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Thanks and Apologies 


Sir / The protesters ‘may have made the 
headlines, but President Nixon made the 
peace—for which he deserves thanks from 
all, and apologies.from many. 
ANN POLE 
Chicago . 


Sir / While Middle America breathes a sigh 
of relief and looks with a certain satisfac- 
tion on Richard Nixon's peace agreement, 
let's remember the real heroes: the men and 
women who had the courage to get out in 
the streets and tell our leaders they were 
wrong before "peace" was chic and when 
"Jove И or leave it" was strong. 

BRUCE MC COMAS 

San Antonio 


Sir / As an anti-Nixon McGovernite I had 


„ll doubted seriously that President Nixon 


would end the war this soon in his second 
| term. Now I gladly accept that "I-told-you- 
| so" attitude of my Nixonite friends and re- 
I| joice that the war is over. I must say, how- 
ever, that it is about time. 
| (MRS.) SUSAN R. BAYLEN 
Decatur, Ga. 


Sir/I think a defeated British chieftain 
quoted by Tacitus provides the most apt ep- 
itaph for Viet Nam: "They make a wilder- 
ness and call it peace." 

MARCIA EASTERLING 

Troy, N.Y. 


Sir / As far as giving any credit to Nixon 
| for a cease-fire in Viet Nam, forget it. 
The goddamned war just pooped out. 
THEODORE MERRILL 
| Ewa Beach, Hawaii 
$ 


L| ^ . C 
Mi Losing in War and Peace 


Sir / The talk of rebuilding North Viet Nam 
I. 5] disgusts me. That country killed 
450,000 of our men, wrecked the lives of 
lithousands of others. and terrorized and 
Î plundered South Viet Nam for years. Our 
national debt is sky-high. A lot of our own 
people need help. Yet we are talking about 
| making the Communists more powerful. 

|. Ме used to win the war and lose the 
EA Now we win neither wars nor peace. 
' We just lose men. : 

| MAE VERMEERE 

Imperial Beach, Calif. 


Sir / May I. as a humble taxpayer, suggest 
|thatinlightof what we have spent over there 
nd the increasing cost of maintaining our 
{Government and its bureaucrats we give 
[Напої exactly as much aid as Russia and 
(China will give the South Vietnamese. 
ROBERT D. WILLIS 
Ventura, Calif. 


sir / Now that the Viet Nam War has end- 
d, it would be a good idea for the U.S. to 

launch a new war in Indochina—a war 
against disease. The U.S. should finance the 
training of hundreds of Vietnamese doctors. 
nurses and medical technicians, and should 
lend both North and South Viet Nam the 
money to build:new hospitals. 

HAROLD B. JOFFE ` 

Baltimore 


| j 
Time-Honored Tradition 


Sir / It is difficult to understand President 
Nixon's stand on amnesty [Feb. 5]. He 
seems quite willing to forgive our "enemy." 
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North Viet Nam, and possibly provide 
financial aid. However, he is unable to of- 
fer this same compassion to our own sons 
by following the time-honored tradition of 
amnesty. 

(MRS.) CASSANDRA STURM 

Pittsburgh 


Sir / Now that our role in the war is over, 
it is time to reconsider the issue of amnes- 
ty. As long as we keep these people from re- 
turning home, the war will not be over. 

I did not want to fight in Viet Nam. 
Rather than flee, I joined the National 
Guard. Though others have paid more dear- 
ly than I because of this war, I, too, have 
paid a price for going along with the Sys- 
tem. I hope I speak for the majority when I 
say that I do not demand that those who 
fled rather than serve should be exiled for- 
ever, merely to vindicate my own course of 
action. Let them come back. In retrospect, 
are we certain that they were wrong? 

HARVEY PRUSSIN 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Satan's Trust? 


Sir / May God have mercy on America! 
The Supreme Court abolishes prayer in 
schools, permits hard-core pornography, 
protects murderers, rapists, etc., and now 
sanctions the killing of millions of innocent 
babies by its ruling on abortion [Feb. 5]. 
Where will they strike next? Perhaps they 
will change the wording on our currency to 
"In Satan We Trust." Wake up, America! 
Remember the Ten Commandments. 

JOAN BARRITT 

Joliet, Ш. 


Sir / The Supreme Court ruling striking 
down forced breeding could not come too 
soon. А woman who is emotionally and 
physically reduced to a breeding apparatus 
is not a free person. Isn't it inhuman to sub- 
ject her to an ordeal if she is emotionally 
incapable of abiding nature's haphazard 
course? 

The time has long passed since rulers 
needed youth for cannon fodder. I predict 
a complete reversal within ten to 20 years, 
when a couple desiring to have a child will 
have to ask for a permit from city hall. Boot- 
leg children still would be declared legit- 
imate, but the parents would be penalized 

JOSEPH BAUMGARTEN x 

London 


Sir / Women's Lib has apparently struck ' 
another telling blow to American ethics. 
The driving forces behind pro-abortion peo- 
ple are not the high and mighty goals that ` 
they expound. The prime motive is nothing 
butselfishness. . 

If the sanctity of life is not among our 
top priorities, life itself will certainly have 
little quality. 

TOM EBERLE 

Spokane, Wash. 


Sir / When does human life begin? At con- 
ception? At the fetal stage? Or at birth? If 
there is still doubt, at least give probable 
human life the benefit of the doubt. I per- 
sonally cannot play the part of God with 
human life. 

MICHAELS. JEREB 

Phoenix 


Sir / My philosophy of life is one that guar- 
anteeseveryone the chance to do that which 
he wants and feels is appropriate without 
harming others in the process. 

Abortion is a personal, medical mat- 


Cop BIG АЙЯ reel. 
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гапа women have every right to control 
their own, bodies. No person can ever have 
the right forcibly impose his moral or re- 
ligious beliefs on me. 
JENNIFER DOUGHERTY 
Ventnor, N.J. 2 


Sir / Today's practitioners of abortion are 
tomorrew's objects of euthanasia. 

LESLIE PAQUIN 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Sir / Abortion is the contemporary contin- 
uation of the centuries-old malignant, anti- 
life process that masquerades as truth, jus- 
tice, equality and necessity. 

Abortion is the scientific Inquisition. 

SAMUEL A. NIGRO, M.D. 

Cleveland 


Words Were Enough 


Sir / It was totally unnecessary, as well as 
repulsive, to print so many pictures from 
the movie Last Tango [Jan. 22]. Your writ- 
ten description of the movie was more than 
adequate to inform the public about this 
film. 2 

LAURA T. BARNDT 

Worthington, Ohio 


Sir / I was offended and disappointed to re- 
ceive "pornography in TIME's clothing." 
Certainly we are all aware that movies of 
this type are a part of life; so is manure, 
but I do not carry that into my living room. 
WINIFRED MC CANN 
Parma Heights, Ohio 


Verbal Onslaught 


Sir / Your article on Frank Sinatra v. Max- 
ine Cheshire [Feb. 5] speaks volumes about 
Sinatra and something about Cheshire too. 

It is difficult to Keep one's composure 
in the face of such a verbal onslaught, but 
a woman of her background should hear be- 
yond his vulgar words. An incomplete lit- 
tle man, he indicted himself beyond re- 
demption, for what Sinatra says about 
Cheshire says more about Sinatra than it 
does about Cheshire. 

GLORIA REYSA 

Dallas 


Lucky French 


Sir / Inyour note “En Garde!” [Jan. 29] you 
told of the French campaign for advancing 


-purer usage of the French language. I say 
.iViva Francia! I wish we could do the same 


thing in Puerto Rico. 

Our vernacular, Spanish or Castilian, 
is also suffering from the same kind of can- 
cer. We Puerto Ricans do not tomamos ron 
or vino; now we tomamos whisky and nos 
vamos de weekend, and our children play 
enla yarda. 

'The French have the right to be wor- 
ried, but they have an advantage. France is 
a free nation. Puerto Rico is a colony. Our 
youth do not speak Spanish or English. 
They only know that they have been robbed 
of something. 

MARIA DEL CARMEN COLON 

New York City 


Ritual Blessing 


Sir / I am not really surprised by Rabbi 
Magnin's ungracious and uninformed com- 
ment on Rabbi Siegel's appropriateechoice 
of a Jewish statutory bracha (ritual bless. 
ing) to conclude his prayer at President Nix- 
on's Inauguration [Jan. 29]. but I am dis- 
mayed that TIME should have repeated ard 
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embellished the report of Rabbi Siesa 
“kingly” blessing. ч llega 
The correct version of the bless, 
which Rabbi Siegel recited was “Blessed | 
You, O Lord our God, King of the 
verse, Who shares a portion of His al 
with mortal man.” This blessing, accord; 
to Jewish traditional practice and bs 
dent, may be recited whenever one is jn 
presence of any person who holds chief. 
ecutive office in a ро sovereignty, 
Throughout Jewish history, rabbisa 
other learned Jews have recited these ble 
ings when calling upon or receiving king 
governors and other high civil authorities 
RABBI WOLFE KELMAN ' 
New York City 


Sealed Bid 


Sir / I write on behalf of Dr. Armand На 
mer and Occidental Petroleum Corp. co 
cerning errors in the article that appeard 
in your issue of Jan. 29. Through years ofa 
sociation with Occidental as counsel for 
and Dr. Hammer, I have become famili 
with the material discussed. 

The article quotes a White House co 
sultant as saying that Occidental “is not i 
volved" in either of the two proposed па 
ural-gas deals with the U.S.S.R. 
statement is incorrect. It is commo 
known that Occidental is a partner in о 
of the proposed natural-gas deals referri 
toin the article. " 

The suggestion that Occidental of 
tained its Libyan concession through impr 
priety is completely untrue and may ( 
grievous injury to it. Occidental's sealed bi 
x accepted as the best among other seale 

ids. 

Finally, your abbreviated report o 
Occidental's financial history may be тї 
leading to some of your readers. Occident? 
has assets in excess of $2 billion. Togethe 
with its corporate partners, Octideptal i 
and will be able to carry out all of its òt 
ligations, including those programs that i 
intends to consummate with the Soviets. 

LOUIS NIZER 

New York City 


"TIME acknowledges that Occidental is 
partner in a proposed natural-gas deal wil 
the Soviets. Further, it did not mean toin 
ply that Occidental did anything illegal i 
its successful effort to gain the Libyan 0 
concession. 


Who Was the Blonde? 


Sir /I would be something of a liar i 
claimed that the vision of a 27-year | 
blonde who stands 5 ft. 8 in. and meas і 
38 іп. around the bust doesn’t pique eh 
terest a bit. But ГЇЇ be damned if I ne 
how Susan Snyder's statistics [Eet Placo 
pled with a blurb on her hus and " | 
pation and plans for Christmas ad 
swer the question, “Who was the 
dancing with Richard Nixon? 
STEPHEN PATTERSON 
Liverpool, N.Y. 


Sir / That the true spirit of Christmas f 
long since been overcommercialize® 
lost forever is an established es u М 
nyder's plan to exploit his Hr 
PX has is seta m low for the end 
card of 1973. Personally. I would ratht à 
Rudolph the red-nosed reindeer, an 
the Snyders’ friends would too. 
MARY L. DUNN 
Christiansted, У.І. 
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Import an ^ 


Mostly, you pick an airline because it goes to the right p 
the right time. 

But you also expect certain things of that airline. Comfort. 
Good-looking, well-mannered hostesses. Good food. A good on-time record. 

These Japan Air Lines has. 

But we believe you deserve more. So JAL offers certain things you 
might not expect. 

Things like JAL ticketing people who don’t just sell you tickets. 
They'll make innumerable other arrangements to smooth your way. With 
dedicated efficiency. 

Things like our multilingual JAL Ground Hostesses at each of the 
airports we serve. They'll help with children. With baggage. With finding 
your way around the airport. With getting to your hotel. They help willingly, 
because you're their passenger. 

Things like our Hospitality Desks in Japan. The JAL Hospitality 
Girl has hints on sightseeing, shopping and dining. And she'll make all your 
travel arrangements when you leave. 

And, of course, things that we do on the plane itself. Like the 
oshibori hot towel you receive from our hostess when you first get on 
board. Like the pair of slippers she offers you. The "happi-coat" she helps 
you slip into in our first class cabin. 

But more important than the things she does is the way she does 
them. The Japan Air Lines hostess does them well—and warmly. That goes 
for our ticketing people, ground hostesses, Hospitality Desk girls, in fact 
everyone at Japan Air Lines with whom you'll come in contact. 

Because all of us believe you deserve to enjoy not just every minute 
of your flight, but every minute of your journey. ~ 
We never forget how important you are. f ——«m А | 
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STEVE NORTHUP 


THE great decisions and arcane maneuvers of finance ministers, in- 
ternational bankers and speculators often seem remote to the pub- 
lic. Yet these actions have universal impact. In this week's cover 
story, which focuses on Treasury Secretary George Shultz, we an- 
alyze the events leading up to the dollar devaluation, discuss the pros- 
pects of its success and report the effects on the pocketbook. 

Journalists who specialize in economics are keenly aware of de- 
valuation's personal penalties. Associate Editor George Church, who 
wrote this week's cover story, counts himself lucky that he was not 
planning a foreign vacation but worries that his favorite Gauloises 
cigarettes will become even more dear in the U.S. 

. Roger Beardwood, who is moving from his post as European eco- 
nomic correspondent to become Paris bureau chief, has been ob- 
server, and occasional victim, of monetary crises since the British 
devaluation in 1967. That year he had sold his house in England, 
kept the proceeds in sterling, and took a loss. "For the past two 
years, the U.S. balance of payments figures have been my bedside 
reading," he says. Last week, as he interviewed financial experts, 
Beardwood also watched his dollar worth shrink in terms of Belgian 
francs. 

To Washington Correspondent Lawrence Malkin, a veteran eco- 
nomic. reporter who interviewed Shultz for the cover story, and was 
working in London in 1967, the scenario was familiar: "The pattern 
is always the same: the frenzy on the exchange markets, the week- 
end lull while international officials work out their deals, then the at- 
termath of uncertainty." That aftermath is particularly significant 
to Malkin, who is being transferred to London. Says he: "I am now 
watching the money markets with a deeply personal interest." 

п 


Some news events command immediate attention. Others re- 
quire months or even years to take shape. The changing application 
of the Constitution’s due-process clause is such an evolving story, 
and this week's Law section examines the trend in depth. The story 
was written by Contributing Editor Jose M. Ferrer III, who has 
been our principal Law writer since 1968. “One of the Law sec- 
tion’s goals,” says Ferrer, “is to show how people’s day-to-day lives 
may be affected by even subtle changes in legal practice. In the case 
of due process, the effects seem to be profound.” 
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` Between “Us” 
OR the first time since the short-lived 
Popular Front government of Léon 
“ Blum in 1936, a radical left-wing co- 
fa alition seriously threatens to win a par- 
liamentary majority in France. Once 
again the coalition is headed by a So- 
cialist, François Mitterrand, but if it 
wins this time the Communist Party will 
play a major role in running things. 
Next month no fewer than 3,140 can- 
didates will be contesting 490 seats in 
the National и in what may 


prove to be the most important and 
" problematic French election since 
- World War II. Despite the ruling Gaull- 
ist party's 15-year record of economic 
achievement, the latest newspaper polls 
Show that the two recently reunited left- 
ist parties are leading President Georges 
Pompidou's coalition by a margin of be- 
tween 9% and 13%. 
The nationwide surveys—published 
the middle-of-the-road Paris news- 
ze Figaro (which gives the left- 
% to the Gaullists’ 37%) and 
47% to 35%)—have shocked 
placent Gaullists and their sup- 
into something close to panic. 
seriously the pledge of Socialist 
(see box page 7) thata left- 
ctory in France would culminate 
e suppression of capitalism,” busi- 
ismen have stepped up their efforts 


| European carfoonist’s view of Gaullist panic. 


and “Chaos” 


to smuggle funds to havens in Switzer- 
land (TIME, Feb. 19). Meanwhile, Pom- 
pidou, who as President is theoretically 
above party conflicts, has abandoned 
any pretense of neutrality in a series of 
stage-managed interviews. Two weeks 
ago, in a nationwide television inter- 
view, he warned that a Gaullist defeat 
in March would inevitably lead to a 
Communist dictatorship. 

"Now, of course," said the Presi- 
dent, “the party makes meek eyes, in 
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an effort to please and поѓѕсаге anyone" 
—so much so that Frenchmen really do 
not believe that the Communists would 
dare to seize power in France. “Yet did 
you believe that Prussia and Saxony 
in 1945 and Czechoslovakia in 1948 
would become Communist states? 
Nonetheless, Communist regimes were 
installed there and remain very solidly 
entrenched.” Pompidou hinted that a 
leftist win would plunge France into a 
repetition of the massive civil disorders 
of 1968 that led frightened French vot- 
ers into re-electing the Gaullists. 
Pompidou, whose presidential term 
„still has three years to run, solemnly 
pledged to defend France’s democratic 
institutions: “I am obliged to state that 
the Communist and Socialist proposals 
will completely overthrow those insti- 
tutions.” If such a possibility seemed re- 
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prices have risen 13% 


mote to French voters, Gaullist Prem | | be 
Pierre Messmer stressed the presum, Ча! 
economic consequences of a [ alas 
sweep. He predicted a “chain Teactig, | by | 
of increased unemployment, a Бајат an 
of payments deficit, loss of foreign ma | Fre 
kets and trouble for the franc. ing 

In spite of these alarms and ехо whi 
sions, the leftists have continued to pj | ist n 
it cool—so far with apparent succa . 
The Communists—led by hug, left 
strong-jawed Georges Marchais, 52 Am 
former steelworker—have disavow, | ries 
any revolutionary plans for Fran, | Cat 


: Rather, they have promised to work f, abo 


“social justice" entirely within the cq, left 
stitution and have made respectabj,, tha! 
soothing noises about following dema Wit! 
racy “to the end of the road." | face 
Specter. The Socialists scoff; TO 
charges that they would become "hy. Sn 
: i i the 
tages” to a Soviet-dominated Comm | 
nist Party. The Communists, in tun Y 
have displayed a modicum of їпдерї P** 
dence from Moscow in recent years, ar. 
many nonleftist voters are no long — 
scared by the thought of Soviet don | 
ination. Mitterrand has not repeated АА 
early pledge that his Socialists wer 
committed to an “indestructible” five) 
year union with the Communists the N 
would prevent any government Їтої Ma 
ruling France without Communist pa: Ric 
ticipation. Instead he stresses that ty allie 
Socialists would wield a majority.ovel him 
the Communists in the Assembly. | | scri 
There are a number of reasofis 0 shif 
the French voters' apparent dering ope 
ment with Gaullism. Many seem to! 
weary of Pompidou’s arrogant exerci) of e 
of presidential power. French Politics par 
Analyst Raymond Aron, a E m intc 
refers to Pompidou's style as "haught) 194 
verging on the authoritarian.” The lov) 196 
profiles presented by Mitterrand ап of t 
Marchais may offer a welcome contras. tha 
Moreover, a series of scandals invol! nev 
ing Gaullist politicians has diminishé wel 
the standing of Pompidou's party. 1 
But French discontent ev will 
runs far deeper. Despite the evi on уе 
of economic progress, prosperity an Mil 
not sufficiently filtered down to m ol bui 
blue- and white-collar workers and EN ee 
fessionals, as well as elderly people 1 me 
ing on wretched pensions. Near Y diio and 
thirds of the country’s 15 ml). 
workers earn less than $300 a f 
while more than 2.5 million retired ш 
and women subsist оп a social se 
pension of $2.40 a day. Unemployn і 
is increasing, the housing shortag ^ 
worsened for low-income families, " 
in the past ч 
years. For millions, such gross neda 
ities seem to loom larger than the С^ 
ar specter of Communism. NAT 
3 The immediate result of a leftist Y 
tory is likely to be parliamentary 
ralysis. A Gaullist President WIM i 
nority support could not govern: 
Pompidou has implied that he y 
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LD} ask any Socialist to form a government. 
CN «No one,” he has said, “should count 
. lon me to renounce everything in which 
Temi j I believe." Legally, he could dissolve the 
Sum. National Assembly .and call for new 
lef, elections. That was а tactic employed 
сіі by De Gaulle in 1968 to frighten vot- 
alan, ers into supporting him; unfortunately, 
Nma French voters have a habit of reinforc- 
ing their views in such second elections, 
ехо which might mean ап even larger left- 
to pj; ist majority in the next Assembly. 
; The U.S. looks at the prospect of a 
‘leftist victory with great trepidation. 
Among other things, Washington wor- 
vow, ries about a Socialist surrender of key 
“rang, Cabinet posts to the Communists and 
ork fy, about France's internal stability if the 
le co, leftists push for radical measures. For 
tabi, that reason, the U.S. is inclined to agree 
јето | With Pompidou's prediction that France 
| faces "chaos" if the Gaullists lose. Ray- 
‚топа Aron, however, has a trenchant 
‚ «к. comment: "If Pompidou keeps telling 
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BRITAIN И 


Closing the Door 


Barely six months have passed since 
British Prime Minister Edward Heath 
won what he called a “legal and mor- 
al” victory over many of his coun- 
trymen and his own Conservative Party. 
The victory was a parliamentary rul- 
ing that allowed 27,500 Asians expelled 
from Uganda last autumn to enter Brit- 
ain. Now the government has com- 
pletely reversed its stand by proposing 
one of the toughest, and in many ways 
the most racist, set of immigration rules 
in British history. Although opposed 
by the Labor Party, the new legisla- 
tion is expected to be passed this week 
by the House of Commons, where the 
Tories have a firmly united 13-seat 
majority. 

The new immigration policy ‘is 
prompted by a growing fear on the gov- 
ernment’s part that other African na- 
tions, notably Kenya, may soon begin 
expelling their Asians who hold British 


Mitterrand has developed a unique 


ma | the French, ‘It’s us or chaos,’ he is like- 

rt b ly to provoke the reply, ‘Lets take a 

{| peek at what chaos looks like.’ " 

TS, at | 

long 

t dor. К d 
ue Mitterrand: On the Road to Leftist Union 
S Wet. 

1 ag ORE political epitaphs have been 

ts the written for Socialist Francois 


t froi! Maurice Mitterrand in France than for 
st pal) Richard Nixon in the U.S. His current 
lat ths allies, the Communists, once dismissed 
y ove him as a fascist. The Gaullists have de- 
| scribed him as a covert Bolshevik, a 
fis 0 shifty opportunist and a Machiavellian 
chant operator. 
1 to 


parliamentary election since his entry 
into the bear pit of French politics in 
1946. Yet in the presidential election of 
1965 he amassed an extraordinary 45% 
of the popular vote, against none other 
‚ than Charles de Gaulle. If last week's 

newspaper polls prove right, he could 

well become France’s Premier in 1973. 


п 

This feat, if Mitterrand brings it off, 
will bear witness to his tenacity, shrewd- 
ness and gift for political compromise. 
Mitterrand has had to painstakingly re- 
| build the flagging Socialist Party, which 
has long been threatened by minute doc- 
two) trinal squabbles as well as by Gaullist 
and Communist inroads upon its petit 
bourgeois constituency. Most French 
socialist leaders have traditionally re- 
fused to collaborate with the Commu- 
nists on ideological grounds. Mitter- 
he rand's tactic, since he took over as 
leader of a regrouped Socialist Party in 
1971, has been to fashion a united front 
j with them. He calculates that France's 
|| Communist Party—which, though it 
has only 400,000 to 500,000 card-car- 
tying members, draws as many as 
5,000,000 votes at the polls—will pro- 
vide the weight needed to tip the elec- 

{ toral scale in his favor this year. 
` Besides his organizational skills, 
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campaign style—at once highbrow and 
low key—that is singularly effective in 
both entertaining intellectuals and per- 
suading workers. His weapons are wit 
and irony. Referring to Pompidou’s im- 
perious ways with the National Assem- 
bly, he remarked recently: “Just be- 
cause the President was elected for 
seven years in 1969, does he expect the 
French people to stand rigidly at atten- 
tion the whole time?” In another speech, 
Mitterrand acidulously expressed his 
hope that if the leftist coalition wins, 
Pompidou will not act like “a maiden 
with the vapors” when “he finds him- 
self in a democratic country again." 
Paradoxically, Mitterrand comes 
from a conservative Roman Catholic 
background, and concedes that “my so- 
cialism did not come easily." One of 
eight children of a railway worker from 
the southwestern province of Charente, 
Mitterrand says that in his youth “we 
talked about Conimunists as if they 
were men from Mars.” When re- 
proached for his “reactionary past," he 
replies: “1 deem it more honorable to 
have evolved from right to left than vice 
versa." In spite of his impoverished be- 
ginnings, Mitterrand has gathered de- 
grees in law and political science. 
During World War II he was injured 
while serving near Verdun as an infan- 
try sergeant. Captured by the Nazis, he 
eventually escaped from his P.O.W. 
camp and joined the Free French in 
London. Although De Gaulle named 
him junior minister in his first Cabinet 
in 1944, Mitterrand soon became a 
fierce critic of the general’s policies. 
Mitterrand's mode of life is oddly 


un-French. He cares little about food, - 
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passpyprts.* Weighing the potential out- | 


cry ateme against Britain's moral ob- e ac 
ligationsf£o the Asians abroad, Heath 


has decided to bend to political reality. 
Thus the rules will reduce to ap 
"jnescdp*ble minimum"—specifically, . 
3,000 people per year—any further em- 
igration of British passport holders S 
from so-called "new Commonwealth" 
nations, all of which have black or 
Asian majorities, and a total of about 
241,000 such passport holders. At the 
same time, the door will be left open to 
some 13 million mostly white members 
of "old Commonwealth" nations: Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada. 
Asians and Africans are already 
feeling the squeeze; even tourists and 
businessmen from new Commonwealth 
nations on temporary visits to Britain 


* After the Indian and East African independence 
movements, many Asians deliberately chose to ac- 
cept the British citizenship that was offered to 
them rather than become nationals of the coun- 
tries in which they lived. If expelled from their 
homelands these British passport holders, under 
the new immigration policy, will in effect become 
stateless persons. 


SOCIALIST LEADER FRANCOIS MITTERRAND 
An arsenal of irony and wit. 


does not smoke or drink hard liquor, in- 
dulging only in a glass or two of red 
wine at meals. He.and his wife Danielle 
have two sons who are in their 20s. His- 
dark conservative suits make him look 
more like a corporate executive than a 
zealous radical who proposes to nation- 
alize France's "strategic industries." 
Even his political enemies—and 
they are many—concede his resilience 
and his flashes of brilliance. In the judg- — 
ment of the Paris daily L'Aurore:- 
"Among the political figures of his gen- 
eration there is no doubt that Mi te 
rand has endured the most ferocious at- 
tacks, the most violent personal insults. 
His response to all his enemies sho 
vivacity of language and spirit. 
the mark of a great talent." - 


DEMONSTRATORS IN KU KLUX KLAN GARB PROTEST BRITAIN'S NEW IMMIGRATION RULES 
Bending to political reality at home, rather than moral obligation abroad. 


find it difficult to pass through immi- 
gration control as officials anticipate the 
new rules. “Jt is nearly at the point 
where a colored man in this country 
can't have visitors," complains a senior 
government official involved with race 
relations and immigration policy. “The 
chances are he won't get in at all, and 
if he does it will only be after a very em- 
barrassing grilling.” 

Behind the tough new stand is a fact 
of life painful to most Englishmen: mas- 
sive emigration from East Africa, Asia 
and the West Indies has created a new 
nation within Britain that has doubled 
to 1.5 million in just five years. The sud- 
den influx of new faces and strange cus- 
toms has created a sense of national 
schizophrenia. On the one hand, Brit- 
ons still have strong feelings of cultural 
superiority and memories of an empire 
that they feel once civilized nearly half 
the world; on the other, they view them- 
selves as inhabitants of a small, finan- 
cially burdened island that is being over- 

whelmed by social change. 

To outsiders at least, such fears 
seem exaggerated. Nonwhite immi- 
grants account for only 2.5% of Brit- 
ain’s total population; despite charges 
of overcrowding caused by the influx, 
there are only two London boroughs in 
which they number more than 7% of 
the population. Because of their will- 
ingness to take jobs most Britons do not 
want, unemployment among immigrant 
groups from nonwhite countries is ac- 
tually lower (2.8% v. 3.5%) than that 
of Britain's white population. 

98.576 Yes. Such statistics have lit- 

“Пе impact on the average urban Eng- 
lishman, who frets that the immigrants 
are not just living in England; they are 
tampering with his country's very way 
of life. "Blacks were people you used 
to see in the background of pictures of 
a royal. tour,” says a Midlands news- 
paper editor. “They were always down 
on their knees or dancing. Now they're 
living down the street and with a big- 
| ger car than you hawe. The immigrants 
have taken over poor areas where the 
andy thing that people had left was their 
respectability. Now the whole character 
of these places has changed. If we could 
óve the entire colored population 


some place where they would be happy 
—with their permission, of course 
— you d get а98.5% vote yes." 

The problem is that most of the new 
immigrants do not want to move. In 
fact, despite the hostility of- white Brit- 
ons and the government's closed-door 
policy, Asians and West Indians con- 
tinue to move into Britain (most of them 
illegally) at the rate of 100 a week. Iron- 
ically, one effect of the new rules will 
probably be to increase this flow—and 
further enrich the smugglers who bring 
immigrants in at up to $2,400 a head. 
Most of the illegal newcomers aresmug- 
gled into Britain aboard. small boats. 
"We treat them like slaves," brags one 
Dutch operative, who quickly adds, "for 
their protection." : 

Even though they are impacted into 
slums around industrial cities and 
forced to make do with menial jobs, the 
new arrivals are determined to remain 
in Britain. They are also confident their 
lot will improve. “In 20 years’ time,” 
predicts Asian Community ‘Leader On 
Dogra, “the best examples of industrial 
militancy will come from the Asians, 
but so will the best examples of disci- 
pline and hard work.” Many of Brit- 
ain’s black immigrants tend to agree, 


ACCUSED "GUERRILLA" BEFORE EXECUTION 
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but their feelings, like those of j* 

whites who surround them, are Couch ernn 
in fear and animosity. Recalling that d land 
Asians wealth and exclusivity M. pw 
among the reasons given for their ¢ Asia 
pulsion from Uganda, a West Indian, Î 
cial worker warns that "Asians will} to u 
come middle-class exploiters of p Ат! 
groups still at the bottom. It will be y the r 
East African situation all over again а sh: 
price 
ing | 
duce 
mor 


UGANDA 
arre: 


А Big Brother Army cars 


Uganda's military dictator, Genep . 
Idi (“Big Daddy") Amin Dada, h 119 
carefully arranged that each of and 
twelve men he wanted to execute shoul р 
be shot in his own home town. The reat ү 
son: so that everyone, including |j ae 
parents, сап see.” Last week, in sey be 
separate ceremonies before crowds ( theii 
coerced and sullen spectators, alleg lof № 
guerrillas were dragged from poli; Ion 
Land Rovers, tied to trees or stakes}. ort 
stadiums, city parks or mere clearin гест 
and then shot to death with bursts of a dan 
tomatic rifle fire. At Mbale, where 3,00 thirc 
people showed up for the event, an arm Mos 
captain and a 17-year-old schoolbt for ‹ 
—whose only crime seemed to be eyt lion 
witnessing the shooting of а 010000 
—were stripped naked and covered wil, — ] 
white cloth to make their bodies easie apps 
targets in the driving rain. ‘goat 

The public executions, Uganda est \ 
first in nearly 50 years, were clearly if blac 
tended as a warning to all of Big Dat past 
dy’s enemies, guerrilla or otherwise. BU exec 
they were also a way of distracting al app« 
tention from the growing lawlessness O Whe 
his army, which has murdered hur to fi 


‘dreds, perhaps thousands, of -govermnatu 


ment officials, civil servants and othe ed tl 
influential Ugandans in recent month that 
Encouraged by Amin, the army has be of i 
come a collective “big brother? thé) troo 
metes out justice and injustice witho borc 
reference to civil courts, explains go rine 


AND AFTER 


of qe 
A ernment policy and allocates the shops 
hati and other businesses that the govern- 
wẹ ment expropriated from the expelled 
eir ۾‎ Asians last fall. À 
lang} Мапу of the stores have been given 
vill to utter incompetents—particularly to 
of 4 Amin's favored fellow Moslems—with 
be ү the result that Uganda is suffering from 
Again 2 shortage of staples and skyrocketing 
iprices. Soldiers make a practice of seiz- 
ing private cars if drivers fail to pro- 
duce operators' licenses on the spot. In 
more than one case, drivers have been 
larrested, locked in the trunk of their 
‘cars and never seen again. 

As Uganda's economic situation de- 
Uteriorates, Big Daddy is relying more 
û апа more on the backing of the army, 
I which is riddled with religious and trib- 
al jealousies. In an effort to strengthen 
“his hand, Amin has been purging the of- 
B \ бсег corps of its Langi and Acholi 
“tribesmen, who are mostly Christian. In 
"ds ( their place, he has promoted hundreds 
Шер of Moslem troops, including illiterates 
from his own tiny Kakwa tribe, and re- 
Sisportedly placed them in charge of newly 
Arin recruited mercenaries from nearby Su- 
„Ofal dan and Zaire. In consequence, two- 
> 3,00 thirds of the army's officers are now 
1 arm ‘Moslem, even though Moslems account 
oolbt for only 500,000 of Uganda’s 10 mil- 
е eji lion people. (Of the remainder, 5,000,- 
50191000 are Christians and the rest pagan.) 
d wil} Now that the Asians are gone, Amin 
eas appears to be in need of a new scape- 

‘goat for his country's troubles. The lat- 
anda lest victims of his uncertain wrath are 
rly if blacks from neighboring Kenya. In the 
3 Dati past morrth, several Kenyans who held 
se. BU executive positions in Uganda have dis- 
ing.al appeared or been found murdered. 
ness 0 When other Kenyans in Uganda began 
| hur to. flee in terror, Amin accused them, 
overn naturally, of being guerrillas and hint- 
otheed that he might shut off the electricity 
onthi that Uganda supplies to Kenya—25% 
as bê lof its total power. His freewheeling 
* thé troops, meanwhile, crossed the Kenya 
ithol border and rustled 4,000 cattle from ter- 
s go) tified Turkana tribesmen. 

|. Amin's Dream. Amin also accused 
| Kenya's big Luo tribe, many of whose 
j members live in Uganda, of plotting 
against his government, and his soldiers 
marched several hundred Luos out of 
Uganda at gunpoint. That was a mis- 
take. After four Kenya-based unions 
¿threatened a total cutoff of Uganda's 
jrail, road, air and postal communica- 
A tions, which pass through Kenya to the 
{outside world, Big Daddy suddenly an- 
[4 nounced that the attack on the Luos was 
ina “misunderstanding.” 
{ What happens next under an unsta- 
ble dictator and a lawless army is any- 
body’s guess, but it is virtually certain 
that violence in Uganda will continue. 
“If anything happens to me, get your 
guns,” Amin warned his soldiers last 
week as he told them once again of a 20- 
year-old dream in which he claims to 
have learned (but has kept secret) the 
circumstances of his own death. “Your 
brother, your sister,;your father, your 
| mother is your gun." 
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ISRAEL ? 


Life with Moshe 


The amorous exploits of Israel’s 
charismatic Defense Minister, Moshe 
Dayan, are almost as well known in Is- 
rael as his military victories. Through 
battlefield coups and bedroom con- 
quests, Ruth Dayan, Moshe's wife for 
36 years until their divorce in 1971, re- 
mained silent. Now she has come out 
with a poignant memoir, which has be- 
come an overnight bestseller in Israel, 
of her life with the famous warrior. 

The book, an autobiography written 
with the help of Jerusalem Post Report- 
er Helga Dudman, is called ..Or Did I 
Dream a Dream? For most of its 275 
pages, it recalls a full and interesting 
life: a young German Jewish girl of 
good family marries a struggling farm- 
er-soldier who later becomes Israel's 
Chief of Staff and then its Defense Min- 
ister. The book ends with a description 
of the somewhat humiliating ritual pre- 
scribed by the rabbinical divorce court 
where, in accordance with Jewish law, 
she is "cast out" by her husband, who 
then drops the get (divorce) papers into 
her cupped hands. Although the entire 
autobiography is being serialized in two 
Israeli newspapers, the main reason for 
its success is a candid chapter on 
Moshe's extramarital love life. 

His affairs were often tempestuous. 
Once, according to Mrs. Dayan, a sob- 
bing girl telephoned the Dayan 
home and demanded to know 
why Moshe had hung up on her. 
“That husband of yours is deceiv- 
ing me with another woman,” the 
girl screamed. Another of Da- 
yan's ex-lovers wrote a thinly 
veiled "novel" about their ro- 
mance. As for Dayan, he would 
telephone from home “to the 
woman of his longest-lasting ro- 
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mancà and I heard these conversations 
becaustsme was never concerned about e 
such detaifs as lowering his voice." 
Largëfy because Dayan is some- 
thing ofa living legend in Israel, there, 
has beef ho scandal over the book, and 
no comment by the government; Dayan 
himself has been silent. By and large, Is- 
raelis seem to share the tolerant attitude 
of former Premier David Ben-Gurion: 
he once pointed out to a husband whose 
wife had run off with Dayan that Lord 
Nelson (who was also blind in one eye) 
had an affair with Lady Hamilton that 


'did not tarnish his heroic image "even in 


puritanical England." When Ruth Da- 
yan complained directly to Ben-Gurion 
about her husband, he replied dryly that 
“in the case of great men, the private 
and public lives will often run parallel 
but will never meet." 

Now 55, Ruth Dayan does not seem 
bitter. She insists that love between 
them died long before 1971, and that 
she sought a divorce primarily to gain 
her freedom. “It just wasn't worth it 
any more," she said in Tel Aviv last 
week. “It was like living in chains. If I 
were still his wife, there would be six 
guards here. Now I can drive my car 
to the Gaza Strip or wherever I want 
in freedom." One thing she does still 
fault Dayan on, though, is his choice 
of girl friends: "Its too bad he has 
such bad taste. He could have any wom- 
an in the world, but he does not know 
how to choose.” 


The Mob Muscles In }\ 


«Опе afternoon last December, thr, 
men armed with steel bars burst fft 
the Osaka city room of the Yomiuri 
Shimbun, one of Japan's largest news- 
papers. “Howling like mad dogs,” as one 
eyewitness recalled later, the thugs 
knocked over desks, broke windows and 
beat up several reporters. By the time 
“police arrived, the city room was a 
shambles, and eleven editorial staffers 
lay injured. Next day, Yomiuri report- 
ed that the daylight raid on its offices 
had been staged by organized gangsters 
in retaliation against the newspaper's 

describing them in a story as "a pack 
of bandits.” The thugs have since been 
captured, and last week police also 
nailed the leader of the gang, a noto- 
rious hoodlum named Michio Sasaki, 
_ on charges of engaging in another cur- 
rent underworld practice: shaking down 
corporations. Sasaki, police contend, 
used his knowledge of an irregular loan 
to blackmail one of Tokyo’s top banks 
for $16,000. According to the cops, Sa- 
saki’s shakedown of another corpora- 
tion netted him nearly $100,000. 

Thugs. Both incidents point to a rel- 

atively new phenomenon in law-abiding 

Japan that has police seriously worried: 

the rapid growth and increasing bold- 

ness of Mafia-like crime syndicates. 

Japan boasts the lowest crime rate of 

any industrial nation (Tokyo’s homicide 

tate is about one-tenth that of New 

York’s, for instance, and robbery is al- 

most nonexistent). But police estimate 

that the country now.has 124,000 yaku- 
za (good-for-nothings, as mobsters are 
commonly called), divided into some 

2,900 gangs. A crackdown on these bo- 

ryokudan (violence organizations) has 
become the top priority of Japan’s 
200,000-man national police force. 

As police have put pressure on such 
traditional gangland rackets as gam- 
bling, drug trafficking and prostitution, 
the mobsters have increasingly turned 
to corporation blackmail for new rev- 
enues. The shakedowns are made pos- 
sible by the common corporate prac- 
tice of hiring yakuza thugs, instead of 
less effective private guards, to police 
general stockholders' meetings. Such 
men even have a name, sokaiya, mean- 
ing general-meeting experts. 

Protected by gangster muscle pow- 
er, management has often been saved 
from probing or embarrassing inquiries 
by dissident stockholders. But as soon 
as the gangsters learn the inside deal- 
ings ОЁ а company, often with the aid 
of hired detectives, they turn the infor- 
mation lucrative blackmail. Some 

sokaiya dte known to maintain com- 


| plete dossiers on corporate misdeeds, in- 
| esluding the names of mistsesses kept by 
` fÉecutives. АП too often, the companies 
are willieg to pay the price of silence 


est their public images be tarnished. 
Опе Kyoto bank, which had used 
akuza to threaten and intimidate 
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workers into going along with manage- 
ment in a labor dispute, almost went 
broke from mob shakedowns before it 

recently called on police for help. At a 
general stockholders' meeting of Mitsu- 
bishi Heavy Industries two years ago, a 
tough-looking platoon of men beat up 
a group of peace advocates who had 
bought shares in the company so that 
they could protest Mitsubishi's arms 
production. The men were known to be 
sokaiya, but no company official ever 
admitted inviting them. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that they had simply muscled their 
way into the meeting. 

x Gangsterism is not new to Japan (it 
actually dates back to the 16th century 
when unemployed samurai turned to 
banditry, organizing into small gangs in 
the process). But the mob's bravado is 
a novelty. Until fairly recently, in fact, 
gangsters were obliged by a chivalric 
code to give to the poor and avoid harm- 
ing innocent people. Like members of 
the Mafia, they took a blood oath that 


was not broken with impunity. For fail- / 


ing to live up to the yakuza code, an of- 
fender had to show penitence by cut- 
ting off his little finger and presenting 
it to his oyabun (boss)—a rite that still 
prevails in the Japanese underworld. 

As the yakuza branched out from 
gambling into other rackets, the gangs 
grew in number and power. Today the 


Jargest, Yamaguchi-gumi,* is a verita- 


ble army of 10,000 men. Under the 
command of Japan’s top mobster, Ka- 
zuo Taoka, 60, police say that Yama- 
guchi-gumi has become a criminal con- 
glomerate that controls more than 50 
corporations, ranging from restaurants 
and bars to trucking companies and tal- 
ent agencies. The gang's take from gam- 
bling alone is estimáted to be as high as 
$100 million a year. / 
Taoka, who is currently on trial fo 


* Meaning “Yamaguchi’s team,” after its original 
boss, Harukichi Yamaguchi, 


"YAKUZA" POLICING STOCKHOLDERS' MEETING IN OSAKA (1971) 


TAOKA AT KOBE HOME 
High on the hesokuri. 


income tax evasion, extortion and labor- 
law violation, last week granted a 
rare intérview to TIME Correspondent 


`$. Chang at his sumptuous Western- 


style house on the fringes of Kobe, 
which neighbors have dubbed the "Tao- 
ka Palace.” “Throughout the inter- 
view,” Chang cabled, “there was а dis- 
tinct element of opéra bouffe. The house 
compound is patrolled by a handful of 
crop-haired, heavy-set henchmen, who 
in greeting bow gawkily, like giant pan- 
das trying to crouch. Inside, 'Taoka's 
great drawing room is deeply carpeted 
and adorned with many trophies pre- 
sented to him from his followers as em- 
blems of their allegiance. 

“Tastefully dressed in a pale green 
turtleneck, matching jacket and slacks, 
Taoka, who is recuperating from a heart 
ailment, played the solicitous host O 
perfection. He offered his caller a de- 
lectable piece of green melon and then 
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launched into a professorial discourse 
оп social ills. Many of his followers, he 
!said, were low-caste buraku-min (TIME, 
| Jan. 8), social misfits who had suffered 
| from discrimination. Since the govern- 
ment offered no help for them, Taoka 
‘had taken on the responsibility. What 
% | need now, he declared, ‘is the services 
$ of some scholars in finding ways and 
|| means of securing mental and spiritual 
‘relief for my membership. So many of 
‘them were born emotionally insecure.’ 
| “Jt is an affliction from which Tao- 
B ka obviously does not suffer. Asked 
labout the Yamaguchi-gumi, he replied 
softly: ‘It’s simply a shimboku dantai 
| [friendship and mutual-assistance soci- 
ety]. And incidentally, the number isn’t 
/10,000—it’s 100,000.’ How does he earn 
ithe money to pay for his high living? 
‘Why,’ he answered with a smile, ‘it 
|comes from my wife's hesokuri [secret 
Isavings on her household allowance]. 

‚ “Clearly, Taoka has come a long 
(мау since that day in 1937, when, as a 
‘small-time hoodlum on the Kobe docks, 
{ he finished off a rival gang member with 
one downswing of his samurai sword 
i—the first step in his rise to the posi- 
tion of Japan's No. 1 oyabun." 


| UNITED NATIONS 


24 Shanghai Expressed 
| As one of the minor boons of Chi- 
Î nese membership in the United Nations, 
‘that organization's annual Demograph- 
‘ic Yearbook, published last week, was 
finally able to get its population statis- 
{tics for the mainland's cities straight. 
| For more than a decade it had only out- 
|dated figures from China, апа conse- 
Ж quently had listed Tokyo and New York 
Mas rivals for the title of world's largest 
| city. In fact, as the Yearbook disclosed, 
|that dubious honor now belongs to 
E Shanghai, with a population, according 
my to official figures, of 10,820,000. Tokyo 
= = isnext with 8,841,000, followed by New 
| York with 7,895,000, Peking with 
7,570,000 and London with 7,379,000. 
| One city for which no figures are given 
at all: Taipei (pop. 1,803,000). The Chi- 
па with official membership in the U.N. 
insisted that Taiwan be entirely ignored. 


| URUGUAY 7 
Success of a "Soft Coup” 


| Ana continent where military coups 
seem almost as common as peaceable 
elections, tiny Uruguay has been 
unique. Often described as the 
| “Switzerland of South America,” 
| Uruguay, alone among Latin countries, 
f could boast that not in this century had 
“а democratically elected government 
| been taken over by the military. Not, 
| that is, until last week. 

i In a six-day contest of wills with 
| President Juan María Bordaberry that 
tended Monday, the Uruguayan army 
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and air force (later joined by the navy) 
pulled off a golpe blando, or “soft coup” 
—so called not only because it was 
bloodless, but because it left the civil- 
ian regime intact, if impotent. In ex- 
change for salvaging his title and of- 
fice, Bordaberry surrendered most of his 
powers to the armed forces. The mil- 
itary will have the final say in a newly 
appointed “security council” embracing 
both civilian ministers and top-ranking 
military commanders. The council’s 
real functions will be carried on within 
the office of the Minister of Defense, 
whose appointment and that of the Min- 
ister of the Interior must be approved 
by the military. Thus last week Pres- 
ident Bordaberry appointed army- 
picked candidates for those jobs—Wal- 
ter Ravenna as Defense Minister and 


AP 


f 
lice force and court system, had been 
unable«e bring about in more than four 
years. H¥gdy with victory, the army was 
obviousb waiting for the chance to 
bring a 3ew-found sense of morality t 

Urugudyis larger problems. It came last 
month, when a Montevideo paper doc- 
umented charges of corruption against 
the city council. The army immediately 
joined the fray, demanding the alder- 
men be punished. When President Bor- 
daberry fired his Defense Minister, who 
had supported the army's demands, the 
battle lines were drawn. 

Few Uruguayans would disagree 
with the complaint of Brigadier Gen- 
eral José Jaume that as surely as the Tu- 
pamaros were enemies, "so are the prof- 
iteers, the usurers, the speculators, the 
government swindlers." Once the most 
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BORDABERRY (CENTER) WITH NEW MINISTERS RAVENNA & BOLENTINI 


Watchdogs of patriotism and austerity. 


Colonel Nestor Bolentini as Minister of 
the Interior. 

The armed forces also got Borda- 
berry’s pledge to carry out 19 specific 
political and economic reforms, includ- 
ing a redistribution of income, land re- 
form, elimination of foreign debt, a war 
on inflation and a crackdown on polit- 
ical corruption. Unlike the right-wing 
juntas that have assumed power in Bo- 
livia and Brazil, or the nationalist, left- 
wing military regimes in Peru and Pan- 
ama, Uruguay’s new leaders seem 
almost apolitical. Although vociferous- 
ly anti-Marxist, they describe their aims 
in naively chivalrous and even quixotic 
phrases—like serving as “watchdogs of 
patriotism, austerity, disinterest, gener- 
osity, honor and firmness of character.” 

The army awakened to its knightly 
mission last year, after ending the long 
reign of terror by the Tupamaro guer- 
rillas. Systematically tracking down sus- 
pects one after another in order to de- 
moralize the Tupamaro leadership, the 
army within nine months accomplished 
what the government, with a top-heavy 


bureaucracy and a casually corrupt po- 
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prosperous nation in Latin America, 
with the most advanced social system 
on the continent, the country has been 
slowly sinking into an economic and po- 
litical quagmire. The cost of living has 
gone up 4,000% in the past 15 years, 
and the gross national product has 
grown only 13% in the.same period. 
Over one-fifth of the 1,000,000-man 
work force is employed by the govern- 
ment, and another 400,000 live on gov- 
ernment pensions. 

Initially, at least, Uruguayans- 
seemed a.bit cynical about the possi- 
bilities for change, with or without a de- 
mocracy. While the army took over the 
national radio and television stations 
and rolled its tanks into the city last 
week, Montevideans went about busi- 
ness as usual. Several hundred citizens 
did show up to.picket in front of army 
tanks at the Presidential Palace, with 
signs warning, “Leave the President 
alone; we, voted for him!" But a rally 
in support of Bordaberry Sunday night 
drew only a small crowd of supporters, — 
including the chief executive's ample 
family and a handful of reporters. * 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Time for a Jubilee? 


There is a rather disreputable ghost 
haunting the U.S. departure from Viet 
Nam—Lieut. William Calley Jr. Last 
week the Army Court of Military Re- 
view upheld his conviction for the My 
Lai massacre, and approved his sen- 
tence of 20 years at hard labor for or- 
dering “subordinates to participate in 
the mass summary execution of un- 
armed, unresisting men, women and 
children.” The decision will be appealed 
still higher, to the U.S. Court of Mil- 
itary Appeals, and President Nixon has 
said he would make the final ruling 
` himself. 

А group of clergymen, led by Yale 
University Chaplain William. Sloane 
Coffin Jr., has suggested a strange link- 
age between Calley and the young 
Americans who evaded the draft—a 
"new jubilee" in which amnesty would 
be extended to both Calley and draft re- 
sisters, in which all would be forgiven, 
regardless of individual guilt or degree 
of turpitude. 

True, one may suspect that it is un- 
just-for Calley to be the only man im- 
prisoned for the My Lai affair. True, 
one may wish that clemency eventually 
be shown to the draft evaders. One may 
wish, in addition, that both the right- 
eous right and the righteous left soften 
their positions. Yet the Coffin proposal 
smacks as much of an ill-considered 
trade-off as it does of Christian forgive- 
ness. The two situations are really un- 
related, both legally and morally. Each 
therefore deserves to be judged on its 
own merits, not as part of a jubilee. 


Cheer Up 


Do you look back on America the 
Beautiful with nostalgia? On the full- 
value dollar with an empty feeling in 
your wallet? Well, you shouldn't. To do 
so is to submit to "sentimentality, prej- 
udice and myopia," according to Her- 
bert Stein, 56, chairman of President 
Nixon's Council of Economic Advisers, 
Speaking before an audience of bank- 
ers, businessmen and educators in Rich- 
mond last week, Stein denounced crit- 
ics of the President's new budget for 
their negative vibrations. 

People were wasting their “tears” 
over cuts in various srograms, he said. 
“The welfare state is not being liqui- 
dates," and unemployment, though a 
problem, occurs largely among the 
young, and therefore does not have the 
samê "misery component” as it used to. 
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The environment? That, said Stein, is a 
"stunning example" of fuzzy thinking 
by which "anything that improves the 
environment is also a good thing, re- 
gardless of cost." Said Stein, "In today's 
world, if you can look about you and 
see that things are pretty good, you're 
not fit to be an editorial writer for the 
New York Times, my son." Standing a 
cliché on its head, Stein announced: 
“Today it is the bearer of good news 
who is in danger." Duck, Mr. Stein. 


Cutting the Hot Lines 


Shortly after the assassination of 
Martin Luther King in 1968, the psy- 
chic temperature of the U.S. soared to 
such heights that many cities across the 
country hastily put together "rumor 
centers" to combat wild tales of impend- 
ing violence. A typical call of those 
days: a tip that a gang of young blacks 
was standing on a Seattle street corner, 
armed with clubs and ready for trou- 
ble. The city’s rumor center discovered 
that an out-of-uniform junior baseball 


team, carrying bats, was waiting for a ~ 


bus. At its peak, the rumor center in Se- 
attle enlisted the aid of 50 volunteers 
to handle 600 calls a day. 

Of late, however, the center has 
been receiving as few as 25 calls a day, 
most of them asking for general infor- 
mation. Now it has finally closed down 
for lack of business. In Boston, too, the 
rumor center is being phased out. Is it 
too optimistic to think that Americans 
have awakened from their nightmares 
—or too pessimistic to believe that they 
would prefer to spread rumors instead 
of checking them? 


Loser Take All- 


“They don't know how to win," 
Coach Joseph Fink said of his young 
charges as the Friendsville Academy 
Foxes of Friendsville, Tenn., set a new 
record of sorts by losing their 1 19th bas- 
ketball game in a row (TIME, March 6, 
1972). That was a year ago, and itsome- 
times seemed that Coach Fink was lit- 
erally correct, that the Friendsville 
Foxes would never win again. Last 
week, however, after spinning out their 
streak to 138 consecutive losses, the 
Foxes encountered a team almost 
equally consistent: St. Camillus Acad- 
emy of Corbin, Ky., which had lost 48 
in a row. In the epic clash of losers v. 
failures, the Foxes somehow managed 
to stumble to victory by a score of 62- 
43. Said the team’s new coach, Rick Lit- 
tle, contemplating his victory streak of 
one: “Oh well, you can't lose them all.” 
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AFTEI 
PRISONERS 


Ап Emotiona 


LL the plans for their homecoming por 
were aimed at protecting and pam’ doy 
pering some fragile survivors. The ex- сот 
uberance of the 143 American' prison: Jam 
ers making their way home last week 7 
indicated that the official solicitude may ап e 
have been unnecessary. я ‘prise 
Elaborately bland hospital menus | milli 
were torn up as the men wolfed down lport 
their first American food in years, Some first 
were painfully limping as they returned, expe 
most were gray-faced and underweight, апи 
and a few seemed a little dazed. Ви Jere! 
the majority of the men, on first inspec'stepj 
tion, seemed physically fit, emotionally that 
taut and almost boyishly delighted by Han 
their re-entry into the American world. ‘ed t 
Many refused to sleep at all in a y 
first days of their freedom, but staye jore 
up talking all night, savoring the expe i 
rience. As one doctor prepared for P 
examination of Navy Lieut. Command) 
er Paul Galanti, a prisoner for 6% ус 
the patient dropped to the floor, did ч 
push ups, then walked around the fond V 
on his hands. “Knock it off, Paul, t 
doctor laughed. “I get your point. 
All week the men were filtering 
home in stages to their families fron 
Clark Air Base in the Philippines to Ca ; 
ifornia, then to regional military nos 
pitals. The reunions there were the e 
poignant. Air Force Major Arthur Ad 
er, gone for seven years, arrive at 
Maryland’s Andrews Air Force Base 
4 a.m., and had barely walked past ae int 
honor guard when his wife Nancy. ted ls 
lowed by a horde of relatives, rusi fp 
onto the tarmae to hug him. At 
ifornia’s Travis Air Force Base, 
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AFTER SEVEN YEARS, MRS. NANCY BURER RUSHES TO GREET HER HUSBAND, MAJOR ARTHUR BURER, AT MARYLAND'S ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE 


IGixuberant Welcome Home 


ning! Force Major Hayden Lockhart Jr., shot 
Jam down over the North in 1965, was wel- 
> €X: comed home by his wife Jill and a son, 
501- Jamie, whom he had never met. 
уеек The homecoming was from the start 
тау "ап emotional event, not only for the 
‘prisoners and their families but also for 
enus millions who watched the various air- 
lown | „рогі ceremonies on television. For the 
ome |first time in many years of the Viet Nam 
ned, | ‘experience, the nation was indulging in 
ight an unabashed patriotism. Navy Captain 
Bul Jeremiah Denton set the tone when he 
pecs) stepped off the C-141 hospital plane 
ally; that ferried the first batch of men from 
J by Hanoi to Clark. Denton smartly salut- 
orld: ed the welcoming brass, then stepped 
| the to waiting microphones. “We are hon- 
ayed sored to have the opportunity to serve 


‚ |P.O.W.'S SIGN AT CLARK 
А cerfain uniformity. 


our country under difficult circumstanc- 
es," he said. "We are profoundly grate- 
ful to our Commander in Chief and to 
our nation for this day." Then, his voice 
quavering with emotion, he added: 
"God bless America!" 

Navy Lieut. Commander Everett 
Alvarez Jr., who was captured in 1964 
and became the longest-held prisoner 
in North Viet Nam, bounced down the 
ramp after Denton. In the second plane 
from Hanoi came Air Force Colonel 
James Robinson (“Robbie”) Risner, an 
Air Force ace from World War II, Ko- 
rea. and Viet Nam, who was captured 
in-1965. “It’s like we've been asleep for 
seven years," he said. 

After an eleven-hour delay, the first 
prisoners freed by the Viet Cong in the 
South arrived, looking more gaunt and 
dazed from their captivity than the men 
from the North. Douglas Kent Ram- 
sey, a civilian adviser captured in 1966, 
walked off the plane in his prisoner's pa- 
jamas and with a subdued, satisfied 
smile, bowed to welcoming officers—an 
oddly Oriental touch. 

That first night of freedom at Clark, 
the men indulged in what one officer 
called “ап orgy of eating"—liver smoth- 
ered in onions, fried chicken, steaks. 
The prisoners did not select one meat 
or another but ate them all, then tore 
into the cornflakes, heaping salads and 
triple-scoop banana splits. At 3 a.m., 
one prisoner went back to the cafeteria 
and ate an entire loaf of bread, each 
slice thickly coated with butter. 

The meticulous planning for room 
assignments did not last any longer than 
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the hospital diets. The men hopped 
from room to room, switching beds, or 
roommates, until they were satisfied 
with the arrangements. At 3 a.m., the 
command center received a call from 
the doctors that the civilian prisoners 
were wide awake and wanted to talk, 
so debriefers were sent over to get on 
with the processing. Meantime, the first 
next-of-kin calls were being put through 
to the U.S. "Say, Honey, its me," 
one prisoner stammered. “I hope you 
haven t burned all your brassiéres." “Hi, 
Mom." "Its been a long time." The 
calls, which were to be limited to 15 min- 
utes, averaged 40. 

By the second night, the doctors re- 
alized that they could not keep the men 
penned up rauch longer. Four busloads 
of them were taken on a shopping ex- 
pedition to the Base exchange, where 
the men snapped up cameras, radios, 
stereos, portable color TV sets, jewelry 
and perfume. 1f, as feared, they found 
it difficult to make choices after their 
long captivity, they did not show it. 

"Hi." Two of the prisoners, Navy 
Commander Brian Woods and Air 
Force Major Glendon W. Perkins, were 
rushed back to the U.S. immediately to . 
see their mothers, who were critically 
ill. By midweek, the rest began flying 
home. The welcomes were short and 
emotional. At Virginia's Norfolk Na- 
val Air Station, a crowd of several hun- 
dred people sang God Bless America! 
and Onward, Christian Soldiers as they 
waited in the wet night for Denton, Ga- 
lanti and Navy Captain James A. Mul- 
ligan. *Hi, everybody," said Mulligan. 

"There's something great about kids 
waving American flags." > 

The three and their families wêre 
driven to Portsmouth Naval Hospi 
for private reunions, complete \ 
champagne, that lasted nearly unt 
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DENTON’S MOTHER REMOVES BRACELET 
An emotional event. 


dawn. Mulligan, gone for more than six 
years, called photographers to take pic- 
tures of him with his six sons, some of 
them sporting long hair. Later, his wife 
reported: “His biggest shock is the way 
society as a whole has changed. The 
mood of the country has changed. Also 
the Catholic Church. It's like beginning 
to live all over again." Mrs. Galanti said 
that her husband wanted to hear about 
the moon shots, about President Nix- 
on's China trip. "He's interested in 
Women's Lib," she added, “апа he goes 
along with it. Im glad about that, be- 
cause I've become pretty aggressive." 


The President, despite his obvious 
pleasure, did not participate directly in 
the welcomes. He had said earlier that 
he did not want to interfere in what 
should be family occasions. Still, his 
presence was ubiquitous throughout the 
week. Apparently by prearrangement 
among themselves, the P.O.W. spokes- 
men all made a point of thanking the 
Commander in Chief for their release 
(see box). The President wrote letters 
to many of the families and also dis- 
patched corsages to their wives. 

For the present, the men were or- 
dered not to discuss their lives in cap- 
tivity, at least not until all the prisoners 
are released. A reasonably clear gen- 
eral picture about the life of prisoners 
in the North had already emerged: cap- 
tives there were held in camps, sustained 
by regular though substandard diets and 
permitted to keep themselves physically 
fit. It was a hard but organized life. 
“During some of our darkest days,” 
Capt. Denton recalled, “we tried to 
cheer one another by emitting a signal, 
the soft whistling of the song Califor- 


nia, Here I Come. We usually knew we- 


were whistling in the dark." 

Little information had been collect- 
ed about captivity in the South. As the 
prisoners came back from that obliv- 
ion, a few fascinating details emerged. 
No prisoner of the Viet Cong had re- 
ceived a single letter since April 1970. 
Kept on the move, the men to some ex- 
tent became inured to such illnesses as 
malaria and dysentery. 

Explained Frank A. Sieverts, a State 
Department expert on P.O.W. affairs 


A Nixonian Mood of Ebullience 


ICHARD Nixon was delighted last 
week by an unexpected four-minute 
telephone call to the San Clemente 
White House. From Clark Air Base in 
the Philippines, newly released P.O.W. 
Colonel Robinson Risner told him: 
"The men would like me to convey to 
you, Mr. President; that it would be the 
greatest personal honor and pleasure to 
shake your hand and tell you person- 
ally how proud we are to have you as 
our President." 
After so much criticism of so many 
aspects of Nixon's Viet Nam policy, the 
call from Risner must have sounded like 
the most heartening kind of vindication. 
The President, who returned to Wash- 
ington later that day, suddenly seemed 
to become yet another new Nixon 
—ebullient, conciliatory, even humor- 
ous. The somber isolation of Camp 
David far behind him, he was suddenly 
everywhere, talking officially and infor- 
mally on a variety of subjects. With his 
_ family, he strolled and quipped his way 
through bafayette Square Park (“Per- 
fectly safe. No problem when you've 
got about ten Secret Service agents with | 
you"). dined out on Crab Rangoon at 

rader Vic's, invited newsmen into the 
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Oval Office to overhear decisions of 
state, and advised Richard Helms, his 
new ambassador to Iran, that Iranian 
caviar was "the best in the world." Be- 
tween the pleasantries and the public 
appearances, he also made and talked 
policy on a broad range of issues: 

» On the trade deficit: In one of 
thosesudden dramatic strokes that have 
become his trademark, Nixon fought 
against the international monetary cri- 
sis by devaluing the U.S. dollar 10% 
(see THE ECONOMY). 

» On skyjacking: Nixon scooped 
the State Department by breaking the 
news of a treaty with Cuba that pro- 


vides for a “most severe penalty” or ex-’ 


tradition for the piracy of planes or 
ships between the two countries. The 
U.S. retains the right to offer political 
asylum to Cuban refugees who. steal 
small boats or planes without violence 
or extortion, but it has pledged to deal 
harshly with exile expeditions carried 
out by Cuban refugees against Cuba. 
Though the treaty marks the first break- 
through in relations with Cuba since 
1961, Seeretary of State Rogers insist- 
ed that it did not represent any general 
thawing of relations. 
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гап address to the South Carolina state 


Back in the U.S., from top, left to righ 
Air Force First Lieut. William Y. 4 
ri embraces his wife Andrea at Tra 
Air Force Base, Calif.; Air Force Lie 
Colonel Alan Brunstrom rushes i 
arms оў his wife Helen at Travis; Na 
Commander Brian Woods of Lemog, 
Calif., reunited with his wife Paula 
Miramar Naval Air Station, San Dif 
go; Air Force Captain James E. Кау $ 
Conroe, Texas, greeted by his mothe 4 
Mrs. Leonard F. Ray (left) and sis, : 
Mrs. Ann Duncan at Lackland AL Я 
Force Base, Texas. Ка 
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who talked to the prisoners at Clark Air 
Base: "After two or three years, the cy- 
cle of illness and health stopped alter- 
nating and stabilized at a somewhat 
lower life-supporting plateau." Treat. 
ment for injuries was frequently crude 
—sometimes wounds were lanced with 
rusty nails. Said one prisoner from the 
South: "This stuff about not being able 
to live without sex is nonsense. What ] 
dreamed about was food and medicine." 

Army Captain George Wanat- was 
more bitter than most about his cap- 
tivity with the Viet Cong. He told his fa- : 
ther in Waterford, Conn., “Га kill those 
bastards if I ever saw them again." He 
reported that he had been kept in soli- 
tary confinement for five months "in a 
bamboo cage full of ants and poison- f 
ous snakes.” His diet, he said, was rice 
and pork fat, rationed at one bowl a’ 
day, plus some water. 

It was also becoming obvious that 


» On the environment: Nixon took 
to the radio to outline legislation that 
his Administration was presenting to 
Congress to meet the energy crisis. an 
to build on his "proud" environmental | 
record of the past four years (see THE 
ENVIRONMENT). The President grandly | 
announced: “America is well on the way y 
to winning the war against environmen: 
tal degradation.” 

> On agriculture: 
dress and in a detailed - 
gress presented later in the week, Nixon 
announced his intention to phase out 
farm subsidies over three years, to 
“keep the farmer on his land and the 
Government off” (see THE Essay). 

In 49 months in office, the Presi- 
dent had rarely been more visible or vol- | 
uble. After a weekend in Florida ( I was f 
happy to bring the boys home, he ES | 
during a visit to the Mayport Naval 5! 
tion, Nixon planned a meeting W! 


AFL-CIO President George Meany, then 


In the same ad- 
message to Con- 


legislature. In his moment of triump: É 
Nixon seemed less calculating, more ca 
sual than usual. The relaxed mood aps 
peared to be catching. Finishing her din- | 
ner at Trader Vic's, Pat Nixon lit пр) 
her first cigarette in public since her nd | 
band took office. To Washington 0 
servers, it was a smoke signal. 
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LOCKHART MEETING SON 
A boyish delight. 


the prisoners in.the North had main- 
tained a fairly rigid internal system of 
discipline and command. Communica- 
tions among the prisoners appear to 
have been excellent. They exercised vig- 
orously, kept their minds active by 
teaching one another foreign languages 
and other subjects. It probably was no 
accident that the men's statements as 
they arrived back in the U.S. had a cer- 
tain uniformity. As for the antiwar 
statements that the North Vietnamese 
elicited from some of the prisoners, in- 
cluding himself, Robbie Risner said at 
| a press conference at Clark: “I think 
| we should consider the source of those 
statements. They were made in prison. 
At no time duting my imprisonment 
have I failed to support my President, 
my country and my President's policy." 
At week's end Hanoi was to release 
20 more prisoners. The next group was 
| promised in another two weeks. For 
| those already out, the period of adjust- 
| ment seemed to be going rapidly. In 
| Miami, Navy Lieut. Commander Ralph 
Gaither stepped off the plane into his 
family’s arms after 7:4 years. Later, his 
| sister Shirley reported: “Не wants to 
| buy a sailboat, but his fondest desire is 
| to drink a can of beer under a back- 
| yard tree.” 
= 


* 
[ 
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It Clark Air Base in the Philippines, 
fom top: crowd greets first planeload 
1 returning P.O.W.s; Air Force Mas- 
ir Sergeant William A. Robinson of 
lobersonville, N.C., and Navy Captain 
fremiah Denton of Virginia Beach, 
la. acknowledge Valentine gifts from 
thoolchildren; Robinson is overcome 
uth tears; Air Force Lieut. Colonel 
ohn J. Pitchford of Natchez, Miss. 
hiffs perfume at base exchange; Air 
orce Major Thomas E. Collins checks 
4t hot pants and other new fashions 
зате exchange. 
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VIET NAM 


And Now, Reconstruction 


SPITE the 

Ex cease-fire, Communist gunners last 
week shot down a U.S. helicopter near 
An Loc, injuring five American crew- 
men. Armed clashes between Commu- 
nist and South Vietnamese troops were 
running at about 150 a day. Air raids 
over the jungles of Laos by American B- 
52 bombers and fighter-bombers actu- 
ally increased to an astonishing 380 
strikes each day. Yet such are the be- 
wildering juxtapositions of the Indochi- 
na conflict that, at the same time, Henry 
Kissinger moved through Hanoi and 
Peking suggesting plans to heal the 
wounds of war through a pharmacopoe- 
ia of economic aid. 

President Nixon had first proposed 
that the U.S. “undertake a massive $7.5 
billion five-year reconstruction pro- 
gram” for all of Indochina as part of 
an American peace plan one year ago. 
Last week Kissinger and Hanoi’s lead- 
ers took the first concrete step toward 
setting such a program in motion. Af- 
ter three days of what a communiqué 
termed “frank, serious and construc- 
tive” talks, they announced agreement 
on the creation of a Joint Economic 
Commission to survey North Viet 
Nam's reconstruction needs (see box 
page 18) and disburse the funds when 
—and if—the U.S. Congress agrees to 
provide them. 

Stares. The need for reconstruction 
was obvious from the moment Kissin- 
ger arrived in the city that the U.S. had 
so recently bombed. His blue and white 
presidential 707 was forced to land at 
a military airbase well outside the city 
because the runway at Hanoi's Gia Lam 
airport is too short. The area surround- 
ing Hanoi’s airfield is leveled, and many 
bridges are still out. The 30-minute mo- 
torcade of curtained black Russian se- 
dans had to cross a plank-covered steel 
pontoon bridge over the Red River to 
enter Hanoi. : 

Kissinger himself did not see much 
bomb damage. He and his team occu- 
pied a high-ceilinged yellow stucco 
house, once the residence of the French 
administrator of Tonkin, with a formal 
garden graced by peach and plum blos- 
soms in bloom. Walking along the 
shores of Hoan Kiem Lake, Kissinger 
was the object of stares from passers- 
by, but none approached him. He was 
impressed by the city’s quiet, where the 
street traffic consists mainly of bicycles. 

Sipping tea at the Presidential Pal- 
ace, Premier Pham Van Dong and Kis- 
singer’s familiar Paris adversary Le Duc 
Tho spent some of their time with the 
American in replaying the Paris talks, 
trying to assess each other’s motives and 
tactics. They smiled often, obviously re- 
specting each other's professional skills. 
There were few recriminations about 
the war. Instead there were realistic 
analyses of the problems that lie ahead. 
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Specifically, Kissinger worked at 
measures for stopping the cease-fire vi- 
olations and for further checks on miss- 
ing Americans, but the main emphasis 
was on reconstruction. The Joint Com- 
mission, which is expected to begin its 
work in about a month, will be based 
in Hanoi but may hold some of its meet- 
ings in Washington. Although its cre- 
ation reflects a spirit of reconciliation, 
it is not entirely an instrument of char- 
ity. Quite bluntly, Kissinger made it 
clear in Hanoi that U.S. aid is condi- 
tional upon the Communists' observing 
the terms of the truce settlement. 

The agreement on a commission did 
not resolve deep differences between 
Washington and Hanoi over how recon- 
struction will be accomplished. The 
North Vietnamese leaders argued that 
Hanoi must have complete control over 
the disbursement of aid funds. “They 
want to decide where, for what and how 
much," reported a U.S. diplomat. Kis- 
singer insisted, however, that neither 
US. law nor the U.S. Congress would 
allow foreign-aid money to be spent 
without some direction from Washing- 
ton and some proof of its effective use. 
Also still at issue is whether the U.S. 
will channel its funds through some 
multinational agency, as Washington 
prefers, or directly to the Joint Com- 
mission, as Hanoi wishes. Hanoi appar- 
ently hopes to play off various world 
powers against each other by making bi- 
lateral arrangements with each. 

Kissinger and the North Vietnam- 
ese also remained in disagreement over 
how U.S. aid would be handled in re- 
building South Viet Nam. The Commu- 
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KISSINGER & CHOU IN PEKING 
Familiarity for the fifth time. 
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nists want it to go to the still to be-cre- 
‘ated National Council of National 
Reconciliation and Concord, on which 
the Viet Cong will be represented. 
Washington supports the argument of 
South Viet Nam’s President Nguyen 
Van Thieu that this would make the 
Council more of a governing body than 
the truce agreement permits and that 
Thigu’s government must receive the 
uns But just how aid to South Viet 
Nam would reach areas under Commu- 
nist control remains a problem. 

Postwar reconstruction and recon- 
ciliation was also a major topic as Kis- 
singer flew into Peking. It was his fifth 
mission to the Chinese capital, and fa- 
miliarity made the atmosphere more 
cordial than in Hanoi. He spent a few 
hours in conversation with Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. In long talks with Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai, Kissinger persisted 
in his argument that all foreign aid to 
Viet Nam should go through an inter- 
national agency, while the Chinese pre- 
fer giving their help directly to the re- 
cipient. Kissinger further urged Chou 
to help guarantee the still elusive peace 
in Viet Nam. Each probed the other's in- 
tentions for the impending 13-party 
international guarantee conference, 
which will begin in Paris next week. A 
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main aim of the conference is to create 
a means of acting on any violations of 
the cease-fire that are reported by the 
International Commission of Control 
and Supervision, which has yet to be- 
come fully operational. 


Kissingers wide-ranging Peking 


talks also touched on Taiwan, as he re- 
minded Chou that this is now primar- 
ily a problem between the two Chinese 
regimes. Kissinger told Chou that the 
U.S. intends soon to remove most of its 
token 9,000-man military force from 
Taiwan since it served primarily in lo- 
gistic support of U.S. operations in Viet 
Nam. Kissinger reminded Chou, how- 
ever, that the U.S.-Taiwan defense trea- 
ty will nonetheless remain in effect. 

` In both Hanoi and Peking, Kissin- 
ger pressed the Communists to help 
achieve a cease-fire in Laos and Cam- 
bodia. The substance of those discus- 
sions remained secret, and there were 
few signs of definite progress. The week 
ended without the predicted truce in 
Laos. Some 67,000 North Vietnamese 
troops there still seemed determined to 
iry to seize as much land as possible, 
while the U.S. unleashed its bombers 
with what looked like the same kind of 
punitive pressure it had applied in 
North Viet Nam. 


remained in securing an effective 
to the fighting in Indochina before an 
reconstruction efforts could begin. Eve, 
then, there remained some serio, 
doubts as to whether Congress will ay. | 
thorize the spending of billions i; 
Southeast Asia at a time when dome; | 
tic programs are being sharply restric. | 
ed. Even the amount of money, Nixon 
will seek has not been revealed. High 
Washington officials insisted that hi 
previous estimate of $7.5 billion, of, 
which $2.5 billion would be spent in 
North Viet Nam, was only a “ballpark,” 
talking figure at the time, not to be tak. 
en too seriously. 


are particularly opposed to helping 
North Viet Nam, such a recent enemy 
of the U.S., at all. "They'll be ice skat- 
ing in hell the day I vote any assistance 
for that bunch of murderers in Hanoi,’ 
declared Ohio's Democratic Congress 
man Wayne L. Hays. Some Democrats 


The U.S. reportedly has Urge | 


the government of Premier Souvagy, | wan 
Phouma not to accede to any new dal chin 
mands from the Communist Pathet La 
and to seek a cease-fire based on 0 | gres 
same principles as the Paris peace a 
tlement for Viet Nam. 1 


It was obvious that many difficultig 
eng 


Some Senators and Congressmen 


OW much damage has actually been 

inflicted in Viet Nam during a 
generation of war? How much of that 
damage can be repaired? By what 
means and at what cost? 

The conflicting claims of the com- 
batants have long hampered efforts to 
get reliable estimates of war damage. 
But as the push toward reconstructicn 
begins, this matter is receiving urgent at- 
tention from a special State Department 
task force headed by Assistant Secre- 

_ tary Marshall Green (slated soon to be- 
come Ambassador to Australia). Mean- 


The Job That Needs to Be Done 


while, the most reliable overall damage 
estimate is that of Japan’s Nomura Eco- 
nomic Research Institute, which places 
the reconstruction needs of both North 
and South Viet Nam at between $12 bil- 
lion and $15 billion over the next ten 
years. 

Despite the many years of warfare 
in South Viet Nam, physical damage 
in the North is actually greater be- 
cause of the concentrated U.S. bomb- 
ing campaigns. Most of North Viet 
Nam's electric-generating capacity was 
destroyed, its railroad lines cut and its 


BOMBED RUINS OF KHAM THIEN QUARTER IN HANOI 


WAWYS—Did Y 


highways disrupted. Work has only jnore : 
begun on repairing the heavy damof the 
to the docks and other port faciliüearly 
in Haiphong (and removing the тіапа v 
the U.S. laid there), An obvious iniMOst | 
task will be to clear away the rubblals aj 
For rebuilding, the basic need is monlllowi. 
to buy bricks, concrete, tools 4 redg 
machinery. toring 
North Viet Nam, which had a grilow a 
national product of $1.6 billion in goth 
($90 per capita), suffered extensive dmour 
ruption of its light industry— notai 


Viet Nam News Agency claims tha ы; 
machinery that was evacuated to aye p ( 
bomb damage is now being e ч 
The North also has;an embryonic Wi a 
mining industry, which underwents P Pe 
damage, but Japan stands ready 10 host 
2,000,000 tons annually from the Lads. 
Gay coal mines. B 
While private construction firmis so 
the U.S. and other industrial nation 
eager to join іп the rebuilding 0 Or 
governments foot the bill— Напо! sind Sc 
not like the notion of foreign coer iumb 
directing such projects. It wants © constr 
the work itself with foreign dollar he e 
though its supply of trained manP Act m 
is not abundant. Washington $ nor jut о 
а contrary one: it would like to up he Sc 
the technical help and materials ® hg in 


` the job done, while holding the MV here 


toa minimum. if rel 

Since U.S. officials have pesn Үш 
to move more freely through Sout p illio 
Nam, the extent of damage thei 


want to use their refusal to vote Indo- 
| china aid as a club to force Nixon to 
| yield in his running battle with Con- 
| gress over his impounding of funds al- 
| ready appropriated. Even such a long- 
" time supporter of foreign aid as 
' Minnesota's Democratic Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey said he cannot support 
the rebuilding of Haiphong while part 
of Washington, D.C., remains unrecon- 
'structed since the race riots of 1968. 
Yet despite such opposition, the 
"| moral obligation of the U.S. seems clear. 
Much of the destruction and refugee 
® | dislocation was caused by U.S. bombs 
' —and the cease-fire agreement commits 
| the U.S. to pay. Besides, the precedent 
1 of American postwar compassion is 
4 plain: A nation willing to help rebuild 
| Germany after Hitler would seem un- 
1 likely in the long run to refuse aid to 
| North: Viet Nam. There are also strong 
"| practical arguments for aid, since it 
` would maintain some U.S. influence, as 
Men | against that of Russia and China, and 
ping; could turn the rival forces to peaceful 
Jem} pursuits in accordance with the truce 
skal | settlement. Senate Republican Leader 
апо Hugh Scott may be right in his predic- 
noi, | tion that "after everyone has made his 
ress: pitch,” then Congress probably will ap- 
crak prove the money for reconstruction. 


үч 
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nly jhore readily assessed. The agriculture 
damaf the South needs extensive rebuilding; 
acililiearly 1,000,000 acres of valuable rice- 
e mirand were abandoned during the war. 
s iniMost of the 2,500-mile system of ca- 
rubbials and dikes was similarly neglected, 
: moillowing salt water to damage cropland. 
15 wredging sludge from the canals and re- 
toring fertility to the fields will be a 
а glow and expensive process, demanding 
in ЇЙЎОЇһ massive manpower and large 
ive mounts of fertilizer. 
notà. The US. estimates that it will cost 
sh, about $100 million to repair South Viet 
"inlNam's public facilities. This includes 
Hanthe reconstruction of at least 212 de- 
thatstreyed bridges, gaps in the railroad 
oawines running from Quang Tri to Sai- 
игл оп (about $1,000,000 should get the 
їс coFains back into running condition), the 
ptsolepair of electric-transmission lines and 
‚ to bebuilding of schools and hospitals. Al- 
he Host 2,000 miles of primary two-lane 
oads—about half of the South’s total 
firms also need repair, at a cost of nearly 


ions #300 million. 


f th 
“ail One problem shared by both North 
gine id South is that of relocating the large 
is 10 mbers of refugees, either by the re- 
М: nstruction of their former homes ог 

oe creation of new villages. The ex- 
Wo ict number of refugees is unknown, 

oft t one estimate places the figure in 
PF he South alone at about 600,000 liv- 
Is от g in camps and another 200,000 else- 
|" here, many with relatives, The cost 
Jf relocation is estimated at $100 per 
fugee, or a total in the South of $80 


h 
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by the end of the week. After John 
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OMB'S FRED MALEK 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Not-So-Secret Agents 


Sometimes they are called “Big 
Brother," sometimes the “Whiz Kids,” 
often just “the White House Presence” 
—but never to their faces. Quietly, they 
have moved out of the inner circles of 
the White House and into key positions 
in the balky federal bureaucracy that 
President Nixon is determined to tame. 
From their new posts, often as second- 
level deputies in the departments, they 
can both influence policy and keep the 
President posted on how well it is be- 
ing carried out—as well as who might 
be getting in the way. 

This expanding circle of presiden- 
tial "agents" is largely the creation of 
two of Nixon's closest and toughest 
aides, John Ehrlichman and H.R. (Bob) 
Haldeman, referred to openly and joc- 
ularly by Ohio Republican Senator Wil- 
liam Saxbe as those “two Nazis Nixon 
keeps around him." A key operator in 
selecting and placing the agents is Fred 
Malek, 36, former chief of the White 
House personnel office, who has now ac- 
quired a pivotal Government-wide su- 
pervisory job as Deputy Director of 
OMB, the Office of Management and 
Budget. Nixon had given Malek the 
choice of a Cabinet position (“а small 
department, but still flattering," Malek 
recalls) or the No. 2 Budget job. His 
choice of the OMB spot, at Nixon's urg- 
ing, indicates the declining importance 
of the Secretaries in Nixon's eyes. 

A self-made millionaire (from a 
South Carolina tool company), Malek 
joined the Administration in 1969 as 


. Deputy Under Secretary of HEW. He 


soon proved himself a fierce adminis- 
trator. When Nixon ousted Interior Sec- 
retary Wally Hickel for his criticism of. 
the Administration, it was Malek who 
swept into Hickel's office and told six ^ 
of his top aides to clear out their desks 


Surukul К: 


WHITAKER 


CARLUCCI KROGH 


Mitchell left the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, it was Malek 
who ran the committee from his post 
as deputy director. 

The men chosen by Malek & Co. 
are in their 30s or 40s, bright and able, 
although in some cases wholly unfamil- 
iar with the departments to which they 
have been assigned. By department, the 
Nixon changes include: 

TREASURY. Edward L. Morgan, 34, 
who was a deputy to Ehrlichman, is now 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
А University of Arizona graduate and 
a lawyer, he is a protégé of Arizona Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater and Attorney p 
General Richard Kleindienst, who got 
him a job as an advance man in the 
1968 Nixon campaign. à E 

INTERIOR. John C. Whitaker, 46, who x 
was briefly secretary of the Cabinet and 
then assistant director of the Domestic 
Council staff, is now Under Secretary of 
the Interior. А geologist who once 
worked for the Standard Oil Co. of Cal- 
ifornia, he has been a Nixon campaign 
associate for nearly 20 years. Although 
Interior Secretary Rogers Morton 
insists that he welcomes Whitaker, the 
two were rivals in Maryland political 
battles. 

TRANSPORTATION. Egil Krogh Jr., 33, - 
who worked in Ehrlichman's Seattle law 
firm during his student years, has be- 
come Under Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. Krogh was only a year out of law _ 
school (the University of Washington), 
and had never actually practiced law | 
when Ehrlichman brought him to - 
Washington in 1969 as Deputy Coun- . 
sel to the President. A few months later - 
he became Deputy Assistant for Do- 


some work on transportation poli 

But he has no ог background in 

field. ў 

HEW. Frank С. Carlucci 

lege friend of former OEO 
Donald Rumsfeld, is Jnd 
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by Acting Chief Richard E. Keiser. 
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-OEO in 1969 after he had worked in Af- 
rica and Brazil as a foreign service of- 
ficer. He followed Rumsfeld as.OEO di- 
rector, then moved to the White House 
in 1971 as Associate Director сї OMB. 

DEFENSE. Lhe spot for a White House 
agent has not been filled yet but has 
been kept open by the refusal of the 
Nixon staff to accept Defense Secretary 
Elliot Richardson's choice for an assis- 
tant secretary. He wanted a longtime as- 
sociate, Jonathan Moore, for the job but 
reluctantly agreed to place Moore ina 
lower position. J 

When that Defense job is filled, Nix- 
on will have either a former member 
of his staff or a man of proven com- 
patibility at or near the top of every De- 
partment except Labor. 

One Nixon admirer in the Govern- 
ment admits that all these White House 
agents “could stifle creative thinking” 
by other officials who want to offer con- 
structive criticism but fear that any can- 
did doubts about Nixon policy would 
quickly get back to the President as ex- 
pressions of disloyalty. On the other 
hand, argues the White House, the 
changes may well serve to make the fed- 
eral bureaucracy more efficient. Con- 
cedes one insider: “I know there are a 
lot of people who look at these White 
House men and think Big Brother is 
watching. Well, maybe that’s good.” 


Changing the Guard 


Presidential Press Secretary Ron 
Ziegler rarely loses his temper. But he 
lost it last week when newsmen ques- 
tioned him closely about the removal 
of Robert H. Taylor, the head of the 
White House Secret Service detail, af- 
ter a run-in with Nixon's Chief of Staff 
H.R. Haldeman. Ziegler claimed Tay- 
lor had been promoted to the somewhat 
lesser job of protecting visiting foreign 

- dignitaries. "Why are you going through 
this charade?” demanded one White 
House correspondent. “Why not: just 
level about it?” “You can assess what 1 
am doing here as a charade,” Ziegler 
shot back, “[but] I take issue with that. 
First of all, Mr. Taylor was not fired...” 

The circumstances of his removal 
were somewhat unusual, however, to 
say the least. Taylor, 46, who has 
worked for the Secret Service since 
1950; clashed with Haldeman last Nov. 
3. Haldeman asked Taylor to lower the 
ropes at the airport in Providence, R.I., 
so that a crowd could. come surging 
through the barriers to create a "spon- 
taneous" welcome. Taylor turned down 
the request. When Haldeman insisted 

on having his way, according to one un- 

verified account, Taylor threatened to 
have him arrested on the spot. 
Taylor has been the head of the 

White House detail since 1967, but Hal- 


deman reportedly went to Secret Ser- 
ice Btrector James J. Rowley and de- 


‘manded his removal. (Rowley officially 
denies this.) On Feb. 9, without any pub- 
lic announcement, Taylor was replaced 
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PROTEST 


“They Are Killing Me” 


The silver-haired old man, tall but 
slightly stoop-shouldered, rocked back 
and forth in an ancient chair at the cen- 
ter of the stage. His desk near by was 
piled high with printer's galleys and pa- 
pers. He was finishing a dreamlike trip 
through his childhood, the final moment 
in a two-hour monologue on slavery, 
war and American history. From a 
packed audience at New York’s Town 
Hall, a voice asked, "Mr. Douglass, 
what do we do? What do we do now?” 

The aged figure of Abolitionist 
Douglass struggled out of the chair. 
“Agitate!” he cried. “Agitate! Agitate!” 
Blackout. A single spotlight cut through 
the darkness, focusing on the old rock- 
ing chair—now empty, still swaying 
back and forth. The audience rose to 
its feet for a thunderous ovation 

Arthur Burghardt, 25, who wrote 
and starred in the Douglass drama, got 
up the next morning, drank a bottle of 
champagne and then went to Manhat- 
tan’s federal courthouse and gave him- 
self up to Start a five-year prison term 
for rejecting induction into the Army. 

Burghardt, the estranged son of an 
educator who is now president of a com- 
munity college in Hartford, Conn., went 
to Deerfield Academy, then Rutgers, be- 
gan acting in Shakespeare, later taught 
in the drama department at Antioch. 
His draft troubles began in 1966 when 
he applied for a conscientious-objector 
classification. His claim was rejected on 
grounds of insufficient “credibility and 
sincerity.” The next year he was sen- 
tenced to five years (the average term 
is two years), but various appeals kept 
him out of prison until November 1971. 

Burghardt was sent to the Federal 
Correctional Institution in Danbury, 
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BURGHARDT AS FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
“Like a Roman candle.” 


Conn., where he became friendly у | 
another prisoner, the Rev. Danie| ne AMI 
rigan. The two jogged together Ч 
discussed the theater and Viet Nam A | 
Absurd Convictions, Modest Hop | 
Berrigan wrote about Burghardt: “ a 
young black resister...had been an à 
tor and TV personality...He came in| 
a Roman candle, with all his {айе ы + 
ploding around us.” : « 
It was precisely the image of Buy life? 
hardt as a “Roman candle" that wo 
ried friends when he first went to Da 
bury. “His presence just demand; 1 
reaction,” observes Denise Spalding лат. 
Manhattan social worker who is пу toda. 
raising funds for Burghardt’s defeny chan 
“There is no way Arthur can walk in сопа 
a room and not be noticed.” Burghar laid 
is in fact 6 ft. 6 in., weighs 250 lbs., ay Їп ZÀ 
he has a deep, booming voice. “The m play: 
ment he went into prison," says his сї iS Pr 
defense attorney, William Kunstler, “ү ло» 
was doomed." ual k 
Explosive. Within three month Pete: 
Burghardt helped to lead a strike again 
inmate working conditions, and w p^ 
thrown into solitary for five month * 8 
Cited for “poor” and "explosive" atl 1"8 < 
tudes, he was then transferred to. th inclu 
U.S. Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Іп Briti 
a maximum-security prison filled wit igh! 
racial hostilities. Last August, Bur XC 
hardt’s second month there, a figi 2004 
broke out in the prison yard betwee ment! 
two inmates, one black and one white SS 
When the prison guards broke up Ша 
fight, they led only ‘the black їптаї | e 
away to be disciplined, A crowd of 20 as 
blacks gathered to protest, Burgnard SEES 
among them. Later that evening he Wên çt $ 
summoned to the warden's office and T A х 
fused to go. Guards used chemical spra) сл qj 
and rubber truncheons to subdue hi; ¢ 
then took him to solitary. Three gual carts 
were injured in the fight. Two of the cross 
“assaults” were handled administrati“ main 
ly; for the third, Burghardt now fat'ers F 
another trial, probably in April or Mé ance: 
and a possible additional sentence [Silve 
three years. „пех! 
Federal officials express surpris? “quie 
the attention Burghardt's case IS recelUago y 
ing. He was "identified as a ringleade had 
says Norman Carlson, director реу 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, “and W До 
the officers attempted to place и L 
segregation, he attempted to agitate 0 p 
er inmates in his behalf." f "i are 
Ironically, while one arm 0 FAR 
Federal Government has Burge тош 
locked up, another, the Nationa hiis 
dowment for the Arts, has granted eif 155] 
$7,000 to work оп a movie on how 
erick Douglass. Burghardt is EL ideal 
Burghardt himself said to one © 
fense attorneys, "They are killin РЕЙ 
One of his ardent backers 15 „о; fe 
Langner, president of the 
Theatre Guild. “It’s a crime that 5 
great talent has to languish 1D 
Langner says. “You only have so ati 
years in your life, but Arthur ke } 
going to say 'O.K., you win. He co^ 
be there forever." 


| BI AMERICAN SCENE 
Г am 


“Where do you live?" 

“Palm Beach." 

“Yes, but where do you live?" 

“Palm Beach.” 

“І mean, where do you live in real 
life?” | 

—Two Palm Beach women, 1973 


The unreal life of the croquet tour- 
nament and the formal ball goes on 
J today just as though nothing much had 

changed, except for the invention of air 
|» conditioning, since Henry Flagler first 
laid a railroad span across Lake Worth 
in 1894 and opened up an idyllic new 
| playground to his friends. From what 
. is probably the world’s richest island, 
er, “h mow at the height of the two-month rit- 

ual known simply as The Season, TIME's 
| Peter Range reports: 


dw рм BEACH is the kind of town where 
a base population of 10,000 (swell- 
» дү ing during the winter to about 40,000, 
to th including the contingent of imported 
{ British servants) supports no less than 
«eight branch offices of New York Stock 
Exchange firms; a bank that handles 
| figh about $500 million in its trust depart- 
„ment; some 25 art galleries peddling an 
estimated $10 million worth of what lo- 
ap „Са! Culture Critic Rolf Kaltenborn calls 
ai, the worst art per square inch of any 
of 20 place in the world"; a brand new Rolls- 
gnari Royce dealership that has sold 35 cars 
x „Since its opening in West Palm Beach 
nd last September; and a mayor who cam- 
paigns, usually unopposed, in a mere 
| spray Onc: 
. Cadillac. 
e n Orchids. It is also a town where golf 
puar carts have a permanent right of way in 
th crossing Highway А-1-А, the island's 
al Y main traffic artery, in front of the Break- 
faders Hotel. It is just the place for alli- 
` Mê ances of the rich and famous to be born. 
ace ' Silver-haired Jim Kimberly, the Klee- 
„nex heir, and his 22-year-old wife Jac- 
ris? quie were out fishing for sailfish a week 
гес! аро with King Hussein of Jordan, who 
ader had made it a point to phone the Kim- 
of therlys before meeting with President 
| wht Nixon in Washington. 
him! Louis Yaeger, an investment con- 
teollisultant and Western Union's largest 
shareholder, prefers informal surround- 
of things. “I can conduct all my business 
ghataround the pool,” he says. So can Frank 
al EfMcMahon, a Canadian oil millionaire. 
ed Ніз poolside telephone has four lines 
Еге ог calls to New York and Vancouver. 
jing Though many Palm Beach notables 
But deal daily in stock portfolios that could 
his паке a conglomerate feel like a shoe- 
g méShine parlor, it is considered proper to 
philchat not about mergers but perhaps the 
, Yoldifficulties of orchid raising. 
suchi The women of Palm Beach gener- 
з. jalally fall into two categories, and their 
› ma'men follow close behind (in Gucci loaf- 
; neers). Some are big on the social scene, 
5 collike Mary Sanford, who claims to have 
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nt A Nice, Friendly Place to Visit 


been one of the first to make money 
for charity at parties that everyone was 
going to anyway. “Women like to put 
on their ball gowns. They can’t wear 
them to a little private party, can they?” 
Others profess to avoid it as much as 
they can. Mrs. Algur Meadows (Gen- 
eral American Oil) much prefers to play 
golf, especially on Ladies’ Day at the 
Everglades Club, but she gets “caught 
up in” the (strictly ladies) luncheon and 
(mixed) dinner party circuit. “There are 
almost too many parties," complains 
Mrs. Meadows, “I was recently out elev- 
en nights in a row. 1 canceled out on 
the twelfth, and there's a lun- 
cheon every day. Some peo- 
ple have nothing more to 
do!" 

Her scuba-diving friend, 
Mrs. George Schrafft, wife of 
the candy and restaurant 
man, avoids the grander 
events and still manages to 
survive as a popular member 
of the set. “I love this place 
because we can have our 
boat out of the inlet in ten 
minutes,” she says. “But 
opening night at the Play- 
house [every Monday. is 
opening night]—that’s: the 
biggest deal in town. All 
these dames get their jewels 
out of the vault and go. It’s 
ludicrous.” 

In fact, the ceremonial 
of redeeming the jewels at 
the Worth Avenue National 
Bank rather resembles a 
Blue Chip stamp close-out. 
Troops of chauffeurs stop on 
South County Road to re- 
trieve the little black bags 
filled with Madame’s diamonds and 
Sir’s cuff links, and they return later at 
night to redeposit the goods under the 
watchful eyes of a guard equipped with 
a short-barreled shotgun, The First Na- 
tional Bank has other treasures in its 
vaults, including someone’s favorite 
mink teddy bear and 500 bottles of rare 
French wine of vintages back to 1926. 

The leading dowager, Marjorie 
Merriweather Post, 85, believes in mar- 
riage (four), апа $о, in its way, does the 
rest of Palm Beach. Millionaire William 
Wakeman, who had a roving eye, was 
mysteriously wounded one night, which 
confined him to a wheelchair, but he 
continued escorting Mrs. Nancy Wake- 
man to parties, and when asked about 
his affliction, he would gently say, “My 
wife shot me." 

Besides, since everyone knows ev- 
eryone else (“If you sneeze in the north 
end, you've got pneumonia in the south 
end," says Jacquie Kimberly), there is 
little chance for any secret hanky-pan- 
ky to stay secret. А man of station holds 
his liquor well and does not dance till 
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11 p.m. n SRM the Colony Hotel. mJ f 
bar is consi¥eregha late-night revel. ~~. 4 

Rita аспа, ia Parisian graeiHe 
the shores of Рац Beach торе 
time this season, IS"esthusiastis 
the city. Asked what she is doing with 
her time, she explains in thick conti- 
nental accents, “I just divorced Charles 
Lachman [of Revlon], so you know Im 
doing nothing. But Гуе worn a long 
dress every night for six weeks, and Гуе 
had my picture in the paper seven times 
already. This is probably one of the last 
civilized places left in America. It’s so 
rich and it's friendly." 

Well, March 3rd is Betty McMa- 
hon's Hospital Ball, for which she says 
she has been getting up at 7 every Mmorp: ` 
ing and at which she platis AO raise: © 
$1,000,000. Her friends ave'been doz e i 
nating unwanted diaîmofds forfauction- % 
ing. "Women have some: to eet to, # с 
gether,” she observes. So Why UNE 
together for charity? Lets faceit'if you i 
wes praed to a b жле Р 
couldn't do this.” 5 e HE 

к” Mas ыў 
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tually need it. The maze of rules surrounding federal farm 


Time to Plant a New Farm Policy 


ARMERS in the U.S. have long stood in the anomalous po- 
sition of being gradually and benevolently subsidized out 
of existence. For the overall American economy to become 
ever larger, a smaller and smaller segment of its work force 
has had to take over the job of growing the nation’s food, thus 
allowing the rest to use their energies in other industries. The 
US. was able to urbanize as rapidly as it did in large part be- 
cause the Government helped those who chose to stay on the 
land to become steadily more productive. It built land-grant 
colleges for their sons, provided constant and up-to-the-min- 
ute weather information, paid for agricultural research, and, 
most important, adopted a whole series of policies that made 
the U.S. farmer a privileged denizen of the land. 
The result is that within only a few generations, the Amer- 
ican soil has bloomed as almost no one believed it could. 
BALTERMAN 


ILLINOIS FARM FAMILY ENJOYING DINNER 


+from one o tof every seven job holders to one in only 25 
just since World War 1I—U.S. farmers are still able to pro- 
duce a harvest out of all proportion to the nation's food 
needs. Whenever such surpluses hit the market, they obvi- 
ously caused prices to shoot downward, often to the point of 
cruel losses to the men who grew the food. To this almost 
unique problem of enormous overproductivity:on the farms, 
the Government eventually was forced to find a solution. Ex- 
acily 40 years ago from this year's spring planting season, 
Washington began paying many of the nation's farmers not 
to use part of their land for crops. The aim was to keep farm 
supplies down to roughly the current level of demand, and 
thus keep prices up to roughly what farmers thought to be a 
fair rate of return on their time and money. 

That plan has long since become a kind of monster. In fis- 
cal year 1972, the Government pumped out some $4 billion 
in farm subsidies, v. $3.8 billion in 1967. Many U.S. farmers 
—along with their local tractor dealer, seed salesman and 

mail-order supplier—have come to count on Washington's 
annual check for part of their income, whether or not they ac- 


Évén though t ее. farm population has continued to shrink | 
ev 


policy has turned farming into a kind of beat-the-Govern- 
ment-at-its-own-game business, encouraging some farmers 
togo#ect subsidies that rightfully they should not get. 

Most important, the subsidies have not been doing their 
job of late. Current farm supplies are substantially below de- 
nrand—an imbalance that is forcing up food. prices at their 


st rate in a quarter century. Wholesale prices of meat, 
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produce and other farm goods rose a disturbing 2.9% in Jy 
uary, having already vaulted by more than 5% in Decemb 
The total increase for both months topped a 26-year тес 
for food inflation in so short.a period. These increases зу 
will be passed оп to the consumer. | 

Every President since Truman has despaired of fede, | 
farm policy and tried to change it. Some have succeeded; 
making adjustments; the level of price supports, a plan y 
der which the Government guarantees that commodity pri 
will not fall below a certain set amount, was lowered sligh | 
in the Johnson Administration, for example. In the face of 
powerful farm bloc in Congress, however, no President ly 
dared to seek major changes in agricultural policy. But Rig 
ard Nixon, faced with growing consumer outrage at fo 
prices and with no need to seek re-election, last week y 
veiled a daring plan that would, over perhaps three уед 
abolish federal farm subsidies, marketing controls and ac 
age allotments that limit farm supplies. 

His goal, the President said, is to reduce the farmer’s d 
pendence on Government payments for part of his incon 
give him more freedom in planting decisions, and pave i 
way for increased crop exports. If the plan passes Congre 
—and that is anything but certain—the Administration мой 
retain some residual authority to pay farmers to keep pz, 
of their land idle. But White House economists believe th 
such powers will not have to be used in the foreseeable fi 
ture. “The Government is going to get out of the agricultu 
business," exults one economist who frequently advises Ni 
on, “They are sneaking out and they cannot fully admit! 
but they are trying to do it.” The effort is bound to touch ¢ 
an acrimonious debate from the barnyard to the halls of Co: | 
gress over just how the U.S. should change its farm polic 
or whether it should be changed at all. E | 

n 


pose 
agri 
; | dep: 

As some of the best-fed, not to say most overfed, peop! eme 
in the world; Americans obviously have much to be grate: Aes 
for in the farm program. Moreover, the U.S. is hardly Ú aa 
only nation that subsidizes its farmers; many foreign CO you 
tries have even more elaborate arrangements—and hig ^ ^ 
food prices: But like any other set of rules that artificially te! agri 
er free markets for a long time, Washington’s agricultural рї се. 
icy has promoted distortions. Western farmers, for exaMP сагс 
have been paid by the Government to irrigate formerly ^: then 
usable land that the very next year was placed ina soil a ORE 
servation program and thus, for still a further price, Wy supr 
held out of production. Subsidies to milk producers are pa omy 
on the basis of the butterfat content in their COWS M bett 
which naturally has encouraged dairy farmers to prodr. supr 
through the breeding and feeding of cattle, ever richer ma dem 
Consumer tastes, of course, have gone precisely the other" дүү 
—to large quantities of fat-free milk. pi duce 

The system forces the U.S. consumer to pay two sè ig [Ong 
hidden food costs. First, he pays more at the cash E | Start 
than he would under completely free markets рес | Eure 
Government does not let the price on many basic com oyu 
ities fall below a certain level. Then there is a second mak 
the form of tax moneys that the Government spends олы 2o 
sidies. Economist Charles Schultze, former U.S. budg? ernn 
rector, estimates that consumers would pay а 


total of latio 
billion less for food each year if all Government farm P crop 


X Vice: 

grams were abolished. th pres: 
During his first term, Nixon showed no more zeal N 
farm 0 14, \ 


his predecessors in bucking the congressional 1 
Shih often professes to oppose handouts, but clearly WÎ opti 
any substitute policy to guarantee just as gooda 
ers. Indeed, the President went after the farm VO 
armed with an extra helping of dessert for almost 
who owned a tractor. He named Earl Butz, 
outspoken and effective farm advocate. as 


| retary; he allowed a higher than usual 60 million acres to be 
| taken out of production. Needless to say, farmers did their 
‚ duty at the polls. 

i Other forces were at work to hold down farm supplies 
and prop up food prices last year. For one thing, meat pro- 
duction is subject to normal supply cycles, which rise and 
fall as farmers respond to current prices by breeding more an- 


ne imals when prices are high and by cutting back when they 
Mb are low. By unhappy coincidence, the cycles for both cattle 
recog and hogs reached their low points in unison during the last 
5 S% | few months. Moreover, the economy as a whole shifted into 


: high gear at the same time, and meat prices jumped. De- 

del mand from foreign buyers also jumped. The Soviets, whose 

Cedi harvest was a disaster, ordered $1.2 billion worth of Amer- 
ican grain. As a result, prices surged; wheat prices, for ex- 
ample, jumped almost 4596 between July and October. 

By the first of this year, the nation's storehouses had 
been drastically emptied of grain stockpiles and fattening an- 
imals—a fact that was driven home to White House poli- 
cymakers by the spurt in wholesale farm prices. Suddenly it 
was clear that the “increased supplies route" long advocated 
as a counter to high food prices would have to be nudged 
into motion at once. Treasury Secretary George Shultz plant- 

; ed the seeds of the new policy in the Administration's an- 
nouncement of Phase III last month. 

The Phase III rules reduced the so-called wheat set-aside, 
or acreage taken out of production, from about 15 million 
in 1972 to zero in 1973, thus encouraging farmers to plant a 
much bigger crop. Ín addition, set-aside acreage for other 

crops can be used this year for grazing, a provision that 
; should goad farmers into building up their livestock herds. 
ı| To make certain that domestic grain requirements get first 
|| priority, the President eliminated export subsidies for the 
j next twelve months and ordered the Government's Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to unload most of its remaining 
i! stockpiles on the home market as soon as possible. 


u 

But not even the long overdue retreat from subsidies pro- 
iq Posed by Nixon will get the Government completely out of 
4 agrigiltare—nor should it. The job of providing an orderly, 
| dependable supply of food from field to table is such an el- 
peop! ementary social necessity that public policy must indeed be 
| involved in it. But the Administration can still do much to ex- 
| tricate itself from needless details, to encourage unfettered 
markets, and to keep down the cost of basic foods. The U.S. 

j| would do well to adopt these farm policies: 
> Increase supplies. The overall objective of any U.S. 
p. agriculture program should be to increase farm output sub- 
stantially. When the supply of foods that are now scarce 
{ catches up with demand, the price that consumers pay for 
» them will begin to fall, or at least to level off. However, farm- 
| ers should stop worrying so much about price-deflating over- 
! supplies of beef and other meats. As long as the U.S. econ- 
j| Оту remains strong, the American demand for more and 
| better meat products seems almost insatiable. As for grains, 
supplies should grow because of a major increase in foreign 
1 demand, brought on by new prosperity and new political re- 
| alities. If Soviet leaders are serious about their promise to pro- 
ist duce more meat, the Russians will almost certainly become 
s: is long-term grain customers for American farmers. China has 
reg | Started buying U.S. cotton for the first time in 20 years. The 
use j Europeans, and especially the Japanese, show signs of en- 
mr Joying a large part of their higher paychecks on their plates, 

] bi j making them promising customers as well. 
onsi > Abolish parity. Probably no concept in modern gov- 
dget ernment is more meaningless than parity, which is the re- 
0 lationship between. the price that farmers collect for their 
tm F crops and livestock, and what they pay for the goods and ser- 
ices that they use. Parity harks back to Washington's De- 
al t Pression-era effort to raise farm prices to their level in 1910- 
m 0:14, which farmers then remembered as “good times.” The 
waoptimum parity is 100, the theoretical level that prevailed in 
or fa pre-World War I days. Today, parity is running at a rela- 
in 1’ tively high mark of 80. Considering that farm productivity 
any! has changed drastically in six decades, the notion of fixing 
tion’ farm prices to achieve a certain parity point is about as sen- 
ure 
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sible as an attempt to set.the defense budget оп the basis of 
musket prices. The Administration wisely hopes to abandon 
parity in setting new price floors. T 

> Guarantee income råther than prices. Secretary 
Butz has repeatedly argued, that the justification for high ^ 
food prices is the farmer’s understandable desire to earn an 
adequate income. Government subsidies and price supports, 
however, line the pockets of big, rich farmers far more than 
lower-income people on the land. Thus Washington should 
stop interfering with the free movement of agricultural prices 
and attack the periodic problem of low farm income directly 
—by supplementing what the marginally efficient farmer gets 
at market with outright Government payments. Under this 
plan, the Government would determine just how high the 
market prices for major crops should be in order for farm 
families to live adequately. If prices fell below that level, the 
Government would make up the difference by a direct in- 
come grant. Huge agribusiness firms and other large-scale 
farmers would not often qualify because their diversified op- 
erations would keep market fluctuations in any one crop 
from having a huge effect on total income. 

> Make it easier for young farmers to get started. 


ARTHUR SHAY 


RAISING HOGS MASSIVELY IN MIDWEST 


Despite an overabundance of farmers in general, the U.S. 
has a shortage of young farmers. Many young men brought 
up on farms who would like to stay are forced to find jobs else- 
where because their parents’ operation is too small or inef- 
ficient to offer a future. Yet the capital required to get into 
production on even a modest farm has shot up to at least $40,- 
000—a sum that few farmers starting out could obtain. Just 
as the Government now offers special aid to “small” busi- 
nesses grossing several million dollars annually, it should do 
more to encourage the flow of young blood into productive 
farming by helping qualified ag school graduates obtain cred- 
it. Such a plan would offer a fighting chance to families who 
are passionately attached to farming as a life-style. 

More and more statesmen, and even some farm leaders, 
want to turn Washington's agricultural effort away from a 
wasteful and expensive campaign to limit production, and to- 
ward the goal of allowing the nation to realize its full boun- 
ty. Théy have been rebuffed and delayed largely by politics, 
both at home and abroad. The time finally seems to have ar- i 
rived when the bulk of American farmers are well enough off 
financially to make the change without having to endure un- 
due jolts, and when foreign customers are eager to buy more 
of America’s agricultural wealth than ever before. The Ad- 
ministration’s willingness to seize that opportunity, says , 
Economist Walter Heller, "represents its best opportunity tO — 
go down in history on the economic front as a constructive _ 
leadership." The President would be opening a front at a point. 
that most economists, both liberal and conservative, believe is 
ripe for a Nixonian counterrevolution. = William R. Doerner 
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For convenience and personal mobility, probably nothing in our time 
will replace the car. 

Unfortunately, as more and more big, powerful cars appear on Euro- 
pean streets that were never designed with cars in mind, the car has be- 
come a source of inconvenience and immobility. 

A good part of the solution, we believe, is to offer you cars that 
give you more room inside without taking up more room outside. Cars 
that can zip through traffic, park practically anywhere, and navigate 
through the narrow streets and around the tight corners found in Europe's 
great cities. 

This is the logic behind the Fiat 127 and 128. With 80% of the space 
devoted to you and your luggage and only 2096 to the engine, these cars 
have more usable space inside than some American cars over 1m longer, 
yet they're shorter outside than other European cars in their class. — 

(The same kind of thinking, by the way, has gone into the Fiat 124 
and 132. They're shorter outside than almost anything else in their class, 
yet roomier inside than some of Europe's “luxury cars.") 

As for their engines, what the 127 and 128 lack in brute size. they 
make up in efficiency. Both have transverse-mounted engines that give 
you top speeds of 140 km/h and can either cruise all day at 120 to 
125 km/h or endure stop-and-go traffic without strain. They get in the 
neighbourhood of 14 km per litre of fuel. And when it comes to accel- 
eration, both have more passing ability than cars with engines hundreds 
of cubic centimetres larger. i 

Lastly, the Fiat 127 and 128 are distinguished by an unprecedented 
number of other refinements for cars of their size, rangin g from front 
disk brakes to front-wheel drive. Which means superior performance 
and handling, And superior traction on icy, snowy streets. — 

The way we see it, our cities would be a lot better off if everyone 
drove cars designed along these lines. ; 

But if you drive one now, you'll be a lot better off than the people 


who don't. 
TFI HAJTÍ 
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Video Therapy 


Instant replay, split-screen images 
and closeups have long been known to 
TV sports fans. Now they are begin- 
ning to become familiar to psychiatric 
patients as well. An increasing number 
of psychotherapists are supplementing 
their treatment by using video tape to 
give patients a good look at themselves. 
Some enthusiasts are so excited about 
the results that they are already talking 
of a major breakthrough in psychiatry. 

One of the most creative pioneers 
in the new method is Manhattan Psy- 
choanalyst Milton M. Berger, who uses 
a combination of analytic and video 
techniques to treat individuals, couples 
and families. While conducting tradi- 
tional therapy sessions, Berger operates 
two cameras equipped with zoom lens- 
es designed to catch face, hand and body 
movements that often reveal more than 
the spoken word about personality and 
emotional problems. Patients can watch 
themselves on one or all of Berger's four 
TV monitors, or view reruns later. 

i Forced by video to “remove their 
| blinders," as Berger puts it, many pa- 
tients notice that their facial expressions 
can put people off. A TV scriptwriter 
being treated in both individual and 

up therapy watched a tape of her- 
If made during a group session, then 
dissolved in tears. "What bothered me;" 
"she told Berger, 245 this smug expres- 
sion I have on my face—as if I know it 
с I really don’t.” In other cases, 
the camera may pick up a patient's hid- 
den fears. One young woman reacted 
with a look of sheer terror when she 
was called “а sexy babe" by a member 
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of her therapy group. The sight of her 
face on the TV screen made her realize 
that it was important to understand the 
causes of her sexual anxieties. 

Video can be equally, useful in 
pointing up the significance of silence. 
After a wife complained that her hus- 
band showed no reaction when she 
spoke to him, Berger replayed a tape 
made at a previous joint therapy ses- 
sion. In the rerun, the wife talked while 
her husband held his pipe in clenched 
fingers and tamped down the tobacco 
with a jabbing motion that in retrospect 
revealed a “squelched inner fury." 

Very often, Berger finds, replays can 
demonstrate to patients that their re- 
lationships with others go wrong be- 
cause they send contradictory “double 
messages" when they speak or listen. 
One illustration: a husband responded 
to a suggestion from his wife with the 
words, “That’s a good idea"—but at the 
same time he brushed an invisible bit 
of dust from his trouser leg with a ges- 
ture of almost contemptuous dismissal. 
Similarly, a wife's quiet posture as she 
sat listening to her husband suggested 
attentiveness, but her face looked bored. 

Replays can also stimulate "retro- 
spective shock"—the sudden recovery 
of old memories that may give insight 
into present troubles. After watching 
her rigid posture on the monitor for 15 
minutes, one patient recalled a child- 
hood fear: that she would be abandoned 
if she did not behave. That was the rea- 
son for her exaggerated self-control as 
an adult. Aware that the fear was no 
longer realistic, she became able to re- 
lax and behave more spontaneously. 

In another variation of the video 


technique, Berger projects as many , | 
twelve pictures of a patient side by Side | 
each more blurred than the ргесефү | 
one. For many patients, he says, the 
multiple, shadowy images serve aç | 
bridge “into deeper inner selves” VA 
have remained, like the images the AU 
selves, elusive and distorted. Berl 
asked one shy, self-demeaning salesm; 
with virtually no memories of his chil 
hood to comment on split-screen in 
ages of himself. "It's like me lookin 
into the past," the salesman said, “ap 
І get smaller and smaller until | qj 
appear into nothingness.” Then he ; 
membered that as a child he had fa 
worthless, different from others, andi 
nored at home. Berger believes that thi 
insight into early feelings of іпѕірпі 
icance eventually helped the salesma 
to shed some of his shyness. | 
To critics of Berger’s approach, vit 
eo tape is no more than a distractio: 
an expensive plaything. But Berger an 
many of his colleagues consider it n 
a toy but a tool, and not prohibitivd 
expensive. Adequate equipment, Berg: 
says, can be bought for two or thré 
thousand dollars. 


Older and Wiser 


From the moment of birth the aj 
erage human being loses brain cell 
They die at a rate that can accelerat 
to as many as 100,000 per day by ag 
60, and unlike other cells they are п 
replaced. That dismaying loss woul 
seem to ensure a substantial decline i: 
mental capacity by middle age. But Ps), 
chologist Jon Kangas, director of th: 
University of Santa Clara Counselint 
Center, believes that despite the dimir 
ishing number of brain cells, IQ may at 
tually increase with age. In a гесе? 
study, Kangas found that the IQs of 4 
men and women in the San Francise 
Bay area went up about 20 points Ы 
tween childhood and early middle af 

First tested as preschoolers, mei! 
bers of the group had a mean* 100 
110.7. This rose to 113.3 ten years it) 
er and to 124.1 after another 15 ye 
By the time the subjects were In Ше 
{0-44 age group, their mean IQ ¥ 
130.1. E 
Kangas found an unexpected Y 4 
ation between IQ changes in men ^ 

th uh 
women: among men, those Witi | 
highest IQs as children showed, M 
greatest increase in IQ scores as а d 
But among women, those who aah 
brightest as youngsters made the М lr 
est gains in adulthood. Most of the i 
male subjects were housewives od 
undemanding jobs, while all Ed j 
males had stimulating careers. Гот | 
reason, Kangas attributes the Шей 
female IQ differences to his ume Г 
jobs—or lack of them. Though Dé 
mits that he cannot prove it, be nl 
orizes that performing menial tas з ШЙ 
not only bore some women, but 
even hold them back intellectually: | 


*Half scored higher, the other half lower. 
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TWAS Ambassador 


deal for the same fare as any 
other airlines economy service. 

It gives you a better deal 
in the things that matter to 
you - like convenience,comfort, 
and space. 

None of these are gim- 
micks. If they were,experienced 
travellers would have seen 
through them. 


tive]. Instead, more and more 
ern experienced travellers are ‘ 
the! changing to TWA’s Ambassador a" 
E Service. 2 


n 


| 


Service aims to give you a better 


we give you the maximum 
legroom IATA allows. 

And TWA’s special design 
gives you maximum shinroom. 


NOTA GIMMICK 
Most economy flights 


SERVICE, _ 


"o Al don’t give you any choice of | 
cel food. We give you a choice А 

erat of three main courses. It adds р 

y ap to our overheads, but it gives S 

КШ you a better meal. : Я 

тер їй : E 

IE Psy 9 К 

iselint i 

jimi t 
ауа ү: 

recen S 
ОРА МОТА СІММІСК E. 

1cisc All TWA’s 707s have our ёз 
exclusive, specially designed а 

е аш : seat. The middle folds down a 
mei ; , 

[0 ; as a side table when nobody's 

rs Jal sitting next to you. МОТА GIMMICK 

year : These special seats cost Ambassador Service 

he 37) us over $12 million. That’s the doesn't go in for exotic hostesses. 

da price of building a real differ- ^ Tt does go in for very pleasant, 

| vail ence into an airline. .. professional ones. 

n afl ^. They give you quick atten- 

ih tion when you want it, and 

a leave you alone when you want 

adu to be left alone. 


NOTA GIMMICK 
Legroom speaks louder 
tha fancy чий х 


You'll like them. 


LAWRENCE (CENTER) & H.S.T. IN 1945 


v 
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i Ке : 
WITH EISENHOWER IN 1950 


The Durable Wilsonian 


He was, above all, a keeper of vows 
and custodian of tradition. As an eighth- 
grader, David Lawrence would walk 
four miles to the Buffalo public library 
to read the Congressional Record. That 
tide of small print did not intimidate 
him but carried him close to great men 
and events. He promised himself that 
he would go to Washington and con- 
vey to others the drama of the great 
speech, the Government report, the of- 
ficial text. At 21 he made another 
pledge: Not to drink any whisky, any 
coffee or any tea, so as to try to keep in 
training for the job.” He remained fit in- 
deed, and he came to view "the job" as 
a defense of old values. 

Lawrence reported on the Admin- 
istrations of eleven Presidents, became 
one of the most widely read conserva- 
tive columnists of his day and founded 
and edited U.S. News & World Report. 
He performed these missions until the 
end; his last newspaper column ap- 

. peared two days before a heart attack 
killed him last week at the age of 84. 

Lawrence was not a Washington 
personality in the manner of the Alsop 
brothers or the late Drew Pearson. Nor 
was he an eminence like Walter Lipp- 
mann or Arthur Krock. In recent times 
the readership of his newspaper column 
declined, and his writing became utter- 
ly predictable. But for more than 60 

years Lawrence was a formidable jour- 
nalist who always knew his audience, 

He began as a reporter of hard news. 

An A.P. stringer while at Princeton, he 


scooped the country by revealing the 


death of Grover Cleveland in 1908. (A 
telegram from Mys. Cleveland. whom 
heshad befriended during an earlier 
ng» assignment, alerted him.) As- 
signed to the White House of Wood- 
row Wilson, who had taught him at 
Princeton, Lawrence broke the story of 
Secretary of State William Jennings 


FRANCIS MILLER—LIFE 


AT WORK IN WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Custodian of tradition. 


Bryan’s resignation from Wilson’s Cab- 
inet. In 1915 he became Washington 
correspondent for the old New York 
Evening Post, which soon began send- 
ing his daily column to subscribers by 
telegraph; Lawrence took pride in 
claiming to be the first Washington col- 
umnist syndicated by wire. 

By 1919 he was in business for him- 
self, with a series of financial and po- 
litical reporting services and publica- 
tions. These evolved after World War 
IL into U.S. News & World Report (cur- 
rent circ. 1,940,000). He kept the mag- 
azine Conservative in politics, quiet in 
tone. Fads, fashions, the arts, sports 
—these were beside Lawrence’s point. 
“No sir,” he would say in vetoing a sto- 
ry. “This is a magazine of news signif- 
icance, and this isn’t significant news.” 

Through it all, Lawrence wrote up 
to six columns a week, and it was as a 
columnist that he was best known; in the 
late 2505, more than 350 papers carried 
his opinions. These views infuriated 
many and often puzzled even his admir- 
ers. He called himself a Wilsonian liber- 
al. That brand, he said, was “true liber- 
alism.” His positions on domestic affairs 
generally reflected the right wing of the 
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Republican Party. Though an enr \ 
Democrat, Lawrence supported thal 
election of Hoover in 1932 (бес, = 
was “dangerous to change Partie DI CE 
mid-Depression") and stayed With ey 
subsequent Republican candidate " 
He castigated the "socialist" т 
ods of F.D.R.’s New Deal, conden 
most of Eisenhower's "middle qt 
road" policies, opposed L.B.J. on dd df 
rights. Lawrence argued that the 4 
Amendment had been ratified by tig 
Reconstruction legislatures. An ат 
internationalist, he urged lavish Us 
to Europe and supported the U:N 
also defended Senator Joseph Мес 
thy and was particularly incensed Буф t 
Senate’s censure of McCarthy. 
In private, Lawrence was gentle Bl 
tiring and generous. Stock-option pi 
enabled employees to buy into his pfi 
lications—at what were termed Баг 
prices. U.S. News & World Керо) 
сате employee-owned in 1962, tholl J 
Lawrence remained editor, chief ey 
utive officer and voting trustee of 
subordinates’ stockholdings. Com 
now passes to a committee of seniore! Sou: 
ployees. The new editor, Howard Fli. it as 
er, 63, and chief executive officer, Jc. “It’s 
Н. Sweet, 65, are longtime Lawre , ing « 
men who can be expected to Кеер! bece 
prosperous magazine faithful to! you 
founder's precepts. 
| sugg 
New China Hand o 
Columnist Joseph Alsop came! In a 
lunch at Washington's National Pr exai 
Club last week and ate just thertink aske 
portion of crow. A full house of his ting 
leagues heard him expatiate on his! also} 
cent visit to China. “The Chinese s; Also 
tem, he admitted, “is achieving a ml Chir 
greater degree of practical success th pen 
most Americans, and certainly I, 
supposed.” Coming from an old Chi says 
hand, a staunch defender of Chi ҮС 
Kai-shek, a relentless past critic of Ñ К 
Tse-tung’s “disordered, paranolac + pus 
ernment,” Alsop’s new tone—bol EP" 
print and on the rostrum—comes act. e&t 
as a marked mellowing. But he a very 
the master of the ominous рген ТТ 
he asserted that the Soviets will » RON 
within three years whether or not | duri 
to war with China, ; , | dane 
Alsop told his audience thal life, 
Russians would finally back down her 
talks with Chinese officials, incl or g 
Premier Chou En-lai, persuade jj hour 
that Peking's policy must be seen "atram 
light of the threat they perceive A { theg 
the Russian border. He conce HT A 
his “rather gloomy view" is not ; Scrip 
stood in the U.S. “The New York ;| vinci 
view of the world," Alsop агсћу j ods 
served, “doesn’t include the poss! some 
of such as I have outlined, but Mr: «det 1 
En-lai very definitely does. So 0 К 
them is obviously crazy. . US Metres 
Alsop is bullish on Sino T 
tions—at least while the Russian пип, 
remains. He claimed that the СЫЙ cal 
are even reconsidering their OPP ad th 
to a strong U.S. military prese" 


ALSC 
Seei 


ALSOP (LEFT) AT THE GREAT WALL 
Seeing how it works. 


iore Southeast Asia, and may come to view 

d Fli it asa force neutralizing Soviet might. 

er, Ji "It's known,” Alsop quipped, "as sing- 

wre ing out of the other side of your mouth, 

еер because now you know on which side 
to i your bread is buttered.” 

Alsop has been privately irked by 
suggestions that his highly favorable 
columns on China signaled a new-found 
admiration for the Communist system. 

‘ame’ In a letter to the Washington Post, for 
al Pi example, John Kenneth Galbraith 
e-tink: asked in mock wonder whether the *'dis- 
hist tinguished columnist, Mr. Chou En- 
| hisi alsop” was related to "Captain Joe 
ese § Alsop,” who for years had dismissed 

a тї Chinese Communists as,simply an “ар- 
ass th pendage" of the Soviet Union. 

LE "You go to see whether it works," 
1 Ch says Alsop. “You don't have to change 
Сї your mind about Mao." Indeed, his 25 
of N columns on the China trip suggest that 
ac [ Reporter Alsop checked Advocate Al- 
both SOp's preconceptions at the border: “I 
saci! didn’t interest myself in the moral as- 
2 155 Pects of the state. By any standard, it is 
dicli) Very Immoral and unfree.” Instead of 
| fulminating, he visited areas he had 
known as an aide to the Flying Tigers 
during World War II, and dug into mun- 
hat || dane but fascinating areas of Chinese 
| Ше. "There was hardly any sightseeing,” 
WI: he recalled. "It was going to a factory 
ox Or going to a commune and spending 
led hours and hours taking figures and 
n1" tramping about endlessly seeing how 
е ac | the goddamned thing worked." 
Jed | Such diligence paid off. Alsop's de- 
{ш Scription of the economic base of a pro- 
k f vincial commune or production meth- 
ha ods at à small rural factory provide 
ssi" some of the freshest Western reporting 
fr. yet from China. He even found evi- 
| on dence of humor in the seemingly stolid 
¢ Communist leadership. At the start of a 

three-hour interview, Chou En-lai asked 
him, “Would you like to know what I 


really think, or would you like another 
poS tof those boring public interviews?" 


Nvsns 
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Sample of One? 


Strangers stop them in restaurants 
and write them letters, favorable and 
unfavorable. Reporters hound them for 
interviews, and they are already being 
lined up by the talk shows. A publisher 
has asked them to write their joint au- 
tobiography. Pat and Bill Loud, in short, 
are discovering what it feels like to be 
TV stars. An American Family, the 
public broadcasting series in which they 
are featured, is no Ozzie-and-Harriet 
confection, but the story of their lives 
and the lives of their five children—with 
real laughs, real tears and a real break- 
up that resulted in their divorce. 

The Louds sit in fascination to 
watch the series unfold each Thursday 
night. It shows an attractive, upper-mid- 
dle-income family with five children 
—three boys and two girls—in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Many scenes in the six 
episodes shown so far have reflected 
mundane aspects of domestic life, but 
some have been unusual. Pat has visited 
Son Lance, 20, who has taken up a ho- 
mosexual life in New York City; a 
brushfire has nearly destroyed the fam- 
ilys four-bedroom home; the antago- 
nism between Pat and Bill has become 
obvious. Bill comes across as a charm- 
ing gladhander, while Pat seems more 
withdrawn and unhappy. The children 
are all different. Lance, for example, 
looks and acts effeminate, while Kevin, 
18, is a typical high school politician. 

The Louds are not happy with what 
they see. "I'm mortally ashamed of 
some of the things I did in the picture, 
such as getting drunk in the restaurant," 
confesses Pat. She and Bill are also an- 
gry at Producer Craig Gilbert over the 


DAVID HENRY 


sent 


Dip Dil Dam ain капа оце 


FILMING OF “AMERICAN FAMILY,“ WITH KEVIN (GUITAR) & GRANT (PIANO) 
The middle-class dream and a compulsion to confess. 


way in which the original 300 hours of 
film were edited down to twelve one- 
hour segments. “We let Gilbert and his 
crew into our house to do a documen- 
tary, and they produced a second-rate 
soap opera,” says Bill. “If they filmed 
25 normal scenes and five bizarre scenes 
a day, they picked the five bizarre scenes 
and only one of the normal ones for 
the finished piece.” 

. Producer Gilbert vehemently de- 
nies this, and he has been so shaken by 
the furor over the show that last week 
he went back into psychoanalysis. “It 
is understandable that the family is con- 
fused and hurt,” he says, “but it comes 
partly as the inevitable result of other 
people seeing them differently than they 
see themselves. Like all of us, they 
should be proud of their lives and take 
responsibility for the good and the bad. 
They did what they did. There’s noth- 
ing to be ashamed of.” Unlike many of 
the TV critics who have written about 
the show, Gilbert sees no failure of com- 
munication between the Louds. “They 
communicate. But they don’t commu- 
nicate about the bad stuff. Thats the 
way we are as a country, and that’s what 
the series is about. We can’t ever admit 
that we have made a mistake.” 

The Louds’ mistakes are all too vis- 
ible. For seven months they were fol- 
lowed for most of their waking hours 
by a 16-mm. camera and a two-man 
crew. The camera went with Bill, who 
owns a company selling strip-mining 
equipment, on business deals and even 
followed Lance on his vacation to Eu- 
rope. While they all had veto power over 
private scenes, they rarely exercised it, 
but instead carried on the most intimate 
discussions before the camera. Even the 
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scene in which Pat tells Bill that she 
wants him to move out—he had been 
seeing other women—is recorded on 
celluloid. “After some months:the crew 
was like family,” explains Pat..-1 acted 
as if they were part of us. I forgot about 
the camera.” 
Did she really? Cameraman Alan 
Raymond speculates that the filming 
may have served as a catalyst to the di- 
vorce, speeding up an inevitable break. 
"When a camera films things, people 
think about them more," he maintains. 
Sometimes, he adds, members of the 
family used the presence of the camera 
in their dealings with other members, 
knowing that the others would usually 
guard some responses—restraining an- 
ger. for example—with the all-seeing 
eye upon them. 

The basic question remains: Why 
did the Louds, who were not paid a pen- 
ny for the series, allow such public scru- 
tiny of their lives? “I think there are a 
lot of American families who would let 
this happen,” says Dr. Thomas Cottle, 
a psychotherapist at МІ.Т. “It is a com- 
pulsion of this culture—the compulsion 
to confess.” Dr. Roderick Gorney, a 
psychologist at U.CL.A, agrees. “Теп 
years ago the Louds wouldn't have per- 
mitted TV to film intimate details of 
their domestic life. But the sense of pri- 
vacy has been very much changed.” 
Asks Bill, a handsome six-footer who 
amiably acknowledges that he is quite 
a ham: “What would you have done if 
someone came to you and said they 
wanted to spend $1,250,000 on a film 
about you?” Adds Lance: “The series 
was the fulfillment of the middle-class 
dream that you can become famous for 
being just what you are. This is actu- 
ally the greatest thing I’ve done to date." 
Both Lance and Bill were to have an- 
other opportunity to display the ham 
this week when all seven Louds, togeth- 
er with Gilbert, were to appear on the 
Dick Cavett Show. 

Tuning Out. Academic experts are 
sharply divided on both the merits and 
authenticity of the series. Anthropolo- 
gist Margaret Mead finds that the Louds 
share both the problems and the re- 
wards of many other American fam- 
ilies. Boston Psychiatrist Norman Paul 
sees something more disturbing. “It is 
not just the Louds being depicted,” he 
maintains. “The series shows how peo- 
ple tune out the guts of their lives. That's 
going on today in epidemic form.” 

Columbia Sociologist Herbert Gans 
insists that the Loud family is merely 
“a sample of one. All the talk about 
the show’s meaning is ill-founded. It is 
a single family portrait and nothing 
more." Adds Irving Louis Horowitz, a 

sociologist at Rutgers University: "Any. 
family that opens itself up, as the Louds 
did, has a tendency, toward exhibition- 
ism and is already on its way to be- 
comyes а nonfamily. The very act of 
being filmed for public television makes 


* ` the Louds atypical." 


Would the Louds do it again? "Nev- 


ve had it,” says Pat, who is still sin- 
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MORT SAHL & MARIAN MERCER ON "WIDE WORLD'S" COMEDY NEWS 
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Everything but trained seals on the xylophone. 


gle and lives with four of the children 
in the house she and Bill shared. Yes, 
says Bill, a swinging bachelor who has 
become something of a celebrity both 
in Santa Barbara and on business trips: 
“I enjoyed it. I’m happiest when I’ve 
got a lot of people around and when 
people come up and talk to me about 
it. It's an ego trip, I suppose.” 


ABC’s Potpourri 


For ten years, NBC’s Johnny Carson 
was the undisputed king of late-night 
television. During part of that time, CBS 
and ABC scarcely bothered to try to top- 
ple him from the peak of the Nielsen 
ratings. When they did, as in CBS's ven- 
ture with Merv Griffin in a Carson-style 
format, they flopped. CBS eventually 
gave up and last year opted for the siz- 
able audience of insomniacs who want 
nothing more than to watch old mov- 
ies. Now ABC thinks that it has found 
still a third audience with what it calls 
its Wide World of Entertainment. 

Wide World is a rotating sequence 
of four formats—a week each of Jack 
Paar, Dick Cavett, comedy and mys- 
tery, with two nights of rock music 
thrown in as a fillip. The package in- 
cludes just about everything, it seems, 
but trained seals beating out The Star- 
Spangled Banner on the xylophone. Its 
first six weeks have ABC executives 
glowing—and crowing. Says Michael 
Eisner, vice president in charge of pro- 
gram development: “Philosophically, I 
am wildly enthusiastic. And it is work- 
ing." Translation: Eisner likes the for- 
mat and so do a lot of viewers. 

Whereas the old Dick Cavett Show 
was picked up by only 145 stations (and 
as few as 130 on many nights), the new 
potpourri is carried by 165. ABC’s share 
of the ratings has shown a commensu- 
rate improvement. Shortly before the 
end of his weekly show, Cavett was 
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watched by an average of 3 milli! 


viewers (v. 7.5 million for Carson a 
6.1 million for the CBS movie). Acco; 
ing to the most recent Nielsens, Wi 
World's week of comedy was watck 
by 5.9 million people and CBS's k 


‘movie by 6.6 million. NBC's Тош. 


Show was down to only 6.7 milli 


viewers. The other three parts of Wi 


World have not fared so well. Their 
dience has ranged from 4.5. millionf 
Paar to 5 million for the week of ny 


tery shows to 4.1 million for Cavett. B 
all—including Cavett—have done bë 
ter than the old Cavett show alone. Itt 
mains to be seen whether viewers, n° ОПУ, 
mally creatures of almost daily hab” 


will opt for a less varied format on Sof 


other network once Wide World's: nt 
elty wears off. 


near disasters have had some me 
Jack Paar's feeble comeback wa 
tle like raising the Titanic only to 


uu ; is still an айе 3 
it sink again, but he 1 y Car 


tive for those weary of Jobnn 
Although some nights of the com 
week were mind-numbing in their i 
ateurishness; others, like those 4 
over to a humorous look at ШЕ 
with such performers as Mort 5а 


3 [3.- 
Marian Mercer, were. as funny; 


early Laugh-In. TER | 
: in P because production od 
only a quarter- to one-third yna x, 
would be in prime time, ABC fee sia 
afford a few flops. “With Wide 


re 
we have found a new place wher y 
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can develop new concepts, new t 
and new forms," says Eisner. It 
us the ability to fail—and witho 
you will never succeed." 
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TN LADY CAROLINE LAMB 
| Directed by ROBERT BOLT 
Wy Screenplay by ROBERT BOLT 


This liberally embellished biogra- 
‘phy of a woman who played muse to 
ithe Romantic era cannot really be called 
good, but it certainly is funny. The ques- 
b, ition is whether Writer-Director Robert 
Y Bolt achieved the hilarity by design or 

accident. His previous film work—for 
example, the scripts for those David 
|Lean dirigibles Doctor Zhivago and 
Ryan's Daughter—has been pretty stiff 
'and sobersided; silly, perhaps, but po- 
litely so. Here, making his debut as а 
‘film director, Bolt comes off rather like 
a De Mille with a university degree. 
` Rather too reserved for camp, Lady 
Caroline Lamb entertains exactly be- 
cause Bolt struggles to do something se- 
rious. He gives the disconcerting feel- 
mill’ ling of having wanted to say something 
On & gravely personal, an impression strong- 
\cco!_ly reinforced by the presence of his wife, 
, Wi Sarah Miles, in the title role. 
atch Miles portrays Lady Caroline like 
Js li la seasick naiad. She is married to that 
Тош steadfast politician William Lamb (Jon 
milli! Finch), who is later to become Lord 
f Wi Melbourne, no thanks to her. Caroline 
eira conducts а mad love affair with Lord 
ionft Byron (Richard Chamberlain), submit- 
yf mı ting eagerly to such ignominious cha- 
att, В. rades as playing Nubian slave to his 
ne be surly prince. She thereby offers herself 
e [tı as a willing victim to the Romantic Ag- 
rs, nû Ony, not to mention the subsequent 
hab Shame, strife and scandal. 
nor . Lapses of taste are far more fre- 
's no Quent than distortions of history, al- 
‘though Bolt can bend a fact with the 


Y 


i of Lamb 
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best. Lamb's temporary political dis- 
grace, for example, had less to do with 
his wife's indiscretions than with par- 
liamentary: machinations, and Lady 
Caroline had several other heated liai- 
sons subsequent to the-one with Byron. 
In the Bolt version, such niceties must 
yield to the demands of melodrama. 

The film opens, fittingly enough, 
with Miles thundering across the coun- 
tryside on horseback, and ends with her 
dying on her back in a belvedere bathed 
in moonlight. In between, there is a fair 
number of sharp performances sur- 
rounding her. Laurence Olivier and 
Ralph Richardson, who must both be 
on permanent call for big-budget cos: 
tume dramas, appear respectively as the 
Duke of Wellington and King George 
III, and behave—correctly—as if they 
had just found themselves in the mid- 
dle of an elaborate revue. 

Finch is suitably staunch as Wil- 
liam, and Chamberlain contributes an 
amusingly eccentric interpretation of 
Byron as a pretty narcissist who arrang- 
es his curls carefully before entering a 
ballroom. Margaret Leighton, full of 
delicate malice, is superb as William's 
mother. “Your wife is a mass of noth- 
ing, Willie," she announces to her son, 
as if she had just concluded an elemen- 
tary scientific investigation with a mag- 
nifying glass and a tweezer. Not a com- 
pletely unfair appraisal of the movie, 
either. a Jay Cocks 


Radical Chic 


STEELYARD BLUES 
Directed by ALAN MYERSON 
Screenplay by DAVID S. WARD 


In Robert Aldrich's excellent The 
Flight of the Phoenix (1966), an ill- 
assorted group of renegades, soldiers, 
businessmen and misfits were marooned 
in the middle of a desert, their sole hope 
of survival being to somehow piece to- 
gether their crashed plane. Steelyard 
Blues more or less rips off the same plot, 
but dispenses with suspense in favor of 
fey comedy and ragtag radicalism. 

Donald Sutherland plays Jesse Vel- 
dini, a cheap crook and demolition- 
derby contestant with a pronounced 
contempt for private property. "I'm not 
a criminal, [lm an outlaw,” he explains 
to his occasional paramour lris (Jane 
Fonda). Jesse’s ambitious brother Frank 
(Howard Hesseman), who is running for 
state attorney general, sees it differently. 
To him, Jesse is not only a public nui- 
sance but a threat to the campaign. Jes- 
se’s real interest lies in consorting with 
a group of benign crazies (Peter Boyle, 
Garry Goodrow and John Savage) in a 
plot to. get a behemoth airship off the 
ground. Destination: some political 
Cloud Cuckoo-land where there are no 
hassles, no jails, no discrimination. 
Director Myerson, who has worked 


FONDA & SUTHERLAND IN “BLUES” 
Radicalism with icing. 


with the San Francisco improvisational 
cabaret group, The Committee, has not 
made a movie before, a fact that be- 
comes obvious in the first few minutes 
of Steelyard Blues, Technically the film 
is a shambles. The narrative only oc- 
casionally lapses into coherence. That 
may, in fact, be a blessing. The fairy- 
tale atmosphere that decorates the film 
like an icing makes the political pala- 
ver seem all the more frivolous. 

"You're pretty tough,” an old con 
tells Sutherland at the beginning of the i 
film, “but you ain't dangerous.” Steel- К 
yard Blues tries to be a little tough, but 
isn’t; it never even tries to be danger- 
ous. Myerson has all he can do to be 
funny once in a while, what with jokes 
like “We could go to Rome, Paris, Pitts- 
burgh, all those places,” and sight gags 
like Peter Boyle's not being able to boost 
himself up on a windowsill. 

The actors, who have all been ex- 
cellent elsewhere, are at loose ends here. 
Jane Fonda’s Iris is a warmed-over, 
heart-of-gold hooker; Sutherland’s Jes- 
se so unflappable and cool he suffers 
from frostbite. Peter Boyle’s jolly schiz- 
ophrenic has lots of identities to assume, 
Only one—a mock-up of Brando in The 
Wild Ones—seems to suit him. = J.C. 


Hack for Hire 


PULP 
Directed by MICHAEL HODGES 
Screenplay by MICHAEL HODGES 


In the words of its hero-author 
Mickey King, who thoughtfully pro- 
vides the narration, Pulp is a record of 
“that bizarre adventure that put five 
people in the cemétty and ruled me и 
out as a customer for laxatives It 
also an absolutely smashing movie. } 

Mickey, played by Michael 
is the definitive hack, the proudly pro- 
fane author of dozens of paperback 
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CAINE & SCOTT IN “PULP” 
Proudly profane. 


thrillers. any one of which would make 
the novels of Mickey Spillane read 
like the collected works of John Rus- 
kin. He turns out his books at the rate 
of 10,000 dictated words per day—just 
like Erle Stanley Gardner—and mar- 
kets the finished products under a va- 
riety of exotic pseudonyms (like O.R. 
Gann, "a leading authoress,” or “the 
struggling Nigerian author, S. Odomy’). 
He also adopts a zealously sleazy life- 
stvle and a cheap line of patter to fit 


The Fully Automatic 
TTL ‘Electronic-Eye SLR 


This is the climax of all SLR’s, 
Yashica’s fully automatic Thru- 
the-Lens Electronic Exposure SLR. 
Utilizing the : much-talked-about ` 
memory computer, and Yashica's 
renowned yertical run metal focal 
plane shutter, this precision SLR 
is ahead of the best! Shutter speeds 
from 8 to 1/1000th second on 
‘AUTO’, versatility of manual con- 
trol and a choice of three fast high 
precision lenses are just a few more 
of its merits. Just handle this elegant 
camera and come to know what 
an electronic CLIMAX really is! 
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his chosen profession. No sooner has 
Mickey polished off his newest thrill- 
er. The Organ Grinder, than'he is ap- 
proached by an unlikely p.r. type named 


: Ben Dinunccio (Lionel Stander) with 


a mysterious proposition that turns out 
to be a commission to ghostwrite the 
autobiography of Preston Gilbert 
(Mickey Rooney). Gilbert is a runt 
who grew into Hollywood's Мо. 1 cel- 
luloid hoodlum and who, boasts Di- 
nunccio, “boffed every leading lady he 
ever worked with.” 

Currently, Gilbert is combating ill- 
ness, old age and dwindling celebrity in 
a Mediterranean villa that is decorated 
like an elaborate set from The Roaring 
Twenties. Soon after King’s arrival, life 
begins to imitate artifice. There are de- 
cadent aristocrats, a mysterious mistress 
(Nadia Cassini), a vulturous ex-wife 
(Lizabeth Scott), and a professor from 
Berkeley (Al Lettieri) found dead in a 
bathtub—just like’ Diabolique—who 
pops up later as an assassin. And of 
course there are also the requisite bi- 
zarre coincidences, intimations of lab- 
yrinthine intrigues, and murders. It is 
all highly improbable, like one of Gil- 
bert’s movies or one of King’s books. 

The plot that Writer-Director 
Hodges has concocted is an affectionate 
and very often hilarious pastiche, at 
once a deft parody of a genre and lov- 
ing tribute to it. In Hodges’ first film, 
Get Carter (1971), he carried his ab- 
sorption in the thriller close to outright 
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imitation. For all its brutal ene; q 
movie was too heavily гетіпізс а. 
John Boorman's Point Blank, | 
has not only got his distance ШЧ pa 
he has also found a style and void 

his own. He is constantly, ebullieng 
ventive, whether in the scrupule be 
outrageous dialogue (“I expected RA 
place to be crawling with cops, like» Bea 
gots in a Camembert”) or in one gf, Cali 
many dazzling visual jokes, like а n clut 
of Italian priests squirming through, Кош 
humiliation of a police lineup. the 

Hodges even dares to have the, teac 
ry take a serious turn—a rather ab, in | 
one, to be sure, but audacious and, yea! 
nearly successful. King becomes ap his 
oner of his own fantasies, crippled уу slide 
the most lurid creations of his fiction, SO! 
come real and dangerous. His single, JO 
fense is to wall himself up inside: 2 £2 
own perfervid imagination, to dist 
reality until it becomes remote and, 
threatening. 

Always an adept actor, Cain b 
splendid here. His King, quintessenj 
ly seedy, strikes just the proper bala 
between calculated mediocrity and d 
detachment. As Gilbert, Mickey N 
ney is equal parts Robinson, Cag 
and miniature tornado. It is a broad} Ger 
formance, but Hodges draws fi 
boundaries for it, which Rooney st: pe K 
Чез occasionally but never overst Bad 
The performance, like the movie i Who 
deserves to become some crazy kin Go| 
minor classic 2s jJ 
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Died. Wally Cox, 48, who made 
Pulo, bespectacled, reedy-voiced timidity a 
Cled profitable virtue as TV's Mr. Peepers; 
likey of an apparent heart attack; in Bel Air, 
пе of; Calif. After a short career as a night- 
€ag, club comic and Broadway actor, Cox 
оцон; found stardom when his portrayal of 

‘the bungling, mild-mannered science 
e the teacher, Robinson Peepers, became a hit 
nin 1952. After the show folded three 
andy years later, Cox was unable to shake 
his Milquetoast stereotype. His slow 
| slide was only slightly interrupted by a 


` movie roles, commercials and a stint as 
* a game-show panelist. 
Du [<] 
Died. Tim Holt, 54, straight-shoot- 
“ing hero of scores of grade-B movie 
. westerns who occasionally starred in 
Cain better roles (as the greenhorn prospec- 
essent tor in Treasure of the Sierra Madre, the 
г bala grandson in The Magnificent Amber- 
and sons); of cancer; in Shawnee, Okla. 
key К п 
‚ Сш Died. Hans Globke, 74, durable 
road’ German bureaucrat who became a pow- 
WS Î erful figure in the postwar government 
ey Slt of Konrad Adenauer; of pneumonia; in 
vers Bad Godesberg. A career civil servant 
vie IS who first served the Weimar Republic, 
y kind Globke adapted to Nazi rule in the °305 
Wand helped interpret the 1935 Nurem« 
ma berg Laws, which deprived Jews of Ger- 
man citizenship. He later maintained 
, that he Had done his best to thwart the 
laws, and despite a public outcry, 
(Globke returned to government after 
the war. He was appointed State Secre- 
(агу by Adenauer in 1953, and during 
ithe next ten years became one of the 
кше; closest confidants. ` 


ш 
| Died. David Lawrence, 84, foun- 
der-editor of U.S. News & World Re- 
port (see THE PRESS). 


i a 
Died. Achille Cardinal Liénart, 89, 
Staunchly progressive bishop of the in- 
dustrial diocese of Lille for four dec- 
ades; in Lille. A champion of social re- 
form in France long before he won a 
теа hat in 1930, Cardinal Liénart was 
ап active supporter of trade-unionism 
and a leader of the worker-priest move- 
P that sent Catholic clergymen to 
hive among French laborers. Undaunted 
by either the opposition of industrialists, 
Who dubbed him “the Red Cardinal,” 
Or the Vatican’s termination of the 
Orker-priest experiment in 1954, he 
ecame a leading proponent of church 
p decentralization during Vatican II. 


|] " 

| Died. Bessie Greenwood Brown, 
22, Operatic soprano whose most mem- 
Orable performance was a practice ses- 
Willian 1901 that attracted President 
William McKinley to the concert hall 
at the Pan-America Exposition in Buf- 


E. lo, where an assassin mortally wound- 
erm" 2d him; in Buffalo, 
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" short-lived TV situation comedy, minor . 
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We think 
teachers should teach. 


Which is why we devised the TIME Education Program: a class- 
room service for social studies teachers who like to stay 
up-to-the-minute on current affairs—without spending hours on 
research and preparation. Yet, the TIME Education Program does 
much more than just help you gather news; it's a dynamic and 
integrated approach to contemporary issues and events. Here's how 
it works: each student who.enrolls in the program receives a 

weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition 
to a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. 

While TIME.provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of 
national and international news, the monthly teaching aids focus on 
the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly 
meaningful to young people. 

If you'd like to know more about the TEP—and there is a lot 
more—just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 

Find out how far TIME can go in your classroom—and how fa 

“your students can go on the TEP. 
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Cut out and post to: 
TIME Education Program, С.Р.О. Box 88, Tokyo, Japan 


Please send me information about The TIME Education Program. 
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З HEN а Pennsylvania woman got 
into an argument about rent, her 
landlady quietly acquired a court or- 
der to sell off the apartment's contents 
if she did not pay $1,375 within five 
days. A teacher in the Peace Corps was 
dismissed after he admitted smoking 
one marijuana cigarette. A West Point 
cadet was unceremoniously expelled 
when he piled up five more demerits 
than academy regulations allow. For all 
three individuals—and for many more 
like them—such penalties were appar- 
ently unavoidable; someone 
in authority had decided that 
they had broken the rules. 
Nonetheless, all three went to 
court—and in each case, the - 
judge ruled that they should 
have been granted a hearing. 
In other words, each plantiff 
was entitled to “due process 
of Jaw.” 

"Due process’ —the 
phrase rings with the sound 
of constitutional authority. 
But even lawyers find it hard 
to define. It has what the text- 
books call a "convenient 

- vagueness" that makes its 
precise limits uncertain. Ba- 
- Sically, due process is meant 
x to ensure what the Supreme 
EM Court calls “fundamental 
fairness." It is embodied in 
the Fifth and 14th amend- 
ments to the Constitution, 
which proclaim that no fed-' 
eral, state or local govern- 
ment can deprive a person of 
“life, liberty or property 
without due process of law." 
— Despite the venerability of the concept, 
— however, courts only now are coming 
_ foa broad new view of its application. 
Today due process is invoked with 
growing frequency whenever à citizen's 
_ liberty or property is in jeopardy and 
government is even faintly involved. In 
‘such cases, say judges, fairness requires 
that a citizen get a hearing with a right 
_ to tell his story and pick whatever holes 
he can in the opposing version. Often 
the requirements of that hearing include 
the right to cross-examine, the right to 
counsel, and the right to have the de- 
cision rendered by a neutral official. 
Related to the new legal attitude is 
an increasingly liberal interpretation of 
an individual's liberty and property 
us the West Pointer’s opportunity to 
na commission did not have any spe 
price, but it was nonetheless judge 
substantfar value. At the cad 
he was able to successfull 
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tion is finally settled, the landlady may 
well win the right to claim the furniture 
legally if back rent is not paid. 

The point is that such penalties may 
no longer be imposed arbitrarily. The 
right to a hearing now extends to many 
areas of contact between citizen and of- 
ficialdom. A man's.driving license may 
not be suspended without a hearing, nor 
may a soldier's pay be docked by admin- 
istrative fiat. Environmentalists use due 
process as one way to block all sorts of 
construction pending a hearing. A Flor- 
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"What's so great about due process? 
Due process got me ten years." 


ida federal court has ruled that no pris- 
oner may be put in solitary without a 
hearing. Difficult children and the men- 
tally ill are winning the right to dispute 
efforts to institutionalize them. 

Even more germane for many peo- 
ple, due process is spreading its protec- 
tion to a wide variety of jobs—most di- 
rectly to those in which government is 
the employer. The Supreme Court last 
year indicated that public schools may 
not summarily dismiss a teacher who 
has held his job on a seemingly perma- 
nent basis, even if he does not have for- 


mal tenure, A Brooklyn court has gone , 


further, ruling that though a nontenured 
teacher did get a hearing before being 
dismissed, the dismissal was still illegal 


- because the teacher had been denied a 
~ lawyer and a chance to cross examine 

hostile witnesses. et 
cause the due-process clause of. 
tion limits only government 
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In 1969 the Supreme Cour, 
the case of Christine Sniadach h 
waukee assembly-line worker 
wages had been garnisheed b 
company trying to recover a dep liso f 
court ruled that such garnishment 
illegal unless the victim first gola 
process hearing. Last year the ¢ 
viewed Florida and Pennsylvania 
utes governing the repossessig 
furniture and other merch 
ruled that no creditor could get a«Righ 
order or a sheriff's help in taking p Rish 
his goods without first giving a heastate 
to the customer accused of being qeyastl: 
quent. Since then, repossession stayable- 
have been quietly dying in a numbeof Ju 
states, most recently in Alaska, [Нагі 
and Massachusetts. Along with reswee 
session, the lower courts have take the c 
landlord-and-tenant law, trial | 
well as the conduct of se 1] 
regulated utilities. In CojSome 
do, New York, Ohio lute \ 
Minnesota, gas and elec 
companies have now b 
warned that they. may! 
longer automatically shui 


W 


service when а сотр. 
says the bill has gone up м 
for too long. The custo. à 


may not always be right, 
due process says he atl 
has the right to be heard, 
In safeguarding the п 
to due process, the сой 
now tend to be impati 
with narrowly legalistic 
fenses. When the Бирге, 
Court was considering fep, 
session laws, one lawyer’) 
gued that the customer hr = 
no property rights Since Soin, 
had defaulted on his буер 
tract; Justice Potter SteWighi | 
dryly brushed the ѕорһ ога 
aside by observing that 'vays 
physical possession of ent п 
goods by virtue of Palitripp 
payment of the price and the Mand, 
est certainly represented "signifirgun 
property." es 
Despite the new enlistment of cles, 
process in the cause of individual BION 
the elasticity of the concept has allolouns 
it to be used by a variety of master lent. 
the latter part of the 19th century. rmi 
Supreme Court ruled that the cors pan 
tion gives corporations the rights 8. tr 
"persons"; the court's conservative idir 
then found a host of economic-re #1161 
laws unconstitutional because D 
prived "corporate persons Burt 
property rights without due prom rt 
The Justices also ruled that anti" 
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Ut he 
һ, SI nine old men.” As а result, the so-called 
~ Whsubstantive” view of due process that 
a liso favored large corporations swiftly 
debt ifell into disrepute. 

\ 
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nent, Meanwhile another view of due pro- 
Ot adcess was developing, and it came to fru- 
COunjtion during the years of the Warren 
Ania y Court. It reflected Hugo Black's belief 
Ssion that "the due-process-of-law standard is 
dise one in accordance with the Bill of 
"LaqRights." That being so, various Bill of 
ing Rights guarantees were made binding in 
à heastate courts for the first time, thereby 
ing di vastly expanding the protection avail- 
1 Stayable to criminal defendants. In the view 
иш ОЁ Justices Felix Frankfurter and John 
Ка, Harlan, due process compelled no such 
th rgSweeping changes, but merely required 
takeythe court to determine whether or not a, 
| law trial had been fair. 

of, Today the Burger Court seems 
n Coj$ometimes to be heeding Black's abso- 
)hio ]ute view and at other times Frankfurt- 


‘ TARLAN FRANKFURTER 
Vd new nd crucial element in the effort to extend justice. 
no hr and Harlan’s fairness standard, 


since Soing along with Black; it has ruled that 
his (nyone facing imprisonment has the 
| SteWight to a lawyer, whether or not he can 
оч to pay, and that hearings must al- 
thal ўауѕ be offered before a welfare recip- 
of ent may be deprived of aid or a parolee 
Paítripped of his parole. On the other 
ıe Mand, following the Frankfurter-Harlan 
опіййтритепі that fundamental fairness 
es not require absolute, immutable 

t of les, the court has weakened earlier de- 
al righisions guaranteeing the right to have 


; allo“Ounsel at police lineups and to remain . 


astersllent during interrogation, and it. has 
tury €rmitted departure from the right to 
Constihanimous jury verdicts in state crimi- 
ight ûl trials. It is a mark of the Burger 
tiveWOurt’s perception of “fairness” re- 
c-reurements that in recent years the rules 
they Totecting criminal suspects have occa- 
of Wenally been narrowed, while the 

rocOurt’s view has also brought a substan- 
ties T broader interpretation in civil 

dits. 


eril? One implication is clear; adminis- 
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ated for the benefit of the individual, 
have been all but taken over by com- 
pany lawyers who have mastered all the 
rules and can use them against unso- 
phisticated buyers. Nancy Le Blanc, a 
New York lawyer who specializes in 
welfare cases, is already wary of due 
process's bounty. “There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
hearings held," she says, "but not in the 
amount of justice dispensed.” ` 
Harvard Philosopher John Rawls, 
in his book А Theory of Justice, ob- 
serves that fairness can be achieved if 
similar cases are treated similarly. “The 
requirement of consistency holds, of 
course, for the interpretation of all rules 
and for justifications at all levels. Even- 
tually, reasoned arguments for discrim- 
inatory judgments become harder to 
formulate and the attempt to do so 
less persuasive.” The result, he says, 
is at least justice with “regularity.” 


WALTER BENNETT 


BLACK 


Even granting that Rawls’ consis- 
tency can be realized, other dangers are 
still clear. Officials may well cease abus- 
es which they cannot justify at a hear- 
ing; but they may also duck making 
needed decisions to avoid the trouble of 
defending their actions. Kenneth Culp 
Davis, a top scholar at the University of 
Chicago, unintentionally conjures up 
another danger in his standard work, 
Discretionary Justice. “The 1968 ver- 
sion of the Federal Tax Regulations," he 
says, "fills 4,400 double-column pages, a 
truly magnificent body of law." But 
surely that is a body only a lawyer could 
love. The idea of even 40 double-col- 
umn pages devoted, say, to the process 
of fighting with the electric company is 
enough to leave one yearning for a re- 
turn to the pleasures of candlelight. 

It would indeed be tragic if the hu- 
mane gains were stifled by an interven- 
ing layer of rule-making bureaucrats. 
But the major point about due process 
is that its central concern is fairness, 
not form. Thus it is not inconceivable 
that some day the concept could be used 
against hearings, on the ground that 
they have become an unconstitutional 
impediment to fairness. For the. mo- 
ment, though, the courts see hearings 
as a new and crucial element in the ef- 
fort to extend justice into ever more 
areas of U.S. life. Americans can hard- 


ly quarrel with that perception. 
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Take a’ 
world 
cruise 
with 
HOPE 


HOPEis the gleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 


A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
farewell to the good ship HOPE. 
profit people-to-people pro- 

' gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 
need and request help. 

HOPE is comfort for the 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. Ў 

HOPE is you. And so, we 
invite you to join in our next 
mission by contributing to 
HOPE today. Help make the 
world a little healthier, a little 
happier, a little more peaceful. 
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AITKIN COUNTY RESIDENTS ON THE WAY TO PROTEST IN ST. PAUL 


The Newest New Town 


Minnesota's "big north country," 
with its gentle hills and thick stands of 


birch and pine, seems an unlikely spot _ 


for the most ambitious urban test yet 
conceived in the U.S. But last week 
50,000 acres of Aitkin County, some 
120 mies north of Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, were officially chosen as the site 
of the Minnesota Experimental City. If 
all goes as planned, MXC, as the city is 
called for the time being, could be com- 
pleted in 1985 and have a maximum 
population of 250,000. 

The experimental city is planned as 
a totally new town—with the accent on 
new. Unlike most of the nation's other 
new communities, it will not be an in- 
stant suburb of another city. Instead, 
MXC will nestle in the wilderness as a 
self-contained entity, serving as a liv- 
ing laboratory for the most advanced 
ideas in urban planning, environment 
and technology. Planners expect that 
130,000 jobs could be created in MXC, 
mainly in research-oriented industries 
like environmental technology and 
communications. 

MXC will look like no other city any- 
‘where. The whole downtown area will 
be roofed over so that residents can en- 
јоу an-overcoatless climate all year 
round, Electricity for the air condition- 
ing might come from a municipal power 
plant that burgsegarbage in pollution- 


.free furnaces. As for the people who _ 


liseoutside the city center, they will be 

able to shop either by cable TV from 

home, or else drive to automated high- 

— ways that will whisk their cars to down- 

— town parking lots that are a short, pleas- 
е9 е 


ant stroll from the stores. Or if people 
prefer to ride, there will be moving side- 
walks and computer-run, driverless 
minibuses. 

Farms will be mixed with factories 
and homes to provide what Neil Pin- 
ney, MXC's chief architect-planner, calls 
“а rural-urban balance" throughout the 
city. Nowhere in MXC will there be sky- 
scrapers (“Psychologically alienating,” 
says Pinney, who used to work with Los 
Angeles City Planner William Pereira). 
In their place will be “megastructures” 
complete with their own housing units, 
streets and transit systems: 

While all this might sound like a 
Buck Rogers vision, the truth is that the 
planners have looked back as often as 


forward. Their stress is on old-fashioned 
values—‘good food, good friends and 
a good relationship with the earth,” Pin- 
ney says. That means a return to wind- 
mills for some electrical power, to cot- 
tage industries for some employment, 
to a feeling of community through the 
intimate clustering of neighborhoods, 
Test Center. This dream city is the 
brainchild of freewheeling Scientist 
Athelstan Spilhaus, an oceanographer, 
physicist and meteorologist. In the eight 
years since he first got the idea, MXC 
has drawn support from Twin Cities 
business leaders, the federal and state 
governments, and top thinkers like R. 
Buckminster Fuller, Economist Walter 
Heller and Urbanologist Harvey Per- 
loff. Their combined efforts are aimed 
at Starting construction by 1975. 
Surprisingly, the estimated cost—$8 
billion to $12 billion—is not one of the 
prime worries of MXC's eleven-man 
steering committee, which is confident 
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that private industry will be wip | 
foot most of the bill. Industria Struc 
MXC as a perfect test center for Mass 
new products and processe 0 » 
thing from waterless toilets tọ "are t 


movers and charge accounts cont life. 


instantaneously by computers, Th P 


mary financial objections so fa, ihe p 
come from the Minnesota state | 
lature. Some senators wonder aza 
money needed to build Mxc Would 
be better spent in helping existin the [ 
ies and rural areas with their pro e 
But Otto Silha, publisher of they” 
neapolis Star and Tribune and о 
ing force behind MXC, replies iod e. 
that everything done to date to hekthe E 
sick cities has failed. MXC, on theodf ot 
hand, represents a chance to Stoplefit o 
urban and rural decay by promo T 
new and lively kind of city tito 
planned down to its last birch. ast, 
The people most directly affethe ¢ 
of course, are the present residenmatc! 
Aitkin County. Some have bandetthe Y 
gether to form a "Save Our Northlpress 
committee devoted to doing everyüts ov 
it can to preserve the area's deerthe f: 
quail hunting’ and wild, ипсгоюп m 
spaces. But other residents favorito tac 
ing MXC as a neighbor. "What dpollu 
have to lose?" asks Housewife Batmore 
Hansen. Right now the county's jon th 
portunities are so limited that theclean 
future for her children is “а one?r pri 
ticket to Minneapolis. With mxche di 
have a chance to give them a choitnd u 
For city planners round the woeede 
MXC's bold concept also offers a chr m 


i ing for the future. * RUD 
in planning for u I. 
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Nixon's View | 
In his annual state of the enwer! 
ment report, President Nixon last v If 
was almost rhapsodic: "I can геро mi 
we are well on our way to winninty c. 
war against environmental degrade... ] 
well on the way to making our Boe с 
with nature." While some progre$yoy . 
been made, the nation's battle fOr pain 
logical health has hardly been Мц; ‹ 
the multitude of proposals put 10M, an 
Nixon himself proved. 4A F 
All told, Nixon cited 27 ргоР Бе 
including 19 bills left unpassed PY] саг; 
gress last year, which he said n. Ои! 
be enacted. They would affect 110118, 
every area of the nation’s enviro WANS: 
His highest priority, said Nixon O с 
promote “more effective and $ wipe o 
use of our land.” The President Опе: 
fore exhorted Congress to hee fon | 
that would make states take an na 
tory of their most ecologically v4 que I 
land (coastal zones, сша EU 
plains) and identify areas that mi rong 
harmed by building power plar Ies 
ways or airports. The penalty work | 
compliance; the Government a ust 
nually withhold 7% of federal St AA 
highway and airport projects U [го 
States act. 7 d E dc 
Other Nixon bills would: — 2 Id 
> Use the Highway ner i 
which now finances only high” 


b 
J 


4 
M NM 
ial Struction, to provide money for new 
` for Mass transit systems. к 
es... > Protect coastal wetlands, which 
аге the nursery of most (80%) marine 

life. 

сощ > Set national standards to ensure 
| far the purity of drinking water. 
tate | > Prevent disposal of “extremely 
ler Hazardous wastes" оп land. 

ТШШ ۾‎ Provide $20 million to expand 
‚Пе nation's system of wild and scenic 


the amounts of sulfur dioxides they dis- 
nd a (charge into the air. 
les (7 » Create more wilderness areas in 
0 еһе Eastern U.S. so that the "majority 
| theoof our people are to have the full ben- 
Stoptefit of our natural glories.” 
Ото There is little іп Nixon's message 
ty tito arouse heated opposition. As in the 
past, the real question ‘is - whether 
у айфһе Administration's performance will 
Sidenmatch its rhetoric. Critics maintain that 
andetthe White House has often failed to 
lorthipress vigorously enough for passage of 
-verylits own environmental bills. Whatever 
deerthe fate of his legislative package, Nix- 
incroon made it clear that he is determined 
avorko tackle two key issues. “Тһе costs of 
nat dpollution," he stated, "should be met 
e Baimore fully in the free marketplace, not 
y's jon the federal budget"—meaning that 
t thecleanup costs will be reflected in high- 
| олег prices for goods and services. As to 
mxcihe dilemma involving the exploitation 
a choilnd use of energy resources, which are 
he weeded in today's society but account 
sachor most of the nation's environmental 
"+ Jroblems, the President vowed to treat 
he subject fully in a later special mes- 
age to Congress. 


. ewiserious Violations 


BM If any doubts remained, the Envi- 


- iponmental Protection Agency clearly 
ro ;howed last week that it means busi- 
>. е5. In the largest fine ever levied on be- 
ur half of an antipollution measure, EPA 
2876 on a judgment in U.S. district court 
jipainst Ford Motor Co. for $3,500,000, 
n lus other counts settled out of court 
t for an additional $3,500,000. 

al Ford employees, EPA asserted, had 
prop eliberately tampered with 1973 mod- 
| 1 cars їп order to make them seem less 
пее folluting than they actually were. In so 
ct ? Oing, Ford violated federal clean-air 
ironiws, The court found Ford guilty of 
on, V50 criminal counts, at the maximum 
d Selhe of $10,000 for each. Ford did not 
ent "Ontest the charges. In fact, the com- 
eed апу itself had first reported the tam- 
an Mering to authorities and transferred the 
y vallSur responsible employees out of its 
ies, isting department. Ford also made a 
t mig опр pitch for suspension of federal 
ants, mission standards for 1975 and 1976. 
у for resident Lee A. Iacocca told the New 
wo ork Chamber of Commerce that the 
| fulldustry “has been backed to the cliff 
unlldge of desperation,” and that if the sus- 

Ension is not granted, “a complete 

utdown of the U.S. auto industry" 
ust ^3uld result. 


пуна), 
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Nixon v. the Scientists 


Richard Nixon has never been able 
to count American scientists among his 
most enthusiastic supporters. In recent 
years, some of his own scientific con- 
sultants have publicly criticized him for 
his use of defoliants in Viet Nam, his 
support of the supersonic transport 
(SST) and. his campaign for the Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missile system. But 
the President does not seem to be lis- 
tening. Administration policies, says the 
Federation of American Scientists, have 
left "the scientific community with an 
ever greater feeling of frustration." 

Now, in a sweeping reorganization 
designed to save money and help 
streamline the cumbersome federal bu- 
reaucracy, Nixon has all but exiled 
Washington's scientific establishment. 
He decided to abolish the post of Pres- 
idential Science Adviser—an office cre- 
ated by President Dwight Eisenhower 
to help meet Russia’s technological 
challenge. In addition, he may eliminate 
the White House Office of Science and 
Technology and the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee.. The 20 scientists 
of that committee provided technical 
expertise when they were asked for it, 
and occasional criticism even when they 
were not—as in the case of the SST. As 
a result, for the first time since the Rus- 
sians launched Sputnik 1, the nation's 
scientists have no direct voice in the in- 
ner councils of the White House. 

Communication between scientists 
and the White House was, in fact, less 
than satisfactory even before Nixon's 
recent budgeteering. The last Presiden- 
tial Science Adviser, Edward E. David 
Jr., who resigned last month after 24 
years of service, admits that he never 
saw the President more than twice in 
any single month. Furthermore, in pro- 
moting controversial schemes like the 
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SST, Nixon has tended increasingly 10 
bypass the White House science staff, 
preferring instead to work through his 
technology counselor, William Magru- 
der. Thus Nixon's latest moves hardly 
come as a surprise to scientists. Says 
M.LT. President Jerome Wiesner, who 
was President Kennedy’s science advis- 
er: "The reorganization simply recog- 
nizes the situation as it has existed 
throughout the Nixon Administration." 
More bluntly, Philip Abelson, editor of. 
Science, the journal of the 130.000- 
member American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, calls it anoth- 
er sign of Nixon's continuing policy of 
downgrading science. 

Under the new streamlined setup, 
the duties of science adviser will fall to 
H. Guyford Stever, director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. On policy 
matters, he will consult with Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz, the Adminis- 
tration’s new economic czar; on money 
requests, he will go to Roy Ash, head 
of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get. An aeronautical engineer and for- 
mer president of Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity who once was an M.I.T. faculty 
colleague of Shultz's, Stever is con- 
vinced that he will always get an ad- 
equate hearing from his new bosses. “I 
might have to jog a little farther to get 
to see these people,” says Stever, who 
has not earned a reputation as a cru- 
sader, “but two blocks isn’t too bad.” 

Perhaps not, but Georgia Congress- 
man John Davis, a leading Democratic 
member of the House Science and 
Aeronautics Committee, shares the con- 
cern of scientists that “they are no long- 
er represented at the President’s elbow.” 
Other critics predict a more immediate 
problem: a potential conflict between 
Stever's job as director of the federally 
funded N.S.F. and his new post as sci- 
ence adviser, in which he will give ad- 
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vice on the allocation of federal funds 
to scientifically oriented agencies. 
Even greater anxiety has been 
raised among scientists by the Admin- 
istration's budget requests for'research 
and development. For fiscal 1974. Nix- 
onis seeking only $17.4 billion—a mod- 
est boost of $320 million over estimat- 
ed 1973 spending and too little to keep 
pace with inflation. Moreover, most of 
the increase will be absorbed by the ex- 
tra funds that have been allocated to 
what some Government officials call 
Nixon’s “sacred cows”: the develop- 
ment of new sources of energy, includ- 
ing the breeder reactor (up $130 mil- 
lion; the Administrations war on 
cancer:and heart disease ($92 million); 
reducing damage from earthquakes and 
other natural disasters ($18 million); 
drug control and rehabilitation ($2.- 
000,000); and research into new meth- 
ods of crime prevention and control 
($12 million). At the same time, the Ad- 
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SCIENCE CHIEF STEVER 
Two blocks isn't bad. 


ministration is cutting 2296 off the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency's re- 
search funds, chopping another $400 
million from NASA's budget, and reduc- 
ing by $42.8 million-its support of the 
_ eight branches of the National Institutes 
of Health that are not involved in can- 
cer or heart research. No less signifi- 


cant is drastic reduction in funding for- 


fellowships to train young scientists. 
Nixon's economizing is clearly a re- 
flection of sharply changed attitudes to- 
ward science and technology; the pub- 
lic is no longer willing to accept an 


almost unlimited flow of tax dollars into - 


such seemingly impractical schemes as 
a manned mission to Mars and the con- 
struction of giant new atom smashers. 


Instead, many Americans want scien- 


tists to. turn theseenergies and ingenu- 
ity to the solution of pressing national 
pfffflems—pollution, say, or the inad- 


"equacies of mass transit and the spread 


of drug addiction. Indeed, the same 


" pressures have also come from some sci- 


themselves, especially the young 
^ LJ 
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radicals who have been staging the noisy 
“science for the people" demonstrations 
at professional gatherings. As a result, 
Nixon and some of his most bitter foes 
have suddenly become unlikely allies. 

According to Bell Labs President 
William O. Baker, one of Nixon's un- 
official science consultants, the Presi- 
dent wants *to couple research to the 
actual delivery of knowledge." When no 
immediate payoff can be promised, 
there have been cutbacks even in areas 
that are politically acceptable. Explain- 
ing the big reduction in the $27 million 
budget of the Department of the Inte- 
riors Office of Saline Water, for in- 
stance, one skeptical scientist says: 
* About all they've discovered is that dis- 
tilled water will be free of salt." 

Young Edison. What worries scien- 
tists is the obvious dangers in any poli- 
cy, however well intended, that aims at 
short-term practical and political bene- 
fits at the expense of more fundamental 
research. Nixon's war on cancer, for in- 
stance, would not have been possible 
without the vital groundwork laid by 
many molecular biologists who spent 
long, wearying hours in the lab unravel- 
ing the structure and workings of the 
DNA and RNA molecules. They did their 
work with no concern other than a de- 
sire to add to man’s store of knowledge. 
To a large degree, the U.S. was able to 
muster the necessary: technology to de- 
feat the Nazis: in World War И and, 
more recently, to beat the Russians to 
the moon because it was able to build on 
a vast foundation of basic research that 
had been done for decades in university 
and commercial labs. If this backlog is 
not replenished, the U.S. may be unable 
to meet some future scientific challenge. 

One major trouble with the Admin- 
istration's attitude is that it tends to ig- 
nore a harsh reality of modern science: 
the days are long past when a dedicat- 
ed scientist like Michael Faraday or the 
young Thomas Edison, toiling alone or 
with a few associates in a simple lab, 
could hope to produce a fundamental 
breakthrough. Now most major discoy- 
eries require teams of highly trained re- 
searchers and such expensive equip- 
ment as electron microscopes, high- 
speed computers, atom smashers or 
radio telescopes. In other words, with- 
out Government funds, pure science is 
bound to wither. 

There is no question that the Pres- 
ident must save money. But by cutting 
back basic research in so many key ar- 
eas, is he sacrificing some unexpected 


future achievement of untold economic: 


or social importance—a discovery com- 
parable, say, to the transistor or the 
polio vaccine? Many scientists are cer- 
tain he is. Harvard’s George Kistiakow- 
sky, who was one of Eisenhower's sci- 
ence advisers, calls the Nixon policy, 
especially the reduction in fellowships, 
“incredibly shortsighted.” By stressing 


_ Short-term, politically motivated pay- 


offs over the broader quest for knowl- 
edge, he warns, Nixon is dangerously 
“using up our intellectual capital.” 
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oroid impact, thus giving it a ге 


Pioneer's Passage 


On its way to a December ге | 
yous with Jupiter, the unmanned у 
craft Pioneer 10 last week finishe 
210-day leg of its journey that tai 
through the asteroid belt. pi 1 
which was launched in March ү 
thus became the first vehicle from 
to pass safely through the vast rin 
rocky debris that circles the sunt 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jy 
The relatively uneventful, 200 mill 
mile passage removed a major E. 
of both science-fiction writers апі 
entists: that spacecraft in the aste 
belt would be damaged and регћар 
stroyed by flying rocks. 

Scientists from NASA’s Ames 
search Center reported that the 570 
saucer-shaped ship was hit no more 
once a day even in the most dense 
of the belt, which consists mostly of 
particles, rather than the chunky ni 
that peril science-fiction space trav 
None of the impacts were made byf 
ments larger than a grain of sand, 
none did any detectable damage tlf 
thinly shielded $50 million craft 
carefully planning Pioneer's trajeci 
controllers kept the ship at least 4 
000 miles from those larger (at li: 
seven miles in diameter) and rarer 
teroids that can be seen by teles 
on earth. Said NASA's newly confi 
Dr. William Kinard: *We're firmlyc 
vinced that the asteroid belt presents! 
tle hazard for future spacecraft p 
to explore the outer planets." , 


Moon Dust 


As Apollo 17 Astronaut Нап а 
Schmitt poked around a lunar crate 
December, he suddenly shouted, “Р 
there is orange soil! 105 all о 
Schmitt's excitement was shared bip t 
entists back on earth. Because the al 
looked remarkably fresh and the As y 
ter resembled volcanic vents on һе s 
they speculated that volcanic aclyou 1 
might well have occurred on the Pall tt 
as recently as 200,000 or 300,000 151$ 
ago. That would have upset the "пе 
held view that the moon has been puch 
ly dormant for more than: m 
years. Said NASA Geochemist * 
Brett: "If the material is inte [e 
young, we may have witness С 
the important finds in Apollo geo pae 

Last week the highly public du 
ange soil produced some unex? 
disappointment. Using “atomie mibi u 
dating techniques, Dr. Oliver Sole 
and his lunar-analysis team at the а y 
University of New York at Stony а 
determined that the material Wê Д 
billion years old, within the age v 
of other moon samples that havid 
brought back to earth. How со ай 
entists have been so far off the т.р 
their first estimates? Conceding ү 
was all a “big surprise,” Schach 
orized that the long-buried 50! 


have been dug up recently i of i 
S 
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Here's the camera of the electronic age. The revolutionary Pentax i sae ME 

Just set the aperture and shoot. The brand new Electronic Shutter adjusts itself _ 

automatically. And only Pentax has it. You always get a perfect exposure. Even when 
you're shooting in a hurry! It's the camera of the future—available now. 


ed b S : $ 

: thePatented Electronic Shutter ; £99 | Takes all SMC Takumars : 

the As you look through the viewfinder and press 2 4 у t3 Other automatic SLR's require special | 

on d shutter release softly, the TTL meter shows E x lenses—and only a limited number are: 

> acli¥ou the shutter speed. Then press the release à 

the Mall the way and the shutter automatically ad- ; 

ets itself to the indicated speed. That's all! Е Because our automatic exposure соп- 
"Тһе Pentax ES runs at intermediate speeds REI trol device is in the camera body itself 

such as 1/444, 1/777, etc., too. ie A NN Э КЫ —not in the lens. Another remarkable | 
UR Se баа development from Pentax! Х 
айе it costs a little more money. „® Тһе Pentax Family 


so&ireat things usually do. ЕЕЕ) The Spotmatic Il with SMC Takuma 
icizel ure the Pentax ES costs more than other automatic 

jexp*3LR’s. But it offers so much more. Compare them 

‘ic cl ature-for-feature — Electronic Shutter, interchange- 

schifable SMC Takumars, easy and convenient handling— 

«ће па you're sure to agree. zb 
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The worlds best selling fine camera 
ASAHI PENTAX 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD., C.P.O. 895. Tókyo 100-91, JAPAN 
*Honoywell Pentax in U, S.A, and Mexico ' 
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The Ailey Style 
As a young dancer, Alvin Ailey was 
lithe, handsome and much sought af- 
ter. But artistically he felt that he was 
stepping on his own toes. He wanted to 
be a choreographer and build a new 
dance company. That company's mis- 
sion would be to sum up the dance her- 
itage of Ailey's fellow blacks, to express 
*the exuberance of [the Negro's] jazz, 
the ecstasy of his spirituals and the dark 
rapture of his blues." In 1958, when Ai- 
ley was 27, he got the Alvin Ailey Amer- 
ican Dance Theater off the ground. Yet 
if Ailey today occupies a special niche 
in American dance, it is because, hav- 
ing achieved his ethnic goal, he prompt- 
ly moved beyond it. 

Now based at Manhattan’s City 
Center and a regular visitor to the na- 
tion’s college campuses, the Ailey com- 
pany is perhaps the most thoroughly in- 
tegrated ensemble in all the American 

- performing arts—stylistically as well as 
racially. Its repertory blends or juxta- 
poses Afro-American quick steps with 
the elongated en pointe of classical bal- 
let, Ornette Coleman with Benjamin 
Britten, urban rock with plaintive folk 
songs from the North Carolina hills. 
“What we do is celebrate people,” says 
Ailey. “That's all we are about.” 

The people often celebrate right 
back. From Russia to North Africa (two 
of the troupe’s more recent tour stops 
for the State Department), from Los 
Angeles to Minneapolis, Ailey’s young, 
radiantly sleek troupe packs them in 
night after night. It is the hottest mod- 
ern dance company in the U.S. today, 
and one of the most popular ever. 

Last week's visit to the University 
of Iowa was a case in point. During 

HERBERT MIGDELL 


"CHOREOGRAPHER ALVIN AILEY LEADING REHEARSAL AT MANHATTAN'S CITY CENTER 
: exuberance of jazz, the ecstasy of spirituals, the rapture of blues. 
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the day the students donned leotards 
and crowded round for master classes 
conducted by Ailey Regulars Estelle 
Spurlock and Hector Mercado. At night 
the youngsters and other Iowa City 
dance devotees. attired in everything 
from sweatshirts to evening gowns 
and sneakers to wingtips, poured into 
Hancher Auditorium to see such Ai- 
ley staples as Flowers (a rock piece 
based on the life and death of Janis Jop- 
lin) and Masekela Langage (a militant, 
African-flavored work about the effect 
of violence on lives today). If there 
was a show-stopper, it was Ailey's ear- 
ly (1960) Revelations, a scintillating 
fusion of jazz, folk and gospel, as well 
as a showcase for the art of Ailey's pre- 
тіёге danseuse Judith Jamison. Elegant 
of long limb, eloquent of stride and 
poise, Jamison epitomizes Ailey's ide- 
al of the total dancer. Ailey has cre- 
ated a work that has become for Jam- 
ison the kind of showpiece that The 
Dying Swan was for Pavlova. Cry, set 
to music by Laura Nyro, Alice Col- 
trane and others, embodies the pain 
and pride of black women everywhere. 
Born 42 years ago in Rogers, Texas 
(pop. 1,030), to a laborer and his wife, 
who soon separated, Ailey remained 
with his mother and moved with her to 
Los Angeles when he was eleven. After 
a brief flirtation with romance lan- 
guages at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, he began studying with Lester Hor- 
ton, a pioneering white choreographer 
whose West Coast school was devoted 
to the development of black dancers. 
By 1953 Ailey was dancing in Horton's 
Bal Caribe revue at Ciro's nightclub. 
Though Ailey toyed: with Holly- 
wood long enough to get a dancing part 
in 20th Century-Fox’s Carmen Jones 
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(1955), he soon was off to New 
to study modern dance with 
Graham and Doris Humphrey А 
with Karel Shook. Since the rise b 
own company, he has continued to 
lance extensively as a сһогеоргун 
His iconoclastic Feast of Ashes e \ 
for the Joffrey Ballet in 1962, si К 
а new fusion of classic ballet ап. 
ern dance styles, or the advent of, 
can only be called the Ailey style « Ц 
е, 
I like," he says, “is the line and ү 
nical range that classical ballet aid 
the body. But I still want to proje 
the audience the expressiveneşş H. 
only modern dance offers, especially 5 
the inner kind of things." ! 

Tattered Sweater. Ailey's jah 
application of this mixture is in jie 
Virgil Thomson-Gertrude Stein rj 
Saints in Three Acts, which he direg 
for the opening this week of Оре f 
the Forum, the Metropolitan Ош 
new minicompany devoted to works 
special or small to be staged in| 
3,800-seat main house. 

When Bachelor Ailey is not Сос 
pursuing his favorite pastimes (past: 
girls, diets—he has just shed 50 onc 
he can usually be found at his com OU 
ny's Manhattan headquarters, Ж. 
around in а tattered red sweater A T 
rolled-up slacks, dreaming up new ie d 
for himself. He has, for example, theta 
cided to become a curator as well as, С 
innovator in dance. He now regule; 
revives old works by the likes of erm 
Shawn, Katherine Dunham апі р o 
course, Lester Horton. That involvés5jece, 
company, says Ailey, “in makipg nal 
arm of ourselves a museum of гі: 
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Mad Bag Opera M 


There are essentially three kintthe ro 
operas: those that glorify the hufocial 
voice (Bellini, Donizetti), those that A 
rify the orchestra (Strauss, Berg) n mo 
those that glorify both (Mozart, Wience 
ner). What would the ultimate nothirro 
anti-opera be? Obviously, а work hoble: 
glorified neither singers nor orchthe ус 
—in fact, had no singers OT orchehat o. 
at all. ailed 

Last week in Germany such à mom 
appeared. The orchestra pit of the mr at 
burg State Opera was empty, 210 vot 
on the stage strode the weird 
of non-human heavies sinc 
peopled his Ring cycle with g! 
mermaids, dragons and bears. 1 jr art 
ft. chrome-and-steel towers reel? 
patterns that owed less to choreos! dier 
than to the movement of агтоге faclud 
columns. They were direct us ар 
backstage by electronic remote Сте | 
and were adorned with mirrors “р, 
a tower) that caught the 50005 leasa 
spots, strobes and color project” artly 
beamed down upon them. Wer. } 

For part of the evening, 5182 fat th 
ter was occupied by a 33-ft. glas 9t be 
that drank in the light, threw 12078 | 
out kaleidoscopically, and seem® ig £0 th 
imitating the mystery-of-the-U? | 
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not рСоноп for Ње ears. 


(Past onolith in 2001: A Space Odyssey. A 


troupe of ballet dancers suddenly ma- 
S COM erialized to writhe to Pierre Henry’s 
a 
putter, ectronic sound track, which was of- 
ater en so loud that the management had 
NeW і provide cotton balls for the ears of 
прі the audience. 
Vell! Could this be opera? Or even anti- 
repulispera? State Opera Director Rolf Lie- 
S of bermann clearly thought it belonged in 
and ûn opera house; he commissioned the 
'olVésbiece, called Kyldex J, as the 23га and 
king final new work to open under his im- 
f claStimatur at Hamburg (he now moves 
0 the Paris Opera). So did the man who 
Teated Ку/аех, Parisian Kinetic Artist 
Nicolas Schéffer, 60, who spoke of his 
iudiovisual creation as “а new step on 
kinde road toward communication and the 
> hufocialization of art." 
thatf Actually Kyldex I was an exercise 
erg) n mock cybernetics, complete with au- 
rt, Wience participation, that fell flat on its 
> noMirrors. The underlying premise was 
york oble: involve the audience, especially 
orchthe young. The overlying problem was 
orchéhat on opening night almost everything 
еа to work. Through a system of 
h a Wlectronic signals attached to each seat, 
the He audience was supposed to be able 
‚ and) vote on whether to halt a given seg- 
st bent of Kyldex I, speed it up, slow it 
wafown, have it explained or repeated. 
fortunately, the polltakers could 


Fivestee only rarely on the vote. So much 
reeled artistic socialism. 
eogttl When it was all over, the capacity 


red lldience of 1,600 surprised everybody, 
{cluding itself, by bursting into raptur- 
c coris applause. Partly this seemed to ex- 


5 (20855 appreciation on purely sensory 
c unds for the novelty of Schóffer's 
nb C leasantly mad bag of magical tricks. 


$ : ° 
ОБ агу it was relief that the show was 


sage RET Mostly, perhaps, it was gratitude 

tag” fat the audience's grandest option had 

ass een exercised—extending the ba- 

nutes of programmed sequenc- 
imum of ten hours. 


Xerox... 
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On a volume of 85,294,950 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 61.93, up .03 for the 
week ending Feb. 16. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 
979.23, down .23; Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 114.98, up .3. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Net 
Stock High Low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 33%.. 32%.. 33%. +1 
Alum Co Am.. 52⁄2.. 50 .. 51%..+ V, 
Amer Airlines. 2134.. 19 .. 19%..— % 
Am Brands... 42%.. 41%.. 42 ..None 
Am Can..... 31/5... 30%.. ЗО. 34 
Am Motors 898.. KA 8%..None 
АТЕТ ы» а»: 53 .. 50%... Б 34 
Апас Cop.... 23/4.. 2234.. 2234..— VA 
Avon Prod....138 .°.129%..130%..—1¥% 
Beth Steel.... 28⁄2.. 26%.. 26%..+ 34 
Boeing...... 24%%.. 22%.. 23 ..— A 
Burling Ind... 3334.. 32 .. 32%..- % 
Burroughs....23934..22995..233 ..+3% 
Cater Trac... 68%.. 63%.. 66V&..--3V8 
Champ Intl... 1734.. 16%.. 173A4..-L- % 
Chrysler... .. 407 Мы OVE ОРТ 


Clark Equip... 51⁄2.. 48%.. 50 ..+1% 
Control Data.. 53%.. 48⁄4.. 499$..— 134 
Corn СІ Wks.30172..290V2..292V5.. — 62 
Dow Chem...109 .. 102%..103%..+1% 


PURGA E 184 ..174%..176%..None 
Eastern Air... 16⁄4.. 15 .. 159$..— % 
East Kodak...15134..140V2..143 .. +1% 
El Paso N G.. 18%.. 17%.. 17%..— % 
EXXON йк, 93%.. 87⁄2.. 8834.. — AA 
Ford Motor... 73⁄2.. 68%.. 69%..— Vs 
Gen Dynam.. 22%.. 21⁄4.. 21%..— М 
Gen Elec..... 72V«.. 69%.. 70 ..-- % 


Gen Foods... 30%.. 28⁄4.. 284%2..+ % 
Gen Motors.. 74⁄4.. 73Vs.. 74%..+1% 
Сеп Tel & El.. 29 .. 28 .. 28%..+ 'À 


Goodyear... 28%.. 26⁄2.. 27%..+ Và 


ІВА 456V4..439 4..441J4.. — 434 
Int Harv..... Doe 092 OO Me С-З 

Int Nickel.... 34\8.. 32%.. 33%..--1% 
Int Paper.... 43%.. 38%.. 39 ..— 34 
Int Tel & Tel.. 55 .. 53⁄4.. 54 ..+1% 
Johns Man.... 25%.. 24%.. 25 ..+ Ws 
Kraftco...... 47%.. 45/.. 46¥%..+1% 
Kresge SS.... 49'A.. 46%.. 47%2..+ % 
Litton Ind..... 11%.. 10%.. 10%..— Vs 
Lockheed.... 8М.. 7% 8Y%e..+ %4 
LTV Corp h.. 9% 9'A..None 
McD Doug 37%.. 36⁄2.. 37%..+1% 
Merck Co 98⁄2.. 94\%%.. 96⁄2.. +134 
QM гыш 84%.. 82%.. 84 .. +1% 
Mobil Oil.... 72 .. 65 .. 67%..—3% 
NCR ШАЛ 30 .. 28%.. 29%..+1% 


N Amer Rock.. 30%.. 28%.. 29%..-Е1 
Occid Pet... 11%.. 11 .. 11%..— 
Owens Ill.... 364%4.. 34⁄2.. 35М..— М 


Pac Gas & El. 29%.. 29%.. 29%..— VÀ 
Pan Am...... 9%... BA.. 9Y8..4d- VÀ 
Penn Cen 3% 2% 3% Vs 


Penney AC... 96%.. 93%.. 96 ..+1% 
Philip Morris. .13414..13034..133 ..+2'% 


Polaroid. .... 124 ..114%..123%..+6 

Proc Gam....114V4..108  ..1084..— 1A 
КСА... 32%.. 29%.. 30%... — 3% 
Reyn Ind. .... ‘53. .. 5034.. 51 ..—194 
Sears Roe....116 ..111%..114%..+2% 
Shell Oil..... 55%.. 5234.. 53⁄2.. +1% 


Sou Cal Ed... 2534.. 24%.. 25⁄4.. М 
Std Oil Cal... 86⁄4.. 77⁄4.. 80⁄2.. —4 


Texaco Inc... 40%... 36%.. 373A.. — 134 
Textron. ..... 28%.. 26%.. 26%..Мопе 
Time Inc...... 54 .. 46%... 46%..—-6% 
ТМА, ,...... 40%%.. 37%.. 37%..—2 


UALInc...... 25%... 22⁄4.. 2394.. — 1A 
Union Car.... 49%.. 46%.. 46%..-+ VA 
Utd Aircraft.. 41⁄4.. 38'A.. 39%..4+ 34 
US Steel..... 30%.. 29%.. 30 ..-- % 
Westing...-. 41%.. 38%.. 38%..— М 
Woolworth... 28%.. 24%.. 25%..— М 
-164%..156%..162  ..--6 
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Each minute, 
each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 
that makes 
news. 

Each week 
TIME sorts out 
the most 
important 
happenings, 
extracts what 
makes news 
from what 
merely 


makes noise. 


In the process, 
TIME keeps 
the world's most 


interested 


readers 
informed on the 
world's most 
interesting 
people, places 
and events. 
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Crushed ice and 
| bruised feelings? 


Marco Mastodontic 
A bruising experience! 


Shaking even the gilded lilies of 
show biz, the ever-spreading Campari 
controversy has hit the billboards and 
gossip columns in a big way. 

Each new glittering soiree seems 
to be turning into a battleground for the 
season's sharpest pro-and-con. Briefly, 
should Campari be drunk with just ice 
and soda, or is it legit to mix it? 

Murmurs Marilyn Swan- 
song, 29, on the set of her new 
weepie, “Darling, I was shattered 
when I dropped into a little dinner 
Marco was throwing for a couple 
of hundred intimate friends, and 
found him pressing a glass into 


` THE GREAT CAMPART CONTROVERSY: 


l 


my hand which contained Campari, of 
course, but mixed up with all manner 
of things! 

I mean, pretending not to know 
that there is really only one way to 
drink Campari, namely with the merest 
shoosh of soda and the barest tinkle 
of an ice-cube. 

And expecting me of all people to 
suffer in silence. With all three of my 
ex-husbands present, I mean, I was 
utterly crushed...” 


THE COLD SHOULDER 


Grins Marco Mastodontic, 39, 
currently resting, “Now see here, Ma- 
rilyn and I are longtime Good Friends, 
sure. But that doesn’t give her any right 
to tell me what’s what. Campari is great, 
and believe me, I should know it. But 
pure-shmure, that’s just the beginning. 
Have you ever tried it in a Negroni? or 
an Americano? Huh? Have you? Then 
you don’t need me to tell you what poor 
Marilyn is missing. So why bruise my 
feelings?” ; 

(Americano - % Bitter Campari, 
% Italian Vermouth. A squeeze of 
lemon rind, cracked ice). 


An apeeling 
idea? 


One thing they all agree is that» 


‘There is no 
. Camparison 


Marilyn Swan 
А crushing blow! 
A Campari spokesman-in, Маг a 
Italy, declares "Flattered as we ith t 
receive further confirmation thaltions 
leading lights of the entertainmentY971 
are amongst our, if Ї may say so гім 
we would rather not have it misuTIng | 
stood that Campari, however it is ee 
could in any way be a bone of те 
tion between erstwhile Good Fre c 7 
Las Vegas, Via Veneto, Ас ore , 
and numerous other fashionable. сот 
seem to be echoing with controltary с 
cries about how to drink and no! Smpli 
Campari. Some ray of hope lies ШШЩ 
fact everyone agrees that “ће! lying: 
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AONEY/COVER STORY 


NCE upon a very recent time, only 
а banana republic would devalue 
IS money twice within 14 months. But 
Bst week, when the U.S. did just that 
y cutting the value of the once al- 
aighty dollar another 10%, the step 
roved to be both internationally pop- 
in Mjar and politically easy. In contrast 
we aith the four months of testy negoti- 
thaltions that were required to swing the 
jentY971 devaluation, only five days of 
у $0, fhirlwind conferences were needed to 
misuring about last week's large and sur- 
t is dising reduction—which made a total 
of cash of 17.9% since December 1971. 
FrieOreign moneymen agreed with the 
175. View that cutting the dollar once 
able ore was the best way to end what had 
! „come a new and virulent world mon- 
E tary crisis. When the deed had been ac- 
no gpmplished, Treasury Secretary George 
lies thultz proclaimed it almost with pride, 
11е flying: “There can be no doubt we 
ave achieved a major improvement in 
le competitive position of American 
üisiness." 

| The matter is infinitely more com- 
(ех of course, and devaluation will 
ave many momentous ‘effects, both 
€asant and painful. Inside the U.S., it 
at lould create jobs in businesses that 
М deduce goods for export, by making 
(еш products cheaper for foreigners to 
1y. But devaluation will also aggravate 
Merican inflation—how badly no one 
in yet tell—by pushing up the prices 
‘imports. In addition, American tray- 
ers will have to spend more on for- 
Bn trips; for example, the price of a 
igle room in Tokyo's Hotel Okura last 
ek was $27.75, у. $24 the week be- 

re and $22 in late 1971, 
By itself, last week's devaluation 
Il not end the persistent tendency of 
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Americans to spend abroad more than 
they earn. After the 1971 cheapening 
of the dollar, the U.S. trade deficit more 
than doubled, to $6.8 billion last year, 
because devaluation did not lift exports 
as much as had been expected and the 
nation’s surging economy attracted 
more and costlier imports. To prevent 
a repeat, the U.S. is demanding that Ja- 
pan and the European Common Mar- 
ket nations buy more and sell less in 
America. President Nixon is making 
protectionist mercantilist threats about 
what he may do if they balk. 

Acrobats. The dual devaluation of 
the dollar has hastened the creation of a 
turbulent new world of money in which 
the once rigidly fixed values of some 
currencies are bouncing up and down 
like acrobats on a trampoline. Since late 

1971, for instance, the British pound has 
risen from $2.49 to $2.64, sunk to an all- 
time low of $2.32, and last week closed 
at $2.44. Five important currencies 
—the pound, Japanese yen, Canadian 
dollar, Swiss franc and Italian lira—are 
“floating” with no fixed exchange rate at 
all. They sell at prices set mostly by sup- 
‘ply and demand. That arrangement cre- 
ates new uncertainty for importers, ex- 
porters, investors and tourists, who 
never know exactly how many dollars 
will be needed to buy any of these cur- 
rencies tomorrow. 

For all the problems and confusion 
surrounding it, the second dollar deval- 
uation seems to have been inevitable. 
The credit for recognizing that fact and 
meeting it head-on belongs largely to 
George Pratt Shultz, the mild-man- 
nered but steely-minded professor (see 
box next page) who plays as dominant 
a role in the economic policy of the sec- 
ond Nixon Administration as Henry 
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Kissinger does in its diplomatic policy. 
Nixon appointed Shultz Treasury 
Secretary last May and in December 
made him his economic coordinator, the 
man to whom all other Administration 
economic policymakers report. Shultz 
shaped much of the thinking behind 
Nixon's hold-the-line budget for fiscal 
1974, which aims to reduce the deficit, 
strengthen the dollar and head off tax in- 
creases by cutting or eliminating many 
spending programs. His power was ful- 
ly evident last week, when he ducked 
out of Alice Roosevelt Longworth's 
89th birthday party to announce the de- 
valuation at a hastily assembled 10:30 
p.m. press conference. The conference 
was attended by a pride of Government 
lions: Federal Reserve Chairman Ar- 
thur Burns, Secretary of State William 
Rogers, Presidential Assistant Peter 
Flanigan and Council of Economic Ad- 
visers Chairman Herbert Stein. They sat 
around like so many movie extras and 
let Shultz do all the talking. Even the 
President had nothing directly to say 
about the devaluation—perhaps wisely. 
Nixon had hailed the 1971 Smithsonian 
agreement, which provided for the first 
dollar devaluation, as “the most signif- 
icant monetary agreement in the his- 
tory of the world.” He could hardly 
have followed up by calling last week's 
move the most significant monetary 
agreement in the past 14 months. 

In part, Shultz was scrambling to re- 
cover one of his own fumbles. Last 
month he helped mightily to sell Nixon 
on loosening U.S. wage-price controls, _ 
and stressed the shift to voluntary <0- 
Operation so enthusiastically as to 
prompt some inaccurate headlines de- 
claring NIXON SCRAPS CONTROLS. That 
caused some foreigners to fear a new 


à Goes a speech on eco- 

nomic policy at a VIP-stacked Man- 
hattan dinner three years ago, George 
Shultz startled the audience by abrupt- 
ly breaking into song. To the lively tune 
of Silver Dollar, the then director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
belted forth in full voice: 


A fact without a theory 

Is like a ship without a sail, 
Islike a boat without a rudder, 
Is like a kite without a tail. 

А fact without a figure 

Is a tragic final act, 

But one thing worse 

In this universe 

Is a theory without a fact. 


Shultz is seldom short on either fact 


smooth-faced economist seldom ех- 
presses his ideas in song. His quick grasp 
of facts and theories, his skill in per- 
suading the federal bureaucracy to act 
on them—plus an ironclad loyalty to the 
President—are the qualities that have 
prompted Richard Nixon to keep in- 
vesting his Treasury Secretary with 
added clout. By now Shultz has become 
one of the two or three most powerful 
men in-Washington. 

Working a twelve-hour day from a 
West Wing White House office as well 
as in his quarters in the Treasury, Shultz 
has taken over as trusted second in com- 
mand (after Nixon) in an enormous 
range of Government functions, some 
of them only indirectly economic. In- 
creasingly, when Nixon is called upon 
to make a final decision on policies af- 
fecting agriculture, labor, transporta- 
tion or industry in general, he is listen- 
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Another Professor with Power 


or theory, although the soft-spoken., 


SHULTZ WITH MEANY AT HOME WITH PET COLLIE 
1 


ing to—sometimes leaning forward to 
hear—the quiet, unruffled voice of 
Shultz setting forth the choices. "He's 
Mr. Clean,” says a longtime associate. 
“When the President asks him a ques- 
tion, George gives an answer on an hon- 
est and open philosophical base.” 

His most compelling job last week 
clearly was to handle the devaluation. 
Another stunning example of just how 
far Shultz’s answers can-lead the Ad- 
ministration was the President’s new 
farm program. Largely on the recom- 
mendation of his economic chief, Nixon 
proposed that Congress gradually abol- 
ish the federal subsidy program, which 
the nation’s farmers have relied upon 
for income since the Depression (see 
TIME Essay, page 22). Shultz has long 
argued that the old farm policy, which 
has cost federal taxpayers many billions 
over the past 40 years, is drastically out- 
dated and keeps food prices higher than 
they would be in a free market. 

и 

At times, Shultz has given some bad 
advice. As the first director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, he held 
to'a steady-as-she-goes insistence that 
the economy in 1971 would turn up 
strongly without more Government 
stimulation. He made a celebrated pre- 
diction that the gross national product 
in 1971 would reach $1,065 billion; it 
turned out to be some $15 billion less, 
a huge error. “The most dramatic mis- 
take I was involved in,” he admits, “was 
in judging that the econ- © stevenortuur 
omy in 1971 would ex- Ï 
pand more rapidly than it 
did.” 

Even so, Nixon grew 


GREETING ALEXANDER HAMILTON AT TREASURY |р 


increasingly impressed with s 
sic philosophies and his аб 
ud ITE 1 . ОШто 
administrator and negotiator d 
omist largely influenced by o | 
tarist school, which holds {һа 
ernment should try to affect me 
3 : egent. . 
economic well-being by г alice 
supply of money and lettinp Aa cific 
kets do the rest, Shultz sees RN rai 
with the President on almost e juset 
jor issue. Says a colleague: “ydocte 
tune with the President Бермей 
him, George is an honest-to.g2 got 
servative." Indeed, Nixon теу 
chided Shultz at one point for ool, 
bit too dogmatic in the face or, à 1° 
necessity. The complaint уаз ©, 5С! 
taken to heart after the switch el aS 
price controls іп 1971—a gy 5 
Shultz bitterly opposed шй p 
adopted them, but which he lio: 
his best to support. Said Shu] 
friend Chicago's Milton Friedagore: 
supreme monetarist who denjuati 
controls as a drag on the freeme to 
“I may be a Friedmanite, but агу 
Friedmaniac." ain tl 
In Washington, Shultz hasBunct 
generally less rigid and more paultz 
in his views. Another reason Шаїап,” 
on well in Nixon's Administroups 
that he has no further politiczuctio 
tions. As he has often said: “I dor favo 
to bea politician. Basically, [rego qi 
self as a professional person. lores | 
adds: “I have more respect for 
cians after four years in Wash) Wit 
They have an instinct for whatme d 


attpiored 


bling people and why.  ' Brien 
Shultz, now 52, was raised bric! 


белли 


bilifad mfortable commuter town of Engle- 
lor, ооа, N.J., the son of a teacher who, 
Y theith Historian Charles Beard, co-au- 
that jiored a book on the Progressive move- 
t the,ent. After graduating cum laude from 
Egulatinceton, Shultz was a Marine in the 
ing f,acific during World War П, rising to 
ез eye rank of major. He entered Massa- 
Ost e lusetts Institute of Technology, earned 
ıe: doctorate in industrial economics and 
beca Шей in for a teaching career. At 36, 
-to.Qd got a full professorship at the Uni- 
n тету of Chicago's graduate business 
t fo hool, where he also gained experience 
eof ja labor mediator. He was dean of 
©. Ке school when, with help from Fed- 
Маў Reserve Board Chairman Arthur 
Itch lürns, he got Nixon’s offer to come to 
Washington as Labor Secretary. A pa- 
ШШ, honest negotiator, he remains the 
€ ld ministration's only emissary who is 
З hulvally trusted by AFL-CIO President 
Tiedteorge Meany. Busy as he was with de- 
) denjuation matters, Shultz still took the 
ree Ime to jet to Florida last week with Sec- 
butlifary of State William Rogers to ex- 
ain the move personally to Meany. A 
| hasBunch advocate of racial equality, 
repmultz helped seli the “Philadelphia 
nthygan," which guaranteed minority 
inisitoups a set share of new jobs, to con- 
Jliticduction unions when the plan was still 
“Idol Ғауог at the White House. He has 
rego quietly handled some delicate 
son. lores concerning busing in the South. 
ct for) E 
Wash) With his wife “Obie” (a nick- 
whaime derived from her maiden name, 
‚ Brien), Shultz lives quietly in a mod- 
raised brick home in Arlington, Va. Except 
mornings when he breakfasts at the 
nite House, the Shultzes have their 
t meal of the day together in bed. 
ey have five children, one collie and 
least one generation gap. During anti- 
T demonstrations in 1970, guests at 
j Shultz home were startled to discov- 
[а GET OUT OF VIET NAM NOW sign in 
; hallway. Shultz had pointedly let 
J daughter Kathleen, who had joined 
f protesters, make her point by not re- 
bving it from sight. To relax, Shultz 
ys tennis and golfs; one of his fre- 
pnt fairway partners is Meany. 
Shultz’s ascension to the Nixonian 
luntaintop may well turn out to be 
| peaceful than he would like. The 
nomics professor has drawn omi- 
s rumblings of displeasure from the 
bloc in Congress, and Nixon is 
nting on him to deal forcefully with 
FT Interest groups on potentially ex- 
sive labor and trade matters. 
[Loyalist Shultz is not ready to shy 
Ry from any gathering storms. Re- 
Пу, a group of Princeton alumni ap- 
ached him with a discreet feeler 
t the possibility of his taking over 
presidency of his alma mater. Shultz 
flattered, but he firmly let it be 
|wn that, out of his sense of extreme 
Шу to Nixon, he would not even 
БїЧег abandoning "Treasury for the 
Tership of Princeton. 
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burst of dollar-weakening U.S. in- 
flation. The fear was rather illog- 
ical because the U.S. inflation rate 
of a bit more than 3% is the low- 
est among all industrial nations, 


G VALUE 


and the launching of Phase III led 
economists to add only a fraction 
of a percentage point to their 
forecasts of this year's pace of | 


Austrian Schilling 


Belgian Franc 


price increases. Shultz says that 
misunderstandings about the new 
program “could have been a fac- 
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| Brazilian Cruzeiro 


British Pound* 


tor, but not a major one” in ig- 
niting the latest money crisis. 
Another factor was that Ar- 
thur Burns has been jawboning 
bankers to hold down interest 


Canadian Dollar* 


Dutch Guilder 


French Franc 


, Dec. 1971 |Feb. 16'73 


Australian Dollar 


rates. That helps keep the Amer- 
ican economy expanding, but also 


Italian Lira* 
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keeps money pouring out of the 


Israeli Pound 


U.S. to countries where interest 
returns are higher. Further, the 
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Japanese Yen* 


announcement of last year’s stag- 


Luxembourgian Franc 


gering $6.8 billion trade deficit | 
confirmed foreign moneymen in 
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Norwegian Krone 


the belief that the dollar was still 


Russian Ruble 


overvalued. The root cause of dol- 


Swedish Krona 


larweakness is that ever since the 
early 1950s the U.S. has been liv- 
ing beyond its means in the world. 
Consumers, businessmen, tourists | 
and the Government have been | 
spending tens of billions every f 
year to build factories in Europe, 
buy Japanese cars and cameras, bask 
in the Riviera sunshine, dispense for- 
eign aid, station troops round the globe 
and wage the costly war in Viet Nam, 

The spending has sent a huge 
amount of vagabond greenbacks roam- 
ing round the world; nobody is certain 
of the total, but estimates range from 
$60 billion to $80 billion. An excess of 
dollars, like an excess of bacon, drives 
down the price. The more so in this case 
as many of the people who hold the dol- 
lars have lost faith in their value. The 
dollar holders note that a long series of 
U.S. moves—taxes on purchases of for- 
eign securities, for example, and con- 
trols on bank lending abroad—have 
failed to put America’s international 
payments back into balance. 

Whenever foreign dollar holders get 
especially nervous, they can force a cri- 
sis by shifting their money into some 
other currency—usually the Japanese 
yen or German mark—that they think 
is strong. If the currency rises in value, 
they can profit by turning their yen or 
marks back into more dollars than they 
had before. In financial demonology, 
they become evil “money speculators” 
who are attacking the dollar. Some of 
these speculators are investors who will 
put their money wherever they get the 
highest interest rates. They may sell 
American bonds, buy marks with the 
dollars that they get, and purchase Ger- 
man bonds with the marks. Some are 
the chiefs of the increasingly rich and 
powerful Middle Eastern oil countries. 
The most potent are the financial of- 
ficers of multinational corporations, 
who do not want to tell stockholders 
that they lost millions by holding onto 


| Swiss Franc* 


| West German Mark 
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dollars that fell in value. Volkswagen- 
werk is said to have saved as much as 
$60 million by switching some $500 
million from dollars into marks in the 
summer before the Smithsonian agree- 
ment. Businessmen can accomplish 
much “speculation” by the usually 
praiseworthy expedient of paying their 
bills promptly and in full. A U.S. ex- 
ecutive buying Japanese structural steel 
may enclose a check with his order rath- 
er than wait until the steel is delivered 
and the dollar's value may have fallen. 

When the speculators move en 
masse, they create a situation in which 
all of a sudden everyone wants to sell 
dollars on the foreign exchange mar- 
kets. In this manner, some $6 billion 
flooded into Germany and $1.6 billion 
into Japan in little more than a week 
just prior to the devaluation. The gov- 
ernment banks in those countries had 
to buy up the dollars because no one 
else would purchase them at anything 
close to their official price. By early last 
week, it was obvious that something had 
to give. Even the government banks did 
not have the resources to keep buying 
indefinitely at that pace. 

In past crises, U.S. officials have tire- 
lessly argued that foreign governments 
were at fault for keeping the values of 
their currencies unrealistically low in 
order to spur exports. This time, though, 
Nixon had already been contemplating 
à second dollar devaluation in order to 
Strengthen the U.S. trade and payments 
balances; even in early January, Rer- 
man officials were picking up hints t 
that effect. When the flood of dollar-sell- - 
ing burst in Frankfurt and Tokyo, — 
Nixon, Shultz and top White House 
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giti aides realized that it wou impler than 10% against the Swiss fra i 
CN to devalue the dollar rather than try to the yen. The Japanese govern, i 
AUER JOUR work out a package of changes in oth- the yen float, and late last Week i tia 
er currencies. А float or upward reval- relative to the dollar had risen р 
uation of the mark, for instance, would 17%— 10% because of the deva] ki 
have raised its price not only in dollars another 7% because of the float 
but also in francs, pounds and Dutch — yen is now worth 34% more in l 
guilders, playing havoc with the Com- than before the Smithsonian agree 
mon Market's plan for monetary union. of 1971. The Swiss franc hag { 
Also, if the U.S. did not devalue, there ир 12% in dollars from its last E 
was a danger that foreign countries rate. У 
would have put up still more capital > The dollar dropped less v [f 
controls to keep out unwanted dollars. against some currencies that Were! 
Germany, for instance, has placed strict devalued last week but by j 
controls on bank deposits by foreigners, amounts than the greenback. Br; 
borrowing abroad by Germans, and а rare show of Latin independ 
new investments in Germany by for- made a devaluation that leaves the 
eign companies. zeiro worth 3% more in dollars th! 

To arrange the devaluation, the the start of last week. The Italian 
White House dispatched to Japan and floated down but was worth abou. 
Europe a most conspicuous secret more in dollars than before, | 
agent: Treasury Under Secretary Paul > The dollar’s price did not ch 
Volcker, whose gangling figure (6 ft. at all against a long list of curre! 

7 in.) caused him to be spotted on a . that were also devalued by 10%,(| 
street in Bonn when he was supposed to erally, these were the moneys of nal, 
“This ought fo bring the be at his desk in Washington. Though that are greatly dependent оп thel 
swelling down a bit." Volcker blew his cover, he accom- for trade, aid, investment or tom! 
plished his mission. He ascertained that Among them: the Mexican peso, li 
the most important foreign govern- Іі pound, South Korean won апі 
ments would accept a U.S. devaluation, drachma. 
even though it would make American The clearest immediate winna 
goods more competitive against their this complex of changes are they 
own products, and would not try tocan- — ulators, who made an estimated! 
cel the effect by devaluing their own million to $400 million in ten day 
currencies. He told this to Shultz by their purchases of marks alone. The 
transoceanic telephone. One night call . viets will also get an estimated $100) 
could be completed only after a secre- lion windfall on their grain deal! 
tary had been whisked from her home Һе U.S. They have about $1 billie, 
in Arlington, Va. to Washington by grain orders in the works, and they) 
Government limousine to get Shultzs | now have to pay out less hard curt 
green scrambler telephone out of a safe to buy the dollars that they need tor 
in his office; she alone remembered the chase the wheat, corn and soy 
combination. By last Monday, Shultz West Germany won in a way; it ai 
was able to tell Nixon that the way was ей an increase in the price of them 
clear for devaluation. against European currencies. Bul) 

For all the battering it has taken, Germans paid a heavy price: in 
the dollar is still the yardstick against to avoid floating the mark, the But) 
which the values of all other currencies bank had to buy $6 billion of unu 
are measured, and a change in its price ed dollars, which will swell Germê; 
forces every other government to de-  flation by expanding the coui 
cide what to do with its own money. money supply. The clearest Joseni 
By week's end not all those decisions Japanese exporters, whose goods, 
рат express, оноон had been made, but this become more expensive not only 
was the situation concern- U.S. but in every other country as 


ing the dollar’s price: Japan, however, will pay less fort 
> The dollar dropped tal imports of food and raw mate" 
10% against other curren- Temptation. Was the U.S: 41 


А ^ 1 ji 
cies that did not change пег or a loser? Probably a wing { 
their own official price—a how big a winner can be ans 
powerful group that in- as events unfold. For most ATA 
cluded the German mark, the immediate impact of dev afl 
French franc, Dutch guil- will be an increase in the pricom 
der and Soviet ruble.* eign goods. Though imports ace ol 

> It dropped more only 6.8% of U.S. consumption di 
ша another way, the price raw materials and parts goaa | 
of these currencies in dollars has { and the | 
risen a little more than 11.1%. less finished products: ard press 
By a peculiarity of mathematics, рогі costs will put upward m, Їй 
2 German, ү? examples will countless prices. U.S. aluminu E | 

ave to pay 1046 fewer marks to - t entir | 
buy a RE number of dollars, ample, 15 made ae Jamal, 
but an American will have to bauxite imported from its afl 
abet out 11.1% more dollars to Surinam; many coats and a anii 

uy a given number of marks. 1 ool; 
The reason: before devaluation, lored from Australian М new MN 
the mark's exchange rate was eign steel goes into many | 


3.2225 to the dollar, and itis now | ildings. j 
е , 2.9003; 2.9003 is 1092 less than ieam pude Volkswagen is em 
Р 7 3.2225, but 3.2225 is 11.1% orso BM : basic Ў 
| "Kf only someone would invent the wheel... more than 2.9003. to boost the price of the 
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ы it a man to doa first-class job, 


wif you wal 
E sive hima first-class ticket. 


` 


‘get all the cliches about luxury and 
1ampagne. | 

hat a First Class ticket actually does for 
i a man is to give him a more restful 

ded atmosphere to travel in. 

thet An atmosphere that gives him a better - 
«# ` chance to relax and prepare himself mentally. 
jte 50 that when he arrives, he'll be in 

ES the best possible shape to make the decisions 
и. you've sent him to make. 

coll And since those decisions could have a 

ood] dramatic effect on your balance sheet, it's not 
ув) really a question of whether you can afford. - 
1 — tosend him First Class. 7 
| It’s more a question of whether you can 
d afford not to. | | | 
ш | We'lltake good care of him. 
el >. BOAC | 
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watches are likely to go up 12% to 25%. 
Wholesale coffee prices jumped 275€ per 
1b. last week, and will rise still higher. 
South African diamonds will g, up 10% 
or more, meaning that lovers who pro- 
posed successfully on Valentine’s Day 
can count on digging deeper into their 
pockets to buy the ring. The price of 
Chateau Bouscaut 1966, a Bordeaux 
wine, is expected to rise from $5.49 to 
$6.29, as are the prices of most Euro- 
pean wines. Sam Aaron, president of 
Sherry-Lehmann, Manhattan's biggest 
wine dealer, predicts that “there will be 
a dramatic swing from the much higher- 
priced French wines to the better wines 
of California—and that state will not 
be able to keep up with the demand. 
One result will be constant increases in 
the price of California wines.” 

Much more serious, devaluation 
may speed the rise in U.S. food prices 
by shifting more of the output of Amer- 
ican farms into export markets, leav- 
ing an inadequate supply to satisfy 
growing domestic demand. Says David 
W. Brooks, chairman of Gold Kist, a 
farm cooperative in Atlanta: “Ameri- 
can farmers exported nearly $10 billion 
їп 1972, and the total may go to $11 bil- 
lion or $12 billion this year." 

Some American: manufacturers 
who have been holding down prices to 
avoid being undersold by imports may 
be tempted to mark up their goods if 
the prices of competing imports rise. 
Under Phase [ЇЇ guidelines, such in- 
creases are not permitted, but they are 
difficult to spot because U.S. manufac- 
turers no longer have to get advance ap- 
proval for price hikes. 

The brighter side of devaluation is 
that it is likely to lead to more Amer- 
ican jobs. Detroit analysts figure that 


Billions of dollars 
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eign cars in the U.S. to 1.6 million this 
year; had there been no devaluation, the 
figure would have been 1.7 million. 
Price increases will also accelerate a 
decline already under way in steel 
imports; Derrick L. Brewster, vice 
president of Chicago’s Inland Steel, 
forecasts that steel imports will fall 20% 
this year, to about 14 million tons. Re- 
sult; about 100,000 cars bought by 
Americans this year will be assembled 
by workers in Los Angeles or Flint, 


Mich., rather than in Wolfsburg or Yo- 


Коһата, and the steel going into those 
cars will be rolled at mills in Gary, Ind., 
or Braddock, Pa., instead of Aachen or 
Kitakyushu. 

In classic theory, devaluations 
should ultimately bring American pay- 
ments back into balance. But does clas- 
sic theory really hold any more? All the 
optimistic predictions being made now, 
and more, were made for the 1971 de- 
valuation, and they proved to be false. 

A major reason is that both U.S. im- 
ports and US. exports are largely 
"price-inelastic," meaning that prices 
have little to do with whether or not 
they are bought. Among imports, oil is 
the standout case. The energy shortage 
is forcing the U.S. to buy more foreign 
fuel, whatever the cost. Under an ágree- 
ment between 16 Western oil compa- 
nies.and six Persian Gulf nations, prices 
are automatically raised to compensate 
for any significant changes in dollar val- 
ues. Because of devaluation, the com- 
panies, beginning April 1, will pay $730 
million more a year in taxes and roy- 
alties for Middle Eastern crude. The in- 
crease will force price boosts on both 
heating oil and gasoline for American 
consumers. Because oil supplies are 
tight worldwide, the companies’ alter- 
native is not to turn. to other sources, 
but to let some households shiver. 

Discrimination. Many U.S. ex- 
ports—jet planes, computers, machine 
tools—are high-technology, high-priced 
items. A foreign manufacturer who 


, needs five computers will buy that 


many, but he will not increase his or- 
der to six no matter how low the price 
drops. Beyond that, big U.S. manufac- 
turers decided long ago to serve foreign 
markets by building plants overseas 
rather than by exporting. The multina- 
tional corporations will profit from de- 
valuation. Their foreign earnings will 
be worth many more dollars than they 
would have been in 1972. But only the 
money sent back to the U.S. in divi- 
dends will help the balance of payments. 
^ Paradoxically, the short-term effect 
of devaluation will be to worsen the 
American trade deficit: more dollars 
will have to be paid for imports already 
on order. After that initial impact is 
past, however, there are reasons to ex- 
pect that the present devaluation will 
be more successful than the last. After 
the first devaluation, quite a few for- 
eign producers were so eager to keep 
their share of the rich U.S. market that 
they did not raise their American prices 
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| TIME Chart by V. Pug! 
but instead reduced profit mar- 
gins. Now they do not have 
much profit left to bite into, and 
they will have to hike prices. 
Similarly, some American ex- 
ports that did not experience an 
increase in sales after one price 
reduction may do better after 
two. Demand for such U.S. ex- 
ports as coal and farm products 
is sensitive to prices, Otto Eck- 
stein, a member of TIME's Board 
of Economists, forecasts on the 
basis of computer analysis that 
the U.S. trade balance will move 
gradually to a surplus of $2 bil- 
lion in 1975. E. 
Nixon and his aides argue 
that devaluation alone will not 
cure the U.S. payments prob- 
lem. They contend that Amer- 
ican products are blocked out 
of many foreign markets by “Q int 
discriminatory trade practices. one 
Says Shultz: “Without changes on горе 
you can change exchange rates untill, ae 
freezes over, and you won't get a th) oh t 
Shultz announced that the Аф eic 
istration will soon introduce a COM]: th 
hensive” trade bill that would геле] ре tr 
President's traditional authority ^ ye д 
er U.S. tariffs in return for foreign bre п 
concessions. The bill would als оге 
Nixon with a dangerous new POW) Wil 
raise tariffs on the goods of со a fa 
that deny what Shultz calls "fair а ето! 
to American merchandise. Indeed ез 
Shultz, the bill would permit thë йс, 
ident to impose higher tariffs or d pal I 
—or both—on any foreign produc dcials 
inundate specific U.S. markets. at р! 
Nixon gave a notably bellico? ісу i 
to these proposals. He had no ing ll dis: 
he said, of just negotiating y ast be 
round of world tariff cuts. pend 
gone into too many negotiations 4 b d 
in which all we have done is ® tre 
tiate down whereas others ha vait 3 
tiated ир,” the President said. a. 
wellian logic, he added: “In order Ка» 
a policy of freer trade, we must and 
have in the background protectio 
Bluster aside, Nixon has a POME reap, 
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% 0.5. does face discriminatory trade 
jractices abroad. Tariffs are not the 
0051 serious problem; on finished 
ооч, they average 8.5% in Japan and 
1% in the Common Market v. 8.4% in 
he U.S. But the Common Market lav- 
shes on its farmers subsidies that are 
enerous even by U.S. standards, en- 
ouraging them to grow food that could 
e imported more cheaply from the U.S. 
Beyond that, it maintains a system of 
ariable import taxes that can be ad- 
listed upward to keep the price of 
WWmerican foodstuffs as high as they 

lere before dollar devaluation. 
| Apprehensive. Japan has been 
loving to dismantle its once awesome 
ггау of protectionist devices, but it still 
aintains quotas On computers, inte- 
i ated circuits, leather goods and 24 cat- 
[рогїе$ of farm products. Tokyo gov- 
---|nment Officials calculate that the 
Ipricultural quotas keep out $460 mil- 


T- [on worth of potential imports a year. 
ve Japanese exporters also get special aid 
id including low-cost loans and govern- 
S. fient-paid surveys of foreign markets 
x- that American businessmen consider 
ап frossly unfair. 
ce To many foreign officials, however, 
er [е new U.S. line on trade sounds like 
x- {nationalistic economic offensive. They 
ts [е especially apprehensive about an- 
k- ther move announced by Shultz: phas- 
rd pg out by the end of 1974 of three con- 
ye pols that the U.S. maintains on the 
at ovement of US. capital abroad. These 
ye [e the 117576 tax on Americans” pur- 
|. Pases of foreign securities, restrictions 
U.S. bank loans to foreigners, and 
D nits бп the number of dollars that 
ot |Imerican companies can send ош of 
5. 5 U.S. to build factories over- 

_ fas. Dropping these controls is 

Ӯ laudable, if somewhat risky 


s P toward greater freedom for 
у е international movement of 
a TIGA But in the view of some 
unti ОРеап government officials, 
a thie combination of devaluation, 
à АЕ talk on trade and remoy- 
«com Of capital controls suggests 
CO at the U.S. aims to build а 
p lee trade surplus that would 


у we American businessmen 
И, pre money to buy up foreign i 
also 


ftories. 

PO Wild as that idea may sound, 
СОШ, a fair reflection of the heat. 
ir 4% emotions stirred by trade dis- 
jee ites. which bring up issues of 
thé “litics, social priorities and na- 
or pal pride. Common Market 
duc icials, for example, think that 
- Rr protectionist agricultural 
cos icy is necessary to avoid so- 
inteni disaster; European farmers 
al 3st be subsidized heavily, they 
we htend, to keep them from 
ns уіп the land and jamming 
to MO cities. The officials will be 
ve firemely reluctant to change 
willit policy for the sake of 
der $ing the sales of American 
st amers. 
tion In dealing with Japan, the 
poini 
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U.S. aims at nothing less than a shift in 
that country's whole economic direc- 
tion, from overwhelming stress on ex- 
ports to emphasis on much-needed in- 
ternal development. Many Japanese 
would like to see more of their country's 
resources devoted to building schools, 
roads and houses rather than to grinding 
out goods for export, but the conversion 
will be long and difficult. Meanwhile 
Japanese government officials and busi- 
nessmen bitterly resent U.S. criticism of 
their huge trade surpluses, which they 
see as the reward for the high productiv- 
ity and skilled salesmanship that Amer- 
ican competitors often lack. Some go so 
far as to imply that the criticisms are 
tinged with racism. Trade negotiations 
consequently will at best be protracted, 
prickly, and haunted by a constant dan- 
ger that they will lead not to more free- 
dom for world commerce but to a new 
outburst of protectionism. 

Fortunately, tempers are cooler on 
the equally important issue of crafting 
a new world monetary system. Shultz 
reports that in the wake of the latest 
financial crisis, foreign moneymen are 
showing more interest than ever before 
in lasting monetary reform. They had 
better; the world right now lacks any co- 
herent monetary system. The old sys- 
tem of fixed values tied to a dollar that 
in turn was tied to a supposedly "im- 
mutable" price in gold was destroyed 
by the 1971 dollar devaluation. Since 
then, devaluations, revaluations and 
floats have been coming with dizzying 
rapidity. The new flexibility is by no 
means bad. It enables currency values 
to change so that they reflect more ac- 
curately the international competitive 
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strength of each country. But the world 
sorely needs some agreed-upon rules for 
making the changes, so that they will 
not alway; be forced by a series of 
wrenching crises. е 

Shultz seized the initiative last fall 

and proposed a detailed plan for a new 
system. Its main feature: currency 
changes would be keyed to shifts in the 
size of the monetary reserves that each 
nation accumulates in its dealings with 
the rest of the world. Countries that ei- 
ther persistently lose reserves through 
excessive spending, like the U.S., or pile 
up reserves through excessive trade sur- 
pluses, like Japan, would be obliged by 
international agreement to bring their 
accounts closer to balance. Nations 
could change their trade practices or 
could make small devaluations or re- 
valuations as a more or less routine pro- 
cedure. Shultz also contemplates a less- 
er role in global finance for the dollar. 
It would be gradually replaced by Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights (“paper gold”) as 
the major currency that nations use to 
settle debts among themselves. This 
would enable the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which issues SDRs, to use 
them to buy up the billions of loose dol- 
lars that now slosh disruptively from 
country to country. 

Complaining. The Shultz plan is 
being discussed by the finance ministers 
of a committee of 20 nations. In March, 
the ministers will gather in Washington 
for the next in a series of meetings that 
are supposed to produce an outline that 
could be approved at the IMF meeting 
in September. But Shultz, in announcing 
the devaluation, made a point of com- 
plaining that the negotiations are going 

too slowly. Last week he hinted 
that if agreement is long de- 
layed, the U.S. will act to bal- 
ance its international payments 
On its own, presumably by pro- 
tectionist restrictions on imports 
.^ Or even further devaluations. 

Е Finance ministers of other 
nations should heed the warning 
—and the 0.5. should temper its 
emerging nationalist line. It is 
possible to foresee the second 
dollar devaluation leading to a 
strengthening of the U.S. econ- 
omy, a tearing down of barriers 
to trade and investment around 
the globe, and a newly sensible 
monetary system in which cur- 
rency values shift frequently but 
moderately and with little fuss. 
It is equally possible to envi- 
sion a world of continuing U.S. 
deficits, protectionist fences 

. around national economies, and 
monetary chaos that would 
strangle the international move- 
ments of money, people and 

“= goods. Money markets move so 
»; swiftly nowaddys that the gov- 


$$, ernments of the world's rich pa o 
tons must act quickly to bring 
the first vision into being—or — 


risk suffering the second by 
default. 
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DOWN AMONG THE WOMEN 
by FAY WELDON 
216 pages. St. Martin's Press. $6.50. 


As Lit. 73 lecturers like Tom Wolfe 
keep saying, any number of mod sub- 
jects are better served by the New Jour- 
nalism than by that creaky old party, 
the novel. But the condition of women 
does not happen to be one of them. 

Even readers who agree with the 
parajournalists of Women's Liberation 
аге ОЙеп embarrassed to find their po- 

sitions taken with so much self-pity and 
self-righteousness, with such bloated ex- 
cesses of tractarian rhetoric. In stark 
contrast stand the lean, sharp novels of 
British writers like Edna O’Brien and 
Margaret Drabble, and American fic- 
tionists like Joan Didion. 

To those names must now be add- 
ed (on the British roll call) Fay Wel- 
don, novelist, playwright, and not in- 
cidentally mother of three. In her brief, 

brilliant, occasionally comic second 
novel she has squeezed two decades and 
three generations of Englishwomen into 
а corner far too tight for good manners. 

Feminist. The oldest generation is 
brassily represented by Wanda—44 
when the narrative begins in 1950. She 
is “a large, heavy-boned, unpretty wom- 
an with a weathered skin, and eyes too 
deep and close together for their own- 
er to be taken as anything other than 
troublesome.” A 1930s-style feminist 
—and ex-Communist who left her 
artist-husband when he began to go 
commercial—Wanda virtuously teach- 
es her daughter the credo of what used 
to be quaintly called “free love.” 

Scarlet serves Mother Wanda right 
by disobeying with stubborn chastity, 
then becoming pregnant the night she 
loses her virginity. With her friends, she 

constitutes a kind of neither-nor gen- 
eration. Rebellious against their par- 
ents, rebellious against their children, 
they are rebellious, above all, against 
the men they off-and-on love, and yet 
they still seem unable to organize their 
lives without them. Weldon men are 
talkers rather than doers. The aesthetes 
end up in ad agencies, the back-to-na- 
fure idealists wind up turning a profit 
on battery-stimulated hens. Seldom, if 
ever, do they make decent lovers. 

“Men!” Wanda cries, and “the force 


of the expletive shatters even her.” But . 


п, finally, are not the enemy. Mrs. 
Weldon can even pity them. “Man 
ims not so much wicked as frail,” she 

„ “unable to face pain, trouble and 
ing old.’ What she cannot forgive 
ure. "A woman," she con- 
with supreme bitterness, “knows 
nature is her enemy. Look at what 
does to her.” Down Among the Wom- 


is a passionate diatribe against the 
ies of female mortality, 
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FAY WELDON 
Nature is the enemy. 


against a "terrible world, where chaos 
is the norm, life a casual exception 
to death"—and the listing goes on 
—"where the body is something mys- 
terious in its workings, which swells, 
bleeds, and bursts at random." 

For girls—some of them middle- 
aged—who have not lived in this messy 
world, the book offers only irony and 
scorn, the scorn of the combat veteran 
for the rear-echelon soldier. Yet Author 
Weldon feels a kind of terror in the pres- 
ence of the scarcely helpless woman of 
the future, as projected by Scarlet's 
daughter Byzantia. Condescending to 
her mother's generation, Byzantia sees 
men as the symptom "of a fearful dis- 
ease from which you all suffered." With 
Byzantia, “nothing is hidden, nothing is 
feared." Everything is discussed—that 
is, “rendered harmless"—and then 
"simply forgotten." 

Cool, cool Byzantia, Mrs. Weldon 
decides, "is a destroyer" in a genera- 
tion created to destroy forever a cer- 
tain sort of female image. A bit melo- 
dramatic, even sci-fi, perhaps. Yet 
beside Fay Weldon, all the Germaine 
Greers, all the Kate Milletts, all the non- 
fictionists of Women's Liberation pale 
into abstract theory. "Melvin Maddocks 

a a L] 

“I get rid of all my unpleasantness 
—my vision of reality. that is—in my 
writing. That lets me live in the myth 
of a cozy and pleasant everyday 
existence.” 


As she says that, Fay Weldon's smile - 


couldn't be pleasanter. A tall, tousled 
blonde with ample, maternal propor- 
tions, she seems the picture, if not the 
caricature, of a busy 41-year-old wife. 


Her children are aged 18, nine and two, 
е СС-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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and she is immersed in the ср 
х : rd Chor! 
joys of middle-class domesticity, 
The Weldon manner, howe | 
basically deceptive and only К 
1 ‚ 5 Dany! 

cause Housewife Weldon is а 
elist and a well-known Ty Write | 
author, for example, has suprell 
erary confidence. Not a whit ai 
by the inevitable comparison by, 
her novel and. Mary McCarthy, 
Group, she believes Down An 
Women is superior. “Mary Meg 
girl problems seem to be илге, 
the boring problems of Ordinary, | 
еп,” she says. “What I write | 
to be the common experience j| 
in children-washing-shopping.cy| 
death and all the rest of the messy, 
women аге caught ир in. I like Wo 
and I am aware of their wasted | 
tial.” Her aim is to help recon! 
women so that they no longer | 
that if they don't get married) 
dreadful moral sin." | 
Chauvinist. For years Fay | 
was anything but confident. Sheis,| 
tors daughter who was brought 
New Zealand. After her parent] 
vorce, her mother brought her bz) 
England and a period of “hardshij| 
deprivation." She won a scholam 
St. Andrews University, where, (| 
enough, she read economics while} 
ing English exams, graduating toj 
in advertising and eventual psych | 
ysis. “Scarlet is a portrait of mew 
was younger,” she readily confess) 
mess—oh yes, totally and complet) 
messed up my life hopelessly until 
my husband.” He is a London an 
dealer named Ronald Weldon, W 


she happily describes as a malê î) 


vinist. “I’m very devoted to himi 
couldn't actually live with апу @ 
kind,” she explains. “I’m a mast) 
that way.” 1 

She tries to get through the 0 
tic chores by midmorning, ang 
turns to the typewriter, only to 9 
phone calls and visits (frequently) 
“runaway wives and their troubled 
bands”). Though Down Amoi 
Women has had considerable d 
success in England, Fay Weldon) 
see herself becoming writer a 
the Women's Liberation movente 
does refuse to wear a wedding ‘od 
garding it as a symbolic insult 
women, but she does not subse 
the secondary rituals of Wom 
For one thing, she thoroughly 38 
ing called “Mrs.” 


Imperfect Bite 


THE TOOTH MERCHANT 
by C.L. SULZBERGER 
275 pages. Quadrangle. $7.95 


Since World War ll. New) 
Times Columns C.L. Би 
been prowling Europes E 
cone E a broad асан 
with Poo-Bahs, potentates. 94 
isters and heads of state. ri naf 
daily print, the fruits of his АЩ 
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‘= What's in the air? 


4 : . 
Write, | 3 ‘ e 


vhit dy Air pollution sniffers are going up all over Holland. Part of an integrated 
SOn be network, tailored on city-based systems in Stockholm, Prague, Milan 

1 Amd and Rotterdam.The sniffers sample the air, measure the concentration of 
Meta) pollutants and report to a computer. 

ү It’s a Philips development. And so is the water monitoring system 

write | on the Lambro river in Italy. Water samples are taken, analysed and the 
data transmitted to a central point.To tackle pollution systematically, you 
messy) must first know how to measure it. 
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What about 


| US. 
land 


for longterm 
investment! 


Historically, land in growth areas of the 
U.S. has offered attractive long-term 
investment potential. Fueled by the 
population explosion and expanding 
incomes, the demand for land—partic- 
ularly in the sunshine states of Florida 
and New Mexico—continues to soar. 
How can you participate? 

The experience of The AMREP Corpo- 
ration as one of America’s leading com- 

` munity developers can be immensely 
helpful to you. We can tell you about 
the leading growth areas, arm you with 
facts and figures, do's and don't's, tips 
on financing, etc. 

Infact, the most important thing 
about the land you buy...is the company 
you buy it from. 

The AMREP Corporation is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. We enjoy 
assets of over $170,000,000. We also 
enjoy a world-wide reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing. 

If you want to explore the potentials 
of Owning a real piece of the U.S., write, 
wire or call The AMREP Corporation. Or 
mail coupon below. 

: Remember, the more you know about 
AMREP, the mole you'll know about 


io EE land. 
L 8.80 em 
CTV Financial Ltd. 
405 Hing Wai Bldg. 
36 Queens Road Central 
__ Mi Hong Kong BCC 
uld like to know more about the 
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customarily shown more care than flare, 
and a neutral observer might have: as- 
sumed that if Sulzberger ever got round 
to а novel, it would be one of those pon- 
derous constructions that bore the read- 
er while portentously trading on the au- 
thor's expertise. 

Not so. In The Tooth Merchant, 
Sulzberger's knowledge is very much in 
evidence, but so is a distinct sense of 
humor. He presents a slippery, multi- 
lingual Armenian named Kevork Sa- 
sounian, who discovers the original 
dragon's teeth (sacksful of them), which 
have been lying in.a cave in Asia Mi- 
nor since Cadmus’ and Jason's time. 
What to do? Why, sell them as poten- 
tial shock troops to the highest bidder 
in the cold war world of the 1950s. 

Sales trips follow, with Sasounian 
sowing sample teeth and producing an- 
gry instant hoplites, to the delight or dis- 
may of the likes of Stalin and Beria, 


C.L. SULZBERGER 
Hoplites on the lawn. 


Ben-Gurion, Nasser, SHAPE Command- 
er General Alfred Gruenther in Paris, 
and Dwight David Eisenhower, who 
watches the demonstration on a quiet 
corner of the White House lawn. ` 

Exactly who buys the dragon’s teeth 
or not, and why, should stay secret. It 
is fair to say, though, that Sulzberger of- 
fers a fine, new explanation for the mo- 
ment and method of Joseph Stalin’s de- 
mise. Another of his best moments is a 
debate between General Gruenther (a 
Catholic) and Sasounian about whether 
or not it would be murder to dump the 
dragon’s teeth into the depths of the 
North Atlantic. 

The author keeps these trips light 
and fantastic, poking fun at internation- 
al spy novels as he goes, writing him- 
self into the text (Sasounian gives C.L. 
Sulzberger $4,000 to try to smuggle his 
mistress from Istanbul to Paris), and 
sowing the story with enough hard 
words to keep most readers within busy 
reach of a good dictionary. (Samples: 
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congener. melopic. cristic, {ү 
saporous.) Sulzberger's СОпреп 
be pleased to find that The То Ql 
chant, though occasionally егізі | 


stoops to flocculence. "Timo | 
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Clickety-Clack | 


THE TAKING OF PELHAM ONE TWO qq 
by JOHN GODEY 
316 pages. Putnam. $6.95, 


RG 


Glamorous trains are disap 8 
fast, in fact as well as fantasy, | 
the only vehicle left for adventy 
rails is the big-city subway. It «| 
tle along divertingly enough, asi 
famous chase sequence in the ,| 
The French Connection. But ds 


in a novel like The Taking of P 
One Two Three, the subway сага! 
matic conveyance produces thesi! 
shrinking feeling of a subgenre j| 
cline. Once we roared across fro] 
on the Orient Express; now we | 
along on a Lexington Avenue local | 

"Pelham vo three" js | 
York City subwe гоп for the | 
that sets out fro Pelham Bay | 
terminal in ? onx at 1:23 py 
John Godey's hat 1f...2" exerci) 


front car of such a train is hijack! 
four highly organized, submachine! 
toting terrorists. They hold the mi 
man and 16 passengers hostage! 
their leader negotiates with the city} 
ernment for a $1,000,000 ransom | 
hostages do not panic; after all 
represent that well-rounded S| 
group—a call girl, a wise old mi 
black militant, a housewife andher 
dren—that has survived so тап} 
sized ships, stalled elevators СШ 
liners piloted by Dean Martin | 
seem to realize, as the reader f 
does, that eventually order will t. 
stored in a shower of bullets. 
and heavy ironies. 
Heaven and the Metro 
Transportation Authority Knol 
Godey's plot is not far remove 
the reality of the contemporary 
nightmare. But Godey tries tow 
extra credibility by introducing 
new twist in the drama with 2 
of fact-filled three-by-five cards 


Ре, 
я k 
to know how many miles of trat E 


д, 
are in the New York subway te 
Where Alfred Ely Beach's 18 ү 
subway tunnel is? What it ms 
“jump a block”? Maybe nol 
dey is going to tell you. He сато 
write a scene about the mayor 
York without giving a historie : 
cie Mansion, the mayoral res! P 
Тоо bad such authenti ч 
could not be applied to Go 
acters. His people seem little т 
hollow molds waiting to 
some Hollywood casting. 
way this is fitting. In pr! 
ham One Two Three is TE 
short connecting ride betwee k 
movies that seem to have D. 
the scary movie that it all too off 
pires to be. = Christopher Е 
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b STANDARD BATTERIES 

E put 10 new countries  : = 
cm onthe export list, 

a those in Asia, East Africa 


ү and the Middle East 


¢ It ca! 
y =m gee 
Der Т АЛ ex 
2 мє made the contact 
S of Pi 3 SESS Y я 
| 
s thesin! 
genre | tanderd Batteries Ltd., one of India’s foremost companies, sells 
W auenes 3nd exports their technology. To automobile manufacturers, atomic 
шеди energy projects, irrigation and power projects, refineries, space research 
ee” БИ stitutes, and various industries. In East Europe, Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
fort апа other parts of the world. 
123 9 f ME to help them sell. It's the magazine read by the people 
exerci ‘hey | һ, the top executives in business and government 
hijack who deci to buy from whom. And over 200 local or regional 
e TIME editions—TIME India, TIME Middle-East Africa, TIME Middle East, to 
ostage mention a few—provide unprecedented flexibility for precise market selection. 
Шеш Standard Batteries knows that when TIME makes contact, 
ter alll the results are sparkling. Initial response to their ads 
ided si 3 amounted to 62 replies from 10 countries. 
Old «mi! . 
and het) 
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When interest ` 


counts... {| 


Lombard North Central offers 
awide range of schemes 


Standard Deposit Accounts 
no minimum deposit 


Your money earns 74% interest per 
annum at 6 months. notice of 


withdrawn on demand during each 
calendar year. Interest Is paid half- 
yearly without deduction of UK tax. 
minimum deposit £2,000 
Deposits of £2,000+ placed for a fixed 
84% per annum pald monthly without 1 0 
deduction of UK tax. This is an excellent 
way to obtain a good regular monthly = 
shorter fixed periods and fixed rates of 9 0 
interest will be quoted on application, 
minimum deposit £5,000 
Time Deposits placed fora fixed period 
annum paid half-yearly without deduc- 
tlonof UK tax. Fixed rates of interest will 
be quoted on application for deposits 
Lombard North Central Limited Is a member of the 
National Westminster Bank Group whose capital and 
Account are minimal. Write now to the Deposit Accounts 
Manager for details of these schemes and a copy of 
Deposit Booklet No. A306. 
Bankers 
Head Office: Lombard House, Curzon Street, 


withdrawal. Up to £100 can be 
Monthly Income Deposits 
Period of 5 years will earn a fixed rate of 
income. Deposits can be placed for 

Time Deposits 

2 h of5years will earn a fixed rate of 819/5 рег 
placed for shorter fixed periods. 

reserves exceed £383,000,000. Formalitles for opening an 
London, W1A 1EU, England. Tel: 01-499 4111 


EC3V 9BD, England. Tel: 01-623 4111 
Branches throughout Great Britain— 
Depositors throughout the World 


City Office: 31 Lombard St., London, 


Forward-looking 
companies build 
for the future now 

bY with advertising 
1 | campaigns in TIME. 


TRUSTED SERVANT 
TO THE GROWING 
ELECTRIC POWER 

INDUSTRY 


OVERLOAD CAPACITY 300% 
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ALAN LELCHUK 


Heckzapoppin 


AMERICAN MISCHIEF 

by ALAN LELCHUK 

501 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$8.95. 


For those who missed the pre- 
publication publicity, Alan Lelchuk's 
American Mischief is the novel in which 
Norman Mailer is shot to death by a 
young radical intellectual who obvious- 
ly read An American Dream but for- 
got to close the cover before striking. 

Mailer was outraged by the scene 
in which a character bearing his name, 
rank and serial number was shot by a 
punk recruit. Furthermore, the bullet 
was fired into the very end of his di- 
gestive tract from a range that politely 
can only be called pointblank. At a 
meeting of lawyers and publishers, 
Mailer offered to reduce Lelchuk to *a 
hank of hair and some fillings.” That lit- 
erary phrase turned out to be a pretty 
good description of the novel itself. 

Despite selection by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and advance compli- 
ments from Lelchuk’s friend Philip 
Roth, American Mischief is not much 
more than another exploitive, topical 
novel. Lelchuk romps through the con- 
fusions and contradictions of today’s 
beleaguered values—marriage, democ- 
racy, individualism—like a gratuitous 
looter in a cultural disaster area. 

Ground zero is Boston and its en- 
virons, which Lelchuk turns into a com- 
bination Sodom and St. Petersburg on 
the eve of the Russian Revolution. His 
characters even faction off nicely into 
modern American equivalents of Men- 
sheviks, Bolsheviks and Nihilists, with 
Lenny Pincus, a subway Trotsky from 
Brooklyn, hopelessly trying to keep two 
feet in all three camps. 

Pincus is an ex-student at Cardoza 
College (read Brandeis, where Lelchuk 
teaches English). But the first half of 
the book belongs to Pincus’ former 
teacher Bernard Kovell, the school’s 35- 
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year-old humanities dean, В 
vell is the model liberal, uphojg! 
life of the mind and responsis 
the commonweal. By night he 1: 
his “family” of six girl friends j 
the girls have an illustrative pe. 
But after more than 100 pa si 
vell’s describing his curative к 
tedious Deep Throat detail, it js | 
reconsider H.L. Mencken’s e 
ment of monogamy as Сопуепу 
hygienic. | 
Compared with Kovell, Ping, 
puritan. He seems satisfied with i 
ly initiating one 14-year-old virpi 
watching her take up with heroj, 
cus’ passion is for revolution m 
tivating flowers of evil from all the 
dard humanities-department seed 
logues. He is 


brary. He kills Mailer, 
those justifications for hell raising 
Mailer himseif borrowed from D 
evsky, Baudelaire. et al. 

The next siep for Pincus am 
guerrilla band of young suburban 
rorists and ghetto scholarship dro 
is to kidnap ten of the nation’s 16| 
intellectuals. Неге Lelchuk playsî | 
by identifying them only as A, В. 
E, F, G, H, I and Kovell. The plat ЕЁ 
"de-mandarinize" the elders at asf 
New Hampshire hideout. This рф 
ing situation is not fulfilled with i” 
imagination or wit. Pincus’ fate isg 
ly drab: prison, where he is redud 
suffering from a chronic earache. Em 

The author seems to want tos 
the visceral and cultural preoccupa] 
of liberal intellectuals in the 6% 
lacking an authentic bite, he wind 
proving only that he is one of the ft 
lips in the East. = R.Z. Shep 
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FICTION 
1—Jonathan Livingston Seagull. 
Bach (2 last week) 
2—The Odessa File, Forsyth (1) 
3—Snow Fire, Whitney (7) 
4—Elephants Can Remember; 
Christie (6) (5) 
5—The Persian Boy, Renault 
6—Semi-Tough, Jenkins (3) un 
7—August 1914, Solzhenitsyn tk 
8—Green Darkness, Sefon( 
9—The Camerons, Crichton 
10—The Sunlight Dialogues: 
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NONFICTION 
Atkins (3) Е я 
2—The Best and the Brightes! 
3—Harry S. Truman, Truma 
4—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (5) | al 
Harris (4) | 
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1—Dr. Atkins’ Diet Revolution: 
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10—Blackberry Winter; 
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| Often cn the highway, man is а fish 
ее with his eyes open. 


тег o CET ego E 
|useum; | = 
Widens 
er exte 


d 

Long stretches 
of straight roads 
М | | with predicable 
+ E CN SF curves can 


n - 


ew cause dangerous WE hypnotic effects. 
m Fact: Over 1 out of 4 motorists on an expressway 


_ 


over 30 minutes begin to sleep for short periods of 

4,1 time. They sleep with their eyes open. 

Д What to do: Always keep your window open a bit. 
d ‘Chew gum. Talk (if there's someone with you). Listen to 
"d the radio. And if you yawn, that's the time to watch for 
“ the very next coffee stop. And stop, rest a pee 


em | Man isn't a fish. 

к Safe, intelligent driving 

` always comes first. But remember, 

» = also depends on the car you drive. Nissan puts people frst : 
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UNNIII The most distinguished tobacco house in the world: 


- When you've finishe(= 
| yourbusiness, . | 
| what are you going · 
to do for memor: 


So your business takes you 
away from home. What are you 
going to do after hours? 
Or on week-ends? We'll tell you. 
Every Lufthansa office in the 
world has access to our 
tourist information service pate 
about Germany. We know | 
where the wine festivals are Sic / 7 
and the village festivities, where MR 
| the Rhine steamers stop and E 
which castle has a happening. dulge: 
| Or whatever. D. 
| And when you get home, you Р 
i can talk about your memories. 
in | 


share 
either 
] 


retur 


Except those you want to keep us 


to yourself. "T 
| «ind o 


Lufthansa a 


terday 
the more you fly meani 
iong is 
speaks 
nonth 
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Sacred Cows Get the Lion's Share 


Sir / It is very disheartening to look at Mr. 
Nixon's budget recommendations for dee 
lcuts into programs for unemployment, ed- 
lucation, school milk subsidies and hospital 
construction [Feb. 5]. The sacred cows in 
the Pentagon continue to receive the lion's 
lshare, while funds for social programs are 
either cut out or impounded. ) 

It appears that the old Nixon has 
returned. 
| HARRY CHERNOFF 

Paramus, N.J. 
| 
Sir / The decision to end federal aid for 
hospital construction with the rationale that 
the U.S. now has enough hospital beds gives 


al 


some insight into Mr. Nixon's reasoning 
processes. Й 
Similarly, we « ut spending for 
jnental-health c tamar school milk 
programs and siance on the 
ground th s enough 


rissive mother who in- 


dulges her dren in luxuries, thereby 
causing the husband to cut off her allowance 
to avoid bankruptcy 

ALVIN О. BINSWANGER 

Reno 


анд to the Millions 


Şir / I think it is an error to appraise any 
sind of music from a principally commer- 
žal viewpoint as you did in your story on 
op records [Feb. 12]. Music, after all, is 
music, a species of art. The promoters and 
wheeler-dealers couldn't have made Yes- 
terday (to name one pop classic) any more 
meaningful or БУЛ. The quality of a 
iong is unalterable. If Carly Simon, for one, 
ipeaks to millions of us—if only for a few 
nonths or years—it isn’t because of some- 
эпе else’s salesmanship. 

GORDON ACKERMAN 

Albany, N.Y. 


ur / Although I expected more of a cri- 
ique, I did enjoy your coverage of the 
nancial bonanza that one mines in the mu- 
ic industry. 

| lam still in high school, so I expect 
) grow up with rock, age with rock and 
ie with rock. Who knows? Maybe a mil- 
nium from now, if there is an ear that 
ears, no one will distinguish between Bee- 
ovens Ninth and Alice Cooper's Dead 
abies. One thing is for sure: rock is not 
3hemeral. 

SIMON COHEN 

Orlando, Fla. 


hich Is Preferred? 


г / President Nixon, s eaking recently on 
nnesty [Feb. 12], ОША it is a rule of 
(е that those who make mistakes must pay 

them. If we live in a world of stubborn- 
iss and Insensitivity, then this means that 
гу must pay with great hardship. If we 
fe in one of gentility and compassion, then 
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they must pay with their consciences. The 
question is: Which alternative does the Pres- 
ident prefer? 

ALEXANDER MCMAHON 

Hyannis, Mass. 


Sir / I was stung by the President's lump- 
ing of draft evaders and Peace Corps vol- 
unteers into one contemptible bag. I joined 
the Peace Corps and served proudly in Thai- 
land from 1968 to 1970 because I wanted 
to serve my country. 

Asa P.C.V. I met several conscientious 
objectors who impressed me with the sin- 
cerity of their convictions. These and many 
others who joined the Peace Corps for their 
own personal reasons are now back in the 
U.S. using the experience they gained in the 
fields of education, law, medicine and 
business. 

The President speaks highly of the vir- 
tue of self-reliance, and of people who are 
goal-oriented. [ wonder when was the last 
time Mr. Nixon talked to a P.C.V. 

JEFF SAELI 

Winter Park, Fla. 


Sir / J, too, long for homemade bread back 
in lowa. f also fully support President Nix- 
on's views on the draft dodgers living in 
Canada and elsewhere. 

A society cannot survive without rules. 
These cannot be changed arbitrarily to suit 
a few individuals without jeopardizing that 
society. 

Those expatriates made their choice 
knowing what the rules were. To change 
them now would be grossly unfair to the 
thousands of young men who played by the 
rules and served in Viet Nam. 

MARK V. HANSON 

Second Lieutenant, U.S.A. 

Fort Monmouth, N.J. 


Sir / Amnesty? Any President or Congress 
who grants amnesty can hang it up. The 
American people, not just President Nixon, 
will not allow it. 

CLAIRE M. CRAGIN 

Boston 


Underground Christians 


Sir / You state in your article "As Others 
Saw Us" [Feb. 12], which reviewed Japa- 
nese Namban art, that Christianity became 
extinct in Japan after the Christian revolt 
of 1637. This statement is misleading. 

Christianity became publicly extinct in 
Japan after 1637. However, the descendants 
of the Catholic converts kept their faith 
alive in secret. When the Dutch were later 
allowed to operate in Japan, representatives 
of these secret Catholics approached them. 
Upon learning that the Dutch neither hon- 
ored the Virgin nor acknowledged the Pope 
in Rome, contact was dropped. When Japan 
was once again opened to foreign contact in 
the 19th century, representatives of the hid- 
den Christians again sought contact with the 
foreign missionaries. Once Catholic priests 
were docated, a community of secret Cath- 
olics numbering in the thousands revealed 
itself. So Christianity did not die in Japan af- 
ter 1637; it merely went underground. 

ROGER L. HIATT 

Brighton, Mass. 


More Than Possible 


Sir / Your story entitled "Do as We Say" 
[Feb. 5] about the kidnaping and release of 
the American Ambassador to Haiti Clinton 
E. Knox would have been quite factual if 


РЄ 


OIN 


ү FOE not written that the French Am- 
as 


sador persuaded the Haitian govern- 
ment to pay the ransom demanded. 

The fact is that the President of Haiti, 
immediately upon being advised of the kid- 
naping, decided to do everything possible 
and perhaps something more than possible 
to safeguard the life and person of Am- 
bassador Knox and his acting minister 
counselor. 

RENE CHALMERS 

Ambassador of Haiti 

Washington, D.C. 


Something Wrong? 


Sir / After seeing the attacks on your cover 
story about Last Tango [Feb. 12]. I can onl 
hope that it is not indicative of the overall 
national reaction to the article. The article 
was well written, informative and showed 
both insight and discretion. 

If the comments in the Letters section 
are truly indicative of national reaction, I 
feel that something really is terribly wrong. 

MICHAEL E. LEAVELL 

Kansas City, Kans. 


Sir / Such self-righteous, moral indignation 
—methinks the masses doth protest too 
much. 

JANET NARKON 

Honolulu 


Sir / Tomy own satisfaction, most of the re- 
sponse to your article on Last Tango was 
definitely negative. This showed me that 
there are still many sensible people in the 
U.S. who detest such material in their 
magazines. 

HARRY T. SNAVELY 

Woodbury, Pa. 


Sir / To make sure that I was thoroughly 
disgusted with your coverage of Last Tan- 
go, I read it very carefully word by word 
—twice. 

THERESE BERRIS 

Nanaimo, B.C. 


Sir / 1 read the letters responding to your 
story about Last Tango and was astounded. 
I read your article and saw nothing lewd or 
obscene in it, nothing that isn’t talked about 
in our elementary school. So I don’t know 
why all these people are having fits. All I 
wish is that the movie was not rated X. 

JENNIFER MONTGOMERY 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir / I am disgusted (though not shocked) 
by the response to your article on Last Tan- 
go. Had you reviewed Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover in 1928, no doubt the same letters 
would have appeared. How long before we 
accept sex as part of life and rightly a sub- 
ject of art? 

ELIZABETH MANSFIELD 

Freeville, N.Y. 


Sir / My husband and I saw Tango and we 
found the film to be extremely moving, with 
innumerable thought-provoking complexi- 
ties (not necessarily sexual). Your article 
was both thorough and accurate, and should 
be appreciated for having brought such a 
finely wrought film and its essential truths 
and merits to the attention of the public. 
Granted it is a film about a certain kind of 
sex between two people; however, it is most 
im Oran. a film about guilt, hypocrisy 
and, most of all. the scourge of loneliness 
in an impersonal and indifferent world. 

TONI HARRIS ROBY 

Talence, France 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life , 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, | 3 
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Pan Am: The Pacific Exp | 


Saigon 


—« 


Bangkok 


Djakarta 


Pago Bago 


Fiji 


Auckland 


Melbourne 


Pan Am serves the “heart” of the Pacific... from Melbourne 
to the South to Tahiti to the East...and to the West: Bangkok, 
Hong Kong and Tokyo plus Guam and Honolulu enroute to 
the U.S. West Coast or New York. 
Pan Am's service aboard has “heart”, too—dedicated 
to your comfort and convenience and to helping make 
d time fly! And remember that beyond the Pacific, 


Pan Am can take you almost anywhere in the world e Pan Am. 


that business or pleasure beckons. Call us— first! World's most experienced airline 
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Mest public figures, including writers, welcome publicity now- 

adays. If anything, the press has to be on guard against over- 
eager publicity seekers. But thére are some personalities who make 
a fetish of resisting exposure—and they are more of a problem. As 
it happens, TIME this week deals with two of them, both authors. 

One is the mysterious Thomas Pynchon, whose novel Gravity's 
Rainbow is reviewed in our Books section by R.Z. Sheppard. The Р 
other elusive character is our cover subject, Anthropologist Carlos ^ 
Castaneda, whose three volumes about his experience with Indian 
Sorcerer Don Juan have become national bestsellers. | 

Castaneda's penchant for privacy did not deter Correspondent 
Sandra Burton from unraveling some of the mysteries about the au- й 
thor. Burton met her subject repeatedly—at UCLA's anthropology | 
department, over dinner at a Japanese restaurant and at a “power 
spot” in the rugged canyons north а cveauay 
of Los Angeles. 

“Certain details of his personal 
history were not checking out as fac- 
tually correct,” says Burton, “and | 
confronted him with the discrepan- 
cies. He countered with an appealing 
argument that vital statistics are not 
pertinent, that what is important is 
who we are now, not who we were. 
He had succeeded in cutting himself 
off from his past and had admitted- 
ly fudged on his vital statistics. My 
job was to recover them.” 

While TIME correspondents in 
Italy dug for proof of Castaneda’s 
residence some 20 years ago in Mi- 
lan, reporters in Buenos Aires and 
Rio de Janeiro sought to trace his 
early years in South America. Cor- 
respondent Bernard Diederich visit- 
ed known witchcraft centers in rural 
Mexico in search of Don Juan, and 
Sandra Burton herself traveled south of the border seeking the sha- 
man. In New York, Reporter-Researcher Patricia Beckert inter- 
viewed Castaneda’s friends and fellow anthropologists. 

Digging through old records, Burton finally found immigration 
papers indicating that Castaneda’s origins were really Peruvian. With 
that clue, our reporter in Peru, Tomas A. Loayza, discovered the 
first solid biographical facts about Castaneda by locating members 
of his family, their jewelry shop and former friends in Lima. 

The story was written by Robert Hughes, who himself had in- 
terviewed Castaneda two years ago, and edited by Timothy Foote. 
“The real man probably exists somewhere between the factual past 
that we resurrected and his own accounts of it,’ concludes Cor- 
respondent Burton. “In a way, Castaneda sought to describe the es- 
sence of a separate reality and we, using traditional standards of 
reality, sought the essence of Castaneda. Both remain elusive.” 


ye | 
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MIDDLE EAST 0 


Death in the Desert 


FIER 25 years of open or under- 

cover warfare, neither Israel nor 
the Arab states can find much pride or 
glory any longer in the killing. But Is- 
rael last week carried aggression to new 
heights. Over the occupied Sinai pen- 
insula, Israeli Phantoms scrambled to 
intercept an unarmed Libyan Arab Air- 
lines Boeing 727 jet that was bound for 
Cairo and almost certainly had lost its 
way. The Israelis shot it down, killing 
105 of the 111 people on board. 

The attack on the airliner, which 
happened only twelve hours after a dar- 
ing Israeli raid on Palestinian refugee 
camps in northern Lebanon, was a new 
sign that the Middle East is trapped in 
a siege mentality. Apparently, the con- 
flicting parties are not capable of mov- 
ing toward peace under present condi- 
tions. As it happened, last week's Israeli 
actions occurred at a time when Egypt 
and the U.S., after a long period of cool- 
ness, were again taking a tentative step 
toward talks and reconciliation. 

The step consisted of a visit to 
Washington by Hafez Ismail, 57, Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat's national security 
adviser, who is commonly described as 
Cairo's Henry Kissinger. Egypt lately 
has shown unaccustomed signs of will- 
ingness to discuss peace, if not to agree 
to specific terms. After visits to Mos- 
cow and London, Ismail sought, and 
was quickly granted the opportunity to 
become an American President's first 
direct Egyptian contact since relations 

„between Washington and Cairo were 
Severed in 1967. Ismail’s visit suggested 
that Egypt is aware that the road to 
peace with Israel runs through Wash- 


* 


ington rather than Moscow. But Isra- 
el’s attack on the Libyan airliner clear- 
ly neutralized much of the trip’s value. 
Nonetheless, Secretary of State William 
Rogers telephoned Ismail, who was in 
London when the plane was hit, to per- 
suade him that the disaster had made 
his visit that much more imperative. 
The Sinai incident was an unpar- 
donable breach—if not of international 
law, since Israel claimed that its pilots 
had followed established procedures be- 
fore finally opening fire on the plane 
—at least of international decency. The 
only crime of the captain—a French 
pilot named Jacques Bourges, 42, on 
contract to Libyan Arab Airlines—was 
that he mistakenly overflew air space 
claimed by Israel. Even Israel’s friends 
abroad were shocked by the assault on 
the unarmed passenger plane. President 
Nixon sent pointed messages of sym- 
pathy to Libya and Egypt, whose cit- 
izens accounted for most of those killed 
in the crash. Other Western nations, in- 
cluding France and Britain, made for- 
mal protests to Israel. They also mount- 
ed additional guards over Israeli 
embassies as well as Israeli aircraft 
landing at their airports. 

Shock. In Jerusalem, Premier Gol- 
da Meir abhorred the loss of life, but 
also blamed the incident on the French 
pilot. Not even Israel was totally im- 
mune from shock. “I’m not proud of it, 
and I don’t believe it’s helpful,” said one 
Israeli diplomat in a guarded comment. 
With national elections coming up in 
the fall, government leaders painstak- 
ingly dissociated themselves from any 
responsibility for what was finally de- 


WRECKAGE OF LIBYAN AIRLINER AFTER CRASH LANDING IN THE SINAI DESERT 
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scribed as а “military decision” to sho | 
down the plane. In fact, the young bul 
experienced Phantom pilots had j| 
dioed for instructions before each move! 
At a weekend press conference in Ty 
Aviv, Defense Minister Moshe Daya | 
carefully separated himself from the 
events in Sinai. He did say, howeye | 
that his government would welcome 2 
investigation of the incident and sus. 
gested that a "hot line” be set up bẹ 
tween Egypt and Israel as a means gf) 
preventing such accidents in the future | 
The ill-fated jet was Flight 4114] 
which left Benghazi on the regular ry, 
to Cairo. Flying along the Mediterra 
nean coast, the plane turned south q 
El Alamein, then northeast at El Fay 
oum for the approach to Cairo. Ined 
plicably, Captain Bourges missed Сай) 
by a wide margin; the only reasonabl) 
explanation for his error was heay) 
cloud conditions over the area that al Bou 
ternoon that might have affected hif Gifg 
navigational equipment. | said, 
The plane crossed the Suez Сал ering 
and was over Sinai before the captai grad 
sighted what he thought were Egyptia 1,501 
MIGs flying wingtip to wingtip with him sign: 
Actually, the planes were Israeli Phar direc 
toms alerted by radar. The Israelis wet) speci 
more sensitive than usual to any inv said, 
sion of their air space that day, for tw} of hi 
reasons. One was an odd rumor thé then 
Arab fedayeen were planning some 50] cann 
of kamikaze raid on Israel using Ки aii 
рш ей civilian airliner. The other wé boun 
a more substantial report that a com) a fai 
mando of trained Al-Fatah guerrill Phan 
was flying from Libya to Cairo en roù (С 
to camps in Syria and Lebanon. | the « 
Israeli pilots who took part in th what 
shooting appeared at a press conferen of In 
in Tel Aviv; they were identified om) playe 
as “Y” and "S." They claimed that the cordi 
had flown to within 15 ft. of the Li tweer 
yan jet, indicating by thumb signals thi tower 
rated 
GENERAL HOD AT PRESS CONFERENCE _| Plane 
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hean a AMI ST 
hat afl Bourges should descend and land at Bir 
ted hil Gifgafa airbase in Sinai. Bourges, they 
| said, made the proper response by low- 
Сапа] ering his landing gear, and his altitude 
сарі gradually dropped from 15,000 ft. to 
yplial 1,500 ft. But he also indicated by hand 
th hin} signals that he was turning west in the 


| Phar direction of Cairo. When he picked up 
is Wêf speed and refused to land, the Israelis 
y ind said, the Phantoms first fired in front 
for IW of him, then at his wingtips, and only 
or thé then at the plane itself. Crippled by their 
Ine 0] cannon. the 727 made a bad wheels-up 
g ӘӘ wig on the Sinai sand. It hit, 
ier № bounced and burst into flames. “Не did 
a сощ a fairly poor job of it," said one of the 
rerrill) Phantom pilots. 
n roll ^ Captain Bourges, who was killed in 
|the crash, apparently never realized 
t in ti What was happening. Egypt's Minister 
fere of Information, Abdel Kader Hatem, 
ed om played for newsmen a nine-minute re- 
nat IM cording of the last conversation be- 
he L tween the captain and the Cairo control 
vals thi tower. According to the tape, corrobo- 
Tated by an Israeli inspection of the 
e — |Plane's flight recorder, Bourges at first 
thought that he was over Egyptian ter- 
огу and that the jets tailing him were 
8yptian MIGs. “I have some rockets 
“re,” said Bourges’ copilot. There was 
the sound of cannon fire. "What's hap- 
(Ening now?" asked Bourges. "They've 
80 US," said а voice. Then Bourges ra- 


A hos "Cairo control, this is Libyan 
m I guess we have serious trouble 
q 


leading compass.” Suddenly 
shot b. ‚ Weare now shot! We are now 
eme our fighter twice!" The copilot 
Were qu, Its an Israeli fighter!” Those 

b their last words. 
Patched ү authorities quickly dis- 
fto the sc elicopters and ground forces 
Ospital ene and rushed survivors to a 
Жао unch Beersheba. But they were 
About the aracteristically defensive 
Cre relea Incident. No public reports 
lef of гог three hours. Air Force 
erata ай Mordechai Hod insisted 
Press conference that the Lib- 
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yan plane had overflown “one of the 
most sensitive security areas" in Sinai. 
Perhaps so, but the area is routinely vis- 
ited by even civilian representatives of 
U.S. Jewish organizations on VIP tours. 

The shocking end to the Sinai inci- 
dent overshadowed the Surprise Israeli 
raid into northern Lebanon. As part of 
the Middle East's war of the spooks 
(TIME, Feb. 12) Israeli agents who had 
infiltratéd Arab groups in Europe pro- 
vided Jerusalem with detailed maps and 
diagrams of Palestinian refugee camps 
at Baddawi and Nahr al Bared, where 
terrorists were reportedly being trained. 
Israeli spies also discovered that George 
Habash, the leader of the militant Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, was scheduled to meet with his 
aides at one of the camps in late Febru- 
ary for a high-level strategy conference. 

Raid. Israeli commandos spent four 
months planning the attack. Three 
times it was postponed by Israel's Cab- 
inet, which was worried that the raid 
might coincide with Mrs. Meir's annual 
visit to Washington. Last week the go 
signal was given. The commandos 
slipped off missile boats that had trav- 
eled 130 miles from Haifa and made 
their way ashore in post-midnight dark- 
ness. Arab sentries were silently knifed, 
and the camps attacked before the raid- 
ers were discovered. The Israelis 
claimed that they had destroyed armed 
encampments of the fedayeen and 
killed 62 guerrillas. Next day, Lebanese 
authorities showed newsmen what they 
said were schoolrooms and clinics and 
said that 31 people—mainly civilians 
—had been killed. 

Israeli officers insisted later that the 
strike had been made to halt fedayeen 
attacks abroad. Certainly Israel has had 
little difficulty with Arab guerrillas at 
home in recent months; the Syrian bor- 
der has been neutralized by heavy Israe- 


li air arid artillery strikes, and the Leb- 
anese have apparently persuaded the 
fedayeen to move back from positions 
near Mount Hermon in order to avoid 
Israeli réprisals in that area. 

The Palestinians suspect that the 
raid had been designed to kill or kidnap 
Habash and other P.F.L.P. leaders. For 
once, Israeli intelligence was at fault: 
unbeknownst to the spies, the scheduled 
strategy meeting at the camps had been 
postponed. Rather than return empty- 
handed, the raiding party blew up sus- 
pected fedayeen installations before 
they went home. ў 

For the U.S., the week's events in the 
Middle East could scarcely have come 
at a worse time. Still, Washington did its - 
best to make its visitor from Egypt feel 
welcome. A tall, graying onetime am- 
bassador to London, Paris and Rome, 
Ismail was expansively greeted by Nix- 
on at the White House. "In this very 
troubled and -explosive area of the 
world," said the President, "our major 
goal is to move things off dead center." 
Ismail, who brought a personal message 
to Nixon from Sadat, emphasized to his 
hosts the expectable point: Egypt does 
not intend to give up territory in any set- 
tlement with Israel. Beyond that, there 
were practical hints that a peaceful rap- 
port between Cairo and Washington is 
feasible only as long as Sadat stays in 
power; if domestic upheavals overthrow 
the President, international settlements 
will be a long time in coming. 

Emerging from his Washington 
talks last week, Ismail told newsmen 
"there has been progress"—even though 
neither side had offered any new plans. 
Far livelier and franker discussions are 
likely to take place at the White House 
this week. when Mrs. Meir makes her 
annual shopping trip. In light of last 
week's events, the atmosphere may be 
rather cool. 


EGYPT'S HAFEZ ISMAIL MEETING PRESIDENT NIXON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
For Sadat's Kissinger, making progress in spite of a siege mentality. 
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FRANCE ~ 


- Approaching a Crucial Vote 


HE most crucial national election in 
recent French history drew closer last 
week—and so did the rival forces. The 
latest nationwide poll, published by the 
Paris daily Le Figaro. showed that the 
leftist coalition headed by Socialist 
Francois Mitterrand had dropped from 
46% to 43% in its share of the popular 
vote. The governing Gaullists had 38% 
—up 1% from the previous week's re- 
sults—while independent, middle-of- 
the-road reformist parties had 16% of 
the vote, a gain of 3%. 

In France, as elsewhere, polls are in- 
triguing but uncertain barometers. Most 
observers attributed the rise in support 


FRANCOIS MITTERRAND SPEAKING AT POLITICAL RALLY IN CHATEAU-CHINON 


the second ballot to give bigger votes 
to the first-round leaders. Some voters 
who go Socialist may shift to candidates 
of such centrist parties as the Radicals 
or Center Democrats. But Center Dem- 
ocratic Leader Jean Lecanuet wooed 
the undecided strongly last week in a 
rally at Rennes by promising that if no 
clear majority emerged from the elec- 
tion, his party would help keep the 
Gaullists in power. 

Despite the significance of the elec- 
tions, there was a curious lack of ex- 
citement last week on the hustings. The 
pro-Socialist Paris weekly Nouvel Ob- 
servateur commented on how different 


ИМА 


The surprise was that an alliance would go so far so fast. 


for the rightist and centrist parties to the 
concerted political scare strategy of the 
Gaullists. Blithely ignoring a constitu- 
tional provision that France’s President 
is above partisan politics, Georges Pom- 
pidou, in a television interview, spear- 
headed a Gaullist campaign designed to 
convince French voters that a leftist vic- 
tory would mean chaos at best, a Com- 
munist takeover at worst. To which 
Gaullist Premier Pierre Messmer added 
a prediction that it would bring about “a 
demolition of the Fifth Republic.” 
Some observers feel that the Gaull- 
ist campaign may cause a change in tra- 
ditional voting patterns. French voters, 


___ who ballot twice on consecutive Sun- 


|. days in the elections for the National 
Assembly,* have generally shifted on 


*This year 3,140 candidates from 15 parties are 
vying for 490 seats in the Assembly. In the com- 

icated French voting system, the leading can- 
Gidates in each electoral district, after the March 
4 Election. will compete the following Sunday in 


was the West German election last fall 
that returned Chancellor Willy Brandt 
to power. “Over there one felt the élan 
in the air. One felt that the entire pop- 
ulation was intensely concerned with 
the choice before them." 

By contrast, the crowds in France 
were modest and the candidates lethar- 
gic. Socialist Mitterrand, for instance, 
spent part of the week at rallies in the 
rural departments of Niévre and Saóne- 
et-Loire southeast of Paris, where he is 
already well known as mayor of the 
town of Chateau-Chinon, president of 
Niévre’s departmental council and “our 
Deputy” in the National Assembly. 
“This is his fief," said one peasant in 
the farming town of Montsauche (pop. 
850). “Around here he is simply known 
as François.” 

Driving from village to village 
through heavy snow in a chauffeured 
limousine, Mitterrand greeted dozens of 
Supporters by their first names and 
cracked a few mild, homey jokes. At 
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the chilly town hall of Мопѕац | 
commenting on the isolation of tf Th 
area’s pine-studded hills, he recall 
how “my friend Jacques here and] к) 


lost our way only a few kilometers fy ty or 
the village—and don't think we p s 


made too many stops in the café arous 


the corner.” н ай 
Generally, Mitterrand’s audience! 


ü aro 
wanted to hear about "our Concer red 
here at home,” in the words of o ther 


Montsauche voter, a pharmacist name! rau 
Marcel Roblin. These concerns ing]. the 
inadequacies of water supply, telephoj Th 
service and electricity. Instead Mig, 


rand concentrated on the national figil- robl 
between France's left-wing and righ) Bay 


wing parties. ferr 
Mitterrand scorns Gaullist charg tain 
that a leftist victory would dest) Pét: 
France and implications that Pompidy for 
would never allow a Socialist-Comm| 
nist coalition government to atta pe 
power. Premier Messmer had claim] E 
that for Pompidou to do so мой € 
amount to “betrayal of the Presiden} 
mandate from the country.” Counter 
Mitterrand: “If the President doesn) | & 
accept a government proposed by ij 3 
Assembly, he will fail in his соп p 
tional obligation." | 
Between speaking engagements} 
an interview with TIME Correspondd | 
Friedel Ungeheuer, Mitterrand conc 
ed that he was still fighting an uphill | 
tle despite the coalition's lead at ll 57 
polls. “1 am not so sure we will haj * 
the majority to form a coalition gt 
ernment,” he said. “The countryjs tity 
of the ruling majority; about Шай o» 
is no doubt. The polls have given} 
45% of the electorate. The problem “i 
with the remaining 5%.” | 
National Force. Win or lose, hel 
sisted, the rebirth af socialism as af 
tional force in France is more sigh.) 
icant than the prospect of winnill| AS! 
national election. “I never thought 
would move this fast after making? 
alliance with the Communists. I tho 
it would take several elections to § 
as far as we have." 
Mitterrand claims that there i 
friction between himself and Com 
nist Leader Georges Marchais, € 
though they differ on many роў 
What about Marchais's argument 
only the Communists are strong eno 
to guarantee support for any joint? 
grams? Mitterrand's answer: “Mar 
is naturally concerned with his рау 
remaining the larger one. It will 
some doing for us to garner the 2) 
000 votes on which they can aM 
count as a hard core. It will not be 
to outdistance them." " 
If a Socialist-Communist coal 
should come to power, Mitterran 
Ungeheuer, there would be "no © 
tive change" in France's policy 1 
the U.S: "We would probably put? 
to the little bits of nastiness and ha 
ment,” Mitterrand said. “Americ? y. 
a very sound, very open an «d URI 
В n 
anced people. If only their fore!) 
icy were as sound,” 
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ecan d Пу after 8 a.m. last Monday, 
: P КЕ т Jean Taraud inspected a 
TS тоу whitewashed concrete tomb їп the 
Ve hal graveyard on Ile d Yeu, a small, wind- 
aroun swept island eleven miles off the west 
coast of France. “I noticed that the sand 
dien around it had been neatly swept—too 
Once, neatly, considering how many visitors 
e d there always are on Sunday, said Ta- 
‘Name! raud. “Then I noticed chisel marks on 
inclu] the tombstone. І said to my colleague: 
lephon| “Тһе tombstone has been lifted. | 
Mitte Indeed it had been. A group of grave 
Jal fig) robbers—who apparently. crossed the 
d right Bay of Biscay to the Пе d'Yeu by auto 
| ferry—had spirited away the coffin con- 
charg taining the body of Marshal Philippe 
Чем! Pétain, who was revered by Frenchmen 
рій for stopping the Germans at Verdun 
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during World War I and later reviled 
for heading the collaborationist Vichy 
government during World War II. 
Since the bizarre theft occurred 
only two weeks before France's parlia- 
mentary elections, the caper had dis- 
tinct political overtones. If Pétain’s 
body were to be found before the elec- 
tions, there would be considerable pub- 
lic clamor to bury it in the national mil- 
itary cemetery at Douaumont near 
Verdun; in 1971 a public-opinion poll, 
taken for the Bordeaux newspaper Sud- 
Ouest, showed that 72% of the French 
people favored such a move. The “nou- 
velle affaire Pétain,” as the French were 
calling the caper, revived old political 
quarrels over the sensitive issue of na- 
tional loyalties during the Nazi occu- 
pation, Resistance organizations, Gaull- 
ists and the left-wing parties said that 
they were determined to prevent the 
“traitor” from being buried at Verdun. 

The government reacted by launch- 
ing what must have been the most in- 
tensive corpse hunt in history. Nearly 
half of France’s 94,000-man police 
force was combing the country minutes 
after the disappearance of Pétain’s body 
was discovered. Roadblocks were set up 
on every highway leading from the At- 
lantic coast toward Verdun, where the 
culprits—who were presumed to be 
ultra-rightists—might be planning to 
bury the corpse. All trucks capable of 
hauling the 450-Ib., zinc-lined oak cof- 
fin were stopped and systematically 
searched. Police also circled the sprawl- 
ing cemetery at Douaumont, where 
workers dug up graves in which they 
thought the corpse might have been 
concealed. 

After two days the mystery was re- 
solved. Hubert Massol, 35, a right-wing 
candidate for the National Assembly 
and a veteran of the Algerian war, held 
a press conference in Paris at which he 


SUSPECT HUBERT MASSOL 


Set off the most intensive corpse hunt in French history. 


boasted, that he alone knew where the 
body was. “I will keep my secret,” he 
said, "until the President of the Repub- 
lic rehabilitates Pétain, and his remains 4 , 
are transferred to Douaumont." " 

Police promptly arrested Massol, 
who decided to share his secret with 
them after cooling his heels for a few 
hours at police headquarters on the 
Quai des Orfévres. He led the cops to a 
garage in the working-class suburb of 
Saint-Ouen, where the casket was found 
in the back of a small truck. Police sub- 
sequently arrested three of Massol's al- 
leged accomplices: they included Fran- 
cois Boux de Casson, a former right- 
wing Deputy in the Assembly and once 
a propaganda officer in the Vichy gov- 
ernment, and Michel Dumas, owner of 
a marble tomb company. 

Unimpressed by suggestions that it 
might be time for Pétain's rehabilita- 
tion, President Georges Pompidou or- 
dered the remains reinterred at Ile 
d'Yeu. There a round-the-clock guard 
was assigned to the cemetery in case of 
protest demonstrations—or a second 
body-snatching attempt. 


IRELAND 


A Political Respite 


Political campaigns, of a sort, were | 
taking place in both Northern Ireland x 
and the Irish Republic last week. The 
violence in Ulster had not exactly 
stopped. Two Catholic mailmen were 
ambushed and machine-gunned to 
death one afternoon, and three British 
soldiers were killed during the week. A 
new technique of terrorism was also dis- 
covered: the booby-trapping of some 
books on the shelves of a Londonderry 
public library. But the center of atten- 
tion, for once, was not the mindless mur- 
der of innocents but the British govern- 
ment's latest efforts to restore some kind 
of political order. 

In the year since Britain declared di- 
rect rule over Northern Ireland, it has 
lost 98 of its own troops while tiving to 
contain à spreading violence that has 
caused more than 300 civilian deaths. 
At the same time, the Protestant and 
Catholic communities have grown far- 
ther apart than ever, physically as well 
as ideologically. A still secret housing 
study of Belfast reveals that a large- 
scale population shift within the trou- 
bled city has taken place during the past 
two years. As of 1971, about 25% of 
the people in public housing projects 
lived in mixed areas; today virtually 
none do. More than 10,000 families 
have moved since 1969, half within the 
past year alone; about 80% are Cath- 
olics who have taken refuge in deteri- 
orating West Belfast, which is fast be. — 
coming the city’s single, sprawling 
Catholic ghetto. 

The first step in the British govern- 
ments formula for a political solution — 
isa national referendum this week. The 
question to be voted on: whether the . 
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PRIME MINISTER LYNCH WITH HURLING STICK* 
Assaulted by eggs instead of bombs. 


province should retain its links with the 
United Kingdom or should join the Irish 
| Republic. The result is a foregone con- 
| clusion, since the Protestant majority 
dq overwhelmingly supports British /ties. 
| 
if 
| 
| 


Many Catholics, in fact, have threat- 
ened to boycott this week’s vote because 
they know they have not a chance to 
win. “The results of this referendum,” 
scoffs Catholic Politician Gerry Fitt, 
“were determined 50 years ago.” 
! | The British government will doubt- 
less interpret the results as a vindica- 
tion of its present policies. Almost im- 
4 mediately, it is expected to release its 
Tii long-promised White Paper defining the 
1 future political status of Northern Ire- 
land. The document reportedly will not 
_ call for a restoration of Ulster's Prot- 
estant-dominated Stormont Parliament, 
which was suspended a year ago. In- 
А | stead, it will most likely create commit- 
|| tees with responsibility for various sec- 
: tions of government; committee chair- 
| manships will be carefully apportioned 
between Protestants and Catholics. The 
Special Powers Act, under which sev- 
eral hundred Catholics have been de- 
tained without trial, will be ended im- 
1 mediately, but security powers will be 
{ retained by Westminster until troop lev- 
els decline to something approaching 
peacetime strength. The paper will also 
recommend the creation of a Council 
of Ireland including representatives 
from the Republic as well as the North; 
its responsibilities will be limited to such 
areas as agricultural policy, trade and 
tourism. 

Neither Catholics nor Protestants 
have shown much enthusiasm for what 
they have heard of the plan. “The old 
‘The Taoiseach is a former champion player of 

| Ireland's ancient national game. 
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system at least had the sup- 

ort of the majority, Says 
William Craig, who has be- 
come the most audible voice 


PAKISTAN | 
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Under the Velvet Glove | jo 
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One year after its eastern half bro, | 


Protestant extremism. 
Sc new опе is only unique away tO become Bangladesh, Pakist | 
in that everyone will be is again torn by disunity. Reminisce | E 
against it.” His own proposal of events that preceded civil war in вај E 
is for an independent "Ulster Pakistan two years ago, President Zu] Aw 
dominion," to be created in fikar Ali Bhutto (see box page 13)W| dep 
coalition with Catholic lead- 1) dismissed the governors of Baluchi oth 
ers. Craig's radical scheme — stan and the North-West Frontier pry| do. 
has its merits; for the mo- ince, both popular leaders of the о) [Ег 
ment, it is rendered impos- position National Awami Party, 2) seni. Pal 
sible by the same thing that troops into Baluchistan to put doy| mei 
will hinder this week's refer- tribesmen sympathetic to the oust) The 
endum: the deep-seated dis- governor, and 3) touched off a stormo] app 
trust between Northern 1ге- disapproval with a draft constitutig) den 
land's two communities. that would in effect continue his oy, dad 
Meanwhile, voters in the гше for another 15 years. To make maj the 
Irish Republic will be going ters worse, the army operations in Bj. Irar 
to the polls in a parliamen- luchistan were reportedly supervised) ing 
tary election unexpectedly Chief of Staff General Tikka Khan, tj Pak 
former martial-law administrator d a sti 


called last month by Prime 
Minister Jack Lynch. In the 
relatively peaceful South, po- 
litical demonstrators throw 
eggs instead of bombs. "Re- 
lease the prisoners and let 
Sean ро!” cried a group of 
radical hecklers at a Lynch 
rally last week, referring to 


East Pakistan who earned notoriety 4 
the "butcher of Bengal. 

Another violent showdown mayl—— 
near. Last week National Awami Lead 
er Khan Abdul Wali Khan demand 
that Bhutto reinstate the governor Pa 
“We will take these rights by force] | 
they are not conceded by will,” he to : 


Sean MacStiofain and other Provisional a huge angry crowd in Peshawar. Ghay 945“ 
LR A. leaders who have been jailed un- Bakhsh Bizenjo, the ousted Baluchisty ^ 27 
der the government’s crackdown on governor, called on the National Asset үг 
subversives. Then the demonstrators bly to halt the military's interferen ine 
lobbed a dozen eggs at the speakers “I would like to inform the public th ie 
platform. The unflappable Lynch the army action will destroy the шї ws 


of what remains of Pakistan Ѓогеує CUM 
23 


quickly used the incident to bolster his 
he said. Even Bhutto’s Pakistar- Pali Nes 


argument for a strong government to 


guard against the kind of turmoil tak- Party was divided. The P.P.P. govern die i 
ing place in the North. “You have wit- in Sind, which borders on Baluchist COM 
nessed the need for it,” the Taoiseach resigned in protest against what | T 

l 


(leader) declared. 
Wedding. Lynch’s real problem 
was the surprising headway being made 


called a “wicked, power-hungry cliq р, 
| , еа 
Bhutto’s actions threatened to Sube. 
stroy a fragile peace worked out [ апа | 


against his Fianna Fail Party by aco- year with the opposition Natio m 
alition of the conservative Fine Gael I р 
Party and the socialist Labor Party. The my e 
unlikely partnership was derisively la- б 
beled a shotgun wedding by Fianna Fail Í ERNO] 
orators. In fact, the parties haye been bis ess 
coalition partners twice before (in 1948- larrest 
5l-and again in 1954-57). This time the N 
Lynch’s opposition has proposedaplau- ү na Both 
sible program aimed at what many f А Улем и | ` one h 
Irishmen are most concerned about: the | ‚_ Other 
cost of living, high taxes, inflation and | Khan 
unemployment. |, Who | 
Though Lynch had hoped to win “а | man 
clear and decisive mandate," he admit- desh, 
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ted last week that the results might be 
close. As the two sides argued over the 
bést way to spend $73.5 million in 
refunded EEC agricultural subsidies, 
Lynch caught his opponents off balance 
by promising to abolish property taxes, 
which bring the government $86 mil- 
lion a year. The money, he added bland- 
ly, could be raised later. 

Most Fianna Fail leaders still be- 
lieved, however, that security against vi- 
olence was the key issue. “If you have 
a bullet in your chest,” said Justice Min- 
ister Desmond O'Malley, “you're not 
worried about the price of meat.” 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


: ich is the dominant 
mi Party, whic x 
Ed) force in Baluchistan and the 


| 

| 
Ve | North-West Frontier province. Baluchi 
‘broke апа Pathan tribesmen in the two prov- 
ista inces have long been agitating for great- 
Msc! er autonomy and a larger share of the 
in Bayi economic pie. Although the National 
nt Zil Awami Party has never advocated in- 
3)h dependence from Pakistan, various 
айне other political groups in the provinces 


грго do. Recently a group called “Azad 
d Ў 


| Baluchistan” has sought to unite 
32] teni Baluchis with fellow tribes- 
| doy] men in Iran to form a new nation. 
oust) Though the organization 15 small and 
tormo] appears to be composed mostly of stu- 
titujg| dents, it has opened an office in Bagh- 


lis ow) dad and set up а clandestine. radio in 
the area, straining lraq's relations with 
Iran. This threat has prompted a grow- 
ing military alliance between Iran and 
Pakistan, neither of which wants to lose 
astrategic chunk of its territory. 

е To further complicate matters, Pa- 
riety g 
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Pakistan 
Shortly after Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
ousted the governors of Pakistan's reb- 
el provinces, TIME’s Diplomatic Editor 
Jerrold Schecter interviewed the Pres- 
ident at his Rawalpindi residence. “Tf 
there was crisis in the air,” Schecter ca- 
hem bled, *Bhutto did not show it. Dressed 
foreva in a stylish double-breasted suit, he 
PM seemed. self-assured and anxious to be 
| E ni own man. He is firm in his belief 
ets that he has made important gains in 
uchis | solving Pakistan’s economic and polit- 
M ical problems. Now he feels there will 
y а bea ‘magic spring,’ for in the end the 
e. li subcontinent must live in peace, he says, 
Маш and politics, not war, is the way to win 
| the peace." Excerpts from their 90-min- 
| «te conversation: 
\ 


| ON THE OUSTER OFTHE PROVINCIAL GOV- 
| ERNORS: "The action that I have taken 


1/5 essentially a political action. I haven't 
Trested a sj 


ап, now Prime Minister of Bangla- 
esh, for 


People as 
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| Biber anti-India feelings. I speak more 
eed oe - You see, they think they suc- 
еа» an East Pakistan. They have not 
| E that they put their fingers in 
TR E Of Bengal, and their fingers 
ndia’s IO burn badly. Pakistan wants 
hip wa endship, but not her leader- 
ant equality, India should not 


Ip; We w 
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5 Pretensions of becoming a dom- 
here are more people in 
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‘We Want Equality" 


India sleeping in the streets than any 
place else in the world. A dominant 
power is dominant inherently.” 

ON RELATIONS WITH BANGLADESH: “We 
are determined to recognize them pro- 
vided there is machinery whereby we 
get our prisoners of war back. I released 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman hoping some- 
thing like that would happen, but it went 
down the drain. We released the night- 
ingale from the cage and nothing hap- 
pened. Once bitten, twice shy. I believe, 
however, that the stalemate will be bro- 
ken after the elections [in Bangladesh 
next month] and the framing of a new 


PRESIDENT BHUTTO 


HENRI BUREAU—GAMMA 


than tfibesmen would like to create a — ^ 
new state within Pakistan to be called 
Pushtunistan (Pathan Nation). They 
have been getting help and support 
from Pathans in neighboring Afghan- 
istan. Adding to the ferment and in- 
trigue, both the P.P.P. and the N.A.P. 
have organized large paramilitary 
groups to protect what each considers 
to be its own turf. 

Last month coal-mine owners, dis- 
gruntled over nationalization of ‘their 
mines, and landlords, who had had their 
estates reduced by land reforms, staged 
a protest in the Las Bela district of Ba- 
luchistan. Government troops began 
moving into the area. Governor Bizen- 
jo charged that the rebellion was ac- 
tually inspired by the government as a 
pretext to discredit N.A.P. leadership 
before it could marshal opposition to 
Bhutto's proposed new constitution. 

Then, two weeks ago, Pakistani in- 
telligence agents discovered a large 


constitution in Pakistan. But first there 
must be machinery for the return of our 
P.O.W.s. There must be no war crimes 
trials, no persecution of accused collab- 
orators, and the principles for settle- 
ment of our financial problems must be 
worked out. Let's really begin with a 
clean slate." 

ON THE ORIGINS OF THE 1971 WAR: “If 
we had approached our problems with 
alittle more vision and a little more gen- 
erosity, the situation might not have oc- 
curred. You must appreciate that we 
were under military dictatorship for ten 
to twelve years. The British did give us 
their own cockeyed system of parlia- 
mentary democracy, but with the mil- 
itary dictatorship, people lost that sense 
of participation, and decisions were tak- 
en without consultation and account- 
ability. The military went on a spree 
[їп East Pakistan] that they couldn't 
control. If they had given that орега- 
tion political and economic direction, 
it would have been settled.” 

ON THE U.S. “TILT” TOWARD PAKISTAN: 
“What tilt? Secretary of State William 
Rogers, just before the Indian invasion, 
said that ‘we are not going to interfere 
if there is war on the subcontinent: 
From the mouth of the Secretary of 
State saying the U.S. would not take. 
part, India was assured that the mutual 
security pact and the alliance would not 
be invoked.” 

ON THE U.S. ROLE ON THE SUBCONTI- 
NENT: "Much will depend on the U.S. at- 
titude in dealing with the Chinese and 
the Russians. If you put a visionary Wil- 
sonian content into your policy with- 
out seeking immediate benefit, then I 
see a much bigger role for the U.S. If 
you see the problems of the subconti- 
nent from a narrow point of view, then, 
of course, the Russians will take full ad- 
vantage. The Chinese will not be able | 
to do anything effective for some time 
to come.” 


cache of Soviet-made arms at the Iraqi 
embassy in Pakistan's capital, Islama- 
bad. Bhutto charged that the arms had 
ъ been smuggled in to aid a civilian coup 
against him, though he has offered no 
conclusive proof. He used the alleged 
plot as an excuse to oust the Iraqi am- 
bassador, sack the two governors and 
send additional troops into Baluchistan. 
Bhutto hinted that the National 
Awami Party was involved іп. the in- 
cident; Awami leaders denied the 
charge, and demanded a top-level ju- 
dicial and National Assembly inquiry. 
Pakistan's internal turmoil came at 
a time when Bhutto has been seeking 
closer alignment with the Communist 
world. Last November Pakistan with- 
drew from the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and recognized North 
Korea and North Viet Nam. He has 
continued good relations with China, 
which provides economic and military 
assistance. Last week, in fact, Mrs. 
Bhutto was in Peking, where she made 
an impassioned plea for the return of 
Pakistani P.O.W.s from India. The Pak- 
istani President has also moved for an 
accommodation with India, meeting at 
Simla last year with Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi to define the postwar cease- 
fire line and reduce tensions in the area. 
Reforms. At home Bhutto has made 
some important reforms, including na- 
tionalizing the coal mines, reducing 
large landholdings, and improving the 
country’s backward educational system. 
At the same time, he has been careful 
not to alienate the armed forces. Mil- 
itary expenses make up 56% of Pak- 
istan’s budget, and have contributed 
heavily to inflation; retail prices have 
risen nearly 30% in the past 14 months. 
To keep his popular backing, Bhut- 
to must get Pakistan's 90,000 P.O.W.s 
back from India, which hinges on his 
recognition of Bangladesh. Last week 
three young Pakistanis burst into the 
London offices of the Indian High Com- 
mission armed with swords, acid spray 
and toy guns. They took eight staff 
members hostage, apparently to draw 
attention to the P.O.W. issue. British po- 
lice, thinking the guns were real, killed 
two youths, Basharat Hussain and Mo- 
hammed Hanif Hussain, both 19, and 
captured the third, a 15-year-old. 
The larger question is whether 
Bhutto can find a way to hold the coun- 
ш together. Much may depend on 
whether he continues to pursue the pol- 
itics of confrontation or instead seeks 
some form of political conciliation. For 
the moment, he seems bent on the for- 
mer. Despite his initial promise to re- 
_ store democracy to Pakistan, the pro- 
"posed constitution is clearly designed to 
- — preserve dictatorial powers for himself. 
— Jf he insists on that course, warns Ma- 

` lik Ghulam Jilani, a political leader who 


-* са to London for fear of his life, it 


~ will lead to the “demolition of Pakistan, 
brick by brick and stone by stone. Bhut- 

to has tried to fool the people,” he adds, 
_ “but now the people have seen his iron 
under the velvet glove.” 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Gone With the Wintex 


Bonn’s embarrassing reputation of 
being the leakiest capital in Europe in- 
evitably provokes a certain sympathy 
from security-minded government of- 
ficials everywhere. West Germany’s 
state secrets are stolen with benumbing 
regularity by one ог another of the 
country’s estimated 16,000 foreign 
agents, while other bits of classified in- 
formation have a way of turning up In 
the headlines of the nation’s newspapers 
and flashy illustrateds. Until last week, 
however, nobody could recall a case in 
Bonn—or anywhere else, for that mat- 
ter—in which a foreign power was 
thoughtful enough to return a set of se- 


The Generals’ Choice 


entry in a little black book of се 
ship rules kept by the managing eg 


MICHAEL C. WITTE FOR TIME 


“Мао tocar na sucessão,” reads h 
К 

of a leading Brazilian daily, « i 
touch the succession." The term of p nij 
ident Emílio Médici, 67, still has gj 
other year to run, and the military jung 
that has ruled Brazil since 1964 n 
made clear its feeling that the proga., 
of picking Médici's successor should ч 
be complicated. by unwelcome disê 
sion in the press. j 
Despite the ban on newspaper cop 
ment, however, there is already coy 
siderable private speculation in Bray} 
as to which of the dozen or so ge 
erals in the junta will be picked, Ty) 
odds-on favorite right now seems 
be General Ernesto Geis! 
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“Agreed, Comrades. We wrap it in red, 
mark it secret, send it C.O.D. and 
see if they can hang on to it.” 


cret files to the country from which it 
had been stolen. 

According to the West German 
Press Agency, the Foreign Ministry in 
Bonn this month received an unexpect- 
ed package by messenger from the So- 
viet embassy—along with a note signed 
*with sincere regards" by the Soviet am- 
bassador. Incredibly, the package con- 
tained the original top-secret files on 
the forthcoming NATO-wide exercises, 
known as Wintex 73, which are de- 
signed to test the political and civilian 
emergency measures to be taken by 
NATO powers in the event of war. The 
files are believed to deal with everything 
from how to set up a temporary par- 
liament in a bunker near Bonn to the 
distribution of food supplies. 

Neither the Soviet embassy nor the 
Bonn government cared to comment on 
the report. "Its a secret matter,” 
said one Foreign Ministry spokesman 
optimistically. f 
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64, who is head of the go 
ernment-owned petroleyp 
monopoly. Petrobras. бе me! 
has one major advantal (Tr 
over other contenders: j| Visi 
brother Orlando is Minis} mo! 
of the Army and also a fou} Of t 
star general, which meat} her 
they have eight stars Берме ©. 
them. Geisel’s business e| With 
perience presumably wou) ly w 
serve him well in guidingn) ane 
tional economic policy; | 118 
Some observers, thou 1 
believe that the early гип Mur 
about Geisel clearly indica han; 
that he is not going to bei With 
candidate; in this theory, ў ah tt 
stories are merely being w} СОЛ 
to stifle speculation whi) man 
Médici makes up his mit qy 
Nonetheless, the generals 
lection needs some р 
identity before his name Selye 
ul 
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be put before Congress Î w 
its rubber-stamp appl type 
next autumn, and the di EE 
sion will likely come sil ? 
“Everyone is going to Ў JOEL 
trying to line up Бе 

someone," says a long 
observer, “апа if there's not a cleall 
dication of whom to get behind; sight 
might get crossed. It should be clea 
a month or two at the latest, bej 


the rats will start torun.” { 


Spy No. 1 


Shortly after President Nii 
named former CIA Director RI 
Helms as Ambassador to Iran, his 
viet counterpart in Teheran, Viadl 
Erofeyev, was at a formal dinner E 
with Iranian Prime Minister Am 
bas Hoveida. "What do you think 9 
the United States sending you а 5 
ambassador?" Erofeyev asked HO 
“Well,” replied the Prime Minister a 
ly, "they are at least sending ® | 
No. 1 spy. You can't be more thag 
No. 10." 

Minutes later, the Russian å 
sador discovered an excuse to le? 
dinner party. > 


End 
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Some viewers might think that the 
members of PDS's American Family 
(TIME, Feb. 26) were naive to let a tele- 
vision crew film their private life for 
months at a time. Pat Loud, the mother 
of the troupe, agreed. Out from behind 
her big sunglasses, she told Dick Cav- 
ett that she did not see "anything wrong 
with being naive. I see something real- 
ly wrong with being sophisticated." Son 
Lance Loud, 21, tossing his hair and play- 
ing the homosexual heavy, said, “Sure 
I'm glad І did it..People call up and 
‚ тиш Murmur things into the phone and then 
india hang up.” As for his mother, he said, 
to Бе Without the film “she would've been left 
cory, ll 12 the dark about a lot more things. 1 
ng Us] don't, want her to grow up with too 
n | many illusions. Why had the family 
in| letitself be filmed? Said Lance: "It's like 
is MA who wants to die in an airplane crash, 
eral ss when you can commit sulcide?" How 
e pU would they have done the film them- 
amet selves? Father Bill Loud answered: "We 
gress | would have done more of a Laugh-In 
арр! lype of thing." The publicity didn't im- 
ur al Press much: "I'm very big in a liquor 
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Store and very big in a barbershop and 
that’s about it...I think life will go on 
just like it’s gone and we'll [be] the late 
movies and that’s it.” 
B 
Last December, after Chief Justice 
Warren Burger complained about the 
smokers on the Amtrak Metroliners be- 
tween Washington and New York, ci- 
gars and pipes were prohibited in first- 
class cars. Pipe-puffing Senator Hugh 
Scott wrote to Non-Smoker Burger to 
ask him to rescind his request to Am- 
trak: “May it please the court,” said 
Scott, he wanted a ruling “to the effect 
that pipe smokers may enjoy the use of 
the presently interdicted area for the in- 
dulgence of their contemplative addic- 
tion.” Burger’s answer to Scott has not 
been revealed, 
m 
Five years ago, hostile students at 
England's University of Dundee were 
brought around by their new rector's in- 
auguration speech. And why not? “It is 
youth which has rediscovered love and 
humor as weapons of psychological 
warfare, which has endorsed biblical 
simplicity in the face of police dogs," 
said black-gowned Actor-Writer-Direc- 
tor Peter Ustinov. Recently when 300 of 
his charges tried to get him sacked af- 
ter he failed to back them in a rent 
strike, Ustinov accused them of polit- 
ical chicanery, deceit and cynicism. “I 
sometimes see England as an enormous 
nest with lots of little birds all opening 
their mouths for a piece of the cake,” 
said the tireder, wiser rector. When his 
term expires this year, he added, he will 
not run again. 
a 
Nightclubs are coming back. Cou- 
ples are holding hands under candle-lit 
tables and listening to songs they can 
hum along with. One good reason is 
fast-footed Singer-Dancer Joel Grey, 
40, veteran of Cabaret, from both the 
stage version and the movie, for which 
he is up for an Oscar. Now he is back 
in the kind of cabaret he says he likes 
best. Lugging a trunk studded with 
stickers from his past Broadway hits 
around the stage at the Waldorf, Joel 


clowns with the audience about his 30 
years in show business: “I wasn’t born 
in a trunk, but I might as well have 
been.” 
a 

Tennessee Williams’ new play Ош 
Cry, “a fantasy of desperation and lone- 
liness” acted out by a “crazy” brother 
and sister, is “fascinating,” full of 
"echoes of echoes." So says Michael 
York, 30, and he should know because 
he is the brother in the show opening 
this week in Manhattan. York, who will 
Soon be seen in the movie musical Lost 
Horizon, admits that Out Cry may not 
be a popular hit. One woman in the 
Washington try-out audience even nod- 
ded off. “You can sleep at home,” she 
was reminded tartly by the man next 
to her. Wide awake, she took a good 
look and recognized Tennessee himself. 


u 
“I have always led my life this way: 
I leave before I’m left," announced Bri- 
gitte Bardot, who at 38 has had three 
husbands and more than her share of 
boy friends. This time she was talking 
to L'Express about leaving the screen. 
"I have been in the business for 20 years. 
If Don Juan is not my last film, it is my 
next to last." And after the last one? “I 
don't want to age badly, to be sad be- 
cause I have a wrinkle or a white hair. 
So at 40 I am going to retire to a farm.” 
At first she expects the neighboring 
farmers to say, "Look, BB has come to 
settle here." Then later.."There's Bri- 
gitte from the farm down the road going 

to do her shopping." 


a 

While hurtling through space on his 
Way to the moon, Astronaut Edgar D. 
Mitchell managed to keep his thoughts 
оп earth. Or at least some of them. Dur- 
ing four rest periods he concentrated 
on telepathically transmitting sequenc- 
es of visual symbols to four psychically 
gifted people at home. Statisticians were 
impressed that 51 messages out of 200 
got through; Mitchell was disappointed, 
Determined to learn how to do better, 
he is setting up a “coordinating and 
fund-raising center” in Palo Alto, Cal- 
if., to study the nature of consciousness. 
Mitchell says that he hopes to tap “the 
Subjectivity of Eastern scholars in or- 
der to discover the secret of conscious 
energy.” її 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Up the Flagpole 


When Gary Wardrip used an Amer- 
ican flag to partition the rear of his 
minibus, police in Hartford City, Ind., 
arrested him for flag desecration. War- 
drip, 21, a shaggy-haired ТУ assembly- 
line worker, pleaded guilty and then 
learned he faced the possibility of a 
$1.000 fine. However, Judge Keith Rees 
said that he wanted Wardrip, instead 
of paying a fine, to stand holding a flag 
outside city hall for three hours. 

A crowd of townspeople, including 
several sporting American Legion hats, 
gathered for his public penance. A few 
shook his hand. Some shook their heads. 
“Tt was like the old days when they 
slapped you in the stocks," Wardrip re- 
called. After an hour, he could take no 
more and pleaded with the judge, “1 
don't care what happens. 1 can't face 
the people outside." Judge Rees relent- 
ed, but insisted that he finish the 
three hours holding the flag in a closed 
courtroom. 

"It tore me down—and my fam- 
ily,” says Wardrip. He claims, however, 
that he left the flag hanging in his bus 
“to show my patriotism—honest. | dig 
the flag.” Unmoved, Judge Rees stood 
by his sentence, the intent of which, 
he said, was “embarrassment.” Rees 
certainly achieved that intent. But was 
using the flag as a partition a much 
greater desecration than using it as a 
means of embarrassing а U.S. citizen? 
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Let Them Eat Cheese 


President Nixon recently rose from 
an elegant dinner of pompano at a res- 
taurant in Coral Gables, Fla., paused 
next to a customer who was deliberat- 
ing over various expensive meats on the 
menu, and advised: “It’s patriotic to eat 
fish.” A few days later, Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur Burns amplified on 
the Nixonian diet. “I think it would be 
a good idea,” declared Burns, “if we had 
a meatless day once a week.” His sug- 
gestion: buy more cheese. 

Even at the height of the Viet Nam 
involvement, President Johnson held to 
his guns-and-butter policy. Now, part- 
ly because of the inflation that result- 
ed, the present Administration seems to 
be suggesting a far more austere fiscal 
policy: peace and margarine. 


Curtain Call 


Hollywood is without rivals in shed- 
ding a tear for itself, and so the Hol- 
lywood Citizen News recorded the re- 
cent events in Indochina with a banner 
headline: SHOW BIZ & U.S.O. KAPUT IN 
VIETNAM. The Citizen News looked 
back over the ten-year history of the 
U.S.O. club in Saigon “furnishing chili, 
hamburgers, pool, and show business 
personalities to the most appreciative 
customers in the world,” and suggested 
that “а residual sadness is left. No more 
Bob Hope. No more Raquel Welch." 
They might also have mentioned no 
more soul nights (fried chicken and 


HOPE & WELCH IN VIET NAM 


WARDRIP SERVING SENTENCE 


В. и 


greens), Puerto Rican nights m. 
roast pig), Jewish nights (Passover 0 BU 
ders for 600), no more apple pie, | 
homemade ice cream. (Recalled the 
US.O. director in Saigon, Mrs, Mich i) V 
Chalfant: “We'd always put too ы. 
vanilla extract in. And why has i 
0.5.0 club shut down a month an] Т 
of schedule, when there are still CE M 


rid 
Som] 


13.000 Americans on hand? The Us citi 
military command, concerned for | ёт: 
safety of its troops (some G.Ls were! imp 
cently roughed up in downtown s wit! 
gon), decided to close the last major bro 
traction in the city. 3! and 
| spel 

RS con 

Fore! for Reconciliation TT 
Fencing or chess may be fit spo] та) 

for adversaries, but certainly not gy! s 
Who wants to stride down a fairy] E 
next to someone with whom one is; on 
guing about Viet Nam? Neither В) E 
Rogers nor Bill Fulbright. Close frien : 
and frequent golf partners until 1%} dou 


they drifted apart when Rogers № 
named Secretary of State. The two сў 
tinued to play once in a while, but tt 
antiwar chairman of the Senate Fe 
eign Relations Committee seemed ld 
intent on the game than on the d 
bate. For his part, Rogers refused mol 
and more often to testify before Fy 
bright’s committee. | 

Now, however, the old twosome) 
getting back together. Fulbright rece 
ly sent Rogers a warm personal leti] 
suggesting a new spirit of гесопсіа # 
Rogers agreed by return mail. Wheny 
Secretary of State testified before 
Foreign Relations Committee last we 
the hatchet, if not buried, was СІ 
put aside. After congratulating И 
Nixon and Rogers on ending the Wy 
Fulbright suggested that the session! 
resented “а new spirit of sweetness’ 
light.” Golf, anyone? _ 


Cash Crop 


Contrary to popular belief, ш 
does grow on trees. At least it does iti 
dalgo County in the southern Ш 
Texas. It takes the form of oranges) ESSE 
ripe and now starting to rot. Thet, 
son, according to Mike Wallace, û 
gional manager of Texas Citrus M 
al, is that the pickers "are lined ир 
at the post office waiting for Uncle’ 
to feed them.” Since December 
area's post offices have been ISP 
food stamps. The growers claim tha de 
program has undermined the desi ДЕ s 
work. The food-stamp officials 4 
this, explaining that nobody who ы 
es work can get the stamps. The? 
ers, who need about 2,000 worke Ag 
the rules are not enforced. Unio M. 
resentatives, in turn, claim that the 
imum wage of $1.30 per hour I$ ‘fl 
that it is not worth reaching #07 
two sides cannot come togetheh Ў 
$30 million in rotten fruit will sor 
in between them—pulpy proo сї 
welfare ethic and the work eth! 
find some common ground. 
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has qj HE New Federalism has turned out 

n аре! : : xo NI 
ee to be a Trojan horse for America’s 


ШЇ son, cities, a hollow gift filled not with en- 


he Us emy troops as in ancient Troy, but with 
for th impound ments and program freezes, 
Were r with lopsided funding formulas, with 


Wn S broken promises and cynical pretexts 


Yajora and with an Executive budget that will 
| spell disaster for human services and 
community development in every city 
| inthecountry." So Seattle’s Democratic 
i | mayor, Wes Uhlman, complained last 
10 spo week, and it was by no means the harsh- 
ПОС golf est indictment, as one mayor after an- 
fait other poured out his budgetary woes to 
ne 158 Senator Edmund Muskie's Subcommit- 
ther B tee on Intergovernmentat Relations 
е frien! The mayors thought they had been 
til 190]. doublecrossed and shortchanged and by 
ers Wi BRYAN L WALLER 
two cof 
, but tl 
ate Fd д f 
тей aM 
the d RIA 
sed moj S 
оге Fi 
osomèi 
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ina What's Really in the Budget 


a federal budget that seems oblivious 
to the desperate needs of the cities. 
Many in Congress were just as angry. 
The Senate Agriculture Committee en- 
dorsed a bill passed by the House to 
force the President to spend fünds for 
the Rural Environmental Assistance 
Program. The Senate passed a bill or- 
dering Nixon to reinstate $456 million 
for loans to rural electric and telephone 
systems. The House voted to give the 
President $1.5 billion less than he wants 
for foreign aid and $1.1 billion more 
than he wants for the Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare. 

Outside the Capitol, thousands of 
protesters arrived by bus from major 
Eastern cities to denounce cuts in the 
poverty program. "King Richard may 
as well get ready for a long hot sum- 
mer,” threatened Ralph Abernathy, 
President of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. Added Coretta 
King, widow of Martin Luther King: 
"My husband's dream of a just society 
has been deferred, and it is now on the 
verge of being destroyed." 

Attending a meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the AFL-CIO in Miami, 
President Nixon was more cordially re- 
ceived by labor than a year ago, when 
he was virtually snubbed by George 
Meany (see THE Economy). But his 
amiable relations with the unions did 
not prevent the AFL-CIO hierarchy from 
issuing a statement protesting his bud- 
get: "The Federal Government's com- 
mitment to help solve the nation's major 
domestic problems is seriously endan- 
gered. Essential programs to strengthen 
American society and improve the qual- 
ity of life are in jeopardy.” 

As never before, the President's 
many enemies are gathering for combat 
—but not for the kill. If anything, the 
President has the upper hand. Unless 
Congress can override his vetoes, which 
is unlikely, many of his cuts will prob- 


PRESIDENT NIXON & JACKIE GLEASON 
Shrugging off the sacred cows. 


ably stick. But groups that never used 
to speak to one another are now rais- 
ing their voices together in a chorus of 
protest. Farmers and bankers, tenants 
and landlords, poor blacks and blue-col- 
lar whites find that, at least temporarily, 
they share common grievances. 

The President predicted the oppo- 
sition he would arouse. In a radio ad- 
dress on the budget, he warned of "enor- 
mous pressure" from special interests 
trying to preserve "sacred cows." But 
he has done nothing to head it off; in- 
deed, he seems to be spoiling for a fight, 
not prepared to give back a dime in cuts. 
More than any President in years, he 
plainly means business about reducing 
the role of Government. "It isn't just a 
matter of shrugging off responsibilities," 
says Gilbert Steiner, director of govern- 
mental studies at the Brookings Insti- 
tution, "The President has a philosophy 
of non-intervention. I take it at face val- 
ue. He believes that Government should 
not intervene unless the evidence to the 
contrary is overwhelming." 

Juggling. With inflated rhetoric, 
Nixon himself declared: "In a real 
sense, the 1974 budget is the clear ev- 
idence of the kind of change in direc- 
tion demanded by the great majority of 
the American people.” To what extent 
has the President actually realized his 
philosophy? Is his budget as good and 
as "dramatic" as he thinks it is or as 
bad as his enemies charge? Alas for ide- 
ology, the budget for fiscal 1974, given 
a closer look, is not what its supporters 
or Opponents say it is. 

Despite all the talk of cutbacks, it 
provided a huge $269 billion in outlays, 
some $19 billion larger than the pre- 
vious budget. (Its deficit is also sizable: 
$12.7 billion, as compared with $24.8 
billion in fiscal 1973 and $2.8 billion in 
1970, Lyndon Johnson’s last budget.) 
Few economists or even politicians 
quarrel with the total figure. More 
would be inflationary, most experts say, 
while less would be too restrictive. Ful- 
ly 75% of the budget is beyond any- 
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one’s control; the Government ‘was 
committed to spending in past years 
—on such items as Social Security. 
Medicare and Medicaid—and cannot 
get out of it. The uproar is caused by 
the juggling that has been done with the 
remaining 25% of the budget. 
Outlays for national-defense spend- 
ing will increase from $76.4 billion to 
$81.1 billion, and many critics attack 
that boost. While it is arguable wheth- 
er all of the military increases are nec- 
essary (some, of course, like manpower 
costs, are mandatory), military spending 
accounts for only 30.2% of the budget, 
its smallest share since 1950: A larger 
portion of the budget than ever before 
goes to spending on human needs 
= 47%. In this category, despite talk of 
cutbacks, many of the figures will move 
upward. The bulk of the increases can- 
not, of course, be attributed to the Pres- 
ident alone. Congress voted a huge 20% 
hike in Social Security benefits. It also 
voted to extend Medicare benefits. Be- 
cause of population growth along with 
rünaway costs, Medicare and Medicaid 
outlays will reach $17.3 billion in 1974, 
a $3.5 billion jump over 1973. In an at- 
tempt to reduce hospital stays. howev- 
er, the Administration proposes to have 
Medicare patients pay a somewhat larg- 
ershare of the bill. This and other econ- 
omies will save $616 million. 

Boost. Other increases embedded in 
the budget are the responsibility of the 
White House. By taking over welfare 
for the aged, blind and disabled, the 
Federal Government will establish min- 
imum levels of payment and extend 
coverage from 3.3 to 6.3 million peo- 
ple. The budget will include a bit more 
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for education: federal outlays 
education division of HEW totaled $5.1 
billion for fiscal 1974 as compared with 
$4.9 billion for 1973. Given inflation, 
that is just about standing still. While 
aid to elementary and secondary 
schools has been reduced, higher edu- 
cation has been given a sizable boost 
Training grants in specific disciplines 
have been cut back, but aid for college 
students will rise from $1 billion to $1.2 
billion, with greater emphasis on needy 
students. Head Start, the controversial 
program for preschoolers, will be given 
a 9% increase, bringing its outlays to 
$378 million. Aid to the arts will be dou- 
bled to $80 million. 

More funds are slated for civil rights 
enforcement: $521 million, as com- 
pared with $322 million in 1973. In- 
cluded are increases for assistance in 
helping schools desegregate, and extra 
funds for the Justice Department to 
force compliance in cases of discrim- 
ination in housing, employment, public 
accommodations or polling places. 

Though some people are bound to 
be hurt by any budget cuts, most of the 
reductions have won the approval of 
nonpartisan economists. Even the Dem- 
ocrats-in-exile who work for the Brook- 
ings Institution concede that 85% of the 
proposed program cuts are justified. 
The President is given high marks for 
pruning $2.1 billion from the bloated 
agriculture budget. Every President 
since Eisenhower has tried to get rid of 
impacted school aid, which pours mil- 
lions into school districts where federal 
installations reduce the tax base. It of- 
ten is a subsidy for the middle class. 

Another applauded cut is the elim- 
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ination of the Hill-Burton hospitale] | 
struction program; in most areas of il 
country, there is a surplus of hospiti 
beds. The White House has also аё sive 
the budget of the Army Corps of Ej City 
gineers and its often unnecessary bull) they 
ing programs by $471 million. It pi extre 
poses to save another $223 million) rathe 
reducing veterans’ pensions to brit porti 
them more in line with financial net) ford 
And few people will sleep ‘any lef Geo 
peacefully at night knowing that ll lieve 
Subversive Activities Control Boardhi gree: 
been abolished, at a saving of $400,00, who 
Where the budget is most УШ in pc 
able to attack is in its cutback оп urby prog) 
spending. In one stroke, the Presid ny Н 
signed the death certificate for the Mi comr 
el Cities project, urban renewal andl) Chic: 
Office of Economic Opportunity. drop] 
has sharply cut job-training progra > i 
He has imposed an 18-month mor? 
rium on all housing subsidies and p 
lic-housing construction (see BusINÉS|?as fi 
Trickle. The White House arg/tral, ¢ 
that these urban programs, mostly бег и 
signed to achieve Lyndon Johns als 
Great Society, simply have not workpas n 
They have not benefited the poor, МЧРр‹ 
they have lined the pockets of middPlaca 
class entrepreneurs, fast-buck real Таз 
tate operators and just plain стой Pa 
Scandal after scandal has erupted!) mae 
poverty program; fortune hunters af ç 
from as far away as the Carolin? 
loot the sloppily run program in ^ 
York City. Some cities ‘are strew? , 


abandoned houses where occUP hj 
Сот 
nin 


could not keep up payments. 
nity participation may have give 
city people a taste and a talent fore 
ganization, but it also pitted one € 
group against another in a scram 
limited funds. In his message ОП 
resources last week, the Preside? of 
“The money which left Washing, 
a seemingly inexhaustible flood а 


» 


uced to а mere trickle by the time it 
had filtered through all ne layers of bu- 
| reaucrats, consultants and social work- 
| and finally reached those whom it 
| vas supposed to help. Those who make 
a profession out of poverty got fat;-the 
| taxpayer got stuck with the bill, and the 
| disndvantaged themselves got little but 
broken promises." 

But in recent years, partly because 
| of the prodding of the Nixon Admin- 
| istration, many of the urban programs 
| have begun to tighten up and maintain 
| atleast a modest level of useful activ- 
| ity. They have not eliminated poverty; 
| they have not rebuilt the cities. They 
have not, in other words, lived up to 
| their extravagant advance billing. But 
| they have—well, lived. Ordinarily it 
takes a long time for a reform program 
to amount to anything. Once Mayor 
Richard Daley got sufficient control of 
Chicago’s Mode! Cities, he turned it into 
| a model program of tis kind. Watching 

| over an incredible conglomerate of 245 
Fu] separate activities, it supplies housing, 
| health facilities, job counseling and 
| training and day-care centers for the 
| city's needy population. 
ital-coj First Push. Even where the urban 
as of th programs have not worked very well, 
hospi they have provided a limited, if expen- 
› slash) sive form of work relief: paying jobs. 
s of E| City observers fear the repercussions if 
ry buli they are disbanded: perhaps nothing so 
. It ph extreme as another wave of rioting but 
illiont rather a deepening malaise among a 
to bri] portion of the population that can ill af- 
ial net) ford it. Sar Levitan, an economist at 
any ls George "Washington University, be- 
that Û lieves the programs have provided a de- 
;oardh gree of upward mobility. “Lots of blacks 
400, 0, who аге now in middle management or 
t уш in politics got their first push in these 
omurbij programs. They are a modern Tamma- 
Presid ny Hall in a way.” Asks Deton Brooks, 
the Mê commissioner of human resources in 
1 and Chicago: “What will be the effect of 
nity: {dropping a mechanism for social sta- 
ogra bility without having a proved and test- 
morê td replacement?” 
and f, - This is a key point. If a program 
usinés}has failed, what is to replace it? In gen- 
‚е argucral, even if one agrees with Nixon’s be- 
costly 4 lef that states, localities—and individ- 
johns als--should do more on their own, he 
t wO AS not made clear just how they are 
The budget is im- 


yor, WPUPposed to do it. 
f mid#P’acably silent on the matter, This con- 
. real Masts with Nixon's first term, when he 
; cro иеа what he called an "income" 
ted in Maca ke, a guaranteed minimum 
ters б\р 9me—in contrast to the "services" 
011025 PProach of the Democrats. There is 
in М mdication that he is going to revive 
| ошу assistance plan, one of the 
is A AInovative programs advanced by 
| Ministration. 


Bess mel the White House offers in- 


nt fol, ` revenue sharing, a five-year pro- 
e ihe N will return $30.2 billion to 
mb Nixon's + апа localities. It expresses 


Ons belief in local control, but to 


jent? foes and Governors, it is no so- 
ing eve that ey Say they had been led to be- 
d wal revenue sharing would come 


d 
22 
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on top of other federal payments. Most 
state and local governments have bud- 
geted revenue sharing for pay and 
equipment for police and firemen or 
construction projects or tax reduction: 
Now they learn that it is supposed to 
make up for other federal cutbacks. 

Even if all revenue Sharing were di- 

verted to social programs, it would not 
make up the losses in categorical grants 
from the Federal Government. Richard 
Hatcher, mayor of Gary, Ind., estimates 
roughly that revenue sharing will bring 
his city less than 4096 of the federal 
funds received in 1972 for the poverty 
program, Model Cities and the like. 

Chaos. The federal budget also pro- 
vides for an additional "special" rev- 
enue sharing that will allow the cities 
to revive social programs if they choose. 
But it is not clear how much the cities 
will receive, and part of the funding will 
not begin. until fiscal 1975. “The situ- 
ation now is chaos,” says Los Angeles 
Mayor Sam Yorty. “We have a strong 
indication that there will be no sum- 
mer youth program, for example. But 
we're not sure. We don't know whether 
to plan for it or not." Adds a Yorty as- 
sistant: "Everyone is just kind of sit- 
ting around right now waiting for Con- 
gress to pick up the ball." 

The President might have won more 
support for his objectives if he had not 
pursued them so ruthlessly. "It's arous- 
ing hard feelings," complains Georgia 
Governor Jimmy Carter. "It's pitting 
the states against the Federal Govern- 
ment" Carter objects to the secrecy 
with which the President has operated, 
his failure to give mayors and Gover- 
nors any advance warning. Carter com- 
plains that he could not even get to see 
Domestic Counsellor John Ehrlichman. 
Instead he was told to talk to a lesser 
White House staffer, Kenneth Cole. 
When Carter showed up, not even Cole 
was on hand. "There's no way to com- 
municate with the White House, no ac- 
cess," says Democrat Carter, trying to 
score a few political points of his own. 
Minnesota Governor Wendell Ander- 
son, another Democrat, concurs. "While 
the President talks about a New Fed- 
eralism, there's scarcely a partnership 
if one side doesn't keep to his bargain. 
Instead of a cooperation, it is an ad- 
versary relationship." _ 

The President's actions would sug- 
gest that his attitude toward the cities 
no longer constitutes “benign neglect." 
The attitude of some of the White 
House staff smacks almost of vengeful- 
ness. There is an indication that some 
of Nixon's aides are relishing their role 
of executioner. When he fired the head 
of legal services for the poor, Acting 
oEO Director Howard Phillips ex- 
pressed his philosophy: "Every country 
needs its Cato. Well, I’m going to be 
this country's Cato. Carthage was de- 
stroyed because it was rotten. I think 
legal services is rotten, and it will be de- 
stroyed." Says James Oliver, OEO Direc- 
tor in Detroit: "Phillips is nothing more 
than a massive ball on the end of a 
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CARD PLAYING AT BOSTON PROJECT 
A dream deferred? 


wrecking crane. He isn't thinking. He's 
destroying. And it's easier to destroy 
than it is to build." 

; Nixon's budget is finely crafted, re- 
vealing a coherent and largely consis- 
tent social and political strategy. With 
more deliberation than any of his pre- 
decessors, he has set out to strip the 
Government of some of its superfluous 
growths and to reconcile some of its 
conflicting tendencies. 

He has not been given sufficient 
credit for this. But in the area of the cit- 
les, he is open to serious charges of pre- 
scribing and performing poorly. Since 
the cities encompass the country's ma- 
jer social problems, the results could be 
highly damaging to U.S. life—unless 
and until Nixon produces something 
more. It is hard to believe that a Pres- 
ident so given to pragmatism—and to 
surprises—will let American cities go 
the way of Carthage. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS ‹ 


- Kissinger's Deal With Peking 


XACTLY one year after President 

Nixon's historic flight to China, Pe- 
king and Washington announced anoth- 
er major breakthrough in relations be- 
tween the two long-estranged powers. 
As a result of Presidential Aide Henry 
Kissingers fifth visit to Peking. the two 
nations will set up “liaison offices" іп 
each other's capitals. Except for "strict- 
ly formal" diplomatic duties, Kissinger 
said, these "cover the whole gamut of re- 
lationships.” In effect, they fall only a 
technicality or two short of representing 
full diplomatic recognition. 

That was more of an advance than 
ihe Administration had expected when 
Kissinger set out on his tour, which in- 
cluded talks with Communist leaders in 
Hanoi, conversations with Premier 
Chou Endai and Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung in Péking, and a meeting with Ja- 
pan's Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka in 
Tokyo. Delighted by what he called the 
decision “to accelerate the normaliza- 
tion of relations" between the U.S. and 
China, Kissinger said the U.S. represen- 
tative to Peking will be named within a 
month. Although he will not have the 
rank of ambassador, Kissinger indicat- 
ed that the importance Washington 
places on the post will be revealed by the 
type of man chosen. Perhaps the most 
likely prospect is Alfred Le S. Jenkins, 
the State Department’s leading China 
expert, and a companion of Kissinger's 
on his visits to Peking. 

A joint communiqué, which said 
that the Peking talks were held in “an 
unconstrained atmosphere and were 
earnest, frank and constructive,” prom; 
ised an expansion of trade as well as 
"scientific, cultural and other exchang- 
es.’ The exchanges will include immi- 
nent visits to China by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and U.S. Congressmen, while 
Chinese gymnasts, an archaeology ex- 
hibit and a delegation of nuclear phys- 
icists will come to the U.S. Kissinger re- 
vealed tbat there also will be attempts to 
resolve long-standing commercial dis- 
putes resulting from the Communist sei- 
zure of power. The Chinese are seeking 
the release of about $80 million in assets 
in the U.S., which were frozen by Wash- 
ington at that time. American business- 
es and citizens are seeking compensa- 
tion of some $200 million in property 

taken over by the Communists. 

Friend. The Chinese leaders agreed 
to release two U.S. pilots shot down over 
China after straying across the border 

on bombing raids in North Viet Nam. 
They are Major Philip Smith of Rood- 
house, Ill., a prisoner since 1965, and 
Lieut. Commander Robert Flynn of 
ouston, Minn., who was captured in 


171967. The Chinese agreed to review the 


life sentence of John T. Downey, an ac- 
knowledged CIA agent who has been in 
a Chinese prison for 21 years. His re- 
ease is expected late this year. 


` 


Although Kissinger would not re- 
veal the substance of his talks with Mao, 
he is known to have pressed for China's 
cooperation in helping to get Hanoi to 
respect the peace agreement in Viet 
Nam. as well as to work for the end 
Indochina. 


of hostilities throughout 
TIME Diplomatic Editor Jerrold L. 
Schecter. who was in Peking at the 


same time as Kissinger, cabled: "The 
immediate results of the visit will be- 
come apparent at the Paris conference 
on Viet Nam. next week. The expecta- 
tion among the Chinese is that the con- 
ference will go smoothly, take only a 
short time, and agree to support the 
peace settlement worked: out between 
the U.S. and North Viet Nam. The Chi- 
nese leaders greeted Kissinger as an old 
friend, and his meeting with Mao, given 
surprising play on China's TV seemed 
to seal the astonishing accommodation 
of China to a onetime capitalist foe." 
No formal commitment on the re- 
moval of some 9,000 American troops 
on Taiwan was made, but the U.S. is ex- 
pected to reduce this number sharply. 
'The Chinese reportedly hinted to Kis- 
singer that they do not really want the 
U.S. to pull out of Asia ,completely, 
since that might open avenues that the 
Russians could exploit. China's willing- 
ness to grow closer to the U.S., it was 
clear, rests on its continuing fear of the 
Soviet Union. Once again, Kissinger 
appears to. have shown his skill in 
continuing his high-stakes diplomacy 
among three wary powers. 


CEASE-FIRE 


Settlement in Dreamland 


War has never come naturally to the 
Laotians. A gentle, passive people, they 
traditionally harvested their rice and 
then relaxed or staged religious feasts. 
For decades, the French, then the North 
Vietnamese and finally the Americans 
have been backing rival factions and ed- 


LEFTIST PRINCE SOUPHANOUVONG EXERCISING NEAR HIS PATHET LAO HEADQUARTERS 


ucating the Laotians in the ways of | 
e e Gy 

bat. They had to be taught to aim p 
rifles to kill rather than to fire overh Gh 
Opposing armies regularly grouped | 
great battles, then retreated to rep, io 
for combat some other day. o) 
A former French colony, Laos q...| 

ed into independence after Worlq wi 
I, under the custody of a fractious, н 
al family. The two chief rivals: Prip 
Souvanna Phouma, who became P 
$ der n 
mier, and his half brother, Prince g, 
phanouvong, who became a follower) 
North Viet Nam’s Ho Chi Minh al 
headed the guerrilla Pathet,Lao, Б} \ 
ing between their forces continued] 
fully for years, and the war in neighby| 
ing Viet Nam turned dreamy little Lad 
into a strategic battleground, a Comm, 
nist sanctuary and supply route beta: 
North and South. | 
When а peace settlement w 
reached in Viet Nam, the peripheral; 
in Laos lost much of its urgency, D; 
spite ringing rhetoric by ай U.S. Pra] 
dents since Dwight Eisenhower abo] 
the pivotal role of Laos in Southej 
Asia, the U.S. last week urged Premij 
Souvanna to agree to a cease-fire. Inde 
peration-he accepted a settlement th) 
gives the Communist Pathet Lao jw 
about everything it has asked for endin 


the shooting. The Communists willt! j 


allowed to retain the land they now co 
trol, which is about two-thirds of ty 
country (but includes only one-third) 
the population). The other third of ü 
land will be governed by a new reginį 
with Communists holding half ( 
the key offices. Each side will, hal 
veto power, which prompted prolé 
from conservative General Kouprasi 
Abhay, who had once led a coup agait 
Souvanna. “It is a paralyzed govell 
ment,” said he. “It will not be able to 
anything...But there is nothing we 
do about it.” | 

Militarily, 
troops, estimated at some 67,000, ай 
quired to leave Laos within 90 days 


the only agency to ensure that the, 3 
| each 


Spiri 
lives 


so is the ineffectual three-nation Ú 
land, Canada and India) Internati 
Control Commission which was $ 
by the Geneva Conference in 19549 
which has never had much success! 


| 
the North Vietnam . 


tics. 
billi 
who 
ciab 
and 
pop. 
tion. 
in V 
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Of eg | a 3 Д 
m sing a truce or checking on 
C su ervisl g 2 
к, RD VERS The U.S. in turn, 
Thea i reed to stop its bombing campaign, 
Pedig 8: has been blasting unspecified tar- 


Bro) Ud at a rate of nearly 400 sorties per 
| dr The U.S. presumably will also have 


OS drif] top arming dissident tribesmen. 

19 Wal аш. final settlement was negotiated 

US rg] by Souvanna, now 72, after more than 
Prin; 19 weeks of talks with the Pathet Lao; 

Пет rival Prince Souphanouvong sent only 


се Soy! an intermediary to bargain with his 


ower g brother. Whether Souvanna Phouma 
inh ay will now retain his top position in the 
> Eigh new government is not certain, although 
Yued fj the concessions he made to the Commu- 
Bibo, nists could have been motivated by his 


tle Lay desire to do so. Complained one top ad- 
ministrator: "Souvanna capitulated on 
every point except one—that he should 


| be Prime Minister—and he didn't even 
nt We 


get that in writing." 
eral We) ` Asthe agreement was signed at Sou- 
icy. D] vanna’s residence. only the Communists 
S. Prej were smiling, and the chief Communist 
er abod negotiator sardonically "thanked the 
ошћед American ambassador for all his help." 
Premi Even after the signing, however, there 
e.Indi was a new outburst of gunfire in the jun- 
rent thy gles. Souvanna, angry at continued 
Lao jt) Communist assaults, asked the US. to 
r endi] resume its bombing attacks, and Wash- 
s will h ington readily complied, making one 
now cd} more, and perhaps final series of raids. 
15 of Ù State Department officials professed 
-third to be pleased by the cease-fire arrange- 
rd ofl ment, terming it “acceptable.” It seemed 


v regi that Washington was finally conceding 
half € the irrelevance of Laos in global poli- 
vill. haf tics. Although the U.S. has spent $1.8 
prote! billion in aid to Laos since 1953, just 
зиргай who would govern a land with no appre- 
р ара Clable industry, almost no export trade, 
| gover) and only one genuine city (Vientiane, 
able tof Pop. 160,000) is not a burning interna- 
j Попа! issue once the still-sputtering war 
| in Viet Nam subsides. 
. That is also acceptable to most Lao- 
)0, art] tans, who have concerns they consider 
More meaningful, such as worrying 
t the) About the 32 souls they believe reside in 
tion (l| а human body and the phis (earthly 
rnatio Spirits) constantly complicating their 
гав sel! lives, Fighting to subdue the evil Spirits, 
19544 they feel, is more ennobling than the im- 
cess it Ported practice of destroying the bodies. 
M 
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THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 


The Man in the Plaid Coat 


Cr STOUGHTON keeps colliding 
with Presidents, camera firmly in his 
grip. He did the picture of John Кег- 
nedy on Inaugural Day of 1961, wav- 
ing to the crew of PT-109 on the pa- 
rade float. It was his picture of Jackie 
Kennedy in the little sleigh on the snow- 
covered south lawn that became the 
President's Christmas card in 1962. Ce- 
cil was out at Atoka, Va., the Kennedy 
country place, on the weekend before 
Nov. 22, 1963. He took the pictures of 
John-John marching with a toy gun and 
helmet and saluting—a salute that the 
three-year-old repeated a few days lat- 
er as his slain father's body passed by 
him. Cecil also caught the marvelous se- 
quence that weekend of President Ken- 
nedy sitting in the sun reading the paper 
as Caroline's inquisitive pony Macaroni 
began to nibble on the presidential 
shoulder and head until a laughing Ken- 
nedy had to roll over and crawl away, 
shouting, "Keep shooting, you are about 
to see a President eaten by a horse." 

At Dallas, Cecil Stoughton was the 
only photographer on Air Force One 
when they brought Kennedy's body 
back and Lyndon Johnson took the oath 
of office. Heart pounding, he squeezed 
off the 19 frames that showed Johnson 
repeating the oath as the stunned, blood- 
spattered Jackie stood beside him. 

After 26/4 years of military service, 
most of them as a photographer and 
five of them in the White House for 
two Presidents, he moved over to the 
National Park Service as chief still cam- 
eraman to serve out his time for full re- 
tirement. However, it turned out that 
he wasn't done with Presidents. 

a 

Cecil decided that he would shoot 
a few frames of the Inauguration from 
the stands behind the President, where 
he had recorded other Inaugurations. 
He dug out his big plaid coat, called a 
Wooldea, purchased for $ 19.95 the pre- 
vious fall in Canada. Its bright blue and 
brown would liven a dull day. 

He picked up a huge red pass from 
his boss at the Park Service that said 
“Total Access to All Areas” and hung 
it around his neck and set off toward im-- 
mortality of sorts. He slipped through 
the crowd filing up the Inaugural stands, 
found his way to his old spot behind 
one of the fake pillars. Everything went 


fine until it was time for Nixon to take 
the oath. Suddenly, a Secret Service 
agent said Stoughton couldn’t stand 
there. Get out. Stoughton, for a second, 
was panicky. The oath of office was 
about to be administered. Where to go? 

His natural instincts as a photog- 
rapher took over, and since the Secret 
Service man who had dislodged him 
now ignored him, Cecil stopped a few 
feet behind the President, took off his 
beaver hat, dropped down on his knees. 
hoisted his Nikon and began to shoot. 
Nixon's arm was up. Pat held the Bi- 
bles. The oath rang out. Nixon was in. 

Nixon had fooled everybody and 
stood on the opposite side from where 
the photographers thought he would. 
Stoughton had beautiful frames of his 
back. Then he was shooed out and it 
was all over. Nobody bothered with him 
any more—until the next week. 

п 

One day that week came a summons 
to go to the office of Ron Walker, di- 
rector of the National Park Service. The 
meeting exploded. Walker turned over 
color pictures showing that Cecil and 
his $19.95 coat were in the background 
for the official photos of Richard Nix- 
on's swearing in (see cut). How could 
he? stormed Walker. The White House 
was raging. Nixon's moment in history 
had been desecrated. These were the 
pictures that would go into the books. 
These were the photos that Nixon's chil- 
dren would have to look at. And there 
was Stoughton and his plaid coat. 

Walker cooled down. Stoughton 
went home and pondered it all. He de- 
cided he had been an intruder. So he re- 
turned to his office near midnight and 
typed out a profound apology to Nix- 
on. He laid it on Walker's desk. 

There was silence for a few weeks. 
Then Stoughton was caught up in Nix- 
on’s bureaucratic housecleaning. It had 
been determined that his $25,000 a year 
was far too much for his responsibilities. 
His job was abolished. So after 31% 
years of Government service, with com- 
mendations for quality work and with 
a portfolio of some of the most historic 9 
pictures ever taken, Cecil Stoughton, 
who began his remarkable journey in 
Oskaloosa, lowa, 53 years ago, was on 
the move again. But, suggested one col- 
league, shouldn't he burn that coat? 
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And Now a Darker.Story 


The first American prisoners to re- 
turn from Hanoi presented an almost 
unvarying impression of good health, 
tight discipline and bell-ringing patri- 
otism. Such was the uniformity of the 
prisoners’ remarks, in fact, that some 
skeptics even wondered whether they 
had been scripted, or at least suggested, 
by US. officials. 

The prisoners themselves convinc- 
ingly refuted such speculation. Said 
Navy Captain Howard E. Rutledge: “I 
am surprised anyone could conceive 
that we could come out of there and 
say anything but 'God bless America. ” 
Added Lieut. Commander Everett Al- 
varez Jr.: “For years and years we've 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN THE HANOI HILTON C. 
"We've dreamed of this day, and we Кер 


dreamed of this day, and we kept the 
faith—faith in God, in our President 
and in our country." 

The outpouring of emotion readily 
reflected the end of years of hardships 
that аге only beginning to be known, 
and a patriotism that survived those 
hardships. Prisoners who had doubts 
about the war or gave statements to pro- 
test groups or were thought to have col- 
laborated with the enemy were harshly 
judged by the other prisoners. 

'The very first plane that landed at 
Clark Air Base, it turned out, carried 
two American prisoners whom fellow 
P.O.W.s hope to bring to trial. Cor- 
respondent Seymour Hersh reported in 
the New York Times that the men 

had been condemned by other pris- 
oners for making antiwar statements 
in spite of orders to the contrary. U.S. 
officials confirmed Hersh's report but 


stressed that they hoped the charges 
_ would be dropped. ox 
Following the appearance of 
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Hersh's story, further accounts of 
alleged. mistreatment and torture 
emerged, often from U.S. Government 
officials. It is still unclear how wide- 
spread mistreatment was. The health 
and high spirits of the prisoners them- 
selves seem to suggest relatively hu- 
mane treatment. Yet official sources 
say that before October 1969, when 
conditions improved, psychological and 
physical torture often occurred. Pris- 
oners were hung upside down from 
beams until they were ready to talk, 
made to stand for hours without being 
allowed to move, and forced to crawl 
through latrines filled with human ex- 
crement. They were beaten with clubs 
and rifle butts. 

Most prisoners held in the South by 
the Viet Cong suffered an even worse 
fate. Chained in separate cages, they 


AMP SHORTLY BEFORE RELEASE 
t the faith.” 


were kept in total isolation. Unable to 
communicate or even move, they would 
watch numbly as the guards shoveled 
ants and other insects into their cages. 

A tightly knit organization was im- 
possible in the South, but in the North 
discipline was the key to survival. Notes 
were passed in the latrine, exercise and 
prayers were kept up, and a camp 
chronicler was even appointed to record 
the history of the captivity. By late 1969 
such discipline had carried the prison- 
ers Шора the worst. 

e story of how the America 
P.O.W.s in Viet Nam survived so tral 
according to one U.S. official, “is some- 
thing soul-stirring, something awe- 
some.” It will likely be told in full once 
all the P.O.W.s are back home. Says 
Army Captain Mark A. Smith, 26. who 
had no fewer than 38 wounds when cap- 
tured by the Viet Cong in April 1972: 

The American people do not know 
what goes on in a place like that, and it 
will be a shock to many of them." 


THE ADMINISTRATION | 


Questions About Gray | 


Who asked you to campaign ac. | 
ly for President Nixon when Уо 
acting director of the FBI? We 

Why did you use the FBI to { 
campaign material for Nixon? Bath} 

c ees d . | 

Why did the FBI do so little in d 
aes ا‎ M 2.9 Ne; 
tigating of the Watergate politica] 
ging conspiracy? | 

Why did the FBI bug White Ho | 

батан 1 
officials? 1 

Why did the FBI bug Washing, 
news reporters? ex 

These are among the questions ы 
L. Patrick Gray 11 should be prepar 
to answer when he goes before the Sd 
ate Judiciary Committee, probably FB! 
week, for hearings on his nomina So” 
to succeed J. Edgar Hoover as direc} 
of the FBI. Most presidential nomin, 207 
start out with the odds for congressi] Saic 
approval about 95% in their faw b 
Gray’s case is different. A number] 
Senators are worried at the prosp 
of giving so much power to so pi 
tisan an official. B... 

Enraged. His use of wiretapping} Н 
an example. About three years 2500 бн 
cording to four different sources in i à E i 
Government, the White House wase m 
cerned by a series of leaks, so it аў 14 S 

Hoover to tap the phones of suspe the | 
reporters and even suspected МЇ fanc 
House officials. Hoover balked, 4 inal 
demanded authorization from Jû stum 
Mitchell, then the U.S. Attorney Gt istra 
eral. Mitchell sanctioned the sunt Cley 
lance, according to the sources, On litica 
grounds of domestic "security," whi neve 
sidestepped the necessity of geli] л 
court order for each tap. The operill Gray 
started with only one tap, but soon? force 
panded to include surveillance of sli came 
seven reporters plus an undisdWthe N 
number of White House aides. lof m 
The wiretapping operation acl nomi 
helped to keep Hoover on the job беса 
his death last year. According Tomi 
same sources, Richard Kleindienst, Ате 
Deputy Attorney General, tried to fû cially 
Hoover to step down, and in 1971 #met ; 
gave his support to a proposed cong! 947, 
sional investigation of the FBI. Enralyy ter 
Hoover indicated to Kleindienst ЇЙ A 
he was called to testify on Capitol n 
he might disclose the wiretaps. (Кет 
dienst denies this exchange ever Иа), 
place.) The scuttle-Hoover manent 
was quickly forgotten. TR 

After taking over as acting Fal, n8 
rector, Gray gave his approval 0 E 
wiretaps, and they were continued th 
a month and a half of his tenure. c) S 
eration, which never uncovered Ша a 
White House leaks, ended after ore 
preme Court overruled Mitchell five Г 
tap policy last June. It declare caine n 
even in domestic security cases: 4 dost о 


bu 


e 


any 


order was necessary for wireta Crea 
TIME asked several key ОШ есп 
comment on this account of taps drm о 


press, and they denied it. eSe 


dream," said Mitchell. «Wiretaps 
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FBI CHIEF L. PATRICK GRAY Ш 
Some questions to answer. 


porters were never authorized by me.” 
Said Kleindienst: "1 have never heard 
of bugging reporters’ telephones.” Said 
a White House spokesman: “No one at 
the White House asked for or ordered 
any such taps.” 
More generaily, what concerns the 
‚ | critical senators is the charge that Gray 
‘APPIN is turning the FBI into an arm of the Ad- 
S 480.4 ministration. Last September he went 
ces I1 against the FBI's nonpartisan tradition 
50) and ordered 21 agency field offices in 
> it asl 14 states to file expert advice on how 
Suspect the President and his aides could best 
id Wh} handle campaign issues related to crim- 
ked, 4 inal justice. Gray himself went on the 
om Jû stump for Nixon and made pro-Admin- 
ney Gt istration Speeches in Butte, Mont.. 
e sun Cleveland and Spokane—blatantly po- 
es, onl litical activity his predecessor would 
y, whi never have undertaken. 
gettin) Much of the Senate opposition to 
open! Gray is rooted in his lack of law-en- 
t soo! forcement experience. Gray, who be- 
e ofS came a lawyer while on active duty with 
ndis¢l the Navy in 1949. retired after 20 years 
x Jof military service in 1960. He Was 
n асу nominated for a federal judgeship, but 
© job! because of his meager qualifications, the 
ng {\Nomination was withdrawn before the 
ienst American Bar Association could offi- 
cially act upon it. He and Nixon had 


ed tof 
19714 тес at a Washington cocktail party in 
d conffl947. and the two have been on friend- 
„Елга У terms ever since, 
nst n] AS of now, it is impossible to predict 
apitol M Outcome of the hearings. Some 
25. (Ki emocrats, who could finally go either 
ever I y, have tacitly supported the Gray 
manelOmination, Majority Leader Mike 
беа has indicated he would go 
Ей ong with Nixon’s choice, but he adds 
vil ol, ай йсацоп: "Pending the hearings." 


tinue Ose hearings, opposition can be ex- 
| e. THESCed from liberal Democrats like 
vered Y Kennedy and Birch Bayh of In- 


à. But Gray may have a more dan- 
Oe in West Virginia Conserva- 
€mocrat Robert Byrd: "In the 
uC Betts that Mr. Gray has held the 
Whereas: acting director, there has been 
p 2B Criticism of that bureau as 


0 е 
hell's live 


| ор more and more a political 
А! е Administration,” Byrd told 


е LO 
| Cnate. “Under J. Edgar Hoover, the 
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FBI had always been a nonpolitical bu- 
meticulously 
in campaigns.” 
Confirmation of Gray, the Senator add- 
ed, “would be damaging to the profi- 


reau, and Mr. Hoover 
avoided partisanship 


ciency and morale of the agency.” 


TRIALS 


Verdict on a Judge 


In the same steel and glass skyscrap- 
er where he has worked for the past 
five years, Federal Judge Otto Kerner 
Sat rigidly before a packed, expectant 
courtroom, waiting to hear the verdict 
on himself. As befits a successful and 
distinguished man, a major general in 
the National Guard, twice Governor of 
Illinois, he looked calm and controlled. 
He searched the faces of the jury—sey- 
еп men and five women, including 
housewives and hand laborers—who all 
avoided his gaze. The foreman said that 
the jury had reached a verdict, after 16 
hours of deliberation, and he handed a 
sealed envelope to the clerk. Guilty on 
all counts, 

Otto Kerner, 64, was convicted of 
bribery, conspiracy, income tax evasion, 
mail fraud and perjury. He could re- 
ceive a maximum sentence of 83 years 
in prison and a fine of $93,000. The ver- 
dict stemmed from a dubious race-track 
stock deal in which Kerner, while Gov- 
ernor, netted $140,000 in profits in ex- 
change for helping a track owner ob- 
tain a longer season and permission to 
expand into harness racing. It represent- 
ed the conviction not just of a politi- 
cian but of an era. 

For generations, Chicagoans have 
lived in an atmosphere where politics 
was a poor immigrant's best route to 
success and wealth, where taking care 
of one's friends and relatives was a ba- 
sic rule of government, where Secretary 
of State Paul (“Shoebox”) Powell could 
boldly declare that "there's only one 
thing worse than a defeated politician, 
and that's a broke politician." 

Otto Kerner was different—or so it 
seemed. Once known as “the Mr. Clean 
of Illinois," a man of suave courtliness, 
a leader of the Boy Scouts and the Red 
Cross, he had gone to good schools 
(Brown, Cambridge, Northwestern 
Law), and married the daughter of for- 
mer Mayor Anton Cermak. Kerner’s fa- 
ther, who had worked himself up from 
poverty to the federal bench, beamed 
with pride as he swore in his son as a 
U.S. attorney. Mayor Richard Daley 
then recruited Kerner as a blue-ribbon 
candidate to run for Governor in 1960 
against William Stratton, whose admin- 
istration had been plagued by scandal. 

Though many people outside Illi- 
nois viewed Kerner as a progressive, en- 
ergetic Governor, he was in fact most- 
ly good looks. His main accomplish- 
ments were getting the Atomic Energy 
Commission to build a multimillion- 
dollar atom smasher in western Du Page 
County and appointing a board to map 
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long-range goals for education in Illi- 
nois. He nevertheless gained such a rep- 
utation that Lyndon Johnson appointed 
him to head a presidential commission 
on civil'disorders. Among the character 
witnesses at his trial was retired Gen- 
eral William Westmoreland, who de- 
scribed him as a man of "impeccable 
character." 

In his ambition to succeed his fa- 
ther on the federal appellate court, Ker- 
ner was obviously willing to make a lot 
of compromises—so many, indeed, that 
he lost his moral bearings. He was of- 
fended by the chummy back-room pol- 
itics of ward heelers who put brillian- 
tine in their hair, so he relied on 
Theodore Isaacs as a go-between with 
the Daley machine. Isaacs always ap- 
peared at his side, managed his elec- 
tion campaigns, and, as Kerner's direc- 
tor of state revenue, helped arrange the 
race-track stock deal that led to their 
both being convicted last week. "Ker- 
ner's unblemished record was broken by 
his inability to withstand the enormous 
pressures of evil that descend upon the 
person who sits in the Governor's 
chair,” said Daniel Walker, who now 
sits in the same Governor’s office. 

Kerner never denied his race-track 
profits; he denied only that they rep- 
resented a bribe. “Despite the verdict 
of the jurors,” he said immediately af- 
ter the trial, “at no time that I have held 
public office have I taken any advan- 
tage...I have been in many battles where 
life itself was at stake. This battle is 
more important than life itself because 
it involves my reputation and honor 
which are dearer than life itself, and I 
intend to continue this battle.” 

That battle is spreading beyond 
Kerner. Cook County Clerk Edward 
Barrett is currently on trial on charges 
of taking kickbacks, and more race- 
track stock indictments are expected to 
follow. “The judgment of the court is a 
tragedy for Judge Kerner and his fam- 
ily,” said Illinois Senator Adlai Steven- 
son Ш. “It is also another verdict of 
guilt against our politics.” 


JUDGE OTTO KERNER BEFORE HIS TRIAL 
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ROGERS TESTIFYING 


On Providing Aid toYesterday's Enemies Е 


Т peace in Viet Nam тау soon be almost as contro- 
versial as the war once was. After 46,000 Americans died 
in combat, after the nation bled $135 billion from its trea- 
sure and suffered a psychic dislocation as severe as any since 
the Civil War, the President would ask taxpayers for billions 
of dollars more. Much of it would go as a transfusion for the 
people and the regime that U.S. B-52s were bombing just a 
few weeks ago at Christmastime. 

There is a concussion of future shock in the idea, a be- 
wilderingly abrupt role reversal. The thought of bestowing 
American largesse on Hanoi, so recently the enemy at war, 
is already stimulating resentment, confusion and, occasion- 
ally. strange alliances in the U.S. For different reasons, 
George McGovern and Barry Goldwater find themselves re- 
pelled by the idea. At the same time, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration is discovering improbable supporters—Edward Ken- 
nedy, for example—in what is taking shape as a bitter 
congressional struggle over the issue. The debate embraces 
large questions of domestic priorities and needs, of the na- 
tion's responsibilities as a world power, its traditions of mag- 
nanimity and generosity, its moral obligations for the de- 
struction wrought in Indochina. 

The President has not yet announced any details of his 
plan—last year he talked of a $7.5 billion program for all of 
Indochina over a five-year period, but the Administration is 
now deliberately vague about who would get what, whether 
it would be direct bilateral aid or part of a multinational re- 
construction effort. Much is still up in the air: Indochina re- 
mains unsettled, fighting continues, and the-rest of the Amer- 
ican P.O.W.s must be returned. 

The Administration and its critics are already embattled, 
however, over the principles involved. Although many lib- 
erals have long favored reconstruction as a moral necessity, 
Nixon’s men would like to ignore the moral implications. 
For Nixon to get his aid plan past Congress, it may be cru- 
cial that the payments not be interpreted in any way as “rep- 
arations’—which would imply American guilt—but as a 
Jong-term investment in the stability of Southeast Asia. 

Nixon himself has called the project an “investment in 
peace.” And at a press briefing last week Henry Kissinger 

elaborated on that theme: “We are asking for support for 


"the idea of such a program not on economic grounds, and 


not even on humanitarian grounds primarily, but on the 
grounds of attempting to build peace in Indochina and there- 


fore to contribute to peace in the world.” J nan appearance be- 
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fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary c| D 
State William Rogers pursued the same cautious, pragmall ten 
line, suggesting a kind of moral neutrality regarding the wall the 
devastations, looking forward rather than stirring again aly and 
possible questions of international guilt and innocence. Sai 
Rogers: “There may be some longing among Americans to t 
withdraw from the burdens and responsibilities of an acti frec 
role in world affairs. Twice before in this century, our ЇШЇ ers, 
reaction was to pull back and concentrate on dornestic live. 
sues. This time, I believe, we will not make that mistake.” | Car 
That remained to be seen. As Wyoming's Senator Gi! Tesi 
McGee warned Rogers, “The Congress is in a rather ug thei 
mood.” Many liberals, like McGovern, now argued that} Mec 
Administration in the midst of performing radical sug but 
onso many domestic programs should not think of dispalt or s 
ing billions to North Viet Nam. It was an astonishing 
versal for McGovern, who had proposed just last fall Ij ther 
the U.S. “join with other countries in repairing the wreckil| they 
left by this war." Last week he told the Senate: "I cannot! and 
lieve the Administration wants to continue depriving Ure he 
priorities at home so that we can send billions of dollars 0 pho! 
government the same Administration has been instrui Ame 
us to despise until a few days ago.” | [Еп 
a | 
Some Senate conservatives took the more direct andl 0 
culent line that the U.S. should never give aid to апу 20ге 
defeated former enemy still intent on toppling the Saif} Prog 
government and on reunifying Viet Nam under Comm) a | 
control. Said New York's James Buckley: “North Viet MO 
claims to have emerged as victor of the war. They have ОА ү, 
ord of violating past agreements and have yet to forst ss i 
their intention of controlling all of Indochina.” T 
АП during the war, Congress has been restive about Msn 
idents committing the nation to a course of action and athe: 
demanding ratification of a fait accompli. That is опе 1 ally 
why the debate will be so volatile. In Chapter УШ, АЦ 
21, of the Agreement on Ending the War, the President 4% Porte 
to this language: “In pursuance of its traditional poli? апа. 
United States will contribute to healing the wounds 9 y War 
and to postwar reconstruction of the Democratic Ref ing tl 
of Viet Nam and throughout Indochina.” For years «ато 
ica's official apologists repeated that the U.S. was in Ме rim; 


to "honor its commitments." Since the President п 131 

aid commitment in the cease-fire agreement, the U> #98 i 

sumabl i i : idea? 
сар y,bound again to keep its word. Nor is the 
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AWAITING U.S. FOOD IN EUROPE AFTER WORLD WARI 


cial help for the North а novel idea. Lyndon Johnson prom- 
ised that the U.S. would provide aid, once the war was over, 
| asfarback as 1965. 
| In the history of human warfare, the notion of picking 
up one’s enemy after the fight and binding his wounds is some- 
| what unusual—and seems logically almost a little perverse, 
| though chivalrous. Among some primitive peoples, such as 
| the Murngins of northern Australia, victors followed a so- 
phisticated ritual not dissimilar to the Administration's in- 
tentions: they would pay reparations to a defeated enemy on 
the theory that this would mitigate the desire for revenge 
jain d and thus restore conditions in which peace is again possible. 
ice. Sal More often, a brutal and unarguable logic gave the spoils 
Icansl to the victor. The Greeks, for all their estimable civilization, 
in аб! frequently slaughtered and enslaved all unransomed prison- 
ur ЇПЇШ ers, burnt the enemies’ houses and crops, exterminated their 
104 livestock and destroyed their grain seed. The Romans razed 
| Carthage and sowed its fields with salt. So it went. The New 
| Testament enjoined Christian soldiers to make peace with 
| their enemies; the commandment was not regularly observed. 
| Medieval knights resumed their friendships after the joust, 
| surge but less exalted soldiers were often slaughtered in captivity 
Jispa® or sold into slavery. 
їп — Americans have not always been models of generosity ei- 
fall (ег, as the nation’s Indians can attest, Defeated in battle, 
wreck#ll they were forced from their lands, herded onto reservations, 
inno and left with little more than a strange language to learn. 
yg Urge) The South, too, still bears some scars from what was too eu- 
Шаг] Phorically called the Reconstruction. After the Spanish- 
5їгибїї Атегїсап war, the U.S. seized Puerto Rico, Guam, the Phil- 
Ippines and for a time occupied Cuba. 
With the end of World War I, however, the U.S. began de- 
t and! veloping a somewhat more magnanimous style. A decade be- 
o an | fore he became President, Herbert Hoover organized the 
e. Saif} Program that dispatched more than $7 billion in food relief 
mami War victims on both sides as the Continent suffered 
Viet М Tough a postwar famine, “Why are we feeding Germany? 
ave all, oover asked. “Because we do not kick a man in the stom- 
fors ach after we have licked him.” He also argued that the aid 
(маз Crucial "to maintain order and stable government in Ger- 
yout Pa many. That vision, of course, soon disintegrated. The Ger- 
and Y ans were faced with war reparations totaling $50 billion. 
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пе re a country’s various humiliations during the 20s eventu- 
|, Af, Y Ytelded up Hitler, then World War II. 
;ntagf en discussing aid to North Viet Nam today, most sup- 


оноу lana ОГ the idea ci Marshall Plan 
cy: a cite the precedents of the 
ol Wd the reconstruction of faban in the years after World 
piin ME America poured $6 billion into Japan's economy dur- 
rs he © Postwar decade. Since the Japanese national budget 
n the i o ted to sums like $1.8 billion in 1950, it was a major 
mad § 13 e et the economic pumps..In Europe, the U.S. spent 
JS. ling in 9? 9n the 17 non-Communist countries participat- 
$ n the Marshall Plan, including, of course, Germany, 
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which received $1.4 billion. It is now a familiar irony that 
the Germans and the Japanese have gone far, with Amer- 
ican help, in attaining an economic power in the world that 
they catastrophically failed to achieve by war. 

But the reconstruction of Germany and Japan can hard- 
ly be projected as a model for Viet Nam. The moral, polit- 
ical and economic conditions are too different. For one thing, 
it was some time after the end of World War II before the 
U.S. began serious aid; in Viet Nam, postwar economic aid 
is written into the cease-fire treaty. In Germany and Japan, 
the U.S. had defeated enemy regimes; it was possible to make 
a clear distinction between the people and their destroyed 
governments. Today, the people of North Viet Nam are stil] 
ruled by the same government the U.S. fought for a decade. 
In 1945 the U.S. was an occupying power, with a practical ob- 
ligation to get the occupied countries operating again. Today, 
the U.S. is withdrawing its troops from Southeast Asia. 

U.S. aid after World War II was designed in large part to 
protect the old Axis powers from Communist inroads. To- 
day, with East-West trade increasing and ideological ten- 
sions relaxing, the President is advocating aid to a Com- 
munist system. 

Another important distinction is that, in contrast to 1945, 
the U.S. in 1973 did not win a war. A possibly closer parallel 
to the Viet Nam experience was Korea—and the North Ko- 
reans got not a cent of aid from the U.S., unless one counts 
their unexpected acquisition of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 


а 

What then is the American obligation to the North Viet- 
namese? Or is there any? ‘At the center of the debate over 
aid to Hanoi will be the question of moral responsibility for 
the devastation of Viet Nam, the deaths of possibly 1,000,000 
civilians, North and South. It seems likely that most Amer- 
icans are impatient with the argument that the U.S. involve- 
ment was immoral. Or even if they think it was, they are 
weary now of entertaining the idea. Says the Hudson In- 
stitute’s Herman Kahn: “The average American feels no guilt 
about bombing North Viet Nam. If you present the issue on 
a moral basis, it won't go over at all. It would be admitting 
guilt." 

Yet there is a moral obligation there. According to opin- . 
ion polls in the last couple of years, most Americans were 
finally persuaded—even without a sense of guilt—that the 
U.S. should never have become involved in the war. When 
the world's wealthiest nation unleashes its firepower upon 
an Asian peasant nation—even when that country is well- 
armed by bigger powers—it does accumulate some heavy 
moral responsibilities. The fact that the U.S. has other debts 
to pay to its own people—the poor, the aged, for example 
— does not cancel the obligation to the Vietnamese. One need 
not necessarily speak of "reparations," with that word's con- 
notation of guilt, or settle the vastly complicated political is- 
sues of Viet Nam. To acknowledge the obligation, it is enough 
to understand that the U.S., for ten years, was involved in bru- 
tal destruction there. No nation—especially the "great and 
good nation" that Richard Nixon describes—would want to 


' walk away from the smoking ruins without trying to repair 


some of the damage. 
But the Administration is not promoting its aid plan on 
an argument of moral necessity. The President's "peace with 
honor" carries no twinges of regret. And, tactically, it would 
probably be impossible to sell the aid program on the basis 
of moral obligation. Nor may itbe necessary to do so. The Ad- 
ministration's case is reasonably compelling when it argues 
that the aid is necessary to promote long-term stability. It 
can even be seen as an inducement to the North to be on its 
good behavior. The aim would also be to induce friendship — 
for, or at least less hostility against, the South. At worst, it _ 
could be regarded as a characteristically American effort to _ 
buy off trouble. Whether it would work remains to be seen, _ 
The North Vietnamese, having absorbed so many years 0 5 
war's punishment, may or may not be beguiled by whate *. be 
comforts the money could buy them. One immediate 
at least, would be an increase in American stature in É 
ternational community, a partial return to the nation's re 
humanely generous image. ЖТ 1 | 
kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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CHARLOTTE'S WEB 

Directed by CHARLES A. NICHOLS 
and IWAO TAKAMOTO 

| Screenplay by EARL HAMNER JR. 


Sirs: I must explain at the outset that 
| this full-length cartoon version of the 
| book in which I first found fame was 
| of great interest to me. As the presumed 
| villain of the piece—although, I always 
| thought, a heartily personable one—I 
| was eager to see what Hollywood had 
| done to my image and that of my old 
| friends. Even a rat hears stories of the 
| mangling of classics, and certainly Mr. 
E.B. White's narrative is a work of such 
Stature. 
а) Well, it has been tampered with a lit- 
и) tle, and slicked up with songs I find rath- 
A er resistible. In the main, however, I 
Are must admit my fears were groundless. 
в. Mr. White's fine story shines through. 
в.- | Ihe movie is beguiling. The children 
4: | Will love it. And, if I may say so, I think 
Т | steal the show. 
, =) The heroine of the piece, you'll re- 
‚| member is Charlott i 
| : € A. Cavatica, the 
| helpful Spider who saw Wilbur the pig 
4) ough some pretty rough times. She 
+, Saved his life and also taught him to un- 
| «erstand and accept death. It is a very 
$ portant lesson, one I was particularly 
ae to see the movie people had not al- 
ed for the sake of a happy ending. 
SRI however, my friends and | 
E qi different from Mr. Garth Williams’ 
a ae illustrations in the book. We 
7 RM Sen made cuter, which I suppose 
| thing to complain about. 
oles к п to think of Debbie Reyn- 
ae Долу hear оше but remember, we 
ix strong ci er voice. She has the same 
5 clear, warm tones that Charlotte 
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had, so I must applaud the choice. Hen- 
Ty Gibson sounds just as slow and fool- 
ish as Wilbur himself. Paul Lynde por- 
trays me. I understand he has a weekly 
television show, and he certainly is fun- 
ny. I have always thought, however, that 
I sounded much more like Laurence 
Olivier. 

The script makes several errors of 
fact. For one, Wilbur never had a gos- 
ling chum named Jeffrey. I can also as- 
sure you that Charlotte was far too in- 
telligent a lady ever to say “Chin up, 
chin up, everybody loves a happy face,” 
much less sing it, as she is made to do 
here. Last and most important, I do not 
have a wife and family. I do have a 
more than adequate social life, one that 
Гат hoping Mr. White will write about 
one day. If he ever does, I will keep a 
careful eye on the movie sales, 

TEMPLETON 
Zuckerman’s Farm 
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PRIVATE PARTS 
Directed by PAUL BARTEL 
Screenplay by PHILIP KEARNEY 
and LES RENDELSTEIN 


The dark doings dealt with here all 
center on a rundown hotel right across 
from MacArthur Park in downtown 
Los Angeles. The place is a paradise for 
dazed runaways, phony clergymen, 
transvestites, voyeurs and ugly old la- 
dies. There is even a fiend loose in the 
musty corridors. He keeps committing 
ghastly crimes, mostly murder by dis- 
memberment; limbs are littered all over. 
Allin all, it is just about the most treach- 
erous place for a night's lodging since 
the Bates Motel in Psycho. 

Private Parts concerns an adoles- 
cent girl from Cleveland who puts up 
at this hotel, which is managed by her 
dotty aunt Martha (Lucille Benson). 
The girl is called Cheryl (Ayn Ruymen), 
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VENTANTONIO & DUMMY IN "PARTS" 
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а name that can be pronounced correct- 
ly only while cracking gum, and she is 
in for a bad time. The movie is rather > 
delirious camp, wonderfully photo- 
graphed by Andrew Davis and direct- 
ed by Paul Bartel with the fervor of a 
carny barker at a freak show. 

At its best, Private Parts is a smooth 
parody of hellhouse horror melodra- 
mas, with an unsparing musical score 
by Hugo Friedhofer that furnishes a 
crescendo every five bars. The cast, 
however—except for Lucille Benson, 
who is gruff and quite good—seems to 
consist mostly of rejects from Central 
Casting, and the villain (John Ventan- 
tonio) looks like someone who spends 
most of his time in the balcony of all- 
night movies. 

Bartel, making his feature debut, ex- 
hibits a great deal of somewhat perverse 
and not necessarily admirable skill. Pri- 
vate Parts tends to be short on horror 
and long on kinky grue, like a gross an- 
imated cartoon. Its most outrageous 
scene is one between a lovesick voyeur 
and an inflatable plastic dummy. The 
distributors, MGM, are keeping quiet 
about Private Parts. One can appreciate 
their apprehension. и Jay Cocks 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST ATHLETE. [п 
Carl Reiners antic Where's Poppa? 
(1970), a football coach from a large 
Southern university admitted to recruit- 
ing his teams by kidnaping nine-year- 
olds and training them mercilessly until 
they came of competition age. One 
longs for the inspired insanity of such 
а notion during this slack and dreary 
comedy from Walt Disney studios. The 
idea here is that the coach of a small- 
town college (John Amos) and his cre- 
tinous assistant (Tim Conway) stumble 
on a kind of peroxide Tarzan (Jan-Mi- 
chael Vincent) and import him from Af- 
rica to bring athletic glory to the cam- 
pus. The jokes are either raucously ` 
insipid or coyly racist (Africans and 
their quaint primitive ideas). Vincent 
seems very much in his element swing- 
ing from a vine. Conway sounds like 
Porky Pig after speech therapy. 


BARON BLOOD—who is referred to by 
the hero with unconscious levity as 
“that ghoulish baron on my father’s 
side”—is a long-dead nobleman brought 
back to life by some frivolous incan- 
tations. His visage is ghastly to behold, 
but he is crafty enough to disguise him- 
self as Joseph Cotten for most public ap- 
pearances. Director Mario Ba has 
made a great many other films of this 
Sort (Black Sunday being perhaps the 
best known), each displaying a formi- 
dable interest in interior decoration 
matched by a lofty disregard for intel- 
ligence. Hitchcock has his Staircases, ® 
Bertolucci his interludes of dance; Ma- — 
rio Bava likes to bring on the Iron Maid- 
en as a particularly personal touch. 
Here, as always, he makes appropriately 
ghastly use of it. а ).С. 
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Max Ernst: Traps in 
the Garden 


7 


Among the 87 paintings and collages and 17 
sculptures by Pioneer Surrealist Max Ernst in 


the de Menil family collection, currently show- " y y 2 
ing at Houston's Rice University, are: above, E j бу 9» 
"Saint Sulpice,” 1965; top right, “Figure gr e e y 


Mythological Woman,” circa 1940; right, *Re- 
turn of La Belle Jardiniére," 1967. 
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The Inexhaustible Max 


Max Ernst will be 82 this year. He 
is rightly held to be one of the fathers 
of modern art, having outlasted most 
of his progeny. Dada and Surrealism, 
the movements that he helped fertilize, 
are now ticketed and labeled. Their rey- 
olutionary ambitions have been reduced 
: to connoisseurship and slipped into the 

museum. Most of Ernst's allies in the 
Surrealist adventure are dead. 

Yet Ernst continues, and he eludes 
the categories. Five years before Pol- 
lock, he dripped paint on a canvas from 
a swinging can. Long after Surrealism 
died as a movement, he preserved the 
fresh poetry of the Surrealist dialogue 
between images. He is the master of in- 
| yoked accident and controlled chance, 
| and he still paints as if the world could 
be directed—if not quite controlled—by 
a nudge of complicity. 

Last month Rice University's Insti- 
tute for the Arts in Houston opened a 

remarkable tribute to the inexhaustible 
| Max: the 104 Ernsts acquired in the past 
| 30 years by Houston's leading collec- 
tors, John and Dominique de Menil. In 
its range—from early Dada collages to 
the remarkable but underrated bronzes 
of the artist as sculptor—this is one of 
the most remarkable private collections 
| of Ernst in the world. 
| Ernst was born їп a small town out- 
side Cologne. His father was a school- 
| teacher. From earliest childhood Ernst 

j Seems to have acquired haunting visual 
Images. Some came during sickness. He 
©) remembers being ill and staring for 
Î hours at some mahogany plywood pan- 
| cling, discerning there the shape of a 
“| dove, a nightingale, a girl-chimera—all 
t familiar in his work. 

. Other visions were apparently ac- 
quired from emotional events and try- 
Ing circumstances in his life. His father 
Was stern and autocratic. When young 
| Ernst was only 14, his pet cockatoo died. 
| he same day, almost to the hour, his fa- 
| Yorite younger sister was born. There- 
| after, Ernst's subconscious apparently 
[КЁР mixing the images of a bird as 
| Ope, maybe with sex and therefore re- 
Beneration; of father as creator and de- 
|. yer. and of the whole world as both 
® dreadful and exciting place. 
[Кош а later illness, Ernst remem- 
nu € stared at the wood flooring and 
[ur up discovering a new painting 
| рше that he called “frottage.” He 
thet Paper and pencil, laid them over 
_, “*tured surface, and scribbled away 

35 many a child has done over a penny 
Was Bee a boring day. Allied to this 
knifed П$Г$ use of paint sponged and 
it sug ae а Canvas, with the images 
brus Sa ed later sharpened with a 
as pro d 'gure—Mythological Woman 
i duced in just such a way. 

I9ree. Ernst went to the Uni- 
of Bonn, studying philosophy, 


i 
i 
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sity. 
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and psychiatry ata time, 1909, when the 
subject was barely acknowledged as a 
discipline. After serving in the German 
artillery in World War I, he continued 
painting, and eventually reached Paris 
at a time when Dada was in full swing 
and Surrealism was about to be born. 
One purpose of Dada was to negate ey- 
erything that art had stood for in the 
past. Yet Ernst’s love of images that rise 
from chance blots has a pedigree that 
goes back to Leonardo, who spoke of 
finding battle scenes in stains on a wall. 
His obsessive themes—the haunted gar- 
den of decaying vegetation, the birds 
and chimeras, the figures of Loplop and 
La Belle Jardiniére—describe a territo- 


JOHN KLUG—GOTHAM GALLERY 


MAX ERNST 
Still inventing. 


ry of imagination that seems both mys- 
terious and exactly mapped. 

In 1940 he took refuge in New 
York, and married the heiress and art 
patron Peggy Guggenheim a year lat- 
er. After the war ended, he divorced 
Peggy. married Artist Dorothea Tan- 
ning and built a house in Arizona, Life 
there resulted in a magnificent series of 
Arizona mountains, bleak and burning 
under their immobile suns. 

Eventually Ernst migrated back to 
Europe and a small house in the south 
of France, where he is busy doing litho- 
graphs and engravings. One of his bet- 
ter recent works is a collage of the 
church St. Sulpice in Paris, complete 
with that insistent bird. 

What has always rescued Ernst 
from the programmatic side of surreal- 
ism is that he has an incredible sense 
of abstract design and (in his later years) 
a total freedom from meticulous real- 
istic detail. If one can judge from this 
show, Ernst has recovered in old age 
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thé ebullience that can make him imag- - 
ine an abstract sun setting over an ab- 
Stract Arizona desert, re-create from 
memory a fine old image of Adam and 
Eve, or-reduce a bird to one aggressive 
beak above a red colored Square. He 
may not be getting better but it is clear 
that, even past 80, he is still inventing. 


The Ill-Bought Urn 


In its day it graced a Grecian ban- 
quet table and held perhaps seven gal- 
lons of wine. So proud were its makers, 
the painter Euphronios and the potter 
Euxitheos, that each signed his name 
boldly on the front. Even now, 2,500 
years later, the calyx krater is not mere- 
ly the best Greek vase in existence. It is 
the costliest, having been bought last 
summer by New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for $1,000,000. As of 
last week, it was also by far the most 
controversial. 

The furor began when the New 
York Times, advancing further in its 
holy war against the Met, charged that 
the vase was booty dug up by grave rob- 
bers at an Etruscan site north of Rome 
in 1971 and illegally sold to an expa- 
triate American named Robert E. Hecht 
Jr. He in turn, so the story went, smug- 
gled the vase out of Italy and sold it to 
the Met. In 1970 UNESCO adopted a 
draft prohibiting illicit traffic in art ob- 
jects. The calyx krater would come 


‘under that provision, and both the U.S. 


and Italy have signed the pact. 

The Met had originally said the vase 
came from a reputable dealer who got 
it from a European collection where it 
had rested since “before World War I.” 
With the atmosphere already full of ac- 
rimony over Met policies (TIME, Feb, 
26), the museum’s officials were aloof 
and cautious. The curator of Greek and 
Roman Art, Dietrich von Bothmer, did ^ 
admit that Hecht was the dealer, But 
at first he refused to identify Hecht's 
source, adding with either remarkable 
disingenuousness or extraordinary lack 
of judgment that the name was difficult 
to spell and he couldn't remember it, 
Eventually, under pressure, Bothmer 
produced that hard-to-spell name and 
some letters by the bowl's former own- 
er, an Armenian coin collector in Bei- 
rut named Dikran A. Sarrafian. 

Sarrafian, the letters said, had inher- 
ited the bowl, then in fragments, from 
his father, who acquired it “by exchange _ 
with an amateur against a collection of 
Greek and Roman coins in 1920 in Lon- 
don." Offered earlier and more willing- 
ly. that evidence might have settled 
things. But by now charges and counter- 
charges were shooting back and forth 
across the Atlantic. Reporters were pur- 


suing Hecht, Sarrafian Met Director — — 


Thomas Hoving and a restorer in 
rich named Fritz Buerki, who had 
pertly repaired the calyx krater 
Hecht. 

Reporters who reached 
68. found him a little vague. "| 
est is in coins," he said in Beir 
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little for vases.” He had really paid little 
attention to the calyx krater. The pieces 
had been in a hatbox from 1926, when 
his father died, until 1970, when he con- 
signed the box to Hecht. There were 
some odd discrepancies in his story. The 
"Met had said that Hecht only got an 
agent's 10% of the price. Sarrafian sug- 
gested otherwise. The Met said the vase 
had no missing parts. Sarrafian said 
there were pieces missing, some as large 
as a silver dollar. 

Nobody could find Buerki in Zurich. 
But the man most in demand and least 
insupply was Robert Hecht. The tennis- 
playing heir to a Baltimore department- 
store fortune, Hecht lives in Rome and 
roams Europe in search of high-priced 
objets d'art. American museum officials, 
who have bought through him for years, 
see Hecht as a fine judge of ancient art 
anda reliable source. In Europe and far- 
ther east, views differ. Hecht in fact has 
been questioned in Italy for buying an- 
tiquities illegally. (He was subsequently 
acquitted.) On the same grounds he has 
been declared persona non grata by the 
"Turkish government. 

Hecht, clearly, was the key to the 
mystery. But when reporters began call- 
ing his home, his wife explained that 
he was "traveling." Not surprisingly, his 
travels took him, among other places, 
to Zurich, where the vase had been re- 
stored, and Beirut. He surfaced once to 
reaffirm the Met's story, disappeared, 
then announced through his lawyer in 
Rome first that he would soon have an 
important statement to make, later that 
he had changed his mind. 

Meanwhile, the Italian press, police 
and government were variously ag- 
grieved about what they regarded as the 
latest rape of their fast dwindling ar- 
tistic patrimony. Rome's Il Messaggero 
deplored “the so-called men of culture 
who offer fabulous premiums to any- 
one who can land masterworks in 
America." Italian state television put an 
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admitted tombarolo (grave robber) on 
the air who spoke of a beautiful Greek 
vase found in a tomb last year and sold 
to a foreigner’ for $160,000. 

"Mot Air." Unofficially, Italy’s po- 
lice went further. They let it be known 
that men had been identified who had 
sold the krater to Robert Hecht in 1971 
—with perhaps an even more valuable 
Greek cup and other objects. They had 
been taken, it was said, from an Etrus- 
can tomb near Cerveteri, 20 miles north 
of Rome. At week's end the Italian pros- 
ecutor concerned with the case advised 
four unidentified men to retain defense 
counsel, which merely meant that they 
might become witnesses or defendants 
ina trial if one occurs. 

Met Director Hoving still dismisses 
the whole affair as “а lot of hot air" ris- 
ing from the fierce jealousies that ac- 
companied the million-dollar vase deal. 
He showed TIME sworn statements 
made by Sarrafian before authorities in 
Beirut on Feb. 19 attesting to the vase's 
origin and ownership, and he pointed 
out that so far no real evidence to the 
contrary has been offered. 

The calyx krater was declared when 
it came into the U.S., so it is here le- 
gally, whatever its provenance in Eu- 
rope. That makes it far less likely that 
the vase will ever be pried loose from 
the Met—like the Raphael portrait that 
was taken from the Boston Museum in 
1971 and returned to Italy by the U.S. 
Bureau of Customs because customs 

‘agents claimed the painting had been 
smuggled into the U.S. without decla- 
ration. Hoving may have been right 
when he told TIME's Leah Gordon, 
"We've got a great pot and we're going 
to keep it." But if the pot really proves 
to have been stolen, it is hard to pre- 
dict what the Italian or the U.S. gov- 
ernments might do. Whatever happens, 
no one who has been involved in the af- 
fair will ever again say wholeheartedly, 
“А thing of beauty is a joy forever." 


THE CALYX KRATER 
e got a great pot and we're going to keep it." . 
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Princely Odds 


On his calmest days, Hal Pring. 
the kind of man who can log a mile 
two just pacing his office. Last week! 
he waited for this week’s opening of 
newest Broadway musical, 4 m A 
Night Music, he was almost ill with ү! 4 
sion and suspense. “As the years E | 
it gets worse," confessed Prince, so tid |! 
that his voice cracked. “The fact thal pe 
did a show last year doesn't get me oj ^^ 
the naked fright about this one, № 
bones ache, I have a desperate desi 
to lie in bed, and 1 can't locate energy 

A likely story. Actually, Prince f, 
been locating energy all his life. At 4 


he is the most creative man in the Ame! 
ican musical theater today, with te 
Tony awards for musicals he has ей 
produced or directed—or both. In ty 
past several years he has j;roduced nj sho 
only the longest-running show in Broa Ca 
way's history, Fiddler on the Roof, bi js 
also two of the most innovative о! as 


Company and Follies. 'To hear hij 
complain about possible faiture—neye) (Gr 
to be sure, a very distant possibility | 


j à 5 2» NAM СИС 
Broadway—is a little like listening! (tot 
Jean Paul Getty moan about rising т Toy 


prices. The complaint is legitimate, bl ($2 
how сап anyone be sympathetic? | З 
Prince’s previous show, Follies, ¥ cam 
a critical success but a financial dis} mus 
ter, losing $700,000. But his recordi he y 
still little short of spectacular,’a chi forn 
icle of talent, nerve, hustle and Of duc 
mism. Over the years his shows № (гуй 
made a profit of $16,820,750. “I belit! bool 
that good luck is tied to the poweri sical 
positive thinking,” he says. “I'm utt! witn 
convinced that I will get to be as oll ry’s ; 
Churchill and still be stimulated! + 
life." | inve: 
Prince, a native of Manhattan," had 
a matinee addict; one of his earliest Litt! 
atrical memories is of being mesmel!/ Walt 
by Orson Welles playing in Julius tock. 
sar at the Mercury Theater. After g@ n. i 
uating from the University of Pent) The 
vania with a В.А. in English in 19) 
he so impressed Director George ^|. < 
bott with his enthusiasm that he der 
hired as a "call boy,” the factotum V “ОШ 
tells actors when they are to go ons, 
Then, as now, Prince was prone 10 195 
vousness, and first night out he 10% 1 
voice. After two years off for Army са 
vice, he was rehired in 1953 as vole, 
sistant stage manager of Abbotts Shou] 
Wonderful Town, and began drea dûr 
about producing a show of his OW" Step 
The opportunity came when сіз y 
Griffith, the stage manager of ol on fo 
ful Town and Prince’s longtime " 
tor, spotted a novel called 7/24. wi 
a week, the pair had bought theang 
rights. A stockbroker's son but 1659 005 
rich, Prince spent six months ЙУ h 
ing-room auditions for potential и 
ers; 15 chorus girls from W2 f 
Town put up their pin money: Th n 
Р 


with te 
as ец) 
1. In tk shot was something called The Pajama 
NCEE Gane. Within 14 weeks all the inves- 
n Broa) tors had got their original money back 
соо], M —the first of many payments that would 
ve on eventually amount to a 774% profit. 

ear hi In the next few years, the partners 
êl (Griffith died in 1961) went on to pro- 
bility, duce or co-produce Damn Yankees 
ening’) (total profit: $1,262,500), New Girl in 
Ing mM! Town ($144,500), West Side Story 
nate, bj ($2,120,000) and Fiorello ($528,000), 
с? | along with a couple of flops. Prince be- 
[lies, W| came known as a man who could see a 
musical in virtually anything. In 1958 


ial diss 
recordi 
-a chi! formas Ted Snow, the boy-wonder pro- 
ind Op!) ducer in the musical Say, Darling. "I'm 
JWS hal trying to acquire the rights to a new 
‘I bell) book that I think will make a great mu- 
ром sical,” went one of his lines. "It's an eye- 
m utl! Witness account of Sir Edmund Hilla- 
as oll} ry's dash to the South Pole.” 
slated t . After the losses of Follies, however, 
| Investors were wary, and even Prince 
ttan, ¥ had difficulty in raising money for A 
rliestl Little Night Music, 
n Waltz-based show in an age of blaring 
uius C rock, a civilized comedy of manners in 


rge ^|. Was into some kind of avant-garde, es- 
t ће} іс theater—and that Night Music 
tum ¥ Would be my undoing.” 


ngmar Bergman film Smiles of a 
ыле Night, it is meant to be all 
as an К and Mozart, laughter and 
' HE We decided that the songs 
drea dr uld Dubble and that they should be 
own: Oe unsentimenta] and unsoulful,” says 
‚п RO ЖҮН еп Sondheim, the composer-lyri- 
Who has collaborated with Prince 

S 


M (On four show, 


During the Boston rehearsals, how- 
«eq, 9 medy was lost as the actors 
Into their roles. Prince, who rel- 
of € Job of director even more than 
үксеп set out once again to 
ENS aughs. Sitting in'the ninth TOW 
Ти. nerable Colonial Theater, amit 
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PRINCE DIRECTIN G JOHNS IN REHEARSAL OF "A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC 


he was put onstage himself in fictional | 
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MARTHA SWOPE 


crophone in front of him, he adjusted 
everything. from acting styles to hair- 
cuts. He was as quick to praise as to crit- 
icize. "God, it's so beautiful!" he ex- 
claimed when he first saw the set and 
costumes together. “1 could die." 

During the tryouts, the Boston crit- 
ics were almost unanimously enthusi- 
astic. Yet more work was required. Two 
songs were dropped and a new one was 
written. A supporting actress was re- 
placed, which affected the cast like a 
death in the family. When the compa- 
ny arrived in New York for ten days of 
previews, Prince had to face up to the 
problem of Glynis Johns; the whole 
play revolves around the loose-living ac- 
tress she portrays. On some nights Ас- 
tress Johns, who at 49 is playing her 
first musical role, had just the proper 
air of vintage champagne; on others she 
fizzled, with slow timing and no real re- 
lationship to the other actors. One 
morning last week she collapsed and 
was rushed to the hospital. 

Abubble. For 24 hours there was 
gloom enough to sink a Bergman trag- 
edy, let alone a comedy. Prince talked 
with Actress Tammy Grimes about tak- 
ing over the Johns part—a switch that 
would have meant a one-week delay of 
the opening, at a cost of $50,000. "This 
business is all about taking chances," 
Prince croaked hoarsely, “but you have 
to be careful of the odds." But by mid- 
week, Johns was once again abubble. 
Was Prince headed for a hit, all the 
more gratifying because of the obsta- 
cles? Or were the New York previews 
portents of disaster? That remained for 
audiences to decide. 

Usually on the day after an open- 
ing, Prince has an appointment set up 
to talk about a new project—a trick he 
learned from George Abbott, *so that 
no matter what happens, you feel you 
are still working." His habit is to get 
one night's sleep and plunge back to 
work, either as a producer in his bright, 
psychedelic office in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter or as a director in a spartan white* 
study at the top of his Manhattan town 
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house. After the draining experience of 
Night Music, however, he plans to sit 
and read for a while, and will eventu- 
ally wind ир, no doubt, at the remote 
mountaintop house he and his wife Judy 
have in Majorca. “I am going to try to 
break the pattern," he says. *My God, 
I've been at this for 20 years." 


Out of the Closet 


The diabetic patient entered the of- 
fice of TV's Dr. Marcus Welby last week 
with a raft of problems: dizzy spells, 
headaches, a surge of excessive drink- 
ing, irritability and the impending 
breakup of his marriage. The diagnosis: 
not another run-of-the-medical-show 
rare disease, but an inability to cope 
with a confused sexual identity. Welby 
thus became at least the fourth show 
this season to deal with the once-clos- 
eted subject of homosexuality. 

Last fall, in ABC's award-winning 
TV movie That Certain Summer, a di- 
vorced father was forced to explain his 
homosexuality to his shocked son. In 
the same week, NBC's The Bold Ones 
dealt explicitly with a young girl who 
was torn between her old boy friend and 
her new-found lesbian lover. ABC's Law- 
yer Owen Marshall put a girl on the wit- 
ness stand in order to clear her of a 
charge of lesbianism. “It may just be 
for rating purposes," says Welby Pro- 
ducer David O'Connell, *but many pro- 
ducers feel homosexuality is a facet of 
life—and we should depict it." 

The subject has been explored by 
talk shows and documentaries for years, 
and even a few regular series have gin- 
gerly touched on it. CBS's Medical Cen- 
ter once featured a scientist discrimi- 
nated against because of his sexual 
tendencies, and ABC's Room 222 por- 
trayed a high school boy accused of 
being gay. But the real breakthrough 
probably was made, as in so many oth- 
er areas, by All in the Family. Last sea- 
son Archie Bunker discovered that one 
of his buddies at Kelsey's Bar, a tough 
ex-football star, was “опе of those." 

TV's treatment of homosexuality is 
still skittish. Homosexual characters 
hardly even touch one another. It is as 
if the networks were earnestly trying 
to be adult—but not too adult. Some ho- 
mosexuals, like Novelist Merle Miller 
(What Happened), applaud a show like 
That Certain Summer—a good drama 
by any standards—for its realistic and 
compassionate approach. Gay activists, 
however, complain that even Summer 
did not go far enough. 

Last week the activists picketed 
ABC's New York offices, charging that 


public, for its part, seems unconcern 
by the new frankness, proof perh 
that the networks’ worry about airing 
the subject may be only another ex 
* ple of TV's unnecessary condescens 
toward its audiences oanp o 079 


COVER STORY 3 


Don Juan and the Sorcerer's Apprentice 


Glendower: “1 can call spirits from 
the vasty деер.” 

Hotspur: “Why, so can 1, or so can 
any man; 

“But will they come when you do 
call for them?" 

—Henry IV, Part 1 


HE Mexican border is a great divide. 
Below it, the accumulated structures 
of Western “rationality” waver and 
plunge. The familiar shapes of society 
~Jandlord and peasant, priest and pol- 
itician—are laid over a stranger ground, 
the occult Mexico, with its brujos and 
carismaticos, its sorcerers and diviners. 
Some of their practices go back 2,000 
and 3,000 years to the peyote and mush- 
тоот and morning-glory cults of the an- 
cient Aztecs and Toltecs. Four centu- 
ries of Catholic repression in the name 
of faith and reason have reduced the 
old ways to a subculture, ridiculed and 
persecuted. Yet in a country of 53 mil- 
lion, where many village marketplaces 
have their sellers of curative herbs, pe- 
yote buttons or dried hummingbirds, the 
sorcerer’s world is still tenacious. Its 
cults have long been a matter of inter- 
est to anthropologists. But five years 
ago, it could hardly have been guessed 
that a master’s thesis on this recondite 
subject, published under the conserva- 
tive imprint of the University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, would become one of the 
bestselling books of the early '70s. 
Old Yaqui. The book was The 
Teachings of Don Juan: a Yaqui Way 
of Knowledge (1968). With its sequels, 
A Separate Reality (1971) and the cur- 
rent Journey to Ixtlan (1972), it has 
made U.S. cult figures of its author and 
subject—an anthropologist named Car- 
los Castaneda and a mysterious old 
Yaqui Indian from Sonora called Juan 
Matus. In essence, Castaneda's books 
are the story of how a European ra- 
tionalist was initiated into the practice 
of Indian sorcery. They cover a span 
of ten years, during which, under the 
weird, taxing and sometimes comic tu- 
telage of Don Juan, a young academic 
labored to penetrate and grasp what he 
a calls the "separate reality" of the sor- 
cerer's world. The learning of enlight- 
enment is a common theme in the fa- 
vorite reading of young Americans 
| today (example: Hermann Hesse’s поу- 
Та Siddhartha). The difference is that 

— Gastaneda does not present his Don 
cycle as fiction but as unembel- 
shed documentary fact. 
Тһе wily, leather-bodied old brujo 
= and his academic straight man first 
` found an audience in the young of the. 
erculture, many of whom were in- 
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trigued by Castaneda's recorded ехрегі- 
ences with hallucinogenic (or psycho- 
tropic) plants: Jimson weed, magic 
mushrooms, peyote. The Teachings has 
sold more than 300,000 copies їп paper- 
back and is currently selling at a rate of 
16,000 copies a week. But Castaneda's 
books are not drug propaganda, and 
now the middle-class middlebrows have 
taken him up. Ixtlan is a hardback best- 
seller, and its paperback sales, accord- 
ing to Castaneda’s agent Ned Brown, 
will make its author a millionaire. 

To tens of thousands of readers, 
young and old, the first meeting of Cas- 
taneda with Juan Matus—which took 
place in 1960 in a dusty Arizona bus 
depot near the Mexican bor- 
der—is a better-known liter- 
ary event than the encounter 
of Dante and Beatrice beside 
the Arno. For Don Juan’s 
teachings have reached print 
at precisely the moment 
when more Americans than 
ever before are disposed to 
consider “non-rational” ap- 
proaches to reality. This new 
openness of mind displays it- 
self on many levels, from ESP 
experiments funded indirect- 
ly by the U.S. Government 
to the weeping throngs of 
California 13-year-olds get- 
ting blissed-out by the latest 
child guru off a chartered jet 
from Bombay. The acupunc- 
turist now shares the lime- 
light with Marcus Welby, 
M.D., and his needles are. 
seen to work—nobody 
knows why. However, with Castaneda’s 
increasing fame have come increasing 
doubts. Don Juan has no other verifi- 
able witness, and Juan Matus is nearly 
as common a name among the Yaqui 
Indians as John Smith farther north. Is 
Castaneda real? If so, did he invent Don 
Juan? Is Castaneda just putting on the 
straight world? 

Among these possibilities, one thing 
is sure. There is no doubt that Castane- 
da, or a man by that name, exists: he is 
alive and well in Los Angeles, a loqua- 
cious, nut-brown anthropologist, sur- 
rounded by such concrete proofs of ex- 
istence as a Volkswagen minibus, a 
Master Charge card, an apartment in 
Westwood and a beach house. His ce- 
lebrity is concrete too. It now makes it 
difficult for him to teach and lecture, es- 
pecially after an incident at the Univer- 
sity of California’s Irvine campus last 
year when a professor named John Wal- 
lace procured a Xerox copy of the 
manuscript of Ixtlan, pasted it together 


with some lecture notes froma seminal 
on shamanism Castaneda was givin, È 
and peddled the result to Penthous 
magazine. This so infuriated Castaned, 
that he is reluctant to accept any тауу 
lecture engagements in the future, "i " 
present he lives “as inaccessibly as ро, 
sible" in Los Angeles, refreshing his ба! 
teries from time to time at what he ay 
Don Juan refer to as a “power spot! 
atop a mountain north of nearby Malt 
ibu: a ring of boulders overlooking th 3 
Pacific. So far he has fended off the barf 
rage of film offers. “I don't want to sefi 
Anthony Quinn as Don Juan,” he $ау 
with asperity. 

Anyone who tries to probe into Cas 
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BOTH TO PROTECT HIS IDENTITY AND DISCOURAGE THE CU 


pecially in Journey to Ixtlan, Castaneda 
makes the reader experience the pres- 
sure of mysterious winds and the shiv- 
er of leaves at twilight, the hunter's pe- 
culiar alertness to sound and smell, the 
rock-bottom scrubbiness of Indian life, 
the raw fragrance of tequila and the vile, 
fibrous taste of peyote, the dust in the 
car and the loft of a crow’s flight. It is a 
superbly concrete setting, dense with 
animistic meaning. This is just as well, 
in view of the utter weirdness of the 
events that happen in it. 

The education of a sorcerer, as Cas- 
taneda describes it, is arduous. It en- 
tailed the destruction, by Don Juan. of 
the young anthropologist's interpreta- 
tion of the world; of what can, and can- 
not, be called “real.” The Teachings de- 
scribes the first steps in this process, 
They involved natural drugs. One was 
Lophophora williamsii, the peyote cac- 
tus, which, Don Juan promised, re- 
vealed an entity named Mescalito, a 
powerful teacher who “shows you the 
proper way of life.” Another was Jim- 
son weed, which Don Juan spoke of as 


smoking humito and talking to a bilin- 
gual coyote, he saw the “guardian of 
the other world” rise before him as a 
hundréd-foot-high gnat with spiky tuft ¢ 
ed hair and drooling jaws. After rub- 
bing his body with an unguent made 
from datura, the terrified anthropologist 
experienced all the sensations of flying. 

Through it all, Castaneda often had 
little idea of what was happening. He 
could not be sure what it meant or 
whether any of it had “really” happened 
at all. That interpretation had to be sup- 
plied by Don Juan. 

Why, then, in an age full of descrip- 
tions of good and bad trips, should Cas- 
taneda's sensations be of any more in- 
terest than anyone else’s? First, because 
they were apparently conducted within 
a system—albeit one he did not under- 
stand at the time—imposed with priest- 
ly and rigorous discipline by his Indian 
guide. Secondly, because Castaneda 
kept voluminous and extraordinarily 
vivid notes. A sample description of the 
effects of peyote: “In a matter of in- 
stants a tunnel formed around me, very 
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taneda's life finds himself in a maze of 
Contradictions. But to Castaneda's ad- 
Mirers, that scarcely matters. “Look at 
It this way,” Says one. "Either Carlos is 
telling the documentary truth about 
Imself and Don Juan, in which case 
Je Is a great anthropologist. Or else it 
San imaginative truth, and he is a great 

velist. Heads or tails, Carlos wins.” 
Indeed, though the man is an enig- 
is Wrapped in mystery wrapped in a 
Са, the work is beautifully lucid. 
тар апеда% Story unfolds with a nar- 
AN power unmatched in other an- 
1 deg logical studies. Its terrain—stud- 
lalitte vith ограп-ріре cacti, from Ше 
desert ne lava massifs of the Mexican 
| ше Tamshackle interior of Don 
In deni ack—becomes perfectly real. 
: world” It is as thoroughly articulated 
as, say, Faulkner's Yoknapa- 


ш 


Fawpha County In all the books, but es 


an implacable female presence. The 
third was humito, “the little smoke"—a 
preparation of dust from Psilocybe 
mushrooms that had been dried and 
aged for a year, and then mixed with 
five other plants, including sage. This 
was smoked in a ritual pipe, and used 
for divination. fe’ 

Such drugs, Don Juan insisted, gave 
access to the “powers” or impersonal 
forces at large in the world that a “man 
of knowledge"—his term for sorcerer 
—must learn to use. Prepared and ad- 
ministered by Don Juan, the drugs drew 
Castaneda into one frightful or ecstatic 
confrontation after another. After 
chewing peyote buttons Castaneda met 
Mescalito successively as a black dog, 
a column of singing light, and a cricket- 
like being with a green warty head. He 
heard awesome and uninterpretable 
rumbles’from the dead lava hills. After 
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low and narrow, hard and strangely 
cold. It felt to the touch like a wall of sol- 
id tinfoil...1 remember having to crawl 
towards a sort of round point where the 
tunnel ended; when I finally arrived, if 
I did, I had forgotten all about the 
dog, Don Juan, and myself.” Perhaps 
most important, Castaneda remained 
throughout a rationalist Everyman. His 
one resource was questions: a persistent, 
often fumbling effort to keep a Socratic 
dialogue going with Don Juan: 

` ‘Did I take off like a bird? 

` You always ask me questions | 
cannot answer... What you want to know. _ 
makes no sense. Birds fly like birds and. 
а man who has taken the devil's weed _ 
flies as such.” | 

“ ‘Then I didn’t really йу, Don Juan. 
I flew in my imagination. Where was 
my body?" " And so ony: MEN 

By his-account, the first phase of» 
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Castaneda’s apprenticeship lasted from 
1961 to 1965, when, terrified that he 
- was losing his sense of reality—and by 
now possessing thousands of pages of 
notes—he broke away from Don Juan. 
In 1968, when The Teachings appeared, 
he went down to Mexico again to give 
the old man a copy. А second cycle of 
instruction then began. Gradually Cas- 
taneda realized that Don Juan's use of 
psychotropic plants was not an end init- 
self, and that the sorcerers way could 
be traversed without drugs. 

But this entailed a perfect honing 
of the will. A man of knowledge, Don 
Juan insisted, could only develop by first 
becoming a "warrior —not literally a 
professional soldier, but a man wholly 
at one with his environment, agile, un- 
encumbered by sentiment or "personal 


CARLOS AS COLLEGE GRADUATE, 1959 
Escaping the prison of the past. 


history." The warrior knows that each 
act may be his last. He is alone. Death 
is the root of his life, and in its con- 
stant presence he always performs “im- 
peccably.” This existential stoicism is a 
key idea in the books. The warrior’s aim 
in becoming a “man of knowledge” and 
thus gaining membership as a sorcerer, 
is to “see.” "Seeing," in Don Juan's sys- 
tem, means experiencing the world di- 
rectly, grasping its essence, without in- 
terpreting it. Castaneda's second book, 
A- Separate Reality, describes Don 
Juan's efforts to induce him to "see" 
with the aid of mushroom smoke. Jour- 


© ney to Ixtlan, though many of the de- 


sert experiences it recounts predate Cas- 
taneda's introduction to peyote, datura 
and mushrooms, deals with the second 
age: "seeing" without drugs. 

“The difficulty," says Castaneda, “is 


to learn to perceive with your whole 
body, not just with your eyes and rea- 
son. The world becomes a stream of tre- 
mendously rapid, unique events. So you 
must trim your body to make it a good 
receptor; the body is an awareness, and 
it must be treated impeccably.” Easier 
said than done. Part of the training in- 
volved minutely, even piously attuning 
the senses to the desert, its animals and 
birds, its sounds and shadows, the shifts 
in its wind, and the places in which a 
shaman might confront its spirit enti- 
ties: spots of power, holes of refuge. 
When Castaneda describes his educa- 
tion as a hunter and plant-gatherer, 
learning about the virtues of herbs, the 
trapping of rabbits, the narrative is ab- 
sorbing. Don Juan and the desert en- 
able him, sporadically and without 
drugs, to "see" or, as the Yaqui puts it, 
“to stop the world.” But such a state of 
interpretation-free experience eludes 
description—even for those who believe 
in Castaneda wholeheartedly. 

Sages. Not everybody can, does or 
will. But in some quarters Castaneda's 
works are extravagantly admired as a 
revival of a mode of cognition that has 
been largely neglected in the West, bur- 
ied by materialism and Pascal's despair, 
since the Renaissance. Says Mike Mur- 
phy, a founder of the Esalen Institute: 
“Тһе essential lessons Don Juan has to 
teach are the timeless ones that have 
been taught by the great sages of India 
and the spiritual masters of modern 
times." Author Alan Watts argues that 
Castaneda's books offer an alternative 
to both the guilt-ridden Judaeo-Chris- 
tian and the blindly mechanistic views 
of man: “Don Juan’s way regards man 
as something central and important. By 
not separating ourselves from nature, 
we return to a position of dignity.” 

But such endorsements and paral- 
lels do not in any way validate the more 
worldly claim to importance of Casta- 
neda’s books: to wit, that they are an- 
thropology, a specific and truthful ac- 
count of an aspect of Mexican Indian 
culture as shown by the speech and ac- 
tions of one person, a shaman named 
Juan Matus. That proof hinges on the 
credibility of Don Juan as a being and 
Carlos Castaneda as a witness. Yet there 
is no corroboration—beyond Castane- 
da’s writings—that Don Juan did what 
he is said to have done, and very little 
that he exists at all. 

Ever since The Teachings appeared, 
would-be disciples and counterculture 
tourists have been combing Mexico for 
the old man. One awaits the first Don 
Juan Prospectors’ Convention in the 
Brujo Bar-B-Q of the Mescalito Motel. 
Young Mexicans are excited to the 
point where the authorities may not 
even allow Castaneda’s books to be re- 
leased there in Spanish translation. Said 
one Mexican student who is himself 
pursuing Don Juan: “If the books do ap- 
pear, the search for him could easily 
turn into a gold-rush stampede.” 

His teacher, Castaneda asserts, was 
born in 1891, and suffered in the di- 
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aspora of the Yaquis all over Mey, 
from the 1890s until the 1910 E 
tion. His parents were murdered by 
diers. He became a nomad. This A 
explain why the elements of Don D 
sorcery are a combination of sha n 
istic beliefs from several cultures, Seu 
of them are not at all “representativ 
of the Yaquis. Many Indian tribes к T 
as the Huichols, use peyote ritual | 
both north and south of the bordi 
—some in a syncretic blend of Chil 
tianity and shamanism. But the Yaqui 
are not peyote users. \ 
Don Juan, then, might be hard ү 
find because he wisely shuns his Dey 
tering admirers. Or maybe he is a com 
posite Indian, a collage of others, (у 
he could be a purely fictional shamg 
concocted by Castaneda. | 
Opinions differ widely and holly ВМ 
even among deep admirers of Castan 
da's writing. "Is it possible that the po 
books are nonfiction?” Novelist Joye] son 
Carol Oates asks mildly. “They ѕе Те, 
to me remarkable works of art on td bes 
Hesse-like theme of a young man’s in} its. 
tiation into ‘another way’ of reali} ade 
They are beautifully constructed. Th, eye 
character of Don Juan is unforgettabk! my: 
There is a novelistic momentum, гїї! the 
suspenseful action, a gradual revelatio] cas 
of character.” | the 
Gulliver. True, Castaneda's bod) stoc 
do read like a highly orchestrated Bi’5 ir 
dungsroman. But anthropologists wom witl 
less about literary excellence than abo clip 
the shaman's elusiveness, as well ashi moi 
apparent disconnection from the үй con: 
quis. “I believe that basically thesi decl 
has a very high percentage of ima Sult 
nation," says Jésus Ochoa, head of tt shir 
department of ethnography at Mexico fron 
National Museum of Anthropolo and 
Snaps Dr. Francis Hsu of Northwest? shitt 
University: “Castaneda is a new fad] 2), € 
enjoyed the books in the same way t| thro 
I enjoy Gulliver's Travels.” But Cat 
neda's senior colleagues at U.C.L.A, W| Smo! 
gave their former student a Ph.D. foi? РЗ! 
tlan, emphatically disagree: Castan He 1 
as one professor put it, is “а natives 
nius," for whom the usual red tape 
bureaucratic rigmarole were waite 
his truth as a witness is not in questy: 
At the very least, though, it is © Ша 
that “Juan Matus” is a pseudonym iy f 
to protect his teacher's privacy. T child 
need to be inaccessible and elusive") 


central theme in the books. Time 0 
again, Don Juan urges Castaneda After 
ulate him and free himself not Oigo, y. 
daily routines, which dull percePm - 


but of the imprisoning past itsell: ааз М 


ı body knows my personal history: not b 


old man explains in Ixtlan. “NO Беек 
knows who I am or what I do. NO Wha, 
І. ме either take everything for su hist 
real, or we don't. If we follow UP P 
path, we get bored to death wil 
selves and the world. If we fol 
second and erase personal hist 
create a fog around us, a Very * 
and mysterious state." r 

Unhappily for anyone hot fol P 


tainties about Carlos Castaneda 
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:velatiy castañeda means chestnut grove, and 
| the man looks a bit like a chestnut: a 
'$ book) stocky, affable Latin American, 5 ft. 
ated 84:5 in., 150 Ibs. and apparently bursting 
sts worn} with vitamins. The dark curly hair is 
anabo Clipped short, and the eyes glisten with 
ell ash} moist alertness. In dress, Castaneda is 
the Yi Conservative to the point of anonymity, 
the won) decking himself either in dark business 
yf imag suits or in Lee Trevino-type sports 
ad of th shirts. His plumage is words, which pour 
Mexico from him in a ceaseless, self-mocking 
ropolog and mesmeric flow. “Oh, I am a bull- 
hwestelj shitter!” he cackles, spreading his stub- 
ew fall by, calloused hands. “Oh, how I love to 
way tt throw the bull around!” 
ut Ca Fog. Castaneda says he does not 
L.A, Smoke or drink hard liquor; he does not 
D. for USe marijuana; even coffee jangles him. 
аз!ап © Says he does not use peyote any 
natives) More, and his only drug experiences 
eat Ook place with Don Juan. His own en- 
waiye] OUnters with the acid culture have been 
шей /nproductive, Invited to a 1964 East 
it is d illage party that was attended by such 
nym ш апе а$ Timothy Leary, he mere- 
асу: Дола the talk absurd: “They were 
usive i) dren, indulging in incoherent reve- 
Time ife lons. A sorcerer takes hallucinogens 
101 a different reason than heads do, and 
@lter he has gotten where he wants to 
€ stops taking them.” 
sM, ataneda’s presentation of himself 
(огу, "hot be Straight, it should be noted, could 
“Мой сь z etter designed to foil those who 
Not! орлов his own personal history. 
гше In fact, is his background? The 
fi Carlos Castaneda, anthro- 


Storica]" 
wh ees and apprentice shaman, begins 


wi When he met D i s 
ow : t Don Juan in 1960; the 
er Eos and his well-documented career 


/ CLA, account кез e Be- 
“ore that, a 2. for his life since. 


aneda pending many hours with Cas- 
| ver a matter of weeks) TIME 
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| From the bus terminal to the last battle, a bewildering lesson. 
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Correspondent Sandra- Burton found 
him attractive, helpful and convincing 
—up to a point—but very firm about 
warning that in talking about his 
pre-Don Juan life he would change 
names and places and dates without, 
however, altering the emotional truth 
of his life. “I have not lied or contrived,” 
he told her. “To contrive would be to 
pull back and not say anything Or give 
the assurances that everybody seeks." 
As the talks continued, Castaneda of- 
fered several versions of his life, which 
kept changing as Burton presented him 
with the fact that much of his infor- 
mation did not check out, emotionally 
or otherwise. 

By his own account, Castaneda was 
not his original name. He was born, he 
said, to a "well-known" but anonymous 
family in Sào Paulo, Brazil, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1935. His father, who later be- 
came a professor of literature, was then 
17, and his mother 15. Because his par- 
ents were so immature, little Carlos was 
packed off to be raised by his maternal 
grandparents on a chicken farm in the 
back country of Brazil. 

When Carlos was six, his story runs, 
his parents took their only child back 
and lavished guilty affection on him. "It 
was a hellish year," he says flatly, “be- 
cause I was living with two children.” 
But a year later his mother died. The 
doctors’ diagnosis was pneumonia, but 
Castaneda’s is accidie, a condition of 
numbed inertia, which he believes is the 
cultural disease pf the West. He offered 
a touching memory: “She was morése, 
very beautiful and dissatisfied; an or- 
nament. My despair was that I wanted 
to make her something else, but how 
could she listen to me? I was only six.” 

Now Carlos was left with his father, 
a shadowy figure whom he mentions in 
the books with a mixture of fondness 
and pity shaded with contempt. His fa- 
ther's weakness of will is the obverse to 
the "impeccability" of his adopted fa- 
ther, Don Juan. Castaneda describes his 
father's efforts to become a writer as a 
farce of indecision. But, he adds, `1 am 
my father. Before I met Don Juan | 
would spend years sharpening my pen- 
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cils, and then getting a headache every 
time I sat down to write. Don Juan 
taught me that’s stupid. If you want to 
do something, do it impeccably, and 
that’s all that matters.” 

Carlos was put in a “very proper" 
Buenos Aires boarding school, Nicolas 
Avellaneda. He says he stayed there till 
he was 15, acquiring the Spanish (he al- 
ready spoke Italian and Portuguese) in 
which he would later interview. Don 
Juan. But he became so unmanageable 
that an uncle, the family patriarch, had 
him placed with a foster family in Los 
Angeles. In 1951 he moved to the U.S. 
and enrolled at Hollywood High. Grad- 
uating about two years later, he tried a 
course in sculpture at Milan's Academy 
of Fine Arts, but "I did not have the sen- 
sitivity or the openness to be a great art- 
ist." Depressed, in crisis, he headed back 
to Los Angeles and started a course in 
social psychology at UCLA. shifting 
later to an anthropology course. Says 
he: "I really threw my life out the win- 
dow. I said to myself: If its going to 
work, it must be new.” In 1959 he for- 
mally changed his name to Castaneda. 

Biography. Thus Castaneda’s own 
biography. It creates an elegant consis- 
tency—the spirited young man moving 
from his academic background in an ex- 
hausted, provincial European culture 
toward revitalization by the shaman: 
the gesture of abandoning the past to dis- 
entangle himself from crippling mem- 
ories. Unfortunately, it is largely untrue. 

For between 1955 and 1959. Car- 
los Castaneda was enrolled, under that 
пате, as a pre-psychology major at Los 
Angeles City College. His liberal arts 


studies included, in his first two years, ' 


two courses in creative writing and one 
in journalism. Vernon King, his cre- 
ative-writing professor at АСС, still 
has a copy of The Teachings inscribed 
“То a great teacher, Vernon King, from 
one of his students, Carlos Castaneda.” 

Moreover, immigration records 
show that a Carlos César Arana Cas- 
taneda did indeed enter the U.S. at San 
Francisco, when the author says he did: 
in 1951. This Castaneda too was 5 ft. 
5 in, weighed. 140 Ibs: and came from 


Latin America. But he was Peruvian, 
born on Christmas Day, 1925, in the an- 
cient Inca town of Cajamarca, which 
makes him 48, not 38, this year. His fa- 
ther was not an academic, but a gold- 
smith and watchmaker named Cesar 
Arana Burungaray. His mother, Susana 
Castaneda Navoa, died not when Car- 
los was six, but when he was 24. Her 
son spent three years in the local high 
school in Cajamarca and then moved 
with his family to Lima in 1948, where 
he graduated from the Colegio Naci- 
onal de Nuestra Señora de Guadalupe 
and then studied painting and sculpture, 
not in Milan, but at the National Fine 
Arts School of Peru. One of his fellow 
students there, José Bracamonte, re- 
“members his pal Carlos as a resource- 
ful blade who lived mainly off gambling 
(cards, horses, dice), and harbored “like 
an obsession” the wish to move to the 
US. “We all liked Carlos,” recalls Bra- 
camonte. “He was witty, imaginative, 
cheerful—a big liar and a real friend." 
Sister. Castaneda apparently wrote 
home sporadically, at least until 1969, 
the year after Don Juan came out. His 
cousin Lucy Chavez, who was raised 
with him "like a sister," still keeps his 
letters. They indicate that he served in 
the U.S. Army, and left it after suffer- 
ing a slight wound or "nervous shock" 
— Lucy is not sure which. (The Defense 
Department, however, has no record of 
Carlos Arana Castaneda's service.) 
When TIME confronted Castaneda 
with such details as the time and trans- 
position of his mother's death, Casta- 
neda was opaque. “One’s feelings about 
one's mother," he declared, "are not de- 
pendent on biology or on time. Kinship 
as a system has nothing to do with feel- 
ings.’ Cousin Lucy recalls that when 
Carlos’ mother did die, he was over- 
whelmed. He refused to attend the fu- 
neral, locked himself in his room for 
three days without eating. And when 
he came out announced he was leaving 
home. Yet Carlos' basic explanation of 
his lying generally is both perfect and 
totally unresponsive. “To ask me to ver- 
ify my life by giving you my statistics," 
he says, "is like using science to val- 
idate sorcery. It robs the world of its 
magic and makes milestones out of us 
all." In short, Castaneda lays claim to 
an absolute control over his identity. 
Well and good. But where does a 
| writer's license, the “artistic self-repre- 
sentation" Castaneda lays claim to, end? 


on Juan? As the books' sales mount, 
e resistance multiplies. Three paro- 
s of Castaneda have appeared in 
iw York magazines and papers late- 
and the critics seem to be preparing 
› skewer Don Juan as a kind of an- 
thropological Ossian, the legendary 
"third century Gaelic poet whose works 
James Macpherson foisted upon 18th 
century British readers. 

` Castaneda fans should not panic, 
owever. A strong case can be made 
he Don Juan books are of a dif- 
der of truthfulness from Cas- 


How far does it permeate his story of, 
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taneda's pre-Don Juan past. Where, for 
example, was the motive for an elab- 
orate scholarly put-on? The Teachings 
was submitted to a university press, an 
unlikely prospect for bestsellerdom. Be- 
sides, getting an anthropology degree 
from U.C.L.A. is not so difficult that a 
candidate would employ, so vast a con- 
fabulation just to avoid research. A lit- 
tle fudging, perhaps, but not a whole 
system in the manner of The Teach- 
ings, written by-an unknown student 
with, at the outset, no hope of commer- 
cial success. 

For that was certainly Castaneda's 
situation in the summer of 1960: a 
young Peruvian student with limited 
ambitions. There is no reason'to doubt 
his account of how the work began. "I 
wanted to enter graduate school and do 
a good job of being an academic, and I 
knew that if I could publish a little pa- 
per beforehand, I'd have it made.” One 
of his teachers at U.C.L.A, Professor 
Clement Meighan, had interested him 
in shamanism. Castaneda decided the 
easiest field would be ethnobotany, the 
classification" of psychotropic plants 
used by sorcerers. Then came Don Juan. 

The visits to the Southwest and the 
Mexican desert gradually became the 
spine of Castaneda's life. Impressed 
by his work, the U.C.L.A. staff offered 
him encouragement. Recalls Professor 
Meighan: "Carlos was the type of stu- 
dent a teacher waits for." Sociology 
Professor Harold Garfinkel, one of the 
fathers of ethnomethodology, gave Cas- 
taneda constant stimulus and harsh crit- 
icism. After his first peyote experience 
(August 1961), Castaneda presented 
Garfinkel with a long "analysis" of his 
visions. “Garfinkel said, ‘Don’t explain 
to me. You are a nobody. Just give it to 
me straight and in detail, the way it hap- 
pened. The richness of detail is the 
whole story of membership. " The 
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abashed student spent several yeast 
vising his thesis, living off odd jobs 
taxi driver and delivery boy, and seni 
in again. Garfinkel was still unir 
pressed. “Не didn't like my efforts tos 
plain Don Juan's behavior psychol 
ically. ‘Do you want to be the darli 
of Esalen? he asked." Castaneda | 
wrote the thesis a third time. | моц 
Like the various versions of Casi ane 
neda's life, the books аге an inviati cept 
to consider contradictory kinds of trut) anc 
At the core of his books and Don Jui doin 
method is, of course, the assump), ( 
that reality is not an absolute. It com 16 1 
to each of us culturally determi Usel 
packaged in advance. “The world bj cult 
been rendered coherent by our desti Part 
tion of it.’ Castaneda argues, echo? Was 
Don Juan. “From the moment of bid It 
this world has been described for o St 
What we see is just a description." (9468 
Multiverse. In short, what hip. 
take as reality, as well as their nol, 181 
of the world's rational possibilities} дү: 
determined by consensus, in effect bi 
social contract that varies from cull is th 
to culture. Through history, the гоа лун | 
been hard for any person who quei as 
its fine print—especially if, like 4, 
neda, he tries to persuade others 1 ve 
cept his vision. 
. Anthropology by its nature iX 
with different descriptions, and real r 
literally with separate realities, wi Work 
different cultures. As Castaneda Spent 
league Edmund Carpenter of jtd y 
College notes, "Native people. i aki 
many separate realities. They belle" hilo 
a multiverse, or a biverse, but not a Steps, 
verse as we do.” Yet even this Û The } 
scholarly relativism is їпаіреѕ Пеп; 
many people who like to reassure, 2n sh 
selves that there is only one WO Polog 
that the "validity" of a culture’ (pf syr 
pretations can and should be mM A ti 
only against this norm. Any MY 
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ays, explaining the years he 
Don Juan. "What Don Juan 
as simply this: he was 
Sorcery membership avail- 
anding down 

tofessor Mich 


With те w 


ta n 
M mata ael Harner of 
ew School for Social Research, a 

astaneda's and an authority 
nism, explains: "Most anthro- 
Only give the result. Instead 
zing the interviews, Castane- 


US through the process." 
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It is not those years of study but 
the nature of the revelation he offers 
that has run Castaneda afoul of ratio- 
nalists. To join another man’s consensus 
of reality, one’s own must go, and since 
nobody can easily abandon his own ac- 
customed description it must be forc- 
ibly broken up. The historical prece- 
dents, even in the West, are abundant. 
Ever since the ecstatic mystery religions 
of Greece, our culture has been con- 
tinually challenged by the wish to es- 
cape its own dominant properties: the 
linear, the categorical, the fixed. 

Whether Carlos Castaneda is, as 
some leading scholars think, a major fig- 
ure in an evolution of anthropology or 
only a brilliant novelist with unique 
knowledge of the desert and Indian lore. 
his work is to be reckoned with. And it 
goes on. At present, he is finishing the 
fourth and last volume of the Don Juan 
series, Tales of Power, scheduled for 
publication next year. 

“Power Spot." It may confront, 
more clearly than the first three books, 
the final purpose of Don Juan’s painful 
teachings: a special case.of the ancient 
desire to know, propitiate and, if pos- 
sible, use the mysterious forces of the 
universe. In that pursuit, the splitting 
of the atom, the sin of Prometheus and 
Castaneda’s search for a “power spot” 
near Los Angeles can all be remotely 
linked. A good deal of the magic Don 
Juan works on Castaneda in the books 
(making Carlos believe his car has dis- 
appeared, for instance) sounds like the 
kind of fakir rope trickery that gurus 
think frivolous. Yet all in all, the books 
communicate a primal sense of power 
running through the world, arranging 
our perceptions of reality like so many 
iron filings in a huge magnetic field. 

A sorcerers power, Castaneda in- 
sists, is “unimaginable,” but the extent 
to which a sorcerers apprentice can 
hope to use it is determined by, among 
other things, the degree of his commit- 
ment. The full use of power can only 
be acquired with the help of an “ally,” 
a spirit entity which attaches itself to 
the student as а guide—of a dangerous 
sort. The ally challenges the apprentice 
when he learns to “see,” as Castaneda 
did in the earlier books. The appren- 
tice may duck this battle. For if he wres- 
tles with the ally—like Jacob with the 
Angel—and loses, he will, in Don Juan's 
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t slightly enigmatic terms, “be 
snuffed out. But if he wins, 
his reward is "true power 


cery membership, when all 
interpretation ceases." 

Up to now, Castaneda 
claims, he has chosen to duck 
the final battle with an ally. 
He admits to an inner strug- 
gle on the matter. Some- 
times, he says, he feels 
strongly tugged away from 
the commitment to sorcery 
and back into the mundane 
world. He has a very real 
urge to be a respected writer 

and anthropologist, and to use his new- 
found power of fame in tandem with 
the printed word to go on communi- 
cating glimpses of other realities to hun- 
gry readers. 

Apex. Moreover, like most men 
who have explored mystical separate re- 
alities and returned, he seems to have re- 
entry problems. According to the books, 
Don Juan taught him to abandon reg- 
ular hours—for work or play—and even 
in his apartment in Los Angeles he ap- 
parently eats and sleeps as whim ос- 
curs, or slips off to the desert. But he 
often works at his writing as many as 
18 hours a day. He has great skill at 
avoiding the public. No one can be sure 
where he will be at any given time of 
day, or year. "Carlos will call you from 
a phone booth," says Michael Korda, 
his editor at Simon & Schuster, "and 
say he is in Los Angeles. Then the ор- 
erator will cut in for more change, and 
it turns out to be Yuma." His few good 
friends do not give his whereabouts 
away to would-be acolytes, in part be- ~ 
cause his own experience is mysterious 
and he can't explain it. He has a girl 
friend but not even his friends know 
her last name. He avoids photographers 
like omens of disaster. “I {уе in this in- 
flow of very strange people that are 
waiting for a word from me. They ex- 
pect something that I can't give at all. | 
had a class in Irvine that was very large, 
and it looked like they were just wait- 
ing for me to crack up." 

At other moments he seems decid- 
ed to be a true sorcerer or bust. "Power 
takes care of you.” he says, "and you 
don't know how. Now I'm at the edge, 
and I have to change my whole format. 
Writing to get my Ph.D. was my ac- 
complishment, my sorcery, and now I 
am at the apex of a cycle that includes 
the notoriety. But this is the last thing I. 
will ever write about Don Juan. Now I 
am going to be a sorcerer for sure. Only 
my death could stop that.” It is a ro- 
mantic role, this anthropological ges- 
ture across a pit of entities which, in a 
different age, would have been called _ 
demons. Will Castaneda become the Dr, _ 


Mephistopheles in a sombrero? St 
tuned in for the next episode. In the 
meantime, his books have made it ha 
for readers ever to use the word pr 
itive patronizingly again 1 
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Fight Over Freedom and Privilege 


, Congress must attempt to be as wise 

as the drafters of the First Amendment 
200 years ago. А press which is not free 
to gather news without threat о] ulti- 
maie incarceration cannot play its role 
meaningfully. The people as a whole 
must suffer. For to make thoughtful and 
efficacious decisions—whether it be at 
the local school-board meeting or in the 
voting booth—the people need infor- 
mation. If the sources of that informa- 
tion are limited to official spokesmen, 
the people have no means of evaluat- 
ing the worth of their promises and 
assurances. 


HUS Senator Sam Ervin of North 
Carolina eloquently set out an issue 
commanding increasingly urgent atten- 
tion-among journalists and Congress- 


SI men: Do newsmen need legal guaran- 


ч tees, beyond the First Amendment, to 
protect them and their confidential 
sources from official prying? The mood 
in Congress is to answer with an em- 
phatic yes, and it seems likely that some 
Jaw according journalists the legal priv- 

il ilege of refusing to disclose their sourc- 

| es will pass this year. Last week Ervin’s 

| Senate Judiciary Subcommittee оп 
| Constitutional Rights began a series of 

b hearings designed to determine how 

Ld broad that privilege should be. 

The Supreme Court last June reject- 
ed some reporters’ claims that the First 
Amendment gave them an absolute 
right to withhold all confidential sourc- 
esorinformation from grand juries. The 
best known of three cases involved New 
York Times Reporter Earl Caldwell. 

> whose work among West Coast Black 

Panthers in 1970 had gained him the at- 
tention of a federal grand jury, which 
subpoenaed him to testify "concerning 
the aims, purposes and activities of that 
organization." Caldwell argued that 


even his appearance at closed hearings 
would destroy his relationship with his 
sources. By a 5-4 decision, the Supreme 


irst Amendment (ame 


Court ruled against him. Aware that a 
lower-court judge had handed down a 
ruling limiting the kind of questions 
Caldwell could be forced to answer, the 
court said that at least he had to ap- 
pear before the jury. 

In general, said the court, “We see 
no reason to hold that these reporters, 
any more than other citizens, should be 
excused from furnishing information 
that may help the grand jury in arriv- 
ing at its initial determinations.” In a 
concurring opinion, Justice Lewis Pow- 
ell Jr. stressed the “limited nature” of 
the decision. A newsman who feels that 
subpoena powers against him are be- 
ing abused, Justice Powell wrote, “will 
have access to the court on a motion to 
quash and an appropriate protective or- 
der тау be entered"—a proviso that 
suggests that the court would be will- 
ing to consider some form of privilege 
on a case-by-case basis. 

Jail. Since the Caldwell decision, 
judges, lawyers and grand juries across 
the country have taken to subpoenaing 
newsmen with alarming frequency. Ac- 
cording to The Reporters Committee 
for Freedom of the Press (a group of 
Washington-based journalists who offer 
legal assistance to endangered col- 
leagues), more than 35 newsmen have 
been slapped with contempt citations 
for refusing to disclose confidential 
sources or material, and some have been 
jailed. Among the more celebrated in- 
mates: Peter Bridge, a reporter for the 
now defunct Newark News, spent three 
weeks in jail last fall after refusing a 
New Jersey grand jury's demand that 
he amplify a story he had written on 
civic corruption. Los Angeles Times 
Washington Bureau Chief John Law- 
rence was jailed briefly last December 
by a district court judge for refusing to 
surrender tapes of an interview with a 
principal in the Watergate bugging, Al- 
fred Baldwin III. 

The whole issue has been colored 
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by the ongoing war between the Nel 
Administration and the press, inclu хо 
threats to use antitrust laws арай il 
vision networks and enforce "fait 
in TV news through the power to ESI 
or withhold licenses. Also part oP 
conflict has been alleged FBI "m 
ping of reporters’ telephones in ho » 
of tracing government news leaks A 
Тнв U.S). But the chief concern n 
mains the question of a newsman'sg \ 
to keep his sources confidential, Ne | 
: s af 

ly 50 bills designed to protect newsme! 
and their informants have already bead 
submitted (40 in the House and nine) 
the Senate); Wisconsin Representatj, 
Robert Kastenmeier, chairman of | 
House judiciary subcommittee сопу) 
ering newsmen's rights, expects the 
number to exceed 100. But formidatj| 
questions must be resolved before " 
islation can be drawn up. р 
Мапу newsmen—particularly tho, 
who have been jailed—are pressing fi 
a law that would afford them absoly! 
protection from subpoenas of confide) 
tial material at the federa! or local leu] 
“A newsman must be granted immuni 
from being forced to divulge any ij 
formation or source identity before a 
investigating body,” says Peter Bridg 
Clayton Kirkpatrick, editor of the cai 
servative Chicago Tribune, МОП 
about press "abuses" but adds: “Т 
hostility in the courts has pushed thy 
newspaper into an extreme positi 
—[backing] an unqualified  shiel 
[law]. Kirkpatrick contends that t| 
courts have abused their powers 10% 
poena newsmen, and that the decisi 
of what to reveal must now be left! 
newsmen themselves. А typical abs) 
lute-shield bill has been introduced 
California Representative John Mos 
“No person shall be required to dise 
to any grand jury, or court of the Un! 
ed States, or to the Congress, or t04 
agency the source from or throw 
which such person received informal] - 
in the capacity as a newsperson. | 
But there are grave doubts a) 

this kind of a bill. Conservative" 
umnist James Kilpatrick opposes) 
lute-shield laws as "unconstituli 
They could result in intolerable VÀ 
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the Fifth and Sixth Amendments.” The 
Fifth Amendment says that indictments 
for capital or “otherwise infamous 

crimes can be handed down only by 
grand juries; this safeguard against un- 
just accusation could be weakened if the 
amount of evidence available to grand 
:uries were reduced. Similarly, the Sixth 
Amendment guarantees a defendant the 
right "to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against hir" and “to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor”; both rights could suffer if 
an entire profession were excused from 
cooperation at trials. In other words, 
many newsmen who argue for absolute 
privilege seem to cast the possible con- 
frontations always in terms of govern- 
ment v. press. But it is just as likely that 
newsmen would be subpoenaed by in- 
dividual defendants who are falsely ac- 
cused of a crime or feel themselves per- 
secuted by the authorities or some 
powerful group 

Newsmen should also be wary about 
demanding an absolute privilege broad- 
er in scope than that accorded to their 
fellow citizens, including lawyers, doc- 
tors and clergymen. The parallel is far 
from exact, since the journalist's public 
service role is to report information and 
his prime obligation is to his readers, 
while members of other professions 
must serve their private clients first. The 
law varies by state, but in New York, 
for example, those professions granted 
privilege get it only in specific situations 
(anything said to a priest in the con- 
fessional is privileged). Lawyers may 
notewithhold information about a cli- 
ent's intent to commit a crime. In all 
three professions, privilege -can be 
waived by the clients. 

The most likely alternative to ab- 
solute privilege is a "qualified-shield" 
bill providing protection within careful- 
ly circumscribed limits—which is al- 
most certainly the only kind of bill Con- 
{ Ervin last week 
introduced a bill that would provide for 
Immunity unless a newsman had “ас- 
tual personal knowledge which tends to 
Prove or disprove the commission of the 
crime charged or being investigated.” 

A qualified bill might strike a fair- 


j €r balance between the rights of jour- 
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nalists and their fellow citizens. But it 
would also open the way for abuse by 
aggressive prosecutors and unsympa- 
thetic judges. A shield with limitations 
might create more problems than it 
would solve since all limitations would 
be endlessly arguable. Says Los Ange- 
les Times Editor William Thomas: 
“We'll probably get a qualified bill, and 
we'll go on spending our time in the 
courts." * 

Crazy Quilt. Many journalists 
would prefer not to have shield laws at 
all but to depend on the First Amend- 
ment and fight each incursion on their 
freedom case by case rather than re- 
lying on congressional remedies. The 
very act of defining the sweeping phras- 
es of the First Amendment that protect 
press freedom would also limit that 
freedom. Ervin expressed those doubts 
at the opening of his subcommittee 
hearings last week: “The same Congress 
which grants the privilege may condi- 
tion it on proper conduct. A future Con- 
gress, irritated by a critical press, may 
hold repeal of the privilege as a threat 
to secure a more compliant press. What 
is now protective legislation may tomor- 
row be a hostage to good behavior." 

Qualified or not, a federal law would 
cover only part of the problem, and a di- 
minishing one at that. Since August 
1970, when the Justice Department in- 
stituted new guidelines to the effect that 
such federal subpoenas must be cleared 
with Washington, only 13 subpoenas 
have been written; eleven of the jour- 
nalists concerned had agreed in advance 
to cooperate. А federal statute might el- 
evate the Attorney General's guidelines 
into law, but it would leave unaffected 
the crazy quilt of codes in the 19 states 
that have shield statutes. Congress could 
in theory override state laws to offer fed- 
eral protection for newsmen at the local 
level, but in practice such a sweeping 
measure would be unlikely to pass. 

The greatest flexing of subpoena 
power has been at the state and local 
level. The Chicago Tribune has collect- 
ed more than 350 subpoenas since the 
1968 Democratic convention. In the 
past three years, the Los Angeles Times 
has spent $200,000 fighting 30 subpoe- 
nas and uncounted man-hours fending 
off 50 more that were threatened. Many 
of these subpoenas contained no dan- 
ger to reporters’ sources but merely de- 
manded testimony that might speed and 
enliven legal proceedings. In hope of 
discouraging such time-consuming re- 
quests, reporters at the Chicago Daily 
News have been instructed to destroy 
their notes. 

A federal law granting total or par- 
tial immunity to newsmen might re- 
quire a definition of the class it pro- 
tects. In opposing a shield law last 
winter, Connecticut Governor Thomas 
Meskill caustically challenged a report- 
er's right to claim professional stand- 
ing: “What specific training does he 
need? None. What examinations must 
he pass to be qualified? None.” Adds 
Robert Greene, who heads the inves- 
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SENATOR ERVIN AT HEARINGS LAST WEEK 
Trying to strike a balance. 


tigative team for Long Island’s News- 
day: “If a shield law is passed, a re- 
porter should be defined. He should 
work for a bona fide organization. But 
what is a bona fide organization?" 

Any definition that excludes mem- 
bers of the underground press, pam- 
phleteers or professor-writers could 
narrow the same free flow of informa- 
tion that Congress and the press wish 
to enlarge. 

Without some protection, though, 
reporters worry that their sources of in- 
formation will dry up when they can- 
not be guaranteed anonymity, and the 
real loser will be the public interest. 
“There are two sources in Boston that 
are definitely no longer available to us," 
says Gerard O'Neill, editor of the Bos- 
ton Globe's Pulitzer-prizewinning in- 
vesugative team. "They've helped us be- 
fore, but since the Caldwell decision, in 
spite of all our blandishments, they 
won't even talk to us on collateral sub- 
jects.” Globe Assistant Managing Ed- 
itor Timothy Leland thinks an upcom- 
ing investigative series could land six 
Globe editors and the publisher in jail 
if a grand jury decides to subpoena. *We 
spelled this out to one or two reporters 
whom we wanted to work on the sto- 
ry," he says. "They considered it com- 
bat duty and backed out." 

Within the past year, two TV net- 
works took the unusual step of turning 
down exclusive news stories. CBS de- 
clined to film an interview with a 
woman who had promised to tell how 
she cheats on welfare, and ABC canceled 
talks with Black Panthers in their Oak- 
land headquarters. The reason in both 
Cases: executives felt they could not of- 
fer guarantees of anonymity to their 
subjects. Says California Representa- 
tive Moss, an active foe of Government 
secrecy: “It’s difficult to tell you Гуе 
seen it, but I just sense that there’s som 
sharpness missing from my even 
news and the stories I read in t 
pers. It’s so subtle; the erosion 
place and you hardly notice it.” | 
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An Unsubsidized Slump? 


T had long been obvious that the соп-: 
struction industry could not continue 
in 1973 the blistering pace of last year. 
when it started a record 2.4 million 
dwelling units, but economists and 
builders originally expected only a mild 
and healthy decline that would halt in- 
cipient overbuilding. Now, however, the 
National Association of Home Builders 
fears that starts will fall 20%, to around 
1.9 million, the lowest since the reces- 
sion year of 1970. That would be about 
twice as sharp a drop as first anticipat- 
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FEDERALLY AIDED PROJECT IN PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


houses for poor families. That enables 
the authorities operating these buildings 
to charge much lower rents than they 
would have to if they paid all the inter- 
est themselves. 

The President ordered that no new 
projects be approved under any subsi- 
dy programs for as long as 18 months, 
while federal officials re-evaluate the 
programs’ effectiveness. But the order 
specified that projects already approved 
by Jan. 5 could go ahead, and it was 
originally thought that enough work 
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been signed, no federal funds will p | ers 
be available, and the future of the hoM dit 
ing is uncertain. "The Government | M| ing 
us holding the bag," Kerr asserts, "n thr 
Chicago Housing Authority had а id hoc 
cations pending with the Governmen 
for 8,500 units; now all work from il, | Bla 
ning to demolition has stopped. Plan | 
for public-housing projects also M 
been interrupted in Milwaukee and By | 
timore, and will be resumed only intl р 
unlikely event that local officials aa | | 
find money to replace federal financing| str 
The effect of the freeze on son 
builders will be drastic. In Georgi | 
alone, it is estimated that the suspen gel 
sion of the subsidy programs will coy! hav 
contractors $383 million in potential s 
business over the next year and a hall fi 
NEN vone | lack 
| is li 


HARLEM SITE ON WHICH WORK HAS BEEN HALTED mute 


A case for restudy can be made, but the wisdom of a moratorium remains open to doubt. Esser 


ed, and enough to put a painful crimp in 
builders’ profits and hardhat payrolls. 

The outlook has been darkened by 
President Nixon’s decision to halt new 
federal Полы for subsidy programs 
that last year financed the construction 
of 14% of all housing starts. Three key 
programs are involved: 

1) The Public Housing program, un- 
der which the Government pays to local 
housing authorities about two-thirds of 
the rent charged low-income tenants in 
projects designed for them. 

2) Section 235 of the Housing Act of 
1968, under which the Federal Housing 
Administration helps families with av- 
erage annual incomes of about $7,000 
to buy houses. Such families can get 

pHA-insured mortgage loans of as much 
as $24.000. and pay as little as 1% inter- 
est omthem; the Pur the rest. 
3) Section 236 o the Housing Act, 
ünder which the Government pays most 
of the interest on mortgage loans to 


(lenders for ар; 
ther lender: apartment 
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was under way to keep builders busy 
all year. Indeed, George Romney, who 
was Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development when the freeze began, in- 
sisted that at least a quarter of a mil- 
lion subsidized units would be finished 
this year, about as many as in 1972. 
Now, though, it has become obvious 
that the freeze will not only prevent 
much new building, but will stop many 
slum-rebuilding projects in mid-course 
Pang site-clearance work or even ac- 
tual construction already in progress. 
Housing officials in bine ities S 
such projects along on the basis of ver- 
bal commitments from federal officials. 
They sign a formal subsidy contract 
only when the builders are about to be- 
gin putting up steel and pouring con- 
crete, or have already begun. 
According to New York City's 
housing chief Andrew Kerr, the city, 
acting on Government promises of aid, 
' had begun construction of 6,000 units. 
But because no written agreement had 
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— $44 million just inside Atlanta. Napier 
ark, N.J., officials put the likely los! u 
construction payrolls in that city fual 
$86 million. Black-owned mort $o Wi 
banking firms that have sprung ù furit 
specialize in subsidy work will be rok, 
even more than the builders. DEM fine 
Travis, president of Chicago's SI Мег 
Mortgage Corp. the nation’s J ach 
black-owned mortgage company: on 4 
cut his staff 25% since the free) li 
gan. He says he knows of at least ? And 
Other black-managed mortgage , Jorat 
cerns around the country that have Mice [ 
pushed into bankruptcy or merge? «9 pi 
The programs have not be o ch 
mally scrapped, just suspended WY. | 
ficials ponder whether they do eng fhe | 
good ssibly Erw 
changed form. A case for s 
can certainly be made. Some O ў 
sidy programs have been scare 
scandal. Before a belated FHA a 
down, fast-buck operators in 4 % H 
' ісѕ bought or built ramshackle ^ 


; under Section 235, got inflated 
ations from FHA appraisers and 
w the buildings to unsuspecting buy- 
үп at unjustifiably high prices. In ad- 
dition, the attempt to move public hous- 
ing out of the ghettos and scatter it 
through white middle-class neighbor- 
hoods has met with increasingly stub- 
born resistance in communities from 
Black Jack, Mo., to Forest Hills in New 
York City. 

Builders concede that there have 
been abuses, but argue that tighter man- 
agement from Washington could elim- 
inate them without battering the con- 
struction industry or Stopping needed 
slum clearance. They fear, however, 
that it will be a long time before they 
get any federal subsidy again—and with 
good reason. HUD officials in Chicago 
have not yet even received federal 
guidelines for evaluating the success or 
failure of the suspended programs. That 
lack indicates that the federal restudy 
is likely to use up the full 18 months, 
| and then some 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 
М 
|" ° > Fi 
fA Puzzling Suit 
When an investor wants to buy 
Bil shares in a typical mutual fund, he goes 
to one of the fund's own salesmen or to 
a broker who has been designated by 
ithe fund as its agent. For his services, 
jjj Which may include counseling but of- 
|ten consist of по! more than filling out 
à form and mailing it in to the fund, 
ithe salesman or broker-agent is reward- 
d with the sweetest commission in the 
Securities industry: an average of 8% 
08.5% of the total purchase price, com- 
pared with an average of 1.45% on 
SS n des in corporate stocks such as Gen- 
eral Motors and U.S. Steel. 
J Last week the Justice Department 
declared that this arrangement—which 
mutual funds have for years argued is 
fssential to their ability to market their 
Net roducts—violates anti-monopoly laws, 
та jos nd filed suit in federal court to break 
2 ity up. Three of the country’s largest mu- 
t.e ша! funds were named as defendants 
norte! gO Were the National Association of Se- 
ing U y(Utities Dealers, many of whose 4,200 
1| be Vroker members act as fund agents, and 
Оет line major brokerage houses, including 
oS arg errill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
's laf Bache & Co, and Paine, Webber, Jack- 


pany On & Curtis. 
Й. In effect, the suit asks that mutual 


b 
TRUNG 


freeze 


e 
5d ound shares be traded exactly like cor- 
Ja 


c orate Stocks. A customer, in the Jus- 
have bce Department's view, should be able 
rge pe Pick up the phone, call any broker 
beer e chooses, and put in an order to buy, 
М 100 shares of any fund he selects. 
Jo oF n° broker would then match his or- 
258101) Fr With the offer of someone who wants 


ch M Sell 100 Shares (at present, mutual 
of the nd shares are nearly always sold back 
carre n the fund itself) and execute a trade 
HA © Standard commission rates. 

д d U Such a trading market in mus- 
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tual fund shares would actually work, 
if the courts eventually order one into 
existence, is something of a mystery. 
The price gyrations of the regular stock 
market, which are ruled by investors' 
shifting expectations of future profits, 
would seem to be impossible in a mar- 
ket for mutual fund shares. Funds are 
obligated by law to buy back their own 
shares at a price that reflects each 
share's equity in the fund's net assets. 
No seller would offer his shares at a dis- 
count in the trading market if he could 
sell them to the fund "at net" Nor 
would any buyer pay a premium to pur- 
chase shares from a private seller if the 
funds continued their present practice 
of offering new shares at a price de- 
termined by asset value. Indeed, Justice 
Department officials expect that mutual 
fund shares would trade at prices no dif- 
ferent from those set under the present 
system. The only difference would be 
lower commissions. 

On Wall Street, mutual fund exec- 
utives were puzzled as to why the Jus- 
tice Department had filed without warn- 
ing a suit that some fund men believe 
was not completely thought through. 
Last month the Securities and Exchange 
Commission launched hearings on the 
marketing of mutual fund shares. Says 
Donald R. Pitti, president of Wiesen- 
berger Services, a firm that analyzes mu- 
tual funds: "No matter how good the 
intentions of the Justice Department 
may be, its timing is horrendous." Of- 
ficials of the department are known to 
have been watching closely a suit filed 
two months ago by a private investor 
who also contends that the present sys- 
tem is monopolistic. Apparently the 
Government trustbusters feared criti- 
cism from consumer watchdogs that 
they had left it to a private individual 
to break up a restrictive trade practice. 

A Benefit. Though it may take 
years for the courts to decide the Jus- 
tice Department suit, mutual fund 
shareholders may benefit from a much 
speedier resolution of a similar prob- 
lem. Just as fund investors have to pay 
sales commissions when they buy 
shares, so do the funds have to pay com- 
missions when they buy or sell stock 
for their investment portfolios. On 
transactions of less than $300,000, 
the commissions: are fixed by stock 
exchanges. 

Last week James Needham, chair- 
man of the New York Stock Exchange, 
advocated scrapping the fixed-commis- 
sion rule and allowing rates to be ne- 
gotiated by the funds and the brokers 
who handle their investment business. 
The mutual funds, along with pension 
funds, insurance companies and other 
big investors, could then use their bar- 
gaining power to get commission rates 
reduced. Consequently, mutual funds 
could put more of their customers’ mon- 
ey to work in the stock market, rather 
than paying it ош in commissions to 
brokers who have already been hand- 
somely rewarded by selling the funds 
own shares to the public, 


AIRLINES 


Allegheny’s Ascent 


Allegheny Airlines sounds like the 
name of a puddle-hopping carrier that 
serves a mountain range in Pennsylva- 
nia. But to the heads of the nation's 
major trunk lines, Allegheny appears as 
a fire-breathing imperialist swallowing 
up lesser lines and challenging the gi- 
ants for airspace. Though it is still 
classed as a regional carrier, Allegheny 
in the past five years has grown to be- 
come the sixth largest airline in the U.S. 
in passenger traffic. Its revenues have 
nearly quadrupled to $265 million, and 
profits have risen to $6.000,000 last year 
from a loss of $5,000,000 in 1967. The 
acquisition of the financially troubled 
Lake Central airlines in 1968 and Mo- 
hawk Airlines last year has given Al- 
legheny a route system that embraces 


DAVID BURNETT 


SEAWELL (LEFT) & BARNES 
Something less than merger. 


70 cities from Memphis to Montreal. 

This year, President Leslie ("Les") 
Barnes has added a few more cities 
to the list of destination points for Al- 
legheny passengers: London, Paris, 
Rome, San Juan. In order to acquire 
them, Barnes had to tie up with yet an- 
other ailing carrier: Pan American, 
which has revenues nearly four times 
Allegheny's but has lost $150 million 
since 1968. The two lines are not üc- 
tually merging—at least not yet—but 
they are offering one-week, single-tick- 
€t. group tours to Europe and the Car- 
ibbean for residents of 16 cities served 
by Allegheny. Customers fly from their 
home towns via Allegheny to a major | 
“gateway,” like New York or Boston, 
then board a Pan Am plane for the over 
Seas hop. Sample price: $310 round-tri 
plus at least $70 for ground accomm 
dations from Dayton to Lon 0 


week, v. as much as $520 econo 
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fare alone for Dayton-New York and . 


New York-London tickets purchased 
separately. In addition, Pan Am clerks 
in London, Paris and Rome will act as 
Allegheny ticket agents for Overseas 
passengers who want 10 go on to, say, 
Detroit after getting off a Pan Am plane 
ata port of entry. 

Barnes first suggested the get-to- 
gether last year. but Pan Am Chairman 
William Seawell may benefit most from 
the symbiosis. Pan Am, which has no 
significant intra-U.S. routes, has been in 
the market for a domestic partner for 
years, but merger talks with Eastern, 
United, TWA and Braniff have all fall- 
en through. Now that Seawell’s econ- 
omies have begun to push Pan Am to- 
ward profitability, Allegheny’s Barnes 
sees the two lines as made for each oth- 
er. They stand to capture as much as 
$500 million a year in additional rev- 
enue by offering single-ticket service to 
passengers who live in cities served by 

Allegheny and fly to Europe or the Car- 
ibbean. Since the tie-up is so far much 
looser than a merger, Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval has not been required. 
Barnes also has his eyes on other 
skies. Allegheny has applied to the CAB 
for routes to Los Angeles, Dallas—Fort 
Worth and Atlanta. If he can get routes 
to Atlanta from Detroit, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, Barnes pledges to forgo Al- 
legheny's annual federal subsidy. In re- 
turn for flying into such small cities as 
Danville, Ш. апа Johnstown, Pa., where 
traffic does not otherwise support com- 
mercial service, Allegheny collected 
$3,200,000 from the CAB last year. 

Barnes’ promise to give up the sub- 
"sidy will be an incentive for the CAB to 
award Allegheny the Atlanta routes, but 
other airlines may oppose the move 
— particularly Delta, which is based in 
Atlanta. If Barnes wins he pledges that 
on Jan. 1, 1975, his line will “request 
formal designation as a trunk carrier” 
—the first line to gain that distinction 
since Trans-Caribbean Airways was so 
designated in 1956. 
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EAST-WEST TRADE 
Ordeal on the Volga 


On a snowy plain near the Volga 
River 625 miles southeast of Moscow 
stands the most important monument 
to East-West trade yet erected: the $800 
million Togliatti auto plant. Completed 
in 1970 and equipped by Italy’s Fiat, 
the plant is scheduled to turn out some 
500.000 sedans this year. For business- 
men throughout the West, Togliatti's 
completion stands as proof that capi- 
talists and Communists can cooperate 
in a major industrial venture. But for 
Fiat, the experience has been a virtu- 
ally profitless ordeal. 

Fiat Chairman Giovanni Agnelli 
concedes that the company has done no 
better than break even on the contract; 
unexpected costs ate up $100 million 
in fees that it received from Moscow. 
Now the last of the 2,000 Fiat engi- 
neers who worked on the project are re- 
turning to Italy and filling in the details 
of a story of unending problems. Their 
narratives should be of interest to U.S. 
businessmen who are getting overtures 
to build plants in the Soviet Union. 

Headlong Trouble. The biggest 
trouble was that the Soviets were in a 
headlong rush to motorize; they insist- 
ed that the plant be in operation within 
three years from the day that ground 
was broken in January 1967. The coun- 
try had only a fledgling auto industry 
at the time, so the plant had to have its 
own foundries and forges, and turn out 
its own spare parts and accessories. Its 
three assembly lines were to produce a 
single model based on the Fiat 124. But 
to negotiate Russia’s rutted rural roads, 
the chassis had to be redesigned to ride 
1% inches higher off the ground than 
the 124. To survive bitter Soviet win- 
ters, the car had to start unfailingly at 
— 13° F. “To do all this in the time al- 
lowed, we had to take risks," recalls Vin- 
cenzo Buffa, Fiat vice-director-general. 
"We started building before we knew 


RUSSIAN WORKERS LEAVE TOGLIATTI PLANT 


р. 


what machines would be needeq» 
construct the modified car. 0 
Slip-ups сате like ice on „i 
steppes. The Italians estimated that tl р 
million cubic yards of earth would} n 
to be moved for the plant's founda r 
{һе final total was closer to 40 millia m 
When construction stretched into thee! ai 
vere winter of 1968-69, work crews i me 
to mount jet aircraft engines on trud (kt 
and focus the exhaust on the ground, | sm 
thaw it, and on newly poured E tho 
to keep it from cracking. In the Sprin Ab 
the construction site became a sea g] Ro! 
mud. Hundreds of yards of dikes and Lite 
runoff canals had to be built. Fiat had oth 
to rely on Soviet subcontractors to sup of | 
ply many of the parts it needed in th lak! 
early stages of production. Tires fron, the 
the factory of Jaroslav wore out aftel of t 
no more than ten miles of testing, On the 
Italian at the plant estimated that full shel 
half the parts furnished by Soviet sup) СОП 
pliers had to be discarded. | brat 
Fiat engineers found their Sovi пу 
workers something less than heroic. Т 
buses that brought workers from thei 
homes about seven miles away some pree 
how took 1⁄ hours to make the (гір: man 
that few workers were eyer on the j phi 
before 10 a.m. To avoid missing the bu} T 
home, they sometimes quit a half-hoy} 

: : conf 
early. One Italian mechanic report һе 
finding a machine that had been lea! | 
ing 40 Ibs. of oil a day for two week т] 
its Soviet operators had neglected tO store 
quest repairs. “Our conception of тай е | 
tenance is entirely unknown to Шеге; 
the Italian said. i “igh 

Still, Fiat executives insist that Тт 
gliatti was a worthwhile undertakitil jqu 
Bringing the U.S.S.R. into the auto anew 
has brought considerable prestige ?Pbusir 
publicity to Fiat. More important, “from 
ecutives apparently figure that у is 
have learned enough from the mistakbour 
at Togliatti to profit elsewhere in Eto th 
ern Europe. Since construction al "han 
Togliatti plant began, Fiat has souglights 
and won contracts to build auto pliffle, \ 
in Yugoslavia and Poland. Wine. 
anno 
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on pi s for Lights 
that, Dark Day g 


ith much fanfare, U.S. distillers 

S hag) E brought on the market a new 
mill rink called light whisky. After years 
oim] of effort, liquor firms got the Govern- 
ew e ment to change its quirky distilling reg- 
S hag! ulations and permit them to produce a 


А) smooth, flavor-thin whisky that they 
lj а 
сете! thought would appeal to modern tastes. 


> sprip| A brave bevy of brands entered the lists: 
> Spring 


| al American, Galaxy, Honey-Go- 
LM й| КЫ Free Spirit, Northern Light and 


kes and} others. Sadly for this latter-day charge 
Fiat haj of the Light Brigade, it has been Ba- 
5 tO sup laklava all over again. With Scotch to 
d in th the right of them, bourbon to the left 
es fron of them and vodka down the middle, 
ut afte the lights, after eight months on the 
Ing. On shelves, have barely made a dent in the 
hat full competition. A very few individual 
viet SUM brands may yet sell well, but the indus- 
| try consensus is that light whisky, on 
г Sovig the whole, is an idea whose time may 
roic. Thi never come. "Li isky has been 
om thei greeted with a ya lys Ја 
iy SOT man, president of j ; E. Seagram, 
Я шр which sells two lighis: Galaxy and Four 
1 the f Roses Premium. 
g theby “Limited. A major cause is general 
ralf-hotl confusion in the minds of dealers and 
терот the public. According to a nationwide 
зеп leah survey by Clark Gavin Associates, Long 
о Weel toto nd. based marketing consultants, 
ted {OF store owners believe that at a time when 
Of mêl Һе makers of most alcoholic products 
О then stress lightness, calling a new drink 


т) ight? does nothing to distinguish it 
that T from, say, Canadian or Scotch whiskies. 
lertakitLiquor dealers are unsure whether a 
auto new light drink will bring additional 
stige business or merely siphon sales away 
rtant, from older labels. As a result, light whis- 
that ky is often stacked willy-nilly among 
- mistbourbons and rye blends on the shelves 
e in Efo that buyers come across it only by 
on al"thance. With their fuzzy image, the 
as souflights have failed to attract young peo- 


uto РЇЇ, who continue to down vodka and 
Ine. The lights also have gone all but 
parket. Because there is so little call 
or the drink, bar owners are reluctant 
ven many distillers, despite their 
gê fight for the new drink, are unable 
Ое it. Some liquor executives were 
"ately dubious about light whisky 
T Wantities only to be ready in case the 
Others are waiting 
SM period and thus prove worth 
i. ПК of promoting hard. Says Joseph 
«V fieling: "Money is tight and most dis- 
| @ ets are Watting for the full market re- 
hyhow, but this is partly because 
eit association with traditional 
nefits from QAO Spee : 
esi 
famous оче milarity of its w 
E 


innoticed among blacks, an important 

P use their limited space to carry it. 
i _ | unwilling to spend heavily to pro- 
1, Ош the beginning, and made large 

шай BUNK did catch оп. 

Bh see which brands survive the intro- 
*efelin, vice president of American 
gf lon." A few lights are selling well 
lands. National Distillers’ Crow Light 


FOUR ROSES DIST CO, NYC. 
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FOUR ROSES 
PREMIUM 


LAT 


A FOUR ROSES AD 
Balaklava all over. 


ers Occasionally choose Four Roses Pre- 
mium, unaware that it has been trans- 
formed into a light. 

In the absence of big ad budgets, 
some companies are resorting to unusu- 
al marketing gimmicks to push their 
goods. Federal Distillers has zeroed in 
on women drinkers with a “Lady Like” 
brand, which it touts as “love in a bot- 
tle.” In the Chicago area, Barton Brands 
introduced its QT brand with a 
money-back guarantee if the buyer is 
not satisfied. 3H 

Yet even if light whisky goes down 
the drain as a separate drink, the liquor 
companies, which distilled 180 million 
gallons in advance of federal approval 
to sell it, will not be grievously hurt. 
They can always put it into their tra- 
ditional blends, as Seagram is doing 
with its 7 Crown. At the very least, 
though, the advent of light whisky has 
failed to give liquor sales the rosy new 
glow for which distillers once hoped. 


MARKETING 
Exxon Victorious 


What a heavy burden is a name that 
has become too famous. 
—Voltaire 


Changing the name of a well-known 
consumer product is one of marketing's 
most dangerous and delicate tasks. One 
major misstep can confuse consumers 
and cause sales to plunge. Nevertheless, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) decided 
last May to gather all its products, its 
subsidiaries and its corporate title un- 
der the single new name of Exxon, a 
less than lyrical word produced by a 


row bourbon, and buy2® computer and meaning nothing at all. 
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Now, after an exquisitely orchestrated 

campaign of advertising and sign chang- 

ing, Exxon Corp. is well on its way to 

bringing 'off one of the most extensive. 

expensive and successful name changes 

in marketing history. 
The switch began in July when the 1 

first of the company's 25,000 U.S. gas 

stations began putting up Exxon signs 

to replace the firm’s other brand names: 

Esso, Humble and Enco. To fill its 

need for new signs (along with the big 

board, each station requires about 50 

smaller ones for gas pumps and such), 

Exxon had to parcel the work among 

30 manufacturers. In addition, the new 

trademark had to be affixed to 11 mil- 

lion credit cards, 22,000 oil wells and 

18,000 buildings, plus innumerable em- 

ployee identification badges, truck mud- 

flaps and pencils. The company ex- 

pects to complete the sign changeover 

by early April at an estimated cost of 

$100 million. 

Tiger. As Exxon signs sprouted 

along highways, the company began a 
bouncy $25 million advertising cam- 
paign to gain public acceptance for its 
new name. Exxon brought the Esso 
tiger back into its ads with the slogan: 
"We're changing our name, but not 
our stripes." In one of the drive's most 
successful commercials, the tiger is 
summoned back to duty from the ^Ad- 
vertising Hall of Fame" and is given a 
banzai by such sales stars as Speedy 
Alka-Seltzer, Borden's Elsie the Cow 
and Planters’ Mr. Peanut. 

Some of the franchised station own- 

ers felt a strong loyalty to their old 
brand names. To win them over, the 
company held a series of conventions. 
“It was a risky situation because we 
didn’t want them to switch to some oth- 
er company,” explains an Exxon exec- 
utive. In the end, Exxon reports, not a 
single dealer left the corporate fold be- 
cause of the name change. Confusion 
inside the Exxon board room was so 
great that at one point directors who 
let slip the name of an old brand like 
Enco or Humble had to pay a 25¢ fine 
into small tiger-shaped banks. 

Why such a troublesome and expen- + 
sive switch? The main reason is that Cad 
since the breakup of Standard Oil in 
1911, no company can use tbe name 
Standard nationally—not even the 
name Esso, which comes from 5.0. 
Jersey Standard used Esso in the East, 
Humble in Ohio and Enco elsewhere. 
With the Exxon name the company can 
eliminate wasteful overlap in produc- . 
tion and promotion costs, t 

Exxon officials are тоге than sat- 
isfied with the way things have gone. 
Despite the name change, the compa- 
ny’s revenues last year rose almost 9% 
over 1971. One sure sign that Exxon 
has arrived as a brand name is that i 
has become the butt of cartoon 
jokes. For example, a cartoon in 
magazine shows a picture of the 
House with a sign overhe 
Nixxon. і 
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Sweethearts on Parade 


Though he is a plumber by trade, 

AFL-CIO President George Meany be- 

comes a master stagehand when he sets 

up an appearance by President Nixon 

before the nation’s labor leaders. Late 

in 1971, when union bosses were com- 

plaining that wage-price controls were 

rigged against workers, Meany person- 

ally wetblanketed the President; he 

even forbade the union orchestra to 

play Ruffles and Flourishes when Nix- 

on arrived at the AFL-CIO convention. 

But a rapprochement began when 

Meany turned benevolently 

neutral in last year's election. 

Last week, if music had been: 

called for when Nixon ad- 

dressed a closed-door session 

of the AFL-CIO executive 

council in Bal Harbour, Fla., 

| it would have had to be Let 

j Me Call You Sweetheart. 

Meany and Nixon paraded 

arm in arm out of the meet- 

ing and past applauding 

union officials. Said Meany 

of Nixon’s talk: “I thought 
he done very well.” 

M - So, apparently һай 

M Meany. This week the labor- 

E management advisory com- 

mittee to the Cost of Living 

Council, the agency that 

administers Phase III, is ex- 

pected to replace the old 

5.595 guideline for negotiat- 

ed wage increases with a 

much more flexible standard. 

Instead of hewing to any nu- 

merical guideline, Phase III 

labor contracts would then 

be allowed to reflect the cur- 

rent rate at which the cost of 

living is rising, how much 

productivity has increased 

and even the profit level of the indus- 

try involved. 

The new standard, which: Nixon 
must have known was coming, obvious- 
ly risks giving a new spin to the de- 
structive wage-price spiral. United Rub- 
ber Workers President Peter Bommar- 
ito, who will be negotiating several 

рэла: contracts later this year, told 
colleagues in Florida that he plans to 
shoot for a 10% pay raise in the first 
year of each new pact. An implied tie 
_ between wage increases and the cost of 
` living would almost surely prompt 
union negotiators to press for extra-high 

__ wage boosts, since the Government's 
тег price index has lately taken 
some big jumps. In January it rose by a 
tressing .5% almost entirely because 
| food prices took their wildest leap 
record—an increase of 2.3% in a sin- 


PRESIDENT NIXON & GEORGE MEANY IN FLORIDA 
The master stagehand did well. 


lixon may well have been 
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acceding not only to Meany's wishes, 
but also to those of COLC Chairman 
John T. Dunlop. As head of a special 
Government council organized in 1971 
to cool off wage inflation in the con- 
struction industry, Dunlop deliberately 
shunned any "one number" in review- 
ing pay settlements, arguing that equity 
varies widely from contract to contract. 
Dunlop's success with that philosophy 
was impressive: average construction 
wage hikes dropped from a ruinous 
18% annually in 1970 to a moderate 
5.7% last year. 

Nixon's appearance at the AFL-CIO 
meeting and the new flexibility in wages 
were only the two freshest roses tossed 


AP 


by the White House lately in labor's 
path, Meany was respectfully consulted 
on both Dunlop’s appointment and that 
of Peter Brennan, a New York City 
hardhat leader who became the first 
union man to head the Labor De- 
partment in almost 20 years. The Pres- 
ident also took the extraordinary step 
of inviting Meany to submit his per- 
sonal nominees for several top-rank- 
ing jobs in the Housing and Urban 
Development, Commerce and Defense 
departments. Finally, Nixon promised 
to do what he can to protect indus- 
tries that are losing jobs because of for- 
eign competition. 

What did Nixon get in return? For 
gne thing, BS M to have diluted la- 
bor support for the blatantl ion- 
ist Burke-Hartke ЫШ. АКОП 
nounced “attractive” a proposed Nixon 
bill that would instead give the Pres- 
ident discretionary power. to raise tar- 
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| / 
iffs against nations that are though | П 
discriminate against U.S. goods ur 
labor leaders pledged to be "cos І 
tive" about keeping any strikes m І 
to a minimum. Nixon has taken N l 
pride in recent labor peace, ап | 
a high priority on keeping the “| | 
humming economy from develop; | 
case of 1973 strike sputters, ng | g 
| Cr 
| |: Ac 
| mé 
MONEY 4 | Hs 
ad 
Dollar Skeptics | | B 
Like a dental patient who wor! I zin 
that one shot of Novocain will noi [| BS 
him through the drilling, internatio | Jar 


moneymen last week warily eyed | n 


second dollar devaluation in 14 moni! р Ch 
skeptical about how long its ai Als 
numbing effects would last, At we j Û 
end the signs were discouraging. 0 
In Washington, Federal Rese! Giy 
Board Chairman Arthur Burns | Ma 
nounced bravely, “As far as I’m û І witl 
cerned, this is the last devaluaig| acc 
Many speculators clearly did naii list 
lieve him. Bursts of late selling dij J 
the dollar's price down against (ез | (BL¢ 


franc, Dutch guilder and Italian | 
Through Wednesday, the West Gem] Nam 
Bundesbank found enough buyen 
dollars to unload some $950 mil) 
of the $6 billion in unwanted grèf 
backs that it had been forced tol) 
just before the devaluation, but oni 
day it had to buy dollars again (09V as 

port the price. | Sm: 

The free-market price of goli] 

London touched a historic high 0 вуямд 
an ounce and closed at $85, up 240. Bo» 
since the devaluation and 119% Шү 
past two years. That price has econ о Ш 
impact only on miners, jewelers al']NboNes 
dustrial users of the metal, since ДРАМ tt 
value of the dollar is no longer forse To 
gold. But as a barometer of speculis dant 


^ à cle MALAYsi 
sentiment the gold market was "yog e ts 
of no NEPAL (1 


registering a landslide vote 
dence in the dollar. The only maf дүү, К 
change market that was quiet thii 
out the week was Tokyo, where bit Fol 
offers for dollars were readily a f 
at a fairly stable price of 265-5 yer bras 
New York’s Morgan (Д7 
Trust Co: calculates that the lates б 
valuation has shaved ап average en 
_ off the price of the greenback M 

to the money of 14 major U: a 0.8 
partners. Taking into account | in 
cember 1971 devaluation а5 n 
dollar is now worth an average з 
less against these currencies. 7 

tion is whether that decline W ew 
U.S. exports cheap enough fon 
buyers, and imports expensive. 
for American consumers, t0 wil 
international trade closer tO jy; 
—and whether the still ner", 
change markets will give the 0! 
tion the necessary time to beg!” 
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Separated. Carl В. Stokes, 45. first 
black mayor of Cleveland (1967-71), 
who now deals with the urban crisis 
from his post as nightly news commen- 
tator on a New York City television sta- 
tion; and Shirley Joann Edwards Stokes, 
36; after 15 years of marriage, three 
children. 

ш 

Married. Diahann Carroll, 37. 
fetching nightclub singer, former tele- 
vision star (Julia), and until two weeks 
ago the permanent and much-publi- 
cized fiancée of Talk Show Host David 
Frost, and Freddé Glusman, 39, owner 
of a chain of Las Vegas clothing stores; 
both for the second time: in Las Vegas. 
Friends for the past two years, Carroll 
and Glusman first met backstage after 
one of the singer-actress’ Las Vegas 
appearances. 


Е 

Died. Elaine Shaffer, 47, leading 
lady of flutists; of cancer of the lungs; 
in London. Shaffer first performed with 
the Kansas City Philharmonic whose 
conductor, Efrem Kurtz, she later mar- 
ried. With a playing style distinguished 
by flawless technique and warm, full- 
bodied tones, she became one of the 
world’s most widely acclaimed solo in- 
strumentalists. 

а 

Died. Winthrop Rockefeller, 60, 
former Governor of Arkansas and sec- 
ond youngest member of the Rockefel- 
ler brotherhood that includes Nelson, 
Governor of New York, and David, 
chairman of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank; of cancer; in Palm Springs, Cal- 
if. A Yale dropout, Rockefeller was an 
oilfield roustabout and Army infantry- 


` man before settling down after World 


War II to tend to his share of the fam- 
ily fortunes—and to New York café so- 
ciety. When his first marriage to for- 
mer Showgirl Barbara ("Bobo") Sears 
went awry in the early '50s, he left New 
York for the Arkansas hills, built a 
ranch and gradually became the state's 
biggest booster and leading Republican 
organizer. Adopting western boots and 
a straw hat as his trademark, Rocke- 
feller brushed aside charges that he was 
a "jet-set cowboy," offered Arkansas 
voters a mildly conservative platform 
and in 1966 was elected the state's first 
Republican Governor since Recon- 
struction. After his re-election in 1968, 
a stubbornly Democratic legislature 
proved a major obstacle to many of his 
programs, and two years later he was de- 
feated in his bid for a third term. 


п 

Died. Patrick McGinnis, 68, former 
railroad securities analyst who switched 
from rating railroads to running them 
(Norfolk Southern, 1947-52; Central of 
Georgia, 1952-53; New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford, 1954-56; Boston & 
Maine, 1956-62), but went off the track 
in 1965 when he was convicted of en- 
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gineering kickbacks in the sale of 
B & M surplus cars and sentenced to 
18 months in jail: in Glendale, Ohio. 


a 

Died. Elizabeth Bowen, 73, Irish 
novelist whose sensitive tales of young 
girls awakening to the reality of adult- 
hood (The Death of the Heart, The 
House in Paris) earned her comparison 
with Virginia Woolf and Willa Cather: 
of lung cancer: in London. Descended 
from Irish gentry dating back to the age 
of Cromwell, Bowen moved to England 
as a child, briefly studied art, then found 
her forte during the '20s as a writer. 
Among her best books was The Heat 
of the Day, an account of life in Lon- 
don during World War IL. 


n 

Died. Joseph Szigeti, 80, Hungar- 
ian-born violin maestro, who made his 
debut in 1904, his first recording in 
1908; in Lucerne, Switzerland. A re- 
strained, elegant performer in the clas- 
sical tradition, he was also an early pro- 
ponent of 20th century Composers 
Sergei Prokofiev and Fellow Hungarian 
Béla Bartók. 


a 

Died. Frank Costello, 82, onetime 
“prime minister of the underworld,” 
whose nervous hands and hoarse voice 
became familiar to the nation’s televi- 
sion viewers during the Senate crime 
hearings of 1951; following a heart at- 
tack; in Manhattan, In the classic pat- 
tern, Costello graduated from teen-age 
street gangs to bootlegging to control 
of a national slot-machine racket with 
estimated annual revenues of $2 billion. 
By investing widely in police, legislators 
and legitimate businesses, “Uncle 
Frank" became a power in New York 
City politics. He managed to elude any 
major convictions until his reluctance 
to testify fully before Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver's crime investigating committee 
cost him a 14-month prison term for 
contempt of Congress. He later served 
а 34-year term for income tax evasion. 
After an unsuccessful gangland attempt 
on his life in 1957, and a long, success- 
ful battle against deportation, Costello 
spent his last decade in quiet retirement, 
cultivating his Long Island garden. 


a 

Died. Charles S. Mott, 97, U.S. auto 
pioneer and philanthropist; following a 
severe сазе of influenza; in Flint, Mich. 
After moving his family’s axle business 
from upstate New York to Flint in 
1907, Mott sold the com any to Gen- 
eral Motors for shares of GM. stock. 
He spent six decades on G.M.'s board 
of directors and was at one time the _ 
company’s largest single stockholder. _ 
Though legendary for his personal fru- 
gality, he established the Charles Stew- _ 
art Mott Foundation in 1926 to financi 
education, health and recreation pr 
grams, and built it into one of the na- 
tion’s largest philanthropies. 
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NANCY WILLIAMS AS PHAEDRA IN OPENING OF OPERA AT THE FORUM 


And Now, a Mini-Met 


Phaedra, wife of Theseus, spurned 
and disgraced, twists and writhes in an 
agony of incestuous love for her stepson 
Hippolytus. Loosening a white silk sash 
at her waist, she knots it around her 
throat, pulls it tight, then falls to the 
ground in a lifeless swoon, her hair spill- 
ing in an orange cloud over her crimson 
robes. On a balcony overhead, a chorus 
splits the air with a rising lament—a sort 
of aural locust swarm— followed by a 
series of immense, loud gong-tones. 

There are a few inappropriate gig- 
gles at Manhattan’s Lincoln Center, but 
no matter. The important thing is that 
French Composer Maurice Ohana's 
jagged, surrealistic chamber opera, Syl- 
labaire pour Phèdre (1967), has found 
a stage. Together with Henry Purcell’s 
well-known yet seldom performed 17th 
century opera Dido and Aeneas, Oha- 
na’s work last week inaugurated the 
Metropolitan Opera’s Mini-Met—offi- 
cially known as the Opera at the Forum. 

The Mini-Met stage is one that 
many Girl Scout theater troupes might 
find modest. Housed beneath the Vivian 
Beaumont Theater in the Lincoln Cen- 
ter complex, the Forum is a tiny arena 
theater seating 280. There is no pro- 
scenium and no orchestra pit; the mu- 
sicians, instrumentalists as well as cho- 
rus, must squeeze onto a narrow 
balcony suspended above the stage. 

Despite the physical disadvantages, 
“the company has assembled a trio of 
tightly meshed, highly polished produc- 
tions. Mini-Met amply fulfills hopes 
that have been growing for nearly two 
decades. Early in his administration as 
the Met's general manager, Sir Rudolf 


Bing spoke of creating a second opera 
| СС-0. In Public 
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stage for intimate performances of 
small-scale works unsuited to a 3,800- 
seat house, with the dual purpose of pro- 
viding young artists with wider expo- 
sure while attracting audiences not 
smitten with standard repertory. But 
lacking a convenient junior theater like 
Milan’s 600-seat Piccolo Scala or Mu- 
nich’s 500-seat Cuvilliés Theater, and 
with no money to build one, the plan 
lay gathering dust until last spring, when 
Bing's successor, Göran Gentele, took 
it up. Gentele’s plan to use the Juilliard 
School Opera Theater fell through, but 
the Lincoln Center Repertory Theater, 
forced by inadequate funding to cur- 
tail its season, offered the Forum. 

After Gentele’s death last July, it 
fell to Acting General Manager Schuy- 
ler Chapin and his aides to map out final 
details. The resulting three-week season 
of 25 performances features the Ohana- 
Purcell double bill, conducted by Rich- 
ard Dufallo and staged by Paul Emile- 
Deiber, alternating with a rollicking 
treatment of Virgil Thomson’s Four 
Saints in Three Acts, conducted by 
Roland Gagnon and superbly staged by 
Alvin Ailey. 

By sprinkling a few gilded names 
among the less familiar artists who will 
get exposure at Mini-Met, Chapin clear- 
ly hopes to attract subscribers from the 
parent company as well as tap a new 
and younger public. On opening night, 
for example, a gifted newcomer named 
Nancy Williams sang Phaedra, while 
Dido and Aeneas were handsomely dis- 
patched by International Stars Evelyn 
Lear and Thomas Stewart. The audi- 
ence reflected the casting: brocaded la- 
dies and black-tie escorts presumably 
for Lear and Stewart, denim and leath- 
er for Williams. 
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Wanted: A Mandate 


The office door, kept primly 
the previous occupant, now sta 
open. At the windows the beige : Cl 
draperies are swept back to let m onfid 
sunlight for the first time in year, y n E 
itors are no longer announced in hush eck 
tones, but rather greeted with а н Eu. 
wave from the man behind the a o 
who then pulls up an armchair foran throug 
formal chat. ! <40 

Such are the telltale signs y stageh 
Schuyler Chapin has brought an E People 
getic and affable new presence to the; says 
of general manager of the Metropojj, feel th 
Opera. A onetime composition styg, to and 
Chapin has experience as a super 
of classical recordings for the Colum usually 
label and as a chief of programming; until n 
Manhattan's Lincoln Center. Twoye, half-he 
ago he was executive producer of Le dinner 
ard Bernstein's television and film engl His fir 


gura te 
Shur, Chapi 
sy) Kaye 


prises. Then Sir Rudolf Bing's succes ent ор 
as the Met's general manager, Gör ы 
Gentele, named Chapin as his assis aoc 
although Chapin had never before Bronce 
а job in an opera company. Lastly. rec; 
"Meg i ihe reca 

Gentele was killed in a car crash in§ 

inia, c ^hapin got up fr inne 
dinia, and Chapin got up from dinne may h 


find himself acting head of the 90-ê one of 
old institution and one of the most peyarions 
erful figures in the music world. Inlace 2 

Of necessity, much of what Chil hopefu 
has done since then has consisted of Met o. 
ing in outlines sketched by Gentele. half a 
Chapin’s personal signature has bewould 
to appear. After Gentele’s death. with a | 
Met board and staff assumed that pltever, W 
for a Mini-Met (see previous seco Có 
would have to be put off for а yealiLewis v 
was Chapin who pushed for an q-and f 
ing this season, insisting “It is time) Chi 
the Metropolitan once again to betvshould 
a leader and not a follower. е str 
informal "look-in" rehearsal Pelo pc 


mances for students that Chapin En 
ik, t 


ecisioi 


SCHUYLER CHAPIN AT MET REHEARSAL 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


| 
te | ourated were Gentele’s idea, but it was 
ly ШТ Сһарїп who thought of having Danny 
ands M Kaye act as master of ceremonies. 
beige h Chapin has the easy manner and 
let iv! confidence of the well born and proper- 
ears, v. ly schooled (Millbrook School, New 


k Social Register). Thus he has had 
4 í 2 ing the open, first- 
lajan no trouble nurturing 
the al a style introduced by Gentele 
ОГАШ throughout the company—from the 
3 ¢4.000-a-performance stars down to the 
liens y stagehands. "For the first time in years, 
tan 3 people at the Met enjoy their work," 
> to thet says Tenor George Shirley. Now you 
| feel that your problems will be listened 


IN hug, Yor 


горо! Sell ZI 

n Stude| to and that CES will be eas ; 
| n works seven days a week, 

supervi Chapi y 


Colum} usually beginning ave 2s. par 
mmin j until midnight. with ume off only for a 
T 5! half-hour nap around 5. p.m. and, for 
А on “ dinner at the Met with his wife Beity. 
po Le و‎ first season has included 27 differ- 
menor operas and two new productions. 
BAT lit date, the winter flu and other ill- 
~ Ml nesses have necessitated a record 75 cast 
S ASSI changes. "One famous night we had to 
efore kK change three Mimis and two Rodolfos," 
: Last Ji he recalls with a grimace. 

ash in Handicapped. Actually the virus 
n dint may have been partly responsible for 
he 905 опе of Chapin's most popular inno- 
MOSM vations—the use of understudies to re- 
С. place ailing stars. In the past a young 
hat Chl hopeful's dream of stepping in at the 
isted о Мег often remained a fantasy, since 
ientele half a dozen transatlantic phone calls 
has béwould be made to get another singer 
death, with a big reputation. This season, how- 
d thatplever, when the celebrated tenor Fran- 
ious sico Córelli canceled, Singer William 
г a yestiLewis was given a chance to sing Romeo 

yr an (e апа filled the gap admirably. 
is tim Chapin believes that artistic matters 
1 to beaishould be left to artists. He regards him- 
ywer.” е strictly as ап administrator “with 
sal péllyeto power.” Pending the arrival next 
hapin eason of Artistic Director Rafael Ku- 
pelik, this policy has created a certain 
llecision vacuum, one result of which 
as been a spate of scheduling snafus. 
Looking over the spring rehearsal calen- 
jar, the manager of one conductor dis- 
jovered his client and the singers were 
Kheduled for rehearsals on different 
fates. "The Met used to be run like 
|^ efficient concentration camp," he 
ТОМ ед. "Now it's гип like an inefficient 
ay camp." The second half of his com- 
Pent, at least, remains a minority view. 
еее begged not to be judged by 
: St year: all of 1972-73 and most of 
773-74 had been locked into place by 
08. Chapin is doubly handicapped by 
[Pa to work out the plans of two pre- 
roi тоз, He makes по secret of the 
j that he would like to be given a sol- 
suandate to lay plans of his own. He is 
pected in the music world; almost all 
Pan IS rooting for him. But Low- 
К о, chairman of the Met's 
печа good ich a that Chapin has 
[е permane JOD and that a decision on 
lide by aS nt general manager may be 
TOM n: end of this season in April. 
S:“Mr un the running, Wadmond 

“= Ларіп and others.’ 
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Drugstore Profile . 


In an age of medical specialization 
it is not unusual for a patient to visit 
within a short time a family doctor who 
prescribes an antibiotic for a strep 
throat, a psychiatrist who prescribes a 
tranquilizer, and a dentist who pre- 
scribes a painkiller. Some of these med- 
ications are compatible with each other 
and can be taken concurrently. But 
there are notable and alarming excep- 
tions. For example, certain of the anti- 
coagulant drugs used after a heart at- 
tack, in combination with aspirin, may 
increase the tendency toward internal 
bleeding. Some antihistamines, taken 
along with tranquilizers, may produce 
dangerously soporific effects. 

The physician knows the dangers of 
drug antagonism, but is not always 
aware of all the medications that a pa- 
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City pharmacists dispensing prescrip- 
tions under Medicaid are required to 
keep these profiles on Medicaid pa- 
tients. The New Jersey board of phar- 
macy has issued a regulation, now under 
court challenge, requiring all pharma- 
cists to keep such records. In these and 
many other states, a customer who 
hands a prescription to the pharmacist 
is likely to be asked: “Do we have your 
individual medication profile?" If not, 
the pharmacist may try to start one, and 
add to it with successive prescriptions 
or purchases of proprietary drugs. 
When he spots a potentially dangerous 
combination, his responsibility is clear. 

Says Ronald May, pharmacist of a 
mid-Manhattan drugstore who has ac- 
cumulated more than 3,000 individual 
profiles in five months: “We don't de- 
cide anything, but when we get a new 
prescription we advise the physician if 
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METHAQUALONE BRANDS: PAREST, SOPOR, QUAALUDE 
Popular, dangerous and it gets you really stoned. 


tient may be taking, especially those 
bought without prescription. The pa- 
tient knows what he is taking, but is 
rarely aware of the dangers. But there is 
someone in a position to know both the 
drugs being taken and the harm that 
wrong combinations can cause: the 
pharmacist. By keeping a medication 
profile of each steady customer and re- 
ferring to it each time he fills that cus- 
tomer’s prescriptions or sells him over- 
the-counter drugs, he can prevent the 
possibility of a harmful reaction. | 
Growing Risk. Some pharmacies 
have kept such records of prescription 
drugs for decades. But instruction in the 
use of medication profiles has only in re- 
cent years become standard in most 
schools of pharmacy, and the profiles 
are only now coming into widespread 
use for both prescription and propri- 
etary drugs. In fact, some New York 
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ill effects are possible. Then he decides.” 


Morning-After Pill 


Although the Pill and other contra- 
ceptives are readily available, many 
women still havê unwanted pregnancies 
because they neglect—or have no ор- 
portunity—to take precautions before 
intercourse. Now, the Federal Govern- 
ment is acting to provide help in the 
form of the chemical diethylstilbestrol 
(DES). Last week the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration announced that it was in 
the process of clearing DES for use as 
a postcoital contraceptive in certain 
emergency situations. 

The FDA’s action is not unexpected. 
DES, an estrogen-like substance, has 
been used for years to prevent pregnan- 
су in women who take it as long as 72 
hours after intercourse; it has proved 
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an effective “morning-after” pill in tests _ 
with 1,000 University of Michigan co- 
‘eds (TIME, Nov. 8, 1971). Theydrug has 
also been prescribed during pregnancy 
to prevent miscarriage. But, used that 
way, it may be dangerous. Doctors have 
found a high incidence of vaginal can- 
cers in the teen-age daughters of women 
who took the drug. The use of DES as a 
growth hormone in cattle feeds was 
banned by the FDA last summer after it 
was found that it could produce cancer 
in some animals. 
The FDA is aware of these hazards. 
It cautions against regular use of the 
drug as a contraceptive. It also limits 
the use of DES to pregnancies resulting 
from rape, incest, and other situations 
that doctors may consider emergencies. 


The Deadly Downer 


According to its manufacturers, 
methaqualone is a dependable and ef- 
fective sleeping pill. Blurbs in the stan- 
dard Physicians’ Desk Reference attest 
io its “sedative and hypnotic” effects 
and its ability to induce prompt sleep, 
but warn that the drug may also produce 
dependency. The warning is appropri- 
ate. Though the drug may be safe if it is 
taken as prescribed by a physician, in- 
creasing numbers of Americans—espe- 
cially on campuses and in ghettos—are 
obtaining the drug illegally and taking it 
indiscriminately. Methaqualone is rap- 
idly becoming one of the most popular 
~ and dangerous—drugs of abuse in the 
U.S. The Government has only recently 
recognized its dangers and moved to- 
ward establishing controls. 

On the street and on campus, meth- 
aqualone is known by various corrup- 
tions of its trade names: "quads" (from 
Quaalude, made by William H. Rorer 
Inc), *French Quaalude" (from mis- 
pronunciation of Parest, the Parke, 
Davis & Co. brand name), and as "soap- 
ers" (from Sopor, made by Arnar-Stone 
Laboratories Inc.). It was so popular 
among the young people who camped 
out at last year's political conventions 
that Miami Beach's Flamingo Park was 
dubbed "Quaalude Alley." Its abuse is 
now a major problem at many colleges 
and high schools. It is currently favored 
by the addict community in the New 
York City borough of The Bronx, and 
is so fashionable among some drug cul- 
 turists that bowls of it have replaced 
___ Peanuts as a cocktail-party staple. 

_____Users—who are mostly youngsters 
 —are rhapsodic about the euphoric, 
spaced-out state the drug can produce. 
‘Many, calling methaqualone "heroin 
lovers," also believe that itis an aph- 
siac. They are mistaken. As a 
owner,” or depressant, the drug may 
the user from his normal sexual 
aints. But it is also likely to make a 
ale incapable of normal sexual perfor- 
ance. As one Vassar man puts it, “All 

ur inhibitions are definitely broken 
jown- like everything else in your 
CY i "vor 
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in fact, be deadly. Most doctors pre- 
scribe methaqualone in capsules of 150 
mg. to 300 mg., one of which should be 
enough to put the average adult to sleep. 
But drug abusers are not content with 
such tame dosages. Their usual pattern 
is to take two or more, and then wash 
them down with a few pints of beer. 

The combination can be catastroph- 
ic. Methaqualone and alcohol are syn- 
ergistic: one multiplies the effects of the 
other. Taken together, they can depress 
the respiratory center and stop breath- 
ing; they may also slow the reflexes 1n 
the back of the throat, so that if a user 
vomits (which may happen after a large 
dose of methaqualone), he can choke 
and die. 

No Controls. On top of this, meth- 
aqualone is addictive. Unlike insomni- 
acs who abide by their doctor's prescrip- 
tions, abusers develop a tolerance for 
the drug and begin taking increasingly 
larger doses. Then they may become ad- 
dicted. "Resistance can develop after 
only four days," says Mike, a 20-year- 
old San Franciscan. “Then it takes four 

to do what one used to do for you. The 
withdrawals are much worse than her- 
oin, with the same kind of convulsion 
as in an epileptic fit.” 

Despite these dangers, however, 
controls over methaqualone are virtu- 
ally nonexistent. Federal authorities 
have been considering regulations for 
methaqualone for the past few months, 
but have not yet proposed any controls 
on production or sales. The individual 
states have also been slow in acting. In 
New York, methaqualone is classed as 
a dangerous drug; that means that phar- 

macists cannot refill the prescription 
without written authorization from a 
doctor. Connecticut and Maryland are 
considering controls. But in the rest of 
the country, the drug and its dangers 
are unrestricted. 


Test of Time 


More than 35,000 coronary bypass 
Operations have been performed since 
1967, when the surgical technique be- 
came generally known. But many doc- 
tors still question the long-term effec- 
tiveness of the operation, in which a 
vein is taken from a patient’s leg and 
used to carry blood around an obstruc- 
tion in the artery supplying the heart. 
Members of the surgical team that per- 
formed what was probably the first suc- 
cessful coronary bypass apparently be- 
lieve the operation is effective. Drs. 
Michael DeBakey and Edward Dennis 
of Baylor College of Medicine in Hous- 
ton and Dr. H. Edward Garrett, now 
at the University of Tennessee, report 
in the A.M.A. Journal that their orig- 
inal coronary bypass, performed on a 
42-year-old man back in 1964, has 
stood the test of time. Prior to the 
operation, the patient had been in 
pain and unable to work, Though he 
has been hospitalized twice since then, 
he has returned to work—as a truck 
driver, ‘ 
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Surely a little, maybe a lot. And whatever you have learned will be useful for 
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terious and private as always. Even'the 
critical acclaim for V. could not get him 
to reveal himself to the public.,As pub- 
licity shy as J.D. Salinger, as shadowy 
as B. Traven, Pynchon, who is now 35, 
does not grant interviews and will not 
allow himself to be photographed. 
Those who knew him at Cornell in the 
mid-1950s recall a tall, thin man who 
breakfasted on spaghetti and soda pop, 
maintained an above-90 average in the 
physics department and was very self- 
critical where his creative writing was 
concerned. 

He went to Cornell from Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, where his father was 
once the town supervisor. After two 
years he left college for a two-year hitch 
in the Navy, then returned to Cornell 
to finish near the top of his class, this 
time as an English major. V. was writ- 
ten on a $500 advance in New York. 
But Pynchon soon fled the city for Se- 
attle, where his abilities as a mathema- 
tician and writer got him a technical 
writing job at Boeing Aircraft Co. 

Then he fled again, this time from 
the notoriety created by the critical suc- 
cess of V. He is still moving, given away 
to the public only by his books, like one 
of those high-energy atomic particles 
that are never seen but whose existence 
is inferred from the traces they leave 
behind. a R.Z. Sheppard 


Francis, Go Home 


| Ü SMOKESCREEN 
| by DICK FRANCIS 
215 pages. Harper & Row. $6.95. 


. Dick Francis, the British ex-jockey, 
is by now one of the exclusive circle of 
thriller writers whose annual novels 
make review columns and bestseller 
lists. 

A Francis book is a reliable prod- 
uct, full of suspense, with racing back- 


SYNDICATION INTERNATIONAL 


Ы... DICK FRANCIS & STEEPLECHASER 
TE ble ingredients. 
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grounds as sound as Buckpasser's 
bloodlines. His style has one peculiarity: 
a wide streak of rather naive masoch- 
ism. The likes of Spillane use sado- 
masochism calculatedly and in trite 
conjunction with sex. Francis’ men (he 
would never harm a woman) custom- 
arily suffer alone, in traps set by a vil- 
lain far offstage. In addition, permanent 
personal affliction usually lurks some- 
where. The hero of For Kicks has a crip- 
pled hand. Forfeit—one of Francis 
stronger plots—is marred by a wife in 
an iron lung whose patience rivals 
Penelope's. In the new book, the hero 
has a damaged child—big brother 
dropped her on her head, poor little nip- 
per—but fortunately she is a continent 
away from most of the action. 

Despite the foregoing familiar ele- 
ments, Smokescreen marks a change for 
Francis. Though he has written about 
successful riders before, this is the first 
time he has identified with a man who 
has it made. Indeed we are treated to 
the problems of celebrity. The hero, Ed- 
ward Lincoln, is a famous movie sex 
symbol. The ruthless studio connives to 
exploit him; craven flacks bedevil him. 
Lincoln, who grew up in a racing sta- 
ble, promises a dying friend that he will 
check up on why her expensive South 
African stable has not had a winner in 
months. The reason turns out to be pret- 
ty obvious, and Francis goes on to other 
things. Alas for faithful readers, the 
book offers a big scene in the.bowels of 
a gold mine, dull exposition on how gold 
is obtained from rock, and some chat- 
ter about the racial question that makes 
one hope that wanderlust never leads 
Francis to a Navajo reservation. 

It is natural that mystery freaks— 
addicts by definition—should demand 
more of the same from their suppliers, 
who may naturally want to diversify. 
But the rites of the changing room, the 
backstretch betrayals, the chill of winter 
steeplechase meets gave Francis' books 
their singular texture, and he rang very is a tough-minded, chillingly ё 
inventive changes on his basic material. young man named James Kinsella! 
He is downgrading himself when he has been schooled in ecumenical i 
starts globetrotting like Victoria Holtor тасу and trained in the dubious û 
Helen MacInnes. Dick Francis, won't using power to revolutionary €n s. 
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BRIAN MOORE 
The cross as anachronism. 


order called the Albanesians is prep 
ing to preside over the first phases 
new ecumenical breakthrough: 
logue with the Buddhists. 
Meanwhile, in Ireland, a score 
so of monks dwell in an ancient пў 
astery, living as if Vaticans II, Ша 
IV had never occurred. They celebi 
the ancient rite of Benediction. They 
lieve that the Holy Mass is indeed ag 
rifice, and what's more, they offer! 
the forbidden language of Latin. Il 
hear confessions in private, ratherli 
granting the mass public absoluti 
that have become de rigueur. Тһе 
zarre rituals become an internatid 
cause célèbre. Jumbo jets fly in fi 
the States with fervid pilgrims ой) 
worship in the old way. Television 
arrive to broadcast the phenomem 
the world. 
Rome uneasily dispatches а zeal 
young priest to correct the situation 


you please go home? "Martha Duffy senting the superchurch's problet 
the old abbot, a man named 19 

Naughts and Crosses Malley, Kinsella assures him т 
` ly that it is not a matter of fi 

CATHOLICS — merely one of creating “а UP 
by BRIAN MOORE posture.” | 
107 pages. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. The contest between Kinsella | 
$4.95. the abbot is the heart of Brian М? 


ironic but compassionate 51017, " 
is atleast part of the book's insiste? 
cination that Moore teases the 
for a while before the resolution 
comes clear—or even explica ii 
Moore fan remembers the centi 
sis of the author's fine 1955 nove 
Lonely Passion of Judith Б р 
may have a hint of an expla“ гоб 
the spiritual crisis of Judith Hea im 
the faith of Abbot Tomás af 5 
For them both, the way tO a 
through the terror of no faith ^ 


only miracle is prayer. 


The time is some uncertain date i 
the 1990s, and the sign of the EE 
become an anachronism. A Third and 
Fourth Vatican Council haye come and 
gone. The Vatican, now thoroughly em- 
broiled in a highly ecumenical super- 
church, dutifully processes assignments 
through World Ecumen Council head- 
quarters in Amsterdam, Priests skitter 
about the world in gray-green denim fa- 
tigues, carrying musette bags and 
spreading a gospel of social revolution. 
The father general of an old monastic 
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, A fisherman's dream lies 
in the North Atlantic. Yet rich as 
itis with cod, pollock and sal- 
mon, it also spawns some of the 
worst storms and roughest seas 
in the world. 

Like all those who put to 
Sea, fishermen know that bat- 
tling the elements is part of their 
trade. If there’s anything they 
fear, it's the unexpected. The 
Sudden storm that might endan- 


ger their catch, possibly even 
their lives, 


But Britain's Meteorolog- 
ical Office is helping them see 
a little farther into the future. 
With the aid of a computer, 
meteorologists are giving these 
and other fishermen timely 
weather forecasts. The computer 
houses a mathematical model 
of the earth's atmosphere and 
meteorologists feed into it infor- 
mation from weather stations 
around the world. The computer 
then calculates what the weather 
will be like a minute later. By 
repeatedly feeding these results 
back into the computer, a 
24-hour forecast is produced. 
Giving these fishermen a better 
chance to steer clear of trouble. 


jon. Haridwar. 


Whether it's helping 
increase crop yields in the 
Netherlands, rehabilitating the 
handicapped in Germany, or 
designing safer highways in 
France, man is using computers 
to help improve the quality 
of life. 


Computers help people 


help people 
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| J Highly advanced features, top 
| MA materials and superb 
а 


„SManship are incorporated in 
Fals cassette Stereo tape decks. 


| 
| | 
EY result in fantastically clear and 


j distorted recording and playback. 


38 
2 Our GXC-46D and GXC-65D 
Jis sette stereo tape decks employ 
(v revolutionary Akai-developed 
Atomatic Distortion Reduction 
3 h System, our world-renowned 
С RS that's guaranteed fora 
$ ЖЕН and the Dolby* system for 
Me; 29 tape hiss to an inaudible 
=: Both have a tape selector 
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kai cassette stereo tape decks | 
chieve fantastic 
ound reproduction 


hysteresis synchronous outer-rotor 
motor, pause control with lock, a 
distortion eliminating Over-Level 
Suppression (OLS) switch, and 
automatic stop. The GXC-65D has 
an additional feature...the Flip-O- 
Matic, our automatic cassette 
turnover system 


Our two latest models, the 
GXC-36D and GXC-38D cassette 
stereo tape decks, both feature our 
GX head, tape selector switch for 
chromium dioxide tape, automatic 
stop, efficient motor for stable tape 
aval abd reduced wow and finar 


*Dolby is a trademark 
eg of Dolby Laboratories, 
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GXC-650 


control keys for smooth and speedy 
mode selection, tape run indicator 
lamp, OLS switch, and pause control. 
Additionally, the GXC-38D features 
the Dolby noise reduction system. 
Enjoy open reel quality sound 


reproduction with Akai cassett 
stereo tape decks. iat 


Out of the Wilderness 


reveals its secrets only to those . 
for it, and no one will ever cor- 
ach age produces its own 
ecognize their role and 
part in the gigantic cos- 
life. Bless Castaneda 
kind! May their number 


iN DENVER 


How many minutes 
from the Brown 
Palace do you find 
10 banks, 15 
brokerage firms, 

5 drugstores, 

6 movies and 
Denver's leading 
department stores 
and specialty 
shops? 


How fast can 


which is our true home, or a t 
those unaware that more 15 happening to 
many who are ready than has been report- 
ed by the media of every description. 
KATHLEEN M. SLEIGHT 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Sir / Who cares if Carlos Castaneda was 
born in Tahiti in 1945, served in the French 
Foreign Legion and hides it all from your 
clever journalists? Re, 
If he invented this fantasy, it is no less 
honest or true than if he did not, but to see 
ou subject his work and his person to your 
ired leeches under the pretense of under- 
standing is not easy to bear. 
RON FISHER 
Paris 


Sir / "Lo, the poor Indian." The ways of ex- 
ploiting him appear to be infinite. One hopes 
that Juan Matus’ sorcery will provide him 
with the necessities of life while his appren- 
tice watches the money roll in. 

NANCY WOOD 

Schenectady, N.Y. 


„Sir / Your Mr. Castaneda offers nothing 
but a fool’s paradise, and the sooner lazy 
and gullible minds realize this, the better 
for all concerned. 

At the present moment such ideas are 
of course regarded as ridiculous. Neverthe- 
less we are on the threshold of a break- 
through of consciousness; let us make sure 
we take the positive path and not the neg- 
ative road, which can only lead to the moral 
and eventual physical destruction of the 
whole of the human race. : 

DICK SPELLER 

Editor 

Occult Gazette 

London 


frown ‘Palace 


"eG Sir / The most significant part of the arti- 


cle was Castaneda's statement, "Oh, Iam a 
bull-shitter!" How true. 
LANNY R. MIDDINGS 
; San Ramon, Calif. 


One of the World's Great Hotels 


Denver, Colorado 80202 
Karl Mehlmann, General Manager 


Sir / Why try Mescalito, Jimson weed and 
“little smoke" if they cause you to meet u 
_ with a cricket-like being Wi a warty hea 
or a 100-ft.-high gnat with spiky hair and 
drooling jaws? Please pass me an aspirin. 
JEAN SCOVILLE 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


* м 
For reservations and information contact: — | 


R. M. Brooker, Ltd. 
11/12 Norfolk Street 

London WC2, England 

В. M. Brooker, Ltd. 

Frankfurt, Germany 

Mrs SEDI Papazjan Ы 
gent for К. Е. Warn ў 
5 Rue Centrale [ЙҮ 
1003 Lausanne, Switzerland 
Instant Hotels Limited 

P.0, Box 2577 64-686 

Christchurch, New Zealand 

Glenn W. Fawcett 

ДОР, of John А, Tetley Co., Inc. 
075 Wilshire Blvd. " 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90005 


Sir / It is a disgrace that scholarship in this 
country has deteriorated to the point where 
Carlos Castaneda and his ramblings could 
be considered, let alone accepted, as works 
of scholarship. { 
CHRISTOBAL SOLER TORQUEMADA 
Los Angeles 
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‘The Plaid Coat 


Sir / I was surprised to read [March 5 
the addition of Cecil Жый to the one 
of the white-collar unemployed. It would 
have been more appropriate for the Presi- 
dent to keep him around as evidence that the 
_/ | Nixon economic game plan is working by 
e-Pfiblic Domain, С aridwar 
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ou can still bu 


showing that | 
$19.95,еуеп Т do have to КДА 


to doit. Сау 
DICK DIEFFENDERFER | 


Columbus 


Sir / You mean to tell me Mr, $ | 
wasn't hailed and rewarded for Ошу 
something warm and human and m ul 
American in the scene of Mr. Nixon’ 
taking? Why, that picture belongs maa 
chives just because he's in it! th 

MRS. R.E. LAFONTAINE | 


Waterford, Wis. 


Bread and Fish 
j 


Sir / Regarding Mr. Nixon's sugg 
[March 5] that a diet of fish is more pat 
than one of beef, might I, a humble зу 
suggest, King Richard I check on to 
price of fish? 
BARBARA A. CORNWALL 
. Buffalo 


1 


Sir / The truth of the following jing 
unavoidable: 
The high price of steak 
Leaves this to be said: 
Most eaters of cake 
Have plenty of bread. 
COLIN G. JAMESON 
Key West, Fla. 


Legal Euthanasia 


Sir / It is to be hoped that the publicizt 
Dr. Geertruida Postma’s courage [Man 
willstart the changing of laws against 
tary euthanasia. 

What right has the law to make) 
ic prisoners of human beings who feel 
proper time has come and beg release? 

Euthanasia could so benefit thew 

BEATRICE BRAUN | 

Los Angeles 


Sir / No wonder Dr. Postma's mother 
ed "to leave this life.” The best thii 
“merciful” doctor-daughter had to 
was a fatal shot of morphine to relie 
"unbearable mental suffering,” ins 
taking her home and giving her û 
ter’s love and care. | 

DIANA ESCOBAR [ 

Pensacola, Fla. ME 


Sir / Certainly any com assionale M 
being would АУЫ s ЖО that © 
Postma gave her mother the fatal 
out of love. I believe this act, In n 
Dr. Postma, to be completely justi 
moreover, do not feel,she should 0 
to suffer needlessly by the subsea" 
and conviction. | 
r 


. In the same situation, І wou A 
hesitation do the same. I would Pr 
I was suffering with no hope 9 ano 
my health, someone who 10 ed ‘vel 
for me would, by active or pass di 
nasia (preferably active), put 2° 
misery. 

MARCIA L. GASPER 
Woodbridge, Va. 


Sinai Incident- \ 
Sir / Cállitextremely bad jud8™ 
not describe the tragic down!?! 
уйлар Airlines plane east or ey 
| as carrying “aggression to 
Given the troubled. № 
sphere pervading the 
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a Industry's foundation 


against 
LA |< E 
me Mis | ; 
Е) Safe within a cosy world of increasing comfort and convenience we some- 
efit thew | я 
| times forget where it all starts. In plants and factories? No. It starts with the 
| 
| : ; 
smoter natural riches that some countries have and others have not. The iron. tin 
est Ul 
d to git - . ` t c Р 
‘to rel copper, oil, the raw materials which are the foundations of industry. 
g,” ins] l 
her a The industrial role is to translate these riches into the products and serv- 
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raeli military to an "enemy" airliner 
ONIS the territory it controls was un- 
derstandable even if not acceptable. 
EMANUEL FRIEDMAN, M.D. 
Burlingame, Calif. 
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man being. I can say 
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i ay your porridge forever be lumpy 
24 Br Vat e caught in an updralt! 
You've moved one of Scotland's finest cit- 
ies [March 5]. "England's University of 
Dundee,” indeed! 

MARGARET GORDON KLEIN 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Doing Soapers 


Sir / Your brief but informative coverage 
of "The Deadly Downer” {March 5] con- 
firmed my suspicions concerning the pathet- 
ic effects of methaqualone. Many students 
here have been frantically doing soapers for 
more than a year, knowing little about the 
dangers and caring only that the pills are a 
great way to get loose. I appreciate TIME's 
report of the frightening.results of metha- 
qualone abuse. Unfortunately, the people 
who need the information will probably be 
too soaped up to read the article. 

LISA SIDNER 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


SCM Verdict 


Sir / The item on a California jury verdict 
against SCM Corporation for unfair com- 
petition [March 5] contained an unfortu- 
nate statement suggesting that SCM had “а 
policy of using sabotage as a sales tactic." 
That statement is an incorrect reference to 
equivocal testimony by an ex-SCM employ- 
ee, himself fired for proposing unethical 
conduct toSCM. 

We wish Time had asked us for com- 
ment about the disputed 1968 incident. 

For the record, we are proud of SCM's 
reputation for fair and honest dealing with 
customers and competitors alike. We are 
confident that the verdict will be overturned 
on appeal. 

GERARD F. STODDARD 

SCM Corporation 

New York City 


Press Freedom 


Sir / In your review of press-freedom rob- 
Jems [March 2 Connecticut сара 
Thomas Meskill challenges a reporter's 
ШЕ! to professional standing, asking: 
wee specific training does he need? None. 
at examinations musth E 
Hed? None e pass to be qual 
e unkind, "caustic" reporter migh 
respond: “What specific Renta d P 
- Governor need? None! What examinations 
must a Governor pass to be qualified? 
- None!" Unfortunately: Ys 
Fortunately, today's reporter needs 

and gets more professional training than 


| ever before, which is more than can be said 
about today's gubernatorial aspirants. 
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The Metropolitan 


Sir / Iread with distress of the Metropg 
Museum’s recent selling of lesser art yyi Donal 
[Feb. 26]. It seems likely to me that hai Diplom 
are many smaller museums throughout! Interna 
nation that could have afforded (о ри Europe! 
these pieces of art and would have беед трн 
pier to have a Modigliani of lesser qual 
than none at all. 
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New Farm Policy 


Sir /1 agree that it is time to pl 
farm policy [Feb. 26], but not with 
ommendation for-a guaranteed Inc 
farmers. Thatis, ineffect, what we nox 
for Wheat, cotton and corn farm" 
tending it to all of agriculture Wg 
disastrous to consumers, taxpay® 
farmers. : 

. There will never be a better 
dismantle the costly farm-co 
sidy bureaucracy. The mark 
worked quite well for two-thi 
ture: it will work just as well for ода 
trolled and subsidized sector. To 
adjustment and compensate thos 
who may suffer sizable losses Whe" g 
grams are ended, a one-time-only 
payment could benade. - 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN 
Sullivan, Ill. 
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S a TIME correspondent in Canada for 14 years, Ed Ogle had 
# aseen it all before. He watched as the nation's Red Ensign, with 
its British Union Jack, was replaced by the red and white maple 
leaf flag; he heard the familiar strains of God Save the Queen 
fade out when O Canada became the national anthem. Now based 
in Australia, Ogle is again witness to a growing spirit of nation- 
alism in another Commonwealth nation. The new mood Down 
Under has been fostered largely by Gough Whitlam, Australia's 
first Labor Party Prime Minister in 23 years and—as Ogle discovered 
—a hard man to interview. After doggedly trailing the Prime Min- 
ister, who could not find a break in his busy schedule, Ogle finally 
decided to camp on Whitlam's doorstep. He was rewarded one 
morning when Whitlam suddenly appeared and invited him їп. 
“Whitlam could squeeze youu vars RAOUL GATCHALIA 
me in,” Ogle reports, “only 
because a diplomat from 
one of the Southeast Asian 
countries had not shown 
up.” The interview that fol- 
lowed was the first that 
Whitlam had given to any 
correspondent, foreign or 
Australian, since taking of- 
fice. Ogle’s report on Whit- 
lam And the new course he 
has set for his nation is 
the basis of this week's 
World story, written in 
New York by Associate Ed- 
itor Edwin Bolwell, who 
has a special affection for 
Australia. He was born and 
lived there for 25 years. 

Another Australian- ~*~ ү; 
born writer, Associate Ed- OGLE PODER 
itor Robert Hughes, was also involved with a subject that seemed 
close to home. Working with files from TIME correspondents in 
Italy, Turkey and Switzerland, he wrote this week's Art story on 
archaeological thievery. Hughes brought to the story a firsthand 
knowledge gained while he was living in Port’ Ercole, Italy, in 
1964 and 1965. It was an area settled by the ancient Etruscans, 
and was honeycombed with tombs. “Every farmer you met had an 
ancient pot or two in his house,” Hughes recalls, “except the ones 
who were off in Tuscania making fakes. Tomb-robbing was the 
local cottage industry." Hughes made his contribution to the local 
economy. Buying Etruscan pots from farmers and amateur dealers 
at top prices of from $15 to $20 each, he eventually accumulated 
some 40 pieces, at least half of them fake. “Му eve was very 
naive," he confesses. During his later travels, he stored the col- 
lection with a friend in Florence where it was destroyed in the 
great flood of 1966. "Maybe if I hadn't bought them," says Hughes 
ruefully, “they'd still exist." 
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AUSTRALIA/COVER STORY 


Moving from Waltz to Whirlwind 


HORTLY after the Australian La- 

5 bor Party won power in last Decem- 
ber’s election, a high U.S. Administra- 
tion official was discussing the change 
with an Australian visitor. “Tell me, 
he asked, "what's this new Prime Min- 
ister of yours like—this fellow White- 
law?” The visitor had barely finished 
pointing out that the fellow's name was 
Whitlam when he was confronted by 
an inquisitive State Department expert. 
More interested in learning something 
about other members of the new Aus- 
tralian Cabinet, the expert remarked: 
“Pye already met your two top men 
—Mr. Gough and Mr. Whitlam.” 

It is unlikely that anybody in Wash- 
ington would make either faux pas these 
days, for Gough (rhymes with cough) 
Whitlam is stirring things up more than 
any Australian leader in years. Until re- 
cently, Australia resembled a sort of 
waltzing Matilda, content to glide 
through life on the strong arm of a big, 
steady date. To her escort—first Brit- 
ain, then the U.S.—she was complai- 
sant, undemanding and faithful. In 

» short, Australia could be taken for 
granted, and often was. No more. The 
waltz is ended. Australia has started to 
rock, and-to a beat that is her own. To 
the dismay of officials in Washington, 
imitation has given way to innovation, 
reaction to action. Most remarkably, it 
has all happened in less than four 
months, since the election of the first 
Labor Party government in 23 years 
and the installation of hard-driving 
Gough Whitlam, 56, as Prime Minister. 

Within 30 minutes of his swearing- 
inceremony, Whitlam set the whirlwind 
tone for а new, independent-minded 
Australia by announcing the abolition 

of the military draft, introduced in 1964 
to supply Australian troops for the war 
in Viet Nam. That was just a start. In 
foreign affairs, a Cabinet portfolio that 

-he gave himself, Whitlam quickly took 
a whole series of moves to make Aus- 
tralia’s stance “less militarily oriented 
and not open to suggestions of racism.” 

Independence. To the first end, he 
sent a strong personal note to President 
Nixon opposing the December bomb- 
ings of Hanoi; he established diplomatic 
relations with China, North Viet Nam 
and East Germany; he ordered the re- 
maining Australian servicemen home 
from Viet Nam (and granted amnesty 
to draft dodgers); he ended all military 

(but not economic) aid to Saigon; he 

supported the idea of a neutralized zone 
in Southeast Asia, 

To the second end, Whitlam backed 

U.N. resolutions against white-suprem- 
lacist Rhodesia and South Africa 
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Fewer symbolic ties with the mother country. 


stopped wheat sales to Rhodesia; he 
banned visits to Australia by segregated 
athletic teams. Perhaps more signifi- 
cant, Whitlam abruptly abolished the 
“white Australia" policy that had long 
discriminated against colored immi- 
grants. He also took steps to improve 
the lot of Australia’s own long-abused 
aborigines; among other things, he ac- 
knowledged aboriginal claims to an- 
cient tribal lands. 

Nowhere was Australia’s new em- 
phasis on independence more evident 
than in its rapidly altered relations with 
its mother country. In short order, Whit- 
lam simply announced the end of a 
number of traditional symbolic ties. He 
launched a contest for a new national 
anthem to replace God Save the Queen; 
he halted the federal government's 
practice of recommending citizens to 
the Queen for knighthood and other ti- 
tles; and the words British subject will 
no longer appear on Australian pass- 
ports. As the top envoy to London, a 
post normally reserved for royalist dip- 
lomats more British than the British, 
Whitlam appointed blunt-talking John 
Armstrong, who promptly predicted 
that Australia would inevitably become 
a republic. 

In domestic affairs, the Whitlam 
government moved with equal dispatch 
on both broad and narrow fronts, from 
the schoolroom to the bedroom. It pro- 
posed major programs to'improve ed- 
ucation, transportation and health fa- 
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cilities; prepared legislation to inte | 
old-age pensions and to give the NE 
to 18-year-olds; successfully sup p: ws 
a hearing before the national i 
board for equal pay for women” 
it easier and cheaper to obtain т. 
the list of subsidized items und 
tional Health. A 
Ordinary Australians, not "| 
tomed to political leaders who do 
leading, have never seen апу 
it. They may not be sure whetht | 
approve of all the changes EE 
seem impressed by the sheer rgh 
Not all AER are pleas зоне 
course. Billy Snedden, who | new 
former Prime Minister William j Rr 
hon as the leader of the Поупа, 
eral Party after the election: 
“The Prime Minister dreams 
a home-grown De Gaulle. ЇЇ 
Anthony, the leader of the COU", 
ty, says that Whitlam is ا‎ 
country in the direction of 
run, left-wing republic.” Sen 
Kane, the general secretary 9 
wing Democratic Labor P 
“Under Mr. Whitlam, 
dumping its friends and а 
bracing its enemies . . . {he} * 
United States, ‘Go home: 
Communists, ‘Come on. esl ори 
Much of the Australia? Рай ide р, 
ditionally anti-Labor by #7, 
also been critical. Perth's ү] 
lian has complained that 
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who | new broom sweeps on with a relent- 
iliam ISS and indiscriminate vigor that is dis- 
under! furbing. Too many decisions give an im- 
Tession of change for change’s sake.” 
fter Labor failed to win three recent 
û elections in New South Wales, the 
“РУЧпеу Sun said: “Perhaps now some 
if, Sur federal ministers will stop trying 
IP shake this country around like a red 
ана). Saturday was а warning vote. 
aes had enough of us kissing 
a "1 let Nam and cuddling Red Chi- 
Aust i. n fact, though, the by-elections 
E d not have meant much, for Labor's 
fas ;eovernment in South Australia 
e; ane d i S'urned to office this month with 
£ ncreased vote. The most recent pub- 
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z Whitlam’s election campaign 
should be surprised at the mea- 
sures he has wrought. Virtually 
|> all of them were pledged in a 
& Policy speech that contained 
some 130 specific promises. He 
also promised himself a long 
time ago that he would become 
leader of Australia. His equally 
Outspoken wife Margaret once 
said: “He has seen himself as 
destined to become Prime Min- 
ister. He sees it as fate. That 
sense of destiny has upset lots 
of people because you're sup- 
posed to be a bit Uriah Heep- 
ish around here.” 

Gough Whitlam was born 
July 11, 1916 in the Melbourne 
suburb of Kew, tie heart of the 
federal electorate of Kooyong 
—a blue-ribbon Liberal seat 
that became virtually the per- 
sonal preserve of Australia’s 
longest-serving Prime Minister, 
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Robert Menzies: Gough's father; Har- 
ry Frederick Ernest Whitlam, was a 
lawyer who eventually attained the high 
civil service post 9f Commonwealth 
Crown Solicitor. As a renowned fighter 
for individual freedoms, Harry Whit- 
lam also represented Australia on the 
U.N. Human Rights Commission. He 
taught Gough the value of reading 
—and of argument. As a boy, Gough 
liked to sit at the dinner table with the 
family encyclopedia at his back, handy 
for reference. 

Whitlam's family moved to Sydney 
when he was two and to Canberra when 
he was ten. Gough left one school after 
a teacher complained of his impudence, 
a charge that was to be echoed through- 
out his life. In Canberra Grammar, he 
was classed as industrious but not bril- 
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liant, good in English and Latin, ter- 
rible in math and, again, impudent. At 
Sydnéy University, where he studied 
arts and law, he was known as a prank- 
ster. Ir his first role as Prime Minister, 
he played Neville Chamberlain in a 
1940 student skit. Stepping to the foot- 
lights in a bowler and carrying an um- 
brella, he said: “I have seen their lead- 
er and I have his reply." Pulling the 
inevitable collegiate roll of toilet paper 
from his pocket, he added: “It bears his 
mark and mine. And І told him what 
to do with it." 

"Different." In 1942, 6-ft. 4-in. 
Whitlam married a fellow student, 6-ft. 
2-in. Margaret Dovey, the daughter of a 
Sydney lawyer who later became a Su- 
preme Court Justice in New South 
Wales. They met at a university party 
when, as Margaret puts it, their eyes 
found each other across the heads of 
their smaller companions. Margaret 
herself has been a surprise to Austra- 
lians, who still generally accept the no- 
tion that women should not always be 
seen, let alone heard. Shortly after her 
husband's election, Margaret told inter- 
viewers that she favored wages for 
housewives, was not opposed to couples _ 
living together outside marriage, and 
thought marijuana might as well be le- 
galized, if it were indeed medically 
harmless. 

A onetime social worker in hospi- 
tals, Margaret has an engaging, self-dep- 
recating wit. Asked to compare herself 
with glamorous Sonia McMahon, the 
wife of the previous Prime Minister, she 
replied: “I’m a different age, a different 
shape and a different person. My main 
decoration, I suppose, is my conversa- 
tion." She once told Australian Fem- 
inist Germaine Greer: "Women's Lib 
doesn't really appeal to me—down with 
bras, down with men. If I didn't have a 
bra, my top would disappear altogeth- 
er." The Whitlams have four children. 
Tony, 29, is a barrister in Sydney; Nick, 
28, is an assistant treasurer with a U.S. 
merchant bank in London; Stephen, 22, 
works for the Australian foreign ser- 
vice in Geneva; and Cathy, 19, is just 

starting her university studies. 

Whitlam interrupted his own uni- 
versity studies to join the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force after the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor. He became a 
bomber navigator, and he also became 
à political activist. Responsible for ar- 
ranging entertainment at his base in 
northeast Australia, Whitlam turned 
show hours into political seminars. He 
joined the Labor Party while he was still 
in the air force, completed his law 
course after the war was over, and then 
tried to combine law practice with a po- 
litical career. After failing in two local 
contests, he won a by-election for the 


federal seat of Werriwa in [952 and _ 2 


has held it ever since. 


Whitlam's early years in Parliament __ 


were difficult. His own party ded 
him suspiciously because he did not fit 
the image of a typical Labor politician: 
he had never worked with his hands, 


SYDNEY OPERA HOUSE CONCERT HALL 
Also steak and eggs for a dollar. 


worn overalls, belonged to a trade union 
or been on strike. Well-educated, well- 
spoken, well-dressed, he was character- 
ized as a “smoothie” and as “golden 
boy.” 

When it came to name-calling, 
Whitlam gave more than he got. In Aus- 
tralia’s rambunctious House of Repre- 
sentatives, where debate is often a eu- 
phemism for denunciation, Whitlam 
has described Liberal Cabinet ministers 
variously as "bumptious bastard,” 
“queen,” “dingo” (Australia’s version of 
a coyote) and something that Hansard 
recorded as "runt" (which at least 
rhymed with the actual word). He once 
became so enraged with one Liberal 
minister that he dumped a glass of wa- 
ter on him. That minister was Paul Has- 
luck, who later became Governor Gen- 
eral of Australia and, in an antipodean 
twist of fate, found himself swearing 
Whitlam into office last December. 

Whitlam did not mince words with 
his own party either. He constantly bad- 
gered it to become more progressive and 

outward-looking. By 1960 he had 
gained enough support to be elected 
deputy leader behind the stodgy and 
narrow-minded Arthur Calwell. He suc- 
ceeded Calwell in 1967 and promptly 
told friends that he would become 
Prime Minister in six years. To help the 
prediction along, Whitlam set about re- 
molding the long-moribund Labor 
Party. Whitlam loosened the trade 
union hold on the party by increasing 
» the powers of the Labor members of 
P ment. As he once told Interviewer 
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David Frost: “When you are faced п 
an impasse, you have to crash ed 
or you've got to crash. I crashe 
h.” 

ое his leadership, Labor became 
more a party of reform, with special ae 
peal to middle-class white-collar work- 
ers as well as trade unionists. Its pol- 
icies emphasized a better life for all 
people in Australia’s sprawling cities, 
which contain 80% of the nations 13 
million population. Whitlam was par 
ticularly concerned with the shortage o: 
basic services that developed as Aus- 
tralians spread out into the suburbs. I 
lived in such areas over 20 years, raised 
four children, built two houses, neither 
of which was connected to the sewer, 
he once explained. “When I first settled 
in Sydney suburbs, there was no high 
school within twelve miles, no swim- 
ming pool within twelve miles, no paved 
roads within a mile, still no paved foot- 
paths. We had to wait four years for a 
phone, and there was more hepatitis 
than anywhere. More has to be done in 
such areas." 

When Whitlam visited Washington 
in 1972, he was embarrassed to find 
himself unable to get an appointment 
with President Nixon. Although both 
the White House and Canberra deny 


that Whitlam was snubbed, Australian . 


newsmen at the time put together a pri- 
ma-facie case that he was made less 
than welcome. They said Nixon's office 
advised Whitlam that the President was 
“too busy reading about China” to see 
him. It was an ill-chosen excuse, since 
Whitlam had talked with Chou En-lai 
in Peking only a few months earlier. 

Less Certain. Against that back- 
ground, there have been other notable 
irritants in U.S. relations with Whitlam, 
whose government came to power dur- 
ing the difficult final period of the Viet 
Nam truce negotiations. Nixon was fu- 
rious when three Australian Cabinet 
ministers denounced him in blistering 
language for the Christmas bombing of 
Hanoi. Nor is Washington pleased by 
Whitlam's recognition of Hanoi. "We're 
not against it in principle," said one se- 
nior official, “but Whitlam rushed there 
with his tongue hanging out." Whitlam 
subsequently hailed the Viet Nam 
cease-fire as establishing Nixon “firmly 
in the foremost ranks of modern states- 
manship." But the President's ire rose 
again when another Aussie Cabinet 
minister made a gratuitous crack about 
U.S. monetary problems. Minerals and 
Energy Minister Reginald Connor told 
the Australian Parliament: “There are 
only three certainties in life today 
—death, taxes and successive, progres- 
sive and ever more frequent devalua- 
tions of the U.S. dollar.” - 

АП in all, in Washington's view, the 
once reliable ally has become less cer- 
tain. Yet there is an inclination to blame 
not Whitlam so much as his party's frac- 
tious left-wing element. Both Nixon and 
Whitlam seem genuinely interested in 
repairing, if not exactly restoring, the 
old friendship between the two coun- 
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tries. Neither has threatened vitm N 
al from ANZUS, the 195] mut ШҮ 
fense pact that links Australia A 
Zealand and the 0:5. The agrees Ai 
clearly beneficial to both Australia 1 | 
its small population and limiteg | 
tary resources, and the US. we | 
maintains important research iy 
and naval installations in Australia ДИ 
secrecy surrounding the Purpo, 
some of the installations hag aU | 
some Australians, particularly DE 
left wing, but Whitlam has resisted i 
sure to close the bases. D: 
'. As apparent evidence of Washi 
ton's hope of improved relations ү 
the Whitlam government, Nixon t 
month chose as his new Ambas 
to Australia a top State Departmen, 
ficial, Marshall Green. A skillful ca. | 
diplomat whose previous experience; 
cludes posts in Indonesia, Korea ; 
Hong Kong, Green has been sery; 
since 1969 as Assistant Secretary 
Asia. The Canberra assignment has ıı 
ally gone to political appointees, а 
Australians are delighted with ; 
change. Said the Sydney Daily Te 
graph: "Without taking anything a 
from Mr. Walter Rice [the formerli 
yer whom Green replaces], the арр: | 
ment of Marshall Green is the еді 
alent of sending Marshal Dillon | 
replace Chester." Apart from апу 
else, the selection of Green may tt 
cate that Nixon has more respectu 
for Whitlam than he had last year. - 
Whitlam’s problems with Lor: 
are less severe. Whitehall was a li 
miffed last January at the brash 
of the Australian Attorney Gen 
Senator Lionel Murphy, who breë 
into London to abolish the last leg#! 
constitutional ties with Westmins 
two days, Britain, now largely ^. 
cerned with its new ties to Europ. 
no desire to cling to its remain 
chaic power over its former colon 
Murphy struck Whitehall as ill 


‚ pared to discuss the changes in 1 


sary detail. The British, as only U^ 
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TWA's Ambassador 
Service aims to give you a better 
deal for the same fare as any 
other airlines economy service. 

It gives you a better deal 
in the things that matter to 
you - like convenience,comfort 
and space. 

None of these are gim- 
micks. If they were,experienced 
travellers would have seen 
through them. 

Instead, more and more 
experienced travellers are 
changing to TWA's Ambassador 
Service. 


? 


NOTAGIMMICK 


All 'TWA's 707s have our 
exclusive, specially designed 
seat. The middle folds down 
as a side table when nobody's 
sitting next to you. 

These special seats cost 
us over $12 million. That’s the 
price of building a real differ- 
ence into an airline. 


МОТА GIMMICK 
Legroom speaks louder 
than fancy gimmicks. ls 
On allinterpatgonat Dents. 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE FLEET 


| TWAs AMBASSADOR SERVICE. 
| AGIMMICK OR МОТА GIMMICK? 


we give you the maximum 
legroom IATA allows. 

And TWA’s special design 
gives you maximum shinroom. 


7 m". a ai Эу" 
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МОТА GIMMICK 


Most economy flights 
don’t give you any choice of 
food. We give you a choice 
of three main courses. It adds 
to our overheads, but it gives 
you a better meal. 


МОТА GIMMICK 
Ambassador Service 
doesn't go in for exotic hostesses. 
It does go in for very pleasant, 
professional ones. 
They give you quick atten- 
tion when you want it, and 
leave you alone when youwant 
to be left alone. 
You'll like them. 
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e DP a "Chinese cuisine has been destroyed "d B less 
R D would be dead today if it were not for M diti 
ў custodians of its secrets who got N "M pre 


takiixy with them their priceless Knowle | logi 
introduction to “The Cooking of Chine f Cor 


these words underlines the unique Value fact 
title from “Foods of the World” library i! | rent 
LIFE BOOKS. 1 Rot 


206 pages of text and superb Pictures|, pres 
colour, make "Cooking of China” ап aj] Tra 
tive reference for the enthusiast in the kid vice 
well as the newcomer to Chinese fooga ty. 
all titles in the series "Foods of the Wor, | mot 
receive an additional volume of 1224 told 
detailed recipes. When you order your dom 
“Cooking of China’’ we present you witha SIE 
copy of the TIME LIFE "'Kitchen бш 

pages of information for. everyone witha, —— 
for good cooking and good food. From‘: 

meat to trussing a chicken. | "M 
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This delectable fish course is pos VES EDS г. О 
carefully steamed and delicately 4 К Р | 
flavoured in the process with 
ginger, onion and chillies. 
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Yes, please send me by VPP for Rs. “have 
copy of the COOKING OF (о thi 
| understand that if | decide not to К Вау с 
return the book within ten days a^ "Those 
refund me the full price. Please 2190. "шас 
my free copy of the KITCHEN GUIDE Econ 


| NEED SEND NO MONEY NOW. E " 
to keep the COOKING OF CHINA ү ош 
enrol me as a subscriber to the Forest 
THE WORLD SERIES. | will i 
future volumes of the FOODS hove, 
"| WORLD SERIES at two month in, evel 
! | for ten days’ free examination and "t d 
M | © low subscribers’ price. | need not Ww Ёш; 
J | | minimum number of books and ma. ye! T 
| subscription at any time by notifying pont 

International Book House (Pte) Lids n 8 
| Indian Mercantile Mansions (Extent, We 5 
| Madame Cama Road, Bombay 4 беше, 
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The contemporary scene of Chinese life. 
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ish са ave him a bureaucratic run- 
т AUS being bounced from 
official to official, Murphy left London 
with the issue still unresolved. 
| Whitlam probably could not care 
| Jess. A year ago, he characterized tra- 
i ditional Anglo-Australian links as “su- 


In its new state of independence, 
Whitlam’s Australia continues to ride 
an impressive wave of Prosperity (TIME 
cover, May 24, 1971). The mining boom 
has slowed, but wool sales are soaring 
again (with 1972-73 revenues expected 
to be the biggest in two decades). Meat 
sales are up (thanks largely to the re- 
moval of U.S. import quotas), and so is 
manufacturing (production figures for 
ingot steel, bricks and television sets this 
January were all more than 20% high- 
er than those of a year ago). The un- 
employment rate of 1.8% is incredibly 
low by world standards, although Aus- 
tralians, used to virtually full employ- 
ment, would like to see it even lower. 


The Australian way of life, blessed 
with an abundance of reasonably priced 
food, a generally temperate climate and 


ed in y 
ot fortell remely unimportant.” He has no ideo- 
Ot out | logical reason to admire Britain's 
S Сей Conservative government, and he is, in 
id W fact, not overly T Des by the cur- 
library (| rent state of the British Labor Party. 
Robert Hawke, the Oxford-educated 
Pictur, president of the Australian Council of 
а" апар Trade Unions and ап influential senior 
in the kiy vice president of Australia’s Labor Par- 
е food ty, reflects an even cooler view of the 
the Wor, mother country. | In broad terms,” he The biggest specter is inflation. 
f 122 yı | told TIME, “I think the United King- 
er your ql dom is а declining and increasingly ir- 
ойи уйй | relevant country. 
hen бш 
ne witha 
J. From t? Я г 
| "We Shall Be Charting a New Course’ 
—— 


Dressed in a dark blue suit and 

a blue and white striped shirt with 
| matching handkerchief, Gough Whit- 
|lam looked like everyone's friendly 
| neighborhood banker,' TIME Sydney 
| Bureau Chief Ed Ogle reported after 
| an interview with the Australian Prime 
| Minister. "When I told him that my first 
= question was going to be about the fu- 
pe | ture of Australia, he flashed'a grin and 
| quipped to his press secretary: *Quick, 
__ Meet my, papers on that? But it was ob- 
| | vious as the interview progressed that 
T3525; Whitlam needed no papers on 


М, Ej Australia’s future—or anything else." 


| ON THE ROLE IN ASIA: There are no 
{| | countries that display greater disparity 
у In economic development than Austra- 
#0 18 and her neighbors. Australia certain- 
uly Can and should do a certain amount 
Į toward decreasing this disparity. We 
for Rs have a Gross National Product equal 
OF C" to that of all the countries between the 
to keen Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea. 
ays ar“ "Those countries have 20 times our pop- 
ase als’ ulation. The U.S. and the European 
| GUIP™ Economic Community, Japan, the Sovi- 
now. lf Wet Union, her associates, Canada, too, 
CHINA \ Should also be encouraged to take an in- 
the Е0 terest in developing the resources of 
vill. thet these countries. It is the old business be- 
7005 “Ween the relatively developed and the 
th in E Sveloping worlds. This is something 
, and & that should be, must be, solved in a short 
not P^ erm, that is, a generation. 
nd may pt The other great theme our govern- 
tifying pent will wish to stress is that with the 
e) 1404 nd of foreign intervention in Viet Nam 
extensa Ww. Геріоп has a second chance. The 
j-1 Ind eı тем away ah opportunity for а 
Ge ement in 1954 after Korea, after 
[ол] I believe the U.S., the Soviet 
EB to арап and China are determined 
E 55 €t the second opportunity slip. 
nef ticular, the Australian govern- 
Iscourage the kind of think- 


Dent will d 


Bs Would place North Viet Nam 
{ Bi Tole of the new antagonist as a re- 


placement for China, and that would 
place Thailand in the role assigned to 
South Viet Nam in the early ’60s. Ac- 
cordingly, we shall support the Asian 
proposal for a zone of peace and neu- 
trality in Southeast Asia and encourage 
other countries in the region to endorse 
the proposition. We do not see South- 
east Asia as a frontier where we might 
fight nameless Asian enemies as far to 
the north of our own shores as possible 
—in other people's backyards. 

ON CHANGES IN FOREIGN POLICY: Re- 
gional cooperation will be one of the 
keystones of Australia's foreign policy 
for the '70s. We shall be charting a new 
course with less emphasis on military 
pacts. It will be based on an indepen- 
dent outlook in foreign affairs and will 
be directed toward a new regional com- 
munity to help free the region of the 
great power rivalries that have bedev- 
iled its progress for decades. 

ON RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.: [We have 
expressed] opposition to Australia’s mil- 
itary involvement in Viet Nam; op- 
position to the bombing of North Viet 
Nam; a determination to use Australia's 
influence to end the war. Yet our man- 
date and duty to maintain the Amer- 
ican alliance was equally clear. This 
we will do. Since the second World 
War, Australians and Americans have 
understood each other and have de- 
pended upon each other to a degree 
that was unknown before Pearl Har- 
bor. But friendship between Australia 
and America does not require Australia 
to be subservient. 

ON TRADE WITH CHINA: Per head of 
population, China will remain one of 
the smallest trading countries in the 
world. Where the U.S. went wrong in 
its revulsion against the change of gov- 
ernment їп China 23 or 24 years ago 
—and where Australia went wrong in 
America's wake—was in believing that 
China was internationally an aggressive 
country. It never has been. It isn't now. 
борар nori jon 
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long leisure hours, continues to offer the 
ordinary man a better existence than 
he could likely find anywhere else. He 
can lunch on steak and eggs in a pub 
for about one U.S. dollar. He can relax 
on countless beaches, or if he is so in- 
clined, he can attend high-quality con- 
certs, opera and theater. Australians this 
year will open $160 million worth of 
new centers for the performing arts, in- 
cluding, at last, the Sydney Opera 
House. Started in 1959, the beautifully 
billowing building was originally esti- 
mated to cost $7.5 million; its final 
price, paid for almost entirely by pub- 
lic lotteries, will be about $100 million. 

Whitlam is not without his difficul- 
ties, personal and otherwise. Even if all 
his policies make sense for Australia 
—and that is not yet entirely certain 
—he has a tendency to be impatient, to 
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I don't foresee that it will be. It is an 
amazingly docile country. More than 
any country in the world, the Chinese 
are satisfied to live in all senses within 
their own borders. 

ON THE ECONOMY: This is the big 
problem for Australia now. Our secon- 
dary industry is increasingly dominated 
by overseas companies and multination- 
al corporations, [creating the danger] 
that our internal development and ex- 
ternal trade outlets will be controlled 
by foreign countries. But we are not go- ^ 
ing to be inhospitable to capital. We | 
simply intend to set up certain rules—a _ 
reasonable return for raw materials we 
sell, reasonable opportunities for pro- 
cessing these raw materials in Aus! 
and naturally we hope too that inter- 
national companies do not discriminate 
in their employment and management 
against Australian nationals. 

Haridwar — : 
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push too much too soon. Domestically, 
he runs the risk of angering top, many 
groups, special-interest though they 
may be, at one time. The result could 
be more pandemonium than progress. 
Internationally, he has already discov- 
| ered the perils of overreaching. Aside 
1 from his own traits, which include a 


25 short temper, Whitlam faces other po- 
| tential handicaps over which he has less 
b direct control. The trade unions still car- 
| i ry considerable weight in Australian af- 

Eb fairs, and will expect to carry more with 


a Labor government in power. Whit- 

lam will need their cooperation if he is 

to accomplish his large program of 50- 

cially conscious spending without in- 
creasing inflation. Some of the unions 

have already warned him not to impose 

any wage controls, but he will be hard 

put to fight inflation if he applies curbs 

merely to prices. 

Controls. The business community, 
traditionally anti-Labor, has so far re- 

im: acted to Whitlam cautiously, waiting to 
p? see where his economic policies. are 

; heading. But there are latent concerns 
about the impact of increased govern- 
ment controls, not only on prices but 
on exports and the inflow of foreign 
funds. There is fear that the new gov- 
9 ernment will tighten the controls on out- 
Ы side investment too much апа thus en- 
danger Australia’s standard of living. 
The feeling is not helped by some of 

the comments of Treasurer Frank Cre- 

an. “Representatives of international 
merchant banks are coming in droves 
" to see me about the future of foreign in- 
vestment in Australia," he said recent- 
ly. “I tell them, ‘We don't want your 
damned money. Take it to Indonesia 

or somewhere.’ ” 

One of Whitlam’s major liabilities 
could, -indeed, be his Cabinet. Its 27 
members were picked not by him but, 
according to custom, by the Labor Par- 
ty caucus. Generally, they are an un- 
impressive group of long-serving party 
hacks (even older than the tired Lib- 
eral and Country Party politicians they 
replaced). Besides the popping off about 
Viet Nam and the U.S. dollar devalu- 
ation, there have been other ministerial 
embarrassments for Whitlam. Two of 
his colleagues put their sons (one a high 
school dropout) on their payrolls as 
highly paid private secretaries. 

Overall, Australians have probably 
never had it so good. But there has been 
a nagging thought among some of them 
that it has been more a matter of luck 
than of good planning. There is also a 
disturbing feeling that maybe self-serv- 
dn к materialism has suffocated оррог- 


tunities to create an even better life, 
both for Australians and, by example 
and aid, others. Few thoughtful Aus- 
lians blame the people as a whole. In- 
E ad, they blame the leaders in poli- 
' ‘tics, business and the unions who have 
` failed to lead, who have failed to make 
"1 Australia extend its reach beyond its 

_ grasp. If his first 100 days in office are 
uide, Prime Minister Gough Whit- 
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leas eady to give it a go. - 
least seems ready g 0с Dom 


New Zealand's Kirk: A New Realism 


UST a week before the Labor 

Party won the elections in Aus- 
tralia, Norman Kirk, a handsome, 
graying moderate of 50, led his own 
Labor Party to victory in New Zea- 
land. Since then the two sister na- 
tions, who share the splendid iso- 
lation of the Southwest Pacific, have 
moved almost in tandem in calling 
the last of their troops home from 
Viet Nam, abolishing compulsory 
military training, and recognizing 
Peking. Kirk is also adamantly Ор- 
posed to French nuclear testing in 
the Pacific, and he has even threat- 
ened to send a navy frigate into 


PRIME MINISTER NORMAN KIRK 


the testing area with' one of his 
Cabinet ministers—if not himself 


—on board. 


Still, Kirk's is generally a mild- 

er, quieter approach. On taking over 
„ from former Prime Minister John 
Ross Marshall, whose conservative 
National Party had ruled for twelve 
years, he hastened to reassure vot- 
ers: "We are not going to turn the 
country upside down." He success- 
fully persuaded New Zealand unions 
not to join an Australian boycott of 
American ships during the Christ- 
mas bombing of Hanoi (like Whit- 
lam, though, he sent a private pro- 


test to President Nixon). 


New Zealand's 3,000,000 citi- 
zens already enjoy the benefits of 
some of the world's most advanced 
socia legi: ation (Wellington adopt- 


ed women's suffrage in 1893 ang 
oneered in old-age pensions in 18 
That has not dissuaded Kirk ; 


pi- 
98) 


promising better things to come, EM О 
liament is presently considering . l 
host of new proposals, including i tent 
olition of the taxes levied on py; _ pam 
ness payrolls, the extension of d aM 
weeks' annual leave to all worker | Bri 
and lowering the voting age to if ў ҮН: 
The most serious domestic problem | som 
is inflation, but the stock market Heal P 


shown a healthy gain (9%) since Кү | guns 
took office, reflecting business coy. only 
fidence that Labor will continue iy | fire « 
policy of protecting local industry, | Nori 
"Big Norm” Kirk, as hẹ | ware 
is frequently called (he i $ | no lc 
ft. 1 in., 250 lbs., with a voice | trail, 
that sounds like thunder | like 
rumbling off Mount Cook) || rush 
has never forgotten his mod. | 
est origins. The son of a cab: ће Г 


E 
inetmaker, he was forced ҮЕ 


leave school and go to work | i 
at the age of twelve. He la: 
bored as a shrub cutter, x] 
road worker and ferry engi {f 
neer and continued his set БИН 
education until he won a seat {атау 
in Parliament in 1957. PY ficial 
years he has given 1% of hi) at fu 
modest salary as opposition im mi 
leader, to charities in poor none! 
countries. Similarly be no ment 
hopes to persuade the afl | sengj 
ent nations of the world 0 а hig! 
combat poverty among ё! very 
neighbors. For its part, bé C 
Zealand is budgeting foret? main: 
aid this year at 1% of ™ agree 
‘tional income. | prisor 

New Zealand's future? State 
Kirk sees it, is bound to 4% ‘сопс 
rather than America. He follow 
téns to add that such а ^ Viet - 
alignment does not mean s osed 
end to friendship with d ya 
US. But it certainly ре Fa: 
loosening of ties to Wak ouk 
ington. Kirk would like to 9? 575. 
emphasis of SEATO shifted from ^. р Уш 
itary to economic aid, but he Co 
not withdrawn his country ШОП mn 


|. 


pact as many believed he "^ ДЇ 
A me ate c 
nor has he opposed continue à, th 


bership in ANZUS. i 1 
But with the end of thé f 
Nam War and all its 015110810271 
has come, inevitably, а ne" 
ism. “Traditional arrangeme 
old policies," he says, "have 
subject to uncertainty. 
will be affected by change; 2” 
of them will be made 0080 jize ц 
by change.” In fact, at m? "cyan п 
ficial occasions these days Gi AN re: 
the Queen, New Zealand's t^^ yslizatic 
al national anthem, has give NiS. i 
to another tune—God Defe™ — $n 
1 TILES E 


VIET NAM | 

and pj. | 

1 189%) 

k from OR more than a month, USS. intel- 
пе. Par. ligence agencies have been persis- 
ering а tently reporting that the North Viet- 
ling ab. | namese were sending masses of troops 
"D bus. | and weapons down the Ho Chi Minh 
of three | Trail toward South Viet Nam. US. of- 
УОгКер, | ficials estimated that since the beginning 
е to 18 of the year, the Communists had moved 
Problem | some 40,000 men plus 300 tanks, 150 


Tket haş | heavy artillery pieces, 160 antiaircraft 
Ace Kirk | guns and 300 trucks down the trail. The 
ess con. | only important change from pre-cease- 
tinue it \ fire days, in fact, seemed to be that the 
lustry, || North Vietnamese were driving south- 
k, as he | ward in broad daylight, Since they were 
(he is 6 | no longer fearful of US. air strikes. The 
ла Voice} trail, says one American analyst, y looks 
thunder ke ae New Jersey Turnpike during 
„ı rush hour. 
оа US. officials are not at all sure what 
of a cab. l the movement means. It could merely 
orced to { be Hanoi's response—illegal but under- 
to vai sandable- to ча тш of 
\ |U.S. supplies to Sout iet Nam dur- 
ЧН Ling Бас and December. But it 
"ens; Could also indicate that the North Viet- 
95) sai. namese are plotting a major offensive 
his selbe ^ later this year, after the U.S. with- 
On a seal drawal is complete. Essentially, U.S. of- 
257. [сев believe that the buildup is aimed 
% of his at future contingencies rather than an 
pposition | imminent attack, but they are alarmed 
п RO nonetheless by the amount of equip- 
be 10" ment thatmitie North Vietnamese are 
the ай (sending south. The situation, remarked 
world 0 а high U.S. official last week, “could be 
ong thet [very dangerous." 


art, Bé Concern. At first, Washington re- 
g foreig jmained Silent, wanting to get the peace 
Yo of nr Y 


, Prisoners under way. But last week the 
future, f State Department publicly expressed 


id to А concern," and President Nixon himself 
a. Heh followed ир by demanding that North 


prisoners L signed and the release of war 


uch 2 F Viet Nam accept the limitations im- 
` mean i Osed by the Paris Accord. “Based on 
with ht my actions of the past four years,” he 


y spel’ declared, “the North Vietnamese 
to Wash [ould not lightly disregard such expres- 
o see lH gions of concern.” He seemed to be im- 
from Був that, if the infiltration continues, 
ut he MRE would renew the US. bombing of 

; from Й От\гїйп1$ї supply lines. 
wou! The U.S. was not the only nation 
ued meiate about cease-fire violations. Cana- 
| up. the chief Western member on the 
` the 7 ‘nation International Commission 
sionn” ka Control and Supervision, has been so 
new i ap pered by Communist obstruction 
ments PP Ottawa is considering a walkout. 
ve бесот es External Affairs Secretary 
Il of th | Bui “l Sharp flew to Indochina last 
an EY еп , 9T a three-day tour of Saigon, 
‘poles be Чапе and Hanoi, His purpose: to 
the problems of Canada's 290- 


participation in the orga- 
$ П at the end of this month. The 
S Me eel anxious for Canada to 

e 


jx 
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Expressions of Concern 


diplomat put it, "there is no question 
that the Canadians have provided the 
brains and the muscle of the operation." 

On the other hand, the Canadians 
recognize the difficulty—if not the im- 
possibility—of the organization's task. 
Earlier this month, for example, Poland 
and Hungary refused to investigate a 
U.S. complaint that Hanoi had installed 
SA-2 antiaircraft missiles at Khe Sanh, 
on the grounds that an ICCS team would 
have no way of knowing whether mis- 
Siles had been installed before or after 
the cease-fire. 

No matter what Sharp reports to his 
Bovernment, the Canadians will find it 
difficult simply to depart. At this point 
the only other nation to volunteer for 
service on the ICCS is Sweden—and the 
Swedes are unacceptable to Saigon and 
perhaps to Washington as well. In the 
end, the Canadians may be forced to re- 
main in Viet Nam simply because their 
withdrawal would probably destroy the 
peace-keeping machinery so painstak- 
ingly devised by Washington, Hanoi 
and Saigon. 


Cocktails with the V.C. 


Whatever else Sharp's trip may ac- 
complish, it inspired one of the most re- 
markable cocktail parties ever held in 
Saigon. Staged by Canada's effervescent 
chief ICCS delegate, Michel Gauvin, it 
attracted 200 guests representing an un- 
precedented assortment of former en- 
emies. On hand was TIME's Saigon Bu- 
reau Chief Gavin Scott to take a few 
surreptitious notes: 


There was courtly old U.S. Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker, 78, looming 
over the implausible scene and nursing 
a martini with great dignity. Next to 
him, in a separate circle, stood General 
Tran Van Tra, chief Viet Cong dele- 
gate to the Joint Military Commission 
and the architect of the Tet offensive 
that reached to the very hallways of 
Bunker's embattled embassy in 1968. 

In one corner was Saigon's Foreign 
Minister Tran Van Lam; in another 
stood Major General Le Quang Hoa, 
Hanoi's top man at the JMC, chatting 
amiably with Lieut. General Gilbert 
Woodward, his crusty American coun- , 
terpart. “After the first 60 days of the 
cease-fire are over,” Hoa told Wood- 
ward, “you must come to visit Hanoi." 
Woodward guffawed, then glowered at 
an eavesdropping journalist. 

Ever since they arrived in Saigon 
six weeks ago for JMC sessions at Tan 
Son Nhut airbase, the Viet Cong have 
yearned for a chance to talk publicly 
and make propaganda, but the Saigon 
government has carefully kept them 
close to their quarters. On his first night 
out on the town, General Tra proved 


angotri 


to be in an expansive mood. Speaking 
through an interpreter, he delightedly 
plunged into a curious repartee with a 
small knot of journalists. 

The American G.I., said Tra, had 
been a worthy foe. “His equipment was 
better than anything we had. And there 
is no doubt that he was a good fighter 
and courageous. But an army has to 
have an ideal to fight for. It can't de- 
feat an army that has a cause." Which 
was a better weapon, the American 
M-16 rifle or the Soviet-designed 
AK-47? "We captured many M-16s and 
our soldiers used them," Tra replied. 
"But we found them too big. We pre- 
ferred the AK-47." 

Was it true that the Viet Cong had 
received advance word on B-52 strikes, 
as some have claimed? Tra laughed. | 
“We lived in the jungle and we knew p 
the country and the leaves and the 


AFP-PICTORIAL PARADE 


NORTH VIETNAMESE TANK (1972) 
Like the Jersey Turnpike. 


grass," he said. But what about the | 
B-52s above? “We also knew our sky,” 
he boasted. “We even knew the sched- 
ule of their flights. We had the support 
of the local people, and they told us 
the things we needed to know.” 

In looking back on the war, Tra was 
inclined to view the Тег offensive in 
1968 and the Easter offensive in 1972 
as the turning points. “The aim of Tet 
was to get the Americans to de-esca- 
late," he said. “The aim of the 1972 of- 
fensive was to force the Americans to 
Sign а peace agreement. These were 
both victories." And what of An Loc, 
the South Vietnamese town that held 
out for three months against Viet Co 
and North Vietnamese troops? | 
glowered. "There are some things 
it is best not to talk about,” he sa 
Was it true that he himself had visite 
Saigon on a reconnaissance mission 
fore the Te: offensive? Tra smiled. 


"That," he said, "is top seci et." 
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A New Threat to the Derénte 


p was one of the year's stranger dip- 
lomatic episodes. Leaving the latest 
dollar crisis to subordinates for a while, 
US. Treasury Secretary George рз 
Shultz last week flew off оп an urgent 
three-day trip to Moscow. He got Kis- 
singer-like treatment: a minimum of 
protocol, a box at the Bolshoi for Gi- 
selle, and a three-hour meeting with So- 
viet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev. 
Shultz came to talk trade in general, but 
he also had an unusual mission: to lob- 
by for the Kremlin’s help in a tough 
struggle that the White House faces 
with a testy U.S. Congress. 

This concerns the trade agreement 
on which Nixon and Brezhnev shook 
hands in Moscow last May. That agree- 
ment promised a vast expansion of the 
two nations’ meager level of trade ($200 
million in 1971) through tariff reduc- 
tions and long-term credits. What the 
Russians regard as the key element of 
the deal—treatment of Russian imports 
on a *most-favored-nation" basis*—re- 
quires congressional approval. 

Much to the Administration's dis- 
may, Congress seems determined to 
make the trade bill that the White 
House plans to introduce in the next few 
weeks a major test of wills between Leg- 
islative and Executive Branches. The 


"At present, the U.S. extends most-favored- 
nation treatment—which simply means that a 
country's goods can be imported at the lowest tar- 
iff rates in effect—to all of its non-Communist 
trading partners, as well as to Poland and Yu- 
goslavia. M.F.N. status would make Moscow's im- 
ports much more competitive; the U.S. tariff on 

ussian vodka, for example, would drop from $5 
a gallon to $1.25. 
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battle could cause some dangerous Z1g- 
zags in the entire East-West détente. 

U.S. negotiators warned the Soviets 
last May that the preferred tariff treat- 
ment they sought would need approval 
by a finicky Congress. But.in August, 
Moscow began levying its now celebrat- 
ed “education tax” on would-be eml- 
grants. It is a tough measure; a young- 
er Russian who has benefited from 
training at a state university might be re- 
quired to pay an exit fee of as much as 
$30,000. The tax is not discriminatory 
per se, because—the fact is often over- 
looked—it applies to all Russians. But 
it falls heavily on Jews, a large percent- 
age of whom are university-trained. 

Jewish organizations in the U.S. im- 
mediately mounted a massive protest 
against the Kremlin effort to "ransom" 
Soviet Jewry, and Capitol Hill respond- 
ed. Washington Democratic Senator 
Henry M. Jackson announced that he 
would use most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as a legislative weapon against the 
Soviet exit tax, and the stampede was 
on. The anti-M.F.N. forces drew broad 
support that ranges from conservative 
old cold warriors to liberals who ap- 
parently are trying to cater to a sup- 
posed "Jewish vote." 

Struggle. For a while, to the Ad- 
ministration's relief, Soviet officials sug- 
gested that the tax might soon be sim- 
ply forgotten. Then, in late January, the 


` Soviets for some reason formally pro- 


mulgated the tax, and the congressional 
struggle resumed. 
House Ways and Means Committee 


SANKEI SHIMBUN 


Chairman Wilbur Mills, a Jeg 

exit-tax foes, bluntly told visit; ero 
Deputy Foreign Trade Minister 
khimov in Washington last 


\ 


tig | 
S4] FRA 
Week thy 


Moscow would not get М.Е, 


exit tax was dropped. In the wil AF 


Jackson now has lined u enai 
sors for his amendment. p co, No 
It was Shultz's mission, the, |. 
» їйегерү! : 
not only to explore such specific 0 Soci 
possibilities as Siberian gas and AE IY 
grain but to warn that passage an 
trade bill was linked to the exit tay шу 
word is that the Soviets told Shut M 
would not drop the tax, although rf 
might consider some further modal 
tions. Said one annoyed Soviet offs Е 
to TIME Moscow Correspondent P 
Shaw last week: "What would yor’ 
if we said we could not have sti © 
arms agreements with you because, wides 
segregation in some of your schol ties ii 
You would say we.were crazy." ` Presi 
What if Nixon, in the end, (а, ists a! 
get the trade bill approved? 0.5.50 Frenc 
relations would not necessarily ry ШУ th 
to Pleistocene-era hostility, as some MIS 
ministration officials darkly suggest; OI?! 
the damage would be heavy inam ү 
ber of areas—troop reductions in PA 
rope, the second phase of the SALTi Lembl 
gotiations, which began in Geneval: ûf 49( 
week—that are linked to Mos) р, 
overriding need for trade with the Wt jhe fa 
Moscow's need is also Brezhn emer 
He has staked much of his ре едт) 
prestige and power on his strateg ace or 
limited accommodation with the \уаѕ т 
—a strategy that has had importan TIME’ 
position from hard-liners-trthe К Willia 
buro. A collapse of the trade deal ti paris, 
ruin much of what Brezhnev hopê lief, ш 
achieve—and to climax with a an olc 
phant visit to Washington this year new u 
tics he 
prieve 
Po 
ble со; 
Smoki; 


Commuters’ Revolt һар 


АРАМ National Railways “ее c 

the sleekest and fastest trains êt th 
world (up to 120 m.p.h.). | 
muter trains, which carry 0 
commuters in and out of the 
every day are appalling. 
three weeks, a slowdown by 
al Railways’ Motive Power 
changed conditions from aW 
tolerable. All told some 17; o: * 
have been canceled or delay [рез ne 
times for hours. The breakin Шоп i 
finally came at Ageo station “rg Fir, 
north of Tokyo. There a swa!™.g10n ге 
10,000 commuters watched $ „апі п 
their Tokyo-bound train, 1€? „(Чоц 
late and packed to the door apf Uric 
at the platform. Suddenly, КИШ 
yelled “Когозе!” (Kill them!) к of, 
crowd went berserk. The moto!” St we 
pulled from his cab and beaten yg 
windows were smashed, ® ori) 
machines kicked in. Total NU” cji 
jured during the slowdown: ue EC 
commuter proudly: “Now ! [етп 
we are not cattle.” 


ader 
iting b 
еу Т FRANCE 
Week | - 
М А Reprieve, 
3% Not a Mandate 
Soy ; 
Just before last week's final ballot, 
етер, ! Socialist Francois Mitterrand offered a 
ecific tral lwry description of how French voters 
S and U; approach an election. “On Monday 


Sage “ү ‘you throw artichokes at the prefecture,” 
xit (ах Т. he said. "On Tuesday. it’s potatoes, 
Shultz, Wednesday you put up roadblocks, and 
hough nm on Thursday you break windows. You 
T modi) tie up downtown Paris on Friday and 
Viet of boo the Minister of Finance. I don't 
ndent Jy. know what you do on Saturday, but on 
uld you, Sunday you vote for the government." 
Vestra | 90 they did. Despite the polls, the 
because, widespread dissatisfaction over inequi- 
ur schol ties in French life and the staleness of 
v? | President Georges Pompidou's Gaull- 
nd. f | ‘ists after 15 years in power, millions of 
US rench voters were still not ready to 
ESTA mitry the radical alternatives offered by 
arily re ' Mitterrand's resurgent Socialists and his 
S Somes’ Communist allies. When the final results 
Suggest ere in, the Gaullists and their coali- 
У In aI tion partners had lost 90 of the 365 seats 
tions іп that they held in the old National As- 
he SALTi sembly, but they still held 275 seats (out 
Geneva pr 490), and a majority of 29. 

^ Mos уер so, there were no smiles on 
ith the We the faces of the ministers and aides who 
Brezhn emerged from the black Citroéns that 
his pew filed through the gates of the Elysée Pal- 
Strate! ace on the day after the election. "There 
ith the was no triumph in Gaullist circles,” 


пропа TIME’s Chief European Correspondent 
rne William Rademaekers reported from 


his year. new uncertain period in French poli- 
tics had begun. The élection was a re- 
prieve for the Gaullists, not a mandate.” 
|; Pompidou, who at 61 is having trou- 
ble controlling both his weight and his 
Smoking, did his best to cast the results 
Ша positive light. At a Cabinet meeting 
“three days after the election, he insisted 
1 jhat the voters had shown “confidence 
But its 0 the great political movement born out 
y 10 ni f Gaullism." In fact, the Gaullists had 
е Tokyo n a largely negative campaign aimed 
For theft the fear many French voters have 
y the {ООШ the left and "chaos." Even then, 
er Unio! ney barely edged the left in the popular 
| (te, but gained seats in gerrymandered 
uStticts. Said the conservative Le Figa- 
: "The large parliamentary majority 
es Not accurately translate its real po- 
tion In the country." 
Irst Foray. If anything, the elec- 
Jen, n results showed that French voters 
mi (n8 new faces. Two members of Pom- 
09.05 government, Foreign Minister 
Nj rice Schumann, 61, and Justice 
pf ister René Pleven, 71, were turned 
ш of once safe districts. Fully 174 of 
€ek’s winners are entering the As; 
q о the first time; 100 of them 
ht aking their first foray into politics. 
iP One of the new Gaullist Deputies 
[ the Tosette of De Gaulle’s Resis- 


French voters do not agree. 
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Since the election, Gaullist officials 
have been talking in Sweeping terms of 
what Pompidou has called "bold re- 
forms" in social policy. Still, there are 
no clear indications of what those re- 
forms will be, or who will carry them 
out. Pompidou is not expected to an- 
nounce his new government until the 
first week in April, when the new As- 
sembly convenes. Caretaker Premier 
Pierre Messmer, 57, the frosty ex- 
soldier who replaced scandal-wreathed 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas last year, is a 
strong candidate for early retirement, 
even though Pompidou may keep him 
on for a few months for the sake of 
appearances. 

Veteran Gaullist Olivier Guichard, 
ı52, a baron and longtime Pompidou 
protégé, could be in line for Messmer's 


NEF DIFFUSION PRESENTE 
UN FILM EN 3 EPOQUES DE ANDRE HARRIS ETALAIN DE SEDOUY 


г POGUE ча 
EN PASSANT 
POSTER FOR FILM AT CENTER OF CONTROVERSY 


job. Schumann's spot at the Quay d’Or- 
say could go to his smooth-mannered 
deputy, André Bettencourt, 53, who was 
named Acting Foreign Minister last 
week when Schumann resigned. 
Washington was pleased at the out- 
come, although it would have preferred 
a stronger performance by nonleftist 
center parties led by Publisher Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber and Rouen 
Mayor Jean Lecanuet, who do not share 
the Gaullists’ traditionally prickly atti- 
tudes toward the Common Market, 
NATO and the Atlantic alliance. Though 
the centrists emerged with a disappoint- 
ing 31 seats in the Assembly, the Gaull- 
ists have been suggesting that they 
might be offered a role in the new gov- 
ernment. Їп а testy post-election TV ap- 
earance, Lecanuet made a bitter reply: 
“We ask nothing. You have no need of 
us." As the Gaullists study the election 
results, however, they might find that 


ennai and e 


GENERAL ЛБА 
PAR LA LORRAINE NOUS WILA COMPRIS 


Jacques Duclos, from | 
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If They Only Knew 


To’his followers, Charles de Gaulle 
was nothing less than “twice the savior 
of his country,” and even today the 
Gaullists are reluctant to entrust the 
telling of the precious legend to any- 
one who might tamper with it. Nobody 
knows this better than French Film 
Makers Alain de Sédouy and André 
Harris, who (along with Director Mar- 
cel Ophuls) collaborated in 1969 on the 
superb documentary The Sorrow and 
the Pity, an exhaustive and exhausting 
(4/-hour-long) study of a French city 
under the Nazi Occupation (TIME, 
March 27, 1972). 

Two years ago, they set out to make 
another mammoth chronicle, this time 
of the entire De Gaulle era. “We were 

exasperated by the veil 
of veneration thrown over 
him,” says De Sédouy. The 
two soon ran into a Gaull- 
ist resistance as stubborn 
and iron-willed as that of 
the General himself. De 
Gaulle's son Philippe re- 
fused to see them, telling 
friends that everything 
must be done to stop a proj- 
ect that could "only deni- 
grate" his father. The state 
television network, ORTF, 
which holds a monopoly on 
World War II newsreels as 
well as postwar TV news- 33 
clips, refused to loan or sell 
the moviemakers any foot- 
age at all until after De 
Sédouy and Harris had 
threatened a lawsuit. 

Despite the Gaullist op- 
position, Francais, Si Vous 
Saviez (Frenchmen, If You 
Knew) was finished within 
18 months. But even then, 
the government-appointed . 
censorship board waited = 
for seven weeks before 
granting it a commercial li- 
cense. [n fact, the license 
came through only ten days before the 
beginning of the French elections—too 
late for the film to have much influ- 
ence on the voting, but in time to en- 
able the government to refute charges 
of film censorship. 

After that, De Sédouy and Harris 
were all set to release their picture—ex- 4 
cept that the country’s two principal 
film distributors, Gaumont and Pathé, 
reversed an earlier decision and refused - 
to book it. They were afraid, explained E 
one distributor, that the film "would - 
provoke public disorder." 

When Francais, Si Vous Saviez 
finally opened in eight small theaters 
Paris last month, it proved to be a pro- 
digious (eight hours), three-part history 
of modern France from the Firs r 
War to the death of Charles de Gar 
Its characters range from 
Algerian “Secret Army” Colo 
toine Argoud to Communist 
“patriotic old 
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Lorraine grocer to a Gandhi-quoting 
Algerian nationalist. The two film mak- 
ers, who describe themselves’as non- 
Communist leftists, use all these char- 
acters to document their thesis: that 
liberté, égalité, fraternité are more rhet- 
oric than fact. 

Naturally, Francais, Si Vous Saviez 

became a center of controversy Over- 
night. The pro-government France-Soir 
praised it as “exciting” and “excellent, 
while Historian Francois Furet at- 
tackedit asa "monument of crafty dem- 
agogy" that sought to turn De Gaulle 
“from a savior into a scapegoat. 

Such a judgment is hardly fair. The 
film shows many of the General's 
strengths; the final scene in the cemetery 
at Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises affect- 
ingly portrays the special relationship 
that existed between De Gaulle and the 
French people. 

And yet the suspicions of the Gaull- 
ists were partially justified. As Le Ca- 
nard Enchainé’s film critic Michel 
Duran wrote: “You come out of the film 
not very proud to be one of those 
Frenchmen with a perpetual weakness 
for military men who offer themselves 
as a gift to France ... Frenchmen, if 
you only knew that you are forever be- 
ing cuckolded.” 

What were the film makers trying 
to prove? “The French are the victims 
of the sin of self-satisfaction,” says De 
Sédouy. “They believe strongly in the 
responsibility of others, not in their 
own.” Says Harris: “We hope that the 
film will upset people, will cause intel- 

| lectual agitation. Our view of how the 
| 
| 


PERON WITH POODLE (1950) 


French have behaved in the past half- 
century is pessimistic, but nothing 
proves that they won't change." 


ARGENTINA 


| PRESIDENT-ELECT CAMPORA 
| | Obsequious servant. 


И Peron to Power 


He never made a campaign speech. 


His name did not appear on the bal- happily pronounced him victorious. 

twas a remarkable victory. The Pe- 
ronista campaign slogan—"Cámpora in 
government, Perón in power"—had so 
angered Lanusse that he had tried, un- 
successfully, to have Perón's powerful 
Justicialist Liberation Front. legally 
banned. He did succeed in barring 
Perón from the country until after the 
new government is installed on May 25 
but Perón ignored the slap, preferring 
to let Argentina’s working class desca- 
misados (shirtless ones) speak for him 
This they did, resoundingly. Even after 
17 years of Perón's exile (broken by a 
brief visit last November during which 
he spent most of his time in seclusion) 
they still remembered him and his late 
wife Evita as charismatic figures who 
had challenged “the system.” The vote 
was, in addition, a rejection of seven 
years of inept military rule. 

What does Peronism mean today? 
The Justicialist Front has promised a 


| 

| 
| Jot. Barred from running for the pres- 
| idency, rebuffed and all but humiliated 
í by the present military regime of Gen- 
|| eral Alejandro Lanusse (TIME, Noy. 
| ' 27), he waited patiently in Madrid, near- 
ly 7,000 miles away, while the votes 
were cast and counted. When it was 
all over, there was no doubt that Juan 
Domingo Perón, once the fascistic 
strongman of Latin America, now a 
weary exile of 77, had been returned 

| to power in Argentina. ; 

ү Perón's chosen instrument was 
| an obscure politician named Héctor 
Cámpora, an ex-dentist who un- 
abashedly describes himself as Perón's 
| “obsequious servant.” Campora swept 
j | last week’s presidential elections, the 
| first held in Argentina in ten years, 
i with 49% of the vote. Radical Party 
| Leader Ricardo Balbin finished a dis- 
y tant second with` 21.2%. Although 
Cámpora failed to get an absolute 
L. majority and therefore should have program of land reform— "the land 
faced a runoff, General Lanusse un- must be for those who work it"—but 
а СС-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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RELAXING IN PARIS LAST MONTH 


this probably will involve the гей 
bution of unused land, rather thany; 
spread expropriation of existing fe 
as was done in Chile. The Peroni 
say they will nationalize all баш 
posits (currently some $4 billion); 
take over all foreign trade. Also ti 
nationalized are industries that "ir 
monopolistic power and/or strit 
decisions,” but it is not yet clear widraw 
industries are involved. Ч Р 

In foreign policy, Сатроа ү 
that he will revive Perón's 010% islan 
what vague concept of a “third р poke 
tion" between East and West. Thei ing tl 
government has already decided of t 
tablish relations with Cuba, Norll Маг 
Nam and North Korea, but it Wl (who 
likely remain in the "U.S.-doml^ assis, 
Organization of American States 1 

Despite the government 0 signa 
Perón's returning to Argentina, spen, 
in regular touch and says he wil f three 
immediately “if they need me C һаг; 
ra may indeed need assistance айй than 
er than he expects. Under Рё оо 
labor unions were a powerful bw Stanc 
force. It is entirely possible thal’ the t 
ers will demand huge wage iE 
If denied, there will be a dang 
tion. If granted, the demands 
to an even more rapid an Е 
spiral of inflation already the (PTS, i 
highest in the hemisphere afte tibor: 


and Uruguay), and interventiot poril 
still powerful military. |. h 

A lackluster _ politician Of an 
worked for Perón since the Phas c 
Cámpora was imprisoned af r 
was overthrown in 1955. ©® фет, 
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drid for inspiration and insti" 
he is by no means another 
President of the Chamber © and 
from 1948 to 1952, he is 06, guest 
bered for his proposal. that 4 (СОР 
pal square of every city e dl 

Argentina be renamed €! 
Perón" or “Eva Perón." 


BERMUDA 
Clouds Across the Sun 


It had all the ingredients of a made- 
for-LV movie. The newly appointed co- 
lonial governor of a subtropical resort 
isle is taking the evening breeze in the 
| manicured gardens of the governor's 
| mansion. At his side are his handsome 
| young aide-de-camp and his pet Great 
| Dane. Suddenly a shadow comes to lifé, 
| gunfire shatters the calm and the Соу- 
i ernor and his aide fall dead. Even the 
| dog lies lifeless. A state of emergency 
! is declared, the airport is monitored and 
| homicide experts are flown in from 
! Scotland Yard... 

At week's end, this all too real mys- 
tery story had no solution. Police ap- 
| peared as baffled by the murder of Ber- 
Î muda's Governor Sir Richard Sharples 
\ ала Aide Hugh Sayers as they were by 
| that of the island's police chief, George 
> the гей. | Duckett, exactly six months earlier. 
лег thans Were the killings connected? Were they 
xisting j politically motivated? Nobody knew for 
he Peroni sure, but everybody had theories. From 

all bank! | Bermuda, TIME Correspondent James 
4 billion): Simon sent this report: 


le. Also ti 
>s that “ini 
1/or strat 
et clear w 


Just three days after her husband’s 
murder, Lady Sharples sat before news- 
conference microphones in the elegant 
drawing room of Government House to 
Ls | declare: “I can only wish that no one 
гарот will think this changes anything on the 
n s old, “island.” After she spoke, reporters 
a “third I poked about the drawing room, finger- 
" ing the fine silver and peering at pictures 
decide of the four Sharples children, Queen 
ра, North Mary and Viscount Montgomery 
ut it Wl (whom Sir Richard served as military 
S.-domll assistant in the early 1950s). 

n States | Тһе conference was intended as a 
ment bit signal to foreign tourists (who annually 
nina; spend about $100 million in Bermuda, 
; he will three-quarters of the island’s income) 
1 me.” that all is well. The sun still shines more 
ance an than 340 days a year, the hibiscus still 
der Ре bloom, and the Bermudian bobby still 
verful р Stands in his elevated bird cage directing 
ible thal! the traffic on Hamilton's Front Street. 
vage inc Bermudians are uneasy discussing 
danger ће killings with visitors. One popular 
ands colllitheory on the murders, held by many 
Ja fab drivers, bartenders and shopkeep- 
‚айу tht > Is that it was an “outside job.” The 
ere aftel ader Of the minority Progressive La- 
-vention "0r Party, Walter N.H. Robinson, а 

Portly black lawyer of 55 who just be- 
wh) fore the murder demanded the removal 
the mid any Governor appointed by London, 
d after pS Closed ranks with the ruling United 
) oe етуда Party in deploring the mur- 
cturn MSS. He privately speculated that the 
Г nest! ime stemmed from underworld efforts 
amp bring in narcotics. 
ous uct, Olice divers have been searching 
inst" pelos © Waters around Government House 
р Ping to find the murder weapon. Scot- 

А n Yard detectives and local police 
th E оозе Scores of suspects. A dozen 
tha d s pte, mostly young blacks, were de- 
t e di раа by police under an emergency 
j eit oclamation that allows the govern- 


ment to keep suspects in custody for 96 
hours without bringing charges. 

The earlier victim, Police Chief 
Duckett, had the reputation of being a 
tough cop. After a crime was commit- 
ted, he did not discourage his police 
from wholesale roundups оѓ blacks 
merely оп suspicion that some might 
have been involved. On one occasion he 
publicly slapped a black suspect across 
the face. In the black community (which 
makes up about 60% of the Bermudian 
population of 52,000), Scotland Yard 
Superintendent William Wright has 
found a “wall of silence” about the 
Duckett crime. 

Sir Richard Sharples was a very dif- 
ferent sort. After a successful military 
career, he entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1954 and rose through Conser- 
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THE SHARPLESES AT SWEARING-IN CEREMONY LAST OCTOBER 
"That chap was a Christian gentleman." 


vative Party ranks to become a Minister 
of State for the Home Office, then got 
the assignment to Bermuda last Octo- 
ber. “This man had just come here and 
hadn't done anything to anybody," said 
one fisherman in Hamilton. It is the 
view among Bermudians, both black 
and white, that Sir Richard was pleas- 
ant, outgoing and informal. "The shoot- 
ing could not have been personal," said 
M.P. William M. Cox of the United Ber- 
muda Party. "Thatchap was a Christian 
gentleman." 

Protest. Many Bermudians dismiss 
both the theory of narcotics involve- 
ment and that of a personal vengeance. 
They fear that the shootings may none- 
theless represent a defiant protest 
against the last vestiges of British colo- 
nialism. “There must have been a polit- 
ical motive," says one government offi- 
cial. "But it's really a symbolic protest. 
Bermuda is the oldest self-governing 
colony in the Western Hemisphere. It 
seems they're trying to knock the sym- 
bols out from under it." 
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The "they" refers to the handful of 
known.black militants on the island. 
The closest thing to a militant organiza- 
tion is the now defunct Black Beret 
Cadre, which flourished briefly with 
protests and a publication from 1968 to 
1970. At least two former members of 
the cadre were being held this week in 
police custody. 

Compared with their black-bereted 
counterparts in the U.S., however, Ber- 
muda’s militants have little cause for 
complaint. In contrast to America’s 
ghettoed cities, Bermuda is close to a 
paradise: there are no slums; there is, 
even today, no visible tension on the 
streets either by day or night. There is no 
official discrimination in employment, 
and blacks are represented in all enter- 
prises on the island. In the legislature, 
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both the majority and minority leaders 
are black. 

Whether there is racial discrimina- 
tion in Bermuda is debated often in 
Hamilton, but usually out of earshot of 
tourists. At the Hoppin’ John Restau- 
rant and Bar, where tourists often de- 
bate nothing more substantial than 
whether to order the Portuguese bean 
soup or the Bermuda fish chowder (both 
$1.25), locals at the bar try to convince 
themselves and others that Bermuda is 
completely tranquil. One white busi- 
nessman, somewhat loose with liquor, 
tells a black employee that “for the last 
ten years the white man has bent over 
backwards to make Bermuda, black and 
white, work.” 

P.L.P. Leader Robinson disagrees: 
“This is a bigoted place. There is racial - 
discrimination here, as subtle as it i: 
Everything is open—in the civil servic 
and private business—but there is still a 
white attorney general, a white commis- 
sioner of police, a white chief justice and 
a white senior magistrate.” 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Last Taps 


The U.S. Armed Forces are leaving 
Viet Nam the same way that they came 
in eleven years ago— quietly. There has 
been virtually no pomp or ceremony. 
Though the 4,000 remaining Army 
troops will not be completely gone un- 
til the end of March, the U.S. Army 
command in Viet Nam officially fold- 
ed its colors last week in what may be 
the most phlegmatic farewell to arms 
ever. If the event seemed a little pre- 
mature, it was because, as one Army 
colonel put it, “It would've looked sort 
of funny to have six people lined up on 

a parade ground somewhere." 

At a base movie theater in Saigon, 
amidst dormant popcorn machines and 
the empty “coming attraction" windows 
that had once trumpeted the derring- 
do of the-Green Berets, some 200 sol- 
diers, secretaries and journalists listened 
to the disembodied voice of an Army 
public affairs officer hidden behind a 
stage curtain, explaining that the Army 
had come to South Viet Nam to “de- 
fend against external aggression” and 
“had decisively defeated the enemy." 
After a few more words, a 26-man Viet- 
namese band played ruffles and flour- 
ishes, USARV's blue banner was furled 
and stuffed into a canvas bag for even- 
tual shipment to the Pentagon, and the 
few U.S. generals in attendance slipped 
through the doors. The ceremony had 
taken just 20 minutes. The last man out, 
a Vietnamese janitor, turned off the 
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ARMY STAND-DOWN CEREMONY IN SAIGON 
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A Veritable Sketch? 


One of the more pragmatic rea- 
sons for ending the Viet Nam War, it 
was argued during the late 1960s, was 
the annual saving of $20 billion that 
presumably could be redirected toward 
the nation's citizens and cities. That 
"peace dividend" fantasy, which never 
stood up under close scrutiny, was laid 
to rest forever by President Nixon's 
1974 budget. It allocates to the Pen- 
tagon as much money in peace as it 
ever spent in war, while paring funds 
for some Great Society programs. 
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"FIRST MONDAY'S” ‘CORREC "VERS 
им'$ VIEW OF THE BUDGETCC 0, In Public ERST DAI Kongn don. Нома ^ 


Bemoaning that seeming pos 
anomaly, Cartoonist Bill Maj 
of the Chicago Sun-Times е 
sketched a bloated Pentagon eii 
guzzling a baby bottle while а E 
child cries with hunger in his сг} | 
retaliation, the Republican Nation | 
Committee commissioned its own ad 
ist to draw a "corrected real life” y | 
sion of Mauldin’s cartoon for its mong 
ly publication, First Monday, He 
drawing: an obese black man in û | 
pers guzzling a bottle while anit. 
poverished, diminutive Pentagon mi 
eral goes hungry. : ў 
Although human-resource аі ё 
tions now, take up a larger регсе | та 
of the Federal budget than defn ~ 
spending (the opposite was true asni 
cently as 1970), it hardly seems a THE 


rate to depict the Pentagon as ШШ 


jest to show the nation’s poor as at) 
pered and bloated. Said Mauldin up 
seeing his “corrected” piece of sai 
“I'm delighted they've done it. пай О 
ny way, they make my point тоге Ш 
All cartoonists deal in hyperbole, of th 
to turn it around as they did жвн | 


» SCL 
yond hyperbole. Est 
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Blue-Letter Day вагі 
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While neither rain nor sno dbatci 
stop the U.S. mail, neither manage offici 
consultants nor computers seem и ler, 
speed letters on their way. Jam part: 
demacher, president of the Natio i « 
sociation of Letter Carriers, COP Conf 
that a cost-cutting job freeze P пие 
duced the number of letter cami jin ot 
the past year by about 10,000. Will ı 
organized Postal Service relied © ence, 
on computerization to improve S men. 
but the result has been slower en Spirit 
ies and angrier postmen. Pr: On 
With fewer shoulders hefting ji ess 
ger load of mail, the spirit and fe" 
grown weaker. Rademacher Р some 
testify to the Senate this week ™ ante 
rale is down and mortality is UP uil Bui 
his union members. An ongoing gi d 
al survey by the union that h% sg 
covered 110 cities shows that Т 


nourished. It also seems a question TI 


deaths on the job since last ^ 
times the comparable statist 
cities in the previous year. 
And the service? Well, Ra 
claims that a letter sent to b! 
master General ЕЛ. Kla 
twelve blocks away in wa 
D.C, took six days to arrive. sai mo 
er now takes no chances. Ж en mth 
something for the Postmaster uw 29 
hesays,“Isenditbyhand. ш 
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се of satiti 
> it. In alt: NE day last week L. Patrick Gray 
t more full) III, the embattled acting director 
perbole, t lof the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
did gol was summoned to the White House to 
о ' (discuss the status of President Nixon's 
[controversial move to make him the 
[permanent successor to the late J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. After the meeting, Gray re- 
jr snow 2 turned to FBI headquarters and dis- 
managen patched a Teletype message to his top 
seem able officials throughout the nation. Marked 
James! еза and Confidential,” it read in 
- Jam part: 
Bg "Regardless of the outcome of the 
S e har onfirmation hearings, the FBI/will con- 
eezé ^ aitinue to be one of the great institutions 
| our democracy. It is not now and 
jwill never be subject to political influ- 
gence. I know this because I know the 
IOV men and women of the FBI. I know their 
ower Init, their temperament, their dedica- 
Й „fion and their professionalism.” The 
рел ssage ended on an intriguing note: 
and aoe цесіогѕ and acting directors may 
е p 45596 and go, but only you can guar- 
vee 


am ntee the viability of the FBI as a great 
is UP P Stitution.” 


going wi . That may—or may not—have been 
yat has its Subtle signal from Gray that he was 
that ШЕ] ving up hope of winning his confir- 
itacks ® pation battle with the U.S. Senate. His 
t April fomination looked hopelessly blocked 
istics 0 a divided Judiciary Committee pre- 


: T Y because many Senators believed 
' "Mdb despite Gray's wire, he has per- 
› him b Md the FBI to be improperly influ- 
Klasse”. Ed by base political considerations 
- Wash! e ring his ten-month temporary tenure. 
ўе: Rad a former Navy captain who has 
“When i onstrated a career-long obsession 
ster Об Ша OYAlty to his superiors—as a sub- 
jones ] — 


| Rader, 


І. PATRICK GRAY Ill, ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, AND THE LATE DIRECTOR J. EDGAR HOOVER 


"The Fight Over the Future of the FBI 


marine officer, a Pentagon naval aide 
and in second-level posts in the Nixon 
Administration—Gray was selected by 
Nixon as acting director because of, 
above all else, that subservience. And 
it is his devotion to Nixon that has cre- 
ated the nomination controversy and 
has thrust the President and the Senate 
toward another classic collision over 
their respective powers. Nixon may well 
be forced to abandon the nomination, 
or he may persuade Gray to withdraw 
—something that anyone who respects 
the chain of command as Gray does 
would obligingly do. 

Crossroads. Whether or not Gray 
gives up, far more is at stake than the 
fate of one man. At issue is the FBI'S 
well-deserved reputation for disregard- 
ing political considerations in its dog- 
ged pursuit of the facts upon which 
evenhanded justice must be based. On 
a more fundamental level, the struggle 
raises difficult questions about the role 
of a national police force in a democ- 
racy and just who should be entrusted 
with policing the police. The FBI after 
J. Edgar Hoover is at a crossroads, and 
the national interest is clear: a balance 
must be found between a police power 
that is largely unchecked and one that 
swings prejudicially with each political 
shift in the White House. 

The nomination fight has not been 
waged in such principled terms. It has 
become mixed in what is rapidly be- 
coming the Nixon Administration's 
most persistent pain: the break-in and 
bugging of the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters at the Water- 
gate complex in Washington last June. 


IMISYYS O214N3 


Directed and financed by officials of the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President, this operation has been ad- 
judged by courts to be a clear-cut crime. 
After two weeks of hearings on the 
Gray nomination, most Democrats on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee con- 
tend the testimony indicates that Gray, 
out of loyalty to Nixon, failed to push 
the FBI’s Watergate investigation hard 
enough into high ‘White House levels, 
where it might have further embar- 
rassed the President. The hearings do in- 
deed lead to that kind of conclusion, 
although Gray denies any such thing. 
Gray’s critics on the committee con- 
tend that his political favoritism is dem- 
onstrated by the close manner in which 
he worked on the investigation with one 
of Nixon's top legal aides, Presidential 
Counsel John W. Dean III. Gray read- 
ily admits having transmitted to Dean 
more than 80 FBI reports on the probe, 
including accounts of illegally moni- 
tored telephone conversations at the 
Democratic headquarters. Gray even 
allowed Dean to sit in on FBI interviews 
with White House aides suspected of in- 
volvement in the Watergate affair or 
other political sabotage. The Judiciary 
Committee voted unanimously to call 
Dean to testify about this cozy relation- 
ship with Gray. Nixon, invoking the 
broadest interpretation that any Pres- 
ident has ever tried to apply to th 
cept of;Executive privilege (s 
page 25), said that neither 
other present or former White 
aide will testify before any cong 
nal committee. 
The Gray nomination was thus 


-- 


deadlocked. Nixon was right, in a sense, 
when he noted at an impromptu press 
conference last week that Senators 
might hold Gray as “а hostage" in or- 
der to force Dean to appear. Yet if they 
were to judge Gray's fitness for his pow- 
erful post, the committee members had 
every right to ask Dean about his in- 
volvement in the Watergate investiga- 
tion. Nixon's claim that he would never 
rely on Executive privilege to withhold 
"embarrassing information" but use it 
only to protect "the public interest 
ought to free Dean to appear. Political 
embarrassment for Nixon 1s 
precisely what Dean's appear- 
ance might create, but the pub- 
lic interest could well be served 
by a full disclosure of the FBI'S 
relationship with the White 
House. Without Dean's ap- 
pearance, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee seemed split seven to 
seven, with two other members 
undecided, on whether to send 
Gray's nomination to the Sen- 
ate floor.* A tie vote would kill 
the nomination. But even if the 
committee recommends that 
Gray be approved, it seemed 
doubtful that the full Senate 
would go along. 

So many legitimate ques- 
tions about Gray's steward- 
ship of the FBI have been 
raised that the image of the bu- 
reau would be seriously im- 
paired by his confirmation. 
That image, under Hoover, 
was always overburnished by 
excessive pressagentry. Amer- 
icans grew up in the 1930s lis- 
tening to radio's Gangbusters, 
and kids eagerly wrote in to get tin badg- 
es as "Junior G-Men.” Hoover used his 
headquarters flacks to ghost-write hun- 
dreds of magazine articles glorifying the 
FBI under his byline. Then came a suc- 
cession of movies (The House on 92nd 
Street, 1 Was a Communist for the FBI). 
In its:prime The FB! was watched by 
45 million televiewers a week. The mov- 
ie and TV scripts, rigidly supervised by 
FBI officials, were often only remotely 
based on actual ЕВІ files. 

Elite. Although the FBI in its early 
days concentrated on auto thefts and il- 
legal sexual conduct (Mann Act viola- 
tion), its publicity was focused on its 
more dramatic gun battles with such ro- 
manticized thugs as "Baby Face" Nel- 
son and John Dillinger. Later the FBI 
exploited its World War II investiga- 
tions of Nazi saboteurs and its cold war 
arrests of Soviet atom spies. The FBI 
never completely lived up to its mythol- 

ogy, and effectively obscured many of 
its bungled efforts. Example: It first re- 
covered the wrong baby in the kidnap- 


+The lineup Jast week: For Gray—Republicans 
Marlow Cook, Hiram Fong, Edward Gurney, Ro- 
man Hruska, Hugh Scott, Strom Thurmond and 
Democrat James Eastland. Against Gray—Dem- 
ocrats Birch Bayh, Quentin Burdick, Robert Byrd, 
Sam Ervin, Philip Hart, Edward Kennedy and 
ohn Tunney. Undecided—Republican Charles 


hias and Democrat John M cCleland. 


ing of Charle ) 
The celebrated 1957 gathering of more 


than 60 underworld bosses in Apalach- 
in, N.Y., was neither anticipated nor de- 
tected by the FBI; it was discovered by 
New York State troopers. The FBI had 
been inexplic 
trate on organize 
spurred by this event. 
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s Lindbergh’s son in 1932. 


ably reluctant to concen- 
d crime, until it was 


Yet the FBI that Hoover created al- 


most singlehanded in his 48 years as 115 
autocratic boss may Well | 

most effective and proficient police or- 
ganization. He took over a collection 


ell be the world's 


“THIS IS YOUR FBI 


of poorly trained Justice Department 
investigators in 1924. By the time of 
his death, at 77, last year, he had as- 
sembled a force of 8,500 agents who 
are the elite of U.S. police officers, bet- 
ter-paid and better-trained than any 
others. They share an esprit de corps 
that has only recently been endangered 
by the controversy over Gray. 

The FBI's jurisdiction is vast, cov- 
ering nearly every federal crime except 
narcotics and tax violations. Its well- 
funded crime laboratory is superb, its 
files on some 6,000,000 Americans are 
if anything too complete, and its com- 
puterized collection of the fingerprints 
of some 90 million people forms a huge 
identification resource. The bureau's 
services, dispensed from about. 500 field 
offices, are invaluable to some 4,000 
state, county and local police agencies, 
which can get FBI information through 
Teletype networks. 

Hoover employed that huge reser- 
voir of intelligence and investigative tal- 
ent with a free hand that no President 
or Attorney General, ostensibly his im- 
mediate superior, seriously challenged. 
Political liberals often assailed Hoover 
for being too preoccupied with suspect- 
ed Communist subversives—and later 
with antiwar radicals and black mili- 
rain бш Range CSS MR end 


curry the favor of Presidents 
ing them gossip Out of FBI files SP thou 
don Johnson often chortled atq. requ 
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that he was an eager cop our of 
and responsible to no one, y 

never accused of using the 
powers of the FBI to further 
tisan ends of any Administratig 
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et he, M two‘ 
хет ага 
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He was not, however, re| 


cret" material on politician, I Ther 
Hoover passed to him; LB] ү phas 
show some of it around the WI) neve 
House. One high Johnson aide exi Ноо 
ed in anger when he saw his pu take 
sier and found that an 8 
formant had described yi ] 
a homosexual. This Ға 
port had been based on an, 
hand.bit of name-calling j| 
Southern politician at ар 
lic rally and was dutifully, (TIM 
corded without checking! үер» 
the FBI's man. . И. 
А iS | sion. 
Ordinary citizens, | ed to 
course, do not see theirt selec 
files. One Johnson aide з becat 
was given a look at some дере, 
found an unusual preoc ver h 
tion with sex in them. “Тї want 
were long paragraphs dew Mitel 
to anonymous informal Sulli 
about men's sex lives,” he! prove 
calls. One man being chet heavi 
for a Washington job wat № 
scribed by an agent as lij mont 
with a woman other than shoul 
wife; actually, he had rer nent 
ried and was living withiplain 
second wife. Hoover's w that | 
transgression of this typ Matte 
to permit an aide to play a 
for selected newsmen of о Мй а 
cepted telephone СОЛ RE 
tions involving Martin Luther Kitt RU 
the black leader whom НОО! s, 
spised, and various women. ÆEhrlic 
Reckless and wrong though ag y 
conduct was, Hoover never coop ad h 
with the White House, as Ас! рад п 
rector Gray has, in feeding info f eec 
involving a serious investigatio! "paign 
ficials under suspicion. , Vas a 
Ш-Тетрег. In fact Hoover й 
some orders from 
chaired a committee under 
1970, for example, that expl? 
tactics to investigate, espiona£^ i 
unrest, campus disorders ап e ee 
radicals. He was the lone dissent if 
representatives of the CIA, 16, M» 
Security Agency and the Юё ۴ 
telligence Agency urged that ДБ, 24 
allowed to expand surveillance „и 
in or otherwise “surreptitious oe 
the residences of suspects 4 y 
personal papers or other ore - 
Тһе White House approved v 
and ordered its use, but Horde 
tinued to protest—and j 
finally abandoned at the 5 
Attorney General John Mitch nd 
As Hoover grew older мх 
irascible, high officials of the ТО 
ministration knew that hi$ ^ oat 
ill-temper were hurting the ic m 
they considered firing him: Mit d 
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үз coy, ;ociates at Justice, Rich 

et he M two of his top associates at Justice, ig - 
€ exte ard Kleindienst and Robert Mardian, 
CT the Ny) discussed a search for someone to re- 
tion. b lace Hoover. Often mentioned was Su- 
reluctan | ргете Court Justice Byron White, who 
its by | | has proved to be highly independent, al- 
| files Ww | though the FBI job does not necessarily 
[zt E require anyone of that lofty үк» 
ician ' There could be some merit in de-em- 


BJ E | phasizing the FBI role with a lesser, but 
З М nevertheless unassailable choice. After 


a ` | Hoover died last May, quick action was 
is SCR ‘taken to find an acting director. 

it Уп ^ Kleindienst and Mardian discussed 
- STER ossible successors, concentrating on 
ribed hin’ Tes veteran FBI men and William C. 
nis false. Sullivan, former No. 3 man at the FBI. 
ed Onani He had been forced out of the bureau 
calling р by Hoover іп 1971 because he had dis- 


n at apy agreed too often with Hoover's ideas 
dutifully’ (TIME, Oct. 25, 1971), including Hoo- 
checking: vers obsession with Communist subver- 
О? | sion. The four possibilities were suggest- 
1t1Zens, (ed to John Mitchell, who balked at the 
€ their ûl selection of anyone from within the FBI 
n aide ¥ because he might prove to be just as in- 
at some dependent of the White House as Hoo- 
1 preoc ver had been. Clearly the White House 
hem. “Т wanted to get control of the FBI. It was 
aphs dev: Mitchell who suggested Gray instead of 
informa Sullivan—and Nixon promptly ap- 
lives,” ht? proved that choice. Gray thus became 
eing chet: heavily indebted to Mitchell. 
1 job wasi Nixon took another ten 
ent as li; months to decide that Gray 
ther than Should be made the perma- 
e had гт hent director. First he ex- 
ving wii plained, reasonably enough, 
yover's we that he wanted to keep the 
this type" Matter out of the 1972 po- 
Te play litical campaign. Yet as late 
пеп 011% last month, the appoint- 
зе comment was still a matter of 
бү Kin/Sharp controversy within the 
Hoover White House. Some presi- 
dential aides, including John 

т рош ¢Ehrlichman, felt that Gray 
cooper a5 vulnerable to attack and 

z Acting Pad hurt the FBI because he 
ч опаа made too many political 
8 ша pSPeeches during the fall cam-. 
gat Baien. The name of Sullivan 
„as again raised by the anti- 
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Gray staffers as a possible permanent 
FBI chief. 

A key intercession was made at this 
point by Presidential Counsel Dean. He 
asked the advice of Gray’s No. 2 man 
at the FBI, veteran Agent W. Mark Felt. 
A longtime foe of Sullivan, Felt said 
that Sullivan's appointment would 
throw the bureau into chaos, Dean ac- 
cepted that judgment at face value, 
strongly advised the selection of Gray 
—and Nixon nominated Gray on Feb. 
17. Thus Gray became indebted to 
Dean as well as to Mitchell. 

Early Riser. What qualifies Gray to 
head the FBI? The son of a railroad 
worker, Gray grew up in a closely knit 
family that moved from St. Louis to 
Houston. He won an appointment to 
Annapolis in 1936, and graduated 
172nd in his 456-man class. In the Navy 
he was an early riser and a man who de- 
voted himself intensely to any task. Vol- 
ünteering for submarine duty, Gray 
took part in five combat patrols against 
the Japanese in the Pacific. After the 
war, he was given command of a sub, 
the Tiru, then promoted to head a di- 
vision with six advanced submarines. 

Except for those two command 
posts, Gray spent most of his 20-year 
naval career in highly responsible po- 
sitions as an aide to a higher officer. 


While an adviser on tactics and train- 
ing for the Atlantic submarine fleet, he 
wrote speeches for the admiral of the 
fleet. At his retirement in 1960 he was 
assistant to Air Force General Nathan 
Twining, then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Admiral Arleigh Burke, 
then Chief of Naval Operations, tried 
to talk Gray into remaining in the Navy, 
but, Burke recalls, *he was all steamed 
up about helping Nixon." 

Gray was, indeed. He had first met 
Nixon in 1947 at a black-tie dinner at 
Washington's Chevy Chase Club. Gray 
was then attending George Washington 
University, sent there by the Navy to 
get his law degree. Nixon was a fresh- 
man Congressman making headlines 
with his Alger Hiss investigation. The 
two got along well and struck up a cor- 
respondence. Early in 1960, when 
Nixon was Vice President, Gray worked 
for him as an advisor on- military mat- 
ters. When Nixon ran for President 
against John Kennedy, Captain Gray 
quit the Navy, giving up some retire- 
ment benefits to join the campaign. 

He was quickly picked up by Rob- 
ert Finch, who was heading Nixon's 
California campaign. Gray became 
what Finch calls “my right arm,” dem- 
onstrating “an inordinate capacity for 
work and an incredible sense of loyal- 
ty, both to me and to Nixon.” 
Gray and Finch helped Nixon 
narrowly carry California, but 
when the national election was 
lost, Gray moved to New Lon- 
don, Conn., where he had been 
stationed at the submarine base. 
He joined the law firm of Suis- 
man, Shapiro, Wool & Brennan. 
Gray specialized in trusts, estates 
and taxes; he also spent many 
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hours without charge to close the es- 
tates of sailors who went down with the 
submarine Thresher in 1963. Although 
New London is not big league in legal 
Circles, it took Gray six years to become 
a partner in the firm—hardly a speedy 
д climb. 
3 When Nixon ran again for Presi- 
dent in 1968, Gray helped gather in- 
formation on the strategy and organi- 
zation of New York Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, one of Nixon's opponents 
for the nomination. There was nothing 
surreptitious about this, but it was cu- 
rious that Gray later told the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee that he had played 
no role in Nixon's 1968 campaign. 
After Nixon won, Gray was not se- 
lected for any Washington appointment 
until, a bit desperately, he filled out a 
routine application. It. was forwarded 
to Finch, then the HEW Secretary. He 


hired Gray as his executive assistant, 
and Gray proved to be just the kind of 
administrator that the less organized 
Finch needed. Gray generally worked 
standing up at a high draftsman s type 
of table rather than a desk. He ate Junch 
in the office, jogged and did sit-ups to 
keep in shape, taking breaks only for a 
brisk midday walk. Today, at 56, he 
seems in superb physical condition. < 
It did not take Gray long to demon- 
strate his feelings about landing on Nix- 
on’s team. Gray gave a remarkable 
speech to the officials he supervised at 
HEW. “Each one of us is here because 
Richard Nixon was elected to the high 
office of President of the United States, 
he said. “Obviously, we are a chosen 
few, an elite group. We must be dedicat- 
ed and devoted to the concept that our 
Republican President will be a great 
President and that he will be re-elected. 
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The Life and Times of the FBI Man 


LMOST all of them are white, mid- 
dle class and solid. Usually, they are 
married and own $35,000 to $45,000 
houses in stable, often suburban neigh- 
borhoods. They tend to avoid taking 
public stands on political issues and 
rarely become involved in social caus- 
es. Most wear their hair short, dress 
neatly in business suits and are phys- 
ically trim. They are the special agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and there are now 8,500 of them. Gen- 
erally conservative, FBI agents believe 
in a strict adherence to bureau rules, 
To qualify for the FBI, prospective 
agents must be college graduates be- 
tween the ages of 23 and 40, and at 
least 5 ft. 7 in. tall. In 1970, FBI em- 
ployment figures showed that 22.3% of 
the agents held law degrees, and 9.1% 
were accountants. Trained accountants 
are valuable in tracking embezzlement 
and other financial crimes. Teachers, 
former military men, scientists and lo- 
cal law-enforcement теп are also heav- 


ily recruited by the bureau. Applicants 
must survive a grueling written test and 
stiff personal interviews and submit to 
a penetrating investigation. of their 
background. А close relative with a 
criminal record or a few bad raps from 
neighbors can eliminate the applicant. 
The majority of agents are Protes- 
tants from colleges and universities in 
the South, Midwest and West. Catholics 
usually come from Fordham, Boston 
College and similar sectarian institu- 
tions; Ivy League universities have only 
token representation in the bureau. Un- 
der J. Edgar Hoover, only a few Jews 
made the ranks of the FBI. Old Hoover 
supporters contend that the director dis- 
trusted Jews not because of their reli- 
gion but because of their supposed lib- 
eralism. Today only about 120 agents 
are black, Spanish-surnamed or Orien- 
tal, and two are women. 
.. The first four months of an agent's 
life in the FBI are split between learn- 


Above all other qualities of cha 
that we hold near and dear,-we "i 


ing self-defense and the use of firearms 


have deep, abiding, sincere loy My him 
; yalt rior 
our President and to our Secreta, Ju hea 
Loyalty to a President is, of E Div 
desirable in a department officia ly Nix 
though Gray's zeal sounds extremes Klei 
is not at all appropriate, however | Сга 
police official whose agency Prides: Gen 
self on arriving objectively at Facts 4 
political police force is obviously ару habi 
ema to a democracy. It may wel] E cuss 
been asking far too much to ex ай lowe 
Gray to abandon such deeply had d er tl 
titudes after he was shifted to the rd adro 
When Gray left HEW in Janus | Klei 
1970, the paperwork at HEW bo wl vers) 
down, and Finch developed a reputato Tele 
as an inept administrator. Gray becam, give! 
an Assistant Attorney General, тай}! tice J 
at the urging of Mardian, a right-wip tlem 
ideologue who had also worked wil work 
| matt 
| visin 
ques! 
Com 
' ср | is no’ 
Starting pay for agents is just und H 
$13,000 a year. Veteran agents with td ERI 
years in the field get from $25,000) fej 
$30,000 a year. Special agents in chaf rectiy 
of the bureau's busiest offices cant рат 
more than $40,000, the top FBI sca) said 1 
Agents аге not protected by federalci) Shirts 
il service, and thus can be fired езй rire a 
Failure to abide by FBI rules agait! hair. 
public drunkenness, adultery or olt! morn 
wise unethical or embarrassing belî | {пого 
ior can lead to dismissal. | keep 
The day-to-day working life of 4 night 
agent depends largely on where heiss tral 8 
tioned. If he is lucky enough to bt 8 суеп 
signed to a big-city office, his hour? all th 
apt to be as regular as a stockbrok! one у 


But assignment to a small city cani] had dı 
excessive travel, irregular hours and) N: 
planned schedule changes. The ideal’ Stonec 
signment is in a middle-sized cil | from: 
Madison, Wis., or Boulder, Colo, whe either 
as agents say, "You can pretly p ыал 
be your own boss.” "mM ng hi 
Agents can leave at age 50 wil? ракіт 
pay, if they have completed 20 yet) 90010; 
service. Quite a few have used We ae 
a step to much better position | ay 
alumni number about 10,000; 4 dus pie 
clude about a dozen Congress dr s 
eral federal judges, New Jersey " Wt \ 
nor William Cahill, state and © n 
attorneys, sheriffs and many КО; | 
rectors of large organizations | 
National Football League аЛ 
Inc. The Society of Forme! 
Agents of the FBI Inc. last yea! " 
that their members’ average У 
was $19,750 and climbing. 
FBI men speak little these 
the probable future of the ures’ din р 
is not the time to be talking à 
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FBI,” says J. Davidson J amieson fs | 
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S ur a drm prre is pe 
| i aay Mitchell an Ag wine 
Oyalt riors, the Justice Department's Civil 
Хагу» heading: When Mitchell moved over to 
of со D re-election committee and 
сја al Et became Attorney General, 
streme | ET was designated Deputy Attorney 
Ver, j 

Prides j Gore organized, methodical and a 
t facts , pitual note-taker at every policy dis- 
51у апау ha a Gray has been essentially a fol- 
Well ha, OE Ad a kind of supersecretary rath- 
© exp; Ton a leader. He has also been an 
y held; E oit backstage operator. When the 
the Fp) || Kleindienst nomination ran into contro- 
\ Janu ersy over allegations that International 
W bog Telephone & Telegraph Corp. had been 
Feputat iven favorable treatment by the Jus- 
ly becam tice Department in the out-of-court set- 
al, mainii tlement of several antitrust cases, Gray 
right-win) worked with the FBI in exploring the 
rked w 


| matter. Ironically, he had the duty of ad- 

vising. Kleindienst on how to handle 
| questions from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee—a task that Gray himself 
is now painfully performing. 

Heaven. As acting director of the 
| FBI, Gray was at first well received by 
|| field agents. He sent out a flurry of di- 

rectives loosening some of Hoover's 
j| harsh restrictions on their conduct. He 

ВІ scak said that he had “no hangups on white 
ederalcî shirts,” and permitted more colorful at- 


i 


ired eash tire and allowed agents to wear longer 
les again hair. He dropped some of the Monday- 
y or ОШ morning second-guessing from Wash- 
ing bell ington. Agents could for the first time 
: | keep Government cars at home over- 
life of ‘| night instead of having to drive to a cen- 
ге һе tral garage after а long day. They could 
h to 02] even drink coffee at their desks. With 
s hour ll those reforms, however trivial, said 
ckbroki? one veteran, “the agents thought they 
y cani? had died and gone to heaven." 
ursaM!| ^ Soon many agents became disillu- 


he ide’ sioned. Much of each week he was away 
rom Washington; where decisions were 
zolo, W either being delayed or handled by as- 
retty "| “stants. Some officials there began call- 
wnt Ing him “Two-Day Gray." Gray was out 
50 with Making speeches to help Nixon get re- 
20 yer] elected. Co 
d Бе) come а hi 
sitions d litical 
)0; they eharter 
ssmen. Ше FBI 
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saying thous’ to a White House memo 
Тіп Nove T Ohio is crucial to our hopes 
There Ra er,” Gray flew to Cleveland. 
of Crime ed about much more than 
|ү Old of th sting: “We are on the thresh- 

2 year hs ry. 5 greatest growth pattern in our 
К Mor all o 8rowth in the quality of life 

e da ita] eee Dur eitizens—growth in our to- 


Urea" lîn hu (© eradicate the imperfections 
g 400 n Society.” He was on another 
2501! ац trip when an incredible Tele- 
Ang j Sage Went out over his name 


t desP ts, Ty org ington to 21 FBI field offic- 
ind 50 d Orman d agents to speedily gather 
s, the пај justa On topical matters of crim- 
nts” Pave ports.) their regions that might 
ors: е done «cal implications. This was to 
"Am" | der for John Ehrlichman 


GRAY IN POOL AT HOME 


to give the President maximum support 
during campaign trips over the next sev- 
eral weeks.” 

A few agents refused to comply, 
considering the order an improper po- 
litical use of the FBI, as it certainly was. 
Asked about it by agents at the FBI 
Academy, Gray accepted responsibility 
for the wire and asked: “Wouldn’t you 
do that for the President?” (He has since 
denied saying this.) Yet when news of 
the order was printed (by TIME), Pres- 
idential Aide Ehrlichman termed the 
order improper. He said that the memo, 
which had originated in his office and 
gone to the Justice Department, should 
never have been sent to the FBI. 

All that political activity was dam- 
aging enough to FBI morale, but it was 
the Watergate investigation that totally 
soured many agents on Gray. Five men 
with electronic eavesdropping equip- 
ment were caught on June 17 inside 
Democratic National Headquarters. 
Also implicated were two former White 
House aides, G. Gordon Liddy and 
E. Howard Hunt Jr. All seven were con- 
victed of conspiracy and wiretapping. 
Trial testimony indicated that Nixon’s 
re-election committee had put up at 
least $89,000 to finance this spying. 

Obviously, the involvement of for- 
mer White House aides and Nixon’s 
closest campaign workers would lead 
any investigative agency to suspect that 
presidential advisers might have in- 
spired the operation. If ever there was 
to be a test of whether the FBI could pur- 
sue its purely police function and stand 
aloof from partisan politics, this was it. 

flunked the test. 

ы, fact, he severely limited the FBI's 
initial probing at the behest of Attor- 
ney General Kleindienst and Henry Pe- 
tersen, the Justice Department's liaison 
man with the bureau. Gray was con- 
vinced that there was no need to try to 
find out who had originally contributed 
the $89,000 that financed the bugging. 
This money had been given by secret 
donors in Texas to Robert H. Allen, 
president of Gulf Resources & Chem- 
ical Corp. of Houston. To hide the 
Ко, n Public Domain eu anor Colle 
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identity of the donors, it had then been 
channeled through a Gulf Resources at- 
torney in Mexico and was finally sent 
to Washington. There it wound up with 
other cash in a safe in the office of Mau- 
rice Stans, former Secretary of Com- 
merce and head of the Nixon re-elec- 
tion finance committee. The money has 
since been returned to Allen at his re- 
quest, but the names of the original do- 
nors are still secret. 

Petersen also persuaded Gray at 
first not to have the FBI look into the ac- 
tivities of a California lawyer, Donald 
Segretti, who had been named in news 
accounts as having been hired to dis- 
rupt and spy on the campaign of Nix- 
on's potential Democratic opponents. 
Segretti, too, had reportedly been paid 
out of secret cash from the re-election 
committee. Later, when three FBI agents 
insisted оп pushing the Watergate in- 
vestigation to question White House in- 
volvement, two of them were trans- 
ferred by Gray to bureaus outside 
Washington and one retired rather than 
be transferred. 

The heat—mainly from newsmen 
—continued, and the Justice Depart- 
ment eased its restrictions on Gray. He 
then permitted his agents to interview 
14 White House aides, But he accepted 
the condition that Dean, who had been 
assigned by the President to conduct his 
own investigation апа was not repre- 
senting the White House aides, sit in. 
This could have discouraged any offi- 
cial who might have wanted to volun- 
teer information implicating the White 
House. 

When FBI agents similarly inter- 
viewed 58 employees of Nixon's re-ele 
tion committee, Gray permitted top a 
torneys for that committee to liste 
Worried about this inhibiting presen 
three of those who were interviewed 
asked to see FBI agents alone. After they 
did so, Gray forwarded transcripts of 
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their second interviews to Dean. One 
such employee, Judith Hoback, claimed 
that she told no one about the second in- 
terview—but was promptly summoned 
by her superiors at the committee and 
asked what she had secretly told the FBI. 
Perhaps most damaging of all was 
Gray’s admission to the Senate Judicia- 
ry Committee that he had passed along 
to Dean summaries of the Watergate 
telephone conversations that had been 
illegally intercepted by the wiretappers. 
Thus if the convicted eavesdroppers had 
actually overheard anything that would 
be harmful to the Democrats, it was 
made available to the White House. 
Under tough questioning by the Ju- 
diciary Committee on these and other 
points, Gray seemed genuinely injured 
by the notion that he had restricted his 
agents in the investigation. “I pushed 
the button on this investigative jugger- 
naut,” he insisted. “I couldn’t have 
stopped them—no man could have 
stopped them.” In cooperating with 
someone like Dean, he said, “you've got 
to operate on a basic presumption of 
regularity. He was counsel to the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” Gray had re- 
layed information from the telephone 
taps to the White House because it was 
“within the official chain of command 
of the United States Government." 
Turning almost as obsequious to- 
ward the Senators as he had been to- 
ward the White House, Gray offered 
to let any Senator inspect the FBI's 
massive collection of material on its 
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Watergate investigation—a task that 


would take at least a week of eight- 
hour days. Gray testified that those 
FBI files show that 1) Nixon’s personal 
lawyer, Herbert Kalmbach, had paid 
Segretti out of re-election committee 
funds and 2) the hiring of Segretti had 
been arranged through Dwight L. Cha- 
pin when Chapin was Nixon’s appoint- 
ments secretary. 

Those disclosures by Gray suddenly 
threw him into some disfavor at the 
White House. Nixon protested at a press 
conference last week that for the FBI 
to furnish “raw files” (unverified, of- 
ten unattributed information) to a con- 
gressional committee “and then to have 
them leak out to the press could do in- 
nocent people a great deal of dam- 
age.” He said that Hoover had once 
showed him such a file, “and when I 
saw the gossip, the hearsay and un- 
substantiated kind of slanderous state- 
ments, I was really shocked.” 

Raw. Nixon had a valid point in ob- 
jecting to any dissemination of raw 
files. Yet so far the only FBI infor- 
mation that Gray has furnished to the 
Senators has been not raw, hearsay ma- 
terial but conclusions drawn from ad- 
missions made by men like Kalmbach 
and Chapin to FBI agents. The Pres- 
ident raised no objection when the 
White House received those even raw- 
er Democratic telephone transcripts. 

Nixon repeated his insistence that 
Dean, as his counsel, cannot be ques- 
tioned by Congress about the Gray 
nomination. He challenged the Senators 
to take the matter to court if they 
wish. There is little chance that they 
will do so over the Gray hearings, but 
North Carolina Senator Sam Ervin, who 
is just beginning a Senate investigation 
of the entire Watergate matter, has in- 
dicated that his special committee will 
probably seek such a judicial show- 
down. If Gray does not withdraw, there 
will be a strong move in the Senate to 
delay any final action on his nomi- 
nation until after Ervin's committee 
reports on Watergate—which may not 
be until next year. The FBI could hard- 
ly function effectively that long while 
its leadership remained in doubt. 

Certainly, Patrick Gray seems too 
compromised to regain the confidence 
of either the FBI or of much of the pub- 
lic. But his withdrawal or rejection 


would not resolve the basic quam 
about the kind of leadership is 
FBI needs, the role that it should { 
or how it сап be supervised by hind 
authority without becoming politi Whe, 
To deplore a politically subser 24 | | 
Gray is not to exalt an autocratic не) 
ver. There is too much potential] | 
gerous power in such a large fom nd 
skilled agents, such a vast E 
of incriminating or harassing info d 
tion about so many people, to Ta} 
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the FBI to become either the veil [ 
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of one man’s whims or the tool of a, 
Administration’s political ambitions пр 
Does the FBI need to be so lh | ? 
and collect so much data? As long] 
so many offenses are considered fal f 
eral crimes—ranging from the mo! 
petty violation on any Indian ге) 
vation to draft dodging, espionage, par 


bling, and every burglary involviy | 
more than $5,000—some federal аре | 
cy must gather evidence to enforce th} 
law. Certainly, the mobility and coy | 
nections of criminals are so extensii 
today that state and local police ca] | Р 
not be expected to cope with all the fei |. P 
eral-law violators. To create тш p 
investigative agencies for various clas C 
es of crime would be wasteful an d 
could create pointless rivalries. Son) | " 
modernization of federal criminal code П 
could ease the burden, however, tj | 2 
eliminating such mainly victims f 
crimes as gambling and prostitution. | Г 

An argument сап be made for 1) | 
lieving the FBI of its jurisdiction ow E 
subversive activities and violence-priy 
radicals. Generally, the FBI has 0 9 
much more effective in investigatii | < 
conventional criminals than in the f E 
trickier business of distinguishing К 
tween those who advocate violence a Р 
those who merely exercise their Пё te 
dom of speech. Indeed, the FBI has) | |. 
bled this task, partly because ЇЙЇ} р; 
little firm guidance from Justice | ip 
partment attorneys charged with pry р! 
ecuting nebulous conspiracy laws. ^] | b 
conspiracy prosecutions of the Ch) | о 
Seven and antiwar demonstrato | 
Father Philip Berrigan, which WÎ | у 
based on FBI evidence, were WU) | cc 
propositions from the start. К | 

The agency relies heavily 0153 | Pr 


informants. Many are poorly super 
and amateurish. But the FBI has 5 
able to get inside countless 018%) 
tions, including the Mafia, the K 
Klan, the Black Panthers, and stu И 
for a Democratic Society. Wh: 
One disaffected agent, Rober, 
recently quit the FBI when п "We 
himself pointlessly transcribing | 
speeches of antiwar activists alt T 
even stronger protests WÊ ig 
voiced by Senators on the floors ° 
gress. He claimed that agents "^i 
gaged in counterprotest activity" 
ing out fake press releases tO "rg 
or create strife within the peac үн 
ment. Clearly, the FBI has nO f 
playing that kind of game. , jj 
Another threat to individu. 
is the FBI's ever-expanding fle | 
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es of persons on whom such in- 


DP ation is kept should be sharply re- 
tected and the control over the dis- 


‘emination of such information tight- 
3 ed. Almost any Government agency, 
a well as banks and insurance com- 
anies, can get the arrest record of 
any prospective employee. These rec- 
ords. often filter into credit agencies. 
Yet when an arrest is found unwar- 
ranted or a person is declared inno- 
cent of a crime, the FBI rarely corrects 
the record. At a minimum, individuals 
should be allowed to challenge any false 
information from FBI files that is used 
against them. Е 

Some 30 professors, writers, former 
Justice Department officials and ех-ЕВ1 


a 


agents recently held a conference at 
Princeton on the FBI, One suggestion 
called for creation of a board of over- 
seers to review FBI Policies and espe- 
cially to safeguard civil liberties. It 
could be composed of distinguished per- 
sons both within and outside the Gov- 
ernment. Others urged development of 
an ombudsman system, through which 
anyone could seek help if he felt that 
his rights were being violated by FBI 
Practices. The conference suggested 
Sving FBI agents the right to criticize 
FBI policies without facing disciplinary 
action. 

_ The idea of a reviewing authority, 
including closer supervision by desig- 
nated committees of the Congress, 


Privilege and the President 


N his latest challenge to Congress, 
es Nixon has taken a far-out 
position on the question of Executive 
privilege. There is little in the law to sup- 
port him—or not to support him. The 
Constitution makes no mention of the 
doctrine, which is a matter of tradi- 
tion. The President argues that his Ad- 
ministration has been responsive to con- 
gressional probes, citing the fact that 
former Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird testified before Congress 86 times. 
At the same time, Nixon has decreed 
that none of his 100-member White 
House staff will appear before Con- 
gress under any circumstances, now or 
ever. Once they leave his service, he 
Says, they will.still be protected by 
Executive privilege. 

Since the founding of the Republic, 
Presidents have decided that some mat- 
ters should be kept from Congress—at 
least temporarily—for the sake of the 
National interest. They have claimed 
that diplomatic negotiations, or military 
preparations, or confidences exchanged 
between the CHief Executive and sub- 
ordinates are privileged. 

George Washington set a precedent 
When the House of Representatives, 
Conducting its first full-fledged investi- 


gation, demanded the records of mil- 
itary planning for a disastrous expedi- 
tion against Indian tribes in Ohio. 
Washington released the documents, 
but he warned that never again would 
he turn over papers that might reveal 
military secrets or otherwise would be 
“injurious” to the public. Subsequently, 
Andrew Jackson turned down a Senate 
request to see a paper that he had read 
in a Cabinet meeting defending his re- 
moval of federal deposits from the Bank 
of the U.S. Theodore Roosevelt ignored 
a Senate resolution ordering him to 
hand over documents involved in an an- 
titrust suit against the U.S. Steel Corp. 

Executive privilege expanded in the 
cold war. Widening areas of federal ac- 
tivity were removed from congressional 
—or public—scrutiny. Foreign and de- 
fense policies were often deemed too 
sensitive to be disclosed. Congress, 
meanwhile, made a miserable case for 
the right to know. Led by Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy, it hounded the Truman 
and Eisenhower Administrations for 
FBI files on federal employees whose 
politics were suspect. To keep congres- 
sional hands off, both Presidents made 
sweeping claims of privilege. 

Richard Nixon has gone farther. He 


PRELIMINARY HEARING ON WATERGATE WITH NAMES OF MISSING WITNESSES 
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seems sound. In its hearings on the nom- 
ination of Gray, which are scheduled 
to: Continue this week, the Senate Ju- 
dictary Committee has been performing 
a most useful supervisory function and 
showing a high regard for the proper 
role of the FBI. What the FBI needs is 
a director—as well as an Attorney Gen- 
eral, with whom he must work closely: 
—who possesses an unshakable sense 
of the difference between the pursuit 
of justice and the protection of polit- 
ical interests. The distinction is not all 
that fuzzy. It seems to have eluded 
L. Patrick Gray—and Richard Nixon, 
who appointed him—but an FBI chief 
who understands that crucial difference 
should not be hard to find. 


has not merely prevented documents 
from reaching Congress; he has also put 
a ban on his White House staff mem- 
bers’ even showing up to testify. He has 
thus cordoned off much of the decision- 
making power of his Administration. 
This is not without precedent. When 
W. DeVier Pierson, a special counsel 
to President Lyndon Johnson, was 
asked to testify at the hearings on the 
nomination of Abe Fortas as Chief 
Justice, he refused on the grounds of 
Executive privilege. But White House 
intimates cannot always avoid appear- 
ances. Though he balked initially, Ei- 
senhower's chief aide Sherman Adams 
finally testified before Congress on 
charges that he had brought pressure 
on regulatory agencies to help out 
friends. Shortly after, Adams resigned. 
5 

Nixon is taking his firm stand on 
shaky ground: the Watergate affair, in 
which there is evidence linking mem- 
bers of his staff with political espionage. 
By no stretch of the imagination can 
Watergate be considered a matter of na- 
tional security. Asks Republican Sen- 
ator Lowell Weicker: “Can anybody tell 
me how the national interest is served 
by having these persons who are sus- 
pects not appear?” When he was a Con- 
gressman, Nixon seemed to agree. Pro- 
testing Truman’s refusal to hand over 
files on federal employees in 1948, Nix- 
on complained that the Teapot Dome 
scandal would never have been uncov- 
ered if President Harding had been al- 
lowed to hide behind privilege. 

Ultimately, overuse of Executive 
privilege damages democratic govern- 
ment. The power of the White House 
staff has greatly expanded under Nix- 
on, yet none of its members are account- 
able to Congress. The founding fathers 
scarcely intended such an excessive di- 
vision of powers. Nevertheless, Nixon. 
is so sure of the issue that he is willing 
to submit it to a court test. The Dem- 


ocrats want to do the same. Both | 


branches of Government can agree on 
one thing: on the matter of Executive 
privilege. the process of accommoda- 
tion and compromise has broken down. 
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EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Our Man in Peking 


“J thought it was very important to 
name a man of great stature to this po- 
sition.” said President Nixon last week 
in appointing David K.E. Bruce to be 
the first U.S. representative to China's 
Communist government. Indeed, Bruce 
is a splendid choice. 

He is the only American diplomat to 

have held the three most prestigious 
posts in Europe: ambassador to France 
from 1949 to 1952, to West Germany 
from 1957 to 1959, and to Britain from 
1961 to 1969. Two and a half years ago, 
Nixon called him out of retirement to 
represent the U.S. at the Paris peace 
talks, which he did for twelve months. 
Now, at age 75, he once again comes out 
of retirement, officially to head the U.S. 
liaison office in Peking, but unofficially 
to act as ambassador to China in every- 
thing but name. Said Henry Kissinger, 
who was influential in convincing the 
President to name Bruce: “He’s the best 
man we have.” 

By all accounts the Chinese wel- 
come his appointment. Bruce, nominal- 
ly a Democrat, has served under every 
President since Harry Truman and thus 
enjoys the support of both U.S. polit- 
ical parties. He is the same age as Chou 
En-lai and only five years younger than 
Mao Tse-tung—a fact that runs against 
the American obsession with youth but 
fits in congenially with the Chinese re- 
spect for age and experience. 

Urbane. Tall, gray-haired, the pic- 
ture of a diplomat, Bruce combines a 
straightforward analytical mind with an 
urbane sense of humor and an elegant 
appreciation for wines and art. During 
World War II ‘he directed the Europe- 
an operations of the Office of Strategic 
Services, the U.S. foreign intelligence 
unit. After the war, Truman appointed 
Bruce, in quick succession, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, head of the 
Marshall Plan Mission to France, and 
then ambassador to France. 

When he opens his office in Peking 
about May 1, Bruce will have two of the 
Government’s leading China experts, 
Alfred Le S. Jenkins, 56, of the State 
Department and John H. Holdridge, 48, 
of the White House National Security 
Council. Bruce's office will be staffed by 
seven other experts from tbe State De- 
partment and a support group of 20 ad- 
ministrative workers. The mission prob- 
ably will be located on the outskirts of 
Peking in the new diplomatic com- 
pound, which resembles a middle-in- 
come housing project. Despite the con- 
trast between the lavishness of the 
Court of St. James's and the sparse Chi- 

nese life-style ahead of them, Bruce and 
his wife Evangeline are delighted about 
going. Mrs. Bruce, the daughter of a 
Foreign Service officer, speaks six lan- 
guages and once studied under Har- 
yard’s great China expert, John K. Fair- 
bank. Wherever she travels, she is a 
eading diplomatic hostess. 
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Connally in Motion 


Secretary Connally, as you know, 
is very knowledgeable in the field of 
energy. 


President Nixon was referring this 
month to former Treasury Secretary 
John Bowden Connally's expertise 1n 
oil. He might just as well have been talk- 
ing about Connally's protean physical 
and mental energies. Since leaving his 
Administration post last May, Connally 
has not slowed down. He has served as 
the top adviser outside the Government 
on the Administration's new energy pol- 
icy, has added to his own fortune 
through his Houston law practice—and 
has prepared for a switch to the Re- 
publican Party. His announcement is 
expected any day. As Connally told 
TIME last week: “You fellows have all 
been speculating, and so I guess I'll have 
to say something about it.” 

From his base in Houston, Connal- 
ly has cast a larger shadow within Nix- 
on's Oval Office than Spiro Agnew. The 
President sees in him an attractive suc- 
cessor, а man who could hold the gains 
forged for the party among Southerners 
and conservative blue-collar workers. 
Nixon apparently figures that if a me- 
diocre man comes after him he will be 
denied his proper place in history. He 
considers Connally to be a like-minded 
man—tough and bold. Most of Nixon’s 
advisers tell him to be moderate in deal- 
ing with potential adversaries. Not Con- 
nally. Recalls one White House staffer: 
“Connally would say, ‘Kick 'em in the 
ass!’ The President would like that be- 
cause that’s what he wanted to do all 
along.” 

Right now Connally is giving much 
of his advice to private citizens and 
companies. He has joined the boards of 
six companies, including Pan American 
World Airways and Texas Instruments. 
A. senior partner of Houston's largest 
law firm, Vinson, Elkins, Searls, Con- 
nally & Smith, he has brought in cli- 
ents much as Nixon in the mid-1960s 
brought clients to Manhattan's Nixon, 
Mudge, Rose, Guthrie & Alexander. 


JOHN CONNALLY AT WORK IN HIS HOUSTON LAW OFFICE 
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At times Connally's businegg d 
ings and political life seem ine | 


аЬ سے‎ 
guishable. In December he visited Sa | Е 
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Arabia with Armand Hammer, cp. 
man of Occidental Petroleum, Hi a | 
ficials of the oil companies ones oj ¢ 
in that country were fearful that on | mon 
nallys closeness to Nixon could On |. and. 
Occidental undermine their strong D ters ‹ 
sition there. Meanwhile, rumors cir... tena! 
lated that Connally was on a € retur 
peace mission. Nixon closed the pus | seek 
on that speculation by saying that eu || notw 
nally was "traveling in his private iq | Watt 
pacity as an attorney,” then opened " bric 
slightly by adding, "but he has, at my re | Md., 
quest, undertaken some informal dis pel 
cussions with leaders in various pars | (“Ве 
of the world.” | nessn 
Rich. Privately, Connally has made| an 
major investments in real estate. He hay | M Я 
а piece of a $68 million Dallas shop. | off so 
ping center as well as a partnership in | [ts va 
a subdivision outside Fort Worth and} to the 


another partnership in a $5,000,000 cat. | cret < 
tle-grazing venture in Jamaica. He ha | for it 
built a $100,000 "cottage" in the hill hand, 
above Montego Bay, which fellow Tex | says t 
ans jokingly refer to as “the winter} perha 
White House." | with t 

In 1968, when Connally was in his | a tou; 
third term as Governor of Texas, he toli | says h 
a friend: “I like to do the same thing | 
you fellas do. I like to hunt. I like to| E 
fish and play golf. I also like to makea | me. It 
little money, but I can’t do it here in | never 
the Governor's office.” Finally back in| Men | 
private life, he has not had a weekend | Golda 
home with his wife and children.in se | lsrael, 
en weeks. Telephone messages pile Ш | ^na Fa 
so fast—50 or 60 before lunch—that he | things 
has to run to keep up with himself. Bul) the oi 
he is making money. “Не not rich)” lege 
compared with the rich people do Isr; 
there,” says George Christian, Lyndon Es 
Johnson's former press secretary, DU! if ad 
he will be if he continues doing М ү I 
he is doing.” ROSE 

The question for interested Reput 1005 tl 
licans, notably Agnew, is how long w 
fore Connally starts doing something) 
else—like open politicking. Quips ala h 
yer in his firm: “A race horse isn't £0 


to be satisfied with a pasture.” F de for chi 
moment, however, Connally 15 12 * fries A 
ver, and he seems to like it. Lib $ 

seemed 


ink у, 
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fight ing for two years and В left h h | 
igh of. er serving а ve lett her no choice except i ” КЫ 
erating | E in such posts as Newport, R.I., So, he contends, his WU CREMA 

at Con. |. “g Jacksonville, Fla., and on the wa- with F.D.R. after 1916. Lash's book had 

ld help t of the Mediterranean, Navy Lieu- recounted F.D.R.s long-running affair 

Ong po. елап! (jg) David Eisenhower, 25, will with Eleanor’s special secretary Lucy 

S Circy return to Washington next month to Page Mercer. Elliott Roosevelt now 

à secre | seek his fortune in civilian life—though claims that his father had a hitherto un- 

€ doo; | not without a little help from his friends. known affair with another secretary, 

lat Con. | waiting for him will be a $110,000 Marguerite ("Missy") LeHand, during 

vate ca. | prick rambler in suburban Bethesda, his marriage. Elliott's siblings—James, 

pened il | Md. picked out by his wife Julie and Franklin Jr., John and Anna Roosevelt 

it my re. j per mother Pat Nixon but bought by C.G.  Halsted—have signed a joint statement 


mal dis. | ("Bebe") Rebozo, the President's busi- dissociating themselves from the book. 
US pars | nessman pal. The Eisenhowers will pay п 
! an undisclosed amount of rent, thus al- Carol Hollywell is the heroine of 
as made |) [owing Bebe, who has made millions in The Last of the Southern Girls, the first 
. Heha | real estate and other ventures, to write — novel by Willie Morris, ex-editor of Har- 
as shop. | off some of the expenses on his house. рег. A headstrong and hoydenish na- 
ership in | 1 value has already increased, thanks — tive of De Soto Point, Ark., with a flaw- 
| to the cozy living quarters that the Se- less face and figure, the lady sounds 
‚000 cat. | cret Service has built in the rec room suspiciously like his great and good 
. He һа for its agents. With dream house in friend from North Carolina, Barbara 
the hil) hand, all David needs now is a job. He — Howar, the unofficial director of Wash- f vx 
low Tex. | says that he might do a little writing or ington fun and games during the L.B.J. Ё » | €. : i 
e winter | perhaps take a Government job, though years. By no coincidence, Barbara is EEE ass 79892 , 
| with the budget cutbacks, that might be also publishing her autobiography, ELEANOR, F.D.R., MISSY LeHAND IN 1937 
as in hs || a tough field to break into. But Bebe Laughing All the Way, and there is, she з 
s, he told | says he knows атап... admits, a certain parallel between the 
me thing | a two books. “I have learned that one does 
Llike to) “Being a woman has never hindered not talk in one’s sleep around a writ- 
o makea me. It has never caused me any unease, er.” Morris, she said, squirreled away 
t here in | never given me an inferiority complex. material “while we gazed at the moon.” 
г back in} Men have always been good to me.” Both books were written in nine months 
weekend | Golda Meir, the 74-year-old Premier of “when there was an absolute cleavage 
„nin sev- | lsrael, talking to Italian Journalist Ori- in our relationship." But Barbara was abes 
s pilé up | ana Fallaci for Ms., decided to set a few hardly magnolia-mouthing the whole 
—thathe | things straight. Ben-Gurion's calling her thing: "He has his heroine involved with 
self. Bul the only man in my Cabinet" was “just а Congressman. Honey, I've never tak- 
not rich | legend.” Had she ever killed anyone еп up with a Congressman in my life. 
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sle down |" Israel’s years of war? "No ... I I'm such a snob I've never gone below 

‚ Lyndon} €arned to shoot, of course, but Гуе nev- the Senate." 

ary, ‘but M had to kill anyone. I'm not saying it н 

ing Whal [with relief: there's no difference be- So many actresses were arriving in 
[Ween one's killing and making deci- Philadelphia that anyone who noticed 

d Reput Ons that will send others to kill.” might have thought that some face lift- 

long & er or take-it-off ranch was doing land- 


a 

оте! Does the battle of the sexes boil office business. The stars were there for 
рз ala} Wn to nothing more than who brings the out-of-town run of the revival of 
sn't golfe ome the bacon? In Austin, Texas, to Clare Boothe Luce’s 1936 hit The Wom- 
” For th courage women to organize locally en. With 35 actresses in the cast, The 
is in фур child-care centers and improved sal- Women might almost be Actors’ Equi- 
ine and Working conditions, Women’s — ty’s answer to Equal Opportunity Em- 
Seem, pokeswoman Gloria Steinem ployment, since two big Broadway 
| i robe Saying so. Said Gloria; “I shows have all-male casts—That Cham- 
iden Teline Onassis has a very clear — pionship Season with five men and The 
ihre nding of marriage. I have a lot Changing Room with 22. Опе minor 
With Pct for women who win the game problem with the show, which includes 
piles given you by the enemy." Myrna Loy, Alexis Smith, Rhonda Flem- 
W Ы ing and Kim Hunter, was that the stars 
ета Joseph Lash didn’t tell about had final approval on all photographs 
А felling 3nd Franklin in his recent best- _ taken.-Group shots were virtually im- 
' S two-volume biography of Elea- possible. Obviously, however, not all the 

ing ot her second son Elliott was actresses were publicity shy. 
t in the April issue of La- a 
Ournal. In the first of two 
tom his forthcoming book, Ал 
ic : The Roosevelts of Hyde 
t writes that “Mother had 
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“I knew this was a friendly audi- 
ence when I spotted 19 of my 23 vice 
residential choices." George McGovern 
was flipping his political pancakes at 


y А : : 1 | Gridiron Dinner. 

i + ver duty in e—five Washington's annua ; : 

M Children Wen LH that. “I wanted to run for President in the S 
anted no more, but her ын ig- worst way—and I did. I also wanted to RHONDA FLEMING & ALEXIS SMITH 


With star approval. 
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is already doing that.” McGovern add- 
ed, “We opened the door to the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and all the Democrats 
walked out.” He promised to support 
Nixon if he’s right: “After all, we have 
only one President—two Secretaries of 
State, maybe, but only one President.” 
a 


Maybe American politics could 
stand a little transcendental meditation. 
Or so Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, the for- 
mer guru of the Beatles and Mia Far- 
row, told the Illinois house of repre- 
sentatives when he showed up їп 
Springfield as the guest of Representa- 
tive W.J. (“Bingo Bill”) Murphy. Only 
last May, Bingo Bill pushed through a 
resolution encouraging the teaching of 
transcendental meditation, the Mahari- 
shi's technique of mind relaxation, on Il- 

linoiscollege campuses and in state drug 
programs. Seeking some serenity of his 
own, Governor Daniel Walker asked the 
visiting guru to explain the state’s new 
budget, about which the press had been 
giving him a lot of grief. The Maha- 
rishi answered: “When the world turns 
to transcendental meditation, the 
world’s problems will be less and the 
budget will be smiling all the time.” 
Marveled the Governor: “A smiling 
budget. How about that!” 
п 

Some mysteries are perhaps better 
left unsolved. Celebrating his 65th 
birthday in Washington where he is ap- 
pearing in Pirandello's Henry IV at the 
Kennedy Center, British Actor Rex Har- 
rison confessed that he had nicknamed 
himself “Sexy Rexy” because it rhymed. 
“J was christened Reginald Carey Har- 
rison so J called myself ‘Rex.’ What if I 
had been named "Larry?" 

n 


American Pianist Byron Janis has an 
uncanny knack for digging up rare 
manuscripts of Frédéric Chopin. Explor- 
ing the archives at Yale University, 
Janis was drawn to a dusty folder 
thought to contain "just a bunch of old 
papers." They turned out to include two 
priceless scores, in Chopin's own hand, 
of the Waltz in G Flat Major, Opus 70. 
Five years ago Janis had discovered an- 
other, later version of the same waltz, 
along with other Chopin pieces, in a box 
marked “Old Clothes” in the archives of 
the Cháteau de Thoiry outside Paris. 

s 


Like many affluent American exec- 
utives, Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezh- 
nev, 66, is wild about gadgets. To cut 
down on his smoking, he carries a Swiss 
cigarette case with a timer lock that al- 
lows him one American filter-tip every 
hour. Hunting, he sports a matched pair 
of handmade English shotguns. Driving, 

© he has the choice of the Cadillac lim- 
_ousine that Richard Nixon gave him, a 
| Citroén-Maserati_given him by the 
_ French, and a 1972 Rolls-Royce as well 
“as several Russian-built cars. And now 
“he has acquired the gadget of all gadgets 
a video-phone system in his Kremlin 


Office that links Brezhnev to his top Par- 


ty Secretaries and key ministers. 
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Death at Gila Bend 


“Howdy from the middle of no- 
where,” say thé souvenir postcards sold 
in Gila Bend, Ariz. The tiny town (pop. 
1.700) is a truckers' and traveling sales- 
men's way station along Highway. 80, 
which ribbons through the cactus-dot- 
ted desert between Tucson and Yuma. 
But Gila Bend is not the middle of no- 
where any more. Last week reporters 
from both Europe and the U.S. poured 
into town, thronging the bar of the lo- 
cal Elks Club and pressing into a dusty 
little courtroom decorated with a paint- 
ing of Wild Bill Hickok being gunned 
down in a Deadwood saloon. 

The attraction was a real-life melo- 
drama not unlike the scripts that have 
been shot on location in the desert 
around Gila Bend. An inquest was be- 
ing held into the death of the young 
business manager of English Actress 
Sarah Miles. The manager, David Whit- 
ing, was found dead in Miles’ motel 
room a month ago during the shooting 
of МОМ western, The Man Who 
Loved Cat Dancing. Pills and bottles 
were scattered around ‘his body, and 
bruises and a bloody cut were found 
on his head. Miles and her co-star Burt 
Reynolds had originally declined to tes- 
tify at the inquest. But Whiting’s moth- 
er, Mrs. Louise Campbell of Washing- 
ton, D.C., obtained a court order 
requiring their testimony. 

Raffish. Miles’ appearance was a 
star turn. Alternately sobbing and indig- 
nant, she seemed to transfix the court- 
room spectators and the seven-person 
jury. Justice of the Peace Mulford Win- 
sor IV, a plumber when he is not sitting 
on the bench; was so unnerved that he 
had to start the oath twice. 

In earlier statements to the press, 
Miles had sketched a raffish portrait of 
her off-camera relaxations. She liked to 
have a few drinks with the film crew, 
or with the local wranglers. Whiting’s 
attitude toward all this, she had said, 
had been jealously possessive. Once he 


. had grabbed her by the neck during an 


argument over her socializing, and she 
had thrown a vase at him. 

On the night of Whiting’s death, 
Miles testified, she went to dinner in 
nearby Ajo, with other members of the 
company. Bored with the party, Miles 
persuaded Actor Lee J. Cobb to leave 
with her. After some time at a tavern, 
she stopped at Reynolds’ room, then re- 
turned to her own at 3 a.m. There Whit- 
ing came out from behind a clothes rack 
and “got ahold of me and began throw- 
ing me about the room,” hitting her on 
the face and head. Her screams woke 
Janie Evans, the nanny for her five- 
year-old son Thomas, in the next room, 
and Evans called Reynolds, 

“Christ Almighty, you’re a mess!” 
Reynolds quoted himself as saying 
when he saw Miles’ cut lip, bloody nose 
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MILES OUTSIDE COURTHOUSE 
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REYNOLDS AFTER INQUEST 


and the lump on her forehead: Ш | having 
not as mature as I am now, I WOY Aron? 
him out,” referring to Whiting m E 
Reynolds testified, he took hel 17297 
, he 0805; 
Own room, where she stayed WE 1 
Late the next morning, when МІ 
turned to her room—to get he qd 
control pills, she said—she fou? 
ing curled up in the bathroom. . er 
The county medical exami" 1 
tified that Whiting had died of 22 


of methaqualone in Whiting” Й 
. stream need not have been fa 


unexplained was how Whitin’ и 
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| a pillowcase, towel, tis- 
came a T ЫЫ in his own room, 
gues an on a blue sweater he had ap- 
as vel En wearing. Also unaccount- 
arent n the severe cut on the back 
ed Да and scratches on his stom- 
of his hest and knuckles. The inquest 
ach, diourned for a week awaiting a re- 
ye Kon Dr. Thomas Noguchi, chief 
ОЕ examiner of Los Angeles Coun- 
me Whiting 9 mother, a white-haired 
DA n in a woolen cap and fraying 
yor ‘attended the inquest and said she 
“A unsatisfied with the testimony. 
1п some ways Whiting’s life was as 
mysterious as his death. A former TIME 
correspondent (1968-1971) who grew 
up in Washington and graduated from 
| Haverford College in Pennsylvania, 

Whiting, 26, loved to surround himself 
with Gatsby-like glamour and intrigue. 
| Though not wealthy, he would lunch 
. | by himself with a bottle of champagne 
_| and fly to London to have a suit made 
| —then fly back again the next week for 
| a second fitting. When he became 
| TIMEs Hollywood correspondent and 
| began hobnobbing with stars, Whiting's 
fantasies became reality—for a time, 
| anyway. During an interview with Miles 
| he became infatuated with her and soon 
quit his job to live with Sarah and her 
| husband, Playwright-Screenwriter Rob- 
| ert Bolt, in Surrey, England. Though his 
| ostensible purpose was to write a book 
| onSarah, he made himself so useful that 
| he became her business manager, fac- 
| totum, and confidant. 

Whiting's erratic behavior eventu- 
Пу annoyed the Bolts, and they tried 
to move him out of their lives. At this 
| point, Sarah claims, he attempted sui- 
| cide by taking an overdose of drugs, and 
i they kept him with them. Whiting once 

| Wrote in a London magazine that Miles 
| Vas the "greatest dame since Eve.” The 


| title of the article: Sarah Miles: The 
| Cool Man-Eater. 


(Sweet and Sour Sue 


| Get me Steiger, Candy and Bob Ev- 
| 25, in that order... 

m Hi, Rod darling. On our project, 
eyre playing with McQueen, but 1 


Ont think they сап pay the money... 
Candy, 


ing. | US to negotiate a deal right 
‚ her V M $500,000 against 10% of the 
d үү 55—n0, $250,000 plus 10%. 

en N x ; 

et hel d is dialogue is straight from the old 
found ti { vies about backstage Hollywood. 
“ik Obody i 


Y 15 laughing at Agent Sue 
e 

i" Y O carries on such phone 
ations nonstop from a desk piled 

ss» 2 Pts. “They never laugh at 
engers notes dryly. As a vice 


ist nt of Mighty Creative Manage- 
| the? wy Cates, Sue Mengers is, in the 
ing, "more 0105 of one of her ex-clients, 

еу» POWerful than the stars she han- 


iin аас 


Verestimation, perhaps, but 


Mengers' list of personal c 
ly above-the-title: Barbra Streisand, 
Ryan O'Neal, Ali McGraw, Candice 
Bergen, Gene Hackman, Tony Perkins, 
Tuesday Weld, Directors Herb Ross, 
Peter Bogdanovich, Bob Fosse and 
Writer Gore Vidal, to name a few. 
Although her clients are mostly 
"new" Hollywood, Mengers, 36, is a 
throwback to the more flamboyant, 
flesh-peddling days of the studio mo- 
guls. At 5 ft. 274 in. and 160 165., usu- 
ally billowing in a sea of muumuus and 
caftans, she is sometimes seen as a cross 
between Mama Cass and Mack the 
Knife. She has the soft, breathy voice 
of a little-bitty girl, the vocabulary of a 
mule skinner and the subtle approach 
of a Sherman tank. She often compares 
herself to Eve Harrington, the calcu- 
lating and ruthless climber in All About 


lients is large- 


SUE MENGERS IN HER HOLLYWOOD OFFICE 
A sea of muumuus and caftans. 


Eve. In fact, a character based on Men- 
gers will soon appear in a new film 
called The Last of Sheila. Director Herb 
Ross describes the character as “human, 
gamy, but notcommon.” — 

Her enemies—there E an ые 

ly—dismiss her as vulgar, venal, 
vindictive and untrustworthy, a puffball 
of bluff. Even some friends regard her 
with the affectionate respect that they 
might accord a pet barracuda. “The 
first time she asked me to a party,” re- 
members Client Dyan Cannon, “she 
said, ‘Will you wash your face before 
you come? I want people to see what 
you look like.’ I was intimidated by 
her dictating, pontifical ways at first, 
but now I just don't let her be my moth- 
er.’ Her fans find her clever, charm- 
ing when she tries—and above all, hon- 
est. Adds Actor Dick Benjamin: She 
never lies. She'll tell you if they don't 
want you and if she has gone as far as 
she can go. But I've seen her sell past 


the resistance." 
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Mengers was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, to Jewish parents who fled 
to Utica, N.Y., in 1938. Her father com- 
mitted suicide when Sue was eleven, and 
she and her mother moved to The 
Bronx. She went to a lot of movies, de- 
veloped fantasies about becoming a 
star. Once, she attended a drama class. 
“Everyone there was better looking and 
more talented. My practical streak told 
me ‘there goes that dream.’ ” 

Still star-struck, she got a secretarial 
job at the William Morris talent agen- 
cy. “Then it dawned on me that I could 
handle people better than the schmucks 
in the agency making $100,000.” In 
1963 she formed a partnership- with 
Agent Tom Korman, “and I’ve never 
tidden in a public conveyance since.” 
Swathed in a pay-as-you-go mink, she 
set out to steal stars from the big agen- 
cies. “We preyed on people 
who were out of work,” she 
laughs. “Їп those days I was 
so driven I would have booked 
Martin Bormann.” 

One night she spotted Tom 
Ewell dining alone at Sardi’s. 
“Hi, Pm Sue Mengers, and I 
wish you would answer my 
calls,” she twittered gaily, 
dropping her business card in 
his soup. Giggles, apologies 
—and before the evening was 
over Ewell had signed. She 
wined and dined Tony Perkins 
for eight months until he hired 
her. She pursued Paula Pren- 
tiss and Husband Dick Benja- 
min even through Paula’s ner- 
vous breakdown, visiting her 
at the hospital “when no one 
else would,” recalls Benjamin; 
five years later they signed. 
Grins former Partner Kor- 
man: “She would have made 
the best Electrolux salesman 
of them all.” 

She no longer has to worry 
about booking Martin Bor- 
mann. After two years with 
Korman, she joined C.M.A., where her 
salary is now close to what those others 
at William Morris used to make. She 
also has an expense account that runs to 
some $8,000 a year just for the all-im- 
portant parties she throws in her outra- 
geously rococo Beverly Hills “palazzo.” 

The parties are the essence of the 
Mengers technique, fertile fields to be 
sown with actors, writers and directors 
and plowed for possible deals. “On a 
scale of 1 to 10, I'd say that entertain- 
ing has contributed 5 to my success. It 
is harder for someone to screw you if 
they've had dinner at your house.” 

While success has not spoiled her 
ambition—she still lusts after glittery 
names like Clint Eastwood, Mike Nich- — 
ols and George C. Scott, all, so far, im- _ 
pervious to her blandishments—it has 
mellowed her somewhat. “It’s easy to 
be nice when you’re successful,” she ex- 
plains. “People are nicer to you, too. 
Hell. If 1 had it to do all over again I'd 


still rather be adopted by Henry Ford” ` 
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Blacks v. Feminists 


“Women’s Lib Has No Soul.” So 
proclaims the cover of the latest issue 
of Encore, the black newsmagazine. In- 
side, an essay by Psychologist Rose 
Finkenstaedt condemns the feminist 
movement as "little more than the hys- 
terical exhibitionism of spoiled chil- 
dren." To blacks, adds Editor-Publisher 
Ida Lewis, Women's Lib is merely "a 
playtoy for middle-class white women." 
At first reading, Encore's broadside 
sounds too extreme to reflect the out- 
look of more than a few blacks. But in 
interviews with TIME correspondents 


method of limiting the black popula- 
tion. Muslim groups, for instance, say 
that the role of the black woman is to 
produce warriors for the revolution.” Of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, Noble 
says, “1 call it the liftin’ and totin’ bill. 
More than half of the black women with 
jobs work in service occupations; if the 
amendment becomes law, we will be the 
ones liftin’ and totin’, so passage of ERA 
is not our first priority.” 

Black women also find it difficult 
to identify with a movement that is es- 
sentially a middle- and upper-middle- 
class phenomenon. Florynce Kennedy, 
one of a number of blacks who belong 


BETTY STATLER 


пата 
три 


BLACK DOMESTIC AT WORK IN HOME OF WHITE MANHATTAN COUPLE 


The title Ms. is not а burning issue. 


across the nation last week, many black 
women agreed with the magazine's 
stand. Although black women are per- 
haps the most oppressed members of 
their sex, they are generally the least en- 
thusiastic about Women’s Liberation. 
Black women have a simple expla- 
nation for their coolness toward the 
feminist movement—they believe that 
they are oppressed not by black men 
but by white society, As a result, most 
of them prefer to confine their crusad- 
ing to such basic questions as employ- 
ment, housing, education and the psy- 
chological effects of discrimination. “To 
black women,” Congresswoman Shirley 
Chisholm sums up, “picketing a club re- 
“stricted to men or insisting on the title 
Ms. are not burning issues.” 
Even the more important Women’s 
Lib causes,such as abortions on request 
or the Equal Rights Amendment, fail 
to stir the black community. To many 
blacks, explains Jean Noble, executive 
director of the National Council of Ne- 


gro Women, "abortion is genocidal, a 
CC-0. In 


to the feminist group NOW, points out 
that a vast number of blacks still exist 
close to the poverty level or even be- 
low it. Snaps Black Actress Val Gray: 
“J can’t address myself to the problems 
of a woman in Highland Park [a white, 
upper-middle-class Chicago suburb] 
when she is trying to get out of her kitch- 
en and I’m in her kitchen as a maid.” 

Sheila Young, executive editor of 
Essence magazine, agrees. "We haven't 
had the comforts to get tired of. We 
haven't had the big house or the coun- 
try club to bore us." In fact, when black 
women express discontent with their fe- 
male roles, it is often because they al- 
ready have more liberation than they 
want. They tend, however, to call it re- 
sponsibility, since they frequently work 
not by choice but out of the need to sup- 
port their families. 

That necessity has actually brought 
black women some of the things for 
which white feminists are still fighting 
Blacks, for instance, have never be- 
lieved that woman’s place is in the 


| n. Haridwar 


home. “I was not raised to be ) 
body’s wife,” says the chairman Som, | 
York Citys Commission on of Ney [| 
Rights, Eleanor Holmes Norton "Отар 
raised to do something with m, MD 
Since black men are already" life» | 
tomed to assertive women, she i 
blacks have “very much of a heaq dy 
on egalitarian family life." атр; 
An even more important caus p 
black alienation from Women’s d m 
may be the distrust, if not outright I 
like, of many black women for whit dis = 
males. For опе thing, black women if 
furious with whites for “stealing” Ni 
men, as evidenced by the rising total К == 
marriages between black теп апа sl 
women. Besides, black women ее. 
reason to believe that a society in whit ee 
white females held. positions of M 
would be any fairer to blacks than im 
tem dominated by white males. "p 
Some blacks charge that white fem 
inists have already shown evidence g 
unconscious racism. Althea Scott, alg 
Angeles radiology technician who tri] 
to work with feminists to “keep a qj! 
alogue going,” nevertheless demand; SAN 
know “how a liberated woman can ru} 
to a meeting leaving her black maida} 


home to look after the children, g| 10" 
there and look around and ask, ‘Bij M 
where are all our black sisters? " Е Pris 


itor Lewis sees the Women's Lib mol mak 
ment as nothing more than “a (апі) wor 
quarrel between white women à an е 
white men.” She cautions that outside) at F 
who interfere in family disputes “H Bon, 
ways get shafted when the dust settles) hire 
Not all blacks are hostile to Wor) Boar 
en's Lib. Some black members of N | sider 
generally agree with Florynce Kent), are | 
dy's argument that "it's. the same | guar 
wherever you are. Whether you're fig!!! cor 
ing for Women’s Liberation of J| priso 
black liberation, you're fighting "| empl 
same enemies.” The editors of Esset in vis 
are even more feminist in ош} > 
“There will be no positive chang? "| phys 
any of us,” they declared not long f imba 
“until certain basic institutions 0 | tivity 
society аге changed. Which is all H wom 
more reason why the black woman | Slater 
ill afford to become the silent WOM high- 
content with cooking soul food dil lier | 
making incoherent baby talk at thee’) Wom 
ner table in the name of black "ij On t 
hood.” Most black women do not Naka 
issue with that view. But, like Chi a d 
Poet Gwendolyn: Brooks, they do d БЫШ 
believe that ardent feminism i$ "ul Em $ 
ical alternative. Says Brooks: “То "Оте 
black men, at last flamingly 
and proud, need their black WO ed suit 
side them, not organizing against! | "pre \ 


ер 
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Male and Female | ug 
* So far, none of the three ! 


guards in California's state pris’ oiler th; 
tem for men have been assign roof 1сај : 


rooms or in the adjustment RT) ds th 
gation areas where men thou? 


SAN QUENTIN GUARD WILMA SCHNEIDER 


troublemakers are confined. That day 
may come, however, despite the fact 
that all three of the guards are women. 
Prison officials say that they "aren't 
making any concessions as to what these 
women might be called upon to do” in 
| an emergency. All three—Joyce Zink 
at Folsom and Wilma Schneider and 
Bonni Briggs at San Quentin—were 
hired after the California Personnel 
Board ruled that women must be con- 


rS of Novy sidered for guard jobs. Though the three 
ce Kel) аге the first of their sex to serve as 
| same 0) guards, they аге. not the first to hold 
ou're figli “correctional” jobs in California's male 


)n Or | Prisons: for three years, the state has 

ghting "| employed a few women as supervisors 
of Ess") in visiting rooms and at the front gate. 

| > "Women are inferior to men in 

„| Physiological performance,” and “the 

“| Imbalance between wages and produc- 

5 0 d Wily registers itself earlier among 

1 is al J Women than men.” These remarkable 

1 етеп were included in a Tokyo 

| Ugh-court decision upholding an ear- 


| er compulsor i f 

| y retirement age for 
at thed nomen than for men. The case in ques- 
lack ml on began four years ago when Miyo 
Jo not”) "àkamoto was discharged from her job 


md 

ke chi Ca draftswoman by the Nissan Motor 
о fir mpany Ltd. when she became 50, the 
yis the” nae Mandatory retirement age for 
ей On S Mrs. Nakamoto sued to stay 
ly ass Д 00010755, the age at which male em- 
ome COS Must leave. At the loss of her 
inst th j^ aMrs. Nakamoto called the decision 
| Montage ous” Two female news com- 
i thought I$ rallied to her support. One 
апо € decision “outlandish,” and 
three y Japane, asserted indignantly, “Some 
router m. Women in their 60s are far bet- 
ned ‘off ical men of their age in physiolog- 
je pre, Such tor Mance. We cannot accept 
с еу ой the libe ning." But, in a country where 
È ı tion movement is still just a 
nt OF û lse they Women's eyes, there was little 

ought у me Y Could do. 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 
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Trap at Wounded Knee 


. Any sharp confrontation between 
dissidents and authority makes jour- 
nalists vulnerable to attack. The Ameri- 
can Indian Movement's takeover of 
Wounded Knee has provided a classic 
case study. “It could have been settled 
In à week if it weren't for this horde 
lof reporters]," argued Interior Depart- 
ment Aide Charles Soller Said Assis- 
tant Deputy Attorney General Charles 
Ablard: “The press has created a cli- 
mate of undue sympathy for AIM.” 
Sioux Tribal Council President Dick 
Wilson, whose resignation AIM leaders 
demanded, excoriated newsmen COV- 
ering the occupied village for respond- 
ing “only to dramatic violence and 
anarchy.” Last week this criticism re- 
ceived an unlikely echo—from some 
of the newsmen on the scene. 

Wounded Knee had become a kind 
of trap, particularly for television. It 
was obviously a major event that de- 
manded thorough coverage. AIM leaders 
were so successful in getting their side 
of the story across, and so enthralled 
by the attention they were receiving, 
that they seemed willing to prolong 
the deadlock for the sake of still more 
publicity. Most newsmen watched help- 
lessly as the thin line between cov- 
ering and creating news wavered. 

“The story has been managed all 
along,” said NBC Correspondent Fred 
Briggs. A wire-service photographer 
went further: "We've definitely pro- 
longed the thing." NBC Cameraman 
Houston. Hall. agreed, attributing the 
continued large-scale coverage to the 
public relations skills of AIM lead- 
ers. Indeed, AIM’s Russell Means, for 
example, cannily orchestrated events 
within Wounded Knee for the press's 
benefit. “Cameras over here,” he called 
out one afternoon, directing photog- 
raphers to where bunkers were being 
enlarged. (Then AIM forces “arrested 
four men attempting to enter their com- 
pound. Released a few minutes later, 
the men were paraded at gun point 


with their hands up past whirring cam- 
eras, then let go. Learning that one pho- 
tographer missed a shot of the men 
leaving. AIM guards forced the "pris- 
oners” to re-enact their release, 

“I first started feeling the Indians 
were staging things on March 7," said 
ABC Producer Bill Brown. “While they 
were waiting for negotiations to con- 
tinue, young Indians gathered in the 
tribal council house and lit a bonfire. It 
was 60° outside.” Brown also thinks 
that on several occasions newsmen’s 
questions influenced the improvised 
policy of AIM spokesmen. At one meet- 
ing. Brown recalled. “I put the ques- 
tion to them: “Are you setting up a pro- 
visional government?’ " Shortly after- 
ward AIM leaders declared Wounded 
Knee the Oglala Nation. 

The cooperation accorded the press 
by Means and AIM Leader Dennis 
Banks contrasted sharply with the be- 
havior of the other principals. Chief 
Wilson made little attempt to clarify his 
position and was often inaccessible. 
Federal officials on the scene vacillated 
between minimal cooperation and the 
release of bureaucratic handouts. While 
newsmen did not slant their dispatches 
in AIM's favor, many did focus on the 


colorful material at hand—much of it 


handily offered by AIM. 
Television-news executives in New 
York admitted the problems posed by 
Wounded Knee, but defended their cov- 
erage. Ау Westin, executive producer 
of ABC Evening News, told his peo- 
ple: “If you think it's staged, identify it 
or don't use it." One night, Westin re- 
called, film arrived of the Indians 
decked out in war paint. “It was great- 
ly pictorial,” he said, “but it wasn’t ger- 
mane." NBC News Producer Dick 
Fischer admitted that "there's always a 
fear of being manipulated," but also 
stressed the story's importance: "Indi- 
ans shooting at marshals. We have to 
cover that possibility." That may well 
be true, but the dilemma of newsmen's 
becoming part of the explosive event 
they went to cover remains unresolved. 


AIM LEADERS DENNIS BANKS (LEFT) & RUSSELL MEANS MEET THE PRESS IN SEIZED VILLAGE 
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Nixon’s Hard Line 


Having worked “to achieve a last- 
ing peace in the world,” President 
Nixon served notice last week that he 
has turned to the task of gaining “peace 
in our own land.” It was time, said the 
President, for an escalation in the war 
oncrime. Devoting the sixth of his series 
of State of the Union messages to the 
criminal-justice system, Nixon claimed 
that “dramatic progress” had been 
made in his first four years. That, he 
said, proved the merits of his philos- 
ophy “that the only way to attack crime 
in America is the way crime attacks our 
people—without pity.” 

Some of his more interesting spe- 
cific recommendations: 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. The President 
urged a new federal law imposing the 
death penalty for war-related treason, 
sabotage and espionage and where 
death results from such serious federal 
offenses as skyjacking, kidnaping and 
assaulting a federal official. To meet the 
Supreme Court's objections to the arbi- 
trary and capricious way death penal- 
ties have been meted out, Nixon laid 

- down a meticulously detailed proce- 
dure. A jury would first decide guilt or 
innocence; then at a subsequent hear- 
ing, a judge and jury would consider 
whether there had been any mitigating 
circumstances or whether the crime had 
been particularly heinous. Where the 
jury concluded that the crime had been 
especially serious and there had been no 
mitigating factors, death would be man- 
datory. It is not certain, however, that 

the Supreme Court would go along since 
prosecutors, jurors and the President 
would all continue to have discretion on 


whether to consider reduced charges or 


on whose sentence to commute. 


DRUGS. Anyone found guilty of traf- 
{ ounces of a 


ѕпночи —0ззнз 


substance containing heroin or mor- 
phine and who had a previous drug-fel- 
ony conviction would automatically re- 
ceive life imprisonment without possi- 
bility of parole. The lowest penalty for 
a trafficker would be from five to 15 
years for a first offense involving less 
than four ounces. Accused pushers 
would not be allowed bail unless they 
could prove that they were not a “dan- 
рег” to the community. That proposal 
constitutes a substantial hardening of 
the Nixon-proposed general preventive- 
detention law, which so far has failed 
to work very well in the District of 
Columbia. 

INSANITY. ТО end “the present absurd 
use of the insanity defense,” no plea on 
the defendant’s mental state would be 
permitted at trial except the contention 
that he did not know what he was doing 
—"for example, whether the defendant 
knew he was pulling the trigger of a 
gun.” If the jury decided that he had ac- 
tually committed a crime, the convicted 
defendant could then introduce broad 
evidence on his sanity so that the judge 
could decide whether he should be im- 
prisoned or sent to a mental institution. 

The President also suggested in- 
creasing the penalties for convicted ar- 
sonists, leaders of organized crime and 
persons using dangerous weapons while 
committing a crime. He promised as 
well to offer legislation curbing the sale 
and manufacture of “Saturday night 
special” handguns. Virtually everything 
Nixon proposed seemed certain to spark 
controversy, with the possible exception 
of the insanity proposal. Most experts 
have become convinced that a jury tri- 
al is a poor place to determine mental 
health. Nor did the President seem to 
find much in the criminal code in need 
of easing. One notable exception: it will 
no longer be a federal offense to detain 
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Fighting Сре 


HERE are those who say that lay 


and order are just code words for || stic) 

ion and bigotry. That i Teff bus 
pression a gotry is dangero, | 3 
nonsense. Law and order are code word | w | 
for goodness and decency in America| ү 
So spoke President Nixon аз he M thin 
plained his new crime initiatives, It vi | i 
a purely Nixonian sentiment, grounds leng 
on his belief that he and the major fere 
of Americans were resonating to thi US. 
same moral pitch. mem 
Nixon is not alone in that belie}! Kap 
New York's Nelson Rockefeller is ш | ernn 
ing his state to adopt mandatory езер. it wc 
tences without parole for any convict} is, a 
adult drug pusher. In many cities, роф| апа: 
are riding a renewed crest of respec, and 
New York and Los Angeles each hay] next 
two ex-policemen campaigning to join crim 
Philadelphia's Frank Rizzo as {ощ} forc 


mayors with a no-nonsense attitude tha} c 
was forged in a blue uniform. At lea] i 
four state legislatures have reauthorized}) 
the death penalty and half the remain) é 
ing states are considering similar legis] 
lation. The President was very mui| 
participating in a trend. With a passing 
swipe at “permissive judges,” he seemed fende 
confident that the Warren era of Su woul 
preme Court concern for criminal de es 
fendants is all but а bad memory. , | Ка 
Clearly, Nixon felt no embarrass) a 
ment about the harshness of his pro The t 
gram. Still, he might have been embar) S 
rassed by his own rhetoric. To say thi 
“Americans in the last decade Were f 
ten told that the criminal was not ® 
sponsible for his crimes . . . but thats? T 
ciety was . responsible” is а 8% 
oversimplification of the view that tt 
crime control requires dealing wit "I again: 


ү! 


will help bring about a nation gi] no in 


“free from crime,” he is guilty murde 
relevance and exaggeration. | Neight 
в | death 

If the President's words are чет E, 


er sentencing and the death ME 
They raise complex questions, od 
tougher sentences reduce crime id 
hint of a negative answer may foh 
the fact that the U.S. has long 170 yj Ten! 
the lengthiest sentences of any 5 
trialized nation in the world. W en 
being one of the most crime-tid 
more direct rebuttal came 188 
rom the Fortune Society, 4 e 
based self-help group of fr ud 
victs. Distressed that politician уй а Үү 
ask ex-cons “about what dete” orf: eu 
what did not,” the society 5 
newsletter reported that “thos 
who were small-time pusher* 
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tickup artists, recall that we were too 
$ 


ls for re | busy fighting to survive on the Streets 


апрего || {o be deterred by legislation. When we 
ео уеге committing crimes, we did not 
merical] think about getting caught. 

5 he ey Stanford Law Professor John Kap- 

es. It Wa lan comes to a similar conclusion about 


TOUnde | lengthier sentences, but for quite dif- 


Majority!) ferent reasons. “In large areas of the 
B to tht US, there is no substantial cause for 
| criminals to fear the- criminal law, 
at belief || Kaplan says. "The reason is that gov- 
erisug| ernment is not willing to pay the money 
ylifesn|| it would take to really get tough. That 
convicti is, authorities are not willing to build 
es, police}, and staff the necessary new courthouses 
t respec), and penitentiaries. Only one-tenth of 
ach hat next year’s $2.6 billion federal anti- 
1g to join) crime budget, for instance, is earmarked 
as tough}; for court or penal purposes. as 
itude tha One major result of such priorities 
. Atlea is that all but 10% of criminal cases 
uthorized|}| must be disposed of by plea bargaining, 


е remain. | à tactic that inevitably results in signif- 
ilar legis icantly lower sentences. Moreover, 
ery тиф) Kaplan warns, if stiffer sentences are 
a passin) mandatory for a large number of of- 
ne seemed! fenders, the already creaking system 
ra of Sul) Would break down altogether; the 
minal j| Promise of a lower sentence is usually 
гу. , | the only.incentive for a guilty plea. Says 
mbarns| Kaplan: “If even 20% of defendants 
f his pro] had to be tried, there would be chaos." 
en embir| The short of his point is that increased 
o say tht} penalties are at best peripheral, at worst 
e were ol) mical, to the goal of actually pun- 
| | Shing a substantial number of the of- 
ut that t ee who are caught. _ 
s| ere are equally serious questions 
y that tei ae the efficacy of the death pen- 
with e|. 3: Evidence marshaled for arguments 
ro “our ft] pr Capital punishment last year in 
examp] е upreme Court tended to show that 
fiber" tt State I$ no proof it deters criminals. 
‘on that s that abandoned executions found 


ijn? increase in capital crimes: did 
f boll] Capital crimes; nor di 
0 [Murder rates differ significantly in 
id А ОЙДЕ: 
jeeath Penalty. Eight abolitionist West- 
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quite Ha decline п countries have reported 
evi 1 y 
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а О сап be, toi allow an ab- 
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one) Olas ae oe President justified in saying, 
rn lie ЇЧ, "I am convinced that the 
1 (| against specifi 1 ” d 
Ше Heave ; ресс crimes" an 
апу ue Sis. “| t at that, All he can really mean 


[neighboring states with and without the 
are 10% fern Euro 
„st prio Р In Once-capital offenses. The 
Judgment either way. But nei- 
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may | (death Penalty 
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| i barbara Punishment has become a 
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ormef d Rem)... -eptable in civilized so 
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jans an Volve ki ding that it does, after all, 
„теб -apita] ing, Clarence Darrow said: 
ps mo dung for Punishment is too horrible a 


Ш Despite ete to undertake.” Mon 
thi € cogency of their crit- 


сап be an effective de- - 


ave a hunch it will work.” . 


icisms of harsh sentences and the death 
penalty, many liberal critics can also be 
trapped in a too-narrow vision. Few, for 
example, seem to remember that be- 
Sides rehabilitation and deterrence, the 
classic reasons for criminal punishment 
are retribution, isolation of the offend- 
ег, and expression of society's condem- 
nation. It may be that the brutal facts 
of the city street tap an almost atavis- 
tic need for the regulated violence of 
harsh punishment. The law, after all, 
must be a responsive social organism. 


а 

But what should be the basic pur- 
pose of that response: to punish or to re- 
habilitate, or both? Even as liberals and 
conservatives reinflate their debate 
about what will really work, evidence is 
building that something is, in fact, work- 
ing. In the next few weeks the FBI will 
announce its final crime figures for 
1972. The first nine months had already 
showed only a 1% increase in the num- 
ber of serious crimes committed; the 
final quarter may well show no growth 
at all. Already the figures for auto theft 
have leaked out; and for the first time in 
history, the number of stolen vehicles 
dropped—by 4%. Washington, D.C, 
which is totally under federal jurisdic- 
tion, reports a 50% serious-crime-rate 
drop between one 1969 month and the 
most recent month of 1973. 

The hard-liners would like to take 
the credit for the improvement. Trouble 
is, the statistics carry deceptions and 
contradictions. For one thing, the three 
most violent crimes—forcible rape, ag- 
gravated assault and murder—are still 
rising. The remaining four crimes that 
go into the FBI index all involve theft of 
property, and they constitute the over- 
whelming numerical bulk of serious 
crime. These are the ones that are most- 
ly leveling off or going down—largely 
because they have been made more dif- 
ficult. Most of the drop in auto thefts, 
for instance, is credited to the steering- 
wheel and transmission locks that have 
been mandatory on new cars in the US. 
since 1970. Similarly, in some Cities, 
shoplifting is going down, apparently 
because of increased store security. Nei- 
ther of those preventive measures has 
much to do with toughness or softness. 

For all the accompanying bombast, 
there are elements of Nixon’s crime pol- 
icy that deserve backing—from both 
sides. Numerous experts agree that 
the growth in federally-backed drug- 


' treatment programs has helped reduce 


stealing by addicts. Proper funding for 
police education, and resultant im- 
provement in police tactics, is also a 
vital Nixon goal. It is those programs 
—the activities that really pay off—that 
merit the hard-liners’ support. Similar- 
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ly, those who find the Nixon style on 
crime distressing would be better ad- 
vised to worry about what actions work, 
rather than what words offend. The la- 
bels too often get in the way. Gun con- 
trol, for instance, is often categorized 
as a softheaded liberal idea, though by 
no rational analysis could it be consid- 
ered a move that would be soft on crime. 
The tentatively encouraging results 
of police professionalization should 
prompt attention to the rest of the crim- 
inal justice system, especially prisons. 
Liberals tend to consider all prisoners 
rehabilitable, an unrealistically indis- 
criminate approach that keeps prison 
programs from rehabilitating anyone. 
For their part, conservatives tend to 
think of most offenders as irredeemable 
and deserving of what they get. The sad- 
ly brutalizing U.S. prison system seems 
organized to prove this conservative 
pessimism correct. Whatever the con- 
vict was before he was locked up, the 
prison is almost sure to turn him into a 
hardened criminal. Yet most prisoners 
will soon be back outside. Obviously, 
then, one of the most urgent concerns 
is to develop rational standards for de- 
termining what treatment is best for 
which prisoners. The current return to 
law-and-order rhetoric, rather than 
careful study, may give “goodness and 
decency” a chance to do bold battle with 
"regression and bigotry,” but it seems 
especially wasteful in light of the new 
reasons to hope that there are effective 
answers. a José M. Ferrer Ill 
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Deadline for Detroit 


Never before have U.S. automakers 
been so much on the-defensive—or in 
such deep trouble. Testifying before of- 
ficials of the Environmental Protection 
Agency in Washington last week, ех- 
ecutives of General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler and American Motors stated 
that their vehicles could not meet the 
strict—and, Detroit says, unrealistic 
— standards for exhaust emissions set 
by Congress in the Clean Air Act of 

1970. Each of the companies asked for 
more time—at least one year—to pro- 
duce cleaner cars. 

The Clean Air Act now leaves it up 
to William D. Ruckelshaus, administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Арепсу, о decide what to do. If he finds 
that a break for Detroit is essential to 
the public interest, he must grant the ex- 
tension. If he believes that the automak- 
ers are shirking, he must deny it—there- 
by possibly shutting down the nation's 
mightiest industry until it can make the 
clean cars. Adding drama to the deci- 
sion making is the fact that Ruckelshaus 
turned down a similar request for more 
time last year. He held last week's hear- 
ings only because of a court order ob- 
tained by the automakers. For them, it 
was a last-ditch effort. 

Crash Program. The main source 
of Detroit's troubles is the internal com- 
bustion engine. Although safe, reliable 
and easily maintained, it spews out at 
least three noxious gases. The Clean Air 
Act, which is mostly concerned with 
public health, specifies that the emis- 
sions of two—carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbons—be cut 9096 of 1970- 
model levels in 1975-model cars, and 
orders the same decrease in nitrogen ox- 
ides in 1976 models. Moreover, the au- 
tomakers must guarantee the emission 
controls for 50,000 miles. 2 

Detroit reeled when the law was 
passed, then threw its top engineers into 
a crash effort to meet the requirements. 
Given too short a lead time—to retool 
assembly lines normally takes about 
two years—the best antipollution device 
the engineers could come up with was 
the catalytic converter. Shaped like a 
standard muffler and attached to the ex- 
haust system, the converter would com- 
pletely burn hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide,* turning them into harmless 
water vapor and gas. Estimated cost to 
the consumer: at least $200 per car. 

But the converters simply are not re- 
liable enough to do the required job. 

Last week Chrysler Vice President Syd- 
ney L. Terry testified that “40% of our 
test cars using the catalytic system 
failed within 5,000 miles." For empha- 
sis, his colleague, Engineer Charles M. 
Heinen, laid a burned metal tube on 
Ruckelshaus' table. “This is a catalytic- 


*Another system. still being developed, would 
cope with the nitrogen oxides. 


converter failure," he said. "We had 
temperature sensors and control devices 
all over it and they didn't do a damn 
bit of good." Indeed, the word "failure 


was repeated again and again in all the 
automakers' testimony. 

If GM has to put existing converters 
on its cars, Vice President Ernest Stark- 
man warned, “the prospect of an unrea- 
sonable risk of business catastrophe and 
massive difficulties with these vehicles 
must be faced." By "massive difficul- 
ties" he meant that the cars would be 
hard to start, would break down often 
and, most dangerous of all, perhaps stall 
while moving, because the antipollution 
device reduces engine efficiency. 

Costs. Those are not the only prob- 
lems that will be encountered if the con- 
verters are used. The catalyst is made 
of either platinum or palladium, most 
of which comes primarily from South 
Africa and the U.S.S.R.; to purchase 
enough of these rare metals would cost 

the U.S. $1.3 billion between 1975-80, 
thereby adding to the nation's already 
unfavorable balance of payments. In 
addition, the fuel used in autos equipped 
with converters must be totally lead 
free; only a small trace of lead would 
foul the converters beyond repair. Pro- 
ducing lead-free fuel, oilmen insist, will 
cost about $5 billion in new refinery fa- 
cilities and pipelines. Any equipment 
through which leaded fuel has flowed 
is contaminated with lead and would 
be unusable. Finally, the antipollution 
devices would cut gas mileage per gal- 
lon by anywhere from 15% to 30% at 
a time when the U.S. energy crisis is 
reaching serious proportions. 

Ruckelshaus listened impassively; 


he knew that three foreign 4 
Honda, a diesel Mercedes-Benz 
rotary engine Mazda—had alre 
the 1975 standards without 
converters. “If some сотрап; 
make it,” he asked Detroit's re. t 
tatives, "why can't all of them?” 8] 

The automakers had read 
Mercedes’ diesel has been largely ; 
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ed in the U.S. marketplace, they af 


because it is noisy, smelly and M 
The Honda engine was relative} My 
to clean up because it is small (onis | 
h.p.) and powers a tiny car that we fj 
no more than 1,600 16.; moreover *:| 


not sold in the U.S. Even though Wel 


da's rotary Wankel engine was initia | 
dirtier than the conventional reciprog, 
ing engine, the Japanese firm manag 
to control its emissions by installing; 
thermal reactor that burns the noxigg| 


gases. The major problem with the the} 


mal reactor, Detroit's engineers say ; 


its size; for the larger engines needy 


to power standard-size U.S. cars j| 
would have to be so large that it coui 
not fit under the hood. Furthermore, th 
automen note, the reactor is expen 
(the compact Mazdas cost several hu 
dred dollars more than similar-size 
U.S. autos). | 

Detroit had other sticky question] 
to answer. Until 1968 the auto indi 
try had been notorious for delay 
rather than acting to control emission 
When finally forced to act, єсїї 
charge, the manufacturers added Rut} 
Goldberg gimmicks to the internal com 
bustion engine rather than search fori 
cleaner alternative. With that history! 
mind, Ruckelshaus asked: "What wi 
you do if an extension of time is grant 
ed? Will you try to develop alternm 
technologies, or simply delay the ust?) 
the catalyst?” | 
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GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICIAN TESTING A CATALYTIC CONVERTER 
A prospect of business catastrophe and engine inefficiency 
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ment to the catalytic system,” answered 
Joseph Bidwell, assistant to GM Pres- 
ident Edward N. Cole. But rather than 
force the automakers to equip all of 


manag! their 1975 models with a still-unproven 
istalling ; device, he and Ford executives suggest- 
Є noxio] ed, a trial run should be made that year 
h the the; only in California, the state most af- 
CTS sayil fected by auto pollutants. Bidwell also 
es need; 


pointed out that GM was currently 


>. cars, | pouring $250 million into researching 
aun Coll emission controls and, like the other au- 
rmore, th; 


tomakers, vigorously investigating oth- 
er kinds of engines.* But so far, Bid- 
well admits, “we haven’t solved the 
emission problem by shifting power 
lants.” 

В California’s Way. Chrysler Pres- 
ident John Riccardo takes a different 
tack, insisting that the only immediate 
solution is to change the requirements 
of the Clean Air Act. He argues that 
California, the state with the worst auto 
pollution, has a more reasonable law, 
based ор what he says are much more 
complete public health data than were 
available to Congress in 1970. It sets 
somewhat more lenient standards on 
pollutants (see chart) than those in the 
national law. 

Given one more year to refine and 
modify the reciprocating engine, Ric- 
Cardo insists, Chrysler could probably 
meet the California standards without 
Using catalytic converters. Thus, he con- 
| ends, the U.S. could achieve cleaner 
| tt without substantial increases in the 
|22 of cars and without sacrificing 
| wel economy; the plan would also make 
| Rey the mass purchases of plat- 
lof m and palladium, and construction 
ie w refining facilities. Furthermore, 
ет: 10ге year's production of cars with 
M sions that have already been sig- 

у reduced would not noticeably 
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When interest 
counts... 


Lombard North Central offers 
a wide range of schemes 


Standard Deposit Accounts 
no minimum deposit 
Your money earns 83% interest per 
annum at 6 months’ notice of 
withdrawal. Up to £100 can be 
withdrawn on demand during each 
calendar year. Interest Is paid half- 
yf yearly without deduction of UK tax, 


Monthly Income Deposits 
minimum deposit £2,000 
Deposits of £2,000+ placed for a fixed 
period of 1 year will earn a fixed rate of 
Sy 
4/0, 
Interest will be quoted on application. 
Time Deposits 
minimum deposit £5,000 ^ 
Time deposits placed for a fixed period 


8175 interest per annum paid monthly 
without deduction of UK tax. This Is an 

of 1 year will earn 9% Interest per annum 
paid half-yearly without deduction of UK 


Died. Dr. Kent S. Knutson, 48, a 
chemical engineer who entered the min- 
istry at 23 in response to what he termed 
a "haunting call" from God, and in 1970 
was elected president of the 2.5 million- 
member American Lutheran Church; 
of a rare disease of the central nervous 
system; in Minneapolis. An energetic, 
scholarly theologian, Knutson won the 
presidency from nine older candidates 
after the first open political campaign- 
ing in the denomination’s history. He 
was an active executive who traveled 
constantly, and an advocate of ordain- 
ing women into the ministry. 


for longer periods and fixed rates of 
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Died. Norvell Gillespie, 59, horti- 
culturist and former garden editor (Sun- 
Set magazine, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, San Francisco Chronicle) who 
designed the jungle camouflage uni- 
forms worn by American G.Ls in the 
Pacific during World War.II; of can- 


excellent way to obtain a good regular. 
monthly Income. Deposits can be placed 

tax. Other attractive rates are available 
for fixed periods of 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. 


Lombard North Central Limited is a member ot the 
Natlonal Westminster Bank Group whose capital and 
reserves exceed £383,000,000. Formalities for opening an 


7 г есш Кеште: мие how to the Deposit Accounts 
3 C г details of t o 
сег; in Berkeley, Calif. Deposit Booklet No A06. ^ Schemes and a copy 
н 
Died. Murat Bernard (“Chic”) 


Young, 72, creator of Dagwood and 
Blondie, the cartoon couple whose ex- 
ploits are still followed by some 75 mil- 
lion newspaper readers around the 
world; of a lung embolism; in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. Young’s original 1930 
comic strip portrayed Dagwood Bum- 
stead as the well-heeled playboy son of 
an industrialist and Blondie Boopadoop 
as a money-hungry, man-chasing flap- 

er. The characters had little appeal for 

epression audiences, so Young mar- 
ried the two in 1933, eventually gave 
them a son and daughter and all the 
trappings of middle-class life. Dagwood 
evolved into the harried family man 
with a blustering boss (J.C. Dithers), 
who sought solace in the simple joys of 
hot baths, gargantuan sandwiches and 
surreptitious naps on the living room 
couch; Blondie was his loyal but slight- 
ly scramble-witted better half. The cen- 
tral cast and simple plots of Blondie re- 
mained virtually unchanged for dec- 
ades, inspired 28 movies and a TV 
series, and earned Young $300,000 a 
year in royalties. 
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Bankers 
Head Office: Lombard House, Curzon Street, 
London, W1A 1EU, England. Tel: 01-439 4111 
City Office: 31 Lombard St., London, 
EC3V 9BD, England. Tel: 01-823 4111 
«О ons throughout Great Britain — 
^ Depositors throughout the World 


ABOUT 
“THE 
SELECT 


Members of “select groups” 
in Asia—the people with top 
incomes and influential jobs 
—are prime prospects for just 
about any advertiser. And 
from TIME's report of inter- 
views among 3,900 of them 
innine Asian cities an adver- 
tiser can learn about their 
travel habits, demographics 
and the publications they 
read. 


Copies of the report are _ 
available to advertisers and _ 
their agencies from TIME _ 
representatives in Bangko 
Hong Kong, Manila, 

Singapore and Tokyo. 
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Died. Tim Buck, 82, leader of Can- 
ada’s Communist Party from 1929 to 
1962; of a stroke; in Cuernavaca, Mex- 
ico. The British-born son of a Tory pub 
owner, Buck immigrated to Canada in 
1912 and helped launch the party nine 
years later. He served nearly three years 
in prison during the early 1920s after 
the party was declared illegal. He faith- 
fully toed the Kremlin line on every- 
thing from Stalin's prewar purges to the 
1956 invasion of Hungary. Although 
the party managed to poll 111,892 votes 
in a 1945 federal election, the number 
of Communists in Canada had dwindled 
to fewer than 6,000 by the time he gave 
the leadership for the honorary title 
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RAILROADS 


Light in 
OR most of its first two years, Am- 
trak. the quasi-public corporation 

created to preserve U.S. railroad pas- 

senger service, seemed to be highballing 
down the final stretch of track toward 
extinction. Amtrak began operations on 
May 1, 1971, by discontinuing almost 
half the nation’s rail passenger service; 
as it rolled through the next 20 months, 
it lost $239 million. Last year its long- 
distance trains ran late 47% of the time, 
and drew angry complaints from riders 
about dirty cars, erratic heating systems 
and rest-room toilets that did not flush. 
Stubbornly optimistic, Amtrak 
President Roger Lewis insists that “we 
see a business with a future now.” Last 
week his bosses in the Nixon Admin- 
istration agreed. The Department of 
Transportation recommended that 
when Amtrak's original mandate ex- 
pires July 1, Congress should give the 
corporation the go-ahead to keep ор- 
erating its present network.* The 
department also called on Congress to 
increase Amtrak's $100 million in Gov- 
ernment loan guarantees to $500 mil- 
lion and requested that Amtrak be given 
an "open-ended appropriation," in ef- 
fecta blank check to finance operations. 
The department cited “notable gains" 
for Amtrak, and the praise was not un- 
deserved. Despite its miserable start, 
Amtrak and its riders can really see light 
at the-end of the long, dark tunnel. 
Although total U.S. rail travel con- 
tinued its almost quarter-century de- 
cline last year (see chart), Amtrak 
logged a slight increase in passenger 


*With minor exceptions. Four little-used runs 
—New York to Kansas City, Chicago to Miami, 
Newport News, Va., to Richmond, and Washing- 
ton to Parkersburg, W. Va.—will be dropped. 
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miles. In the five months ended last Sept. 
30, the company carried 10.4% more 
riders than in the comparable period of 
1971. The increase helped hold Am- 
trak’s deficit in the first half of fiscal 
1973 to $63 million—a huge amount, 
but down 9% from a year earlier. 
Amtrak’s Metroliner, which covers 
the 227 miles between New York and 
Washington in three hours and runs on 
schedule 95% of the time, has estab- 
lished itself as a serious competitor to 
air and bus service. Lewis plans to start 
similar runs in the Midwest later this 
year with four turbotrains capable of 
hitting 170 m.p.h. to be leased from Ca- 
nadian and French firms. Reservations 
and ticketing for Eastern Amtrak runs 
are now handled by a central comput- 
er, which by 1974 will take over tick- 
eting for the whole country. Amtrak 
lately has even been expanding rather 
than curtailing its services; for exam- 
ple, with Canadian cooperation, it has 
put sleepers on trains running from 
Montreal through Boston to Miami. 
Attitude. Lewis and a crew of Am- 
trak marketing men, most of them hired 
from airlines, are out to promote rath- 
er than merely provide rail passenger 
service. Lewis himself came to Amtrak 
from the aerospace industry (he was 
once president of General Dynamics) 
and has maintained his zeal for rail trav- 
el despite a Congress-ordered slash in 
his salary from $125,000 to $60,000 a 
year. Amtrak is now plugging airline- 
style package weekend tours that in- 
clude train and hotel reservations in a 
single, discount price, and has negoti- 
ated car-rental discounts for Amtrak 
passengers at some destination points. 
Although these are not exactly startling 
innovations, the attitude be- 
hind them is the exact oppo- 
site of the viewpoint of pri- 
vate railroad executives, 
most of whom believe that 
passengers only get in the 
way of freight. 
Unfortunately for Am- 
trak, the corporation must 
rely for track and equipment 
maintenance on the 13 inves- 
tor-owned railroads whose 
passenger networks it took 
over. It has got, much less 
. than maximum cooperation. 
One stretch of Penn Central 
track between Chicago and 
Cincinnati is in such disre- 
pair. that Amtrak's “James 
Whitcomb Riley" train 
sometimes can chug along it 
at no more than 10 m.p.h. 
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Burlington Northern, who also sits | 1 
Amtrak's board, admitted in a tele 
interview earlier this month that!) 
would still not mind seeing rail pas 
ger service ultimately die out. | 

Lewis thinks that he can convert! 
public to a different view. He has se 
strong selling points. Trains can Ei 
people over long distances with les) 
pollution than any other form 0! pu 
transportation and impressive есол p 
of increasingly scarce fuel. Besides | 
have а potential novelty appeal: abo] 
Harris poll last year indicated tha 
4% of Americans aged 18 oF DUM 
traveled 100 miles or more by 19, 
the previous twelve months. A AN 
maining 9646 constitute a vast unti? | In the 
market. | 
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e worked out a plan that they 
cept—and the other three even- 
could acc join. As a result, official cur- 
tually ш ҮҮ are scheduled to re- 
rency к week, after an extraordinary 
0 Sawn of eleven business days. 
SiG solution, as predicted, was a 
onetary "float"—a relatively free 
m ket in which currency prices are de- 
ned by supply and demand. But in- 
tead of precipitating a complete free- 
ә all, the six partners agreed оп а joint 
os in which their own currencies will 
remain fixed in value against each oth- 
er while fluctuating in unison against 
outside money like the U.S. dollar or 
Japanese yen. Several nations had to 
compromise individual policies to make 
that solution possible. Most notably, 
West Germany increased the value of 
the mark 3%. That move, which will 
make German exports a bit more ex- 
ensive, has little economic justification 
except that it may be necessary to calm 
speculation. France, for its: part, Te- 
versed its long opposition to any kind 
of float. West German Finance Minis- 
ter Helmut Schmidt hailed the agree- 
ment as an “optimal solution”; the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung went 
so far as to label it “group sex.” ^ 
Ante Up. Since their currencies are 
already floating individually, Britain 
and Italy decided not to join; Ireland 
followed Britain. because of the two na- 


f the nin 


| tions’ close trade ties. But after their 
{| currencies sink slightly lower, London, 
| Dublin and Rome may decide to join 
| their Common Market allies. Mean- 
| While, Sweden and Norway asked to be 
|| included in the joint float, even though 


they are not EEC members. 

The U.S. should benefit, because the 
dollar’s price has declined slightly even 
since the February devaluation, making 
US. products correspondingly a bit less 


j| eXpensive in Europe. But Washington 
«| May have to ante up in another way. If 
| the $70 billion in US. money now be- 


vith less) 118 held abroad is used to finance yet an- 
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| Euro 


| т speculative run on some curren- 
9, the U.S. may have to step in and 
| m up unwanted dollars with marks or 
D er currencies in its reserves—or bor- 
pce from its financial allies. In ef- 
Ct, the U.S. would then be helping the 
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at plan points up a drastic change 

focus of efforts to reform the tat- 

Whe International monetary gystem. 
en exchange rates were supposedly 
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пе to Qnetary officials puzzled over 
| inevit b enne rules that would permit 
1 ions e ig devaluations and revalua- 
іса ео € made without causing finan- 
thas Ns Political trauma. That problem 
ееп solved, at least tempo- 

adius the float: exchange rates will 
sted gradually and automatically 


ay. Now the major task is to 
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in intervening in Cur- 
О keep exchange rates 
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UNIONS 


The Teamsters' Return 


Normally AFL-CIO Chief George 
Meany treats former Teamster Boss 
Jimmy Hoffa with the silent contempt 
he might reserve for a scab laborer. But 
а few weeks ago, Hoffa delivered a di- 
atribe that Meany could not ignore. 
Publicly championing a Teamsters as- 
sault on Cesar Chavez's United Farm 
Workers Union, Hoffa declared that the 
fledgling AFL-CIO affiliate must be 
stamped out because “Chavez is incom- 
petent.” An angry Meany responded at 
a press conference by charging that the 
Teamsters, whom he booted out of the 
AFL-CIO 15 years ago, were guilty of 
"strikebreaking." 

Such criticism is not likely to deter 
the Teamsters. After years of being 
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PRESIDENT FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


Teamsters and the growers had con- 
spired to sabotage the U.F.W., opening 
the way for Chavez to resume his or- 
ganizing program. But the Teamsters 
still claim command of 30,000 farm 
workers, and forcing them out will 
be tough. 

Unhampered by jurisdictional re- 
straints imposed by membership in the 
AFL-CIO, the Teamsters are free to roam 
the labor lot in search of new recruits. 
Though over-the-road truck drivers 
continue to be the union's elite, earn- 
ing up to $20,000 a year, the majority 
of its members are now in much lower 
paid, non-trucking jobs. Card-carrying 
Teamsters now include hospital work- 
ers, bridge tenders and гасе-ігаск 
guards in New York, rice-mil workers 
in Houston, lampmakers in Los Ange- 
les and campus police at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The Teamsters will 
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FARM LABORERS IN CALIFORNIA FIELD 


For labor's pariah, a new romance and a new respectability. 


shunned as the pariah of organized la- 
bor, the Teamsters have nourished an 
ardent romance with the Nixon Admin- 
istration that has given them a new mea- 
sure of respec biit and infiuence. ao 
idled push for expansion has 
od Henin more than 2,000,000 
members, making it the largest in the 
non-Communist world. What worries 
Meany and other labor leaders is that 
much of the Teamsters’ growing 
strength is coming from raids on 
-CIO unions. 

A The move to thwart the ОЕМ. 
drive to organize са Ша. сш 
i is a prime example o m- 
рек E Hours before the U.F.W. 
campaign was to begin, the Teamsters 
rushed through their own contract with 
the growers; the union did not bother 
to fill in the sections on wages and ben- 
efits, and the growers said nothing about 
a representation election. Last Decem- 
ber, the California Supreme Court up- 
held the farm union's charge that the 


shortly absorb an entire union, the 
47,000-member Brewery Workers. Yet 
for all their recruiting success, often the 
result of extravagant promises to work- 
ers, the Teamsters in non-trucking fields 
have the reputation of a do-nothing 
union that is content to accept area pay 
patterns and collect dues. 

With expansion has come wealth; 
in its last report in 1971, the union put 
its net worth at $95 million. Its annual 
revenues from dues alone come to $34 
million. Such resources enable the 
union to publish a slick monthly mag- 
azine (Nixon was on the cover of the 
January issue), maintain a fleet of Lin- 
colns and Cadillacs for its Washington- 
based staff and keep a pilot for its leased 
Hawker Siddeley jet on the payroll at. 


$36,000 a year. The Teamsters’ plod 


ding, phlegmatic president Frank Fitz- 
simmons gets $125,000 a year in sal- 
ary, а union-owned house in Chevy 
Chase, Md., to live in and an all but in- 
exhaustible expense account. Though 
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corruption at the top has ceased to be a 
major charge against the union, records 
kept by the Labor Department! show 
that Teamster officials outdo those of 
all other unions in being arrested, in- 
dicted and convicted for crimes that 
range from embezzlement to taking 
kickbacks from employers. 

None of this has interfered with the 

warm relationship that has grown up be- 
tween the Teamsters, especially Fitz- 
simmons, and the President. As an ear- 
nest of his regard, “Fitz” stayed on the 
President’s Pay Board when Meany and 
three other labor leaders walked off. He 
led the Teamsters in backing Nixon for 
re-election. In return, Fitzsimmons gels 
special White House treatment. Impor- 
tant Teamster functions are often at- 
tended by a galaxy of Administration 
stars, and Fitz has been put on an equal 
footing with Meany in clearing Labor 
Department appointees. Fitzsimmons 
himself was offered appointment as Sec- 
retary of Labor, but declined. 

As a favor to the union, Nixon com- 
muted former Teamster Boss Hoffa's 
jail sentence for fraud and jury tam- 
pering on condition that he steer clear 
of union politics at least until 1980. 
Though the mercurial Hoffa is aching 
to return to power—as his gratuitous at- 
tack on the Chavez union attests—nei- 
ther Fitzsimmons nor the Administra- 
tion wants him back in his old seat. 
Last month Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst stated again that the terms 
of Hoffa's release are not negotiable. 

With his new prestige, Fitzsimmons 
has gained a tight hold on his office. 
The real test will come when the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agreement, cov- 
ering 450,000 over-the-road truckers, 
expires in June. The expectation among 
union members is that with friends in 
high places, they will somehow do a lit- 
tle better than most other workers. 
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PRICES 
Housewife Power? 


President Nixon has never relished 
the job of price controller, and last week 
he turned part of the responsibility over 
to someone-he said had far more clout: 
the American housewife. At his news 
conference, the President asserted, in ef- 
fect, that the Government can do noth- 
ing more to stop the spiral in food 
prices. Controls on agricultural prod- 
ucts, he insisted, would only breed a 
black market. Then he added: “The 
greatest and most powerful weapon 
against high prices in this country is the 
American housewife. Her decisions .. . 
whether she buys something that is 
more expensive or less expensive, have 
a far greater effect on price control than 
anything we do here." 

Apparently satisfied that he had dis- 
posed of part of his price problem; 
the President took a more activist line 
on the cost of non-food commodities, 
which have begun to rise at à wor- 
risome rate. Wholesale prices of in- 
dustrial commodities, such as copper, 
lead, zinc and lumber, jumped 1% last 
month. In this case, buyer power is def- 
initely not the solution: the increases 
have occurred largely because man- 
ufacturers are scrambling to purchase 
materials to take care of expected in- 
creases in production. So Nixon an- 
nounced that, to help keep prices down, 
the Government will sell off some of 
the $6.5 billion worth of commodities 
in its stockpiles. 

Economists have long been pressing 
for such a move. The federal hoards 
were established originally to. ensure 
adequate supplies of strategic materials 
in wartime, They have since turned 
into a kind of price prop; Government 
stockpile purchases have tended to 
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keep commodity prices from фар ! 
The reserves now comprise noting 
15 strategic metals such as aly К 
and tin but dozens of anything 
strategic materials, includin 8 by, 
1.500 tons of feathers. Stockpilin Ven 
icy in general "is a national joke» | 
Arthur Okun, a member of тй 
Board of Economists and forme МЕЙ. 
viser to Lyndon Johnson. “We уул 
like hell in the 1960s to get the опа 
piles down. Most of the pressure а tock. B 
reducing them came from industry 4^ 
ious to restrict the supply of E 
commodities." (ац 
How great an impact the new 
icy will actually have on prices is К 
to serious doubt. Only $1.7 billion 
the stockpiled commodities can be il 9 
posed of easily under current law 0 Ther 
that amount, more than a third 1) 


ready promised to industrial buyg| neys, 
under long-term contracts at presen EE 
prices, including $369 million of ail grou 
minum, $162 million of lead and $10 pma 
million of zinc. Copper and some ott ЧЕ 
er materials cannot be sold from бо) ҮТ 


ernment stockpiles without explicit ap)! who: 


Administration officials voiced hok! tures, 
that the mere threat of stockpile salê If 


week’s end. 
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Angels of Risk | Capit 


Build a better mousetrap and i bankr 
world will beat a path to your doo soft-d 
provided that adequate financing ci^] Coats, 
arranged to cover initial production) Мапһ 
marketing expenses. As many а! Шү 
derfinanced entrepreneur has lear 
the road to penury is paved wit E 
inventions. Now there is an Tq. Tu. 
designed especially to provide a ae i 
for fledgling tycoons: the vent moe 
ital industry. After a decade Ol x date o 
ups and downs, it is emerging as 0 819605 
the most important sources of fund yin A 
new businesses. isidyne 

Some 600 firms with total 8% е y 


| any ki 
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about $3 billion are devoted 5°, нес 
raising and dispensing venture ЖАП 


КШ 
up substantially from the recen 0f all 
sion. Venture capitalists NOW pr y " Usine 
much as $700 million a year. in^ s опо 
ing for new or expanding busine” earch 
The only requisites for joi ise the 
ranks of venture capitalists 215 е c 
pool of money and a penchant o 
bling. The industry is an amorP à 
lection of risk takers: wealthy 
(including the Rockefellers а" 


is a big loser—and a dozen iffy invest- 
ments. Narragansett Capital, the na- 
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Small Business Investment Corpora- 
tions: S.B.I.C.s, which will dispense a 
total of $100 million in new financing 
this year, are groups of private investors 
who supplement their own capital by is- 
suing Government-guaranteed deben- 
tures, This week the Small Business Ad- 
advise) ministration, which regulates S.B.I.C.s 
nodity ha}! and sells their securities, will open bids 
| for $39 million worth of S.B.1.C. deben- 
tures, the largest offering ever. 
Iffy. Banksand the stock market are 
still common sources of cash for ex- 
panding businesses. But a bank loan 
burdens an already cash-short entrepre- 
neur with interest payments, and new is- 
| sues of stock in small, young companies 
аге not as easy to sell as they were in the 
1960s. Venture capitalists fill the gap by 
| buying an ownership stake in struggling 
companies. They will back just about 
| any Кіпа of business that shows a poten- 
lial for making profits; Narragansett 
. | Capital Corp. of Providence, R.L, is now 
1p and B ankrolling ventures in cable television, 
our door] soft-drink bottling and women's over- 
cing ca! | coats, while Cumberland Associates of 
juction?! Manhattan is investing in real estate and 
any an Ce cream-making firms. In return for 
as Jean 5 Money, the venture capitalist gets a 
with 8% Pléce of what he hopes will become the 
n invent] ext Xerox or IBM, 
ide back! id 9me investments approach that 
enture eal. Allstate Insurance Co.'s private 
de or 8° rac тепе division maintained a growth 
1g as on 1960 40% а year during most of the 
of funds nae Y making prescient purchases 
ВЯ Сотрапіеѕ as Memorex, Tele- 
: ER Control Data. Chicago Finan- 
eizer C C Ned") Heizer has put his 
mdah orp. into a 32% ownership of 
has booke ds а computer maker that 
first year 330 million of orders in its 
есеп! [io all wan, Production, The biggest hit 
ү! net аз made by former Harvard 
\ S роп Professor Georges F. 
> "40 launched American Re- 
evelopment Corp. in 1946 
S first publicly held ven- 
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tion’s largest publicly owned S.B.I.C., 
has lost $1,081,000 bankrolling Sam 
Snead All American Golf, Inc. “A ven- 
ture capitalist looks for a return of ten 
times his original investment," says 
Harlan Anderson, head of Anderson In- 
vestment Co. in New Canaan, Conn. 
"but you're lucky if you get that kind 
of return in one case out of ten, so it 
evens out." And some venture capital- 
ists go bust along with the businesses 
they buy into; 400-odd S.B.I.C.s have 
perished since 1964. 

In an effort to avoid such disasters, 
venture capitalists do some furious win- 
nowing to keep potential losers out of 
their portfolios. Business Development 
Services Inc., a subsidiary of General 
Electric, has put money into only 16 of 
the 2,000 firms that have sought its help 
in the past four years. The most gen- 
erous venture capitalists aid no more 
than one of every 30 applicants,—and 
he had better come armed not just with 
a good idea but a prototype of his prod- 
uct and a detailed survey of the poten- 
tial market. Even the entrepreneur who 
passes that test can find that his finan- 
cial angel is also a dictator who may 
not let the founder keep a majority of 
his own company. Says Paul Bancroft 
III, vice president of the steel-rich 
Phipps family’s Bessemer Securities 
Corp.: “I do not want the president to 
have control. If his management is not 
going to make it, you have to be pre- 
pared to remove him. 

Apart from the eternal problem of 
making what by their very nature are 
high-risk investments, venture capital- 
ists face some other dangers. Rising in- 
terest rates are beginning to hurt those 
who supplement their own capital by 
borrowing money. Support is growing 
in Congress for proposals that would 
curtail the present liberal tax treatment 
for capital gains—now one of the prime 
incentives for wealthy investors to form 
venture capital groups. But as long as 
cash-strapped entrepreneurs dream of 
building giant companies, and wealthy 
investors savor the excitement of back- 
ing new ideas, the venture capital in- 
dustry will be around. 
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SHIPPING 
Israéli Odd Couple 


In the late 1940s, Mila Brener and 
Ya'acov Meridor would have seemed 
the least likely candidates imaginable 
for the job of rescuing the sinking Brit- 
ish shipbuilding industry. Both men 
were then Zionists fighting British forc- 
es in Palestine—the Russian-born Bren- 
er as skipper of a blockade-busting ref- 
ugee ship, the Polish-born Meridor as 
deputy commander of the bomb-wield- 
ing Irgun underground and sometime 
inmate of British prison camps in Ken- 
ya and Eritrea. But last week, Brener 
and Meridor’s little-known Haifa-based 
firm, Maritime-Fruit Carriers, complet- 
ed placement of roughly $700 million 
in orders and options for 26 ships—the 
largest transaction from a single cus- 
tomer in British history. 

The order, which included ten su- 
pertankers of 260,000- to 330,000-ton 
carrying capacity, is only part of Mar- 
itime’s plan to add a lucrative business 
in hauling oil to its rich slice of world- 
wide fruit shipping. Altogether, Mari- 
time now has 23 VLCCs (very large crude 
carriers) under construction throughout 
the world, including three 265,000-ton 
monsters being built in the U.S. by Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. for $233 million. 

АП of the tankers will be operated 
by Maritime's newly formed American 
subsidiary, General Maritime Corp.. 
which will thus become the second U.S. 
shipper to operate VLCCs. General ex- 
pects to announce soon the full com- 
position of its board, which already in- 
cludes Sol Linowitz, former Ambassa- 
dor to the Organization of American 
States, and ex-Secretary of the Navy 
John Chaffee. - 

As they do with the rest of their 
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fleet of 48 ships, the two Israelis hope 
to sell 70% to 80% shares in the tank- 
ers to other shippers—who, they be- 
lieve, will be eager to invest. Meridor 
and Brener expect that the world en- 
ergy shortage will more than double de- 
mand for supertankers over the next 
decade, and they foresee soaring con- 
structien costs for shippers who try to 
build their own vessels. 
Cost-Cutting. Shrewd timing has 

characterized Maritime’s operations 
since its inception. In 1953, Brener fore- 
saw the need for fast, modern, refrig- 
erated ships known as “reefers.” Mer- 
idor, a confident entrepreneur and ex- 
member of Israel’s Parliament, was 
impressed, but the two moved cautious- 
ly, acquiring their first reefer in 1960 
and building up an “intelligence net- 
work"—a staff of 40 researchers who 
keep track of world shipping needs and 
who have predicted temporary declines 
in shipyard activity. The moment to 
build at relatively low cost came in June 
1963, and the partners ordered from 
Norway four reefers that were fast 
enough (21 knots) and big enough (400,- 
000 cu. ft.) to deliver twice as much 

\ fruit each season as conventional ships. 

These “core class” reefers—designed by 

Israeli engineers and largely financed by 

government-guaranteed loans—eventu- 

ally grew into an armada that by 1971 

totaled 36. All were then leased to 

Maritime’s main competitor, Sweden’s 

Salen, for $500 million. The agreement 

gives the two firms control of more than 

half the world’s privately owned refrig- 
erated ships. 

Maritime did not rest on its reefers. 
While Brener, now 51, concentrated on 
operations and planning, Meridor, 59, 
sniffed out investors, government sub- 
sidies and tax loopholes. The pair also 
perfected the cost-cutting construction 
techniques that they learned while as- 
sembling their reefer fleet. Today, Mer- 
idor estimates, they save from 5% to 
25% on the cost of every ship by not 
going into details like “the color of plas- 
tic on the walls of the captain’s cabin.” 
Last year Maritime netted profits of $13 
| million on revenues of $82 million. 

- The two Israelis could be in a pre- 
dicament if, for any reason, demand for 
their ships suddenly declines. Maritime 
has built its flotilla on a thin money 
base: only $102 million of equity in a 
fleet that will soon be worth roughly 
$1.7 billion. Typically, Maritime cov- 

| ers the down payment on a ship out of 

government subsidy, leases the vessel 
while it is still being built, and takes 
out a mortgage loan to cover the re- 
maining construction costs, with the 
lease as security. 

Meridor and Brener see nothing but 
smooth sailing ahead. They point out 
that Maritime has long-term charter 
contracts that will bring in $2 billion 
over the next 14 years. The two middle- 
aged guerrillas also predict that peace 
will soon come to the Middle East—and 

` that in a few years, even Arab nations 

will be leasing Maritime’s tankers. 
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STRIKES 
A Bishop v. Farah 


Last May, one-fourth of the 9,500 
employees of Farah Manufacturing 
Co., one of the nation’s largest makers 
of men’s pants, walked off the job in El 
Paso, Texas. The company refused to 
recognize the strikers’ demand to be 
represented by a union (the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America), 
much less bargain with them for high- 
er wages. Strike leaders called a nation- 
al boycott of Farah goods and, since 
95% of the company’s work force is 
Mexican-American, the company was 
soon squirming under the heat of a pop- 
ular Chicano cause rivaling the Califor- 
nia grape and lettuce workers’ strikes. 

Senators Edward Kennedy and 
Gaylord Nelson condemned the com- 
pany. AFL-CIO President George Meany 
and Senator George McGovern, New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller and 
Mayor John Lindsay joined in endors- 
ing the boycott. Chicano Leader Cesar 
Chavez rolled into town in a bus car- 
rying large signs proclaiming support. 

The bishop of El Paso, the Most 
Rev. Sidney M. Metzger, sent a letter 
to all U.S. Catholic bishops, lambasting 

Farah for unfair labor practices and 
asking his fellow clergymen to bring 
pressure on retailers not to reorder from 
the company. “I feel that the company 
is acting unjustly in denying to the 
workers the basic right to collective bar- 
gaining,” the bishop declared. 
At the center of the controversy is 
the company president, Willie Farah. 
The son of a Lebanese dry-goods mer- 
chant, he had turned his father’s busi- 
ness into a huge success. In 1971, the 
company ran up a profit of $6,000,000 
on sales of $164 million. An imagina- 
tive businessman, the 53-year-old Farah 
nevertheless holds decidedly 19th cen- 
tury views about organized labor. He 
was so offended by the strike that he 
seemed ready to risk the business in op- 
posing it. Accustomed to making the 
rounds of his well-lighted, air-condi- 
tioned plant on a bicycle, he could see 
perfectly well that his workers were 
happy and did not need a union. Did 


he not pay them well? Farah ci 
workers at $1.70 an hour, 10g i 
the federal minimum wage, абу, 
about his fringe benefits? FIRM Whe 
vice from downtown El Pago US o, 
medical clinic and a turkey fou Te 
employee at Christmas. eve 

Such paternalism, the strikerse | 
monly complain, insults their A 
dad.” To get a raise, the Workers ign 
fulfill unbearably demanding E 
tion quotas, such as sewing six Es j 
minute onto finished slacks Беу ' 
say that it is possible to do only m] 
Bishop Metzger estimates that em i 
ees take home an average $69 pe Ploy} 
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Strauss and Tex-Togs plants in Е Pal " 


net $102. That, says the bishop, “soy il 
more like a living wage." M 

Unraveled. Unmoved, Farah hf 
called the bishop a member of ће" 
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ten old bourgeoisie" and a man whol 
"lolling in wealth." Farah seems top 
thoroughly unimpressed by the fact th 
his company lost $8,000,000 last yal 
largely because of the strike, and m 
the price of its stock has plummeted} 
$10 per share, down from $30 befel 
the walkout. | 
Because of El Paso’s high empl; 
ment turnover, Farah has had no trj 
ble replacing those who left their М 
and may yet break the strike. The la} 
est private employer in the city, he hi} 
the backing of other local business lez} 
ers. But the Amalgamated Clo 
Workers, known as a nonstriking uni 
sees El Paso as the center of the t 
tions largest unorganized group í 
clothing workers and has already sp 
more than $2,000,000 to further 4 
strike and boycott. Several days ай 
the annual stockholders’ meeting, "i 
rah glossed over a 17% decrease inst 
for the first quarter of the companys} 
cal 1973 and optimistically fortc 
new merchandising. policies, “whid 
will describe later,” would "restore? 
itability.” An El Paso priest, Р 
Jesse Munoz of Our Lady of the b 
“Church, rose to make his own fore) 
until the company improves the ү 
dition of its workers, Farah $7 
would continue to unravel. Said thet) 
dre: “The stock market doesn't lie | 
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О. Dormitories 
“Department of the Army, Corps of 
Engineers, standard barracks, prototype 
design. Objective: To provide a totally 
new living environment for the individ- 
ual soldier of The Modern Volunteer 
Army.” So begins an official Defense 
Department plan that shows how far 
Sad Sack has come. With the draft end- 
ed, military authorities have made 
many changes aimed at luring recruits, 
including pay increases and more re- 
laxed dress codes. The most startling in- 
novation, however, is a new design for 
Government Issue barracks. 

Gone will be the long rows of nar- 
row beds and communal lavatories. In 
their place, the modern Army envisions 
three-story townhouse-style buildings 
with a campus dormitory atmosphere. 
Each floor will have a central living 
room surrounded by four apartments. 
Set up to accommodate three soldiers, 
each suite consists of a bedroom, bath- 
room and lounge area. The carpeted. 
air-conditioned townhouses, furnished 
їп motel-modern plastic and veneer, will 
be nestled together with landscaped 
courtyards and lawns as well as train- 
ing areas. 

Construction on the new barracks 
has already begun at Fort Sill, Okla.. 
Fort Hood, Texas. and Fort Carson, 
Colo. Three other posts will start on 

‚ new quarters this year, and 15 more are 
slated for barracks renewal in 1974. 
Comments Army Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Creighton Abrams, who undoubt- 

‚ edly has known drabber digs: “It is a 
splendid design. It is admirably suited 
to both male and female soldiers and 
will make their lives better, happier and 
healthier.” Which raises the question of 
whether co-ed dorms are next for The 
Modern Volunteer Army. 


DESIGNERS’ SKETCH OF NEW BARRACKS 
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The New Old Sports 


I noticed she wore her evening dress. 
all her dresses, like sports clothes 
—there was a jauntiness ... d$ if she 
had first learned to walk upon golf 
courses on clean, crisp mornings. 

—Nick Carraway In 

The Great Gatsby 


For timid—or independent—souls 
who are still wondering whether to buy 
those "new" "40s-inspired clunky plat- 
form shoes, the question may soon be ir- 
relevant. With its usual fickleness, fash- 
ion is already whizzing on. “Down from 
those three-inch platforms,” say the her- 
alds of chic, “and onward to something 
older!’ For many designers and their 
customers, the In echo is of the "20s 
— notso much the roaring of the jazz ba- 
bies in.speakeasies as the tinkling of 
cocktail glasses on Long Island lawns 
and the rustle of silk against chiffon. 

In the U.S., the style is frequently 
called the Gatsby look, a catch phrase 
that doubtless will get a boost with the 
remake this year of a movie based on 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novella. French 
magazines are calling it le style tennis OF 
the Deauville look. But it might just as 
easily be described as the Newport-to- 
Palm Beach mood, or the John Held Jr. 
look (after the cartoonist who lam- 
pooned the 20s) or the Devereux Mil- 
burn look (for the 20s polo hero). Polo, 
tennis and golf—not as they were 
played but as they were watched—are 
central to the sporting-set concept. 

Godfather. The idea is elegance 
—a calculatedly casual, languid ele- 
gance suggesting an evanescent Fitzger- 
ald memory of the summer of 22. "To 
want to walk out on the lawn wearing 
a white silk shirt and white flannels pre- 
sents a very rich, dreamlike atmo- 
sphere,” says New York De- 
signer Ralph Lauren, whose 
Polo label has looked long- 
ingly back at the 20s for 
some time. There are dis- 
senters inevitably. Designers 
Galanos and Halston view 
Gatsby by any name as a ba- 
nana-oil' slick. It is "not an 
influence on truly fashion- 
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whose clients include Jackie 
Onassis and Mrs. William 
Paley. "Daytime clothes to- 
day are more relaxed and 
comfortable than at any time 
in history. Women have 
finally settled down to pants, 
and that’s the way it will be 
for a long time. Do you ex- 
[o a woman today to go 
ack to parters?" 

Probably not, but women 
—as well as men—seem 
more than willing to go back 
to the aura, if not all the de- 


urukul Kangri Collection; Haridwar 


able people.” says Halston, , 


1205 CARTOON BY JOHN HELD JR. 
Clothes to tango in. 


tails, of granddad's illusions. Mili 
Walter Albini, who might be called 
godfather of the Italian Gatsby lod 
has drawn on the Fitzgerald era since} 
first started designing ten years ago.) 
was a cultural high-water mark in fal 
ion, decorating, literature, painting? 
contends. "Actually, nobody has do 
anything new since. Everything issi 
based on Chanel of around 1925.0 
signer Coco Chanel revolutionized fi 
ion for both sexes in the early 205W 
her loose-fitting, casual styles.) 

The current concentration op i! 
geraldiana seems to have begun ina 
way last summer with Paris Desig 
Kenzo Takada’s revival of the clés 
V-neck, red-and-blue-bordered ten 
sweater. It was an instant hit, and 
zo's spring 73 collection expan e 
the tennis theme in earnest. 

Rich Wrinkles. The basic elem 
are similar from designer to desti 
as they appear in popular ready-l0 
apparel: the tennis sweater. 0 ten 
a matching long cardigan; three? 
suits in white or pale flannel of Ш. 
plaids; wide-legged baggy pants." 
or pleated or both; loosely ШО ; 
shirts under tailored blazers: РИ 
shirts with big butterfly bow ties" 
two-tone spectator shoes, all fo 
sexes. Daytime wear for мотет y 
on little white pleated skirts ¢ 
above the knee, and small clot 
pulled down to the eyebrow. ^ 
ning, everything is soft and f 
chiffon and crepe de Chine. 0 
drape close to the body, just ^ qus 
for a moonlight tango with а 
in an Indian silk suit. К 
are natural—wool, linens, PU y 
—and difficult to care for. Wit s 


ren. “A rich man can." n 
Favored colors are red Aor 

and navy blue, dark or pale M iti 

basic black. White predominat 


m 
Left: Ralph Lauren's action-back women's 
j jacket and side-vented suit for men, both in 
nubby raw silk. Below: Kenzo's kimono- 
style striped sweater. 
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Above: Adolfo's zigzag cardigan worn 

Over sleeveless V-neck sweater. Right: 

Bill Blass's crepe evening dress with 
plunging ае. 
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For years, Emery had the air 3 З parties 
freight market almost to itself. : on thé 
Butthen AIRBORNE came along | be seei 
and woke the sleeping giant. Jordan 
Since then, we've kept him wide L alrez 
' ord , 

awake. Ё RE 
We've done it by offering his | hee 
customers problem- solving К Which : 
extras that speed air freight the fashion 


the Ga; 
ts mar 
Wear sh 
ES Pa 
Clunk 
laces o 
and 1o 
(merge 


fastest, surest way from point 
to point. Extras like P.R.O.D. 
Positive Rush Order Delivery. 
P.R.E.P. Pre-alert Regarding 
Essential Packages. Un-ware- 
housing. Blue Label International 
Service. And 70 company-man- 
aged AIRBORNE stations апа 
offices around the world. 

AIRBORNE wants your busi- 
ness, and we're going all the way 
to get it. After all, in four short 
years we've made Emery what 
it is now. Nervous. 


Call > 


Freight 


We go all the way. 
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GOLFING COSTUME, 1923 
Watching v. playing. 
m hues—stark, off- and creamy—a 
| careless nose thumbing at practicality. 
| The message, explains Los Angeles De- 
signer Marilyn Lewis (“Cardinali”) is: 
I'm not working. I’m disporting my- 
elf with physical pleasure because I 
ave the leisure." 
j| Whether clothes meant for lawn 
parties and limousines will make it big 
jon thé buses and subways remains to 
be seen. Some retailers, like Boston's 
Jordan Marsh, say that the tennis look 
is already selling well for resort wear. 
Lord & Taylor has enthusiastically 
bought nearly all of the Albini collec- 
lion, and New York’s giant Alexander's, 
Which specializes in translating luxury 
| fashions into mass sales, is promoting 
We Gatsby theme in every department. 
EL mannequins, both male and female, 
Duo or bobbed hair under cloche 
Elunk anama hats, Art Deco jewelry in 
Am tation Ivory, long rope neck- 
Psi s pearl or amber, narrow belts 
b M long scarves. "We've just 
Ноа ged from an ethnic, costume pe- 
5 MUS Alexander's Fashion Design- 
CUR Cine Farkas. “Halloween is over. 
tiful ыы! to relax and wear beau- 
i makin es again. Even Levi Strauss 
V-neck 18 Wide-legged, cuffed pants and 
і уба кез, We have more white 
Levi's o уе ever had before,” says a 
a cial. ‘The whole tennis look 
| - coming thing." 
e Quite з Levi's version can never 
it wit аде as Gatsby’s “white 
Pred tie» D yer shirt and a gold-col- 
ПЧ Laure Ut if designers like Albini 
ji n are right, the zigzag cycle 


1 


p nos : = t 
rn. lalgic fashion has found its next 


Batsby : тереа{ the past?" cried 
! = incredulously, “Why, of course 
m going to fix everything 
Y It was before.” Got that, 


Hot Line of Goods 


IRENE 
A MUSICAL REVIVAL 
Directed by GOWER CHAMPION 


. The nostalgia craze is on the wane 
in the theater, and Irene demonstrates 
what happens toward the end of such 
entertainment boomlets. The content 
becomes a commodity. Even though it 
15 supposedly set in 1919, the year in 
which the original musical was pro- 
duced, the show is not nostalgic about 
anything. It fails to evoke a mood, a 
tone, a memory of any clearly defin- 
able period or place. It is strictly a prod- 
uct of the Broadway showshops ped- 
dling nostalgia per se. just as they 
peddled nudity per se two or three sea- 
sons ago as another hot line of goods. 

Peddling is work, sometimes hard 
work, and anyone attending /rene ought 
to be forewarned that much of it is 
about as playful as a Detroit assembly 
line. The assembly-line touch might 
even be called the essence of Gower 
Champion. As a director, he is the re- 
lentless master of mindless mechanics. 
He has never paid more than trifling at- 
tention to the meaning of a show. A vir- 
tually meaningless show like Irene is an 
irresistible challenge to him since he can 
drive the cast and dancers into assem- 
bling the pieces, faster and faster and 
faster. As a result, his direction, like his 
choreography, slants all of his work to- 
ward farce, since that is a genre that de- 
pends on enforced pace rather than or- 
ganic motion or felt emotion. 

This approach suits the tempera- 
ment of his star, Debbie Reynolds, who 
is a model of cool, scrubbed-up efficien- 
cy rather reminiscent of the Old Dutch 
cleanser ads. And does she work! It is 
as if she were performing some selfless 
public service that precluded the dis- 


play of any private pleasure. She sings 
well, but without entrancement. She 
dances nimbly, but without any vivify- 
ing personal style. She acts acceptably 
without creating a character. 

In all fairness, the distilled silliness 
of the plot does not aid her. Debbie is 
Irene O'Dare, an Irish-American piano 
tuner who lives in a Manhattan Ninth 
Avenue flat with her widowed mother 
(Patsy Kelly). On a tuning job at a Long 
Island mansion, she meets Donald Mar- 
shall (Monte Markham), heir to a fam- 
ily fortune. He is so impressed with her 
commercial savvy that he makes her a 
partner in a couturier venture spon- 
soring a man named Madame Lucy 
(George S. Irving). Love calls; the pair 
answers. Good night, Donald. Good 
night, Irene. 

With a narrative line like that, scene 
stealing is almost a salvage operation. 
Irving steals several scenes with high- 
camp good humor, and Kelly plies her 
larcenous wiles outrageously, though if 
Broadway ever de-accessions ham her 
situation could become perilous. 

Those who hope to travel down 
memory lane with the score will find 
much of it a dusty detour. Only Alice 
Blue Gown, You Made Me Love You 
and the title song have survived 1919 
with melodic vitality. Thanks be to Pe- 
ter Gennaro’s dance numbers for some 
lively eye openers at points in the sto- 
гу where one might be strongly tempt- 
ed to doze off. They are executed with 
zest and finesse, and one number, The 
Riviera Rage, also possesses a saucy 
elegance. 

What with ball scenes and soirées, 
there are several abortive hints that 
Irene intended to mimic My Fair Lady, 
but for that one needs Shaw as well as 
scenery. One also needs the sly roman- 
tic sorcery of champagne and Irene is 
drunk on Ovaltine. a Т.Е. Kalem 


DEBBIE REYNOLDS (CENTER) IN DANCE NUMBER FROM “IRENE” 
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DAVID RUBINGER 


EVANGELIST SHIRA LINDSAY 


Unwelcome Immigrants 


Israel’s Law of Return offers auto- 
matic citizenship to any Jew who comes 
there to live. Some of the recent return- 
ees, however, are hardly what Israeli 
legislators had in mind: zealous young 
Jews for Jesus (TIME, June 12), whose 
purpose in coming to the Promised 
Land is to engage in aggressive Chris- 
tian evangelism. Some even passed out 
New Testament tracts at the Wailing 
Wall last year. 

The proselytizers have mostly 
aimed their message at Israeli youth, 
Responding to the fears of alarmed Or- 
thodox Jewish parents, Harold Fenton, 
a Jerusalem pharmacologist, has orga- 
nized a spiritual counterattack. His 
committee has infiltrated Jews for Je- 
‘sus meetings and discovered that some 
1,270 youths (predominantly American 
Jews) are in operation. Fenton and 
friends now drop in on Christian youth 
hostels and missionary schools, seek out 
young Jews wearing Jesus buttons, and 
try to persuade them to move out. 

The most bizarre immigrant is Shi- 
ra Lindsay, 32, daughter of a Dallas 
Pentecostal evangelist. Shira converted 
to Judaism in Boston, then moved to Is- 
rael in 1970 to spread the Gospel. The 
rabbis in Boston have now annulled her 
conversion. Says Shira: “1 do not want 
Jews to convert to Christianity. I mere- 
ly want them to believe in Jesus and ac- 
cept the New Testament.” 

The Jews for Jesus invasion and 
Fenton's counterattack have helped re- 
vive an Orthodox campaign to expel all 

Christian missions from Israel. Some of 
the uproar has spilled over into the Is- 
raeli government. Last month four Cab- 


inet ministers were assigned to consider , 
drafting a new Jaw to curb “the Chris- 


of the Jews for 


jan missionaries 


Jesus movement.” But Justice Minister 
Ya'acov Shapiro believes that Israel 
must continue its liberal policies toward 
other religions: “If you want to rule Je- 
rusalem, you must accept this kind of ` 
thing.” And the Liberal Party's Yitzhak 
Golan says: "In a democracy like Israel, 
ideology must be combatted with ideol- 
ogy and education, not by legislation. 
Speaking to a trade-union group 1n 
Jerusalem, the Ashkenazic Chief Rab- 
bi of Israel, Shlomo Goren, demanded 
that Israel “uproot this affliction. There 
is nothing antidemocratic about such 
legislation, and decent people of all 
faiths will support it.” About the last 
point the rabbi is partly right, since most 
established Christian groups have little 
use for the Jews for Jesus and other 
overzealous evangelists. In a letter to 
the Jerusalem Post, Franciscan Father 
Joseph Cremona, who has lived in Is- 
rael for 30 years, protested the mission- 
aries’ efforts. “I am not here to suggest 
that the government curb missionary 
activity,” he wrote, “but to suggest to 
these sects that they should not be so fa- 
natical and aggressive, but respect the 
freedom of conscience of everyone.” 
Some militants are pursuing their 
own solutions. Two weeks ago, eleven 
members of the Jewish Defense League 
were charged with arson against a mis- 
sionary bookstore. At a protest fast 
at the Wailing Wall, the J.D.L.’s rab- 
ble-rousing Rabbi Meir Kahane an- 
nounced, “If you lose a Jew in Ausch- 
witz or through conversion, it’s still a 
soul lost.” He later proclaimed the for- 
mation of a 25-member countergroup 
called “Christians for Moses.” 


Pike’s Medium 


The Right Rev. James A. Pike's life- 
long spiritual quest led him. gradually 
away from Christian orthodoxy int 
controversial denials of such 1 
basic dogmas as the Trinity 
and Virgin Birth. Toward the 
end of his life, he began to ex- 
plore the occult. Having.re- 

"signed as Episcopal Bishop 
of California, he experi- 
mented with mediums, and 
claimed ghostly contacts 
with his suicide son, James 
Jr. In January 1971, Pike 
died after becoming lost in 
the Judean desert while at- 
tempting to retrace Jesus’ 
steps in the wilderness. 

In one eerie episode in 
September 1967, the Cana- 
dian Television Network 
broadcast a séance in which 
the Rev. Arthur Ford, a Dis- 
ciples of Christ minister as 
well as a prominent medium, 
supposedly brought Pike into 
communication with his son 
and a number of other dead 


FORD (BLINDFOLDED) & PIKE DURING SEANCE 


Sometimes research ful 
| i was useful. 
СС-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


cident. In Arthur Ford: The Many 
Talked with the Dead (New A Wil 


Library; $7.95), a biography wi} | 
with William V. Rauscher, 4 hy 
ч 


friend of Ford’s and his literary j| 
tee, Spraggett admits that he is 4t 
liever in Ford's psychic powers M 
that Ford had the canny habit ote 
ming for many of his séances, Rl 
Gifted. In Pike's case, he came;, 
pared with a headful of research al 
the bishop's past. Although Pike m 
ly believed that he was communicj: 
with his son, Spraggett points ош 
the most elementary investigation; 
the bishop’s background could haveg 
en Ford all the information he пе 
to fake the “contact”—facts about! 
Pike family's Slavic origins or Ја 
Jrs precarious mental, health. Dur Но 
the séance, Ford purportedly made 0 
tact with a former colleague of Pik! PHE 
the Rev. Louis W. Pitt. Ford had [гор 
somewhat with an air of mystery: H| (TIME 
tried, or people tried, twice to malt}, benef 
bishop of him, but failed.” Spraggett] the sc 
serves that Ford had in his files 20) ologic 
of Pitts obituary in the New YU sites i 
Times in 1959, which mentioned i! of the 
he had twice been a candidate forbs, was o 
op of New York. * | ers of 
Spraggett, on the other hand, 108) tries с 
that there are a few references tof] more 
ple or events in the séance for Wi ery th 
he could find no research in Fords) timilli 
pers. The author concludes: “Perso phetar 
ly, I think the evidence supports the Met's 
pothesis that Arthur Ford wal Tragic 
genuinely gifted psychic who, for, Whole: 
ious reasons, scrutable and inscri e 
fell back on trickery when he fe] long) 
had to." | 
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rd һай) Ш ropolitan Museum's Euphronios vase 


ystery: H| (TIME, March 5) has had at least one 
> to maki beneficial effect: directing attention to 
ргавве the scandalous world market in archae- 
» files 20) ological thievery. The looting of ancient 
New Y sites is an ancient custom. A great deal 
itioned ù} of the treasure in the world’s museums 
ate forbi was originally pirated by foreign pow- 

* j ets of smuggled out. Today the coun- 
hand, iis! tries of the world officially operate on 
nces t0 more elevated principles—but art thiev- 
e for W ery thrives as never before. It is a mul- 
n Foróst! timillion-dollar- business that gets am- 
; "Pert phetamine shots from events like the 
ports tht Met s $1,000,000 calyx krater purchase. 
ord WS! Tragically, it is also leading to the 
sho, for Wholesale destruction of archaeological 
| inscrulé) Teasures, and occasionally murder 


n he felj along with theft. 
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opo authorities estimate that $7,000,- 
a Worth of antiquities evaporate from 
n i Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Leba- 
aa srael and Italy every year, Trea- 

Ге Worth millions of dollars more is 
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Plundered from L 
l onnes of Southeast Asia. Some 
lone р In booty originates in Italy 
the M. the richest source of plunder in 
ТЕЧцеггапеап basin. 
Аре oi acket in Italy involves a cou- 
отба pean full-time, professional 
em К. Or tomb robbers, most of 
imate] MS who know their land in- 
йге, БЫ: hey work in teams. There 
ized 1 Dstance, at least twelve orga- 
ites АСР plundering the Etruscan 
rial arch Tveteri. Their scorn for of- 
ines 3eologists is extreme. 
lereroun most Etruscan tombs are un- 
= Steel SE HUY are found by pushing 
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ITALIAN TOMB ROBBERS SURFACING WITH FINDS (RECONSTRUCTION) 
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| Hot from the Tomb: The Antiquities Racket 


Cerveteri-from which the Мег vase is 
alleged to have come, the police found 
опе group at work; the robbers fled, 
leaving their haul of 51 valuable Etrus- 
can objects behind. 

The flow of Italian artifacts con- 
verges on about 50 mediatori (middle- 
men), who make their arrangements pri- 
marily with dealers in Switzerland or 
Italy. Important pots and bronzes are 
smuggled across the Swiss border in car 
trunks or, if small enough, in air lug- 
gage. Once in Switzerland, the hot ob- 
ject can be “washed” (given a prove- 
nance, or certificate of origin) and 
exported legally to any country in the 
world. For every dollar a tombarolo 
makes, the mediatoro will stand to get 
$5—and the final dealer $20 or more. 

Collectors often show a frank in- 
difference to the origins of their pots 
and bronzes. Said an official of the an- 
tiquities museum in Basel, Switzerland: 


TOMBAROLI LOOTING ETRUSCAN TOMB IN TARQUINTA, 1964 
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“Its public knowledge that 90% of the 

certificates of origin accompanying 

such Works of art are totally unreliable. 
Most certificates are manipulated. The 
Italians can raise a ruckus, as in the case 

of the Metropolitan vase. But if they 
cannot prove anything, their claims are 
worthless. Unless the Italian authorities 
can come up with something like a pho- 
tograph showing a work of art in an 
identifiable Etruscan tomb, they don't 
have aleg to stand on." 

Meanwhile, the cycle of thievery 
and corruption repeats itself all over the 
world. Harvard's Professor G. Ernest 
Wright, president of the American 
School of Oriental Research, recalls 
how in the Middle East he met “the 
son of an Iranian government official 
with a suitcase full of ancient works of 
art," which he was selling to defray his 
university expenses. Turkey has some 
3,000 archaeological sites, of which 
only a fraction have been excavated by 
trained and government-sanctioned ar- 
chaeological teams. The rest are sim- 
ply raped. Even the official digs are ill- 
protected by a skeleton force of guards, 
who are paid an average $50 per month 
— not a salary likely to attract qualified 
men capable of thwarting organized 
robbers like the trio who, in 1968, broke 
into the Izmir Fair Archaeological Mu- 
seum, rifled its collection of antique Ae- 
gean jewelry, vases and marble carv- 
ings, and crushed the watchman's skull 
with a stolen statue as they departed. 

What infuriates responsible archae- 
ologists about the bootleg trade is not 
merely its illegality, or its size, but the 
fact that it involves a wholesale destruc- 
tion of knowledge about the past. The 
traditional excuse of collectors—muse- 
ums as well as private individuals—has 
been that the way a vase or a bronze is 
acquired cannot outweigh the benefits 
of having it on display to the public. 

New York Met Director Thomas 
Hoving proclaimed that with the acqui- 
sition of the Euphronios vase, "the his- 
tories of art will have to be rewritten." 
Dr. Giovanni Scichilone, 39, archaeo- 
logical director of the Italian govern- 
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ment’s antiquities bureau for southern Met was invited by TIME to comment ee gr EE qe leq] 1 
Etruria, rejects this aesthetic evaluation оп the acquisition, It declined to do so. om | ШП eagues fe af 
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ciate the fact that the Euphronios vase authority on pre-Columbian art and ar- 
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| torical meaning from archaeology until ly plundered. Teams descend (some- 
| you deal with tomb groups, not single times literally, from helicopters) on ane 
items. The tomb group of Euphronios of the hundreds of Mayan cremon 

| might have helped write for the first sites that lie scattered throughout Mex- 
time a few lines of entirely new history ico and Guatemala. 

about Etruria, about Etruscan trade and The face carvings are ripped away 
economy of life.” with carbide-toothed power saws, crud- 
n What tombaroli disperse and often ег thieves use hammers, wedges or fire 
| destroy is precisely that kind of vital in- to split the irreplaceable sculptures into 
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formation. In this way the unfettered fragments for easy transport. In March 
1971, Archaeologist Ian Graham, a re- 
search fellow in Middle American ar- 
chaeology at Harvard’s Pea- 
body Museum, entered La 
Naya, a Mayan site in Gua- 
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Pa Ubu with a chain saw. 


on “masterpieces,” results in a form 
of destruction of the past. Connoisseur- 
ship and history have become enemies. 
Archaeological theft is so open that 
museums that buy stolen objects do not 
always bother to conceal it. Their reg- 
ular policy, says William D. Rogers, a 
Washington, D.C., attorney concerned 
with the legal and ethical aspects of ac- 
quisition, is “the less you know, the bet- 
ter." The Met itself has a suspect col- 
lection of 219 objects ranging from 
pottery to rare silver ewers and vases. 
When the collection was bought 
through a New York dealer, J.J. Kleg- 
man, in 1966, it was widely rumored 
that the Met had at last acquired the so- 
called Lydian treasure trove. The Lyd- 
ian collection came out of four 6th cen- 
tury tombs found near the ancient site 
of Sardis in Turkey. There is no doubt, 
according to Turkey's Foreign Minister 
aluk Bayulken, that the entire Lyd- 
collection was looted. Though the 
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temala; looters opened fire, 
killing his guide Pedro Sier- 
ra. In Costa Rica, says Dr. 
Dwight Heath of Brown 
University, who spent a Ful- 
bright year there in 1968-69, 
“Опе percent of the labor 
force was involved in illicit 
traffic in antiquities—which 
means there are more boot- 
leggers in that little country 
than there are professional 
archaeologists in the whole 
world." 

It was not until 1970 that 
UNESCO adopted a conven- 
tion aimed at the thieves’ 
trade. Like other museum 
men, Hugues de Varine, di- 
rector of the International 
Council of Museums in Par- 
is, thinks this document is 
“better than nothing.” But 
neither he nor anyone else is 
really optimistic about it as 
only three of its 26 articles 
call for real action from the 
signatory nations; these refer 
to the need for export certif- 
icates, tightening of penalties for theft 
and prohibiting museums from buying 
stolen antiquities. So far, only a few 
countries, like Ecuador and Honduras, 
‘have signed the convention. The U.S. 
signature has been ratified by the Senate 
but not the House of Representatives. 

A more useful potential deterrent to 
illicit trade is a U.S. law passed by Con- 
gress last fall prohibiting the import 
of pre-Columbian monumental sculp- 
ture and murals without the approval 
of the country of origin. This is a start, 
but not an end; it does not apply to 
smaller pieces like pottery and gold- 
work, and thieves in Latin America 
will destroy a whole site to find one 
Mayan gold ornament. One thing is 
clear: as long as astronomical prices 
are offered by rich countries, no local 
laws will keep robbers from plundering, 

The ultimate responsibility lies with 
the consumers—private collectors and 
museums alike. John D. Cooney, the cu- 
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Petty Larceny 
THE THIEF WHO CAME TO DINNER 


j BUD YORKIN 
irected by 
BEC ору by WALTER HILL 


There are enough moments of small 
leasure in this muddled enterprise to 
Ds it a kind of ruptured vitality. 
Director Yorkin's movies, like Start the 
Revolution Without Me, are chipper 
but erratic even at their best. Thief vac- 
illates between unhurried Suspense and 
the kind of comedy that is so subdued 
it seems almost cursory. Yorkin's ge- 
nially offhand style makes the movie 
look a little like a TV pilot that got out 


ef of control. 


Something about TV work—the 
necessary speed or the emphasis on 
packaging—fosters inconsistency and 
irresolution. Yorkin and- his partner 
Norman Lear (TIME cover, Sept. 25) 
take a little more than. the usual care 
with their shows (All in the Family, San- 
ford and Son, Maude), especially in the 
areas of production and casting. Not 
surprisingly, these are the sources of 
most that is winning in Thief. 

Ryan O'Neal appears as a computer 
programmer in Houston who adds dash 


| to his dreary life by becoming a cat bur- 


glar, sort of-a country cousin to Cary 
Grant in To Catch a Thief. Fortunately, 
O'Neal does not try to impersonate 
Grant, as he did in What’s Up, Doc?, 
but instead scuffs through the part with 
his own vagrant charm. He is given a 
girl friend, played by Jacqueline Bisset, 
One of the few young actresses who real- 
ly can get by on looks alone; and a nem- 
esis, Warren Oates, an actor who can 


B always be trusted to shape a full char- 
4 acterization eve 


n from some sketchy 
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we 


ем, 


NEALIN “THIEF” 
arm. 


motivation and a few scraps of dialogue. 

The supporting players all have mo- 
ments of sly character comedy. Jill 
Clayburgh is splendid as O'Neal's ex- 
wife, an inanely flamboyant provincial 
actress passing through Houston in a 
touring company of Plaza Suite, who re- 
solves to give her former spouse anoth- 
er tumble when she gets word of his 
criminal exploits. As a big businessman 
in the process of being blackmailed by 
O'Neal, Charles Cioffi, who appeared 
as the villain in Klute and the belea- 
guered cop in Shaft, continues to dis- 
play a chameleon-like facility. Austin 
Pendelton as a chess master driven to 
fits of impotent violence by O'Neal's 
computerized skill at the game, Ned 
Beatty as a fast-talking fence and rabid 
family man (“Му boys are gonna grow 
up goddam fine or I’m gonna know the 
reason why!"), and Gregory Sierra as a 
punchy Mexican boxer and amateur 
booster—all lavish the kind of care on 
their roles that goes beyond the call of 
duty and script. 

Yorkin was also wily enough to 
avail himself of the services of Produc- 
tion Designer Polly Platt, whose work, 
here as elsewhere, shows the kind of vi- 
sual invention that suggests she might 
consider giving up the buttressing of 
other people's movies so she could start 
doing her own. a Jay Cocks 


Royal Rot 


LUDWIG 
Directed by LUCHINO VISCONTI 
Screenplay by LUCHINO VISCONTI, 

UGO SANTALUCIA and SUSO CECCHI D'AMICO 


Ludwig runs for three hours, and 
the only interesting thing that happens 
during. this deliberately enigmatic bi- 
ography of the 19th century monarch, 
popularly known as The Mad King of 
Bavaria, is that his teeth slowly rot 
and fall out. They are replaced by 
increasingly elaborate, architecturally 
fascinating examples of period bridge- 
work. Since, however, one of the rea- 
sons the historical Ludwig failed to 
brush three times a day and see his den- 
tist twice a year was that he was pre- 
occupied with the construction of those 
huge, zany castles on which his fame 
—and much of modern Bavaria's tour- 
ist industry—rests, it seems perverse 

irector Visconti to give us so many 
oni views of the royal mouth, and 
only one or two postcard snaps of the 

ssion. à Е 
p demonstrated by Visconti's 
previous excursions through the darker 
realms of the German soul (The 
Damned, Death in Venice), decay in 
some form or other is the only thing 
that really interests him. It is thus nat- 
ural for him to see Ludwig's molars as 
the mirror of his soul, while ignoring 
abeo ась ааш another side of rt 
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- SCHNEIDER & BERGER IN “LUDWIG” 
Edifice complex. 


royal character was expressed in such 
glorious excesses as the romantic 
Schloss Neuschwanstein, the rococo 
Linderhof, and the unfinished imitation 
of Versailles, Schloss Herrenchiemsee. 
Ludwig's edifice complex may nearly 
have bankrupted his kingdom and cost 
him his throne, but he was, lunatic or 
not, the last great master builder of the 
Romantic Age. 

. Yet, as played here by the interna- 
tional beauty Helmut Berger, Ludwig 
never consults a plan, hectors an archi- 
tect or drives a construction foreman 
crazy. Visconti doesn't even make any- 
thing humanly or dramatically interest- 
ing out of Ludwig's other major proj- 
ect—rescuing Richard Wagner (Trevor 
Howard) from his debts and subsidizing 
the premiére of Tristan and the begin- 
ning of work on the Ring Cycle. Such 
activities imply a mysterious will and 
energy that cries out for interpretive 
speculation; but this would interfere 
with Visconti's simple view of Ludwig 
as a moony homosexual victim of his 
era's political and intellectual climate, 
a notion he establishes in the film's first 
moments and never bothers to develop 
further. Nor does he do much but 
dawdle over Ludwig's passion for his 
cousin Elisabeth, Empress of Austria 
(Romy Schneider). 

Maybe Visconti is afraid that com- 
plexity of character—he uses all his ac- 
tors as bits of movable scenery—or dra- 
matically meaningful sequences would 
distract attention. from his endless, 
pointless photography of galloping 
horses, gliding boats, and light-footed 
lads. Or maybe the movie is a huge met- 
aphorical joke: Ludwig, after all, built 
empty, rambling castles where no one 
ever lived. This movie is constructed 
along a similar plan. There was, though, 
а certain magnificence in Ludwig's 
madness. Visconti’s movie is merely 
maddeni g. Richard Schickel 
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- — wealthy city folk seeking a tax dodge. 


Gimme Shelter 


THE RAPE OF THE TAXPAYER - 
` by PHILIP M. STERN ^x 
483 pages. Random House. $10. 


The rich are never more different 
from everyone else, as F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald should have gone on to observe, than 
on the hateful ides of April. Most wage 
earners sweat over piles of canceled 
checks and interest statements just to 
worm their income total on Form 1040 
backward by one bracket. But no self- 
respecting zillionaire would be caught 
within several lines of his real income 
before it has been vastly shaved by de- 
ductions, exemptions and exclusions. 

According to а Brookings Institu- 
tion study frequently cited in this book 
—an up-to-date and nontechnical work 
for the general reader—a family with 
an annual income of $200,000 to $500,- 
000 in 1972 (IRS tax bracket: 50% to 
10%) actually paid only 29.6% of it to 
the Treasury. That is about the same 
rate that a single person antes up on an 
income of $15,000. 

Raid. How is that possible? Au- 
thor Stern began explaining the not-so- 
fine art of legal tax loopholing nine 
years ago in The Great Treasury Raid. 
Along with dozens of further abuses 
of income tax equity, he now raises 
the seriousness of his charge from a 
mere crime against property to an as- 
sault on the person—namely, the mil- 
lions of ordinary people who must pay 
higher-than-necessary tax rates in or- 
der to finance a vast system of “tax wel- 
fare” for the super-rich. 

Whatever the Rolling Stones had in 
mind, Gimme Shelter is the universal 
order of the rich to their tax lawyers. 
Nearly everyone is aware that some 
Texas oilmen regularly “drill away” 
their entire tax indebtedness by charg- 
ing off the same amount as the cost of 
new drilling projects and at the same 
time keeping themselves comfortably 
afloat on the high tax savings allowed 
seekers of black gold. Less familiar is 
the fact that Christmas-tree growers 
successfully persuaded Congress to 
write a special provision into the tax 
law granting capital-gains benefits for 
their product after the IRS had ruled oth- 
erwise. Many tax experts believe that 
for each dollar in interest payments that 
state and local governments save on 
their tax-free bonds, the federal Trea- 
sury loses two dollars in income taxes; 
t inners are the super-rich, who own 
more than 90% of such individually 

held bonds precisely because of the tax- 
escape feature. In the highflying late 
'60s, one study shows, no less than a 
third of all U.S. farm acquisitions were 
made by non-farmers, many of them 
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came to view as an election issue last 
year, when Senator George McGovern 
proposed sweeping reforms that would 
have forced the rich to pay taxes far 
closer to their supposedly assigned lev- 
el than they actually do. McGovern's 
tax goals, rather fuzzily calculated from 
the start, got badly tangled up in his cor- 
ollary proposal to redistribute many of 
the tax proceeds to those on the lower 
end of the income scale. It happens that 
Author Stern personally favors a sim- 
ilar plan. But he is careful to point out 
that money saved by loophole closing 
could be used to reduce the tax burden 
on middle-income folk, too. 

In fact, if all the escape routes that 
Stern classifies as loopholes were truly 
cut off, the Government could contin- 
ue spending at its present level and still 
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cut overall personal tax rates 
thing like 40%. For example ^W. most 
table proposed by the Brookins% n al 
tution's tax expert, Joseph pe S In, 
family of four with $15,000 Schmap 
come would pay $1,360 in fe iali he W 
come taxes, v. $1,666 at present erail cuma 
If, on the other hand, the nar: Í 
solved to use the taxes from йш 
tered income to.clean up its m E | 
crime, the Government, заўы fg Al 
would have $77 billion in new Se THE DI 
or about one-third of the 1973 tl by GE 
is 


budget. 214p 
No Loophole. That $77 billioni 
highly controversial figure. The M T 
single chunk of it is $21.6 billion] gon $ 
through income-splitting allow, iis 


like the advantage of a joint huş d | 
and-wife return permitted to all q п 


ples. Stern believes that tax deduc soau 
for mortgage and installment-buyi 

terest, to cite just one example thatal! 
could affect nearly everyone, should! lowlif 


ended right along with all those inj! even 
gible drilling costs claimed by the il Coyle 
Thus it is clear that in Stern's ven! thing 
of the no-loophole world, by no т overs! 
all of the howls of pain and rage wo W 
come from the fat cats. By far them 

drastic change suggested in this бої more 
the abolishment of capital-gains pil thoug 
erences. The proceeds from investmt | out th 
would then be taxed at exactly thes and P. 
rate as income earned from jobs (tho: | plorat 
people who sold homes or stoc i 


had accumulated value over талуу the fu 
would be allowed to average their gj Painte 
over the time span). 270 
Totting up the added billions) 7 
gained from tax reforms, moreover] dictab 
ei In dan 


only slightly less dangerous thans 
out to find El Dorado. For examp] 

can be argued that if charitable deig © foll 
tions were disallowed, the federa үн ced, 
reaucracy would end up spendin 
in added social services for К 
rom private agencies than it WoW] thei 
in О? tax EBEN And if тїшїї the int 
ities stopped issuing tax-free nj 

what sort of new subsidies woul?” 


pend on the present tax struct m yin, 
might be adversely affected for 
it is suddenly changed. 
breaks—and especially the 0% ii 
ital gains—provide a basic ince” aj OWS 
those who have money to do 5° 
more with it than collect 10 
savings account. Stern has € ES 
sidered such arguments 282 gl Th 
form" to his own satisfactio | 8 toi 
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he presents our present tax 5 4 fow 
national mess, maintained a 18.09 
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ауз Sil THE DIGGER’S GAME 
ll p, GEORGE V. HIGGINS 
| 214 pages. Knopf. $5.95. 


The best American crime novelist 
J| now at work is George V. Higgins, who 
is also an Assistant U.S. Attorney for 
Massachusetts, a state rich in attorneys 
and in crime. Higgins’ superiority 
seemed certain enough after The 
Friends of Eddie Coyle, his first novel, 
appeared two years ago. The Digger's 
Game, another wry look at Boston Irish 
| lowlife, is his second try, and it is an 
those ine!) even better malefiction than Eddie 
by the iJ Coyle. No one else is turning out any- 
rn's ves) thing remotely like it in the concrete 
y no т overshoes line. 
| rage wo} Well and good. But who cares who 
far them Killed Roger Ackroyd? The answer is, 
this bool! more will after they have read Higgins, 
-gains рў though one should be careful to point 
іпүезіле Out that a crime novel is hardly Crime 
tly these and Punishment. It is not a perilous ex- 
jobs (thos ploration of society's swamps or the 
r stock ty deeps of the soul, but a fast ride through 
г manyye the fun house. Scenery is shifted and re- 
зе their gl Painted, old frights are given new faces. 
"+, | The paying customers disembark laugh- 
110110 Ing about something else after the pre- 
moreovet}idictable 200 pages, never having been 
than sell In danger. 
- exampl At first The Digger's Game seems 
table @# 9 follow familiar tracks. It is swift- 
federalî Paced, hard, quickly finished. Yet Hig- 
endingm Bas .Plot exposes character, which 
fon reif eeriorates, producing plot, which fur- 
it мош) ет defines character. This describes 
if тш 16101071 and achievement, not of a for- 
free ben шо even one that is well writ- 
$ would Poo" ut of a conventional novel. Of 
EL s one does not want to goad a man 


lesale Op, Gi Writes well about thugs to write 


‘ng ео Cy about something else. Higgins’ 
ies at ач es strength, КАЛЕ а 
iilo ‘onal One for crime novelists. His 
hin Bue is brilliant. “All the time, I'm 
How rs How do I get out of this? 
I get into it? Doing something 
W better'n something I know. 
i. cards. I didn't play cards, fif- 
B raing a I was always getting my 
iknow oan out, Playing cards. I don't 
M Now spo, ni cards're not my game. | 
dug rts. I make a buck, it's because 
4 ры I'm betting against some- 
hows," l'aybe knows sports, don't 
Ports so good.” 
"Bi US the Digger, Jerry Doherty. 
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small novel ends perfectly, as the Dig- 
ger, a successful provider heavy with 
sin and satisfaction, follows his wife up- 
stairs to their bedroom to receive his 
reward. a John Skow 


Notable 


THE RAINBIRD PATTERN 
by VICTOR CANNING 
244 pages. Morrow. $6.95. 


The engaging villain, sympathetic in 
his evil, is at least as old as Milton's 
Satan. But Victor Canning, a master 
craftsman of English thrillers, has man- 
aged to conjure up a variation. He is Ed- 
ward Shoebridge, a saturnine hunter, a 
falconer who feels pollution and plas- 
tic closing in and coldly uses crime to 
raise the money to escape to some rus- 
tic Scandinavian fortress. His business 
is kidnaping high political figures in im- 
peccable style. He ‘takes his ransom in 
uncut diamonds. 

Canning’s story is.brisk, but one 
cherishes his characters. Blanche Tyler, 
a blowsily sensual gypsy medium, is 
commissioned, innocently enough, to 
locate Shoebridge as the heir to a 
fortune. Amiable George Lumley, a 
garrulous middle-aged failure, - does 
Blanche's detective work for a fee—and 
a night in bed. Then there is Miss Rain- 
bird, a conventional spinster and coun- 
try heiress out of Jane Austen. 

The story sometimes suggests James 
Bond in the 19th century. Blanche prac- 
tices a tacky spiritualism, but Canning 
never quite debunks her ghosts. A spir- 
it world flickers on the edges of the 
plot. The precise rationalism of gov- 
ernment investigators softly edges to- 
ward the ambiguous realm of séances 
and contacts with the dead, [ike a drunk 

‚ motorist drifting off the road. The to- 
tal effect is eerily absorbing. At the 
end, Canning's story is a bit tricky and 
brutal, but it is somehow charming 
all the same, and even persuasively 
ominous. и Lance Morrow 


E a * 


GEORGE V. HIGGINS 
Concrete overshoes. 


problem is the Greek. It is the Greek 
who must collect the $18,000 plus $400 
a week vigorish. He's tough, of course, 
but the idea of twisting the Digger's arm 
gives him cold sweats. 

When their confrontation comes, 
the Digger tells the Greek to go climb 
a tree. But he knows he's going to have 
to pay anyway because the Greek 
knows people who can be hired to break 
other people's knees with baseball bats. 
He goes to see his brother Paul, a mon- 
signor in Boston, who has helped him 
out of bad spots before. 

Paul Doherty is as big as his broth- 
er, a plump priest in a pale yellow La- 
coste shirt and white slacks, who is the 
Digger shifted several degrees in the di- 
rection of decency. His speech is the 
Diggers with the obscenity polished 
away. Before the Digger puts the bite 

on, they chat. The Digger admires 
Paul’s Buick, and Paul says he always 
wanted a Cadillac, and the Digger says 
Cadillacs are nice. 
“Yeah, but I can’t buy a Cadillac. 
The parishioners, they wouldn't mind. 
Most of them have Cadillacs them- 
selves. But Billy Maloney, sold me the 
Buick, he'd'be angry. And Billy’s a good 
friend of mine. Then there’s the chan- 
сеу. They wouldn't like it. You get 
Yourself a Cadillac, in a way it's sort of 
— — Tikesaying ‘I’ve got all I want?...But then 
* Istarted looking at those Limiteds.” 
` Sacrificing that new Limited, Father 
Раш gives his brother $3,000. But he 
won't mortgage his vacation cottage to 
raise the remaining $15,000; So the Dig- - 
ger decides to remove the $15,000 from 
a fur-storage warehouse; The caper suc- 
ceeds, up to a point, and the Digger is 
able to shut up his wife, who has been 
muttering and crossing herself, by - 
promising her a trip to San Juan. 
° There is trouble ahead—he knows 
she knows И, and they are right, be- 
someone has tipped off. the fed- ' 


and 
never mind. This, Ве ЕС аы 


HOWARD'S BAG 
by DOUGLASS WALLOP 
208 pages. Norton. $6.95. 


Unlike his fellow passengers o 

7:58 from Welton, ren Howard ex 
rew is no middle-class striver. He com- 
mutes to a corporate job in Manhattan 
each day all right, but he has long 
since decided that the rat race is te- 
dious, unréwarding and—most impor- 
tant—unnecessary to his survival. How- 
ard does have a vocation, however. He 
lies for fun and profit. 


demanding, full-time 
is Manhattan mistress 
bart T believ 


- the river, as th 


ard secretly sells real estate 

an old ruin is a "very good | 

learning household skills." 
Pinocchio's nose grew [og 


house 


a book that makes suitable sq щй 


itj | 
y 


ard, now obsessed with mendacity, tri 
to force his neighbors to give up on 
the small lies that make life comfy] 
able. Instead; the book softens toa m 
alistic goo. | 


EYEIN THE LAST STORM 
by JAMES WILLWERTH 
178 pages. Grossman. $7.95. 


It is a classical impulse for your! 
men to test themselves in wartime. Wi 
werth went to Indochina as a TIMER 
porter in 1970-71 seeking “а ple 
where I could be truly pulled арі 
and reassembled...a vision aroundsori 
corner that will make everything t 
into place.” Naturally, he does not it) 
ly find that vision. The sheer епегрү 
erated.in reporting the Cambodian? 
Laotian invasions is followed by € 
tiness. As Willwerth tells it he gots’ 
homesick; bored апа only arouse’ 
the death of a photographer fric 
Work is what pulls him through. à 

The book gives a very арра 
sense of a good young reporters ii 
fashioned professionalism. WW 
spare form, with its effort to “avoi 
tory and politics wherever pos, 
naturally mixes death with lu i 
eggs, bad Saigon traffic, азѕаррота 
bar girls, and the other irritations wl 
werth. keeps. counting. But the i 
brings the war home with fi 


i 


reportage on the G.I.s, their Sate 
bates and fraggings, and ai thei 


work he stumbles upon. Ww 
is up, Willwerth leaves Viet Nar f | 
dering whether his journalism ПШ у 

The fact that the war is "° yı 
will have only a slight effect kem 
readers reaction to the DOOS y 
Eye in the Last Storm is 80 Рр 
How you feel about the DO я 
depends on how you feel abot y; 
thor, who resembles a G- Д 


“ 


on the way to cover Laos: “АЛ oy. 


а " jo | 
. ture of rebellion and conven r Jl 


titudes. And he is lonely. 
ries one after another 
" though 1 
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Bri 
right people 
di 

m 
Motorists with good, safe 
driving manners will naturally dim 
their bright beams. And a quick 
bright-dim reminder will usually 
do the trick for the rest. 

And for the few who simply 
refuse to dim, focus on the guard 
rail or shoulder. It’s important 
to do that because when the other 
motorists brights form а 30° angle 
үт j with your eyes, temporary blindness results. It lasts a few 
» seconds, depending on your supply of vitamin A. 

“ So don’t blind the other driver back. Look away from 
| his brights. And keep your glove ыт stocked 
With fresh carrots. 
Safe, intelligent driving 


| always comes first: But remember, 
Ur Safety also depends on the car you drive. Nissan puts people first 


DATSUN | 


Єз NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 


ns as Hoi | 
lacity, tre 
/€ UD eye! 
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S toam 
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. Marlboro, 77 
number one selling ; ; 
rette in. the world. 
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mae ane 
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Power, 
Violence 


Our man-on-the-spot in бан 151 амауѕ шие. c 
. When he's not, chances are including “bridge” and special over the world, we're ready | 

he’s up in the rainforests equipment financing in the to help you with your inter, 

helping to build one of the initial stages of construction. tional апа multinational | 
largest dams in South America. Апа then ће turned over the banking needs... ^ 
When it's finished, it will local currency financing to our Sogiveusacall > 
supply power for the 900,000 . man-on-the-spot in Cali. BANKOFAMERICA 
residents of Cali, and most That's the way things happen Man-on-thesspot service wey! 
of the other people in south- when you're working with the "T ^ ! 
western Colombia. world’s largest bank. 

We first began working on the With offices all” 
dam when our man-on-the-spot · ,: Т; 

in Mexico City helped a local 
Mexican construction company 
bid on the job. | 

He arranged all of the 

multiple international 

banking services >: 
the Mexican firm 


| 


г Muscle 


е! Shame on an Administration 
idget cuts at the expense of Viet 

March 12] by reducing ed- 
te and compensation to dis- 
d further downgrading services 


1 itals 
Work at VA hospita 


time fo 
; m 
sir / Sha 
that seeks bu 
veterans 
е bene 
cational 
abled vets an 
were still in the war, would mon- 
Wings be effected by giving wood and 
etary * amputees to whittle their own 
ШЕЕ, while immobile paraplegics and 
adriplegics look on? ^ 
9" This is “peace with honor”? Come on, 
Congress: this is a good time to show your 
le. 
ШО NET L. PATHAK 
Tucson 


If 


[| sir / There is something odious and all too 

| American about the contrived emotional- 

ismand crass commercialism lavished upon 

a few hundred ex-prisoners of war, and the 

dehumanizing indifference in which thou- 

sands of war-maimed veterans are doomed 

to live out their shattered lives. 

> The universal patriotism and valor of 

the P.O.W.s has by no means been estab- 

MEI lished, but the sacrifices of the multiple 
Î [| amputees are irrefutable. 

| KENNETH A. LABAND 

Lompoc, Calif. 


i The Other Cheek 


Sir / After reading your Essay "On Provid- 
|| ing Aid to Yesterday's Enemies" [March 5], 
MI wonder if maybe we haven't turned the 
j other cheek once too often. 

VIRGINIA M. BROCKIE 
., Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Sir/Does the U.S. Government. think 
Ameritan families are made of money? 

‚‚ For the past ten years, my parents have 
paid their taxes to destroy North Viet Nam, 
Hand I oppose paying mine to rebuild it. 

LISA WHITNEY 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


ip / Ithoughtthat we had learned from our 
Rast foreign policies that very rarely can 
[\тепїса buy friends or peace. 

JIMMY LAWRENCE 
Houston 


"n a 

b. ВА is closer than we think. We have 

3 rd qune so many times in the past 
at I can't re b Im 

Supposed to E member whom 

NANCY PREVELE 

Seattle 


f Bloody List 

Bir 

TS ces of the American ambas- 
Masters ig c toum [March 19] by Arab 
St Of atro, wy the latest іп a long, bloody 
SS men wares against innocent, defense- 
Pircom aen and children. The merits 
Portance A aintsa ainst Israel lose all im- 
E no place езе Killings mount. Let there 
BY hide andresi o where the criminals 
10) ROY F. HEATH 

Weinfurt, West Germany 


(?unded Knee 


/ 
Dat f flteration at Wounded Knee, 
Perate hen 12], serves to point out the 
Mbotic brent of the American Indian. 
Ndian treatment, Wounded 
Address changes and subscription inqui 


TIME Asia is published weekly by Time 
Illinois ane al'additional mailing Offices 


Knee bleeds and festers with a plied for 


discontent indicative that ch: 
and needed quickly. Violen 
condoned, but somethin 


violence can minorities Progress out of poy- 


erty and ignorance. If America does not alternative left open. 


heal its Wounded Knee, it will become crip- MICHAEL SEQUEIRA 
pled for life. 

KENNETH D. SCHROEDER JR. E 2 

RHONDA CAROL MCGEE Sir / The article 


Columbia, Md. 


Melbourne 


Sir / You wrote that "Britons have mem- 


Cavalry? ; 
: Spillage? 
PETER PEEL 
Los Angeles SALLY HOPKINS-DINGLE 
Versatile Pants ories of an empire that they feel once civ- 


Sir / In your story "Slaughter on Seventh 
Avenue" [March 12] you say "many wom- 
en are still shying away from dresses and "know." 
skirts of any sort, and playing it safe fash- ) 
lonwise by choosing pantsuits.” 

I would like to point out that rather 
than choosing pantsuits in a dither of fash- 
lon uncertainty, women are more likely 


choosing them because they surpass skirts Don Juan's Appeal 


Sir / Perhaps the popularity of Don Juan 
[March 5] can be attributed to an increas- 
; ingly disillusioned population—one that 
r has become disillusioned with those ele- 
Sir / If the dress manufacturers of Seventh ments that have traditionally been assigned 
Avenue think that shirtwaist dresses are the “value” in the society and, moreover, one 
answer, they are crazy. This style is frumpy. that expresses dissatisfaction with a society 


It, is blatantly obvious that since the that creates within its members an all but 
midi fiasco most of Seventh Avenue is grab- complete desensitivity. 


in both comfort and versatility. 
L.R. OLTON 
Phoenix, Md. 


PAT HENNESSY to reach further within himself in order to 
New York City “touch” with greater sensitivity the world 


bing at anything, hoping something will Don Juan and his teachings allow the 
work. d reader that which society denies him: a way 
without. 


RICHARD RAISLER 
The Brave Copenhagen 


Sir / Your report on the investigation at Sir / For me, Don Juan will always conjure 
Stanford Research Institute of the psychic up Mozart, Shaw and Richard Strauss, not 
power of Uri Geller [March 12] is shock- mushrooms, cactus and confusing birth 
ing. There are good aspects, yes: first, that records. Thank God for our separate 
SRI and the team of physicists dared to ex- unrealities. 

amine Geller's claims; second, that the R.E. STRATTON 

funds could be raised to pay the bill. Singapore 


But the bad features are horrid. Ex- 
amination of such claims called for special 


experience and test precautions that are not The Queen's Troubles 


part of a physicist's expertise. The prema- 


ture publicity itself is simply unpardonable Sir / What was troubling Queen Elizabeth 
and may seriously damage the scientific im- while she was watching the parade of el- 
age of parapsychology. Yet these men may ephants [March 12]? n 
be less amateurish than they appear, and ous: “My girdle is killing me! 


they are certainly brave. Let us wait for the WILLIAM R. TEDRICK 
full report. Boonville. Mo. 
J.B. RHINE 


Institute of Parapsychology Sir / Maybe the Queen was trying to re- 
Durham, N.C. trieve something from her purse which she 
had already placed behind her. 
BARBARA W. KOIRO 


The Sane Alternative San Diego 


е our footnote to the story on Britain's Sir / My guess is that the Queen felt an in- 
ша immigration measures, “Britain: sect crawling down her back, and it sudden- 


losing the Door" [Feb. 26], only adds to ly bit her. 


ready confused picture of immigra- FLORENCE LYONS 
ONE has been a bone of conten- Lexington, Ky. 


tion with the African regimes in uestion. 


Exception can particularly be taken to Sir / The pictures of 
the impression you create in saying "Many prove a point. She's human like the rest 


Asians deliberately chose to accept British of us. 


] S rather 
‘tizenship that was offered to them, ELEANOR COCKERLINE 
than become nationals of the countries they Warren, Mich. 


lived in.” You do not point out that most 


i ica duri Time & Life 
1 East Africa during the colo- Address Letters to TIME Letters, 
Dee m option other than to take ир Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, To- 
British "protection," since these colonies kyo 100, Japan 
Subscription Department, TIME Magazine, Cones aig 


iries should be moka Psy Chicago, IIl. 60611, U.S.A. Second class ps 


uit Ka есемБеќевнототаве: 


regt побере: 


d eGangotri 
were British domains when many of us were 
born in Kdnya, Uganda and Tanzania. 
As aj example, I had personally ap- 
А gandan citizenship as far back 
п indignant as 1964, but thanks to the bureaucracies of 
ange is needed, both the Obote and Amin regimes, the ap- 
2 аа be plication was never HENCE © Subse- 
: Uc remen- quently, to accept British “citizenship” was, 
dously awry in our society if only through ds circumstances have shown, the only sane 


Toronto 


Door," prompts a question: Why must Brit- 
ain always be regarded as a large piece of 


i : я erpetual blotti er, ever at the read 
gir / Negotiate, hell! Where's the Seventh E aon up ray ШОТЛАТ КОРШ 


ilized half the world.” 
The statement is incorrect. It would be 
correct if the word feel were re 


JONATHAN L.M. SHAW 
Dodford, England 


? The answer is obvi- 


Queen Elizabeth only 
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WEEKLY NET NRAVELING the moderm Arab mind on its own territory і 
2 i i TIME correspon- 
j proved a difficult task for the trio of veteran TIM р 
Ветом HADEN 1898-1929 dents who reported the bulk of material for this week's cover Story 
Founders чат. LUGE 1898:1967 и Bu Y on Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi and the complex воще 
= qarin. Chiefi Hedley Donovan of the Arab world. Fortunately, all three are experienced in the lore 
" iN- [4 w ne . 
Editor ofthe Boara an е and ways of the Middle East. í 
president ле Committee: James А. Linen Beirut Bureau Chief Spencer Davidson, who coordinated the соу- 
cu 2 B 
Chair ent International: Charles B. Beor bate erage, worked for four years in New York as an associate editor in 
Vip Vice President, Magazines / the World section, where he wrote six cover stories on the region. Da- 
Ц Ñ n " . " . + 
Vice chairman: Roy E. Larse - vidson adroitly pinned down a vital but elusive Arab source—Ahmed 
“AGING EDITOR Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabia's powerful Minister of Oil and Mineral 
MANA Gole Grunwald OR Wealth. Learning that Yamani was to fly from Beirut to Meer 
Henry IT "uy 3 E A Я 
J| ASSISTANT AD di рор, Richard M. Seamon bought à ticket for the same flight. An airplane is à great place for 
| Mûray J. боп, Ed» E TO O E an interview," Davidson says. “You have a captive client. 
К 1 a " hd 4 + " a 
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C isi imes. this 
in 1969-1970 had already visited the country several times. On th 
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| MIDDLE EAST/COVER STORY 


The Arab ' 


Some news for the 1980s: Two Sau- 


b 


|^ Arabian princes have just joined the 


board of directors of General Motors, 
lin which they are major shareholders. 
The Kuwait Investment Co. is erecting 
a chain of "Arabian Nights" motels 
across the U.S. The Sheik of Abu Dha- 
Ibi has bought a 30% interest in the Co- 
jlumbia Broadcasting System, to add to 
a communications empire that already 
includes" the Washington Star-News 
tand Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The White 
House issues a statement welcoming the 
(huge investments by “our Arab allies” 
F a way of stopping the dollar drain 
p they cause us trouble," adds one 
(ute House economist, “we can al- 
ays nationalize them"), but it express- 
(3 Some concern at reports that Libya 
|а Iraq are negotiating with France 
lo obtain nuclear weapons... 


FANCIFUL, perhaps, but by no 
jr. es impossible. In fact, allowing 
Ion: in detail, this vision of 
bids s à decade or so hence is now 
| "E ared among economists. The 

consumption of oil is increasing 


by 80 
PY 8% а year, and U.S. consumption, 


D: OLD TRADITIONS: SHEEP FARM 


Ж 


| THE NEW BONANZA: RAS TANURA OIL REFINERY PROCESSES THE OU 


AT KUFRO OASIS IS PART OF A PLANT 


IRA pce NUT. > 


маі * 


now nearly 40% of the total, is rising 
by 8.7%. The petroleum-producing 
countries of the Middle East, all of 
which are Arab states except Iran, con- 
trol 60% of the world’s known reserves, 
and they are bargaining with increasing 
skill. Their income, which was $4.4 bil- 
lion a year five years ago, has soared to 
more than $10 billion and by 1980 
could easily reach $40 billion. If that 
holds true, the income of the Arab na- 
tions would then exceed the combined 
earnings of FonruNE's current 500 
largest U.S. industrial corporations. The 
richest oil state of all, Saudi Arabia, 
which has a population smaller than 
that of New Jersey (about 7,000,000), 
would have greater monetary reserves 
than the U.S. and Japan combined. 

If the Arab states as a whole spend 
only half the money they are expected 
to make on their oil between now and 
1985, they would still have nearly $120 
billion left—or almost as much as the 
entire world's official reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange today. That is 
enough to buy all the issued stock of 
all the world's petroleum companies. As 
James Akins, director of the U.S. State 
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Department's Office of Fuels and En- 
ergy, writes in the current issue of For- 
eign Affairs: "With the possible excep- 
tion of Croesus, the world will never 
have seen anything quite like the wealth 
that is flowing and will continue to flow 
into the Persian Gulf.” 

In many respects, the age of Arab 
wealth—and power—has already ar- 
rived. Arab oil money was a major el- 
ement in the monetary crisis that led to 
the second devaluation of the dollar last 
month, Some European financial ana- 
lysts claim that perhaps one-fourth of 
the $6 billion that flowed to West Ger- 
many in mid-February consisted of 
Arab-owned Eurodollars. Other experts 
say that the Arabs simply did what ev- 
erybody else did: sold dollars to pro- 
tect their holdings. Whatever the case, 
many international bankers are deeply 
concerned about the effect the Arabs’ 
growing financial power may have on 
the West in the next few years. They 
feel that to hold meetings in Paris about 
the future of currencies without includ- 
ing the Arabs is weirdly unrealistic. 

Suddenly the Arabs, 100 million 
strong, backward and neglected and 
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abused for centuries, have beg to re- 
alize the proportions of the shrategic 
weapon they hold in their hands: They 
havelong complained of the money that 
Israel has received from the U.S. and 
Western Europe. Now they are receiv- 
ing another sort of bonanza—a hundred 
times over. Their oil wealth is in the pro- 
cess of changing their history, bringing 
them a power they have not known 
since the time of the Crusades—a pow- 
er that could be used for peaceful de- 
velopment or for violence and revenge. 
Parsifal. The recent thrust toward 
Arab control of Middle Eastern oil be- 
gan in 1970, and the man who started 
it all was the new, young (then 28) and 
hotheaded ruler of Libya, Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi, who had seized 
power in a military coup the year be- 
tore. Spurred by the instincts of Arab 
nationalism and pride, he rejected the 
prevailing royalty rates and launched a 
bitter, ten-month campaign for a bet- 
ter deal. Because the industrial world’s 
appetite for fuel was and is insatiable, 
he was able to force the oil companies 
to increase Libya's oil royalties by 120% 
within two years—from $1.1 billion, or 
about $1 per barrel, in 1969 to $2.07 bil- 
lion, or $2.20 per barrel, in 1971. These 
rates will continue rising 10% a year 
until 1975. In the process, Gaddafi has 
been amassing the largest gold and 
hard-currency reserves in the Arab 
world today ($2.9 billion). That radi- 
cally altered both the life of his desert 
nation and his own position in Islam. 
The leadership of the 100 million 
Arabs is, in the famous words of Egypt's 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, “a role wandering 
aimlessly about in search of an actor to 
play it.” Now that Nasser is dead, now 
that his successors are gray and con- 
ventional, it is the implausible figure of 
Muammar Gaddafi that has acquired 
the role of an Arab Parsifal. He is a 


mere 31 years old. handsome, devout, 
ardent, even fanatical. “The Arabs need 
to be told the facts,” he is fond of say- 
ing. “The Arabs need someone to make 
them weep, not someone to make them 
laugh." Nasser once told the young 
Gaddafi: “You remind me of myself 
when I was your age." Gaddafi was pro- 
foundly moved. To be the new Nasser 
is his obsession—to succeed where Nas- 
ser failed. 

When Muammar Gaddafi appears 
in public with older Arab leaders, ıt is 
he who draws the cheers. The most bel- 
ligerent of the Arab leaders, Gaddafi is 
spending $200 million on a largely un- 
necessary air force of 114 French Mi- 
rage fighter-bombers, which inevitably 
stands as a threat to Israel, the frus- 


trating obsession of the Arab world.. 


Last week two of these planes inexpli- 
cably fired on an unarmed U.S. military- 
reconnaissance plane in international 
airspace over the Mediterranean, pro: 
voking the sharpest exchange between 
Washington and Tripoli since Gaddafi 
came to power. In other spending aimed 
against Israel. Gaddafi gives at least 
$125 million a year to Egypt, about $45 
million to Syria and perhaps $20 mil- 
lion to Yasser Arafats Al-Fatah and 
other Palestinian fedayeen guerrillas. 
(Sudan has officially accused Gaddafi 
of instigating the kidnap-murder of 
three US. and Belgian diplomats in 
Khartoum last month.) 

Gaddafi also spends millions of dol- 
lars to buy the allegiance of countries 
in sub-Sahara Africa, particularly those 
with large Moslem populations; in the 
past year, at least partly because of Gad- 
dafi's largesse, Uganda, Mali, Chad, 
Niger and Congo-Brazzaville have all 
broken diplomatic relations with Isra- 
el. Gaddafi even lent $3,000,000 to the 
U.S. Black Muslims, but he refused fur- 
ther loans because he decided that the 
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you have close economic relations.” he 
told TIME Correspondent Spencer Da- 
vidson last week, “you can rely on each 
other. It is much better than fighting 
and confrontation,” 

Such a view contrasts sharply with 
that of the militant Gaddafi, whose 
tastes are spartan and anti-imperialist. 
The son of a nomadic horse and camel 
trader, he lived in a tent throughout his 
childhood. With the help of a tutor, he 
studied at night by the light of an oil 
lamp, and he remains fiercely proud that 
he skipped several grades after enter- 
ing school. He traces his political con- 
Sciousness to the late 1950s. "Every- 
thing was happening," he says. "Arab 
nationalism. was exploding. The Suez 
Canal had been nationalized by the 
Egyptians in 1956; Algeria was fight- 
ing for its independence, The monarchy 
had been overthrown in Iraq. In Libya, 
nothing was happening. We had only a 
simple old King, a fool of a crown 
prince and a corrupt government." 

Once, he recalls, he organized his 
fellow high school students and led a 
demonstration for Nasser. "| went 
around to all the different merchants 
for cloth for the flags and banners and 
wrote slogans on all the walls. I always 
dressed in Bedouin robes with my face 
covered, so that when the police came 
looking for me, they would always be 
told that I was just another nomad.” 

Rebels. He went on to Libya's mil- 
itary academy, where he gradually won 
over his classmates to the cause of rev- 
olution—and each class revolutionized 
its successors. Says Gaddafi: *We decid- 
ed that we could make the revolution 
when we got half the officers in the Lib- 
yan army. By 1969 we had them." The 
opportunity came on the night of Sept. 
1, as the army officers were playing host 
to the senior officers of the national po- 
lice, who were loyal to King Idris. As the 
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evening drew to a close, the young offi- 
cers sifnply arrested their guests. The 
80-year-old King was out of the country 
as usual, and the crown prince slept 
through two raids on the palace. By 
7 am., the rebels held Tripoli, ‘апа 
Muammar Gaddafi was’ Libya’s new 
head of state and commander in chief. 

The former Italian colony was, and 
for the most part still is, a vast desert, 
more than three times the size of France 
but inhabited by fewer than 2,000,000 
people. Their chief exports consisted of 
camels, dates and scrap metal from the 
battle wreckage of World War II. Their 
per capita income: $50 a year. But un- 
derneath the desert, undiscovered until 
the late 1950s, lay the oil that would 
fuel Gaddafi’s ambitions for Libya. 

As chairman of a twelve-man Rev- 
olutionary Command Council, Gaddafi 
has given his country his own special 
brand of nationalist revolution. He 
quickly ousted the Americans and Brit- 
ish from their Libyan airbases, but he 
has also been consistently anti-Soviet, 
He expelled not only the 25,000 descen- 
dants of Italian colonialists who were 
still living in Libya but also threatened 
to ship home 21,000 Italian bodies that 
had been buried there over the years. 
He ordered that all signs and documents 
be written only in Arabic. 

Gaddafi's nationalism and puritan- 
ism color all aspects of life, Foreigners 
arriving in Libya are sometimes refused 


. entry because their passports have not 


been translated into Arabic. Immigra- 
tion men once turned back an entire 
Italian circus, complete with animals, 
for this reason. A non-smoker and non- 
drinker in the strictest Moslem manner, 
Gaddafi closed all nightclubs, bars and 
casinos. Last fall he restored the prac- 
tice of amputations for thievery, in 
accordance with Koranic law—loss of 
the right hand for mere theft and the 
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left foot as well for armed robbery. 
Such gestures may seem absurd to 
foreigners, but Gaddafi justifies them as 
а return to Islamic principles of old. 
“When we do these things,” he says, “we 
purge ourselves of impurity that is a 
product of imperialism and return to 
the true values of Islam.” Gaddafi still 
lives in a barren two-room apartment 
at the Aziziya army barracks with his 
second wife Safiya, a former nurse 
whom he met two years ago while he 
was recovering from an automobile ac- 
cident. She has presented him with a 
son, whom he named Seif al-Islam 
(sword of Islam), and is expecting a sec- 
ond child. Gaddafi's father lives in a 
shack in one of Tripoli’s slums, and 
Gaddafi has vowed that “he will be the 
Jast to have a house,” meaning that ev- 
- eryone else must be properly housed be- 
fore his own family. Gaddafi expects 
` his colleagues—whom he addresses as 
Brother —to live in a similar fashion. 
- When Prime Minister Abdul Salam Jal- 
loud moved from a spare apartment 
~ into a villa in Tripoli, Gaddafi ordered 
Jalloud's furniture moved back to the 
apartment. Jalloud got the message and 
—— abandoned the villa. 
_ Test. In the manner of Harun al-Ra- 
` shid, the Arab caliph who ruled Bagh- 
` dad in the 8th century, Gaddafi some- 
times disguises himself in Bedouin robes 
and roams the city at night to see if his 
people are behaving properly. One time 
he appeared at Tripoli's Central Hospi- 
tal and, to test the institution's efficien- 
cy, pretended that his father desperately 
needed а: doctor. When а Taiwanese 
medic blithely suggested that a few as- 
irin would suffice, Gaddafi stripped off 
`“ his robe and denounced the doctor: 
“You will regret that decision all your 
life.” he doctor was fired. f 
To carry out the duties of six top 
jobs, Gaddafi works up to 20 hours a 
day. Occasionally he disappears for 
ys at a time—to meditate in the des- 
( his friends say. When he addresses 
eople, he sometimes speaks for four 
TN CC-0. In Publi 
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or five hours at a stretch, his voice burst- 
ing with urgency. “Don’t believe any- 
thing I don't tell you; ] will tell you 
everything; we should have faith togeth- 
ег!” he may cry. The crowd replies: 
*With our spirit, our blood, our religion, 
we will fight at your side, О Gaddafi!” 

Gaddafi takes most of his ideas from 
the Koran. He still presents a copy of 
the holy book to official visitors. To the 
Ambassador from Czechoslovakia, he 
once remarked, “You cannot read this. 
You cannot comprehend it. But keep it 
by your side. Jt may help you to ask 
some questions." The Koran explains 
Gaddafis loathing of drink: “With 
God's help I will stamp out alcohol in 
Libya, just as Mao stamped out anoth- 
er evil, opium, in China." 

For all his fanaticism, Gaddafi is do- 
ing the best he can to bring develop- 
ment to his poverty-ridden country. 
After a visit to Libya last week, his 
fourth in seven years, TIME Correspon- 
dent Lee Griggs reported: “I’ve never 
seen Tripoli port as crammed as it is 
today. Modest but modern housing is 
going up everywhere. Yet, on the 20- 
minute drive into town from the air- 

“port, the brand-new divided highway 
goes by acre after acre of makeshift 
shacks perched precariously on the 
windswept desert. But the new stress is 
on agriculture. Gaddafi the Bedouin, 
brought up to revere trees as a source 
of food and shade, has ordered a mas- 
sive land-reclamation program to make 
700,000 acres of desert arable. (Cost: 
$800 million.) His aim is to make Lib- 
ya self-sufficient in food by 1975. 

_ “To provide expertise, Gaddafi has 
had to turn to the foreigners he basi- 
cally dislikes: Yugoslavs for a new port 
at Misurata; Italians for road building; 
Britons for a new airport at Tripoli: 
Egyptians to advise his ministries run 
his con and train his 22,000-man 
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Nasser's United Arab Republic m ^ made 
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s of 16 guerrillas but to hold 
json, while Numeiry proceed- 
ans to try eight Black Sep- 
‘sts for the murder of the Amer- 
tembnis Belgian diplomats last month 
y standard, the Arabs seem 
y divided, ranging from the re- 
- ary monarchy of Saudi Arabia's 
action" д to the quasi-Maoist regime 
King Hag сеп. The extent of their dif- 
ium can also be measured by their 
ferences attitudes toward Israel. The 
руше dictatorships of Libya and Iraq 
milit 0 undying enmity for Israel and 
[үе its extinction. The smaller states 
n and Lebanon, which border 
a Israeli power, favor a quick and 
| peaceful resolution of differences. 
J| Egypt. under Anwar Sadat, agonizes 
| over its past humiliations but has no 
| JI wish to resume fighting, and this is large- 
NM ly true of Syria as well. Whatever their 
views, all the Arab regimes seem to 
|| share the same sense of anger and frus- 
| tration about their common enemy. 
)00 of tk!) The disillusionment now wide- 
ly is as} spread in the Arab world is traced by 
5 the Am! some scholars to the false hopes raised 
udent ail by Gamal Abdel Nasser in the late 
he didi 1950s and early 1960s. All Arabists 
Xf Libyat agree that the Six-Day War of 1967 was 
vould ре а pivotal event in the history of the re- 
ild pump} gion. Says Shimon Shamir, Arab spe- 
1 Ameri) cialist at the Shiloah Institute in Tel 
and wed} Aviv: “The conflict with—and defeat by 
he leader] —Israel was a microcosm of the whole 
emote pl) Arab experience with the West.” He 
to the mi means that ever since the Renaissance, 
ypt isao the whole power of Arab ideology, ог 
says. 4 û | political Islam, has been in conflict with 
he power of Western technology and 
J political capitalism—and that the Ar- 
jabs have lost in nearly every conflict. 
Despair. Small wonder then that 
Gaddafi romanticizes a return to an 
slamic purity of the past, or that his 
call brings forth such emotion from his 
udiences. He looks back to the 8th cen- 
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The crisis with Israel thus remains 
mate. The Israelis are deter- 
Uto give up Jerusalem or such 
Positions as the Golan Heights 


land sole the. Syrian b al | 
ci, Fr ДКА order or Sharm-el- 
“only Чаба, [е opening of the Gulf of 


Arabs insist that they will 


j “Т nothing less than the resto- 

N © territory they lost in 1967. 

;nid moment Would seem to be ripe 
(hêl Shave i. diplomatic initiatives, but 
In CUL. fen made. The United Na- 


tions peace mission undertak 
Swedish Ambassador to Mie EE 
Union Gunnar Jarring has ended in ut- 
ter failure. The Soviets. having been in- 
vited by Sadat to withdraw their for- 
midable military presence from Egypt 
last year, are remaining relatively aloof 
from the scene. That leaves the U.S. as 
the only peacemaker in sight, but so far 
the Nixon Administration has failed to 
come up with any fresh ideas: 

The USS. still believes thatthe first 
Step should be an interim settlement al- 
lowing the reopening of the Suez Canal; 
this would be followed by negotiations 
toward an overall settlement. But Egypt 
maintains that "proximity" talks—in 
which Egyptian and Israeli teams would 
position themselves in Separate rooms 
of the same building, with an Amer- 
ican mediator running back and forth 
between them—can only take place if 
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the Israelis will first give an assurance 
that they will withdraw to the pre-1967 
borders. The Israelis reply that they are 
not going to assure any withdrawing in 
advance of negotiations. 

The Israelis can afford to delay, and 
the Arabs cannot bring themselves to 
do otherwise. Even the Arabs’ hopes for 
the Palestinian fedayeen as a force that 
could break the impasse have faded, al- 
though, as one U.S. diplomat observes, 
“We will have the terrorist problem in 
the Middle East as long as the Pales- 
tinian problem is not solved.” Of par- 
ticular concern is the uncontrollable 
Black September group, which some 
fedayeen leaders in Beirut describe as 
“not an organization but a state of 
mind.” They mean that various groups 
of fedayeen who become disgruntled 
may temporarily declare themselves 
members of Black September, then ven- 
ture forth to violence, be it the kidnap- 
ing of Israeli athletes 1n Munich or the 
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kiling pr Western diplomats in Sudan. 
` — Tof'Muammar Gaddafi, the only 
hope lies in Arab unity, and he has 
gained an influential ally in Mohammed 
Hassanein Heikal, Nasser's old friend 
and policymaker and the editor of the 
Cairo newspaper Al Ahram. Heikal, 
who is somewhat estranged from Sadat 
but sees Gaddafi as a new force in Arab 
politics, takes considerable hope in the 
forthcoming Egyptian-Libyan federa- 
tion. He believes that the new alliance 
will be strong enough to exert pressure, 
via the conservative Arab states and the 
U.S., to make Israel withdraw from the 
Occupied territories. 

But the most important new ele- 
ment in the Arab world—for the Arabs 
themselves, for the Israelis and for all 
the industrialized nations—is the rev- 
olution being wrought by oil. Exactly 
what political changes will accompany 


this phenomenon cannot be predicted, 
though Arnold Hottinger believes that 
the more populous "front-line" states 
like Egypt will use every possible means 
—including subverting the conserva- 
tive, oil-rich regimes—to see that a good 
share of the oil revenue is channeled 
into the struggle against Israel. “They 


would attempt,” Hottinger speculates, 
“to evolve an oil policy designed to pun- 


ish the friends of Israel and to benefit 
the friends of the Arabs, who in that 


case would almost certainly include 


most or all of the Communist world.” 
Whether the Arab states could ef- 


fectively punish the Western powers by 
such means is widely i 

clear that the revolution in oil, whi 
could provide the Arab nations wii 
Aladdin's lamp of riches for dev 
ment, can also increase the volatility 
a historically unstable region. Its advent 
makes even more urgent the need for a 
break in the impasse. 
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RUMANIA 
Enfant Terrible ` 


Each morning at 7:45. a black Mer- 
cedes limousine with a police escort ar- 
rives at the Bucharest mansion of Ru- 
manian President Nicolae Ceausescu 
and whisks him to his office in the col- 
umned Central Committee Building. 
“At 8:01 the President's advisers and 
ministers must be ready to receive a call 
from him,” says an aide. The call could 
be about almost anything. since Ceau- 
sescu (pronounced Chow-shess-cue) in- 
sists on passing judgment on all man- 

ner of problems, from the working 
conditions in a coal mine to the décor in- 
side the capital's new National Theater. 
In his very personal role as Ruma- 
nia's top man, Ceausescu feels he has a 
predecessor. His office is dominated by 
a painting of Michael the Brave, a Wal- 
achian prince who briefly united what 
is present-day Rumania for the first 
time in 1600. At private gatherings it is 
not uncommon for the defiantly nation- 
alistie Ceausescu to break into a folk 
ballad about Michael's exploits. 
Ceaugescu's nationalism, in fact, has 
made him the enfant terrible of the 
Warsaw Pact countries ever since he 
came to power in 1965. Harshly ortho- 
dox in domestic policy but highly inde- 
pendent abroad, he is the one Soviet 
bloc leader who has been able to go his 
own way without provoking a Czecho- 
slovakia-style crackdown. He even goes 
so far as to say that military blocs have 
become an anachronism (see box). 


country to recognize West Germany, 


Rumania was the first Warsaw Pact 


Rumania's Leader Speaks 


AST week TIME Correspondent Strobe Talbott was giv- 
en a rare interview with Nicolae Ceausescu. Some 
excerpts: 


ON THE DIVISION OF THE WORLD INTO POWER BLOCS: Eco- 
nomic blocs will be with us for some time. But the mil- 
itary blocs, which came into being during conditions of 


| tension, are now an anachronism and an impediment to 
the development of relations between states. These re- 


lations are on the path of détente, cooperation and peace. 


| That is why Rumania firmly supports the abolition of mil- 
- itary blocs. x 


ON THE UNITED NATIONS: The abolition of military blocs 


- should lead to a growing role for the United Nations. Re- 


lations among states must be established on a new basis 
that respects the principles of the U.N. Charter: the right 


- to independence and sovereignty of every state, the right 


to choose its own road to economic and social develop- 

ent without any outside interference, and the renunci- 
on of all forms of force and threats of force. 

ON THE ARMS REDUCTION TALKS IN VIENNA: Despite some 


- difficulties, it looks as though an acceptable understanding 


will be reached finally at the preli 


med forces in Central Europe. Ruma 
e talks will have to be extended in th 


NICOLAE CEAUSESCU ON TOUR 


the first to join the Internationa, 


etary Fund, and the first to rs N 
American President, Richard 


Ceausescu’s role in thawing D 
between Peking and Washing. ҸО 
earned him the gratitude of ee { 
Р th Cp: 
and the U.S. Nixon has promis Chin 
tain most-favored-nation status; tog) 
manian trade, and Ceausescy Ory 
became the first East European UM 
to buy U.S. airliners—three Boel leag; 
for more than $40 million a Do 
one outfitted for Ceausescu У 
ard Nixon's Air Force One, € Rig 
In an effort to broaden diplom.: 
ties and make Rumania economia 
more self-reliant, Ceausescu hid 
been courting the Third World toj 
up cheap raw materials and a i 
market. This year he has alread 4 
ited Pakistan and Iran, and he SE 
nine-nation tour of Latin America. 
Soviet Union remains Rumania’s lj) 
est single trading partner, but 419. 
Rumania’s trade today is with n 
Communist countries. ] 
Such a policy is not without its pe 
ils. Ceaugescu's emphasis on indus) 
alization has produced a phenome 
annual growth rate of nearly 12%, 
Bucharest cupboards are bare. Pe si 
are so wretchedly poor that some f 
lages have no shops and people livet 
primitive forms of barter. In recy 
months, there have been increasingî 
ports of unrest and even strikes. | 
The answer from Ceausescu b 
been an increasingly autocratic ruled 
the nourishing of a personality cult 
two weeks before Ceaugescus $ 
birthday in January, the entire gov 
ment press became a giant birthday сў 


zones of the Continent as well, to the whole of Europ: 
We believe there should be a broader conference 0g 
military problems, on the reduction and eventual wii | 
drawal of foreign troops and a reduction of nation 
forces as well. 

ON THE EUROPEAN SECURITY CONFERENCE IN HELSINKI: R? 
sults at the preliminary talks lead us to expect that th 
security conference could Бе held this year. The 007 
ference should also adopt measures concerning econo 
а тшс and cultural cooperation. We favor ia 

on of a permanent men! i 
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THE GROWTH OF THE COMMON MARKET: The west А : 


гореап countries аге moving toward an integration E 
could create a powerful economic—and, of course; * | 
tually also political—grouping. This poses a series 0! P 
lems with respect to the development of cooper, 
among the European states. Cooperation must be ba 
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on full equality, with no restrictions, But the Cor : 


Market envisages the creation of restrictions lie» elit @ 


barriers]. s 
inate O we hope ways will be found t9 
at ind 
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«m pictures and greetings to "beloved 
with Pd Ceausescu.” Congratulatory 
Сотга осе actively solicited, and in 
messages s including salutations from 
they BO OT Willy Brandt and Mao 
Richar The personality cult has ex- 
Tot Ceausescu's wife Elena, direc- 
uns а chemical research institute. At 
tor o isband's instigation, she was elect- 
е Communist Party’s 185-mem- 
ed enira Committee. "You might say 
Б ersonality cult is a sort of antidote 
ШО олат" explains one Western 
to E “Ceauşescu has a strong de- 
dip jination to demonstrate that there 
Шү not be any divisions in Rumania 
tht the Soviets could exploit." 
Ceausescu warily refuses to allow 
Soviet troops into Rumania to hold ma- 
neuvers. Rumania’s own 200,000-man 
armed forces are supplemented by a 
crack division of mountain troops 
and a defensive network of “patriotic 


 'ania's lay a AM E A 1 
H ds"—a civilian militia system that 

лаи EU muster as many as 1,000,000 sol- 
p diers in the event of an attack. But 

hout isp Ceausescu’s real hope for survival is 

on indu that no attack ever comes. 
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ople iet. The Spring of Discontent 

Д m German Chancellor Willy Brandtis 

eus unhappy. He had hoped to attend next 

RC ш Week's Social Democratic congress in 

ere Hannover with a renewed sense of 


f Europe | 
rence 0 


| Strength as a result of his electoral vic- 
sy), tory last November. Instead, he is both- 
[| ered, beleaguered and beset on all sides. 
His most immediate problem is 
| posed by the so-called Jusos, his party's 
| Youth wing, which is dominated by stri- 
dent young Marxists. Two weeks ago, 
| the Jusos endorsed a party platform that 
| conflicts greatly with the pragmatic pol- 


ual wih | 169 by which Brandt led the Social 


Democrats and their Free Democrat al- 


- nation] |; і 
пай | lies to triumph. Among the Jusos pro- 
int Rê Posals: withdrawal of German financial 
SINKI: ^* | 
t that thè 
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Support for U.S. troops in NATO, Brandt 
warned that if the Social Democrats 
adopt the Jusos platform he would quit. 
Said Brandt: “1 could not take.the re- 
Sponsibility for something that contra- 
dicts what I and others found broad 
electoral support for.” 

The Jusos challenge hardly seems 
overpowering, but it has been strength- 
ened by the fact that Brandt so far has 
been unable to make good on a single 
major campaign promise. He had 
pledged to make reforms in taxation 
and education and Provide greater 
worker representation on the boards of 
industrial firms. But Brandt's efforts 
have been frustrated by the less-liberal 
Free Democrats, whose 4] seats in the 
Bundestag provide him with a 46-vote 
margin over the opposition, 

Similarly, Brandt's famed Ostpolitik 
has lately met with obduracy from East 
European leaders. The Poles are reneg- 
ing on their agreement to repatriate 
thousands of ethnic Germans. The 
Czechs refuse to discuss the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations until Bonn 
denounces as null and void from the 
Start the 1938 Munich Agreement that 
ceded part of Czechoslovakia to the 
Third Reich. Hungary, in turn, will not 
deal with West Germany until it first 
complies with Prague’s demands, 

Worse still, Brandts plan to im- 
prove relations with East Germany is 
floundering. The East Germans are cut- 
ting short a program of reuniting fam- 
ilies divided by the cold war, and are 
setting up new bureaucratic obstacles 
hindering freedom of travel between the 
two parts of Germany. 

Brandt's popularity remains high in 
West Germany, and his grip on his par- 
ty's top job is unchallenged—but he is 
now tired and tense. If the Hannover 
congress should fail to support him ful- 
ly in the face of the Jusos rebellion, he 
might tell it to look for a new leader. 


: had quizzed Degrelle about his wartime 


WAR CRIMINALS 
Hitler’s Son 


“I am a racist. I believe in racial 
purity ... I do not want my race to be 
polluted. The Jews? It is their own fault. 
They never did want to be true citizens 
of one country ... It is a legend that 
6,000,000 of them were killed . . . 

Was it Adolf Hitler speaking from 
his grave? No, but close enough. Those 
words were spoken in an interview for 
Dutch television—and they came from 
Belgium's leading Nazi collaborator in 
World War II. Of Léon Degrelle, the 
speaker, who had been a Belgian right- 
wing politician in the 1930s, Hitler once 
reportedly said: “If I had a son, I would 
want him to be like Degrelle. 

Other major collaborators—Nor- 
way's Vidkun Quisling. France's Pierre 
Laval—were executed long ago by their 
countrymen, but Degrelle managed to 
escape to Spain. Though a Belgian court. 
later sentenced. him. to death for high 
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BELGIAN FASCIST DEGRELLE 
He would do it again. 


treason, the Franco regime has contin- 
ued to insist that no one by the name 
of Léon Degrelle lives in Spain. 

A Dutch television team, however, 
had no trouble locating him. He lives 
in a luxurious apartment in Madrid un- 
der an assumed name. He has made a 
fortune in real estate and owns five vil- 
las. He was eager to give the interview 
because he is obsessed with justifying 
his views to the Belgian people. Know- 
ing that Belgian TV would notsend a re- 
porter to talk with a convicted traitor, 
Degrelle chose a Dutch network, which 
has a wide audience in Belgium. 

As the interview was aired- last 
week, listeners had the eerie impression 
that they were hearing some ugly echo 
of the past. Degrelle, now 65, proved 
himself to be still a dedicated fascist. 
Не praised Hitler as the greatest states- 
man of his age. "No feelings of regret 
at all?" asked the interviewer after he 


experiences. Replied Degrelle: “I am 
only sorry that I didn't succeed, but if I 
had the chance | would do it all again 
but much more forcefully.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
To End the Agony 


“A reasonable deal for reasonable 
people.” Thus William Whitelaw, Sec- 
retary of State for Northern Ireland, 
characterized the British government's | 
proposals that were presented last week 
in ап attempt to end the agony of Ul-, 
ster. That was a reasonable appraisal. 
As Whitelaw, principal architect of the - 
plan, conceded: “We knew we couldn't 
please everyone." Yet by being blunt. 
in places and vague in others, the 
posals offered almost everyone so 
thing. Reason, however, has. 
been a casualty in Northern Ir 
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proposals assured the 1,000,000 Prot- 


estants in Northern Ireland that the 
province would remain part of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom as long as the majority 
wished it. The White Paper also prom- 
ised to raise Ulster's standard of living 
to the level of that in Britain. To Ul- 
ster’s half-million Catholics, it pledged 
a bigger say in the affairs of the prov- 
ince than they have ever had before. 
Stormont, the Protestant-dominat- 
ed Ulster Parliament that was suspend- 
ed a year ago, will never again open. It 
will be replaced by an 80-seat North- 
ern Ireland Assembly, elected under a 
system of proportional representation 
that will ensure the Catholics a fair 
share of the seats. Instead of a Cabinet 
consisting only of members from the 
majority party, the Assembly will have 
an executive committee made up of 
both Protestants and Catholics, who will 
serve as chairmen of various depart- 
ments of the provincial government. 
(Neither group will have responsibility 
for law and order, which will remain 
under British control indefinitely.) 

Among further concessions to the 
Catholic minority, the White Paper pro- 
posed a broad charter of human rights, 
including a standing commission to act 
on specific complaints, such as discrim- 
ination in hiring. However, Catholics 
did not get their wish for the establish- 
ment of a joint council of Ireland that 
would unite Ulster and the Republic of 
Ireland on such matters as tourism and 
transportation. The White Paper sim- 
ply suggested that both governments get 
together to talk about the idea. 

Some Protestant groups vowed to 
fight the proposals, although like most 
moderate Catholics they seemed pre- 
pared to enter the Assembly elections. 
But the anarchist Provisional wing of 
the Irish Republican Army denounced 
the White Paper, saying that it left ^no 
choice but to fight оп.” 
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Sure enough, ру Belfast 


bloodletting resumed w* Sari 
police could only describe as a беп 


ish crime.” Two girls struck up а соп 
versation with four off-duty British sol- 
diers in a bar, then led them off to an 
apartment in a Catholic district. One 
of the girls left, ostensibly to get more 
girls for the party. Instead, she returned 
with two gunmen. They forced the sol- 
diers to lie face down on а bed, calmly 
raked them with bursts of submachine- 
gun fire, then fled with the girls. One of 
the soldiers was wounded; the other 
three raised to 756 the total known to 
have died in Ulster violence since 1969. 


FRANCE 
The Students Again 


It was partly a springtime lark, part- 
ly a new upwelling of the ras le bol (fed 
up) spirit that turned French campuses 
into battlefields in the anarchic days of 
May 1968. With a spontaneity and 
speed that startled even their left-wing 
organizers, high school students all over 
France poured out of their classrooms 
last week to vent their rage against a 
new draft law. In París, where all but 
five of the city's 60 lycées were shut 
down, some 80,000 teen-age boys and 
girls defied a government ban to gather 
on the Left Bank for a protest march 
that was to end up at the Defense Min- 
istry. Squads of tough riot police made 
sure that the demonstrators never got 
anywhere near their objective, but there 
were some sharp skirmishes that left 
bloodied heads and at least a whiff of 
the tear gas that had drifted in clouds 
over the city five years earlier. 

Back then, the cry was, “Ое Gaulle 
to the museum!” This time the target, 
like the crowds, was much smaller. 
“Debré salaud, on aura ta peau!" 


MILITANT PARIS STUDENTS IN CONFRONTATION WITH RIOT POLICE 
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Debré, a perennial villain of the 


Prev’ world | 


left, was under fire for s Fren с 
new draft law. POnsoring n CE 

No one objects to the fact mag 
law shortens the term of coment tele the 
army service from 18 to twelve ШУ Bed 
The controversy is Over the fact thy mated! 
makes students eligible for defe ай селш: 
only up to the age of 21, instead en jhe Car 
as before. When the law was for of f сада 
ed by the Gaullists three vesc d million 
many left-wing politicians suppor agal gre sti 
They charged that deferments edil ps. wi 
that working-class youths had NI provide 


мину —52 7909 


vide а disproportionate share of tof (with P: 
300,000 Frenchmen drafted ever б} if new! 


Now, partly because they NE ралат: 
to seize on any issue to harry the Gate | drawal | 
ists in the wake of their recent desi To : 
success, union leaders and left-win "| a resolu 
iticians are backing the students Tht “withou 
student demands are not uniform MW guarant 
most seem to want all youths to Без its ey 
to choose any year between 18 andj} ле 
for their military service. T aed 

There is no sign as yet that Frend) was a bi 


workingmen are ready to join the stu! and Par 
dents in the streets as they did in 1968) UNS [ 
But the students may yet make goil hand an 
on the forecast that they chant} 27 years 
through Paris last week: “Chaud, chwil Wha 
chaud, le printemps sera chaud!" (lij Panama 


going to be along, hot spring). | tinue. Bi 
| that they 
| quis. Sai 
PANAMA | jubilant 
| lution, bi 
A Historic No 2o CM 


Panama's decision to call a meti CAMBO 
of the United Nations Security Cound} 
in Panama City was primarily ШШ! From 
to embarrass the U.S. for maintain) 
control of the Panama Canal—andi} | On tl 
succeeded. On opening day, the dehy the 1 
gates arriving at Panama's Legislati Phe Р 
Palace faced a three-story billboard hnom-F 
declared in the five official UN. ML ens an 
guages: “You may rest assured thal ЧГ Forc 
our negotiations with the US. you"! il SN 
always find us standing on our feel ош 
never on our knees. Never! Тог? 

In a 20-minute speech deliver? ] 
the first session, Panama's "Lett | amili 
the Revolution,” Brigadier e hou sp 
Omar Torrijos, assailed the US W 
buchi, a back-country. accent pe 
to Panama. “It is difficult (0 com 
hend," he said, “how a country ind 
characterized itself as noncolon? 
sists on maintaining a colony ul 
heart of our country. Never wil Ne 
another star to the flag of the yfi 
States.” Cuba's acerbic Foreign. ; 
Minister Raúl Roa joined in pm pf 
rade against the U.S. for “its РС ру 
its claws.” Communist China 5 jg! 
Hua added: “U.S. imperialism "гар 
jected the Latin American coun a Washi 


aggression and enslavement. pout ед ti 
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r^" and added that “the 
as that the United States is 
| dernize our treaty аггапре- 
mob qama to the mutual ad- 
ments Wit both countries." In fact, dur- 
vantage early two years of the latest 
ing ! f negotiations, USS. officials re- 
round 0 agreed that Panama should 
peatedly а be granted jurisdiction over 
al Zone and a much larger share 
"| shipping revenues (from $20 
C to $25 million annually). The 
Шол King point is the timetable for 
та. Washington wants to 
Side for the defense of the canal 
(with panama) for another 50 years or, 


if new loc 
Panama W 


1994. 
йч ied pressure, Panama drafted 


ion calling on the U.S. to draft 
Шау” a new treaty that would 
uarantee Panama "sovereignty over all 
is territory.” To Scali's dismay, this 
move won the support of 13 of the 15 
delegates (Britain abstained). Scali, who 
argued that the sovereignty question 
was a bilateral matter between the U.S. 
and Panama and therefore beyond the 
U.N.s purview, finally raised his right 
hand and cast the third U.S. veto in its 
27 years in the United Nations. 

What now? Bilateral talks between 
Panama and the U.S. will probably con- 
tinue. But veto or no, Panamanians felt 
that they had got the better of the Yan- 
quis. Said Foreign Minister Juan Tack 
jubilantly: "Thé U.S.. vetoed the reso- 
lution, but the world vetoed the U.S.” 
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CAMBODIA 


From Bleak to Awful 


; On the eve of the third anniversary 
ү the 1970 coup that exiled Cambo- 
AE Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
nom-Penh was rocked by new explo- 


S1 D > 7 
17025 and а new crisis. A Cambodian 


Air F 


a Orce trainer stolen by a young of- 


[сор low over the Presidential 
К fone dropped two 500-16. bombs. 
ombs missed the palace and 
Into a cluster of huts that 


familie, P'esidential guards and their 
j About 50 a least 38 people died, and 


re wounded. 


ec € pilot, a гаа 2 
P f famed So RN flying-school reject 


who also happened to 
one of Sihanouk's 13 


Fiere Somewhere in Communist- 
tsi In Cambodia. U.S.-backed 
Ei 9n Nol went on the radio 
Need the attack as “а clear at- 
me." He decreed a state 
we fired his air force chief 
ane Tounded up scores of the 
ES and placed about 20 of 
i ы under house arrest. 
the nn officials gloomily de- 
bleak a uation In terms ranging 
san depressing to awful. 
Ime, when the Viet Nam 
forked out, U.S. of- 
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ficials expected that а de facto сеаѕе- 
fire in neighboring Cambodia would 
emerge by the end of March. Now it ap- 
pears that the fitful Cambodian war 
—and the bombing there by U.S. B-52s 
—could easily drag on through the year. 
One reason is that Hanoi does not con- 
trol all of the antigovernment forces; 
they include sizable numbers of home- 
grown neutralists.and Khmer Rouge 
Communists, as well as the estimated 
36,000 Viet Cong and North Vietnam- 
ese troops who are supposed to be with- 
drawn eventually under the terms of the 
Paris Agreement. 

The question now is whether the 
Cambodian regime can survive until the 
shooting is somehow stopped. Washing- 
ton officials frankly worry about the 
similarity between Cambodia today and 
South Viet Nam in the early 1960s. Sai- 
gon was then ruled by the aloof and au- 
tocratic Ngo Dinh Diem and his am- 
bitious younger brother Ngo Dinh Nhu; 
they were toppled in a 1963 coup that 
had active U.S. encouragement. Cam- 
bodia has the somewhat mystical Lon 
Nol, paralyzed on his left side as the re- 
sult of a 1971 stroke, and his younger 
brother Lon Non, a vain and ruthless 
army general. Lon Non is now the re- 
gime’s strongman, having won a power 
struggle with a rival whom most U.S. of- 
ficials still regard as the only effective 
administrator in Cambodia, Lieut. Gen- 
eral Sisowath Sirik Matak. ‘ 

' The Lon Nol-Lon Non team has 
been ineffective both against the insur- 
gents, who now control more than half 
of the countryside, and against cor- 
ruption and inflation. The result is а 
spreading disaffection among students, 
intellectuals and government workers. 
Indeed, some 45,000 teachers and stu- 
dents have been on strike for the past 
month in protest against soaring living 


costs. Shortly before the bombing of the 
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palace, army goons loyal to Lon Non in- 
vaded a student meeting and Killed two 
youths with hand grenades. 

U.S. officials, mindful of the cha- 
otic series of regimes that followed the 
1963 coup in Saigon, insist that they 
are not interested in promoting any sud- 
den changes of government in Phnom- 
Penh. Even so, the President's brother 
took certain precautions last week. He 
placed an extra cordon of troops around 
Sirik Matak’s Phnom-Penhvilla—osten- - 
sibly for his old rival's protection. 


NORTH VIET NAM 


Return to the Past 


In the midst of last week's mission 
to Hanoi by Canadian External Affairs 
Minister Mitchell Sharp, which was 
devoted to private discussion about 
Canada's role in policing the truce, 
TIME’s Correspondent James Wilde 
took the opportunity to reconnoiter the 
North Vietnamese capital. His report: 


When I arrived in Hanoi one night 
in 1961 aboard a Russian military 
plane, the entire North Vietnamese Po- 
litburo was there to meet Laotian Prince 
Souvanna Phouma. I got to shake the 
hands of Premier Pham Van Dong, 
General Giap and Ho Chi Minh, who - 
told me in near-perfect French: "Please 
tell the truth.” The second time was to- _ 
tally different. There were no honor 
guards and no flowers at Hanoi's Gi 
Lam Airport—only a flock of black- 
suited men with black shoes, black S 
and conservative ties. 68 
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pastoral: no soldiers in sight, no guns, no 
artillery; merely peasants with their 
straw hats, peacefully working the.near- 
by fields. We passed numerous Chinese 
and Russian Jeeps and new Soviet 
trucks, but very few civilian cars. Traf- 
fic consisted mostly of bicycles and bul- 
Jock carts. Hanoi itself was very much 
as I remembered it—a 19th century 
French colonial city of yellow stucco 
buildings, scrupulously clean streets 
lined with lichee, pine and tamarind 


` trees, There is heavy bomb damage on 


the outskirts of the city, especially near 
the airport. But despite the repeated 
US. air raids, I saw little sign of destruc- 
tion. Hanoi is certainly no Hiroshima. 

Red Flags. What is most striking 
about the city is its anachronistic look. 
There is a charming seediness about it, 
like a rundown old woman who metic- 
ulously cleans and presses her one and 
only dress. The crowded old French 
trolleys, with their paint peeling, still 
rattle about with a cheerful Gallic 
sound. Motorcycle cops with their tan 
uniforms use 1920s BMW machines. 

Yet the charm of dilapidation goes 
only so far. Today Hanoi is mostly drab, 
and you are very conscious that you are 
in a Communist city. North Vietnam- 
ese. Soviet and Chinese films play in 
the cinemas. Red flags are everywhere, 
and everywhere is the legacy of a war 
that has lasted for 30 years. Hanoi has 
not one but three war museums—one 
showing the battle of Dien Bien Phu, an- 
other acts of “American terrorism” and 
the third the thousand-year resistance 
against the Chinese and Mongols. 

The second of these lists the num- 
ber of deaths caused by U.S. bombing 
and displays a collection of bombs and 
bits of planes that were shot down. At 
the Presidential Palace, there is even a 
complete B-52, meticulously pieced to- 
gether out of fragments. 

The city was filled with air raid shel- 
ters, which had sandbags sprouting 
grass. One girl, dressed like most of the 
others in floppy shirt and trousers, want- 
ed her picture taken in one of these shel- 
ters. Some wandering Russians wanted 
to take pictures of us. There were no 
beggars, prostitutes, bars or houses of 
ill repute—for all of which Hanoi was 
famous during the French period. 

Food appeared plentiful in small 
sidewalk markets. Indeed, there were 
hundreds of little shops selling every- 
thing from butcher knives to onions. 
There was even a souyenir shop selling 
a few empty bottles, some screws left 
by the French and bits of downed 
American aircraft. Free beer is distrib- 
uted at various points around the city. 

Before we left Hanoi, we were treat- 
ed to а sumptuous banquet in a Soviet 
compound (compliments of the North 
Vietnamese government) that included 
classical French delicacies, Russian 

éhampagne and Vietnamese rice and or- 
ange wines. AS the lights, which flick- 
ered on and off throughout the meal, 
k, we puffed on “Dien 


Bien Phu” cigarettes. 
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INDONESIA 
Five More Years 


Little was left to chance. The much 
feared security command, KOPKAM TIB, 
ordered Indonesia's 125 million citizens 
to refrain from violence or even con- 
troversy. As a special precaution against 
the spreading of untoward ideas, Mis- 
sion Impossible and The Untouchables 
were temporarily banned from the na- 
tion's air waves. Then the 920 delegates 
to the People's Consultative Assembly. 
a military-dominated body whose de- 
liberations take the place of national 
elections. gathered in Jakarta's high- 
domed amphitheater (0 select Indone- 
sia’s President for the next five years. 

Some elected (in a controlled fash- 
ion) and some appointed (in an even 


more controlled fashion), the delegates 
СО RENTMEESTER 


INDONESIA'S PRESIDENT SUHARTO 
Bigger projects to tackle. 


were essentially of one mind before they 
convened. But they went through al- 
most two weeks of carefully orchestrat- 
ed ritual and ceremony before finally 
reaching their unanimous choice: the 
incumbent President, General Suharto 
Contrived though the Assembly's 
vote may have been, there is no doubt 
that Suharto would win the presidency 
if he went directly to his people, the 
fifth-largest national population in the 
world. For the former farm boy who 
turned revolutionary has shown consid- 
erable administrative ability since he 
seized power seven years ago from the 
erratic father of Indonesian indepen- 
dence, President Sukarno. Having Bed 
his country from a threatened Commu- 
nist coup, Suharto proceeded to rescue 
it from bankruptcy. His most dramatic 
achievement was to cut the annual rate 
of inflation from a staggering 635% i 
1966 to as low as 2% last year, oe 
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Suharto’s economic plannin 
called BAPPENAS, has secured $ 


in foreign-government loans, ab ii [ 
third from the U.S. Over the ошо ОЁ 
years, private foreign investor ie 
poured in an additional $3.7 bil? hay 
set up 575 companies. tOn ang dd 
“We are still lacking in cay; M 
M ent Suh: pital ۾‎ as N 
skill,” President Suharto told Time aM frank 
respondent Roy Rowan. The TE Cg, 7 
ger projects to be tackled, like Пб prow 
ploitation of liquefied natural Ais Cal ^ vers 
project alone would require $09 Marg 
lion to $900 million. I will try | Ml retar! 
prove the apparatus for investment mf trove 
in the end everything depends ott Story 
willingness of U.S. businessmen t the} он 
vest here.” ; my ity, in 
Indonesia has rich oil and те] intim 
deposits, but major problems renal skelet 
The average annual per capita фы thusié 
is still less than $100, and more | whon 
40% of the population is illiterate ul opn 
employment continues to climb, and it with . 
net annual population increase of 25%] plied 
is no help. In an attempt to curb it, tean| you £ 
fan out over the paddyfields preachini writes 
family planning. 5| BO 
Sin City. The most troubled аг) QUAE 
in Indonesia is the island of Java, whic forcec 
is roughly the size of North Carolin} СО 
but is crammed with 75 million peopl} fraine 
Suharto’s government is. encouragin} pero! 
families to move to the outlying island} lom T 
But the Javanese seem drawn to УТРО! 
bright lights of the capital, Jakari E 
Faced with a critical shortage of how я 
ing, schools, roads and jobs, the go parade 
ernor of Jakarta, Major General Ali clude 
dikin, undertook an unorthodox I say, T 
program three years ago. To curb t Unite 
population crush, he closed the cil") ard W 
unauthorized new residents; to 1108] ап N 
tax revenues, he opened it up 10 87] gave e 
bling and other forms of pleasure М toleay 
called kota maksiat. (“sin city”) бУЛ living 
gry Moslems, Jakarta offers hors) hattan 
ing, dog racing, jai alal, lotteries “| nent re 
hour casinos and slot-machine рай“ Viction 
with one-armed bandits importe F| mariju 
Nevada. Three thousand Balinese ¥ | onymo 
en staff some 30 massage parlors | Why w 
6-ft-tall Australian strippers БШ ferrin 
grind around a circuit of 36 glite] year а 
nightclubs. гау | 
In effect the army controls T]. daught 
things in Indonesia, and there aren the U. 
who think that this is a blessing: |; ther, Y 
guys are not to be confused with '] еге; 
Latin American military le ler E 
a U.S. State Department offic, s fo At 
deserve to run the country. Ther qi the 
other group that can match then | prom 
army does indeed transcend Indo", mat 
ethnic and geographic division, 0 
some believe that the milita d me 
eventually relinquish its pore Gulf the an 
Adam Malik, a civilian W pd Onate, 
N ( 


„| remember being only mildly 
о see him with Missy on his lap 
stirred in the main stateroom [of 
45 he sa Roosevelt's houseboat, the 
Franklin “holding her in his sun- 

"arms." So goes Elliott Roose- 

А f his father’s affair with 
velt's RUP Missy”) LeHand, his sec- 


| n 20 years. In his already con- 
10 in, retary or mine book An Untold 
am eh troverste sevelts of Hyde Park, El- 
ent, buy огу: The Rooseve “Б; i 
On the TH says that everyone within the fam- 
MON ш including Eleanor, accepted Missy's 

| цу! acy with the President. Another 
miner оп Elliott rattles with apparent en- 
remain ihusiasm is that of Joseph Kennedy, 
Icon} whom, he claims, his father had urged 
Te thay to end his great and good friendship 
Me. Unf vith Actress Gloria Swanson. “Joe re- 
and th plied that he would be willing only if 
of 2.8% you give up Missy LeHand.” Elliott 
team} writes further: “Father looked on that 
eachin as a score to be settled. When Kennedy 

'| arrived back in disgrace [after he was 
ed arl forced to resign as Ambassador to the 
a, Whit} Court of St. James'sl, the President re- 
"Al frained from sending апу ranking mem- 
peop} ber of the Cabinet to meet him, as cus- 
ШАШ (от required, Instead, at Washington 
ү airport stood Missy, all smiles.” 
to th x 
Jakari Even a lot of help from his friends 
of how} wasn't enough. Despite testimony by a 
the 801 parade of character witnesses that in- 
ПАЙ cluded New York City Mayor John Lind- 
X I say, Talk-Show Host Dick Cavett and 
curb | United Auto Workers President Leon- 
е citt ard Woodcock, the U.S. Immigration 
incre") and Naturalization Service last week 
to а gave ex-Beatle John Lennon, 32, 60 days 
ure | (leave the U.S, Lennon, who has been 
) YÎ living with his wife Yoko Ono in Man- 
ors?! hattan since 197 1, was refused perma- 
21165, jj ent residency because of his 1968 con- 
e п. “ction in England for possession of 
te | Marijuana. "If we are deported, itis syn- 
ese" | onymous with losing our child. That is 
[огу Hy We are so desperate,” said Yoko, re- 
ШИ “ting to the Texas court decision а 
glit ar 280 that she could have tempo- 

js oy ine of her nine-year-old 

TO i | the § ter only if she raised the girl in 
aM theres: The child is still with her fa- 
Bl whe Yoko's former husband, whose 
M Teabouts are apparently unknown. 
s A Г] 
ial. Б for the benefit auction in Los Angeles 


€ighbors of Watts,” Norton 

Millionaire art collector and 

Pist, plunked down a cool 

9r Ripening, a dry-brush wa- 

А оос оп a weater 

Cari, МШ. “Fantastic,” glowe 

donates’ Actor Henry Fonda, who had 

| Next qa the Watercolor to the auction. 
Dleaseq a € Simons phoned to say how 

Said Simon du Were with- the, painting. 
отар: That's not the way to rip- 

ine.” Si, You can't ripen them off 

st Mon should know. He made 

1 putting tomatoes in - 

Alo sauce. But Fonda's 


Simon, the 
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thumb isn’t green just from painting: 

| таке my own compost and raise to- 
matoes in my organic garden back of 
my house in Bel Air." 


a 
The world is Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham's parish. At his insistence the South 
African government temporarily abro- 
gated its apartheid laws in order to let 
blacks and whites ‘mix at an interna- 
попа! conference in Durban on mission 
and evangelism. In his keynote address 
to the 1,500 delegates and observers, 
Graham last week described the gath- 
ering as a watershed: “You will never 
be the same. South Africa will never 
be the same.” Later, before a Johan- 
nesburg rally for 80,000, the sometime 
White House preacher let off some 
Steam about crime and punishment 
back home. In an eye-for-an-eye spirit, 
Graham pushed for capital punishment 
and “the strongest possible rape laws. I 
believe that a person guilty of rape 
should be castrated. That would Stop 
him pretty quick." 
a 
Twice a week, a dozen legislators re- 
treat toa gymin the basement of the Old 
Senate Office Building, put on do boks 
(loose-fitting white karate suits) and 
grunt and kick away. The organizer of 
the group, North Dakota Senator Milton 
Young, 75, an honorary black belt, can 
chop a one-inch board in half with his 
bare hand. The most advanced student, 
though, is Democratic Representative 
James Symington of Missouri, 45, witha 
second level yellow belt, who admits 
‘that he hasn't broken a board yet, add- 
ing: “I’m saving that for an audience. 
There's no point breaking my hand in 
private.” The other ten, including New 
Mexico Senator Joseph Montoya and: 
Florida Senator Lawton Chiles, are still 
working toward the tenderfoot's white 
belt. "There's a great deal of incentive, 
Symington says, "because without a belt 
you drop your drawers. 
a 
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SYMINGTON (LEFT) IN KARATE CLASS 


Jacqueline Susann, the ex-actress 
turned author, has just delivered her- 
self of another novel. Her earlier books, 
Valley of the Dolls and The Love Ma- 
chine, “are about ancient history,” Su- 
sann feels. In Once Is Not Enough she 
tells about a “really contemporary girl, 
a stage and movie producer's daughter 
who spends most of the book trying ч 
avoid the drugs, sex and high living al 
around her. Meanwhile, Susann ias 
made a startling discovery: many an 
"still have illusions.” How did she fin 
this out? Partly by chatting with со 
testants as a judge for the 1972 X iss 
U.S.A. crown. “А lot of the girls w ere 
virgins, and a lot of them still looked 
up to their fathers.” None of them, pre- 
sumably, were the model for January 

е, Susann’s new heroine, whose 
nre about her father are "emotion- = 
itually incestuous. JACQUELINE 
Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar __ 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


A Disturbing Pattern 


Viewed in isolation, each single 
charge was shocking enough. Yet the 
persistent allegations about Watergate, 
about safes full of secret campaign cash 
and about ITT are so familiar by now 
that it is tempting to dismiss them as re- 
petitive and tedious. Nonetheless, they 
suggest, in sum, that something is very 
much wrong with the mood and moral- 
ity of Richard Nixon’s Administration. 

Last week there occurred multiple 
revelations that tended to substantiate 
many of those charges, so often denied 
by high Administration officials. More 
revelations are certain to follow. The 
net impression was one of a Govern- 
ment that figures that the end justifies 
the means, that tries to hide its trans- 
gressions and hamper its own lesser of- 
ficials charged with seeking the truth. 
The President's closest legal adviser has 
even been accused of lying to the FBI. 
There is an aura of disconcerting chum- 
miness between Nixon officials and cor- 
porate executives seeking favors or sus- 
pected of violating federal laws. 

This is strange conduct indeed for 
an Administration that has so strongly 
denounced the permissiveness and the 
decaying morality of modern life, and 
has so often proclaimed its devotion to 
the law and to orderly procedures. The 
trend is unfortunate, too, in that it 
threatens to undermine the Administra- 
tion’s legitimate arguments for its own 
views of how society, and the role of 
Government, need to be redirected. 


WIDOW STEVENS & FATHER REDDIN 
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Of Balloons and Boys 


Not since 1960, when 25 policemen 
were implicated in a burglary ring, had 
the police of Des Moines been so scan- 
dalized. “It’s unbelievable,” said City 
Manager Tom Chenoweth. “I’ve never 
seen anything like it.” The Police Bur- 
ial & Protective Association issued a 
statement of repudiation. The police 
chief promised a thorough shakeup and 
dismissed three offending policemen. 

What grave misdeed had they done? 
They had been found guilty of smash- 
ing the windows of a barber shop, a gas 
station and two unoccupied autos with 
BBs fired from slingshots and of drop- 

ing balloons filled with water from a 
fifth story onto passing cars. It was pre- 
cisely the boyishness of the offenses that 
disturbed city officials. Said Chenoweth: 
“Tt would have been more understand- 
able if they had done something seri- 
ous. You know, you expect a cop to go 
crooked.” But is there not a little room 
for rejoicing that, at least in Des Moines, 
when a few policemen stray off the line, 
it is balloons and slingshots they play 
with instead of heroin and the Mafia? 


No Scarlet Letters 


Though the soap opera The Secret 
Storm usually generates only a mild 
zephyr at the mailboxes of CBS, more 
and more of the program’s 12 million 
weekly viewers have been writing in 
with each installment. They have been 
aroused by the still platonic romance 
between a Roman Catholic priest and 
an attractive widow. Last fall Laurie 
Stevens, a program regular, met a 
newcomer, Father Mark Reddin. 
Ever since, the producers and writ- 
ers have nursed the romance along 
consulting with the Archdiocese of 
New York. The tantalizing question: 
Will the curly-haired, cleft-chinned 
cleric abandon his first love, the 
church, and wed the deserving bru- 
nette? Surprisingly, the letters indi- 
cate that most viewers want a quick- 
ie marriage. “The more we get into 
the story and the characters,” says 
Producer Jog Manetta, “the more 
they're writing, “Please God, get 
them married. "They're so right for 
each other.’ " The couple probabl 
will marry, but the network is Т. 
ly likely to rush the wedding, The Se- 
cret Storm, after all, is sustained b 
forbidden loves. And, as Chief Writ 
er Gillian Houghton admits in a wry 
commentary оп, present-day NUM 
3 Pere difficult to find one these 
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When It Rains... Шын 
m 
As spring Officially clocked i s child 
week, complaints about the "Ll on 26 
weather were on the rise—and d | ed, qu 
water tables across much of the үй the fac 
west and Southeast. Floods struck T ‚| summ 
nessee and Mississippi and severaj fn |} seriou 
gions around the Great Lakes, Swell Nixon. 
by abnormal winter rains and lashed | ' plicate 
strong winds, the waters of Lake Bj. | fired. ^ 
are three inches above the previous te | gin mig 
ord set in the flood-disaster year af Repub 
1952. Michigan State authorities кы 19% 
already computed the damage of ania | week t 
minent deluge: $112 million. It has been | VUA 
so mild in Wisconsin that a recentsnoy. | contam 
mobile championship race in Ea: | Th 
Rock had to be run on sawdust. In Ns RETE 
York City minimal. snowfall meant; den 
budgetary windfall: millions of dollar | (E 
allocated for snow removal were never} he d 
spent. Meanwhile, Lander, Wyo, thi} handed 
winter froze solid at an average of 106°} equipm 
below its norm. |. ocratic 
But abnormal is, in fact, по Waterg 
when it comes to weather. What wasu} curity ‹ 
usual was the occasional attempt tod} for the 
something about it. In the San Frat} Last we 
cisco area, where rainfall has been swith victed c 
as heavy as usual and houses have шї peared 
ed to slide down green hillsides, the Ct} court w 
pertino city council passed a resolution] spirator 
“Without intending to interfere in) John J, 
overall plan of things as envisioned 4} procedu 
the Deity, the city council of Сш that he | 
tino does hereby proclaim that р Intl 


shall be no more rainfall within (hedl yers! kn 
limits during the remainder of Ma "there y 
1973.” Man proposes, God dispo? the defe 


few days later it rained. | main sil 
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FLOOD RESCUE IN BAY CITY, MICH: 
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‚ the start, the Nixon Admin- 
О гоп handling of the political- 


istr e scandal in Washington's Wa- 
espionag mplex last June has been 
tergate К тер. If Watergate had been 
amazing Y (іс by a few misguided Nix- 
| a childish АП residential aides insist- 
" lay j оп zealots, as PT did disclosure of all 
Musu | aq, quick and candi att А 
М @ uld have rendered it a brief 
ere Î the facts WO s ТЕБ a 
Mid] Шттегїте sensation. If it was more 
K Ter. ни and involved officials close to 
Tal re. Nixon, as now seems. plain, those im- 
Welle licated should have been exposed and 
hedby | fred. At worst, Nixon’s re-election mar- 
€ Ere | gin might have been less grand. But high 
US rec. Republican and White House officials 
ear of} chose to evade and even to lie. Last 
Shae} week that dam of deceit seemed on the 
anim | verge of collapse, spilling Watergate's 
as ben} contamination more widely than ever. 
t snow The latest assault on the Adminis- 
Eagk} tration’s pretense that the wiretapping 
In Nex operation was a relatively minor mat- 
leant) ter came from one of the wiretappers, 
dolls} James W. McCord Jr. At the time that 
e nevi} he and four other men were caught red- 
0, th} handed with electronic eavesdropping 
X 106°} equipment and burglary tools at Dem- 
| ocratic national headquarters in the 
norms} Watergate, McCord was the chief se- 
wast} curity coordinator for the Committee 
pt todd} for the Re-Election of the President. 
n Frat} Last week McCord, who had been con- 
ПЛМ victed Gf wiretapping and burglary, ap- 
vesta peared in a Washington federal district 
ће Се] court with six similarly convicted con- 
luti?! spirators to face sentencing. But Judge 
e in lf John J. Sirica dramatically delayed the 
опей procedure to read a remarkable letter 
Суре that he had received from McCord. 
at th} Inthe letter, written without his law- 
1 the cl} Yers knowledge, McCord charged that 


f Mat "there was political pressure applied to 
pose, he defendants to gc S owe re- 
Rone Five of the defendants, not 
| Cord we McCord, had done so. Mc- 
O Claimed that “perjury oc- 
Me ting the trial in matters highly 
im iar to the very Structure, orienta- 
Case." M Impact of the Government's 
volved 9reover, he wrote, "others in- 
tese Watergate operation were 
could ed during the trial, when they 
ear ee by those testifying.” 
member €Cord's letter also said that 
T for 5 of my family have expressed 
my life if I disclose knowledge 
licly e „Б In this matter, either pub- 
litiye» Moa Y Government represen- 
ай CCord wrote that he did not 
itor, et endangered but thought “re- 
2 Mme, Sasures will be taken against 
dicio. ily апа my friends, should 
› 1 Such facts,” 
й соты, Sirica, who had been openly 
Overnment’s failure to 


fing ou of the G 
| ега cSely who had inspired the 
Ad the оо Operation, its basic purpose 
Maneeg Ce Of the secret funds that 


' agreed to meet with Mc- 
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Watergate's Widening Waves of Scandal 


Cord later. McCord had asked to see 
the judge privately to detail the general 
charges made in his letter, explaining 
that he did not "feel confident in talk- 
ing with an FBI agent, in testifying be- 
fore a grand jury whose U.S. attorneys 
work for the Department of Justice, or 
with other Government representa- 
tives.” Sirica ruled that any testimony 
by McCord must be recorded in the 
closed meeting. Sirica would then de- 
cide whether to release the information 
to a grand jury for possible further pros- 
ecution, to the press or to a Senate com- 
mittee headed by North Carolina's Sam 
Ervin that is conducting a Watergate in- 
vestigation of its own. One way or an- 
other, McCord's information is thus ex- 
pected to emerge publicly. 

Lost. The determined Sirica then 
agreed not to sentence McCord until af- 
ter he has heard everything that Mc- 
Cord has to say this week—a clear hint 
that full cooperation could lead to a 
more lenient sentence. That was Mc- 
Cord's main motive in writing. Canni- 
ly, Sirica gave five of the other defen- 
dants ample reason to tell more about 
the Watergate affair by temporarily as- 
signing them maximum sentences but 
promising to review those sentences 
after three months. He even held out 
the possibility of suspended sentences. 
The maximum sentences, up to 40 years 
in prison and $50,000 fines, were thus 
given provisionally to Е. Howard Hunt 
Jr., a former White House aide, and four 
others: Bernard L. Barker, Eugenio В. 
Martinez, Frank A. Sturgis and Virgi- 
lio R. Gonzales. 

Hunt pleaded passionately for le- 
niency from the judge. “Due to my in- 
volvement in this case," he said, “I have 
lost everything in life that I value—my 
wife, my job, my reputation. Now it ap- 
pears there will be four more innocent 
victims, my children." Hunt's wife was 
killed in an airplane crash while she was 
carrying some $10,000 in cash to Chi- 
cago, where Hunt said she had planned 
to invest it. He said that both he and 
his wife had lost their jobs because of 
the Watergate affair and had to find new 
sources of revenue. 

Judge Sirica further underscored 
just how serious a crime he considered 
the Watergate espionage to be by sen- 
tencing the seventh conspirator, G. Gor- 
don Liddy, who, like McCord. had 
pleaded innocent, to serve up to 20 years 
in prison and to pay a $40,000 fine. Lid- 
dy, who had worked with Hunt in the 
White House in trying to detect sou 
es of news leaks, apparently got the stil 
sentence—and no provision for its re- 
view—because he has not shown any 
sign that he could be persuaded to dis- 


TOP: McCORD AFTER COURT APPEARANCE 
BOTTOM: FEDERAL JUDGE JOHN SIRICA 
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close more about the case. The Water- 
gate crimes, said Sirica in sentencing, 
were “sordid, despicable and thorough- 
ly reprehensible.” 

The key question was just how 

much McCord or any of the other con- 
victed conspirators really know about 
the origins and implications of the af- 
fair. The Watergate operation has been 
linked by FBI and other investigators 
with up to $1,000,000 in cash kept ina 
safe in the office of Maurice Stans, Nix- 
on's former Commerce Secretary and 
head of his re-election finance commit- 
tee. Much of this money, gathered se- 
cretly from donors who did not wish to 
be identified publicly, was earmarked 
for vague “security” or “intelligence” 
purposes. Some of it was sent through 
Mexico to shield the identity of the 
sources. The re-election committee has 
already paid $8,000 in fines for failing 
to record and report contributions in vi- 
olation of new campaign financing dis- 
closure laws. 

More at issue than the actual po- 
litical spying activities or the secret di- 
version of funds to accomplish them is 
the lack of veracity of high officials in 
both the Administration and the Repub- 
lican Party. The attempt to cover up 
such activity and impede impartial in- 
vestigations seems far more damaging 
than the clandestine operations. It sug- 
gests a disdain for the law, for the truth 
and, ultimately, for the public, that is 
dismaying to find at lofty levels of the 
Government! 


Crossfire Cuts Gray 


Any lingering possibility that L. Pat- 
rick Gray Ш would win Senate con- 
firmation as director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation seemed to evap- 
orate last week. First, the hapless Gray 
was undercut by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration when Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst ordered him to stop talk- 
ing about the FBI's investiga- 
tion of the Watergate wiretapping at his 
confirmation hearings before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. Then Gray 1n- 
furiated the White House by conceding 
to the committee that John W. Dean 
III, President Nixon's chief legal coun- 
sel, probably had lied to FBI agents. АП 
but abandoned by the Administration 
and under fire from Democratic crit- 
ics, Gray’s position was hopeless. 

In his month-long hearing ordeal, 
Gray had wilted from a brisk and con- 
fident nominee to a subdued and almost 
sullen shadow of the strong leader that 
the FBI needs. He had been hurt most 
by the Administration's obsessive con- 
cern with preventing disclosure of what- 
ever the FBI was learning about White 
House connections to the Watergate 
bugging and political espionage. 

To his credit, Gray had offered to 
let any Senator explore the FBI's vast 
files on the case. But when he also re- 
vealed that such Nixon aides as Her- 
bert Kalmbach, the President’s personal 
attorney, and former Appointments 
Secretary Dwight Chapin, were linked 


The Man Everyone Wants to Hear From 


LAWYER himself, Richard Nixon 

might well admire the meteoric 
rise of John Wesley Dean III. Though 
he is only 34 and has never been in pri- 
vate law practice, the fastidious blond 
attorney from Akron is Counsel to the 
President of the U.S. Dean is also the 
White House staffer to whom L. Patrick 
Gray III handed over the FBI's files on 


the press. 


its Watergate probe. As a result, his 


name has turned up more than any oth- 


PRESIDENTIAL COUNSEL JOHN W. DEAN 


er in the Judiciary Committee's hear- 
ings on Gray, and he is the man whom 
the Senators most want to question. But 
the President, invoking the widest pos- 
sible interpretation of Executive privi- 
lege, has said that Dean, or for that mat- 
ter any White House staff member, past 
or present, will not testify. Interestingly, 
Nixon’s statement on Executive privi- 


lege was written by Dean himself. 


In many other ways, Dean has 
influenced White House policy. He 
worked out the legal basis for the Pres- 
ident's impoundment of funds appro- 
priated by Congress and his broad use of 


3 


the Pocket veto. He drafts all Executive 
orders and prepares legal opinions for 
the President on many matters. A cau- 
tious, loyal follower of orders, he is to- 
tally trusted by the President. Unlike 


any a Cabinet 


member or White 


House aide, Dean has easy, frequent 
and direct access to the boss. Since the 
Gray hearings began, Dean has refused 
to be interviewed or photographed by 


Dean attended Staunton Military 

: Academy in Virginia, where his room- 
mate was Barry Goldwater Jr. The two 
are neighbors now in the Old Town sec- 


THE FBI'S ACTING DIRECTOR L. PATRICK gif 
Silenced, undercut and overruled bj 


with an alleged political saboteur, Боп. | 
ald Segretti, Nixon himself protested | 
about Gray's release of "raw" FBI files, | 
Last week Kleindienst overruled 
Gray, insisting that the FBI'S Watergate | 
files would be open only to the Judi- | 
ciary Committee Chairman, Mississippi | 
Democrat James Eastland, and the | 
committee's ranking Republican, Ne 
braskas Roman Hruska. When Klein. 
dienst ordered Gray not to answer any | 
more questions about Watergate, Gray | 
was forced into the humiliating posi- 


` 


outgoing and quite intelligent.’ 


self to improve his concentration. V 
studied at Colgate, Ohio's Col 
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kuperiors i 


tion < 
ators 
that c 
voice 


duct a 
Water 


tion of Arlington, Va. According Hent Hayn 
Goldwater, the young Dean was "че nomi 
` Deilflust befor 
grades, mostly A's and B's, were Һер е! nom. 


by self-hypnosis, which he taught акей | 
ein this ¢ 
gy hat,” 


Wooster and American Universtiy |. Nonet 
he graduated from Georgetown ш ЦЕ wit 
sity Law Center in 1965. Pretty fe 


Rep: William 
the ranking Republican on t 
Judiciary Committee, gave Dea 
Government job as minority Со! 
the committee. After two 
became associate director 


inal Laws, a panel to advise 


and the President. Now ч її 
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By the time that Nixon 100 
1969, Dean's reputation 45 
the Administration and a dilig 
er had been established. Rich? 
dienst, then Deputy Attorney: is 


hired him as the legislative vl 
t becats” vp 


the Justice Departmen 


^ B i ni | i Т 
body in town recommended el АТ 


5 was in charge of lobbying t° 


Dean “was a very decent UY, « у bun 
out a very solid base in princi. off раде 
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McCulloch, of flade him 


years: Delman a 
the еге" 
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RICK Gi E FOR SENATE CONFIRMATION HEARING 


byi uperiors іп the Nixon Administration. 


Don. 
tested 
1 files, 
rruled 
ergate 
Judi- 
Issippi 
d the 
1, Ne 
Klein- 
er any 
, Gray 
PON: 
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tion of refusing to respond to the Sen- 


= ators, “I respectfully decline to answer 


that question," he would say, his bass 
yoice sometimes quavering as he sound- 
ed uncomfortably like someone taking 
the Fifth Amendment. 

To the displeasure of the White 
House, Gray did answer more questions 
about his relations with Nixon Counsel 
Dean. Gray revealed that at the time 
that Dean was ordered by Nixon to con- 
duct a White House investigation of the 
Watergate affair, Dean seemed even 


ording Yent Haynsworth and С. Harrold Cars- 
vas “Үе nominations to the Supreme Court. 
." Deitflust before the Senate rejected the Cars- 
те! nomination, a frustrated Dean re- 
пећи таге to а colleague: “If we don’t 


ion De 


Mt here.» 


M опе, I might as well hang up 
at, 


2 Nonetheless, Dean's loyalty, com- 


Ined with his pleasant manner and 

ШУ face," Says One acquaintance, 

him popular with “the public-re- 

Imagery-minded people" at 

n Mouse: He was promoted into 

К € House to succeed John Ehr- 

n as Counsel. “I cried when he 
Says Kleindienst, 
n 

; Off duty, Dean maintains as low a 

А le as most of his Administra- 

gues. He putters about his 

e Installing kitchen shelves 

AN E res: He and his second 

Y to n, play tennis, sail and re- 

а Berlitz course in French 

IS anonymity has been 

y the imbroglio over 

€ current happenings 

lte House have driven 

* point of exhaustion,” 

5 Dean well knows, the 

atergate contributed to 

Other close Nixon aide, 

€y threaten to finish 

y [Гад they could 


t 15 times by ei- 
1 Ehrlichman, М 
top domestic adviser, “IĮ resented it,” 
Gray said, “because | don't think there 
were those leaks within the FBI.” 
. Though Gray resented these scold- 
Ings, he turned over to Dean every FBI 
document on the investigation that he 
requested. Gray even sent these reports 
to Dean without telling Kleindienst 
about it. This was despite a ruling from 
the FBI's own counsel that no files 
should be released without the Attor- 
ney General's consent, Gray was thus 
giving information to the White House, 
whose officials had a political interest 
In concealing any evidence of their in- 
volvement. And. he was bypassing 
Kleindienst, whose department would 
have the obligation of prosecuting any- 
one violating federal laws in the case. 
Moreover, Gray was giving Dean 
such information even though the FBI’s 
investigation had shown that it was 
Dean who had first suggested that one 
of the wiretap conspirators, G. Gordon 
Liddy, be hired for “security and inves- 
tigative” work by the Committee for the 


-—r 


1 


` 


Hunt had an E.O.B. office. Dean, ac- 
cording to Gray, “indicated at that time 
that he didn’t know whether Mr. Hunt 
had an office” and had said that "he'd 
have to check it out." 

With that, Byrd asked: “Не lied to 
the agent, didn't he?" 

Gray hesitated, then replied meek- 
ly: "I would have to conclude that prob- 
ably is correct." 

A White House press release, with- 
out mentioning Gray, called Byrd's 
charge “reprehensible, unfortunate, un- 
fair and incorrect. Mr. Dean flatly de- 
nies that he ever misled or lied to an 
agent of the FBI.” TIME has learned that 
Dean telephoned Gray late last week 
and demanded that Gray retract this 
testimony, but Gray refused to do so, 

Gray's automatic acceptance of the ` 
White House position on Watergate 
bothered the Senators. Had Dean’s tie 
with Liddy worried Gray? “The Pres- 
ident of the United States is not going 
to appoint his own counsel to conduct 
this kind of investigation, if the Pres- 
ident has any reason to believe that his 
counsel has been involved,” said Gray. 
Why hadn’t Gray asked Nixon wheth- 
er he really wanted the raw FBI files on 
Watergate? “I did not deem it appro- 
priate.” Amazed at Gray's assumption 


“White House, this is unit one...l'm pinned down at the Senatel... 
White House? Do you read me, White House?...” 


Re-Election of the President. Adamant- 
ly, Gray said that he would continue to 
give Dean FBI information. 

Yet West Virginia's Democrat S 

Byrd drew a damaging assessmen 
PE Dean from Gray. Byrd got Gray to 
confirm that on June 19, two days af- 
ter the arrests at the Watergate, Dean 
had ordered the opening of a safe and 
the clearing out of a desk in the Exec- 
utive Office Building office of one of 
the arrested men, E. Howard Hunt Jr. 
Dean then held Hunt's office property, 
including papers and a gun, for six days 


before turning them over to the FBI, ` 


i 2, Dean was pres- 
while, on June 22, Dea 
Мо an FBI interview with another 


‘White House aide, Charles W. Colson, 


as asked by an agent whether 
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that all presidential aides are to be so 
completely trusted, Byrd observed cold- 
ly: "Christ himself was betrayed by one 
of his chosen few." 

At week's end Gray's testimony ap- 
parently was over, but the Judiciary - 
Committee prolonged the matter by 
suspending hearings for a week. There 
no longer was any great pressure upon 
Republicans to support a nominee wi 
whom the Administration was qua 
ing. Gerald L. Warren, deputy presi 
tial press secretary, said withou 
oration that Nixon still “supports 
nomination." Yet it clearly 
either the committee to 1 
or for Gray to withdra 
search for a more qu 

dent FBI direc! } 
ишы radi 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


An Obsession with Money 


NE wickedly partisan wag suggested that Republican Fund Raiser Мац 
rice Stans’ safe ought to be acquired by the National Archives реса 
so much of the Nixon Administration's history will be based on the sale 
and its contents. There is just enough truth in that to make one ponder the in- 
ordinate obsession of Washington with the dollar. 
Of course, money “makes the mare go," as L.B.J. used to say, and he 
piled up plenty of cash himself. So did millions of other people in the giddy in- 


flation that took hold in the later Johnson years. In capitalist America, the ac- 


cumulation of wealth has always been a well-respected endeavor, but now 
uch of the talk and the 


money—more and more money—dominates too m 
thought in the Capital. : 

Nixon walked into his office on his 60th birthday and discovered a mag- 
nificent bouquet of 60 red roses from his staff. “Sixty of them,” he said later 
in admiration. “Do you know how much roses cost?” When one of the heli- 
copter pilots who had helped fly him all over the world retired and took a 
job with IBM, Nixon's parting words were: “Well, good luck, get a stock op- 
tion.” The Presidents small coterie of social friends literally numbers a ma- 
jority of millionaires. Nixon is not in the same financial league as his pals, 
but certainly by now his private investments and his $200,000-a-year salary 
as President are edging him toward the millionaire class. 

A dinner guest seated beside one of Nixon’s wealthy friends tried to con- 
verse about the talent that the President had assembled. It was like getting a 
Dun & Bradstreet report. Each man's worth to the Republic was based on 
his portfolio. When someone raised doubts about Nixon Booster W. Clem- 
ent Stone, an astonished White House staff member protested: "He must be 
great! They say he's made $200 million." 

Sometimes when Vice President Agnew reminisces about his old court- 
house gang in Baltimore, he sounds like an alumni chairman going over the 
list of donors—so-and-so has hit it big, this other fellow is really raking it 
in, Agnew is unabashed about his own desire to “make some money” (Wash- 
ington translation: become a millionaire), and he proclaims his admiration 
for the life-style of Palm Springs. He wants to live there some day. And Mar- 
tha Mitchell some time ago said that she would be glad to leave Wash- 
ington and get back to New York where John could “make some money.” 

" 

John Connally, a Democrat but getting ready for a political sex change, is 
an awesome accumulative sight right now in Texas. Some Capital attorneys 
believe that Connally's potential take was raised by a few million just because 
Nixon mentioned casually that Old John was doing a few jobs for the White 
House while he was going around the world on his law business. 

Thoughtful men of both political persuasions are worried. Watergate 
they believe, resulted from too much campaign money. In the old days 
there simply were no funds for such stupidities. One G.O.P. state chairman 
says that he has so much money that it is ruining his organization. Nobod 
needs to roll up his sleeves and sweat. y 

$ Social Washington has become like a tax accountants’ convention. As- 
sistant secretaries and agency counsels gather at night with clusters of lob- 
byists and lawyers and discuss special legislation to help industries and 
preserve tax loopholes. They also talk about who is getting the 

fat new legal fees and how to get more. One of the major 
points in the discussion of Presidential Aide Charles Col 
son’s departure from the White House into private law, for in- 
stance, was the fact that he was going to get some Team 
sters’ law business, with a retainer reported to b ; 
Y р e $100,000 a 

year. What did Colson do for democracy during his Nixon years? 

That is mostly a secret, but he seems uncomfortably close to 
some of the problems that grew out of Stans’ safe. à 
There were days when young and old used to 
argue the great national issues around the dinner 

table, when men of means thought their mone 
came second or even third. Sadly, that is db 
the case now. On the party circuit in Wa у, 
sh- 
ington, the talk too often does not center on th 
pha and problems of Government Bn 
Nis d P turn a tidy profit in real estate or a 
Look quick. The old bald Ameri 
gle may soon be clutching dollar ves ru 
stead of the arrows and the olive branch n 
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WALTER BENNET 


FORMER CIA DIRECTOR JOHN McCONE 


IIT CHAI 
Mission Impossible grams 
The story sounded straight out of ү m 


Mission: Impossible. The nation’s larg || detailer 
est conglomerate wanted to use some} ny exec 
of its great financial power to preven! ame “ 
the freely elected but radically left} Jorge 
President of a Latin American county} Preside 
from taking office. Moreover the com} US. pc 
pany sought to merge with the Central} went w 
Intelligence Agency in this endeavor. Congre 
The tale of the attempt, by the In} agree tc 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Co} would t 
to overthrow Chile’s Marxist Salvador} ident E 
Allende unfurled last week befor} would, 
a Senate subcommittee. Armed wit Under ( 
reams of memorandums, working pt ceed hir 
pers and personal letters from TTS) pete in t 
files, a Senate subcommittee established] Qui 
that the strange tale essentially beg" turned | 
in September 1970, immediately alti Yet ITT 
Allende garnered a plurality of 36% alter Al 
the vote in Chile’s popular preside? оса 
election, virtually assuring him 0 Yi Is W 
tory in the three-way runoff in Congre 6 M 
the following month. ITT officials, I id Peter 
tivated by both misplaced patrio Kent fo 
pndifearitonithe futtire of the coles an 
ny’s more than $150 million capiti! sho Mer 
vestment in Chile, determine 1 Bee 
Allende had to be stopped be re Mine 
vote in Congress. In that attemp! 0 EI 
company tried its best to enlist et 


port of other U.S. corporations o gl Chile 
as well as the CIA and the White Е 


week that he had offered 25 
$1,000,000 in corporate funds as 
Chief Richard Helms and Nation, 
curity Adviser Henry Kissing! у 
behest of ITT Chairman Haro 
neen. The money, he said. was 6 tified | 
bankroll whatever plans the - je! КОШ 
ernment might have to “епсош i Nlean 
formation of an ànti-Allende €^ Ў а. T 
in Chile.” McCone, who is Sy ii 
sultant to the CIA, explained We 
Geneen had in mind was n0! fo 


. plew 


ho supp 


а 


ПТ CHAIRMAN HAROLD GENEEN 


grams that the U.S. stands for against 
| the programs of the Allende Marxists. 
out of ITT documents painted a far more 
E la | detailed picture. One plan that compa- 
> some | ny executives had supported was the bi- 
reveni |} zarre “Alessandri formula," in which 
їшї Jorge Alessandri, a former Chilean 
ountry}} President, would receive full but covert 
е com | US. political help and thereby—if all 
Central} went well—win the vote in the Chilean 
avor. | Congress. Soon afterward he would 
the In} agree to resign. А new popular election 
aph Co} would be called, in which former Pres- 
glvador ident Eduardo Frei, a moderate liberal, 
befor} would, it was hoped, defeat Allende. 
jd wih} Under Chilean law, Frei could not suc- 
ing p* ceed himself, and therefore did not com- 
п ПТ Pete in the original vote. 
ilisid| ^ Quietly. Helms апа Kissinger 
у begl | turned down ITT's ideas and its cash. 
ly alit Yet ITT did not give up. Nearly a year 
3600] after Allende came to power, company 
ident} Officials were still plotting to discredit 
| of i) um, William Merriam, then head of 
‘ong 5 Washington office, sent to Peter 
als, ™} ~ eterson, then Assistant to the Pres- 
(ШИ Ш for International Economic Af- 
meS 18-point program.” In а let- 
As ЫЙЫ MM Suggested that "everything 
Tto see in done, quietly, but effectively, 
| a Allende doesn’t get through 
ommend SIX months.” Among the rec- 
се Cations: cut off U.S. aid and 
al Chile’, Bx hile, financially support 
о relia OSition newspapers апа “get 
1 itary А үсе within the Chilean 
le chier шаш met repeatedly with 
ih Vices ese CIA's clandestine ser- 
¢ Phere to qi for the Western Hemi- 
IScuss alternatives. 


Ja 
ck Neal, ITT’s international re- 


ama Ое: 
So р =e 


ү ns di ` 
го y х осо in Washington and a 35- 
5 ы К thee Of the State Department, 
JS. Уап ât ITT officials “had not only 


ord hileg ion to ourselves, but to the 
cot Cuba, D e... to prevent another 
ill Чате they te great democrats.” He 
thal! rup te da his program would have 
to C ted the 16 economy" and “strength- 
y ud tk Ci OPle.” When Idaho Senator 
T2 Ech asked Neal if he saw any 


ITT EXECUTIVE MERRIAM TESTIFIES 


ing eGangotri 


difference between Cuba, which be- 
came Marxist through a revolution, 
and Chile, which became semi-Marxist 
through free elections, Neal replied that 
he did not. 

ITT's plans totally backfired. Allen- 
de not only won but also expropriated 
ITT's interests in Chile. In the eyes of 
Chileans, that move seemed to .have 
been eminently justified when ITT's de- 
sire to interfere in Chilean politics was 
revealed last spring by Columnist Jack 
Anderson. In fact, because of its clum- 
sy attempts, ITT may now lose some 
or all of the compensation it would oth- 
erwise be entitled to from the federally 
financed Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC). Reason: if there is 
evidence that ITT lost its property as a 
result of meddling in internal Chilean 
politics, OPIC may reject its claim. 

The conglomerate's troubles are 
not confined to the Senate's investiga- 
tion of its Chilean involve- ue, 
ment. In separate investiga- i 
tions, a House subcommittee 
and the FBI last week were 
looking into other ITT affairs: 

West Virginia's Harley 
Staggers, chairman of a House 
commerce subcommittee, re- 
leased more than 70 pages of 
working papers from the files 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that shed more 
light on ITT's attempts to win 
a favorable decision in a Jus- 
tice Department antitrust suit. 
The papers, comprising SEC 
notes and summaries of more 
than 34 boxes of ITT papers, 
indicated that ITT bad pressed 
i se with unseemly vigor. 
т “The roster of men who had 
been feted and pleaded with 
on the case by ITT Chairman 
Harold Geneen and other 
company executives included = Me" 
Vice President Spiro Agnew, 
former Cabinet penser 
John Connally. John Mitchell, 


ALLENDE SIGNS EXPROPRIATION LAW 
The company did not give up. 
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Maurice Stans and Peter Peterson, In- 
terior Secretary Rogers Morton, Pres- 


idential Aide John Ehrlichman and for-, 


mer Presidential Aide Charles Colson, 
The letters between ITT and Govern- 
ment officials suggested that ITT want- 
ed to drive a wedge between the Ad- 
ministration and Richard McLaren, 
then head of the Justice Department's 
Antitrust Division. ITT, in effect, was 
marshaling strength at the highest lev- 
els of Government to run over an As- 
sistant Attorney General and the an- 
titrust code. ITT eventually received a 
favorable ruling—it was allowed to re- 
tain control of the rich Hartford Fire In- 
Surance Co. and ordered to sell off less- 

er companies. The fact that the decision 
was favorable does not prove that it re- 

sulted from open access to top Govern- 

ment officials. But it suggests that ITT 

had a strange and wonderful entrée to 

the inner sanctums of the Republican 

Administration that was in no way cut 

off during the antitrust proceedings. 

FBI agents since December also 
have been looking into testimony in the 
tangled ITT antitrust case. They want 
to determine whether officials of either 
the company or the Government—or 
both—had perjured themselves during 
any of the various hearings. Among oth- 
er things, the FBI will presumably in- 
vestigate seeming discrepancies in the 
testimony of John Mitchell. Last spring 
the former Attorney General testified 
under oath that he had never discussed 
with Nixon any antitrust case in the Jus- 
tice Department. Yet ITT documents 
suggest that Mitchell had conveyed to 
ITT executives what they took to be 
the substance of talks he had had with 
the President on their case. Mitchell has 
claimed that he was simply relaying his 
knowledge of Nixon's overall antitrust 
philosophy, which he had discussed 
with the President before the ITT suit 
ever came up. 
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INFLATION 


The Shocking 
Rise in Prices 


IKE Banquo's ghost, inflation contin- 
ues to haunt the nation—and the 
Nixon Administration. Frightened by 
that specter, housewives are organizing 
a nationwide boycott of meat counters, 
union chieftains are threatening to press 
for fat wage raises, and Congressmen 
are calling for a return to the stringent 
controls that existed until January. 
From the very moment that President 
Nixon loosened those controls, Demo- 
cratic politicians and economists 
warned that Phase III's anti-inflation 
forces were simply too weak. Last week, 
when results of the first full month of 
Phase Ш were reported in Washington, 
their predictions turned out to be dis- 
turbingly accurate. In short, the Gov- 
ernment confirmed what has become 
the bane of every householder and a 
prime topic of conversation across the 
U.S.—sk y-high prices. 

Retail prices in February spun up 
by .8%—a 22-year record that amounts 
to a grim 9.6% inflation rate on an an- 
nual basis. Herbert Stein, the usually 
Panglossian chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, conced- 
ed: "The news on prices has been bad." 

Since food prices accounted for 
about two-thirds of the jump in consum- 
er costs, many of the President's critics 
favored putting a freeze on farm-com- 
modity prices—and even some of his ad- 
visers declined to rule out that idea. For- 
mer CEA Chairman Walter Heller, a 
member of TIME's Board of Economists 
and until now a firm opponent of farm 
controls, for the first time reluctantly 
concludes that such a freeze may be- 
come necessary. “It’s economically dis- 


Mmm, Mmm Good! 


VERY week some burned-up con- 
sumers write in to President Rich- 
ard Nixon, saying, in effect: “O.K., 
Mr. President, since your answer to 
bigh food prices is to be patient and 
wait for lower ones, let's hear what 
you eat.” The White House dutiful- 
ly mails back recipes for some of the 
Nixon family's favorite low-budget 
' dishes. Few involve any kitchen wiz- 
ardry that is likely to tax Presiden- 
tial Chef Henry Haller’s Swiss cu- 
linary education. Daughter Tricia 
Nixon Cox is fond of a fowl dish 


cream of chicken soup, and the First 
Family's "Continental salad" is dom- 
inated by canned beets, canned 
grapefruit juice and a package of 
ell-O. Other main courses recently 


that is glopped up with two cans of - 


tasteful, but may be needed to block a 
new price-wage spiral," he says. Many 
economists still fear, however, that a 
freeze or stern controls on the prices of 
agricultural products would lead to food 
shortages and even rationing. Farmers 
and ranchers will not produce enough 
unless the price is right. 

No Zigs. In an effort to hold down 
meat prices, the Cost of Living Council 
ordered packers to pass along any vari- 
ations in their cattle costs on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis, without tacking on 
their customary profit markup. For the 
most part, Nixon and his advisers 
seemed determined to ride out the 
squall without taking one of their sud- 
den, celebrated zigs in policy. In fact, 
the only.thing they seemingly wanted to 
change was the nation's eating habits. 
After the President had endorsed fish as 
a "patriotic" dish and Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur Burns picked cheese, 
last week COLC Deputy Director James 
W. McLane jokingly came up with the 


served to the nation’s highest-pai 
($200,000 a year plus $40,000 ex. 
pense money and free lodging and 
transportation) public servant: beef 
roulades, tamales, chicken egg rolls 
roast pork and lasagna. , 

Following is the White House 
recipe for “The President's Favorite 
Meat Loaf”: 


1: 165. lean ground beef 
3 tbs. bread crumbs 

2 tbs. whipping cream 
2 tbs. tomato sauce 


1 egg 

1 tbs. chopped parsley 

Ў tsp. ground black pepper 
| tsp. seasoning salt 


$ Mix all ingredients well. Form 
into loaf, place in pan, pour addi- 
tional tomato sauce over loaf. Bake 
30 min. at 375° turn heat down to 
350° and bake 20 min. longer, 
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FOOD PRICE PROTESTERS AT SHOPPING CENTER RALLY I 
A potential time bomb lurking in the supermarket. 
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N VANCOUVER, WASH. 
til Pric 
ultimate meat substitute: abstinence P 
“Bat a little less," he advised. ap the ne! 
Stein insisted that inflation by years |. № 
i y years |. ta, Ne 
end would be running near the Pres. | dozens 
ident's 2.5% target—even though Feb. |. eting s 
ruary's price increases alone had, іл еј. |. Jess rec 
fect, “used up" about a third of thal | boycot 
COLC officials predicted that the Admin. | No 
istration's long-range effort to increas |. than fo 
farm supplies might well hold monthly | the pric 
price rises to "near zero" by yearsend. | in Feb 
Well before then, the President МЇ |. such in 
face a major political dilemma. An ur | was he: 
usually large number of unions andem: | other fi 
ployers will be negotiating new com} supply 
tracts, including pacts covering ‘lhe | Landlo; 
rubber, electrical, trucking and auto ir |. Ш tot 
dustries. Union chiefs will use such re of servi 
verses as an excuse for big settlement The Se; 
Referring to the February cost of li- | gouging 
ing index, Paul Jennings, president 10 the b 
the International Union of Electric! | Preside, 
Workers, said: "I look at the daily news | Price с 
papers and I feel less and less cor | Many u 
strained.” The danger facing Nixon i ually. 
that food prices may plant an inflat den n 
ary timebomb in union contracts, wht"! is ut la 
will last for two or three years. е [О 
Balloon. The reason for relents он 
food price increases, as Agriculture $? E uct 
retary Earl Butz never tires of Be can М 
is supply and demand, What he fa rane 
add is that the short supplies ar? Pin of the b 
of the Administrations own ™ cl haste to 
thanks to an election-year agricul” ug 
policy deliberately rigged to ри 
farm income by keeping produ àb 
scarce and prices high. The ро, fh 
ceeded admirably: last year farme? qiw 
income rose by no less than » 
farmers voted overwhelmingly iiia 
on. As Butz admits, he is 2 P^ | 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 
‚ Consumers are about 
show that they, too, have € 
marketplace—by staying away 1 ray 
All next week a group called ЕШ 
Inflation Together), which уа es" 
a month ago by three Los Апр; 
en and now claims affiliates I^. он 
will sponsor a nationwide Paien! 3 
meat. Their slogan: “Deplete 4 


til Prices We Beat.” Says June Dona- 
yan, an FIT founder: “We have exposed 


E the nerves of a lot of people. The group 
is expanding like a balloon." In Atlan- 
years | ta, New York, Seattle and other cities, 
Pres. |. dozens of housewives' groups are pick- 
| Feb: | eting supermarkets, distributing meat- 
,inef |. less recipes and organizing local meat 
f that | boycotts. 
dmi- | No Holds. Less politically explosive 
crease | than food prices but still worrisome was 
onthly | the price climb of other consumer goods 
‘Send | in February—up by .5%, the largest 
nt wil f such increase since last May. The list 
Anum | was headed by heating oil, gasoline and 
ndem: | other fuels, which like food are in short 
y cor | supply and thus economically dear. 
ng “he |. Landlords who took advantage of Phase 
toi | Ш total lack of rent rules sent the cost 
uch rê | of services up by .4% during the month. 
mens | The Senate sought to outlaw any rent 
of li | gouging by tacking on an amendment 
dent of} to the bill extending until mid-1974 the 
eciric | President's authority to enforce wage- 
y newî | Price controls. The amendment limits 
ss cot} Many urban rent increases to 2'4% an- 
[хол | "ually. That Provision, which Nixon op- 
iflatior | Poses, might be removed by the House 
з whid | —but last week’s inflationary burst may 
| Spire Congressmen to add some of 
„entl | Meir own rules. 
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ais challenges to Nixon's almost 
* control over economic policy 
Y multiply as more and more 
ans are reminded by price tags 
m pad Old pre-freeze days. In their 
9 simplify wage and price con- 


dich the Administration has 


Meric 


ү З 

ке, the p. philosophically comfort- 

flowed 
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resident and his advisers al- 
© Impression to become too 
ad that all limits were off. If, 
ПКА the result of that mis- 
inflation IS only a temporary bulge 
Be ше White House could help 
ела an dishing the traditional 
Bum Jawbone with a good deal 
М Pton than it has so far shown 
Pressuring farm groups, 
ог and supermarket ex- 
м Cunt a “voluntary” cam- 
s hold down food costs. But if 
“YS high for much longer, 


" 


1€ controls will be necessary. $ 


THE CEASE-FIRE 


|! New Demands 


For the soldiers and their women 
for the civilian hangers-on and the 
peace demonstrators, for the orphaned 
and crippled, the American phase of the 
seemingly interminable Viet Nam War 
was due to end this week. After more 
than a decade of combat and at a cost 
of 46,000 American dead and 304,000 
wounded, the last American forces were 
scheduled to pull out on March 28, leav- 
Ing any future warfare to the Vietnam- 
ese themselves. As the milestone day ap- 
, proached, G.I.s crowded the streets of 
Saigon, bidding farewell to their bar 
girls, jamming the U.S. consulate to get 
visas for Vietnamese fiancées, wives and 
children and buying souvenirs 
But as the troops were ready to de- 
part, the cease-fire agreement hit a snag. 
U.S. Government officials in Saigon in- 
sisted that the North Vietnamese re- 
lease, in addition to all remaining U.S. 
prisoners in both Viet Nams, the ten 
P.O.W.s known to be held in Laos, ar- 
guing that that had been part of an “un- 
derstanding” between Le Duc Tho and 
Henry Kissinger. Until that condition 
was met, the U.S. said, it would refuse 
to continue the withdrawal of its troops. 
The North retaliated with new de- 
mands of its own. A spokesman for the 
Viet Cong declared in Saigon that the 
North would not consider the U.S. with- 
drawal complete until the 825 U.S. sol- 
diers on the Joint Military Commission 
and the 159 Marine guards who are to 
serve at the U.S. embassy are withdrawn 
along with the 5,249 other remaining 
American servicemen. Up to that point, 
the U.S. had planned to keep its JMC sol- 
diers on hand in case the four-party 
commission agreed to continue func- 
tioning past the March 28 deadline. As 
for the P.O.W.s held in Laos, the North 
insisted they had not been part of the 
written agreement and were in any case 
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the responsibility of the Pathet Lao. 
It seemed possible that the impasse 
could be overcome before the deadline. 
Even so, the task of supervising the 
cease-fire accord was proving almost 
impossible. South Vietnamese and U.S. 
officials strongly protested to the Inter- 
national Control Commission that two 
South Vietnamese bases north of Sai- 
gon were being besieged by North Viet- 
namese regiments. But the Polish and 
Hungarian members of the commission 
refused to investigate, arguing that they 
might get hurt in the battle. The Sai- 
gon government was obliged to send a 
1,000-man task force to relieve the 
troops at Rach Bap. The second base, 
Tong Le Chan, remained surrounded. 

Shaky. There have been thousands 
of cease-fire violations, but only a few 
hundred "observations" by the ICC and 
virtually no unanimous decisions on 
which side was at fault. Of more than 
40 formal cease-fire protests made by 
the South Vietnamese so far, only two 
have been investigated. In Giong Trom 
in the Mekong Delta, 1СС delegates 
spent weeks trying to persuade the 
South Vietnamese district chief not to 
fire his artillery over their encampment. 
He finally moved his pieces, but per- 
sisted in firing into Viet Cong territory 
in violation of the cease-fire. 

Possibly as a result of President Nix- 
on's recent implied threats, the North 
Vietnamese were moving less matériel 
into the top of the Ho Chi, Minh pipe- 
line. Still, Communist tanks, heavy ar- 
tillery and other weapons continued to 
enter South Viet Nam. U.S. Adminis- 
tration officials refused to speculate on 
the North's intentions. Hanoi may well 
figure that such supplies simply coun- 
terbalance all the warplanes and weap- 
ons that the U.S. airlifted into South 
Viet Nam in the weeks prior to the 
cease-fire. Both sides want to be ready 
should larger-scale fighting break out. 
Despite all the incidents, though, the 
shaky peace was still holding together. 
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ILLINOIS 
Trouble in Daleytown | 


In all his 20 years as boss of Chi- 
cago's Democratic machine, Mayor 
Richard Daley has seldom been so 
troubled. His most illustrious protégé, 
former Governor and now Federal 
Judge Otto Kerner, has been convicted 
of bribery, conspiracy, income tax eva- 
sion, mail fraud and perjury (TIME; 
March 5). Possibly even more damaging 
to the machine, one of Daley's oldest 
political associates, Edward Barrett, 
was recently convicted of bribery. 
mail fraud and tax evasion. Since 
1955 Barrett had been Cook County 
clerk, an influential office that carries 
rich patronage powers. Тһе clerk's of- 


fice does everything from dispensing 
birth certificates to buying and 
operating voting machines—always an 


U.S, ATTORNEY JAMES THOMPSON 
Shaking fhe Democrats. 


interesting function in. Cook County. 
. The man most responsible for in- 
dicting both Kerner and Barrett, and 
shaking the once stubbornly secure 
Democratic domain, is James (“Big 
Jim") Thompson, 36. A coolly sagacious 
but easygoing 6-ft. 6-in. bachelor, he 
calls himself a *middle-of-the-road" 
Republican. In the 17 months that he 
has been U.S. Attorney for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, Thompson has 
prosecuted scores of mostly Democratic 
politicians and city employees on а va- 
“riety of federal charges. Among those 
indicted by Thompson and his aides are: 
81 precinct workers, charged with vote 
fraud; eleven employees in the Dem- 
ocratic-controlled county assessor's of- 
fice, charged with offenses that include 
ry, tàx evasion and mail fraud; and 
аро policemen, charged with ex- 


— 


ection” money from var 
‘ous tavern owners and storekeepers. 

A federal grand jury is looking into 
evidence of even more corruption. 
Thompson says that the possibly illegal 
dealings involve race-track stockhold- 
ers and some Illinois legislators, both 
Democrats and Republicans. He vows 
that other criminal indictments will be 
forthcoming. As he recently promised 
Attorney General Richard Kleindienst: 
“Pm going to kick ass until I get rid o 
the crooks.” 3 

Thompson, а Chicago native, be- 
came fascinated with criminal law while 
studying at Northwestern University. 
He taught the subject there for five 
years and co-authored two books. At 
the request of Senator Charles Percy, 
President Nixon appointed Thompson 
to the U.S. Attorney post. 

Before getting the job, Thompson 
was acting U.S, Attorney and then first 
assistant to William Bauer, 
i who quit to become a fed- 
4 eral judge. Because they were 
the first Republicans in nine 
years to hold the top federal 
prosecution post in Northern 
Illinois, Bauer and Thomp- 
son had considerable incen- 
tive to look into the shenan- 
igans of local Democratic 
administrations. They also 
got plenty of help from the 
Justice Department, which 
raised their budget, enabling 
the attorney’s office to in- 
crease the staff of lawyers 
from 23 to 73. Many of 
the scrappy young lawyers 
whom Thompson recruited 
were his former Northwest- 
ern students, and they were 
hired on the basis of merit, 
not because of their political 
affiliations. j 
: Unlike many Democrat- 
ic predecessors, Thompson 
went far beyond the routine 
prosecution of. kidnaping, 
mail fraud, income tax eva- 
sion and draft dodging. He 
Ви юва a special divi- 

n with units t 
matters as diverse as official NM 
and civil rights violations. Last year the 
civil rights staff checked out more tha 
250 complaints of police БО, 
ш in black neighborhoods. (aves 
igations prompted b б 
fice led to г уен of 
handed down i eee 

n wn in the Northern Distri 
against a Chicago policeman on ch ч 
es of a civil rights violation. Thom SE 
office recently filed suit E th i 
the Chicago Fire Department dis ла, 
inates against blacks and 5 T um 
speaking people. The suit and Panish: 

$ and the con- 
viction of the policeman did much 
enhance the U.S. Attorney's credi bi i 
in the city's minority communitie: uu 

То speed the prosecution di 
sumer fraud, Thompson has fo ae 
special “Public Protection” med а 
goal,” he says, “is to establi Ше 

] ablish a federal 


tortion of “prot 
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To get political corruption ; seem! 
ments, Thompson has made x indin edent 
of the immunity statutes. Мей inho 
who would otherwise have бас. Si | board 
ecution, testified freely. The ey Pro. 1976, 
aging testimony against Count dam.) old. 1 
Barrett came from a Philadelphi Cle} next 
nessman who was given immunit bus. | New 
admitted that he had bribed Barat ang уйшп 

Partly as a result of the conte | with 
indictments, Mayor Daley has be Dim | ernors 
creasingly criticized by гап in} sible - 
Democrats. Several weeks ago, hec її | less a! 
in heads of city departments | 1) Lir 
sued an ultimatum: either be lo | his m! 
Daley or be forced out. Some ор Congr 
ocratic chieftains, noting that Tho | ENE 
son is increasingly talked abouts | ee 
candidate for the mayor's job wl Р 

АЙ 


Daley steps down in 1975, charge thy 
his crackdown on corruption is | 
ically motivated. The attorney Солу 
ingly denies the accusation. “I са 
go out and hire Republicans to ро 
as defendants simply because I'm cii; 
icized,” he says. “How in the worl 
are you going to find Republican cor} 
ruption in a city that has been ШАН 
one-party rule for 50 years?” 


NEW YORK 
The Wooing of Wagner 


Perhaps it is hard to tell the pla 
without a program at Yankee Stadium 
but in this year’s New York City ш 
oralty contest identifying the play. 
no problem. Most are familiar old poen 
sweaty and dust-grimed from уз! ш ; 
trying to make saves in right or left 
It is hard to tell, however, which р 
they are on. Last week two me bi 
have often been on opposite sides | y 
publican Governor Nelson Rockett 
and Alex Rose, the state’s Liberal r| 
chieftain—joined to announce H wl 
had agreed on who should be al of St 
mayor. Their stated purpose was (d Who E 
New York City after eight yu pd бет} 
ratic rule by Republican-turn® i | Some co 
ocrat John Vliet Lindsay. мо oui 


he Rocky’ Да 


partnership was their choice © ү 
ior: Democrat Robert Ferdina үү 
ner, 62, the man who had sf 
terms as mayor, from 5 O the ; 
As mayor, Wagner made som s p Propria 
es in civil rights, increase | Vers; 
force and kept peace with ex 
but in many other areas s 
a glacial inertia, and e 
with more potholes in 115°, p 
5 pride 
ke 


—| 


more holes in its civic 
had inherited. Indeed, ROC: 
Rose supported Lindsay ie 
the man who could best ander] 


York City after it had sli 


пег. Last week Wagner played 


Me ame, but the betting 
а соу ould eventually accept 

was D m Rocky and Rose. 
the b! was the bid made? Rockefeller 
Why termined to seek an unprec- 
ША se m fifth term as Governor in 1974, 
ndih edent es of using the office as a spring- 
\Ч in © for another presidential bid in 
js роаг though he will then be 68 years 
pros. e. help his chances of re-election 
hs old. vat Rocky wants a friend in 
к ne York’s city hall—someone who 
i usi. Na neither get into embarrassing fights 
ai and Yi him nor challenge him for the gov- 
nl н отвір. Не worried that three pos- 
СОМ “ible candidates for mayor might be 
in s amenable than Wagner. They are: 


1) Lindsay, who could always change 
his mind and run again, 2) Democratic 
Congressman Mario Biaggi, a conser- 
vative and much decorated former po- 
liceman, who in his Bronx office dis- 


ut ау; penses help to complaining constituents 


) whe 


e world 
can cor 


LZ wt 
© 


IK үе style of the Godfather, and 3) Re- 


ү? ш State Senator John Marchi 
SR рапа an able consérvative 

cee їп Isputably his own man. An 
De ng Consideration: Rocky wants 
| + control over city hall. 


dr, ROt yet known who first 

ld Bd the Seemingly impossible 
10707 Standard enlisting Wagner to carry the 
and V Wagner <0 Rockefeller and Rose. 
гуед! Rocky T Says that he bumped into 
| to l'or the п Се Weeks ago at the premiére 
ne adi ropriate e Lost Horizon (also, ap- 
the P Conversatie a remake), and from their 
ШЙ Марлен, ОЛ emerged the vision of 


Tecapturi i i- 
a as Pturing his own Shangri 
Mayor, Ag Wagner tells it; “He 


hi frost likely to stop Biaggi or 
becoming mayor, сог- 
De дый. 4 х 


A 
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ammed through 
авпег. Rocky's 


T as "a moron.” 
or less shared 


summoned all 
five to Albany, had high state officials 


work them over, and won what his 
Spokesman (not the leaders) called *a 
great desire to support the decision." To 
Marchi, the choice was brutally clear: 
stay out of the race, or lose all hope of 
party financial backing and of getting 
his bills through the legislature. But in- 
dividualistic. Marchi might yet choose 
10 run against Wagner in the May 31 
G.O.P. primary. 

For his part, Wagner kept setting 
tougher and tougher conditions. He 
must, Wagner insisted, pick his own 
running mates. To charges that he 
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FORMER MAYOR WAGNER DISCUSSING HIS TENTATIVE ELECTION PLANS 
11 
Үе never been а Puppet and | never intend to be a puppet. 


would be the captive of Rocky and 
Rose, Wagner snapped with unwonted 
acerbity: “Гуе never been а Puppet 
and I never intend to be a puppet.” Re- 
peatedly he proclaimed: “I am a lib- 
eral Democrat and always have been. 
As for next year's gubernatorial race: 
"I will support a good Democratic 
" e." 

POE last, some G.O.P. county 
committeemen gagged at having the 
Wagner candidacy rammed down their 
throats. New York County (Manhattan) 
committeemen swallowed passively, 
but Kings (Brooklyn) refused to sub- 
mit. So did Richmond (Staten Island). 
In rowdy Saturday sessions, however, 
Queens and The Bronx gave their sup- 
port to Wagner. Rocky and Rose had 
won, but not overwhelmingly. Still, it 
was only the first inning of the game, 
and Wagner had yet to say firmly that 

play ball. 
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CHILDREN 


Hunting for a Diana 


In 1958, when Harold Miller eloped 
for the first time, he was 22—and his 
bride was 13. Her name was Roberta, 
but Miller called her Diana, after the 
virgin Roman goddess of the hunt. Ro- 
berta-Diana died at age 20 from the 
effects of sniffing cleaning fluid to get 
high. 

Miller, whose mother had turned 
over to him the bulk of his late father's 
estate, which included $270,000 in mu- 
nicipal bonds, next married a 13- or 14- ` 
year-old Canadian girl, but had the mar- 
riage annulled after he learned that she 
was not a virgin. Two weeks ago, Mil- 
ler, a quiet graduate student and teach- 
ing assistant in speech and drama at the 
University of Illinois in Chicago, made 
one more effort to replace his lost Di- 
ana. For $30,000 in municipal bonds, 
he bought twelve-year-old Rita (“Jackie 
Lee") Flynn of Bolingbrook, Ill., from 
her mother and stepfather, Rita and 
Fred Flynn. The happy trader and his 
5-ft, 100-Ib. blonde bride-to-be then 
headed for South Carolina, where girls 
can marry at 14. They planned to await 
Jackie Lee's equally content stepfather, 
who intended to fly in and sign consent 
papers stating that she was 14. 

Tipster. Instead, Miller was arrest- 
ed last week on charges of conspiring 
with the Flynns to commit child aban- 
donment. He was jailed in Asheville, 
N.C., and, after paying $8,000 in bond, 
returned to Illinois to face the charges. 
There the Flynns were also released on 
$10,000 bonds, and charged with child 
abandonment as well as conspiracy, for 
which they can be sentenced to one to 
three years in prison. Jackie Lee was in 
the custody of Illinois juvenile author- 
ities. According to the Asheville med- 
ical examiner, she is still a virgin, and 
presumably will soon be back in the sev- 
enth grade. 

A tipster in Chicago had alerted the 
Bolingbrook police that the child sale 
was in the making. Police followed the 
Flynns and were watching when the . 
transaction took place at a Holiday Inn 
in nearby Willowbrook. But Miller 
managed to elude pursuing squad cars, 
and the arrests were not made until last 
week, when he was caught by North Rt 
Carolina police. 

According to Bolingbrook police, 
Fred Flynn, a steel-and-copper sales- 
man, was in desperate financial straits 
and had been moonlighting as a cab 
driver when he met Miller, who men- 
tioned his yearning for a child bride. 
Flynn offered his stepdaughter, Miller 
offered the $30,000 in bonds, and the 
sale was concluded. 

The Flynns lost no time in en 
ing their new riches. In the peas 

e 


between the sale and their arrest th 
cashed in the bonds, paid off three lo 
and bought a new car as well as fur- 
niture, drapes and other i 
caught, they had $2 
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Riches from Russia 


One of the legends of modern art 
—its El Dorado, both in riches and in- 
accessibility—belongs to the U.S.S.R. It 
is the stupendous collection of early 
French modernist painting amassed on 
trips to Paris by two Russian million- 
aires: Se. gei Schuhkin and his younger 
friend Ivan Morosov. After the revo- 
lution, Schuhkin fled to Paris, where, 
stripped of his capital and without his 

collection, he survived until 1937. Mo- 
rosov died in 1921 in Carlsbad. 

The two exiles’ Cézannes, Picassos, 

Matisses, Gaugins and Van Goghs 
—356 paintings in all—were appropri- 
ated by the state and divided between 
the Pushkin Museum in Moscow and 
the Hermitage in Leningrad. The for- 
tunes of these unrivaled hoards have 
fluctuated with politics. Stalin had them 
banished to the cellars as decadent 
Western formalism. After 1954, the col- 
lections were slowly reinstated, and now 
the Soviet Union has begun to use them 
as a cautiously played trump in the dip- 
lomatic game of cultural exchange. 

Convictions. Last year, a group of 
more than 80 impressionist and post- 
impressionist works from the Hermit- 
age and Pushkin collections traveled to 
Holland’s Kroller-Muller Museum. On 
April 2 a smaller version of that show 
with a few additions—41 paintings in all 
—opens at the National Gallery in 
Washington, D.C., before going to New 
York's M. Knoedler & Co.. Inc. in May. 
It is an event not only for the National 
Gallery but also for Knoedler's, whose 
chairman, Occidental Petroleum’s Ar- 
mand Hammer (TIME, Jan. 29) was in- 
strumental in persuading the Soviet gov- 
ernment to show these spectacular 
works in the U.S. 

The exhibition spans 50 years of 
French art, from an early Monet, Lady 
in the Garden, Sainte-Adresse, 1867, to 
a superbly rigorous and almost abstract 
design of what appears to be archi- 
tectural motifs—pillars, blocks, steps 
—painted by Fernand Léger: Compo- 
sition; 1918 (see color). To look at the 
stately procession of now-certified mas- 
terworks that falls between is to realize 
how inquisitive and. catholic a taste 
Schuhkin had. This pudgy, stuttering 
Moscow importer held passionate con- 
victions about the value of the "new" 
school of Paris, and backed them with 
an enthusiasm shared by no other col- 
lectors of his time except the Steins. 
Morosov's tastes were slightly more 
conservative. He had 18 Cézannes, no 
fewer than five of which are in the pres- 
ent show, but he balked at Cubism. 
Schuhkin, however, absorbed it all, 
from the primitive and enchanted jun- 
les of Henri Rousseau to the most dif- 

ficult early cubist Picassos, from the 
ing impressionist streetscapes of 
to the dense, darkly resonant 
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and sinister vision 
in Tahiti, could 1 
like Suill-Life with Fruit, 1888. 


its early Matisses from t 
collection. Almost from the 
men met (in 
appetite for 
enous. Over 
bought at least х 
best Matisse collection that exists, part- 
ly because it em 
which, around 1909, this greatest of all 
modern French \ 

to the issue of large-scale, “decorative” 
figure compositions. 
years, with their | 
ken, dissonant color, were behind him. 
Now he was engaged in calming his art, 


n with which Gauguin, 
nvest even а subject 


is, however, 
he Schuhkin 
day the two 
1906, in Paris), Schuhkin’s 
Matisse’s pictures was TàV- 

the next seven years he 
37 of them. It is still the 


The glory of the show 


bodies the zeal with 
artists applied himself 


Matisse’s fauve 
hot drumfire of bro- 


PORTRAITS OF SERGEI SCHUHKIN (BY MATISSE) & IVAN MOROSOV 
Passionate convictions and an enthusiastic, catholic taste. 


endowing it with a magisterial breadth 
of form and outline, a simplicity of hue 
and an archaic, pre-classical subject 
matter. His Nymph and Satyr, 1909, be- 
longs much more to the world of He- 
siod than to the Renaissance vision of 
antiquity. Three colors: pink for the 
skin, blue for the strip of lake and green 
for the fields and hills. Two figures: the 
nymph tripped and falling, the satyr 
reaching down to seize her, It is the most 
basic of schemes, but the subtleties of 
expression it discloses are almost inex- 
haustible: how the satyr’s muscular de- 
termination, for instance, is summed u 
in a single inflection of drawing LE 
grasping hands given a shade more de 
sity than the rest of his body; or NS 
the falling curve of the nymph's Bu 
and arm, diving out of the frame, is als 
a rising arch that offers itself to the 2) 
suer, Опе line becomes an epi Fh f 
men and surrender. 1 peer 
his sense of primitive 

meated all Matisse's work, mo B 
life like The Blue Cloth, 1909: Шш 
whorls and cusps of the fabric, Ata: 


marine laid into azure, twi | 
‚ twist : 
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with the exuberance of dolph; 
are duly stabilized by the 5 ШИ 
{аг forms of coffeepot and ү. 
only object is wholeness,” MEN \ 
clared. “We must learn, perha atisse te 
to express ourselves by meat 

Plastic art will inspire the m 
emotion possible by the sim tl 
means." And once art gained le 

solute concreteness of sen 
could become the “subject” 
art, just like a bowl or a figure, 


by his own sculptures, and he 
pictures of his own paintings, 
Nasturtium and ‘The Dance’ | ini 
the figures dancing in a ringin the ү | 
ground are actually one of the act. | 
size canvases Schuhkin comm; 
from Matisse in 1909 to decorate №. | 
stairwell of his house in Moscow M 
gloomy, florid Troubetzkoi tef 
Matisse’s 
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frank acceptance of a 
dl 


as arts subject was most PIO 
But the difference between ^. 
tisse’s contemplation of his ow? NT 
and the arid feedback one gels "| 
much art today is enormous. [tsa 
ter of sensual wholeness. 
the Dance invades the pain 
drenching its space in an oce?" 
ness of hue. In it, the hot pink wi 
chair back and table legs and vas" : | 
with preternatural intensity. Соо 
Matisse was not a property | 
It was the stuff of which 4 
made. And space itself WaS "rfi 
scribable structure—which it WP. у] 
casso or Braque—than а comi 
void in which the eye immers ү 
Years later, Matisse summed UP i 
ference in one mild and crypt? fii] 
"A man looking for а рай qol 
searchlight,” he observed, А о 9) 
plore the vastness of the SKY in wi] 
way as the aviator." «Коре! 
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Music 
| Lyrics 
: | Вг 
| a refle: 
| Thetrou 
| flexes are а 
| automatic. 


i AN e 
| үг past сап be transformed 


| into a successful musical. The pro- 
| cess goes like this: chop the orig- 
| inal text into fragments, toss in 
| songs and dances, and whir every- 
| thing together at the pace of a War- 
| ing blender. The resulting concoc- 
| tion blandly eludes taste, flavor or 
| identity. 

| ate is more or less what has 
| happened to the 1958 hit Two for 


р 


| by DOROTHY FIELDS 

oadway would rather rely on 
x than a new idea any time. 
ble is that some of these re- 
s unreliable as they are 
One such automatic re- 
assumption that any hit 


| er breaks down from time to time. 
| The hero, Jerry Ryan, is a WASP 
| lawyer on separation leave from 1) 
| Omaha and 2) his wife. Ken Howard, 
who plays this role, bears an uncanny 
M physical resemblance to New York 
Mayor John Vliet Lindsay. The hero- 
ine, Gittel Mosca (Michele Lee), is an 
artsy Jewish girl on the lam from The 
Bronx to. Greenwich Village. She is 
spunky and sassy, but inwardly scared. 
| Out of mutual need, the pair promptly 
| Mare bedded bliss until sense collides 
| with sensuality, 
Over this almost wistful tale of bit- 
ША love is Superimposed the geo- 
Metric grid lines of New York, the mo- 
ШЫ city, the steel-and-glass giant. 
gin Projections flash on high-rise pan- 
uo e drops and form skyscraper spec- 
{с ats. At their shadowy base laps the 
i q Ous asphalt tide of the urban 
S translates into dance num- 
the slashing tempi of switch- 
B Hooke hough none are shown or used. 
[улса $, Casual muggings and cops as 
Кто e the wink of an eye breeze 
то € Stage, less іп menace than in 
Bii ic Winockery. Never mind if any of 
h SEM true; it matches the ur- 
ides CES Of the moment, and pro- 
ith the sical comedy brass to go 
| Gr; Plots violins. 
ki A that the show is an enter- 
Ybrid, Writer-Director-Cho- 
is Ichael Bennett is unstint- 
er Da Professionalism. Aided by 
Fra Bob Avian and Tommy 
d etts dances have a carnal 
nd wo Xes aspects of both the 
Ork life of the city. One bal- 
number featuring the 
ig ~ Cnergetic 6-ft. 6-in. Tommy 
bit like meeting EE. 
Mythical “goat-footed bal- 
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loonMan" in Central Park in the spring. 

Cy Coleman's music is amiably me- 
lodic and Dorothy Fields' lyrics ingra- 
tiatingly intelligent, though the score 
never soars toward the memorable. 
Apart from their notable acting 
strengths, the sheer likability of Michele 
Lee and Ken Howard is infectious. She 
is a warm, supple sprig of femininity; 
he is a tongue-tied Adam trying to in- 
vent a word for love. А playgoer ends 
up half wishing that the pair could swap 
their teeter-totter affair for the merry- 
go-round of marriage. 


JIM MILTON IN "DR. HERO" 


ове 


| the Seesaw—except that the blend- HOWARD & LEE IN "SEESAW" 
Brass and violins. 


ers and death. 
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Babbling Dervish 


DR. HERO 
by ISRAEL HOROVITZ 


Imagine life as a sneaker-shod Di- 
onysian ballet, reeling from the Marx 
Brothers to Samuel Beckett, from Mad- 
ison Avenue to the groves of academe, 
from the incontinence of diaper days 
to the impotence of a palsied hand of 
poker in an old folks’ death house. That 
will give you some brief notion of Dr. 
Hero. Yes, the central figure is our old 
friend and sometime bore, Everyman; 
but dismiss your initial, legitimate wor- 
ries. This Everyman is no gullible Can- 
dide looking for the best of all possible 
worlds, no dour Diogenes straining for 
a glimpse of an honest man by lamp- 
light. This guy is as slyly glib as a car- 
nival barker, as horny as Portnoy, as 
resilient as a trampoline. Yet he knows 
Shakespeare's prophecy for Everyman: 
“We owe God a death.” 

Playwright Israel Horovitz (The In- 
dian Wants the Bronx, Line, Acrobats) 
is prolific, ebullient, agile and tenacious. 
He is a stage animal who has not yet 
exercised his full territorial imperative. 
One of Horovitz's problems is that his 
characters are a shade too volatile and 
voluble—a playgoer cannot easily en- 
ter the heart of a babbling dervish. An- 
other Horovitz problem: a sustained 
narrative line. He tends to interrupt one 
story in order to tell another. In Dr. 
Hero, he is somewhat luckier, since the 
chronicle is dictated by nature—birth, 
adolescence, love, marriage, a job, old 
age, death. 

The concept is not new, but Ho- 
rovitz handles each episode with iron- 
ic and ribald good humor and a wryly 
understated sense of mortality. Hero 
(that’s his name) is not shy about want- 


- ing to be the greatest man on earth. 
тнонаѕ исток Не takes all the lumps of an anti- 


hero, but with a redeeming gal- 
lantry devoid of self-pity. Deftly 
played by Jim Milton, Hero acts 
like a jaunty М.С. in the cabaret 
of his life. 

The play is highly exhilarating, 
with two excruciatingly funny se- 
quences. In one of them, Hero cons 
a board of professors into giving 
him his doctorate after an absurd 
display of bogus scholarship. One 
dotty, dozing old Dickensian expert 
confuses every fifth or sixth line of 
dialogue with the title of a Dick- 
ens novel, which is fairly hilarious 
all by itself. Another laugh-bulging 
scene is a Madison Avenue group- 
think probe, complete with ges- 
tures a la charades, as to why 
a cleaning company’s detergent 
Spray produces mud when a house- 
wife uses it. 

The three-woman, four-man 
cast supporting Milton is delightful 
and skillful. While it is lofty of Ho- 
roviu to call Dr. Hero "a tragic 
farce,” it is only just to call it an ef- 
fervescently amusingshow. »T.E.K. 
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The Fixers 


Well-dressed and attractive, the 
woman looked just right behind the 
wheel of her expensive, well-kept Mer- 
cedes-Benz. But when she pulled into 
the Baltex Garage in Boston the other 
day, she was as angry as she was chic. 
“Do you know how much the Merce- 
des people want to tune this car?” she 
asked rhetorically. “They want $100 for 
an ordinary tune-up. Ridiculous! ГЇЇ do 
it myself.” She reserved a stall, returned 
the next day in blue jeans and sweat- 
shirt, and made good her promise—at 
a cost of only $20. Says Baltex Partner 
John Price: “She did a pretty good job.” 

Price and his newest customer have 
plenty of company. With more than 96 
million cars on American roads, with 
queues and prices growing at conven- 
tional service stations, with competent 
and honest mechanics scarcer than ever, 
the fix-it-yourself garage is a popular 
new feature in several cities. Saving 
money is the prime attraction. Stalls 
rent for $2 to $3.50 an hour, a full line 
of tools and equipment is available free 
or at nominal charge, and parts are sold 
at a discount. 

Like a Clock. Convenience is an im- 
portant factor. The garages are open 
evenings and weekends, when most reg- 
ular service centers do no major repair 
work. Know-how, of course, is a prob- 
lem. While a few centers have staff me- 
chanics on hand to help when serious 
difficulties crop up, insurance laws in 
some states prohibit such assistance. 
Some garages offer expert advice and 
collections of fix-it literature. They also 

attract car buffs who are willing to share 
their knowledge with beginners. Baltex 
is even organizing a five-session course 
for customers—tuition: $25. At the Van 
Nuys, Calif., Auto Hobby Center, Ac- 


__ tor Bob Purvey recently rebuilt the en- 


f his 1959 Jaguar. That intricate 
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operation would have cost $2,600 if 
done commercially; Purvey spent only 
$1,000. ^I hope I never have to do it 
again,” he says, “but now ] know just 
how it works. No garage is ever going 
to put anything over on me again. Ап 
engine is just like a big clock." 

Other converts to self-service, in- 
cluding many women, have become ad- 
dicted to tinkering, viewing it as a chal- 
lenging hobby as well as a way of 
beating inflation. Sol Dolgin, a Jaguar 
enthusiast who opened the Van Nuys 
garage 14 months ago, says: "We 
thought that a large part of our busi- 
ness would be motor tune-ups and 
brakes. Instead, people are putting in 
transmissions, brakes and rear ends. 
They aren't afraid to try anything. 
We've had 8,000 customers in the past 
year, and they get a great feeling of 
accomplishment." 

Joe Russo, a Los Angeles architect 
who drives a 1964 MGB, agrees. "I've 
learned all 1 know about cars here at 
the center," he says. "I got a manual, 
read it, and started doing a little bit at 
atime.” As his confidence grew, he went 
into more complex tasks, such as re- 
building his engine. Says Russo: “The 
mystery of mechanics isn't so mysteri- 
ous any тоге.” Working near by on his 
wife's old Buick, Law Student Ernest 
Burger remarks: "I'm actually acting 
out a childhood fantasy." Many people 
have always itched to play mechanic 
but lacked encouragement until the new 
garages came along. | 

Two Washington, D.C, women 
have found an'expanding feminine mar- 
ket. Since May Dodson and Betty Mc- 
Donald, who are sisters, opened Auto 
U-Fix-It two years ago, they have no- 
ticed more and more women coming in 
to repair their own cars. Says Mrs Dod. 
son: “1 get many calls from women who 

ask whether they will be the only fe- 
males in the garage. When they find out 


that the owners are women " E f 
better.” The garage is consider ey [i 


ing auto-repair classes for v DB stay Alm 
order to encourage the trend t j| on d 
troit, Chrysler is running a coy. 10 r 
Women on Wheels, which tease Gl an EE 
changing and other simple ME Y the В 
tasks. Mena | m 
Of course there are so Tis | 
backs. A Birmingham, Mich, m "|. world 
1 k a o Nan gy, Wor 
hauled his Volkswagen's bray ell the he 
weekend, then worried so much ы kuwen 
whether he had done the job abo} Range | 
that he took his car into a деа ii lic of Z 
check on his work. He wound Я for] Guinea 
ing more than professional 3l Barrier 
would have cost. Owners of runt] Twi 
mill garages profess to be итмон the hon 
the proliferation of the fix-it-yoy | ries of | 
idea. "We don't feel they're savin al in Pana 
of money," says Paul Tahmisian M men sl 
ident of Southern California's Ini] thatche! 
dent Garage Owners Association, ‘hl homose 
evitably, they'll be coming in to ist week tr 
the big jobs.” Adds Chuck Або IP E: 
Abbott Motor Clinic in Los Ange} sors, "b 
*Do-it-yourself may work if it involel [ШЕ 
а simple car, like a Vega, Pinto or » DEM 
sun. Compare those to а Cadik AN 
There's no similarity other than fo} Islands 
wheels and a windshield.” Is anish 
Abbott has a point, but the skill} eh la 
nerve of the owner is probably тогі seminar 
portant than the complexity of theel рь V. 
Many motorists doubtless lack ег) Crechos 
titude or desire to be their own medi! and Spa 


ics. But the new fad offers an alter arthritis 
tive. If it continues to spread, it and resp 
eventually prod the owners of conit} > A 
tional garages to offer improved en} the 5.5. 
at reasonable prices. [ists as R 


Ticket to Novelty 


rope is passé for many American lj 
elers; they demand more у 
citement than is offered by the, 
of London or the Louvre. To Satis 
growing market for novelty, ^j 
agents, airlines and ship lines are 
aging an extraordinary assortmel 
excursions designed for 
sportsmen, intellectuals, health й 
and a host of other categories: "pd 
er such esoterica as a journey | 
ula's lands in Rumania for tho 
cinated by. the supernatut 
upcoming Pacific excursion a 
ifornia scientists that will trac c 
serve schools of whales 1P 
ifornia’s Scammons Lagoon: 0 
For any sky watcher who be 


a 
bear to wait another 100 yea el 1 


al 


guides, hunters, scientists m ү, 
on astronomy. A Boston gro asi 
from New York City © 
board the S.S. Masalia for à € 
the path of the eclipse !? 


hey fal“ jantic and hear a et lectures 
n {lan nomenon en r э у 

me n pher mentalists are being offered 
n Y Em ment of offbeat (M А mong 
SE Calf an 4 ossibilities is a trip to ! he oe 
Chey |. the P eludes scuba diving in the giant 
Mena. that 10 сооп, which is littered with the 


Truk d Japanese warships sunk in 


© du hulks War П. Other groups will visit 
1aN Oe Wor eadwaters of the Amazon, the 
kes the enzori (Mountains of the Moon) 
ch abo f а between Uganda and the Repub- 
Proper Ra Zaire, the New Zealand and New 
ler for] e iine highlands and Australia's Great 
“P Pa gorrier Reef. иелү are AST do 
"Seis " Two New York firms are aiming at 
of һе homosexual market, one with a se- 
огге 0 of nine-day junkets to Isla de Oro, 
"your D пата San Blas Islands, where the 
Ving a} meh sleep in hammocks in palm- 
tan, praf thatched huts. A magazine aimed at 
Indep) homosexuals 1S offering а brace of two- 
tion. “J week trips to Europe. "It's not a sexual 
10 us ÎÎ trip,” says one of the excursion’s spon- 
\bbot up 


sors, "but a cultural one, intended for 
eople interested in meeting those with 
if similar interests. 


оог) ^ A sampling of other tours: 
Сайа ^ » An eight-day trip to the Canary 
than fo) Islands, with the emphasis on learning 


., | Spanish. Customers get a twelve-lesson 
e skillat} crash language course before they go, 
^l seminars on arrival. 
> Visits to the famous spas of 
#j Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Israel, Italy 
i and Spain, designed for sufferers from 
4 arthritis, rheumatism, gastric disorders 
4 and respiratory ailments. 
“| >A ten-day music festival aboard 
edema the SS, Rotterdam, featuring such art- 
f ists as Roberta Peters, Itzhak Perlman, 
Jan Peerce and Misha Dichter. It is 
{scheduled for April 18 to 28. 
> A true cook’s tour of Paris that in- 
jcludes 15 hours of instruction from the 
rican Chef of the Trianon Palace (no stars, 
ety oit alas, in the Guide Michelin). 
the To * A 10-day gourmet tour of Eu- 
sats) оре better restaurants, including Las- 
tein Paris, Hosteria de Orso in Rome 
ockey Club in Madrid. “Trav- 
ing their own Alka-Seltzer,” 
agent, 
bone ee tour of Britain, includ- 
the S to league games, instruction 
y t0 subtleties of the sport, and even 


^ nost Coaching р: 
thos Je “ching in kickin i 
| Y points B, passing and other 
уң ae Magical mystery trip aboard 
aC брге that ends at the International 
Baj Both he Of Magic in Paris July 4 to 8. 
ШИ, БУТА ateur and professional enchan-' 
A tau соте, Will new magicians 
2 би Ro, old tricks? Says Travel Agent 
Gimbal, STen: "Macy's doesn't tell 
Кт eee know.” 
ort ands a ae art tour of the Virgin 
"Ke B ест Puerto Rico, featuring Art- 
10 M dl раш Robert Carlow and offering 
ШЧ Bechnique workshops in paint- 
ple i кд ques. 3 
al B in ШЧ watching expedition end- 
OUP Ж thease Galapagos Islands in the 
Саб Er Ex editio ROS organized by Na- 
ГШ? ey Orni Ns International : ed 
Oe Ў Bitholooi national and 1 
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Jesuit Apologetics 


Intramural exchanges in the higher 
reaches of the Catholic Church are sel- 
dom made public. But recently, the So- 
ciety of Jesus confirmed that its supe- 
rior general, the Very Rev. Pedro 
Arrupe, had sent a letter of apology to 
a ranking member of the Papal Curia, 
Archbishop Giovanni Benelli. Arrupe’s 
letter expressed regret for an article in 
the London Observer by Father Peter 
Hebblethwaite, S.J., editor of the Eng- 
lish Jesuit magazine, The Month. Heb- 
blethwaite had attacked Benelli, who is 
considered one of Pope Paul VI's clos- 
est confidants and advisers, as being 
“concerned with prestige and pompos- 

ity at a time when many Christians are 
trying to make the church a simpler, 
more fraternal and welcoming place.” 

To some in the Vatican, the article 
was viewed as an attack not on Benelli 
but on his patron, the Pope. Even so, 
the matter might have ended with Ar- 
гирех letter. Last week, however, Heb- 
blethwaite struck again. 

This time, in a follow-up article in 
the Observer. he called the archbishop 
the Vatican’s “universal hatchet man," 
adding that “there is no need for an em- 
battled war psychosis which sees ene- 
mies lurking in every corner." Although 
Benelli is technically only a deputy to 
Papal Secretary of State Jean Villot, he 
functions as a kind of chief of staff to 
Pope Paul, overseeing and coordinating 
the activities of the entire Vatican bu- 
reaucracy, except in the area of diplo- 
matic relations. Nicknamed “the Ber- 
lin Wall,” he has the reputation of being 
authoritarian in administrative matters 
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EDITOR PETER HEBBLETHWAITE 
Enemies in every corner. 
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and an alarmist. Archbishop Benelli, 
conceded Hebblethwaite, was not per- 


but his cho- 


sonally wicked or corrupt 
que and 


sen style of operation was “ора 
impenetrable.” 
Reaction in Rome to the second 
Hebblethwaite attack was swift. In a 
front-page editorial, the Catholic daily 
L'Avvenire accused the English Jesuit 
of having a “deeply deformed view of 
the life and the problems of the church 
today, fed by ancient polemics accord- 
ing to which everything in Rome 15 al- 
ways wrong." Pope Paul undoubtedly 
had critics like Hebblethwaite in mind 
when he said in a recent speech: "The 
Curia is unfortunately disfigured in the 
eyes of those who know it and perhaps 
love it least, as though it were an arti- 
ficial complex, bureaucratic, legalistic, 
preoccupied only with the external...” 
Despite the renewed tempest, Gen- 
eral Arrupe declined to reprimand Heb- 
blethwaite or dispatch fresh apologies 
to Benelli. Any action, said a Jesuit 
spokesman in Rome, would have to be 
taken by Hebblethwaite's superiors in 
England. The reaction was not surpris- 
ing; many officials in Arrupes own 
curia are known to concur quietly with 
Hebblethwaite's complaint. 


Buechner's Maxims 


Frederick Buechner is the success- 
ful author of six published novels (4 
Long Day's Dying, The Return of An- 
sel Gibbs, Lion Country) who lives in 
Vermont with his wife and three chil- 
dren. He is also a graduate of Manhat- 
tans Union Theological Seminary 
(1958), an ordained Presbyterian min- 
ister апа the. former chaplain to the 
young men of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
As it turns out, that combination makes 
him an off-the-cuff theologian of con- 
siderable panache, a talent that he dem- 
onstrates in a beguiling new book, Wish- 
ful Thinking: A Theological ABC 
(Harper & Row; $4.95). 

Buechner (“It is pronounced Beek- 
ner,” he explains in a delightful entry 


that examines the power of names) is 


no avant-garde divine. He handles di 
) : s dif- 
ficult subjects (eternity, immortality. 
prayer) with a casual aplomb and easy 
analogy. Excerpts: . А 
ON сор: It is as impossible f 
Or 
to demonstrate the existence of Codd 
it would be for even Sherlock Holmes 
to demonstrate the existence of Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 
ON LIFE: The temptation is 
* a al 
to reduce it to size. A bowl of cherie, 
A rat em Amino acids. Even to call it 
a mystery smacks of reductioni i 
ORDEN onism. It is 
ON MYSTICISM: Mysticism is 
dn whe Е 
ligions start. Moses with his ficken 
Midian, Buddha under the Bo Tree Je. 
us up to his knees in the waters of Jor- 
an... Religion as ethics, institution 
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| ert, scier 
| Univers! 


| several a 
| Excited 
|пап А 
| vice pro: 
à : | of sever; 
dogma, ritual, Scripture, social acta} the dese 
all of this comes later and in the lon forsix ye 
run maybe counts for less. |р о 
.ON THE LORD'S SUPPER: It is make} former 
believe ... . It is a game you play бесш Bastan 
he said to play її... Play that it mda|chaeolog 
a difference. Play that it makes ий no 
If it seems a childish thing to do, шас. 
it in remembrance that you аге a ili lanl, the 
ON PRINCIPLES: Principles are'Wiferlair t 
people have instead of God. To bei earthed 
Christian means among other thing! lown tha 
be willing if necessary to sacrifice ӨЕ ne 
your highest principles for God's (таш 
your neighbor’s sake the Way 4 Chis ' Datir 
tian pacifist must be willing to pick upp OWS thi 
baseball bat if there’s no other way ed In 
stop a man from savagely beatin} 4000 
child. ец а 
ON SAINTS: In his holy flirtation” er tha 
the world, God occasionally 99 hai, 
handkerchief. These handkerchie*) 
called saints. 
ON SALVATION: You do not! 
so that, tit for tat, he will then $ 
To love God is to be saved. ТО 
body is a significant step along! 
ON TOLERATION: The questi? 
about a religion which demari i 
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ON UBIQUITY: 
bears on its license plate ? 
which represents the number yii My dis 
that have elapsed since t e 2 of ated f 
Christ. This is a powerful sy™ te Dain kp 
ubiquity of God and the indi 
man. «he 
ON THEOLOGY: Theology i "nu 
of God and his ways. For all We 
dung beetles may study та? езд a 
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; God feels likewise. 


h at Xabis 


he shadow of lran's Zagros 
nt stands а forbidding waste- 
Î Mountains as Dasht-i-Lut (Great Sand 
Jand poora for thousands of years, 
| Desert). andstorms have been shifting 
howling nd wearing the rocks into 
the dunes shapes. Convinced that no 
i fantastica could have risen and thrived 
Шү inhospitable conditions, аг- 
under, ists long bypassed the area. _ 
ү ео of several dramatic dis- 
| po in recent. years, they are now 
E n to-the scorched region. In 
Т. КГ some routine surveying 
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of the tombs; it seems to be 
a cube-shaped building with a large en- 
trance in one wall and triangular- 
shaped windows in the other. But there 
is no doubt about the level of crafts- 
manship among the people of Xabis. 
They made vessels of clay, stone and 
copper, wove cloth and mats from palm 
leaves and fashioned other copper ob- 
Jects, including axes, nails and pins. 
Some of the work is highly ornamental. 
Two metal plates, for instance, are en- 
graved with images of fish and deer. A 
9-in.-sq. metal flag, attached to a yard- 
long staff adorned by an eagle, is dec- 
orated with two seated lions and a bull. 


a model of 


near the town of Shahdad 
atthe edge of the great des- 
art scientists from Teheran 
University’s Geographical 
Institute stumbled upon 
several ancient clay vessels. 
Excited by the find, the Ira- 
nian Archaeological Ser- 
vice promptly sent the first 
of several expeditions into 


700 different ones at last count—scien- 
tists realized that they were characters 
used ih pictography. a primitive writ- 
ing system that uses pictures to convey 
ideas. That find could radically revise 
prevailing theories. Scholars have long 
held that the first true writing was in- 
vented in Mesopotamia by the Sume- 
rians and the Elamites. On the basis of 
the undecoded Xabis pictograms, Ar- 
chaeologist Roman Ghirshman, the 
dean of Iranologists, speculates that 
writing may have originated in Iran and 
moved westward to Mesopotamia, in- 
stead of vice versa. 

Like the modern Iranians who still 
dwell at the edge of the desert, the peo- 
ple of Xabis managed to survive by tap- 
ping the annual spring runoff of water 
from the nearby, 13,000-ft.-high snow- 
covered peaks to grow their crops. Then 
as now, nature was not always kind. 
Flash floods periodically ravaged the 
area, uprooting the people and forcing 
them to rebuild their homes elsewhere 
on the plain. From the layers of sed- 
iment atop the tombs, the archaeologists 
have determined that one great flood 
spread disaster just before the fourth 
millennium B.C. A few centuries later, 


tragedy struck again. But this time, the 
rampaging floodwaters completely de- 
Stroyed the settlements, apparently 
leaving only the tombs untouched. 


il actin the desert. Digging steadily 
the lon} forsix years under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Ali Hakemi, 
is mae}former director of Iran 
у becauy}Bastan Museum, the ar- 
‘it makeychaeologists have uncoy- 
ces е] ей no fewer than 2,000 
(o do, djattifacts. Even more impor- 
eadiljan, the diggers are now 
are'w ferai that they have un- 
To bedeatthed the remains of a 
things 0% that may have flour- 
{сє е0 near the dawn of 
Gods «fWilization, 
„a Chif, Dating of the objects 
pick уу that a settlement ex- 
er wi! ed in the area as early 
beatin 4000 B.C. That would 


The Paper-Plane Caper 


Until 1968 Richard Kline’s only ex- 
perience with aeronautical engineering 
was folding paper airplanes for his 
young son Gary. Then one day, Kline, 
an advertising agency art director in 
New York, stumbled оп а radically new 
design; it flew more stably than any pre- 
vious model, and a lot farther as well. 
He showed the airfoil to a pilot friend, 
Floyd Fogleman, who concluded that 
Kline had inadvertently discovered “a 


y love?" 
g the № 
tion Т, 


ү ake it almost 1,000 years 
iplder than any city previ- 
Шу Known to have exist- 
“in Central Iran. The des- 
Il settlement was thus 
Шешшу Contemporary. 
| pne Mesopotamian kingdoms of 
and Sumer, which were located 

€ Crescent region of the Ti- 
GER üphrates rivers and have long 
f nsidered the first civilized cul- 
ШЙ ҮК intriguing, some of the 
Milar to үч near Shahdad are so 
Жу “A Ose from Elam that archae- 
{шу ерес that trade flowed reg- 
Despite ED the two communities. 
dee leak surroundings, the 
dre cred settlement was well 


ithe Fertil 
lisand E 


4 mercantile rolex Built on ` 


О, Wn since ancient days as Xa- 
ше Ben, Че the principal trade 
ia, i a northern Iran and the 
a 
x ine archaeologists have not 
x ni traces of original build- 
АС sites al 
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The flag also depicts a goddess and sev- 
eral other women, perhaps her atten- 
dants, which suggests that it may once 
have been displayed in a temple. 

The diggers found images of many 
more goddesses. All of them are bare- 
breasted and several resemble Elamite 
deities. One figure, seated under a tree 
and framed by sheaves of wheat, ap- 
parently represents the goddess of 
grain; another, surrounded by beasts 
and sprouting horns, seems to be the pa- 
tron of animals. In fact, the presence 
of so many. goddesses EN that the 

1 as а matriarchy. 
оаа important find of all may 
well be the symbols scratched on the 
sides, rims and bottoms of pottery. At 
first, the archaeologists qimang the 
scratchings as simply the identi ying 
marks of the potters. But аз тоге an 

mbols were catalogued—some 


whole new concept in aerodynamics.” 

That claim may not be as high-flown 
as it sounds. Dr. John Nicolaides, pro- 
fessor of aerospace engineering at the 


‘University of Notre Dame and a for- 


mer NASA Official, also became a be- 
liever after Kline sailed a model of his 
new glider practically the length of No- 
tre Dame's practice football field. In 
subsequent wind-tunnel tests, the scien- 
tist confirmed what Kline already be- 
lieved: that his wing was a true break- 
through in aerodynamic design, one that 
greatly resists stalling. Exactly why that 
is so remains a mystery. 

Kline, 42, credits his very ignorance 
for the discovery. “Anybody who knew 
anything about aerodynamics would 
have said, “Forget it, it won't work, 
he grins. ^ Me, I never even heard of Be 
noulli's principle." That dictum, 
which all conventional airfoil 
based, says that the faster a gas ori 
flows, the less pressure it exerts. 7 
aircraft wing is thrust fory 
of air over the curved up 
faster than the flow 


side. Thus the! л from be- 
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BILL PIERCE 


TWO VIEWS OF PAPER PLANE 
From ignorance, а discovery. 


neath the wing than on the upper sur- 
face, where pressure is reduced; that 
“lift” keeps planes aloft. 

Instead of being curved like most 
airfoils, Kline’s wing is completely flat, 
at least on top. From the leading edge 


© to almost halfway back, the cross sec- 


tion of the wing gradually thickens into 
a wedge. Then, the underside sweeps 
abruptly upward. It is this step that ap- 
parently gives the design its advantage 
over conventional airfoils. Tests show 
that it can provide lift even when it is 
tilted at an angle far greater than 19° 
to the onrushing air; it is around that 
angle that conventional wings begin to 
Jose their lift, causing stalls. 

Paper-plane builder Kline is sure 
that he has somehow violated Bernoul- 
lis principle. "Sorry, Bernoulli," he 
says, "but our airfoil just doesn't work 
that way." But Aerodynamicist Nico- 
laides gently points out that there is still 
a pressure differential between the top 
and bottom of the wing caused by dif- 
ferences in air flow, although he is not 
yet sure how this is achieved. 

In any case, Kline and Fogleman 
have not let theoretical questions stand 
in their way. Sensing the commercial 
possibilities of the wing, the two have 
spent some $14,000 on research and de- 
velopment. They also came very close 
té alienating their wives. "When he'd 
fly that thing he drove me nuts," recalls 
Jane Kline. “I was forever ducking. 
around the house. Those models were 
always coming at me." As expected, 
Gary, now eleven, was solidly behind 
the project from the beginning. He fre- 
quently accompanied his father on test 
flights to baseball fields and parks, even 
to his father's 24th-floor office. There, 
the senior Kline sailed his planes out 
the window to a park below. 

Enthusiastic as ever about the de- 
sign, Kline and Fogleman would like 
to license manufacturing rights, possi- 
blyato an aircraft company. They are 
also considering mass-producing the pa- 

er wing as a toy. Whatever use they 
finally make of it, Kline’s creation 
has already achieved a distinction: it 
was recently granted U.S. patent No, 
3,706,430, perhaps the only one ever de- 
d from a paper airplane. ear aie 
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Outpatient Operations 


The young Sacramento, Calif., 
housewife was understandably upset 
when her doctor told her that she would 
have to go into the hospital for a minor 
pelvic operation. She was afraid of sur- 
gery, nervous about the two children she 
would have to leave at home and con- 
cerned about the cost of her hospital- 
ization. Instead of having her admitted 
the evening before surgery, as 15 cus- 
tomary, her physician asked ‘her to re- 
port to Mercy General Hospital on the 
day of the operation. Once there, she 
was examined, given à sedative and 
wheeled into surgery. An hour later, she 
was in a recovery room. By late after- 
noon, after paying а hospitalization fee 
of only $28, she was home, elated to be 
back with her family so quickly. 

The experience of the California 
housewife has become increasingly 
common as hospitals in growing num- 
bers turn to outpatient (involving no 
overnight stay) surgery. That proce- 
dure, designed to cope with rising costs 
and the great demand. for beds, was 
pioneered by the 25 8-bed Melrose- 
Wakefield Hospital in suburban Wake- 
field, Mass., which started its surgical 
“day care” program in 1969. Since then, 
outpatient surgery has become avail- 
able in a growing number of hospitals 
around the country. In the greater De- 
troit area, for example, at least eight 
hospitals provide the service; eight more 
are planning to initiate it. Says Dr. Paul 
Lahti of William Beaumont Hospital in 
Royal Oak, Mich.: “In most cases, there 
is no valid reason for keeping a patient 
in the hospital any longer than is neces- 
sary to recover from the anesthetic.” 
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OUTPATIENT BEING WHEELED INTO RECOVERY ROOM AFTER SURGERY 


Operations performed i 

: IN outn., | ical P 
programs include plastic sure atin f ight 
some ear, nose and throat оре ul ei 
as well as hernia repairs and mii can 60S 
thopedic surgery. Many hospital | in cost 
find the outpatient approach ide ak} Detroit 


the removal of benign tumors 2m & tient Wi 
and early abortions. Even for tho] 
atively minor operations, thou Ose raf 
pitals select their patients care № 
turning back the elderly or toc] astic abt 
physical conditions that are fie Wil the орр' 
cause complications. aly (0 homes, : 
Once patients аге accepte | 
tines they follow are Ша ШШ who tok 
used at Detroit’s Sinai Hospital. The a sah 
after preoperative tests are perform | peor 
patients are met by a “transporter | om 
young attendant in street clothes we comp 
escorts them to dressing areas. Then | RM 
patients are taken to surgery and mi Sa 
returned to a recovery room, where ty! 
wait until the anesthetic has worn off} Regel 
fore being discharged in the cared] ^ Of al 
friend or relative. intriguec 
Most physicians who have tried if nomeno: 
new system find it somewhat more tiny starfish ‹ 
consuming than inpatient operation and may 
Explains Dr. Patrick Jewell of St. Joi lure fron 
Hospital in Detroit: “We have to ўса rege: 
detailed instructions. If there are minjer anime 
complaints the first night, we havel Mammal 
handle calls from the relatives.” Bor interr 
most agree that the majority of patittybone regi 
—and especially children—are |1кеу евепега! 
recover faster at home than іп tel] Now 
pital. They also point to the low coglieves tha 
plication rate from outpatient зш © provi 
Says Sinai's Dr. Eli Brown: “A rep сег, : 
sible parent who takes a kid полез Ту at | 
probably watch the child better qonifork's U 
is watched in the hospital." medical 
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Some insurance companies ares Маши 
as alreac 


peneratio 
as begur 
0 human 
lH tests ai 


lic Û 


ay for outpatient opera- 
uctant (0 © ate them with office sur- 

| tions; Ue A often not covered by med- 
| ger НН But most insurers are 
ical pole the moneysaving aspects 
delighted Y Hernia repair, for example, 
шщ inpatient more than $600 
Pe үе of doctor’s fees, at 
St John Hospital. An outpa- 
Id pay only $301, most of it 
e of the operating room and 
iologist's fees. 
Although patients are also enthusi- 

:c about the lower costs and welcome 
astic A P rtunity to recover in their own 
Un us few find that recovery discon- 
EO ly rapid. One Detroit woman 
ша friends she was going to have 
ү serious operation confessed to her 
07 that she was embarrassed at be- 
il ing home so soon after surgery. Anoth- 
er complained that she returned home 
so quickly that it was days before her 


get-well cards caught up with her. 


е anesthes 
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Regeneration Gap 


' Of all of nature's miracles, few have 
intrigued scientists more than the phe- 
{пей nomenon of regeneration. The lowly 
lore timi starfish can regrow any missing parts 
peratios} and may even produce an entire crea- 
f St. Joti ture from a single arm; the salamander 
ге to giscan regenerate much of its body. High- 
are mifer animals, however, lack this ability. 
e havel Mammals cannot replace a missing tail 
ves,” Mor internal organs. In man, skin and 
yf рай bone regrowth comes closest to the true 
e 1ке герепега(јуе process. 
n the} Now a New York researcher be- 
low edllieves that the power to regenerate may 
it surê provided artificially. Dr. Robert 
A respsyeecker, a professor of orthopedic sur- 
home weery at the State University of New 
ег ШОК $ Upstate Medical Center and a 
nedical investigator at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Syracuse, 
И succeeded in stimulating ге- 
js lon in laboratory animals and 
egun trying to apply his technique 
ааа Becker has started а series 
|, aimed at producing bone growth 
i. agents with recalcitrant, or non- 
Б ae His work could lead 
ў Mores, ang niet Ways to heal broken 
терасе QR дау even be used 
| Becker estroyed by disease. 
ates b S Work in tissue regeneration 
ары O 1958, when he and his col- 


jes are 


electrica] 


Ber bone Stimulation ‘could 


mals, and other tissue growth in 
A, tablished ег Tesearch had already 
Чол; 1 at the chances of regen- 
2 бол, реа depend upon the 
/ generati nerve üssue in the area 
ҮЧ» with Оп. Becker points out that 
E mas, ОЧЕВУ 70% of his total 
о А Concentrated in his brain, 
Benerate. Salamanders, with 


gan experiments to determine - 
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somehow compensating for the relative- 
ly small proportion of nerve tissue in 
their extremities, He tried to accomplish 
this by bolstering the electrical activity 
in the nerve network. After amputating 
limbs from 39 rats, he planted elec- 
trodes in the amputation Sites and ap- 
plied current to stimulate cell changes 
All but two of the animals responded 
with some limb growth: many regen- 
erated amputated forelegs as far as the 
first joint. 

. Becker, whose current Studies are 
being funded by both the VA and the 
National Institutes of Health, stresses 
that he has no intention of trying to 
grow such spare parts in humans. But 
he does believe that the power to re- 
generate tissue could prove important 
їп other medical applications. Tech- 
niques that could grow new tissue on a 
broken bone might ultimately replace 
joint cartilage destroyed by arthritis. 
They might even help patients with 
hearts damaged by disease to grow new 
cardiac tissue. 


Capsules 


» Medicine has known for years 
that a virus of the papova group causes 
warts, horny skin growths that can 
develop—and disappear—rapidly. Yet 
doctors cannot agree upon the proper 
cure. Some recommend surgery, cau- 
tery with an electric needle, localized 
freezing, or acid to burn away the tis- 
sue; a few even fall back on folk rem- 
edies like touching warts with a copper 
penny or with a slice of raw potato. Now 
a group of Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital physicians has reported in the Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry that warts 
can also be removed by hypnosis. The 
researchers reached this conclusion af- 
ter hypnotizing 17 wart-afflicted pa- 
tients once a week for five weeks and 
telling them that warts would disappear 
from their bodies. Nine of the patients 
had fewer warts after the test period, 
while none in a contro! group of seven 
showed any improvement. Why the 
treatment succeeded is a mystery; the 
doctors can only suggest that the hyp- 
nosis somehow bolstered the patients 
immune response to the virus. 

» Americans often have Nan: 

ugh finding a doctor when they sud- 
ЧУ. БОЙРО But their difficulties 
are compounded overseas where, once 
located, a doctor may well not under- 
stand English. To help travelers find the 
right man, the Manhattan-based World 
Medical Association offers the Jnterna- 
tional Medical Directory. The passport- 
sized booklet lists the names and ad- 


‘dresses of English-speaking physicians 


—or of medical organizations E to 
know where to find them—in 223 cit- 
ies in 79 countries, from such popular 
tourist spots as France and Denmar 

to such little-visited lands as Botswana 
and Burma. The directory 1s so up-to- 
date that it even tells the traveler how 


obtain те 
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The Magnificent Giant 


“He was a great natural performer, 
something on the scale of Niagara 
Falls.” That assessment of Tenor Lau- 
ritz Melchior by Metropolitan Opera 
Assistant Manager Francis Robinson 15 
hardly hyperbole. When he died last 
week two days before his 83rd birth- 
day, Melchior’s gargantuan talents and 
zest for life were firmly established in 
opera’s hagiography. 

E SUE S ft 4 in, weighing 270 
lbs. Melchior was oversize in every 
way. Soprano Marjorie Lawrence tells 
of the time when she and Melchior both 
lived at New York’s Ansonia Hotel and 
she saw him wearing his bathrobe in 
the corridor. One of the hotel staff ex- 
plained that “there was no bathtub in 
the hotel that could hold him, so Lau- 
ritz was on his way to the roof—where 
there was a swimming pool.” His talent 
was just as massive. 

High jinks and high Cs reigned su- 
preme throughout the operatic career 
of the Danish-born heldentenor (heroic 
tenor). For 24 seasons (1926-50) at the 
Met, it was impossible to imagine Wag- 
ner without “the Great Dane." He sang 
in more than 1,000 Wagnerian perfor- 
mances—more than three times the 
total of any other singer—with no hint 
of diminution of the robust tenor that 
could swoop from a splendorous high 
to а deep, resonant low. 

Judged by many to be the world's 
greatest dramatic tenor, Melchior actu- 
ally began his career as a baritone. For 
four years Һе labored without distinc- 
tion. Then a colleague observed that he 
was "not a baritone, but a tenor with a 
lid on." Melchior gradually made the 
switch, but he had to work another dec- 
ade developing his technique as a tenor. 

i Temperamental. Still fame eluded 
him. All told, Melchior sang in Europe 
for 20 years before he got his big break: 
a matinee performance of Tannhäuser 
at the Met in 1926. Most of the critics’ 
reviews—and raves—went to U.S.-born 
Soprano Marion Talley, who made her 
debut in the evening. “She lasted five 
years,” according to the Met’s Robin- 
son. Melchior's day finally came in 1929 
during his first performance in Tristan 
at the Met. After that Melchior reigned 
as овер s supreme heldentenor. 

oraquarter-century he i 

stant demand in the world's o DUE 

halls, sharing the stage with such stel- 
lar Wagnerian sopranos as Kirsten 

Flagstad, Frida Leider, Maria Müll 
and Helen Traubel. Despite his ri 5 
ous schedule, Melchior never SES 
a performance, something of a land 
mark for temperamental opera st 3 
Once while he was in Gétterdam i. 
ung he developed a swollen poly pes 
choked him; he found that by holding 
his head to one side he could Ср 


sing he did for three hours. 
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With his great talent, he g; 
. , ۰ П d 7 
a cavalier attitude toward the ШҮ Crim’ 
aspects of his work, which ЫШ 8 
invited criticism. He scorned re in| offi 
frequently played hooky апд hear iforn 
one conductor to waspish| ШО! cided 
that, if nothing else, one coug wl] alind 
on Melchior to make the same dene | at H 
While that judgment was h ШЫ Both s 
À А : arsh, iti; | bodies € 
that during one of his umpteen Stl ently 
mances of Tristan, Melchior fells ci ЖҮ 
onstage, waking only when the ا‎ рг 
Flagstad fell over him асе That 
sion of the Liebestod. But his deni extreme 
tion to his art was such that when uses the 
fractured his big toe during a Шр st 
mance of Die Walkiire at the рт, | 
managed to hold his note for the and rap 
count and complete the show, | 
Pride. Life offstage was no tf 
strenuous. Melchior consumed nit 
moth meals, washed down by е 
quantities of aquavit and Danish byl, 
He traveled widely and was an my 
siastic big-game hunter. (He liked 
wear the skin of a deer he had bag 
as his costume in Siegfried.) He ty 
great joy in entertaining friends їй 
wife *Kleinchen" during festive f 
days like Christmas, when he 
abashedly decked himself out as a ЖЫ 
Santa Claus. go 
For all his jovial nature, Ме 
had his share of pride. Не бер 
from the Met in 1950 after Gew 
Manager Rudolf Bing approached! 
er singers first with new contracts. 
chior threatened to withdraw unl 
agreement was renewed immediat 
Bing, notoriously unsympathetic 
ultimatum but his own, let him 80 
Undaunted, Melchior mov 
Hollywood and embarked on à " 
schedule of successful cross" NIVERSIT 
concert dates. In the lulls, he app? he pr e 
in movies and revived his reco din] РГО!" 
reer, which spanned four десай® teased o 
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His energy seemed illimitable М. | 
last years, Melchior continued ! г eIntern 
big game in Africa, served 2% I Md Unive 
tional president of the Danish d © 10 ft. 
Guard, and last fall conducted Fe been 
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in 1968 to encourage ne 
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crime Wave оп Campus 

^ Cri als at the University of Cal- 
| gion Santa Cruz last week de- 
fornia M Sd Alice Liu and Ros- 
фей 10 " e their degrees posthumous- 

bx, | alind Т dation ceremonies in June. 
ents were murdered and their 
у embered last month, ap- 
r being picked up while 
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" ш announcement was a grisly, if 
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the Universit inoi i 
the vale y elit at Champaign 
olen property has soared 
remarkably from less than $50,000 
three years ago to more than $200,000 

last year. 
While rising student affluence may 
have made theft more lucrative, cam- 
pus police blame the increase in inci- 
dents on the off-campus: drug culture 
and more open dormitories on campus. 
Says Police Chief Robert Tonis of Har- 
vard: “A great deal is due to desperate 
people"—teenagers who are paying for 
their habits. Moreover, the greater im- 
personality of campuses, caused by the 
expanded enrollment in the 1960s, 
makes it easier for intruders to mas- 
querade as students. In addition, says 
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scordint е problem is not demonstrations but muggings. 


jecad ч Оп campuses across the coun- 
rable 00 In two years, according to 
КҮ. sah Powell, executive secretary of 
E Шү пайопа| Association of College 
nist She [ШУ Security Directors. Even 
“ed Be t brick walls of Harvard Yard 
8 o 0f TRE insufficient to prevent a wave 
SC ер tS and assaults, Last fall, for ex- 
Meses Of seven Cambridge 
БЕ ed and beat Freshman Phi- 
SN In the yard, then assault- 
6. or Te Students—all within 100 
e esti turin i university police station. 
ТАША К Iecent two-week period, 
St ice recorded 42 burglaries 

Ooms. 


year—already well 

Téported in the 1971-72 ac- 

Г. At Purdue University; 

Jumped from 300 cases re- 

> to 922 last year, and a 
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Security Director Paul Doebel of the 
University of Illinois: “We encounter a 
great deal of naiveté about security 
among students, as well as hostility at 
any mention of tighter controls.” At 
Northern Illinois University, a security 
officer was recently scheduled to discuss 
the crime problem at a dorm—but no 
one bothered to come to hear him. Ex- 
plains Harvard Vice President Stephen 
Hall: "Students could cut crime by 90% 
if they would lock their.doors and be 
spicious." 
mot ighter security does seem to be the 
best solution. At U.C.L.A., the campus 
security force was beefed up ш 36 
to 48 men over the last year, em re- 
ported crime dropped by 30%. At 
Berkeley, crime plummeted ао b 
cials improved campus lighting. ire 
additional police and sent stu за 
memorandum warning: Don’t hitch- 
hike .;. Female students are encour- 
ed to carry a shrill whistle ... Don't 
ES alone at night—traveling in twos is 


Ж 


better, in a group best.” Thus the best 
way to avoid becoming a campus crime 
victim 4s to adopt strategies that have 
become all too familiar to residents of 
large cities. 


The Ph.D. Glut 


In recent years, universities have 
been graduating far more students with 
doctorates—a record 32,000 last year 
—than there are jobs for them. Now a 
task force has reported to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
not only that there is a glut of degree 
holders, particularly in the humanities 
and social sciences, but that their over- 
all quality has declined. 

At work is a peculiar Gresham's law 
(bad drives out good) that was inadver- 
tently set in motion in 1968 by the Fed- 
eral Government's decision to cut re- 
search grants and fellowships. It caused 
prestigious universities, which already 
were caught in a budget squeeze, to re- 
duce graduate enrollments by 8%. But 
many public schools of lower quality 
had only recently founded graduate 
programs—largely for reasons of sta- 
tus, not need. "To ensure their place in 
the academic sun," the task force said, 
such schools obtained more state funds 
and boosted their enrollments by a to- 
tal of 10%. Moreover, since these in- 
ferior schools primarily turn out re- 
search scholars in overcrowded fields, 
the report forecast that the job market 
will become even tighter and that bet- 
ter universities will cut back their Ph.D. 
programs even further. 

The task force, headed by Frank 
Newman, director of university rela- 
tions at Stanford, also found that fed- 
eral policy has done nothing to redirect 


.graduate education to where the jobs 


are. For example, there is an oversup- 
ply of Ph,D.s in education, anthropolo- 
gy and history but a shortage in the 
health professions. The group urged 
that the Government play on students' 
self-interest to accomplish reform by 
distributing fellowships "directly to stu- 
dents on the basis of intellectual and 
creative promise," rather than channel- 
ing them through professions or schools. 
That would enable the students to "vote 
with their feet" for programs of prov- 
en excellence and presumably for fields 
where the most jobs are available. 

To a limited extent, graduate pro- 
grams are already being overhauled. 
Last summer South Dakota State Uni- 
versity dropped doctoral programs in 
agricultural economics, chemistry, en- 
tomology and plant pathology because 
they were drawing few students. For - 
similar reasons, the six state colleges — 
and universities in Kansas are consid- 
ering eliminating 63 graduate: pro- 
grams. And in New York, a commis 
has recommended that the board of | 
gents abolish all doctoral programs 


fail to meet “standards of his alit 
higl s 


and need." Adoption of the 
proposals would accelerate the trend 
ward ref m—and make | nationwide. 
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^ stranger to conviction. 


Marrakech Local 


TWO PEOPLE 
Directed by ROBERT WISE 
Screenplay by RICHARD DE ROY 


On board a train bound from Mar- 
rakech to Casablanca, a jaded Amer- 
ican fashion model (Lindsay Wagner) 
meets up with a moody compatriot (Pe- 
ter Fonda). She thinks he may be car- 
rying a little grass to ease the boredom 
of the journey; he wants to be left alone 
to reflect on tribulations yet to come. 
“Where were you?" asks the model's 
travel companion (Estelle Parsons) 
when she returns to their com- 
partment after being rebuffed 
by Fonda. “Ош of my depth,” 

the model replies. 

Two People manages to stay 
out of its depth almost consis- 
tently. The Fonda character 
turns out, after extensive bad- 
gering and cagey cross-exami- 
nation by the model, to be a US. 
Army deserter from Viet Nam 
who has been on the run for the 
past few years. He has finally de- 
cided to return home and face 
up to the rather uncertain but 
certainly unpleasant conse- 
quences. For her own part, the 
model has led a life of similar 
uncertainty and moral confu- 
sion. It is almost axiomatic that 
the two will fall in love. 

Once their Jove is consum- 
mated and they are lazying 
around Paris, the model starts to 
examine the wisdom of her new- 
found lover's resolution to turn 
himself in. She questions the 
morality of the war in Viet Nam 
and argues that he was right in 
deserting. Most of the model's 
arguments are forceful enough, 
if a little familiar, but the young man 
never seriously wavers. “Those state- 
ments have all been made,” he announc- 
es emphatically. “I’m tired of running, 
Deirdre. 1 want my life back.” It is be- 
cause Deirdre wants part of his life too 
that all her new-found political indigna- 
tion becomes the prattling of a spoiled 
and slightly selfish young woman. 

Director Wise has made some ex- 
cellent movies (The Set-Up, Odds 
Against Tomorrow) but has become 
better known of late for such otiose 
blockbusters as The Sound of Music 
and Star. Two People looks to be his at- 
tempt to get to a smaller, more mean- 
ingful scale, but he seems to be still out 
of touch with the most basic kind of 
emotional reality. Fonda, consistently 

underkeyed, and Parsons, forever fraz- 
zled, contribute what little the movie 
has to offer. Wagner, who looks about 


„as much like a high-fashion model as a 


drive-in carhop, remains throughout a 
i в Jay Cocks 
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LIV ULLMANN IN SHANGRI-LA 
Things have changed. 
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Over the Rainbow 


LOST HORIZON 
Directed by CHARLES JARROTT 
Screenplay by LARRY KRAMER 


There is smog in Shangri-La. 
Stashed on the shelf of the monastery li- 
brary—that repository of wisdom and 
enlightenment for a weary world—is а 
Reader's Digest Condensed Book. 

Signs of the times, and proof that 
things have changed since Frank Cap- 
ra visited Novelist James Hilton’s Ori- 
ental paradise in 1937. Pollution has 
socked in Burbank, where Producer 

APPE—LEE GROSS 


Ross Hunter (Airport) built the mon- 
astery by redecorating a castle set that 
had been swallowing up space on the 
Warner Brothers back lot ever since 
Camelot. One sometimes wonders how 
the actors get through their Burt Bach- 
arach-Hal David tunes—the contempo- 
rary equivalent, presumably, of the 
music of the spheres—without the aid 
of bottled oxygen. 

As for that condensed book, wheth- 
er it is a designer's prank ог decora- 
tor’s slip, it neatly symbolizes the tran- 
scendent banality that is shot through 
the movie like a dose of glucose. Kahlil 
Gibran would sound like Wittgenstein 
next to the woozy wisdom dispensed 
here: “You'd be surprised how a little 
courtesy all around makes the rough 
est problems so much а, " 

"There are moments in every man's life 
when he glimpses the eternal.” “W 
teach that virtue lies in moderatio » 

As іп the original, Hero Hugh Со 
way (Peter Finch) is a sort of due 


tisan lobbyist for peace who | 
ed to abandon his politica] lis 
the outside world and peo Suit 
Grand Kleagle of Shangri.| OMe | 
will receive the victims of i There 
holocaust with warmth and етп 
That the world will be со 3 


K Berg 


tion for such a soggy fantasy , A 
vancing; that the solution to n » 
lem is, forget it, fix it later, is n ерү 
does it matter if the world a 
after all, if we have the hap OW; | 
Methuselah-like longevity, 174k 
Bacharach and the Reader; i Bi 
teach us the better way? ^ еп) 

Director Jarrott, а special in the 8 
mummified “prestige” pictures Uf in the < 
Mary, Queen of Scots, must haye i subvers! 
en more than a casual look at Can and flat 
original excursion. The opening |! 
version matches Capra Practically : 
for scene—and sometimes shot fori 
The choreography by Hermes Pang 
tains at least one number—a ballet 
a herd of brawny natives swathed 
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рогагу сатр. i 
Without Shame. The cast ш 
and largely helpless. Finch, a pui 
sional to the quick, has the decency 
to look embarrassed, even when sing 
knock-kneed Bacharach-David sti 
quies with lines like “Have | fo: 
Shangri-La/ Or has Shangri-La fo 
me?” Liv Ullmann, practically imp i 
ed in makeup, smiles bravely; and 
is a peppy song-and-dance’ mum 
kind of a Donald O'Connor comiti? 
by Bobby Van, who is most enga 
a show-biz ham. Sally Kellerman 
a neurotic Newsweek correspon 
Also on hand are John Gielgud, Gi 
Kennedy, Michael York, Olivia Н! 
James Shigeta and, as t 
Lama, Charles Boyer, of all people e 
along way from the Casbah. ; 
Fatuous and tasteless as 20: WHraker 
rizon may be, it is at least WP Flottenin 
shame. Its vulgarity is all bog of, 
which makes it preferable SS bol 
ercises in pretentiousness 43 i 
Mancha and Fiddler on the RO". 
Lost Horizon and those Т under 
embalming jobs represent th? иі 
parameters of the American M ШУП for 
sical, a form once so ЧОУ irl 
brassy and vital, is а ў 
deep regret. "M 


Whitewash 


TOM SAWYER 

Directed by DON TAYLOR 
Screenplay by ROBERT В. 
and RICHARD M. SHERMAN 


"You blink a tear and NS i 
gone,” moans the sound-trà joy i 
the stern-wheeler chunks © a c Eu 
er. The boy will be back 1 ait! 
weeks—he's just taking 2 у P 
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т by the name of The Ad- 
Tom Sawyer. But, as Mark 
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to 90 Eod offending those modern-day Aunt 
; Man IS and Widder Douglases who 
; Rool Т "Серие such recent good exam- 
nigh Sus *5 The Railway Children and 
e Ша er, that the term “family enter- 
ot hy ent” can only be defined as а syn- 
шу € О blandness. 
mall f. ..  SCenarists, the Sherman broth- 
я) la. ud © songwriting team whose 
iney rod talents меге nurtured in the 
d mes (Mary Poppins, Bedknobs 
Mee AERE They have cleared 
Ons on У ОЁ room for lyrical reflec- 
Matters as existence 


n such 
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Played by а red-haired, 
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named Johnnie Whit 
his true calling, whic 


boy dressed up for the 
Day dance in Al Capp's 
ren Oates as Muff Potter and Celeste 
Holm as Aunt Polly Struggle against 
the killing banality of Taylor's direc- 
tion; but only Jodie Foster, as Becky 
Suggests that she somehow remembers 
what it is like to be a real person in a 
real world. € Richard Schickel 


Quick Cuts 


| FEAR 15 THE KEY. In the prologue to 
this foolish thriller, Barry Newman los- 
es his wife, his child and his closest 
friend. During the first minutes of the 
film proper, he shoots up some cops and 
abducts Suzy Kendall, who just happens 
to be sitting around a Louisiana court- 
room, a stroke of luck about as likely 
as finding Jean Shrimpton whittling in 
front of some general store. Stealing a 
convenient Gran Torino, he then sets 
off over back roads and along the edg- 
es of levees, pursuing a band of inter- 
national heavies while at the same time 
being pursued by the state police, who 
mistake him, understandably, for a 
menace to society. “I hate you so much 
it hurts,” Suzy spits at Newman, strug- 
gling to summon an expression of pain 
to her ravishing countenance. Newman, 
looking carefully scruffy, like a Steiff. 
animal mangled in the manufacturing, 
survives this as well as other abuse. The 
denouement finds him locked in dead- 
ly psychological combat with the bad 
guys in a bathysphere at the bottom of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Although Newman 
eventually sweats out crucial informa- 
tion from the suffocating villains, the 
ending might still be called unhappy: 
he resurfaces. 


THE CRAZIES is the latest effort of 
George A. Romero, director of Night 
of the Living Dead. That ghoulish little 
saga of resurrected flesh-eaters stalking 
western Pennsylvania has been horri- 
fying eager audiences at midnight 
shows for two years now; it even re- 
ceived a special screening at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Romero operates 
out of Pittsburgh, making his films on 
the cheap. Rather like Skinflick Impre- 
sario Russ Meyer, Romero edits his 
scenes into short blurts, which gives 
them a certain spurious energy. His 
scripts, which hover dangerously close 
to illiteracy, contain outrageously pe- 
destrian dialogue, mostly shouted. ("Get 
Dr. Brookmyre a gas mask!") The plot 
of The Crazies is à graft off The An- 
dromeda Strain, wherein а virus that the 
Government has perfected for germ 
warfare somehow escapes and ч 
the citizens of Evans City, Pa., out o 
their gourds. The performances, ma y 
by amateurs, with a sprinkling o Res 
ripheral professionals, suggest that 
Pittsburgh is no hotbed of undiscovered 
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talent. iS 
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Divorced. Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
54, Nobel-prizewinning Russian novel- 
ist; and Natalya Alexeyevna Reshetov- 
skaya, fiftyish; after 24 years of mar- 
riage (three of separation), no children; 
in Ryazan, U.S.S.R. Natalya’s settle- 
ment is said to be one-third of the writ- 
ers $80,000 Nobel money. Solzheni- 
tsyn, after a brief waiting period, will 
be free to marry Natalya Svetlova, 34, 
the mother of his two sons. 

a 

Died. William Benton, 72, former 
Democratic Senator from Connecticut 
and publisher of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica; in Manhattan. Benton helped 
work his way through Yale as a high- 
stake auction-bridge player, later gave 
up a Rhodes scholarship and disap- 
pointed family hopes for a ministerial 
career to become a salesman, then an 
advertising copywriter. In the firm he 
established with Chester Bowles, he pi- 
oneered in radio advertising and pro- 
grams that used studio audiences, and 
retired a millionaire from Benton & 
Bowles at 35. In 1943, as a vice pres- 
ident of the University of Chicago, he 
acquired the faltering Encyclopaedia 
Britannica from Sears, Roebuck and 
put up $100,000 of his own money as 
working capital to allay fears of the 


School's worried trustees. Under his 


stewardship, the encyclopedia's sales 
zoomed during the next two decades 
from $3,000,000 to $125 million, net- 
ting the university $25 million in roy- 
alties. Benton was a staunch liberal 
and a bitter foe of Joe McCarthy in 
his Senate days (1949-53). An early 
UNESCO supporter, he ultimately served 
the organization as Lyndon Johnson's 
ambassador. 


a 
Died. Lauritz Melchior, $2, golden- 
voiced Wagnerian tenor of New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera for 24 seasons; of 
a liver ailment; in Santa Monica, Calif. 
(see Music). 


a 

Died. Robert Cushman Murphy, 
85, expert on oceanic birds and sea-life ~ 
conservation; in Stony Brook, Long Is- 
land. In 1912 Murphy shipped aboard 
an Antarctic whaler as assistant nav- 
igator, and brought back bird, plant and - 
fish specimens never before seen in the 
U.S. Among the discoveries of his 61- 
year career were the skeleton of the 
New Zealand moa, a flightless bird of 
centuries ago, and the cahow, a sea bird 
believed to have been extinct since the 


hattan's American Museum of Natural | 
History, he sailed on more than a doz- _ 
еп ocean expeditions, wrote nearly 
articles and ten books (among 
Logbook for Grace. Oceanic 
South America), had twi 

and several creatures озн 
including a bird and the : 
imurphyi, a louse. — 
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surgent cosmological sense and the confident oan of Ae A PEDE CR REO ел A З ef а ур 
the romantic vision. At the heart of the ferment of the be a vain one if it i АБ УЕ: may n Conte M il step 
"70s is a deep, even humble perception that man and his -of man that, if aa asea on the emerging Te real ашп 
universe аге more complex than he recently thought. than the view that ve m NOD ens long The lebel, 1 


Thus experts are under fire (some, self-critically, have report on that conception begins on the opposite pay 
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that the day has come when we can с 


"oye ombine у 2 

| K 25 with drugs, hypnosis and astute manipulation of 1d. 
Olu ёл ж punishment to gain absolute control over an individ- 
val wa "tor." 
к Dv McConnell 
isn | А BEHAVIORIST speaking. In the past four dec- 
ЧО, | . ades ће heady ae has grown that people can 
ecal. Il e molded by simply ои x they should be and then ma- 

| nipulating their behavior, Ra oug the world were a laboratory 
Ough | hi man a rat ога UH 0 has done more to advance the 
san. № potion than В.Р. шы у с Бусра ову professor and au- 
arily [i thor of the bestselling dei Freedom and Dignity (TIME cover, / 
kind: } sept. 20, 1971). Those who c am to leave man “free, Skinner be- 
ition, IM fieves, are merely abandoning d to uncontrolled forces in his en- 
rs of fi vironment. To Skinner, observa e behavior is the only reality and 
tha ff belief in an "inner man” is mere superstition. “Something going on 
г, re- If inside the individual, states of mind, feelings, Purposes, expectan- 

| cies" —all these, Skinner insists, аге no more than fictions. 
chal. jj Freudianism, the other dogma of the era, is very much con- 
d be. | cerned with what is going on inside the individual. To Freud, 
ies of || man was, in fact, buffeted about by internal, unconscious drives. 
e pes. | These frequently caused neuroses, which, to be sure, could be al- 
p. jÎ leviated by psychoanalysis. Repressed sexuality was a major prob- 
ques- Шет in Freud's day, and he was not particularly concerned with 


Jother concepts of neurosis, like the feeling of meaninglessness 
|that is so prevalent today. “I have always confined myself to the 
jeround floor and basement of the edifice called man," Freud 
fonce wrote to a friend. As for religion, Freud put it in "the cat- 
regory of the neurosis of mankind." 
The psychoanalysts and the behaviorists still man the acad- 
сту. For all their differences, what do they have in common? 
They share a reductive, limited view of man, according to the hu- 
lanes psychologists working today, who consider themselves 
û third force" knocking at the academy gates. In sociology and 
gg hropotogy, other challenges are being made to long-held be- 
liefs. The challenges add up to a new regard for human intrac- 
fability—and potentiality. There is a sneaking reappearance of 
nternal ihe old notion that certain fixed elements in man (once unsci- 
- in the fentifically Known as “human nature”) are not susceptible to en- 
ronmental changes. That notion obviously has major political 
der the D'ertones, since traditionally liberalism has posited that man is al-, 
schools (MOst infinitely changeable, if not perfectible, while conservatives 
review end to believe that man is man, and that he has an irreducible 
ally 8" of evil (another nonscientific term). ч 
jv ne best-known humanistic psychoanalyst is Rollo May. Al 
p-o! ү Мау feels that psychology owes a debt to Freud for his em- 
Deo Оп the "irrational, repressed, hostile and unacceptable 
grow D of a man’s past, he also believes that Freud's approach 
slogi! a Out much that is most human. At the same time, May 
; cout ae {hat the behaviorists must beware lest they create a totally 
the © Sco cal society, "My faith is that the human being will be re- 
ey hav? ier Says May. With this rediscovery, he hopes, will come 
Шү j Phasis on love, creativity, music and all the other qual- 
Тр Brospective experiences. 
еу m? a ате among the experiences stressed іп the “human- 
s CON En and omovement’ (TIME, Nov. 9, 1970), which includes Esa- 
M е. other growth centers, But, writes May in his new book 
М inta плосепсе, "the human-potential movement has Eu 
Pat we Bow | form of innocence prevalent in America, ШАШ, 
ni Present; 9 Ward greater and greater moral perfection. 
MT Воо grow, everyone, along with good, May insists, and one 
Anyone j Ward greater sensitivity to both. ed. 
à soci Sa Utopian, says May, who believes "that when we de- 
es nor Which trains us rightly, we'll all be in fine shape. 
agree that “it is society's fault that we are what we 
fors "hing, there will always be strong individuals who 
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бй. ЖЕШ h from “the conditioned mass.” Just as evil is a ee 

The" tebel Р Characteristic of human beings, so too is the RN 
„рай“ Жор. ЧЕ agai f integrity. In 

> pae юп 8ainst bureaucracy or loss of integ Yo ded fOr 


P ape © Society, May believes, a new ethic is nee i 
ап ethic of intention, based on the assumption that 
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value is to tail to do justice to "the humanness of man." As Freud- 


the Rediscovery of Human Nature 


each man is responsible for the effects of his own actions.” 

In humanistic psychology, as well as in much contemporary 
Psychoanalysis, there is a new sense that man can become a more 
active force in shaping his life. Freud. with his emphasis on man’s 
being driven by his unconscious, tended to undercut the notion 


of will. Writes Italian Psychoanalyst Roberto Assagioli: “The will V 


can be truly called the unknown and neglected factor in modern 


psychology, psychotherapy and education.” San Francisco Psy- 
choanalyst Allen Wheelis agrees. “Knowledgeable moderns put 
their back to the couch, and in so doing may fail to put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel.” But this should change. Wheelis talks about 
the desirability of "self-transcendence, а] 
/ originates in one's heart and expands outward.” beginning with 
‘a vision of freedom.” 

„Freedom to or for what? In the opinion of Viennese Psychi- 
atrist Viktor Frankl, a man’s “will to meaning" is more basic 
than the Freudian will to pleasure. To ignore his concern with 
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MEASURING BRAIN-IMPULSE FEEDBACK IN LOS ANGELES 


ian analysis aims to liberate the mature sexual and aggressive 
drives, so Frankl’s treatment (called logotherapy) seeks to free 
man’s spiritual unconscious so that he can realize his innate need 
to find meaning in life. 

A method of treating emotional disturbance called psy- 
chosynthesis also assumes the reality and the importance—for a 
few men, at least—of their spiritual side. Assagioli, the Freudian- 
trained psychoanalyst who originated the method. explains that 
“we walk to the door of religion, but we let the individual open 
it.” Assagioli's theory postulates: several levels of man’s “inner 
constitution,” including a higher realm that is the psychic home 
of his spiritual, philosophical and artistic “imperatives.” To 
gain access to this region, Assagioli uses conventional psy- 
choanalysis as well as a series of esoteric exercises and medi- 
tation techniques. 

Other therapists are using the concept of altered states of con- 
sciousness that became familiar through the drug culture. Some 
are even using drugs. One of the best known of these researchers, 
Psychiatrist Stanislav Grof of the Marvland Psychiatric Research 
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PSYCHOANALYST ROLLO MAY: A THIRD FORCE KNOCKING AT THE GATES 


Center, is experimenting with LSD for dying patients. He has found 
that they progress through several stages. At the last they have 
mystical experiences that Grof recognizes as similar to those “de- 
scribed for millennia in various temple mysteries, initiation rites 
and occult religions.” Such experiences, Ġrof concludes, are in- 
trinsic to human nature and “suggest the possibility of bridging 
the gap between contemporary science and ancient wisdom.” 

Other experiments in altering consciousness have concentrat- 
ed on alpha waves, a brain-wave rhythm often associated with 
states of relaxed alertness. Investigators believe that human be- 
ings can learn to produce these waves at will if they are guided 
by “bio-feedback training,” a system of recording brain waves 
and letting a subject know (by means of a light or other signal) 
whenever he succeeds in emitting alpha. Capitalizing on the wide- 
spread hunger for instant nirvana, commercial promoters are sell- 
ing “alpha machines” for home use and opening “alpha training 
institutes." According to Psychologist Thomas Mulholland, chair- 
man of the Bio-Feedback Research Society, these attract chiefly 
“the naive, the desperate and the superstitious.” 

Nevertheless, bio-feedback is a real phenomenon. So is “уіѕ- 
ceral learning,” a process of becoming aware of and controlling 
such usually unconscious and involuntary physiological process- 
es as heartbeat, blood pressure, temperature and intestinal con- 
tractions. As with alpha waves, the teaching process consists of 
asking a subject to try to produce a particular bodily effect, then 
signaling him whenever he manages to do so. 

One investigator in the field is Psychologist Neal Miller of 
Manhattan's Rockefeller University, who has had spectacular 
though temporary success in teaching a victim of serious hy- 
pertension to lower her blood pressure at will. (He points out, how- 
ver, that similar efforts with other patients have failed.) At 

opeka's Menninger Foundation, Psychologist Elmer Green is 


| . / regularly successful in alleviating migraine headaches by teach- 


^ ing patients to increase the blood flow to their hands (as yet, he 
cannot explain why this works). Green has also tested Swami 
Rama, an Indian yogi who demonstrated his ability to stop his 
heart for 17 seconds. Like that of his colleagues, Green’s re- 
search is motivated by a belief that human beings can assume re- 
sponsibility for their own well-being. Ultimately, Green pre- 
dicts, people will be able to stay healthy not by taking drugs but 
by practicing intensive exercises in self-awareness and body mas- 
tery. Whether or not this will be possible, the new research is 
bound to result in a better understanding of the complex, little- 
explored connections between biology and behavior and thus to 
reveal new facets of man's nature. 
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ETHOLOGISTS FOX & TIGER: MOTHER IS A SPLENDID MAMMAL 
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UST as the behaviorist establishment in psychi 
has long centered its attention on environme 


fluences on man, so too have the leading figures in anthro | 

From the days of Franz Boas, most American anthrop Tigei 
have been cultural relativists, seeing each society as distin: jl to sim 
and trying to show how man's feelings and thoughts were up to 
by the way he lived. Anthropologists did not believe ina d say, 


rowly fixed, hereditary human nature. Early in her career, Moved, » 
garet Mead, for example, set out to show how even thea priced 
of maleness and femaleness vary from place to place. Asst) Т € 
plained later: “It was a simple—a very simple—point 0) р) 
our materials were organized in the 1920s, merely the d0} pancsi 
tation over and over of the fact that human nature ЫШ 
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they think shapes the language they speak and vice versa: T 
Mead subsequently modified her views, and other an,’ 


mani" | 
mfor | 
manism has failed,” he believes. “It has lent itself юш 
and justifying all kinds of horrors. It has misunders 

has tried to cut him off from all other manifestations "io 
He is gloomy about the population explosion, the Ро К 
and water and “the destruction of living species; ? о 


those primitive cultures that struck a balance Бем ЫШ 
his natural environment. sive “Ше 
Two other scholars with a nostalgia for primitiv о car 
are Rutgers’ Lionel Tiger and Robin Fox (who me card 
enough, at the London Zoo). They too believe in i? 
grained patterns of behavior that they call "biogr amm adar Mat 
cies is what it is because of the pattern of successful n ш 
built into its genes,” they wrote in The Imperial A тта vay о ds 


grammed to grow and develop in a highly specific | 
gression is central to man's emotional evolution P ^ 
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|| ANTHROPOLOGIST MARGARET MEAD: HUMAN NATURE IS NOT UNYIELDING 


руф Ала the mother-infant bond is essential. “Nature intended moth- 

›уптеп fer and child to be together." Add the authors: “The human moth- 
ithropoler is a splendid mammal—the epitome of her order." 

j| Tiger and Fox have been called everything from fascist to sex- 

isl lo simply “unpersuasive.” They are not surprised, “You don't 

oup to someone who has taught cultural relativism for 40 years 

nd say, "Sorry, old chap, but you're wrong, and expect to be 


are preaching that man's survival as a species 
out what kind of creature he is. “What is pro- 
1 kind of determinism,” they insist. “To those 
amin WW think that the law of gravity interferes with their freedom, 
ing to say. To most sensible people, this law is sim- 
hat iet? Something that has to be taken into account in dealing with 
sa | cate ‚+. In the behavioral sphere: we may be ignoring laws 
r anii] as tundamental.” Man must learn from his animal her- 


jit | E 
ages 10] ejs dinosaurs, say the anthropologists who are lay- 
е he 1 bets on the biological roots of man's behavior. 
theret = 
ated I NOTHER discipline in a state of flux is ac- ё 
riti ^. ‚ ® ademic sociology. It is largely an Amer- = 
cable f^^ invention. — By. It is largely E 


placa Moy. about 75% of the world's sociologists 

tern Pls. ES The discipline took hold in the univer- 

NUS the first World War. After World War II, with 
"must 


ni S LH . . 
D nd ands for applied social science by both in- 
m0 d *come RED sociologists began to do research 
to nsultants o " 
f 5 Nd solve the n ff campus. Asked to help ex 


ation's problems, sociology became al- 
0 x the liberal establishment. The “sociology 
$ ус 3 study in itself, and the '60s were es- 
ЖАШ m With work on such programs as urban 
S. ire оце соус of Economic Opportunity. When 
een ^ of, eir ollapsed, many social scientists became less 
qp tion w lutions, “We're asking ourselves harder 

roh oci noh Otto Larsen, executive officer of the 
H ards Lee O OBical Association, Political activism, 
änwater adds, “washed out. Sociologists 
Were not very good on the firing line. 
more what is the problem, rather than 


'Ssue iş 


| or don't do to change it.” 
nge it. 
i Social, Wendell Bell: There's a feeling that tra- 
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ever it does—curriculum planning, neighborhood studies, com- 
pensatory social factoring—doesn't really work." Such notions 
have been characterized by New York University Sociologist S. M. 
Miller and his colleague Ronnie Ratner as symptoms of "the 
American Resignation," the tag they give to the Nixon years. 
One of this resignation's principal themes is that many social prob- 
lems are insoluble "because they have their roots in immutable in- 
dividual characteristics." Miller and others stoutly deny this and 
point out that what the "resigned" theoreticians are really saying 
is that "nothing is wrong with America that lowering our ob- 
jectives won't solve." Columbia University Sociologist Herbert 
Gans believes that it is not that the programs of the '60s failed so 
much as that they were never really tried. Nevertheless, the '70s 
are not promising years for reformers. 

Sociologist Alvin Gouldner agrees: “The period of radical crit- 
icism in sociology has, for the moment, come to a halt. Criticism 
needs energy, and it needs courage, but people are getting tired. 
Today the radicals are licking their wounds." 

In the '60s, Gouldner writes, it became the role of the "sun- 
shine sociologist” to “foster the optimistic image of American so- 
ciety as a system whose major problems are deemed altogether 
soluble, if only enough technical skills and financial resources 
are appropriated.” This image included a vision of men “as the 
passive raw materials of society and culture.” This is a false view 
that does not take into account man’s reason or his passion, says 
Gouldner. In The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology, Gould- 
ner also argues that in the future sociologists should be more 
aware of themselves as a part of society, instead of pretending to 
objectivity. “The social world is to be known not simply by 'dis- 
covery' of some external fact, not only by looking outward, but 
also by opening oneself inward," he maintains. 

A similar conclusion has been reached by a former Harvard 
professor of government. “We have tended to suppose that every 
problem must have a solution and that good intentions should 
somehow guarantee good results," philosophized Henry Kissin- 
ger not long ago. "Utopia was seen not as a dream but as our log- 
ical destination if we only traveled the right road. Our generation 
is the first to find that the road is endless, that in traveling it we 
will find not utopia but ourselves." 

Many sociologists are making the same discovery. For them, 
and for some anthropologists and psychologists as well, a long- 
held vision of a utopia engineered by human minds has begun to 
fade. The new mood is one of bitter resignation for many. Others 
are hopeful that man can apply his newly found will to the re- 
alization of his limited but inherent potential. To these optimistic 
pragmatists, the idea that man is made by society is giving way 
to the notion that society has to be made by men, with all the per- 

sonal responsibility and travail that the task entails. 


PSYCHOLOGIST B.F. SKINNER WITH EARPHONES: IS MAN A RAT? 
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last week, USS. financial markets 
red through a period of star- 
lence. On Wall Street, stock 
dived. The Dow Jones indus- 
e fell 40 points to 923, down 
12% from the record high of 1052 in 
“<iq January. Stock traders clearly 
m ed the national anxiety about re- 
Y Ога inflation. (see THE CSS): But 
үң S had another major worry: ris- 
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5 lly sharp jump in the bank prime 
A Beha even the redoubtable Arthur 
"Gi Burns, chairman of the Federal Reserve 


Early in the week, seven big banks 
H raised the prime by half a percentage 
point, to 67476. That meant a jump in 
34%.,-If the charge on loans to the most credit- 


\%..- worthy companies. Burns, acting as 
n “TH chairman of the Phase III. Committee 
21A. “Hon Interest and Dividends, wasted no 


63%..-\їте summoning. the bank chiefs to 
25. Washington. Like a stern father herd- 
7VÁ«-Winp errant sons into the woodshed, he 
32 ..- {called them into his office one by one 
26%.,-0219 told them that so large a boost was 
14 lf not justified.” Chicago's Continental 
150-2 illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Bos- 
m "lons First National Bank, and New 
19.119 Marine Midland Bank obliging- 


325. shaved their increases to a more rea. - 


30. Sonable quarter-point. But three others 
an Jrad they would not budge—and by 
2 hae Week's end New York's Chemical Bank 
Ж рач Be Jump to 674%. So did Chase 
8^ attan, on | i i 
ie оа Oans to its biggest 
8/7] Slow Growth. Even if Washington 

5 the increase rolled 
) ollow victory. As In- 
ARES Chairman Burns well 
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Bankers in the Woodshed 


“3 ing interest rates, pointed up by an un-. 


Board, could not immediately reverse. ` 
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FEDERAL RESERVE CHIEF BURNS 
At best a hollow victory. 


Bankers complain that the result is 
а scramble by corporations to take ad- 
vantage of a bargain prime rate. “We 
are being inundated with business 
loans," says John R. Bunting, chairman 
of Philadelphia's First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Co., one of the prime- 
rate raisers. "Too much of our money 
is going to our prime-rate customers, re- 
stricting the flow to our other custom- 
ers," such as small businesses and in- 


MORTGAGE RATE 


Conventional first mortgage 
New home purchases— U.S. average 


PRIME RATE 
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dividuals seeking personal loans. There 
are even stories about corporations bor- 
rowing as much as they can at the prime 
rate and then lending some of the mon- 
ey back to the banks at higher rates. 
Burns himself is not totally opposed 
to a prime-rate boost, at least something 
in the range of a quarter-point. Last 
week his staff at the Federal Reserve 
worked out another ploy that some of 
his banker antagonists found intriguing: 
setting up two prime rates. One would 
be for loans to smaller business borrow- 
ers, and would be held relatively sta- 
ble; the other would apply to loans to 
giant companies, and would be free to 
move up and down according to mar- 
ket conditions. At present, it would un- 
doubtedly go up—resulting in a man- 
bites-dog oddity of General Motors and 
IBM paying higher interest rates than 
smaller concerns. Banks also have oth- 
er ways of getting more money out of 
customers if they are jawboned out of 
raising the prime; they can, for exam- 
ple, simply grant the prime rate to fewer 
borrowers. Since the prime rate is the 
lowest of all short-term business-loan 
charges, a borrower who cannot qual- 
ify for it automatically has to pay more. 
Thus business-loan charges seem sure 
to rise along with other interest rates, 
probably eventually including those on 
consumer and mortgage loans. 

Wall Streeters have good reason to 
be dismayed by that prospect. Rising in- 
terest rates tend to siphon into bank de- 
posits or bond purchases money that 
would otherwise go into stocks. -But 
many economists doubt that much dam- 
age will be done to the rest of the econ- 
omy. The rising rates will of course raise 
costs. But they may also help promote 
a needed slowdown in the pace of busi- 
ness growth later this year, by discour- 
aging companies from overborrowing 
to overexpand. 


The Trust-Nixon Bill 


The first full outline of the new 
trade legislation that Congress will con- 
sider this year came last week in a 
speech by House Ways and Means 
Chairman Wilbur Mills and the first an- 
nual report of President Nixon's Coun- 
cil on International Economic Policy. | 


The two sets of proposals are mirror im- 


ages of each other—and they add up to - 
what could be called a trust-Nixon bill. _ 
The proposals cannot be charact. 
as either free trade or protectioni: 
would give the President un р: 
authority to move just about 
he chose in either direction. - 
Mills’ stated belief 
‘showi 
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power to 1) raise or lower tariffs at his 
discretion, with the eventual goal of 
eliminating them altogether. 2) grant 
tariff breaks to developing countries, 
and 3) negotiate away such nontariff 
barriers to international commerce as 
discriminatory health and safety regu- 
lations, subject to congressional O.K. 
Mills would also like to empower 
the President to use a whole arsenal of 
devices to "safeguard" American indus- 
tries threatened by rising imports and 
retaliate against countries that discrim- 
inate against U.S. goods or run a "chron- 
ic" surplus in trade with the U.S. An 
obvious target would be Japan, which 
accounted for $4.1 billion of the $6.8 
billion deficit that the U.S. suffered last 
year in world trade. If Mills has his way, 
Nixon could raise tariffs against the 
goods of specific countries, establish 
quotas or negotiate agreements under 
which those nations would "voluntar- 
ily” restrain exports to the U.S. He also 
could grant tax credits, low-interest 
loans or even direct subsidies to 
American manufacturers who compete 
against subsidized foreign goods in the 
USS. or “third markets.” Further, Mills 
would let the President impose a short- 
term surcharge on all imports in a U.S. 
balance of payments “emergency.” 
Shift. Nixon has argued lately that 
he needs exactly such flexible authority 
to get other countries to tear down bar- 
riers to U.S. goods. Just how such au- 
thority would work out in practice is 
difficult to predict, because the only 
consistency in the President's record on 
trade is that he has seemed to shift with 
the political winds, Recently, he has 
loosened U.S. quotas on imports of meat 
and oil, in response to rising public wor- 
ry about inflation and the shortage of 
fuel. But he has also bowed to business 
pressure and restricted imports of tex- 
tiles and steel. Some foreigners, at pres- 
ent, do not quite trust Nixon to use a 
new and flexible authority wisely. Ear- 
ly overseas reaction to the Mills pro- 
posals focused on their protectionist 
rather than their free-trade aspects. Ital- 
lan executives, for example, warned 
that if Nixon invoked the protectionist 
devices contained in the Mills proposals, 
he would spur foreign retaliation that 
could touch off a disastrous trade war. 
Despite such potential problems, 
the Mills-Administration proposals 
stand an excellent chance of becoming 
law—though probably not in time for 
the round of world trade talks sched- 
uled to start in Tokyo in September. 
First reactions in Congress, where Mills 
is little short of all-powerful on eco- 
nomic matters, were favorable; New 
York Republican Representative Bar- 
ber Conable, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, said that the pro- 
osals could be "our magna carta of 
trade.” More important, Nixon has been 
weaning AFL-CIO Chief George Meany 
away from the much more protection- 
ist Burke-Hartke Bill. A Nixon- 


` Mills-Meany alliance would be practi- 
| cally unstoppable. 


COMMODITIES 


The Wild Present of Futures 


NVESTORS who thrive on high risk 
and fast action have found a hot new 
favorite that provides more thrills than 
Natomas Co., Levitz Furniture and oth- 
er former Wall Street high-flyers ever 
did in their heyday. Its price has risen 
so sharply that someone who got into 
the market seven months ago and 
played it wisely could have walked 
away early this month with a bundle 
100 times the size of his original 


investment. | 

The name of the new speculation 
game is soybeans. More precisely, it is 
soybean futures. One representative 
contract shot up from $3.20 per bushel 
last summer to a record $7 early in 
March and closed last week at $6.18. 
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That outstripped even the performance 
of feed corn, lumber studs, and other 
commodities—including metals—that 
have also been putting on a pyrotechnic 
show. The fireworks have tempted in- 
vestors, who not long ago considered 
soybeans to be little more than a health 
food. 

The best estimate is that the num- 
ber of commodity investors has bal- 
looned from 50,000 to half a million in 
the past five years. Michael Weinberg 
chairman of the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange, predicts that there will be 
3,000,000 by the end of the decade. Ma- 
jor brokerage houses are opening new 
commodity departments; Merrill Lynch 
recently started a commodity néwswire 
In late 1970 there were no mutual funds 
dealing in commodities; now there are 
43. Last week Rufenacht, Bromagen & 
Hertz, a brokerage house, bought a 
membership on the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange for $125,000, or $30,000 
more than the price of the last seat sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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FRENZIED TRADERS ON THE FLOOR OF CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
The name of the new speculative game is soybeans. 
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tential to depress prices, says CBT Pit 
Trader Richard H. Mayer. 
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that competes effectively against soy- 
bean meal for animal-feed protein. Last 
winter, a Manhattan. investor bought 
some orange-juice futures on the cal- 
culation that "all I need to make a prof- 
it is two hours of frost in Florida." It 
‘did not happen, and he lost. 

Investment studies have shown that 
at least three of every four amateur 
commodity players lose money in the 
long run. Yet the rewards for the win- 
ners—and the sheer excitement of the 
action—seem to hold a special fascina- 
tion for younger speculators. "We have 
a new crew of investors, people not 
scarred by the. Depression," says CBT 
Trader Mayer. “They take chances be- 
cause they want to live now." 


INVESTMENTS 


The Foreign Invasion 


For years, U.S. companies have 
been expanding overseas with Napole- 
onic gusto, swallowing up local firms 
from Stockholm to Singapore. Now a 
counterthrust is gathering momentum. 
European and Japanese businessmen 
are beginning to see the U.S. as a vast 
market ripe for exploitation; they are 
rushing to open Stateside banks, facto- 
ries and distribution centers. 

Direct foreign investment in the 
U.S. is believed to have increased by 
more than $1 billion in 1972, one of 
the largest yearly rises ever. Foreign- 
owned business assets still total only 
about $15 billion, compared to just over 
$90 billion in American investments 
abroad, but the foreign stake in Amer- 
ica last year grew in percentage terms 
as fast as the American presence over- 
seas. More than 500 foreign-owned 
‘firms now have holdings in U.S. man- 
ufacturing or petroleum companies. 

Fear of new U.S. barriers against 
imports has.prompted some foreigners 
to buy their own share of American 
business. "Sooner or later we would 
have run into protectionist action," says 
Masao Sawano, general affairs director 
of Japan's Toyo Bearing Manufactur- 
ing Co. Ltd., which recently opened a 
$1,000,000 ball-bearing plant in Chica- 


go. But the major attraction is the size 
and vigorous expansion of the U.S. 
economy. And now that the dollar has 
been devalued twice since late 1971, 
foreigners can build new U.S. factories 
more cheaply than before. 

Major Japanese companies have 
piled up millions of greenbacks by ex- 
porting consumer goods to the U.S., and 
are eager to put their treasure to work. 
Sony Corp. is investing $15 million in 
a color-TV assembly plant in San Di- 
ego that is expected to be turning out 
240,000 sets annually by year's end. A 
Hitachi subsidiary began producing 
magnets in March at a $2,000.000 plant 
in Edmore, Mich., that it owns jointly 
with General Electric. Mitsubishi, 
whose San Angelo, Tex. subsidiary 
plant has been turning out executive jets 
since 1967, recently acquired a factory 
in Moonachie, N.J., to make synthetic 
leather. The Tokyo government is en- 
couraging the push. This year it began 
giving Japanese investors a 3096. tax 
write-off on new U.S. ventures. 

To European investors, the U.S. of- 
fers an abundant supply of skilled labor 
—which is increasingly scarce at home 
—and an inflation rate that is low by 
current European standards. Farb- 
werke Hoechst АС. a West German 
chemical company, will spend $30 mil- 
lion this year to expand two existing 
American plants. Britains Cadbury 
Schweppes Ltd. broke ground last 
month on a $10 million chocolate fac- 
tory in Hazleton, Pa. 

U.S. banking laws prevent almost 
all American-owned banks from 
branching outside their home states, 
but foreign banks are under no such 
restriction. Japan's Sumitomo Bank and 
Britains Barclays Bank each have 
opened a total of 45 branches in Cal- 
ifornia, New York and Illinois. Bar- 
clays was nationalized in Egypt, the 
Sudan and Tasmania, and was given 
48 hours to get out of Libya. Barclays 
executives do not get as great a return 
on their money in the U.S. as they did 
in Africa, but they expect to be around 
longer. : 

Potential foreign investors still find 
much to make them hesitant abott ор- 
erating in the U.S.: labor costs are high, 
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the vaunted marketing skills of Amer- 
ican competitors and sheer size of the 
US. market are daunting, and antitrust 
Jaws are difficult for many alien exec- 
utives to comprehend. Yet after they 
have dipped a toe into the market, for- 
eign businessmen often grow more con- 
fident. Canon Inc., a Japanese maker 
of cameras and office equipment is tak- 
ing control of its U.S. marketing and dis- 
tribution after more than a decade of 
dealing through Bell & Howell. Says 
Canon President Takeshi Mitarai: “The 
parents had a child entrusted to foster 
parents, and now we want him back. 
We know him best.” New investments 
prompted by such confidence can only 
help reduce the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficit, create more jobs and pro- 
vide some healthy competition ‘for 
home-grown industries. 


CONGLOMERATES 


Winning Wallflower 


Like a wallflower at the country 
club ball, Ogden Corp. remained rela- 
tively unnoticed among the conglom- 
erates that flourished in the 60s. De- 
Spite its relative anonymity, though, 
Ogden is among the 100 biggest cor- 
porations in the country—a scrap me- 
tal-shipbuilding-food service empire 
that generates annual sales of more than 
$1 billion. It also has recovered more 
rapidly from ill fortune than many far- 
ther-famed conglomerates. 

Ogden’s earnings plummeted about 
55% in 1969, but in the next three years 
they climbed back up. In 1972 profits 
rose more than $5,000,000, to $32 mil- 
lion. The company resumed paying div- 
idends in December 1971 after a year- 
and-a-half suspension. Even so, inves- 
tors remain chary of conglomerates, 
and by the end of last week, Ogden's 
stock was still dawdling at $13 a share, 
down from a onetime high of $52. 

The company's turnaround is large- 
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ly the result of a reorganizat as 
qe a jumble of about 200 d 
iaries into four major divisions: metals, 
transportation, leisure and food pica 
tion. Top managers who were slow 

adjust were eased out, and losing prop- 
erties, notably a smorgasbord of restau- 
rants, were dumped. During the re- 
trenchment, Chairman Ralph E. Ablon 


all but halted expansion into new 
fields. 

A major drain on Ogden was its 
Avondale Shipyards near New Orleans, 
which during the 1960s made unusually 
low bids to gain Navy-destroyer con- 
tracts and then saw costs soar. In 1969 
the yard suffered a loss of $3.8 million, 
Ogden has since gathered the shipyard, 
its prosperous shipping business, which 
operates 20 vessels, and a stevedoring 
firm into a single transportation divi- 
sion, and last year the yard showed a 
small profit. Now Avondale expects to 
cash in big by helping to relieve the na- 


tion’s growing fuel shortage. It is in- : 


creasing production of liquefied-natu- 
ral-gas tankers that sell for $100 million 
each to transport gas from Algeria, In- 
donesia and elsewhere to the U.S. 
Another headache for Ogden was 
ABC Consolidated, a food-service firm 
that sells sandwiches, soft drinks, pop- 
corn and other snacks in thousands of 
moviehouses, factories and sports cen- 
ters, including the cavernous Pittsburgh 
Civic Arena. It also operates two snack- 
bar chains, Nedick's in New York City 
and Doggie Diners in San Francisco. 
ABC, which Ogden acquired in 1967, 
quickly overexpanded into full-service 
restaurants and in 1970. lost almost 
$5,000,000. “We eventually identified 


$40 million worth of business that was, 


‘not worth having," says Ablon. Ogden 
sold off the losers and raised earnings 
by folding ABC into its leisure group, 
which among other things runs five race 
tracks including Suffolk Downs in Mas- 
sachusetts. Noting the increasing con- 
cern of businessmen about the rapid rise 
in industrial crime, Ogden last year add- 
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east of the Rockies to deliver mail for 
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Selling routes to franchisees, each of 
whom paid $1,000 for the right to hang 
bags on the knobs of about 400 homes.* 
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А Costly Compromise 


After months of excited talk about 
sensational fare cuts on flights across 
the North Atlantic this summer, inter- 
national airlines finally gave passengers 
the real news last week: starting April 
15, rates will, in fact, go up. The 109 
lines that are members of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, the in- 
dustry's rate-fixing cartel, actually de- 
cided to continue fares at present levels 
through the rest of 1973— with certain 
adjustments to reflect recent rejiggering 
of currency-exchange ratios. For Amer- 
icans paying for their tickets in deval- 
ued dollars, prices will thus rise an av- 
erage 696, boosting the round-trip cost 
of the cheapest scheduled New York- 
London flight this summer to $332, up 
$19 from last year. 

The main reason for this disappoint- 
ment was a dispute between the U.S. 
carriers (Pan Am and TWA) and Brit- 
ish Airways over how much to charge 
for a new service that would have re- 
quired passengers to book 90 days be- 
fore takeoff for trips lasting 14 to 45 
days. The British wanted to charge $240 
in June and in August апа $290 during 
the peak month of July, while the Amer- 
ican lines adamantly held out for $299. 
Rather than risk a rate war when the 
current IATA agreement expires Satur- 
day, British Airways and most other Eu- 
ropean lines, which also wanted low 
fares, agreed with the Americans on the 
present arrangement. The only holdout 
is Greece’s Olympic Airways, but it is 
expected to yield. The “compromise” is 
likely to be costly to the scheduled air- 
lines as well as to their customers. It 
seems sure to drive more passengers to 
the unscheduled airlines that run cut- 
rate charter flights for as little as $179 
New York to London round trip. 


Rolls on the Block 


The name Rolls-Royce has been 
synonymous with elegance on wheels 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
All the more embarrassment, then, 
when Rolls-Royce Motors Ltd. was un- 
ceremoniously put on the auction block 
last week by a British bankruptcy re- 
ceiver to help pay off old debts. 

The old Rolls-Royce company went 
bust in 1971, overwhelmed by the cost 
of producing advanced jet engines for 
American planes; its aero-engine divi- 
sion was nationalized by the Crown and 
a new operation, Rolls-Royce Motors, 
was created to continue making cars, 
diese] engines and turbine parts. The 
motor business has done well; it posted 
nearly $10 million in pre-tax profits last 
year on sales of $110 million. So Re- 
ceiver Edward Rupert Nicholson had 
planned to sell shares in it to the Brit- 
ish public and use the proceeds to set- 
tle bills run up by the aero-engine op- 
eration. But a prolonged slump in the 
London stock market has prompted 
Nicholson to invite sealed bids from 
would-be corporate buyers instead. 

Among likely bidders are Unilever, 
the Anglo-Dutch industrial complex, 
and a consortium of British companies 
led by British Leyland Motors, pro- 
ducer of Jaguars, MGs, Austins and 
bodies for Rolls-Royces (General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler insist that they 
have no interest). If there are no bids 
above an undisclosed "reserve" price, 
estimated by London financiers at $120 
million to $150 million, then the sale 
is off. Otherwise, the company’s phys- 
ical assets will go to the highest bid- 


der, British or foreign—but only if - 


the buyer is a British company will it 
be allowed to keep the Rolls-Royce 
name. 


І capital partnership said: “They have 


Troubled Dream 


Shortly after acquiring Saturday 
Review in July 1971, Publishing Entre- 
preneurs Nicolas Charney and John 
Weronis unveiled a startling plan for re- 
vamping the amiable middlebrow week- 
ly into four special-interest monthlies. 
Following the successful pattern they 
had established at Psychology Today, 
Charney and Veronis also inaugurated 
a cornucopia of Saturday Review spin- 
offs, including book publishing, a book 
club and the sale of records and assort- 
ed cultural artifacts. At one point they 
were even vending mail-order fruit 
cakes, The idea, which seemed highly 
plausible, was to amass a large maga- 
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enough money for several months. 
There is a squeeze, and orders are to 
control costs very tightly. There is an ag- 
gressive desire to form a partnership 
with a strong company, preferably a 
publishing company, and snatch this 
thing out of the jaws of failure. 

What has gone wrong? The current 
trouble is at least in part attributable to 
the failure of an expensive 17 million- 
piece promotional mailing to boost cir- 
culation that went out just after Christ- 
mas. The post office, SR people charged, 
ruined the campaign by delaying or not 
delivering huge quantities of the mail. 
Said an ex-employee involved in the 
project: “Weeks and weeks later we dis- 
covered that bags and bags of mail were 
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Expansion, fruitcake and a search for new money. 


zine-subscription list and to sell these 
customers a variety of products. 

In stark contrast to this expansive 
dream, Saturday Review Industries has 
had to struggle to remain solvent, Back- 
ers have thus far plowed about $17 mil- 
lion into the privately held company, 
and more capital is now needed if the 
magazines and other divisions are to 
continue in their present form. SR Ex- 
ecutive Editor Ronald P. Kriss says that 
there is a “cash-flow crisis." It is the 
second such crunch since last summer. 
Executive Committee Chairman Fred- 
erick S. Wyle, who represents the in- 
vestors behind Veronis апа Charney 
confirmed last week that more funds are 
neede but denied i spate of rumors 
that one orumore of the monthli 
about to fed. Mes 

last fall, said Wyle, "we had planned to 
look Ѓол тоге money later. We've 
moved the plan forward.” 
One of the company’s principal 
backers is Pioneer Lands Corp. Last 
week a spokesman for the venture 


As part of a refinancing 


not even, delivered." Thus the cash in- 
flux from the promotion was far below 
expectations. Approximately 1% of 
those who received the mailing have re- 
sponded, and, given the cost of direct- 
mail advertising, SR in the end will have 
paid up to $25 for each $16 subscrip- 
tion obtained. 
But Saturday Review's 
can hardly be explained уед: 
gle botched promotion. Some observers 
think that the change in January 1972 
from a weekly format to four different 
monthly magazines—covering science 
the arts, education and the society—was 
a disaster. “Advertisers don’t know if it's 
a weekly or a monthly,” said Norman 
Cousins, SR’s former owner, and editor 
(and hardly an impartial critic), Cousins 
split with Charney and Veronis rather 
than fall in with their plans. He formed 
his own new magazine, World, which at- 
tracted some readers who otherwise 
ура һауе De with SR. 
otential subscribers to SR. 

been faced with a dizzying M 
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Editorially, the new magazines} "m 
not caught fire. Many of the articl ness di 
reviews are solid but predictable] tion wi 
rious handicap for publications sed grow st 
to establish a sharp new identity, Bij crew-ct 
monthly runs the inherent dangjinto a 
telling the specialist less than һем асгеѕ a 
to know about a subject like sio pecker 
—while overloading the general rej may eve 
Indeed, the most recent Saturday if lions ab 
view promotional ads have берб! coll 
stress the “family” of magazines т ard |} 
than the different areas covered byeqaraduat 
Such a roundabout return to the pime in 
eral-interest weekly approach woul 
an ironic and expensive circle ЇЇ | 
Charney-Veronis venture—if infit] Im tc 
journey is to last that long. 
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Last week, however, the Press. 4 
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Washington Post, the Washins 4 
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First Amendment. “This СО yp. 
blind itself," he said, "t9 U^ olf 
chilling effect the enforcem 
subpoenas would have ол.“ Ш 
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dom House. $7.95. 


„а Thoreau went into the 
| os to Pos what bo Еау 
arri d “the essential facts of li e." Spar- 

call” pe observed flowers blooming, 
Dike alling, seasons changing. Of 
Fe essential facts of Thoreau's 
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ге бом nature he wrote about. The 
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ice hash! Damoclean plumb bob had al- 
attirday jf ready fallen across the land. 
rade-of lj The future held a ring of bright 
beer cans. з 
gazine But as the actual wilder- 
aris ness disappears, the fascina- 
лабе: tion with wildness seems to 
ions sedi grow stronger. The dream of a 
entity. Bj crew-cut lawn has now grown 
t dangi jino a yearning for shaggy 
ап hewacres and a pileated wood- 
like stieypecker of one's own. People 
neral rexj may even be having hallucina- 
‘aturday tions about the wilds. In his lat- 
ve beguifest collection of essays, Ed- 
атте iy Ward “Hoagland, a Harvard 
ered bye) saduate who has spent a lot of 
| to ћете in some of the remotest, 
ich woukyereenest places in North 
ircle fo] America, writes that men still 
“if infactgelaim to have sightings of the ` 
mountain lion, or puma, a spe- 
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id ) iene thinks he saw one in 

D ү егїа Rockies. Whether 
be | М 9r not, the truth is that 
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does most of the listening. He greatly 
admires self-reliance and know-how: 
the man who minces lead pipe to make 
his own buckshot and carries bottle caps 
filled with wax to kindle his fire on wet 
nights. the man who keeps his canoe up- 
right in the rapids and knows which 
ferns to eat for breakfast. No historical 
fact or weathered detail seems insignif- 
icant in Hoagland's descriptions of 
worlds that are fading fast. Moose 
hearts as big as cannon balls and bears 
that love to eat the Day-Glo paint off 
trail markers resonate quietly with his 
own personal references to past loves 
and his statistics about man’s efforts to 
manage the wilderness. 

There is also an urban Hoagland 


NANCY CRAMPTON 


ESSAYIST EDWARD HOAGLAND 
A right to untrammeled nature. 


who writes about haunting a restaurant 
in New York’s meat-cutting district that 
offers go-go girls with hamburgers at 
11 a.m. Still another Hoagland worries 
about the fascist potential in hiring pri- 
vate armed guards to patrol his dan- 
gerous neighborhood and muses about 
political assassination and his own un- 
likely killer instinct. Hoagland the lit- 
erary man, the author of three novels 
that few people bothered to buy, turns 
a puritan eye on literary politics and ce- 
lebrity. "The clean handling of fame is - 
what’s asked for,” he says with his jeal- 
ousies tightly reined. “Not too much 
clowning with Eugene McCarthy, a low 
profile, a civilized private life wellen- 
claved within the mysteries of the craft” 
is his preference—an ideal as hunted 
out as the mountain lion in a landscape 


of public egos, _ 


4 


when the mas 
e 


Hoagland looks to the circus, "the last 
place left where somebody can teeter 
on the brink of death and the crowd 
won't yell Jump! " He finds his hero 
in Gunther Gebel-Williams, an animal 
trainer with an instinctive ability to or- 
chestrate big cats into tawny fugues. To 
Hoagland, Gebel-Williams seems "to 
live in a state of direct gaiety." Unlike 
Clyde Beatty. for example. he does not 
conquer his animals crudely but con- 
trols them with a lover's touch. 
Somewhere between Gebel-Wil- 
liams’ caged and sensuous art and the 
author's own ritual purifications in the 
woods lies the real wild—that state of 
constant tension between freedom and 
control. It is the bewilderness, an inex- 
haustible human resource that Hoag- 
land exploits while scarcely leaving a 
track on the forest floor. =R.Z. Sheppard 


South Toward Home 


SEVEN VOICES 
by RITA GUIBERT 
436 pages. Knopf. $10. 


This is an ambitious book. Rita Gui- 
bert, an Argentine and former LIEE en 
Espanol reporter, confronts the fact 
that though Latin American literature 
is now often acclaimed as perhaps the 
richest and most original in the world, 
it simply has not caught on with U.S. 
readers. Part of the problem, as has long 
been recognized. is language—though 
translations are generally improving 
and are sometimes excellent. A greater 
impediment is a Kind of cultural pre- 
conception, an unstated assumption 
that any art flourishing in Latin Amer- 
ica will be too exotic or too frivolous 
for North American tastes. Rita Gui- 
bert sets out to show how misleading 
this assumption is. She presents her ar- 
gument in an arresting series of long, 
first-person interviews with seven of 
Spanish America’s leading writers. 
They form a marvelous bridge of words 
to another culture, another world. 

Here is Miguel Angel Asturias, the 
leftist, Nobel-prizewinning novelist (El 
Senor Presidente. The Green Pope), re- 
laxing over tea in his Paris home and re- 
calling his 1920s youth in dictator-rid- 
den Guatemala. The leaders, he says, 
“kept themselves hidden, spinning evil 
from secret corners like spiders.” In pro- 
test, he created his “literature of com- 
mitment” to call attention to poverty 
and death on banana plantations and 
in quebracho forests. 


composes his enigmatic short 
and poems, learning them b : 
lence before confiding them to 

corder or a secretary Di 
Márquez, author of the br 
bian novel One Hundred 
tude. 


too timid to become what he really in- 
tended to be: a stage magician. 
' The best interviéws are with two 
writers who are still almost unknown 
in the U.S. Octavio Paz, Mexico's most 
distinguished poet and essayist (TIME, 
Jan. 29), impresses the reader as one of 
the most provocative thinkers in the 
West. Gracefully, lucidly, he talks of 
topics as diverse as the rebellion of mod- 
ern youth (“ап explosion of despair’), 
the art of Marcel Duchamp, Sade's phi- 
Josophy (“His model is not a volcano, al- 
though he liked volcanoes very much, 
but cold lava"). Paz even notes the first 
feminist, Penthesilea, legendary queen 
of the Amazons, who ruled from "a 
throne of vertigo and tides.” 

In his interview, Cuba's Guillermo 
Cabrera Infante manages to set ир à 
showy verbal circus, as full of puns, 
mockery and acerb wit as his novel 
Three Trapped Tigers, which was pub- 
lished in the U.S. last year. He wrote 
the book in the early 1960s, while em- 
ployed as a magazine editor and cul- 
tural attaché producing revolutionary 
rhetoric for Fidel Castro, whom he de- 
tests—“a gangster who has become a 
policeman." The only things that are 
run well in Cuba, Cabrera Infante says, 
are “the three Ps— police, propaganda 
and paranoia as a system of govern- 
ment.” Not surprisingly, he now lives 
in London. 

Sadly, perhaps significantly, Gui- 
bert found only Chile's Nobel laureate, 
Poet Pablo Neruda, in his native land, 
and Neruda was busily running for 
President on the Communist ticket in 
1970. "Poets have just as much right to 
govern as businessmen or lawyers or sol- 
diers," Neruda said, but another Marx- 
ist, Professor Salvador Allende, won the 
election. All the other writers were in 
the U.S. or Europe, pleased to be tem- 
porarily away from what even Neruda 
calls Latin America’s “intellectual un- 


derdevelopment." To hear them talk, · 


their vast continent sometimes seems as 
small and stifling as a village. Yet the 
point is that self-exile gives the writers 
a necessary distance from what is clos- 
est to them, their invariable subject 


—home. a Philip Herrera 
- Master and Slave 
FRANTZFANON 


by IRENE L. GENDZIER 
300 pages. Pantheon. $10. 


Frantz Fanon was born an outsid- 
er. He lived on the cusp of history, 
ground between implacable opposites. 
A black man from Martinique, Fanon 
grew up in the intensely French and 
white-oriented prewar culture of that is- 
land. Making it there, he went to France 


to train as a psychiatrist with whites as... 
his patients. Then, in 1953, he moved - 
to Algeria to direct a mental hospital 
crowded with North African Moslems, 
between Freud and Marx, Fa- 
himself into the opening 
f the Algerian revolution and be- : 
CC-0. In Public бошай, 


Тогп 
flung 


гапа 


ame опе of the FL [ 
a and theorists. He fell sick, m 
neyed to Moscow for a cure, but "i 
eventually told by Soviet specialists 
the only hope for his leukemia TES 
Washington, D.C. In the Nationa n 
stitutes of Health hospital in Bethesda, 
Md., weeks before he died in 1961 at 
age 36, he received the first copies of 
his last and most revolutionary book, 
The Wretched of the Earth. The FLN 
had his body flown to Tunis and buried 
him with honors in Algerian soil, while 
a CIA agent stood by his grave. . 

Today the Algerians minimize Fa- 
non’s role in their victory. They have 
all but made him a nonperson in the 
land he struggled for. Yet his early and 
passionate assertion that black culture 
is beautiful, as well as his later preach- 
ing that the oppressed can heal their 
souls through the cathartic effect of 
revolutionary violence, posthumously 
turned Fanon into a hero forsome white 
radical theorists and some American 
blacks. 

Fanon's books, though not highly 
original, gain an undeniable authentic- 
ity because they spring 50 intensely 
from what he lived and observed. He 
had read Hegel, who wrote in the most 
abstract way of the distorting effects of 
the master-slave relationship on the psy- 
chic life of the slave. He had also read 
and been deeply influenced by Sartre, 
who (in Anti-Semite and Jew) gave He- 
gel’s master-slaye analysis labyrinthine 
new twists. Hegel was not a slave, how- 
ever, nor Sartre a Jew. But Fanon was 


black. His most significant work came ~ 


out of his sudden realization, as a black 
psychiatrist in an Algerian mental hos- 
pital, that the fact of French colonial 
domination caused unique and grave 
psychic disorders in the objects of op- 
pression, Fanon's Moslem patients, 

In Fanon’s, life and works there is 
stuff in plenty for biographers. It is all 
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THEHAWK IS DYING 
by HARRY CREWS 
226 pages. Knopf. $5.95. 
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This gleefully savage little novel ith са 
troduces fiction’s most dedicated Mexperie 


freak since Augie March swept th world. 


Mexico with an eagle in tow. 
Gattling, an otherwise sober, IE] 


working owner of 
business in Gainesville, 


mined to train a red-tailed Шү 
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manic text, The 
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; 're a Pan Am [ 
тар aa just landed 
poss 747 on the steamy 
1 à a of New Delhi airport. 
Бе, ош three hundred and 
acid ty two passengers have 
"lighted, and you're begin- 


; relax. 3 
ШЕ siart wondering what @ 


||... family's doing right 4 
j йт um Home іп New York. ^ 
va look at your watch. It's 
‘| Rolex GMT-Master, show- 
|| ing local time correct to the 
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| t second. So you turn the 
| Bering outer bezel, and it tells 
Wn ris vou the time back home in New 
nd de York and will keep telling you 
E New York time as long as you wish. 
tition | This unique feature obviously 
п hine has many uses, both professional 
e телі and other wise. 
race Jus) But it’s by no means the only 
| reason why Pan Am chose the 
GMT-Master to be their official 
timepiece. 
The main reason was that the 
GMT-Master is a Rolex Oyster. 
| And Rolex Oysters are built 
le novell with сарала patience by the most 
E experienced craftsmen in the 
i Ger World. 
per, b] They work on each watch for 
osea Ver twelve months. The final 
4, is ТШЕ is not a watch at all, but a 
a ironometer': a fact we signify 
jg hS p^ the Rolex red seal, which you 
ап see below. 
rederid | hronometer" isone of the most 
_fasistPUght-after titles in Switzerland. 
im we » I can only be bestowed by 
0 10 к Swiss Institutes for 
ii SS Chronometer Tests after 
"касу d the movement's 
do week ragruelling 
" | Our rotor self. 
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Rolex means we're responsible 
for only a fraction of the annual 
production of Swiss watches. 

But accuracy alone is not enough. 
To keep their precision timing, 
movements have to be protected 
from dust, dirt and water. 

The protection we give our 
‘Perpetual’ movement is the Rolex 
Oyster case. Each one is carved 
out of a solid block of surgical 
stainless steel or 18ct. gold. Our 
craftsmen perform 162 separate 
operations to turn this chunk of 
metal intothe toughest watch case 
in the world. Then they carry out 
a further 38 operations making 
and fitting the Twinlock Winding 
Crown, which actually screws 
down onto the case, rather like a 
submarine hatch. 

You'll get some idea of how well 
the 'Perpetual' movement is pro- 
tected by reading this extract from 
one of the many letters which we 
keep (rather proudly) in Geneva: 

“Two of us spent ten daysclimb- 
ing in the Ruwenzoris in Western 


Uganda. On iar the third 
4 ^. 6 
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day we reached a hut at 
13,000 ft., after a tiring march; 
it was in the evening and very 
cold with rain, sleet and snow 
falling. During a brief break 
I went to a stream nearby for 
a quick wash, and as I was 
taking off the Rolex it slipped 
à through my numb fingers in- 
to the stream. A foot down- 
stream from where it had 
fallen, the stream dropped into 
a five-foot hole and continued 
=") Its course for the next twenty 
yards underground. It being nearly 
dark and cold I was unable to see 
the watch and offered a reward to 
anyone who could return it to me 
next day. 

“The stream was almost freezing 
having come from a glacier a mile 
higher up, nevertheless next morn- 
ing the porters were in the stream 
and after half an hour found the 
watch caught by its strap in the fast- 
flowing water and still working... 
The watch has continued to keep 
perfect time ever since, without 
even a cleaning." 

This was sent to us by an English- 
man living in East Africa. Obviously, 
owning a Rolex gives him a great 
deal of satisfaction. 

Almost as much as it gives our 
craftsmen, who spend their lives 
making sure that each Rolex they 
make is a superb example of their 


a Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 
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Talismanic test. 


inate the book. When the bird is fi 
trained, Crews’ assertion that Ge 
has achieved harmony with “оте 
mutable continuity” rings more of 
oric than of convincing fiction, | 
much of the time Crews maintain 
kind of control that extracts full 
value from an episode while at thes 
time making it seem hilarious. Geog) 
retarded 22-year-old nephew Fret! 
example, falls asleep while smokin 
his waterbed and somehow тапа 
drown. = Christáplér Рон 
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' Àir France introduces the Tahiti break: Tokyo Tahiti-Lima, 
Because a businessman needs all the breaks he can get. 


When business takes you from the Orient to South America, Air France 


ittle paradise along the way. We're opening a new route between Tokyo 
and Lima by way of Tahiti. 
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| Ifyou can resist Tahiti’s exotic charms, you can make the trip with just 

ital) a short refueling stop. But why not let yourself be seduced by this fabulous place 
on 5 
(3) | that exists for most people only in dreams. 

(10 | Ms 
DNE ЖШ Enjoy Tahiti smooth sandy beaches, turquoise crystal water and 

en 1 p LI f D o . . 
дїї | dyllic climate. Not to mention its legendary hospitality. 

li 1 

shies Om Then after a few days you can go back to business 

ШИ! n 1 . . 
к. | Owing you've had one of life's most beautiful breaks. 
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Citibank-the bankthatindustry — 
looks to for expansion financing. 
In Milan—and around the world. 


requests. We do business in any currency, 
And Citibankers have a world of under- 
standing of the complex financial needs 

of growing companies. We have fully 
staffed branches, subsidiaries, and affiliates 
in 90 countries. Ready to expand? 

We're ready to help. 


'The bigger your expansion requirements, 
themore you'll appreciate the financing power, 
experience, and innovativeness of Citibank. 
No matter how much you require, we can 
frequently act as your principal source of 
growth money. Our rates: competitive. Our 
service: cooperative. We act fast on loan 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK i) Justsay |f 
Broadest Shoulders in the World of Banking “Citibank” T^ 


Milan Citibankers in front of the Duomo 
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The following exhibitions will prove a valuable crue to our mutual prosperity. 
Why don't you visit Tokyo? 


| Fluid Power International '73 Exhibition 

|— $ 

; Low-Cost Automation Show '73 Tokyo Harumi 

I ———— —————— —— Sept. 17-22 International 
e. о П Robot Show '7 3 Trade Center 
' Electronics Control Engineering Show | 


| Tokyo Harumi 
13th National Scientific Show Sept. 27 - Oct. 1 International 
= ae Trade Center 


16th National Machinery and Metal Show 


4th Physical Distribution & Material Handling Show Osaka Minato 


International 
Exhibition Hall 


November 
7-13 


November 27- 
December 1 


March 27 - April 1 


International Anti-Pollution Show '73 Osaka 


Surface Treatment Exhibition 1973 


Techno '73 Tokyo 
International Exchange of Technology & Capital) 


Science 
` Museum 


International Anti-Pollution Exhibition 1974 Tokyo 


Tokyo Harumi 
International 


| i ; ay 
Nternationa| Security & Safety Exhibition Trade Center 
y, y 


Ask for information & materials at Embassy of Japan, JETRO, JAL 


THE NIHON KOGYO SHINBUN 


(THE JAPAN INDUSTRIAL DAILY N EWS) E2 


WR 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT ae 


7-2, I-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Chain of Command 


Sir / Ido not find it appalling that L. Patrick 
Gray III considers the FBI just "part of the 
chain of command" or that he cooperates 
in every way possible with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, who should be above suspicion. 
What is appalling is that our Chief Exec- 
utive is not above suspicion but smack in 
the middle of it. 

CHARLES H. WITHROW 

Cincinnati 


Sir / While I am in sympathy with the gen- 
eral tone of your article, advocating impar- 
tial law enforcement and non-politicization 
of the FBI, I must take exception to your 
criticism of Gray's remarks that he was just 
“part of the chain of command" that leads 
to the White House. Surely he must be re- 
sponsible to somebody. What would be the 
alternative? Perhaps another branch of the 
Government, giving us the legislative, Ju- 
dicial, executive and investigative? 

HENRY J. SHOTTER 

Spokane, Wash. 


Sir / We are only demoralizing the whole 
FBI and undermining the discipline and re- 
spect that the top cop deserves. 

He is, like you and me, only human 
and has party preferences. That does not 
mean he is not well equipped to do a good 
and honest job in the FBI. 

(MRS.) MARIA V. PLOSS 

Orlando, Fla. 


Time for Europe 


Sir / It certainly was TIME to focus on a 
growing Europe [March 12] that is grap- 
pling for maturity. More power to its plan- 
ners, politicians and economists. 

PETER SCHULZ 

Cincinnati 


Sir / You said people want to retain their 
own nationalities and are reluctant to be- 
lieve in a united Europe. I think you are 
wrong. Wherever you go in Europe, and I 
have verified the fact myself, you can hear 
young people saying "We Europeans." It is 
impossible to build Europe in seven days. 
We have our past, our traditions and our 
civilizations. We do not want to get rid of 
them, but only take the best in each. 

JOELLE NUTTIN 

Viersen, West Germany 


Sir / Do we have the right to be critical of 
Western Europe's nation states because of 
their massive inequities and their failure to 
create communion after 15 years of Com- 
mon Market experience? 

_ Statistics show that such “massive in- 
equities in education and income distribu- 
tion” have not been erased over a much 
longer period of time in our own 50 states. 

R.D. MANNING, M.D. 
Prairie Grove. Ark. 


Sir / Thank you for the very fine article on 
minorities in Europe. It is the existence of 
these minorities that justifies the dream of 
a unified Europe—a Europe where the cen- 
tral authority will be far enough away to 
leave more freedom to the ethnic and cul- 
tural minorities that are now crushed by our 
national governments. 
ANTONIO E.M. ATTANASIO 
Lecco, Italy 


Sir / A foreign traveler can literally get lost 
in the cultural war between the French- and 
ish-speaking peoples of Belgium. By 
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law, all road signs give to 
tances in both D DE 
ave the habit of oblitera Qus 

Шире with black paint. Re dl Es 
kind follows. A few years аво. while пу; 
ing toa Brussels suburb, I came to point 
where five roads met. There were ed | 
rection signs in both languages, all b M s 
out. I spoke both French and Flemis m 
was able to ask a native. When І asked him 
for la bonne route in French, he smugly re- 
fused to answer, but when 1 asked for de 
weg, he obliged, somewhat startled! 

HAROLD FEENEY 

Commander, U.S.N. (ret.) 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Too Much? 


Sir / Granted that TIME often displays a 
penchant for catchy alliteration and some- 
times assumes the role of debunker. Still, 
isn't calling the likes of Washington, Frank- 
lin and Hamilton "the Mayflower Mafia 
[March 12] a little too much? 

STEVE DAVIS 

Atlanta 


Dedication to Hope 


Sir / lama victim of cancer. You have done 
a great service to me, and so many like my- 
self, who hunger for information upon 
which we might pin our hopes. Your cover 
story on Dr. Good [March 19] has provided 
such hope, and I thank you for it. But most 
of all, 1 thank Dr. Good for his dedication, 
as well as all the other unsung heroes who 
are, at this moment, in their laboratories 
searching for a way to keep us alive. 

SHIRLEY SPINDEL 

West Hempstead, N.Y. 


Sir / The article on immunology and Dr. 
Robert Good is one of the best I have ever 
read on the subject. 

. It is regrettable that my own profes- 
sion of osteopathy has not followed through 
with research along these lines, as suggest- 
ed by its founder, Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, 
who stated some 75 years ago that "nature 
has been thoughtful enough to place in man 
all that the word ‘remedy’ means." 

BEN C. SCHARF, D.O. 
Seaford, N.Y. 


Sir / The science of immunology dates bac 
considerably farther than the WES 1796. ih 
the year A.D. 1000 the Chinese physician 
Yo-Meishan successfully inoculated the 
emperor's grandson with dried crusts of 
smallpox to render him immune from a se- 
rious attack. This practice of inoculation 
was introduced into England in 1721 by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, wife of the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, who 
had had her son inoculated in Turkey. k 

JOHN T. LOFTUS 

Chicago 


No Admission 


Si Xu book review on 
and the Union by William Ѕеггі 
19] states: "In the end, U.A.W, Tene 
cheered a settlement that, by Woodcock's 
admission, could have been won before the 
ка! ee meant that the 
rike itself was little more th -col- 
TÉ саа. ап a blue-col 
‘Of course, I did not make such “а - 
mission,” because I could not have ites 
Mr. Serrin only implied, without any evi- 


The Company 


dence, that the ѕе етеп 
able in September. Even he 
such a ridiculous admission 
LEONARD WOODCOCK 
President 
International Union 
Detroit ] 
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Cleanest Sport 


Sir / Re the disgusting wife. 
between Yankee Pitehole арр 
and Mike Kekich [March 19}. 12 ety 
to see Baseball Commissioner pe ОША 
throw these two immature clowns ke | 
major leagues, not so much Tos оу 
did but for being stupid enough tel 
whole country know about it. Bis It; 
only our most popular sport, but рай, 
ways been our cleanest What 

EARL PRICE 

President 

Senior Babe Ruth League 

Greenwich, Conn. 


Sir / I'm not saying we should eleg Wu 
Kekich and Fritz Peterson to the Hal 
Fame, but whatever postgame activity | 
choose is their business. j 
LEONARD MATTEO JR. | 
Hamden, Conn. | 


The House That Jane Built | 


Sir / Your shabby treatment of Jane Fe] 
filming 4 Doll's House [March 12] isn: 

ing more than a pandering to that рў 
your audience that believes all feminis 
viragoes and/or lesbians. Miss Fontai} 
talented artist and a courageous _ 


deserves at the very least unbiased coy 

age by your magazine. 
MRS. WILLIAM G. KATZ 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


м, | 
Sir / Your article regarding the moni 
aptation of A Doll's House has, Lam“ 
confirmed not only in my mind but ay 
the minds of many other Americans tity, 
that we do not need Jane Fonda. М, | 
da is not an actress but an activist ^ 


done more harm than good in 
our P.O.W.s home does her thing: 
DOREL FIELD 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


The P.O.W.s and the Protester! 
" e 
Sir / P.O.W. Colonel Risner said Pj 
testers were responsible for the 
two of his imprisonment—so™ 
great majority of the American 
ways knew. goo! 
Now would seem to be 8 "sg 


for great protesters’ such ® (6i 
Brooke, Fulbright, Church and куп 


to seek amnesty from the, 

from the P.O.W.s for thei 

part in delaying the peace. 
CHARLES DURLING 
Brockton, Mass. 


consi 


NT 

Sir / Most demonstrators belit gs 
shortened the war. At least th eY а 
it! As for myself, even knowing | 
tests may have lengthened ол 
have kept on demonstrating: = off! 
a strong thing when you are P 
try that is in the wrong. 

DANIEL R. MCMAHON 

Brigantine, N.J. 


Address Letters to TIME beter 
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Tokyo 100, Japan 
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| “The quiet 212 electronic from Philips 


| From the new 212 you'll hear no wow,no flutter, no click. Because 
Philips let electronics take over from mechanics. Silent touch controls have 


Tid | Be ou ш even for speed selection. 

Бош end of the record, the по у О ы px "x 
yr siti The 212 uses the quiet precision of D e А p ME ee i 
M i] S to bring you better HiFi. 

but it hy 
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has world-wide distribution of quality auto components to suit British, European, Japanese and Australian ve 
Repco supplies original equipment to vehicle manufacturers and has manufacturing and/or merchandising ope 
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pEKLY NE ү mere prospect of a wintertime visit to Siberia, where some of 

mM the world's lowest temperatures have been recorded, is enough to 
open 1898-1929 give anyone cold feet. TIME's Moscow bureau chief John Shaw, how- 

pounders: Pg. LUCE ue У таараа no tpe deg ever, eagerly anticipated such a trip to report this week's story on Si- 
Lie Hedley Donovan d beria. Since arriving in Moscow a year ago, Shaw had been planning 
iieri oord: Andrew eis àn excursion to the vast region between the Urals and the Pacific, but 
erent Jane R S Ранее: James A. Linen not until last November did he find the time—and get the permission 
Chairman EAI егпаїопай Chad в. беа Keyl? of Russian authorities—for the trip. Shaw spent two weeks touring Si- 


beria at that time, then returned for a second look in February with 
аА Та M Om НЕЕ Photographer Howard Sochurek. 

бырт: For Sochurek, whose color photographs accompany the article, 
l February's visit was his 15th to the Soviet Union since 1958. This 
NAGING EDITORS 


IMAN SIN Jamieson, Richard. M. Sedmón time both he and Shaw were treated to a view of Russia's interior 
roy J. Gort, EO 


Peet eter к mania Joi p Eb that few foreign journalists have ever seen. They traveled to the west- 
AIOR EDITORS А. dneh, Leon Jaroff, Marshall Loeb, Jason McManus, ern Siberian oilfields of Samotlor and Surgut, and emerged with the 
d e, C 7 : 
froh def Christopher ole e first color photographs of the area ever taken by an American pho- 
Í Diplomatic Editor: ерее ward Jack s А 
NT Pemational Editor: RP Associates Curtis Prendergast, tographer. At Aldan, So HOWARD SOCHUREK 
| ег: 


| е churek talked Aeroflot 
| RECTOR: Louis R *Glessmann А 


: Bolwell, Clell Bryant, Gilbert Cant, George J Officials into renting him 
| ASSOCIATE EDORS ilii RS Doerner, Martha M. Duffy, Frederic Golden, ү 


Миг, Gerald Cl. t Hughes, Geoffrey James, Timothy М, James, Т.Е Kalem, a helicop ter to photo- 
lip Herrera, Rober ЭЧ ‚ Jonathan Z. Larsen, Ed Magnuson, Lance Mor га 
le TEH Кее. Smith: Edwin С. Warner. B 5 арһ the gold fields and 


Ra eo areata Maia track down the reindeer 
а Fay, Jose M. Ferrer Ill, herds that graze in the 
area. In the eastern Si- 
berian republic of Bu- 
[| LePORTER- RESEARCHERS: Marylois Purdy Vega (Chief), Nancy 1. Williams ryat, he visited and be- 


68 Heads: Priscilla В. Badger, Maria Luisa Cisneros (Letters), Marta came the first American 


| Fitzgerald Dorion, Dorothy Haystead, renle Nadasdy, Raissa Silverman, 3 to photograph the iso- 
ceni : Audrey Ball, Jean Bergerud, Margaret С. Boeth, Nancy Мс E 
ое Kathlean Cool Leah shanks Gordon paren Мер. lated. Buryat Buddhist 


n, Harriet Heck, Anne Hopkins, Мыс Newman, Sue Канев, Erika К. San- 


een Shields, Betty Suyker, F. Sydnor Vanderschmidt, Rosemarie Т monastery. 


Cold feet, in fact, be- 


Ichek, Harriet Baumgarten, Patricia Beckert, Laura Bell, Peggy T. Ber- 
N, Diana Crosbie. Rosamond Draper, Mary Earle, Robert L. Gol stein, Ros- came a very real prob- 
; ^0 Halvorsen, Georgia Harbison, Marion Knox, Janet Leamen, Amanda Мас: lem for both Shaw and 
2 osh, Gaye McIntosh, Sara C. Medina, Alexandra Mezey, Brigid O'Hara- ү Wa 
z f ester, Hilary Orere, Spey Rigby, Zono Sparks, Mary Themo, REOS Sochurek, but: the — 74 
Witenam Unda Young." y, Susanne 5. Washburn, Genevieve Wilson, Paul A. temperatures that they 
KOREPONDENTS: Murra encountered proved es- JOHN SHAW HOWARD SOCHUREK & 
tnior Corresponde ially difficult for th 
Washington: pecially aicu r e . 
Sankey CERA ) photographer. The moving parts of his camera froze, the film turned 
Ki brittle, and the metal adhered to his skin whenever he tried to focus 
the lens. 


To save time in covering the vast distances, Shaw and Sochurek 
3 did most of their traveling by air, including one memorable morn- 

mos ES соет, ing when they waited 20 minutes in —25? weather before the Aero- 
anos, San фло Detroit Ed 
edel Ungehe : 


win M. Reingold, K.L, Ной. Hous- flot crew arrived and unlocked the plane. “It had been sitting on the 

ger, John J. Austin. United Na- 4 5 N rA Sad 
[rone Wian Ree freezing runway all night," Shaw recalls. The temperature inside 
i S was about 20 below, and there were thick icicles inside the door. 
Finally.a crewman hauled aboard a hose from the engine-warmup | 
truck and began blasting hot air straight into the cabin. It was rough, 1 
but it worked—a bit like Siberia itself." Our story was written by Con- 
tributing Editor Marguerite Johnson, who in 1970 saw the region 
from a somewhat different perspective: a coach window on a Trans- 
Siberian railroad train during a week-long trip across Siberia. à 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


After the War, Peace? 


The date set by the Pentagon as the 
beginning of the American phase of the 
Viet Nam War—Jan. 1, 1961—was cho- 
sen arbitrarily for bookkeeping purpos- 
es. It was ten years after U.S. financial 
aid began to flow to the South Vietnam- 
ese. more than two years after the first 
American advisers were killed, 37 
years before the Gulf of Tonkin Res- 
olution and four years before the Ma- 
rines landed at Danang. So it seemed 
altogether fitting that the end of the 
American involvement in the Viet Nam 
War—March 30, 1973—should also fall 
on a rather random day: 35 days after 

the last American battlefield casualty, 

and before an end to the bombing in In- 

dochina (now over Cambodia), to the 

financial aid, or to the substantial ci- ` 
vilian presence. 

With all the .G.Ls and P.O.W.s 
home, Americans now seem all too will- 
ing to forget about Viet Nam. The ques- 
tion is—can they forgive? Taxpayers al- 
ready are showing a marked reluctance 
to spend money on the postwar recon- 
struction of North Viet Nam. Even be- 
fore the P.O.W.s' revelations of torture, 
the Chicago Sun-Times asked readers 
to vote whether or not they favored aid 
to North Viet Nam; 1,701 people re- 
sponded—and the vote was almost 10 
to | against aid. Surely that opposition 
has now increased. 

And what about the reconstruction 
and reconciliation of the. U.S.? There 
seems scarcely more eagerness for that. 
In the same speech in which he asked 
Americans to "meet the great challeng- 
es of peace which can unite us," Pres- 
ident Nixon once again" denounced 
those who had pressed for an earlier 
peace, insisting that they had been a 
"small but vocal minority" who had lev- 
eled an "unprecedented barrage of crit- 
icism" and had been willing to “humil- 
iate" their country. If that was the bugle 
call to brotherhood, it sounded a rather 
sour note. Perhaps Henry Kissinger 
and, say, Daniel Ellsberg should nego- 
tiate an intranational cease-fire. 


Death of a Collector 


Throughout most of his 53 years 
and various careers, Jesse Burgess 
Thomas of Washington, D.C., had been 
à compulsive collector. As a member 
of the Merchant Marine, an editor for 
a Tokyo. newspaper (Japanese was 
among his six languages), a naval his- 
orian and a part-time cab driver, he 
ES 
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had amassed a staggering collection of 
both valuables and junk—hand-tinted 
Japanese slides, 30 broken umbrellas, 
first-day issues of stamps, old cottage 
cheese containers, nautical charts and 
Oriental altar pieces. In addition, 
Thomas had acquired an annoying hab- 
it: not paying his rent. 

His landlord gave him several warn- 
ings and then took him to court. Last 
week, to carry out a court-ordered evic- 
tion, a deputy U.S. marshal and a crew 
of twelve moved into his apartment and 
dragged his belongings onto the side- 
walk. There, passers-by wantonly began 
to loot and destroy. When Thomas re- 
turned home to see his treasures scat- 
tered about, he collapsed on the side- 
walk from a heart attack. In half an 
hour, he died. His neighbors argued 
over who was to blame: his landlord, for N ; à 
showing too little compassion; each oth- Т j Т. was 
er, for showing too much greed; or the ў j Walled 
local police, for not protecting his prop- ssuccessfu 


0 


erty. On one point all were agreed: Jesse ا‎ "a doe 1 
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The Secret Tax Form 


It has become too difficult for a poor 
man to run for President and too easy 
for moneyed citizens to buy influence 
among the presidential candidates 
whom they support. In December 1971 
Congress passed a simple rider to the 
Revenue Act that, while not solving all 
the problems, could at least provide can- 
didates with the funds to launch a cam- 
paign without pressure from private } 3 
backers. Under the bill, each taxpayer $ M oM 

.cannow direct the Government to send MEER EN 
$1 of his taxes to a presidential cam- 
paign fund—at no cost to himself—by 
making a simple check mark on his tax 
forms, indicating whether the money 
should go to the Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Independents or to a general fund. 

Since it clearly works to the advan- 
tage of the impoverished Democratic 
Party, the measure has met with con- 
siderable skepticism from the White 
House. And the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has been hardly cooperative. The 
check-off was not put on the regular 
1040 form, but on a separate form 
4875, that is a nuisance to obtain. There 
has been little promotion, and less ad- 
vertising. As a result, only 3.3% of the 
first 24.3 million taxpayers filing returns 
this year have made use of the provi- 
sion. Yet a poll conducted for the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund showed that 53% 
of those questioned favored the check- 
off once it was explained: Conclusion: 
the IRS should try the check-off once 
more—this time with feeling. 
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“MT was a triumph for what might ‘be 
7B саса Housewives’ Lib—the most 
1 Auccessful boycott by women since Ly- 
Агага. Fed up with rising food prices, 

putraged by advice from various Wash- 

‘ ston officials to eat fish, eat cheese, 

r just eat less, thousands of women 

[К to the streets in protest. In scores 
af Pf cities ада towns, they demonstrated, 
К praded, piCaed, pamphleteered and 

Wadgered politicians. They cut down 
per purchases of meat, pledged meat- 
èss Tuesdays and Thursdays and, in an 
ош boycott planned for this week, 
СИЛ to buy no. steaks, chops, 
d hamburger at all. In riposte, 
M cae eaders said that they would 

, «T animals off the market, thus 
BI ^ne an artificial shortage to keep 

Ices Propped up. 
wh, Пап audacious assault o am- 
N OM kı o Stbook, U.S. food m tate 
bod ОДЕВ Consumer prices for 
IER ae In January and 2.4% in 
[ Koran пе fastest rate of gain since 
liic pro аг. Even the most opti- 
i gnosticators in Washington 
» I! nothing were done to 
ue Ц would continue 
and perhaps longer, 
орет, the problem of high уы 
Prices js literally a gut is- 
y "ауе been demanding with 
Insistence that President 

| Nixon UC controls, i 

Wo топ, OOK action last week. 
as after he had loosened 
ice controls in Phase III, 


у X 
У ү after he had publicly ex- 


died for controls on food, 
SES gil another of his 
DOuts, Appearing on 
, levision, he announced 
emng imposed on 

оК and lamb, А 
ul not be able to sell 
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those meats for more than the highest 
prices that they had collected in the past 
30 days. There will be no controls at 
all on the prices of animals on the hoof 
because the President did not want to 
offend farmers more than he had to 
and/or dry up supplies. But the hope is 
that, because retailers will not be able 
to charge more, they also will not be 
able to pay more—and that they will 
soon force prices down at the whole- 
sale and farm levels. Later, going even 
further than he had in Phase II, the Pres- 
ident also put all wages for food-indus- 
try workers under control of the Cost 
of Living Council. The COLC will have 
to approve all increases for supermarket 
clerks, packinghouse workers, and 
meatcutters in the nation. To expand 
supplies, the President will ask Congress 
for authority to suspend tariffs on im- 
ports of those commodities—like meat 
—that are rising fast in price. 
Shortage. "The major weak spot 
in our fight against inflation is in the 
area of meat," said the President. He 
vowed that the price ceiling will be 
maintained “as long as is necessary to 
do the job." Housewives immediately 
questioned whether the ceiling would 
work; they urged a rollback of prices 
as well. Farmers thought that they were 
being victimized. Iowa Farmer Donald 
Gerhardt echoed the common senti- 
ment: “The farmer is being singled out 


‘to fight inflation and take the whole 


loss.” 

The President was forced to act be- 
cause he had made an economic mis- 
calculation in the pursuit of a political 
goal. Looking ahead to the 1972 elec- 
tion, he made sure that the income of 
farmers rose at the expense of other 
consumers and taxpayers, and now he 
is paying for it. Eager to corral as much 
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any Plains State politician in pouring 
on subsidies and paying farmers to keep 
land out of production under thé so- 
called set-aside program last year. Fed- 
eral payments to farmers soared to $4.1 
billion from $3.1 billion the year be- 
fore, and food production dropped by 
more than 2%. Nixon's chosen execu- 
tor of this policy, Agriculture Secretary 
Earl Butz, performed zealously. “You 
won't get me to apologize for high meat 
prices," Butz told North Dakota wheat 
growers last year. “I’m spending mon- 
еу like a drunken sailor." 

Grateful farmers, who had been in 
revolt against the Republicans a year 
earlier because of a sag in commodity 
prices, voted overwhelmingly for Nix- 
on. But the victory was scarcely cele- 
brated before prices took off. It was not 
all Nixon's doing. А corn blight had re- 
duced the supply of feed for livestock. 
By coincidence, the complex cycles for 
raising cattle апа hogs also reached 
their low points simultaneously. At this 
rather inopportune time, the U.S. econ- 
omy started booming, and demand for 
meat picked up. On top of that, a bad 
crop in the Soviet Union caused Mos- 
Cow to turn to the U.S. for grain. The So- 
viets bought $1.2 billion worth, biting 
into U.S. domestic supplies. 

With a domestic grain shortage star- 
ing them in the face, and consumers 
complaining about rising food prices, 
Nixon and Butz quickly reversed farm 
policy. Prodded by Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz, an ardent free marke- 
teer, they proposed a new laissez-f; 
farm policy that would abandon son 
price supports and reduce other su 
dies. They returned as much acreage 
possible to production, dropped 


port - 
subsidies and prepared to "empty" the. 


Government storage bins. Though they 
i idweat such moves would cause 
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food prices to level off after midyear, 
that was not soon enough for irate 
consumers. 

The new ceiling on meat may keep 
the overall food-price index from ris- 
ing as much as it otherwise would have 
for the next few months, but many pol- 
iticians and labor leaders argue that 
more extensive controls will be neces- 
sary. Texas Democrat Wright Patman, 
chairman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee, has offered a bill that would 
place a freeze on all retail prices and in- 
terest rates and roll back some rents as 
well. Even Republicans feel that fur- 
ther action should.be taken on the Hill. 

' Says Representative Garry Brown of 
Michigan: “I worry whether people will 
be content with just a ceiling on meat 
prices. I believe a lot of consumers are 
thinking about price rollbacks.” 

Meat Lust. More ominously, 
George Meany said after the ceiling was 
announced that unless there is a gen- 
eral rollback on prices, labor will con- 
sider Phase III “inequitable.” That was 
a blunt warning that unions, angered 
by price rises, may well be encouraged 
to make excessive demands in the con- 
tract negotiations that get under way 
in the next few months in the rubber, 
trucking, electrical and auto industries. 
If labor wins big wage boosts, Nixon 
will be confronted again with the spec- 
ter of inflation. He would have to make 
an unhappy choice: either he would 
have to impose a wage freeze and for- 
feit labor support that he has so assid- 
uously cultivated, or the Federal Re- 
serve Board would constrict the supply 
of money for loans, thus slowing down 
the economy and risking another 
recession, ! 

Meanwhile, the consumer revolt 
goes on, unchecked by the ceiling on 
meat prices. Groups throughout the 
U.S: continue to protest. FIT (Fight In- 

flation Together), a nationwide organi- 

zation of housewives, plans to push for- 
ward with its meat boycott this week. 
anti-meat campaigns 
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Jersey, WASP (Women Against Soaring 
Prices) in Delaware, SCRIMP (Save 
Cash, Reduce Immediately Meat 
Prices) in Boston and LAMP (Ladies 
Against Meat Prices) in several states. 
UPD (Until Prices Drop) is collecting 
grocery receipts to mail to the Presi- 
dent. Governor Reagan of California, 
the nation's most productive farm state, 
was so alarmed by the consumer revolt 
that he reminded people that meat 
shortages are largely due to God's will. 
“And I'm not in favor of boycotting 
him.” 

Meat may soon be rivaling sex as a 
source of jokes. Samples: “Where can 1 
rent a steak?” Or: “I would like to in- 
vest in a piece of meat.” Vice President 
Agnew offered his contribution last 
week: “Two Swiss steaks opened a bank 
account in Zurich.” Housewives have 
taken to following meatless recipes. If 
their husbands remain meat chauvinists 
and insist on steak, they are served 
smaller portions—and sometimes they 
get something else when they think that 
they are eating beef. A housewife in 
Portland, Ore., revealed in a newspaper 
interview that she had been feeding her 
husband horsemeat for three years. Had 
he known it was horse? He had not 
but having tried it, he liked it. Reading 
of this, people raced to the J & Н Horse- 
meat Market, where they stood in line 
for as long as three hours. The owner 
Ed Carroll, sold more than 6,400 Ibs. 
in one day and had to hire extra help. 
He worries whether his supply of hors- 
es will last, He also fears that the price 
of horsemeat (95¢ a pound for tender- 
loin, 65¢ a pound for sirloin tip) may 
soon catch up with beef. 

Meat lust has made the West wild 
again, Rustlers prowl the prairies in 
pickup trucks, absconding with un- 
branded cattle, which they then sell for 
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SHELLED CORN FLOWING FROM COMBINETO TR 


| experts report that it will be even high- 


er this year. In 1972, the average cost 
of food per household rose $60, to 
$1,311. Of the increase, the farmer re- 
ceived $42, while the remaining $18 was 
divided up among retail grocers and 
butchers, wholesalers, packers and oth- 
er middlemen. Farmers paid 7% more 
for the goods that they bought last year, 
but they also received a walloping 1796 
more for the products they sold. "There 
is no mystery whatsoever as to why re- 
tail food prices have risen in the past 
year," says Arthur Okun, another mem- 
ber of TIME's Board of Economists. 
"The answer lies almost entirely in the 
rise of wholesale farm prices. If there 
is any mystery, it is why retail prices 
have not risen more than they have.” 

Good Deal. The farmer does not 
consider himself the culprit but a scape- 
goat—and he resents it. If he gets one 
or two banner years, he reasons, he is ex- 
pected to do penance for them. Says 
Harold Steele, an Illinois hog farmer 
and President of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association: "People forget that 
prices were so low two years ago that 
the farmer was taking a huge loss. Often 
he had to mortgage 75% of his equity 
to stay in business." But the farmer does 
not forget. Living with precarious 
weather and price cycles, he develops a 
certain resignation. He complains in 
bad years, yet is too insecure to do much 
boasting in good ones. Says John J. Ko- 
vacevich, a California fruit farmer: 
“Farming is a bigger gamble than Las 
Vegas.” 

Farmers contend that consumers do 
not realize what a good deal they have. 
Though food prices have undeniably 
risen, they have not kept pace over the 
past five years or so with the jump in 
the cost of health care or housing or a 
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Americans take for granted. In fact, 
Americans today pay a smaller percent- 
age of their income for food than ever 
before. In 1950, a full 24% of dispos- 
able personal income went for food; last 
year, it was down to 15.79%. In no oth- 
er industrial country is the percentage 
so low. Germans pay 22.5%, Italians 
31.9%, the Japanese 

Americans are also making increas- 
ingly costly demands on the food in- 
dustry. They buy more and more fro- 
zen foods and TV dinners, which add 
2596 to food costs (but really amount 
to built-in maid service). Restrictive la- 
bor union practices contribute to boost- 
ing costs. For example. Iowa Beef Pro- 
cessers, Inc. would like to ship all of its 
meat butchered and boxed; since heavy 
fat and bones have already been re- 
moved, transportation costs are dramat- 
ically reduced. In some major urban 
centers, however, butchers refuse to 
handle pre-cut meat. They insist on 
Keeping the jobs for themselves, despite 
higher costs for consumers. 

The farmer feels put on the defen- 
sive by criticism from his fellow coun- 
trymen. He believes that he works hard- 
er than most other Americans, who 
undervalue his moral and economic 
contributions to the nation. He resents 
being stereotyped as a gothic rustic 
from the paintings of Grant Wood. He - 
watches the same TV programs and 
reads much the same books and mag- 
azines as his city cousins; he sends his - 


children off to college and on tours of de 


Europe. Yet each farmer's life difi 

in terms of comfort and hardshi 

and anxiety. АП of them are p 

way of living to which a omm 
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In Illinois, 55-year-old Paul Ives, 

who raises soybeans, corn and hogs on 
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is environmentalists: “If they got every- 
thing that they now ask for in regulat- 
ing pesticides, herbicides, hormones and 
waste-management,” he says, “my costs 
of hog production would increase 50%, 
and my soybean yield could drop 75%.” 

His other worry is financing and 
coping with the vagaries of the market. 
Just like other farmers, Ives has to know 
when to borrow, how to maximize de- 
preciation write-offs, whether his tax sit- 
uation warrants buying a new piece of 
equipment in December or in January, 
and when to hedge on the commodities 
futures market. He realizes that with 
the farmer’s typically high level of in- 
debtedness, any major error—or bad 
luck—could plow him under. Farm 
prices are booming now, but Ives has 
lost money, or come close to losing, in 
two of the past five years. 

In California’s Sacramento Valley, 
Les Heringer, 54, works from 5 a.m. to 
sunset as part owner and manager of a 
6,300-acre spread that produces diver- 
sified crops—pears, peaches, walnuts, 
alfalfa, corn, tomatoes, wheat, sugar 
beets. Like Ives, he deals as much with 
balance sheets as with tractors, and he 


has to have a grasp of cash flow, ac-’ 


counting and amortization tables, but 
he never lets a day pass without inspect- 
ing the fields. Last year he made 
$24,000. “The routine is the same ev- 
ery year," he says. "In January, we bor- 
row money to operate on for the year. 
Then we pray for good weather and 
hope that we can pay it back. We know 
the risks, and we accept them.” 
Typically, Heringer never wanted to 
be anything but a farmer. While other 
kids played football, he left school in 
the afternoon to harvest wheat. He mar- 
ried a farm girl, and together they 
worked the fields. Holding his own 
against nature has made him a humble 
occasionally philosophical man. 
is the problem, for instance, of 
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floods from winter rains. In the 


ter." he says, "the only way (0 EE 
drowning is to pump the water In PM 
river like mad. In the summer, "Eu A 

to siphon it back into the fields. m 
keenly disappointed that none 9 i 

seven children want to stay on the m 
“Farming is a religious experience tor 
me. For younger men, it has become a 
matter of economics. It is not a way of 
life any more. Kids today want a 40- 
hour week with Saturday and Sunday 

That's not farming.” f 

И Psychic Rewards. In the rolling 
hills of southeast Georgia, Robert Nash, 
49, takes pride in running a family farm. 
His wife and three children have 
worked alongside him; all have won cat- 
tle trophies, which line Nash's office. He 


* likes to show off a snapshot of his 


daughter Cindy with John Wayne at a 
cattleman's convention last January. He 
has two full-time hands on his farm. As 
the cost of labor rises, a family is more 
than comforting to have around; it is 
an economic necessity. We couldn't get 
anybody to pick pecans at 502 a pound," 
says Nash. "My wife and little girl 
picked all the pecans that were harvest- 
ed. I honestly don't know what to say 
to my men. J am ashamed to ask them 
to work the hours that we do. We're 
feeding the cattle early in the.morning, 
and by the time we finish doctoring and 
other things, it'S night. You have to love 
the farm to stay on it." 

For all his drudgery, the farmer en- 
joys certain psychic rewards. He lives 
and works in the open, in the fresh air, 
far away from the grime, crime and ten- 
sion that beset some big cities. As often 
as not, he still leaves his door unlocked 
at night. Faith and convictions remain 
more intact in the countryside, where 
they are closely linked to soil and sea- 
son. Many of today's city dwellers yearn 
to live on the farm, to recover the roots 
pulled up elsewhere and plant 
them once again in solid soil. 

The whole nation has more 
than a purely economic inter- 
est in helping the farm pop- 
ulation do well on the land. Yet 
to ask the city dweller to heav- 
ily subsidize today’s farmer is 
to ask for a great deal. In ef- 
fect, the non-farm citizen pays 
twice for farm subsidies: once 
in the form of higher prices, 
once again in taxes that go into 
subsidies. Most federal pay- 
ments go to larger producers 
who have no real need of them, 
In 1971, farmers with gross 
sales of $40,000 or more ге- 
ceived roughly one-eighth of 
their income from. Govern- 
ment payments. Thus some 
non-farmers are helping sup- 
port farmers with higher in- 
comes—a Clear injustice, 

President Nixon now aims 
to cut these subsidies, He has 
not offered a detailed bill to 
Congress because that would 

present too tempting a target 
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“But a bold peasantry, their counne 
pride/ When once destroyed can n 
be supplied." "Farming isn't a м 
life," says Butz. “It’s a way to таке 
ing." He regards as inevitable the gù 
ing consolidation of farms, while m 
ginal ones close down at the rate oti 
a week. 

Consolidation, however, has mis 
to the demise of the fa mild, s 
ple once feared it might. If anythi 
the family farm has been strenglhel 
Income may not rise much, but e 
tate values often do. Quips one st 
farmer in Iowa: *Well, one thing? 
us folks out here—we may lié P 
but we die rich." 
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Sident y “the 2,800,000 farms still existing in the 
ШТ U.S., the Agriculture Сор соп- 
S nowi siders that as many as 1,200,000 may 
inveni ре too poor to survive. In a sense, they 
US high have already succumbed. In most cases, 
lion tjl their owners earn their living away from 
uite ll the farm—picking up seasonal jobs as 
ans fory highway workers, construction hands or 


teachers, while scratching out a pittance 
fromsome crops and animals on a small 
plot out back. The agricultural pro- 
grams enacted since the 1930s have not 
materially changed their lives. Says a 
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ment: “We аге breaking the old myth 
that the commodity Program is helpful 
to the fellow on the lower end of the 
ladder. The little guy’s future is not in 
agriculture." 

Boldness. If it is not in agriculture, 
then where? The Administration as yet 
has no alternative. The Rural Develop- 
ment Act provides loans for industries 
that will create jobs in the countryside. 
But the fiscal 1974 budget includes a 
mere $200 million for the program. The 
Family Assistance Pfogram, which 
would have offered a minimum annual 
income, has been shelved by the White 
House. Clearly, poor farmers driven 
from their land deserve financial aid 
from a government that is encouraging 
them to leave. 

In many other aspects of farm pol- 
icy, however, the Administration has 
displayed boldness and imagination. 
While on his celebrated trips abroad, 
the President has actively sought out 
overseas markets for American agricul- 
ture. He has a twin purpose: helping 
U.S. farmers and: improving the U.S. 
balance of payments, Of all American 
enterprises, none is more efficient than 
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agriculture бт more vigorously compet- 
itive overseas. Farm products are by far 
the biggest U.S. export, having in- 
creased from $5.7 billion in 1969 to $9 
billion in 1972. The Administration ex- 
pects. them to reach $15 billion well be- 
fore 1980. 

The U.S. farmers’ ace is the soy- 
bean, which has become the nation’s 
No. | cash crop, an upstart commoner 
displacing king cotton. Unlike cotton, 
which requires intensive labor, the soy- 
bean can be grown by one man with a 
machine or two. Its high protein con- 
tent is sought in countries that do not 
raise much meat; it is used for marga- 
rine in Western Europe. Moreover, the 


soybean grows best in the 17.5.5 soil and 
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climate, cpnditions. As Walter Heller 
puts it: “Séybean is happiness.” 

Some agriculture experts doubt that 
thé overseas market will prove to be 
quite the bonanza the White House en- 
visions. Though the U.S. currently en- 
joys brisk farm sales in Western Europe, 
Common Market tariff walls may rise 
higher to protect further the member 
nations' well-coddled farmers. Nixon is 
determined to lower those walls in in- 
ternational trade negotiations, probably 
later this year. Other foreign markets, 
particularly the. Soviet Union's, offer 
huge promise. A series of disastrous 
crops forced Moscow to buy out U.S. 
granaries last year; the Soviet Union 
will probably do ѕо again this year be- 
cause a bad winter has again damaged 
the Soviet crop. 

More Demand. Many agriculture 
spokesmen are wary of depending too 
heavily on long-term sales to the Soviet 
Union, which normally has a grain sur- 
plus. They note that if the U.S. takes 
all of its constraints off planting and 
grazing, the production of grain, meat 
and other farm products will soar and 
prices could plunge—unless exports 
quickly took up the slack. Says Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota: "In 
1963, we thought that the Russians 
would buy big, but they slaughtered 
their cattle instead. Meanwhile, we 
planted, and prices went down the drain. 
The same thing happened a few years 
later. It could happen again." 

Yet the evidence is ample thata pro- 
found change has overtaken world ag- 
riculture—a change that will make 
overproduction an idle fear of a bygone 
age. The world is rapidly becoming in- 
creasingly populous, affluent and indus- 
trialized. More people need to be fed 
and, as their incomes go up, they are de- 
manding more protein—notably meat. 
Farm land is diminishing as cities en- 
croach. In many areas, farm productiv- 
ity is reaching the upper limits. More 
and more countries are yearning for 
food, and nobody produces it in great- 
er quantities or with greater efficiency 
than the highly mechanized U.S. farm- 
er. Japan bought more than $1 billion 
worth of farm products last year. East- 

ern European countries could well be- 
come major customers and, over the 
longer haul, so could China. The So- 
viet Union has vast supplies of oil, nat- 
ural gas, metals and other resources that 
the U.S. needs (see THe WORLD), and a 
major long-term exchange for U.S. farm 
goods looms as a possibility. 

In this kind of world, the U.S. farm- 
er could do what pleases him most: pro- 
duce and produce and produce without- — 
worrying as much as before about price — 
Supports or acreage controls. A sensi- 
ble policy aimed at increasing produc- 
tion, while providing help for those who 
have to leave the land, would b Ў 
the whole nation. Farmers. OS- 
per as never before, and con i 
would not have to demi . pick et 
and boycott in protest against the high 
cost of eating. - 
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` Republican Revolt Over Watergate 


EORGE BUSH, Republican National 

Chairman: “It is grubby. There ap- 
pears to be growing concern about it, 
and there is no point hiding it. It is not 
good for the political party as a whole 
nor the political party system.” 

HUGH SCOTT, Republican Senate 
Leader: “The facts should all be ascer- 
tained and made public. Those of us 
whose profession is politics are deeply 
disturbed at any developments which 
taint the political process.” 

JAMES BUCKLEY, Conservative-Re- 
publican Senator from New York: “I 
don't think anything should be kept 
under the table. I want to know what 
happened. The reports indicate less 
than wholehearted cooperation by the 

Administration.” 

What those leading Republicans 

were talking about last week was the 
rapidly expanding Watergate scandal 
and the Nixon Administration's efforts 
to keep some of its highest past or pres- 
ent officials from telling the Senate and 
the public what they know about it. The 
open rebellion by a wide range of Re- 
publicans against the Administration's 
secretive handling of the affair de- 
stroyed claims that the concern about 
Watergate was limited to partisan Dem- 
ocrats or sensation-seeking newsmen. 
The President clearly faces a credibility 
crisis within his own party. 

Curt. That crisis was heightened last 
week by dramatic—and so far unsub- 
stantiated—charges made by a convict- 
ed Watergate conspirator. James W. 
MeCord Jr., the former security coor- 
dinator of the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, testified that 
some of Nixon's closest advisers were 
fully aware of the plan for the breakin 
and bugging of Democratic National 
Committee headquarters in Washing- 
ton's Watergate complex last June and 


had approved of it. In the face of such 


charges, Republican Congressmen as 
well as many G.O.P. stalwarts in all 
walks of life were highly critical of Nix- 
on’s decision merely to authorize curt 
denials through White House spokes- 
men rather than speak openly and fully. 
Besides the single court-proven act of 
spying at the Watergate, there are now 
broader charges of a covert and system- 
atic attempt by Nixon’s re-election of- 
ficials to disrupt the campaigns of po- 
tential Democratic opponents in last 
year's presidential election. 
Republicans were especially both- 
ered by Nixon’s contention that no pres- 
idential aide, even if no longer on his 
staff, can appear formally before any 
congressional committee to answer 
questions about the affair. That attempt 
to expand the protection of Executive 
rivilege 15 unprecedented. Anything 
that advisers may have told Nixon has 
raditionally been accorded privilege. 
is case they would be kept from 


testifying about matters that were pure- 
ly political, possibly illegal and had 
nothing to do with their formal Gov- 
ernment duties—and thus cannot be 
privileged. If Nixon indeed had no 
knowledge of these clandestine political 
activities, any claim that Executive priv- 
ilege was involved is further weakened. 

One Republican Senate leader re- 
ported that virtually every G.O.P. Sen- 
ator is upset about Nixon's stand. 
*We're not a unanimous bunch," he ex- 


plained. “But we are unanimous about 
Watergate. The President should order 
anybody whose name is substantively 
implicated to testify.” 

Testifying under oath before a se- 
lect Senate committee, McCord impli- 
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cated an impressive list of people in 
Watergate affair. The list едед 
mer Attorney General John Mitchell 
who headed the Nixon committee at the 
time of the Watergate arrests; H.R. Hal- 
deman, the Presidents White House 
chief of staff; John Dean Ш, Nixon's 
chief legal counsel; Charles Colson, a 
former Nixon counsel; and Jeb Stuart 
Magruder, a former White House aide 
and deputy director of the re-election 
committee who is now an assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce. McCord 
who faces up to 45 years in prison for 
his part in the wiretapping, talked in 
hopes of getting a more lenient sentence 
from Federal Judge John J. Sirica, The 


judge agreed to postpone sentencing un-. 


til after McCord finishes talki 
C« ngt 
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jury in Washington that is consideri 
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na closed session, McCord tol 
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implicating higher officials 
G. Gordon Liddy, a forse е 
House aide and re-election пац 
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the Watergate bugging. Other. ted j, 
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ard Hunt Jr., who had pleade . Hoy, 
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tended, McCord claimed, by Hunt l Wee 
by Presidential Counsel Jobn р Un 
(TIME, April 2). McCord contended" | hee | 
Dean had later told Liddy that М УЫ: 
ell had approved the plans. on and 
to McCord, Hunt had shown copie qas 
the Watergate plans to Colson, Н 
der knew about the plans, anc 
man "knew what was going 02: 
McCord stressed that he 
been in frequent contact wit 
C. Mardian, a former Assistam z. 
ney General and later a Nixo? Г 
tion committee troubleshoote^ ig ў 
would not explain what they о) `0 
cussed without assurances that most al, 
be protected against further К gil 
tion. He was scheduled to test 
this week, and promised to PIS 
documentary substantiation 
charges. 
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И 507 hell* said that “I deeply resent the 
Us Me Tue TOUS and false statements about 
Sar slan¢ ed reaffirmed earlier denials of 
e me, advance knowledge of the Water- 


ШЙ te affair. Colson termed Bern 
Sing | 2 * ion of him "a goddamnec ie. Ma- 
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dy had | Hol cement last August that “no one 
ng With [^ esently employed by the White 
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red fy | These denials had no chance of 
lustra. | ghort-circuiting the Watergate investi- 
lage op. | sations by either the Senate committee 
and the} or the grand jury. With McCord talk- 


als0a j ino freely, the focus shifted to whether 
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cedure, but after getting immunity, he 
still refused to answer questions. He will 
face contempt action this week. His law- 
yers indicated that he would continue 
to claim Fifth Amendment protection 
as long as his earlier Watergate convic- 
tion is under appeal. He has been sen- 
tenced to up to 20 years in prison. 

Though the grand jury may indict 
others for criminal violations in the Wa- 
tergate bugging, the Senate committee 
investigation poses the greatest threat 
to the Nixon Administration. It is head- 
ed by North Carolina Senator Sam J. 
Ervin Jr, 76, whom Nixon has de- 
scribed as "a great constitutional law- 
yer." Once the folksy but determined 
Ervin begins quizzing reluctant witness- 
es in televised hearings, probably be- 
ginning in May, the national interest in 
Watergate is bound to soar. 

Much of the present White House 
maneuvering may be designed to keep 


charges of higher involve- 
| ЫП Hunt took the Fifth Amendment 
it) neys Rue Brand jury until U.S. Attor- 
Ü ought him before Judge Sirica 


and aske з È 
against ee be granted immunity 


" di Prosecution. The judge 
d ү б ү) Hunt, who could dod i 
pte dig pith contempt of the jury if 
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n ш! соц 9 corroborate McCord's 
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ТЫВ wife ore McCord'testified about Mitch- 
lO clajm p 0a telephoned the New York 

А! unspecified persons were try- 
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Administration figures out of any such 
television roks.: Ziegler hinted that ` 
some kind of informal Senate appear- 
ance by White House aides may be of- 
fered, although he said it would have 
to be in private meetings closed to the 
press. Nixon told his aides that they 
must appear if summoned by a grand 
jury. Some Administration officials, in- 
cluding Colson and Magruder, have al- 
ready done so, but these sessions were 
held behind closed doors, 

The offer of private informal ap- 
pearances is not expected to satisfy 
Ervin. He has threatened to cite with 
contempt of the Senate and then have 
jailed anyone who refuses to testify 
openly and under oath. The committee 
could seek arrest warrants, although 
that would probably lead to а momen- 
tous court battle rather than to imme- 
diate jailing. i 

Republicans on the Ervin commit- 


when charges are made against you is 
to either ignore them or to deny them 
, Without giving details," Nixon said then. 
"I believe we've had enough of thai 
the United States. The bestand 
Swer to a smear or to an ho 
understanding of the facts is t 

truth.” Richard Nixon 1 
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the truth. Connecticut Republican Sen- 
ator Lowell P. Weicker Jr. charged last 
week that "somebody still in the White 
House" had directed political espionage 
far broader than just the bungled Wa- 
tergate affair. But Weicker was not yet 
ready to name that official. He claimed 
that the McCord revelations were real- 
ly part of a plot, presumably hatched 
by one or more high Administration of- 
ficials, to mislead the Senate investiga- 
tion by making it appear “that С. Gor- 
don Liddy is the beginning and the end 
of this operation." The Weicker theory 
is that since McCord is citing Liddy as 
his main source of information—and 
since Liddy will not talk—McCord's 
charges cannot be proved. 

Because so many of Nixon's closest 
political and staff associates have been 
named in the expanding scandal, the 
President already was being hurt. Col- 
umnist Jack Anderson even charged 
that Nixon personally approved an 
"overall espionage-sabotage operation" 
against the Democrats, designed to in- 
jure the front-running candidacy of 
Democrat Edmund Muskie and en- 
hance the prospects of either George 
Wallace or George McGovern, whom 
Nixon considered the easiest to defeat, 
Yet there was no evidence so far of any 
such personal Nixon involvement. 

Squalid. Still, Nixon’s reluctance to 


~ disclose whatever the White House staff 


does know about Watergate or other 
campaign espionage has disillusioned 
some of the President's staunchest jour- 
nalistic backers. Complained Conserva- 
tive Columnist James Kilpatrick: “The 
White House record, by and large, has 
been a record of evasion, dissembling, 
expostulation and silence. What in the 
world is wrong with Richard Nixon? 
One might have supposed that he above 
all men would be acutely sensitive to 
the slightest appearance of impropriety. 
Clean as a hound’s tooth—that was the 
standard Dwight Eisenhower fixed, and 
to that standard Nixon once willingly 
repaired.” The whole affair, Kilpatrick 
charged, was “squalid, disgraceful and 
inexcusable.” t 

Other columnists and editorialists 
also were reminded of Nixon's 1952 cri- 


sis, in which he was accused of accept- 
ing some $18,000 in secret campaign 


funds. Eisenhower at that time consid- 


ered dropping Nixon as his vice-pres- 
idential candidate. Nixon’s silence now 
contrasts sharply with the soul-baring 
stance of his famous “Checkers” tele- 
vision speech. 


“The usual political thing to do 
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Worse Things Get, the Better 
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N the heady days of gunboat diploma- 
cv and banana republics, U.S. compa- 
nies like United Fruit and Jersey Stan- 
dard often intervened in the internal 
politics of South American countries. 
Sometimes, to help promote their for- 
eign interests, the companies could 
count on the diplomatic and military le- 
verage of the U.S. Government. Those 
days are long past. But executives of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp., the largest U.S. conglomerate, 
apparently yearn to carry on in the not- 
so-grand old tradition. The testimony in 
two weeks of hearings by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Multinational Corpo- 
rations, which showed how ITT and the 
Central Intelligence Agency conferred 
on ways to block the election of Marxist 
Salvador Allende in Chile 242 years ago, 
provided enough juicy material to keep 
any Yankee-go-home propagandist 
busy for years. 
Realizing that the company was 


tee.) Broe’s testimony, added to what 
ITT executives told the subcommittee a 
week ago, unraveled the following chro- 
nology of collaboration: 
JULY 16, 1970. Broe met with ITT 

Chairman Harold Geneen in Washing- 

ton. The meeting had been proposed to 
Richard Helms, then the CIA chief, by 
John McCone, an ITT director and for- 
mer head of the CIA. Broe said that Ge- 
neen told him that ITT was willing to 
put up a “substantial fund" to support a 
conservative candidate for President in 
the elections in Chile to be held Sept. 4. 
According to Broe, at that time the CIA 
declined the proposal because the U.S. 
was not supporting a candidate in the 
Chilean election. 

єрт. 4. Allende won a 36% plurality 
but still had to face a run-off vote in the 
Chilean Congress Oct. 24. 
SEPT. 9-10. Geneen told McCone at an 

ITT board meeting that he was willing 
“to put up $1,000,000 for the U.S. Gov- 


necott Copper, Bank of : 
Inc. ánd Ralston Purina та, Pi 
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about to have its $150 million invest- 
ment in Chile’s telephone system na- 
tionalized, ITT executives, worked over- 
time to devise ways of stopping Allende 
and tried to donate, through CIA opera- 
tives, large amounts of money for an 
anti-Allende coalition. The company 
management even considered the old 
insurgent Communist Party strategy 
against troubled capitalist states: fo- 
ment economic chaos on the principle 


that the worse things get, the better. - 


Though ITT and CIA officials deny that 
any of these plans were ever carried out 
such schemes ran against the stated US. 
policy of non-intervention in Chile and 
in light of the CIA's involvement, raise 
doubts as to how firm the policy was. 

Іп an unprecedented move, the sub- 
committee heard and released the 
closed-session testimony of the CIA's 
chief of clandestine operations in the 
stern Hemisphere, William Broe. (It 
$ the first time that a CIA agent has 


vie 
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ernment to use in Chile. A fe / 
later, McCone made offers to both tae 
гу Kissinger and Helms of “up to 
$1,000,000 to support any Government 
plan for the purpose of bringing about a 
coalition of the opposition to Allende.” 
McCone did not receive an answer 
SEPT. 29. Broe then made what 
amounted to a counterproposal to ITT 
Senior Vice President Edward Gerrit 
Jr. Broe said that he discussed with 
Gerrity ‘the feasibility of possible ac- 
tions by U.S. companies designed to cre 
ate or accelerate economic instability i ; 
Chile.” Broe mentioned such RAM 


"providin 
sible" G Е 


` Chairman Frank Church, “that soni 
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body is lying.” Members of the subcon 
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them to the Justice Department fori 
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ї D conference, summed up the re- 
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nent thi} Rodney Knutson struck the same harsh 
 testimor] note. "Lenient and humane treatment?" 
(€ CONT | pe asked, "Not on your life!” 
comm Prisoners detailed à mosaic of tor- 
that adl ture ranging from the brutally physical 
beo O the ingeniously psychological. They 
SU conceded that treatment had varied for 
Teach P.O.W., that conditions had im- 
proved remarkably by the fall of 1969, 
fand that high-ranking officers had ab- 
-< pr sorbed the worst of it. But mistreatment 
mies yas clearly widespread, and often 
nean A brought On by. the prisoners’ steadfast 
| sistance. As Navy Captain Jeremiah 
nr Denton said, “We forced them to be 
the | КШ to us.” Even those who consid- 
spre ered their treatment comparatively 
Ши mild, such as Air Force Captain Joseph 
ШП lilipan, often suffered enormously. 
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At Last the Story Can Be Told 


lengths of rubber turned buttocks of 
beaten prisoners into raw flesh. Sergeant 
Don MacPhail said that he was hung 
from a tree over three fresh graves and 
beaten with sticks. He was told that he 
would be in the fourth grave. 

Many U.S. senior officers and unco- 
Operative prisoners of lower rank were 
held in solitary confinement. Navy Cap- 
tain James Mulligan was kept alone for 
3’ years, Colonel Robinson Risner for 
4% years, and Air Force Colonel Fred 
Cherry for two years—with an unat- 
tended infected shoulder. Said Mulligan 
last week, “You're isolated in a small 
cell, with no sound, no fresh air. | was 
keptlike an animal in a solid cage, worse 
than an animal. I couldn't even see out. 
I didn't see the moon for four years." 

Fish Heads. Before 1969 food was 
kept at near starvation level at the more 
severe camps. For many prisoners, there 
were only two meals a day, six hours 
apart, and they might consist of nothing 
more than a bowl of watery soup, occa- 
sionally with a fish head in it: The bread 
was often wormy and the rice sandy. 
Lieut. Commander Knutson said that he 
and his fellow prisoners ate with one 
hand on their rice and the other on their 
soup bowl in order to keep the cock- 
roaches from taking over. 

Much of the torture was intended to 
force "confessions" or extract informa- 
tion. Often prisoners were beaten until 
unconscious to get them to sign state- 
ments about the "humanity" of their 
treatment. U.S. officials figure that as 
many as 95% of the P.O.W.s captured 
before 1970 were tortured. Almost all 
broke. Said Navy Captain Allen Brady: 
"I never met a man with whom they 
were not able to gain at least some of 


AMERICAN P.O.W.s AT "THE ZOO” IN HANOI JUST BEFORE RELEASE 
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their objectives.” Most felt, as did Army 
Major Floyd J. Thompson, that “these 
propaganda statements just weren't 
worth dying for.” 

There were partial victories. When 
interrogators put a pistol to Captain 
Milligan’s head to force him to give 
some intelligence, he gambled that none 
of the officers present understood Eng- 
lish and wrote nonsense after each,ques- 
tion. Navy Captain James Stockdale 
never broke. Asked for information 
about U.S. ships, he drew a picture of an 
aircraft carrier with a swimming pool 
and 300-ft. keel. Navy Lieut. Com- 
mander John McCain III once listed the 
offensive line of the Green Bay Packers 
as the members of his squadron. 

Defense Department officials be- 
lieve that many of the 55 men listed as 
having died in captivity in North Viet 
Nam did so at the hands of torturers, 
According toseveral P.O.W.s, Air Force 
Major Edwin Atterberry, one of two 
prisoners who escaped and were recap- 
tured in 1969, was beaten to death. 

Although there seemed to be far 
fewer beatings at the hands of the Viet 
Cong, conditions in the South held their 
own horror. One prisoner was buried up 
to his neck for days. Another, who was 
suffering from dysentery, was denied 
medical assistance and finally suffocat- 
ed in his own excrement. For those well 
enough to walk, there were endless work 
details. Army Major William Hardy, 
captured in 1967, figures that the Viet 
Cong “treated me like a slave” because 
he is black and “they believed all they 
heard about Negroes still being treated 
like slaves in the U.S.” 

Colonel Risner named Oct. 15, 1969 
as the beginning of improvement in the 
prisoners’ treatment. The credit for the 
change seems to belong to all the people 
who tried at about that time to focus 
world attention on the plight ‘of the 
P.O.W.s—President Nixon, the wives of 
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the P.O.W.s, Congress and the media. 
Embarrassed by world pressure, the po- 
litburo in Hanoi may have passed the 
word to go easier. At any rate, prisoners 
were allowed for the first time to exer- 
cise outdoors for 30 minutes, but behind 
bamboo screens so that they could not 
see each other; they got a third daily 
meal of bread and water, and a third 
blanket. They began to pass their days 
in boredom rather than fear. Milligan 
began to raise a family of spiders in his 
cell, and watched geckos "mate with 
each other and grow old." 

By the winter of 1970 most of the 
prisoners had been taken out of solitary 
or small-group cells into large open cell 
blocks that held about 45 men. It was af- 
ter they were put together that they 
were able to organize—and even coor- 
dinate a resistance of sorts. 

They called themselves the “Fourth 

Combined P.O.W. Wing." Each camp 
had its own: American commandant, as 
it were. The prisoners adopted Air 
Force organizational tables—wings, 
squadrons, operations. A tap code and a 
hand code were the most effective meth- 
ods of communicating, but everything 
helped—the modulations of a cough, 
the syncopated swipe of a broom. 

Flag. By late 1971 the organization 
had solidified enough to stage its own 
psychological warfare. On Dec. 7 they 
staged a church service in the “Hanoi 
Hilton.” Their North Vietnamese cap- 
tors called it “the riot.” On that day the 
Fourth Combined P.O.W. Wing ordered 
a mass prayer service in defiance of 
camp regulations prohibiting meetings 
of more than 20 men. Ordered to stop, 
they prayed even louder. When the wing 
leaders were taken outside the cell 
block, those inside broke into The Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

_ Such exercises in symbolism proved 
immensely valuable in sustaining mo- 
rale. Air Force Lieut. Colonel John 
Dramesi, who escaped with Atterberry 
in 1969 but was recaptured, began in the 
fall of 1971 to laboriously stitch togeth- 
er an American flag. He used the 
threads from a yellow blanket for the 
gold embroidery, pieces of red nylon un- 
derwear and red thread from a handker- 
chief, white threads from a towel and 
patches of blue from a North Vietnam- 
ese jacket. The flag often flew at night in 
the Hanoi Hilton cell block that he 
shared with 40 other men, and it was du- 
tifully saluted. “I thought that a flag 
could be a symbol to which we could at- 
tach ourselves, so that we could retain 
our honor and respect,” says Dramesi. 

In much the same manner as the 
prisoners sustained themselves on such 
bits of symbolism, the U.S. has now 
turned toward the P.O.W.s as uplifting 

symbols—victors, in the sense of having 
survived, in a war that was never won, 
atriots in a land that had grown weary 
of flag waving. For the moment, their re- 
turn has provided the only solace at the 
end of what President Nixon last week 


described as “the longest and most dif- 


war in our history." 
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Beyond the Worst Suspicions 


On Aug. 3, 1966 TiMES Donald 
Neff, then a Saigon correspondent, in- 
lerviewed Air Force Ace Major James 
Kasler—one of the legendary figures of 
the Viet Nam War—just after his 72nd 
mission. The story that went to press 
that week dubbed Kasler a “one-man 
Air Force” and perhaps the “hottest” 
pilot in Southeast Asia. Five days later, 
Kasler buckled into the cockpit of his 
F-105 Thunderchief for his 73rd—and 
last—mission. His plane was hit by 
ground fire, and he was forced to eject. 
He was held prisoner until a month ago. 


KASLER DEMONSTRATING TORTURE AT HOM 
E 
"They had a lot of tricks.” 


Last week Neff again interviewed Kas- 
ler, now a full colonel, at his home in In- 
dianapolis, and filed this account of the 
intervening 6⁄2 years: : 


S soon as 1 was out, I knew I wa 
hurt,” says Kasler. “My ri igh 
was broken, and a piece of M 
eight inches long had split off and 
jammed into my groin. I landed near 
some paddies 50 miles south of Hanoi 
About 15 villagers jumped me and tore 
off all my clothes except my shorts 
Then they saw my leg. Inabout five min- 
utes a medic came, gave me a shot and 
made a splint out of a banana tree. The 
put me in a fish net and started cat 
rying me—when the planes came." 
- Word that he had been shot down 


_ had touched off a massive rescue effort 


by nearly 50 U.S. planes. B i 
ler the Viet Nam War was d 
he wished that they would go away Не 
Hi in intense pain and very thirsty, but 
ecause of the presence of U.S plan 
overhead his captors laid him in a ditch 
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and hid him under 5 
Once the planes had алала 
lashed to a board and аг; t, Kas 
the back of a pickup truck ay 
lage, he says, “people would t eac 
throw rocks and mud at hit Mea, 
guards would hit me in thee Mt 
guess to show how tough ie ut. 


refused." | so har 
His guards s | The gu 
beat him. “1 ОШО ani tion 50 
they would beat an sit] we c 
prisoner. Later ] fou] looked 
that that was their десі squin’y 
to break you. You're | in the ‹ 
vulnerable -when first o] Тл р 
tured and injured. | fing pe 
wrote something like y Е ; 
should . seek peace at ТА ot 
peace table.” His гы] ШЕ, 
was a shot of penicillin, [lied i 
Kasler's. right thot ened 7 
had been set with an їйїо sol 
clamp when he reached ше rit 
noi, but the leg сопіїпіі ер was 
swell under his full bodycsied. But 
The cast was finally rem violent 
and the leg lanced, бий followe 
fection spread and thei fensive 
puffed up to twice its nu? (hat the 
size. For most. of that ganda, / 
winter, he lay in fever, tithe Zoo 
nately freezing and охоте vari 
His roommate, Air Fijconferey 
Captain John Brodak j} Вог 
Louis, gave up his own берап o; 
ket to keep Kasler ¥" before 
the 40° nights. “l'm pr} Spot” ( 
here because of his саге, says NI 1E right 
(Brodak, now a major, was release] 
Kasler.) Often the bandage IESUS 
changed for a week and a half. -d be 
horrible," says Kasler. "All thee man 
running out, and flies an Шо 000 | 
flocked to the wound. At 016 е l^ | 
atench became so bad that we pet 
of oilcloth to wrap aroun аі, 
hold down the Sale ШОШ 
dropped from 167 to 125 Ibs. V атат 
asked to see a doctor for В "The 
leg, ewes refused. eni 
mid-August 1967, ng. го 
of АЕ іп Skasler’s buildi nutes. 


communicating with each 9 wi а Th 
ping on the concrete walls. Дег ТЫШ 
to know who was guilty: F2 b 
ly was. With the prisoner d 
code, he said, he "could 565. qq dy y 
through five rooms an блай 


inutes. We really got pret- 


| pack in EE price for being caught 
ut is leg was still 

fast d hough his leg i 
Y high Al bjected to all 

a eq Was D Kasler was subjected to a 

Kase drain! of rope and iron tortures. — 
П ng М manner had these iron manacles with 
t с ШЧ they could clamp on your 
hit mest 25016 ankles. They d take your 
е, ands wrists ut them behind you and screw 
тошу, wrists Hate manacles to the bone. Then 
\ Were) 0 ake a rope and pull it through 
girl aa they per arms and squeeze your arms 
holdin ЧА ог pull them up. They had a 

| togelheT - 

When, jot of tricks. Puce 
1р [the agoo. "Many men ha eir 
UL Meg ts broken and their arms dislocated. 
ators M sessions lasted about 45 minutes 
rite a'l E uo were always accompanied by 
eS api beatings with fists, slapping on the ears 
People’ | so hard that eardrums were ruptured. 


|; rds looked for any little infrac- 
n begal s асу could beat you. Our guard 
іп" belel we called him ‘Magoo’ because he 
ап inju looked like the cartoon character, all 
ound of squinty—was vicious. He used to come 
г techniq in the cell about twice a week and beat 
ou're mil John Brodak and me. Sometimes he'd 
| first cel beat us for no cause, just open the door, 
i| come in and knock us around." 
| From the fall of 1967 through the 
spring of 1968, Kasler was tortured fre- 
il quently by Magoo and an interrogator 
called "the Elf,” because he was a wiz- 
іо ened 75-pounder. Kasler was moved 
ith an їйї solitary confinement, where he got 
eached little medical attention, even though his 
ontinvedy lee was still swollen and badly infect- 
Il bodycéied. But the worst was yet to come. The 
Пу remwviolent antiwar reaction in the U.S. that 
J, bubthtiifollowed’the Communist. 1968 Tet of- 
jfensive apparently convinced Hanoi 
e its Flat the war could be won by propa- 
of that апда, A maximum effort was made at 
fever, Же Zoo to get prisoners to appear -be- 
ind го 07е various peace delegations and press 
‘conferences, 
Merron ает he harshest treatment 
Shoes пе 25, 1968. He was called 
# Spot” БУСЫ hi seme 
" . 4 C 
Керне right О a white spot on 
пш to sit down, gave me 
» asked me about my family 
letter at that 
Was trying to select a 


| той Celebrate the downing of the 
ne po! ®. plane to tell the American 
ve pol 4 * truth about the war and ap- 
d the n TV, said I wasn't the guy. He 


€ Vietnamese people had 
Y life, he said, had fed. me. I 
Im nothing. 


€manded that | surrender, 


í : пореде 01 the ears. They gave me 
ji Utes, the ons treatment for 45 
ver sniffers pain n had me kneel, then the 
pre ШЧ time y I finally Passed out. The 
woes catme > 88% me the rope-and- 
tnam у hey ДеП, I said, «T Surrender,’ 
eric? e ai Continued torturing me. 
0 hey У arms until T passed out 
5, Bed the сс Пе write that I had 
asl? o €neva Accords—it was 
5 5 р deal comunist line. They had 
nd With a n8 up for the Fourth 


gation from some- 


ith à de 


KASLER GETTING BODY CAST 


MID-AUGUST 1966 


“I had discovered a way to endure. | would start the Lord's Prayer . . ." 


where' and they badly wanted me to ap- 
pear before it." Kasler firmly resisted. 
At one point during a torture session, 
yet another interrogator pulled out a 
bunch of newspaper clippings from the 
U.S. showing all the peace demonstra- 
tions. “In one of the pictures, I saw 
way in the background two guys with 
American Legion hats holding a sign 
that said ‘Drop the Bomb.’ That really 
bolstered me." 

The next morning the interrogator 
returned with a Caucasian. He was 
about 35 and six feet tall, black-haired, 
brown-eyed, and spoke idiomatic Eng- 
lish. He was a specialist in torture. The 
prisoners called him Fidel because he 
seemed to be Latin, but no one really 
had any idea where he came from. He 
obviously was a. high official of some 
Communist country, because he lorded 
it over the Vietnamese. : 

Fidel grabbed Kasler by the shirt 
and demanded, “Who knows you are re- 
sisting?” Kasler answered: “Nobody.” 
"Then why?" asked Fidel. *For myself." 
Fidel promised treatment for Kasler's 
leg, better. food and conditions if he 
would go before the July 4 delegation. “I 
refused. He ordered me back on my 
knees. My broken leg was still killing 
me. My arms were in irons behind my 
back. He worked on them with the rope 
for a while. Then he got a thin wire and 
wired my thumbs and hands together. 
He tortured me, working on the rope 
and wire and irons. After about 45 min- 
utes I was punchy. But I found I had dis- 
covered a way to endure.” 

Shreds. “As long as I could concen- 
trate on something else, it seemed as 
though I could stand the pain, I would 
start saying the Lord’s Prayer, and when 
[ forgot a line I would go back over it 
and over it. Finally Fidel knocked me 
over on the floor and asked if l surren- 
dered. I said no.” 

The torture continued for days, 
Fidel would beat Kasler across the but- 
tocks with a large white truck fan belt 
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one point Fidel said, “You are going to 
see a delegation if we have to carry you 
on a stretcher.” For one three-day peri- 
od, Kasler was beaten with the fan belt 
every hour from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., and 
kept awake at night. 

“By noon the third day I couldn't 
keep control of my mind. I said I surren- 
dered. They kept beating me on the hour 
until 6 p.m. By this time I had a gash 
over the eye where my head had hit the 
edge of the bed during one beating, my 
leg was throbbing and bleeding, my 
back was bloody. I signed a statement 
agreeing to do everything the camp 
commandant ordered." 

Kasler was allowed to sleep that 
night. His mosquito net, which had been 
taken away, was given back, thus spar- 
ing him at least the torment of insect 
bites. For the next two days the guards 
kept asking him if he surrendered and 
each time he said that he did. Buton the 
third day his strength was partly back 
and he answered no, 

“I think I made a tactical error. It 
was around 7 a.m. on a Sunday. Four 
guards came in and put me on my knees. 
They began slapping me around. Soon 
they were using their fists, and one of 
them pulled out a fan belt and began 
beating me with it. One blow by a fist on 
the ear ruptured my eardrum. Blood 
was pouring down my head. A kick 
popped one of my ribs. They turned into 
mad dogs. They began smashing my 
head against the concrete floor, kicking 
my bad leg. It went on for three hours. I 
think some other guards finally had to 

Stop them. 

“I lay in a stupor for three days. I 
[ 101 had dislodged 
the iron pin in my leg during the beat- 


A week later Fidel asked 

he surrendered, “I decided Id 
and then resist when they asked me to 
ctitin, sómibthing." He was put in a room 
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with fresh air, and given eigarettes and 
chewing gum. Though under threat of 
death, he communicated once ‘again 
with his fellow captives. “The guys 
didn't recognize my old call signal, so I 
just kept sending my own name. Finally 
old Norm Wells [Lieut. Colonel Nor- 
man Wells had been one of Kasler’s 
wingmen] came up in the next room. 
Boy, it was good to hear him.” 

But Kaslers leg continued to get 
worse, and his morale ebbed. “I started 
to.go downhill rapidly. I lay on my bed 

‘all day, dreading when the food came 
around because 1 had to get up to get it 
at the door of my cell.” Finally, in the 
winter of 1968, he was taken back to the 
hospital. X rays showed that an opera- 
tion was necessary. One of the guards 
told him that his leg had to be amputat- 
ed. The wound was cleaned out, howev- 
er, the iron clamp removed and the leg 
was finally on its way to healing—near- 
ly 2% years after it had been broken. In 
early February 1969, Kasler was re- 
turned to the Zoo, and got a roommate, 
Navy Commander Peter Schoeffel, who 
had been shot down in 1967. He had 

spent a total of 18 months in solitary 
confinement since his capture. 

Killed. The torture continued 
through the spring and summer of 1969. 
But that July, under threat of more beat- 
ings, Kasler wrote one last statement 
“about the struggle of the great Viet- 


namese people.” He was never tortured 


again, though others were. 

By October 1969, conditions notice- 
ably improved for the prisoners—but 
were still not good. Kasler and others 
were moved in December 1969 to the 
Hanoi Hilton, where there was a room 
called Heart Break. In it, new captives 
and men who had cracked mentally un- 
der torture were placed in stocks in their 
beds, unable to move. Three unbalanced 
Americans were held there. “We could 

_ hear them in our room. We pleaded with 
the guards to let them come to our cell; 
but were turned down. Two of them just 
eventually disappeared. We saw the oth- 
er's name on a list of dead. АП told, at 
least 15 men were either killed during 
torture or were not accounted for." 


. .. Sitting in his comfortable Indianap- 
olis apartment last week with his wife 
Martha, Kasler, now 47, looked amaz- 
ingly fit. He wears glasses and his hair is 
grayer. But he walks without a limp, and 
he still has a quick smile and a soft 
chuckle. He had already caught up with 
the latest fashions and was sporting 
bright blue bell bottoms. Touching his 
short hair, he chuckled and said that he 
planned to let it grow a bit. Despite all 
his pain, Kasler displayed remarkably 
little bitterness—except when he men- 
tioned Fidel. “I'd like to meet him some 
day,” he said softly. But for now, Kasler 
was looking forward to some rest and 
then spending a year at the Air Force 
War College. His goal: command of a 
wing (two squadrons) of fighter aircraft. 
At heart, he is still very much a fighter 
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NEW YORK 
Rocky's Slip Shows 


When New York Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller told an international con- 
ference in Amsterdam last week that 
^we are living in a fluid period—more 
so than any other period of history. 
his words had a pathetically heartfelt 
ring. Though referring publicly to world 
affairs, Rockefeller was doubtless pon- 
dering in private the vagaries of pol- 
itics back in New York City, where his 
grand design to hand-pick the next 
mayor had suddenly—and for Rocky, 
embarrassingly —come unraveled. 

Republican Rockefeller had joined 
with New York Liberal Party Chief 
Alex Rose in tapping an unlikely can- 
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GOVERNOR NELSON ROCKEFELLER 
А dream swiftly evaporating: 


didate to run with their mutual bless- 
ing: Democrat Robert Е. Wagner, 62 
who served as mayor from 1954 to 
1965. With a display of bosslike cajol- 
ery that had few parallels even in the 
turbulent world of New York politics 
Rocky forced a majority of the city's 
G.O.P. leaders to accept Wagner, The 
leaders were naturally reluctant to back 
the man whom they had blamed for mis- 
галар ше city for so long, 
was Wagner himself who 
the Republican leaders’ Fe NS 
gered over Republican slurs—a Bronx 
chief, John Calandra, had called him 
а moron'—he rejected the G.O.P. en- 
dorsement. Said Wagner: “These Re- 
publican politicians could not care less 
about good. government or what hap- 
. pens to New York City in the next four 
years." Hearing the news in Amster- 
dam, Rocky said weakly that he still 
considered Wagner “the best possibilit 
for pulling the city together and Бар» 
a healer in a very difficult period,” os 
- Still armed with the Liberals’ en- 
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dorsement, Wagner w 4 
whether he would run fi as Vague 
и" ог Ue 
If he does, it is likely to pe ac O apal 
dependent, the same dea liberi b 
tag worn by John V, Linas И - 
was elected to his secondi Wheny 
years ago. term f; 
Wagner's demurrer lef á i 
race in a state of high cont 1 
publican State Senator John y Sion y) 
a law-and-order, balance archi s 
conservative from Staten iet 
гап а poor third in the last ae and ү 
tion, now seems certain оа 
G.O.P. nomination. The 54, i 
county leaders seemed to liken f 
brand of independent consery Marg; 
quickly gave him their Endo i 
candidates are vying for the Dew 
slot. And then there is Wagner тоса 
There is also Rockefeller his d 
of having a beholden mayor in Cit || 
swiftly evaporating. While he үп 
ably not damaged in any lastin | 
and still has his eye on an ир 
ed fifth term as Governor and eum 
US. presidency, Rocky's political d 
was showing last week in a way t 
must have made him blush. * ` 
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CRIME 
On the Decline 


At last the U.S: crime rate seem 
be going down. The FBI announced 
week that its preliminary 1972 fige 
on serious offenses showed a бей 
3%. It was the first decrease sinê 
current system of gathering stat 
was adopted in 1960. 

Violent crime—murder, rapè 
gravated assault—was still going W 
1%. The increase occurred print 
in the West and the South, while 
were declines in the Northeastern’ 
North Central states. Nationwide ture’ 
showed the greatest rise (1 1% int 
ing mostly in suburban areas. 

The overall decline was Wn | Secor 
crease in the far larger num d Th: 
erty-oriented ae robbery, ОШ Tni | 
larceny and auto theft. There d Ospi 
question as to whether polic fy) Mile 
have been as important ® Ж | 
as the increasing tendency to Msg OF the 
such individual defensive ta king 
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vate alarm systems and au Phuc 
wheel locks. uty Wo, 

. The crime total in actual Ti l W 
is not yet complete, though yal * Cos 


cluded that it had enough met hospi 
make the percentage 359695, iy SUS 
any case, while the crime Г yell! Slate 
slightly down, it is still oa : 
One measure of just ho” pot The h 
showed up last week 10 © As Kimp 


ities. In previous surveys, ү} 
arate weeks in 1968 А 
averaged about 200 SUC? (ү 
week—suggesting а 70% ^ 
years. Perhaps, it was just® 
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| You'd probably recognize her immediately in another 


d photograph, the one where she is running down 
n tie s, Пат Highway One. In that famous pic- 
| $ 


a е is terrified and she is naked. She has torn 
le her clothes and is fleeing from the napalm which, 
4 "conds before, had burned her 
| Hospital in s 
id mile has ге 


Phuc at the Children's Medical Relief 
aigon. Her pain is gone and this happy 
ne. H placed the terror of that day on Highway 
] Of the ег burned back has healed thanks to the skill 
Bina Surgeons at the hospital, the only one of its 
Phue is е country. After several operations, Kim 
ї Wounds ack home, completely recovered from her 


e | 

the. Co 

j RB hospita $US 15a day to maintain a child in the 
oH ni SUS a © average stay is twenty days. It costs 
ell States me to treat the average patient. In the United 
Р cn Mparable care would cost ten times as much. 


e s 
| АЯ has already treated 5,000 children like 
* but thousands more need care. Won't you 
aday, We need to build a modern burns 
ND We need to establish clinics in out- 
O turn We must guarantee that we will never 
ıl away a single child who needs us. 
«ica Relier Intern 
Voluntary Foreig, 


n Aid 
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| 
| 
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| 
; | Неге is my contribution of $US 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ational is registered with the State бейаттрд д АЧУ атп. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Please send 
your gift today to: 


Children's Medical Relief Emergency Fund 
Вох 555 FDR Station New York, N.Y. 10022 


C $US 150,000 will construct a modern burns treatment unit 
C $US 1,000 will save the life of a critically burned child 


CI $US 300 is the average cost for a child's Stay in the hospital 
Anything you can send will help 
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Thank you for remembering Kim Phuc 
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INFLATION 


The Lasting, 


Although public and political anger late 
rising food prices (see cover), that conce 


sures the full extent to which resurging inflation has become 
U.S. Topic А. In recent days, Congressmen have opened a 
1 ‚еге or even roll back 
rs have staged a 
lumber prices, the 


drive to force President Nixon to fre 
prices, 


Anger in Congress 


The Presidents food-price an- 
nouncement definitely did not quiet 
angry voices in Congress and the labor 
movement that are calling for far more 
drastic action. Said Representative Le- 
onor K. Sullivan, a Missouri Democrat: 
“The President, after issuing dire warn- 
ings about the dangers of controlling 
meat prices, did it. How can we believe 
all these dire warnings about the dan- 
gers of controlling interest rates and 
other areas?” Like her, Congressmen 
and labor leaders have become con- 
vinced that the only way to stop a de- 
bilitating new round of inflation is for 
the President in effect to declare his en- 
tire Phase III program an abject fail- 
ure and impose a freeze on all prices 
and wages for the second time in 20 
months. They may not be able to force 
Nixon to go that far, but there is a grow- 
ing probability that he will be required 
to tighten up at least some Phase III 
rules besides those for meat. ` 

Congress at present holds some- 
thing of a whip hand in the debate be- 
cause Nixon’s statutory authority to 
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ly has focused against 
rn by no means mea- 


interest and rents, home builde 
march on Washington to protest soaring 


GEORGE MEANY & WRIGHT PATMAN AFTERHOUSE BANKING COMMITTEE PRICE HEARINGS 


Multiple Hassles of Topic A 


nt has won a.dubious victory ina battle 
price of loan money, and’ labor le 
emands that could give a ne 
I. It hardly seems likely that Р 


Governme 
ers over the 
begun presenting d 


week—w 


regulate prices and wages expires at the 
end of the month. The White House is 
seeking a one-year carbon-copy exten- 
sion of the Economic Stabilization Act, 
which gave the President blanket per- 
mission "to issue such orders and reg- 
ulations as he may deem appropriate 
to stabilize" pay and prices. Should 
Congress simply renew that power; Nix- 
on could obviously proceed with Phase 
Ш pretty much as he pleases. But more 
and more members of the congressional 
Democratic majority are determined to 
sprinkle the bill. with amendments re- 
quiring enforcement of mandatory con- 
trols on sections of the economy that 
are now regulated on a largely volun- 
tary basis or are entirely decontrolled. 

Ву a vote of 50 to 38, the Senate 

has already passed an amendment that 

would reimpose rent controls in cities 
with a vacancy rate of 5.596*0r less 

—which would affect nearly every 

major metropolitan area. Landlords in 

such cities would be limited to rent in- 

creases of 2/496 or less annually, plus 

amounts to cover higher.taxes or other 

costs. Another amendment that would 

have mandated a freeze in interest rates 
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and too late—will make these multiple hassles die 
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down, 


was defeated by only five votes, Th Ё 
ministration had been counting 4 

House to cut out the rent-contrale 
vision, but last week Republican Ж 
bers of the House Banking Conn j 
privately warned John T. Dunlo n 
President's Cost of Living Council 
rector, that the lower chamber m 

well enact even farther-reaching | 
trols than the Senate had z: 
| AMERICI 


The committee's star witness s; 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, i| A oss 
did not quite sound like the Nixon ul 
dy of recent public appearances. ra ols, 1 
wife of “Joe Doakes” cannot pari] e held 
bills, Meany. warned, “he'll loaf whic 
higher wages. But the answer is тт, р! 
get 12% to 15% in wages. The ап) S de 


is to hold down ‘food costs and | ions al 
costs." To do so, Meany propos} of Po 
World War ‘Il-style. controls prs, d 
that would include a ceiling бай drafters 
and Government allocation of ered iic 
well as stiff wage-price guidelines umber. 
mittee Chairman Wright Patmanf essary | 
a stern program that would roll * resource 
rents to the levels of Jan. 10 ("bral iar 
day of Phase II), freeze prices aM hing 6 
terest rates across the board for UE) eng | 
at the levels of March 16, and then official 
way to stringent controls. l Sinc 
The Administration is hardlj" 

out its own weapons in the accel fb 
fight over controls. The nation 
omy is rolling along in high & 
Nixon could blame any future, 
on legislative tampering, ! 

does indeed give him spe o 
impose broader controls. More al 
President is clearly betting Sy 
meat-price ceiling will soo! 

alarm about inflation enous 
pressure on Capitol 
sweeping measures. Even *^ 
dismal Act J has turnen iv 
looked like a routine legis 
for the Administration int® ( 
penseful confrontation wi 


The Lumber Mess 


allt 
In the waning days of We : 
ber was often cited as а ^, д0 

d QU е 
Phase IIL it has become а бр 
lustration of how t 
trols can make a ba 
During the period o 
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vitness vd AMERICAN TIMBER BEING LOADED AT TACOMA, WASH., FOR EXPORT TO JAPAN 
Aeany vi] Aclassic example of how to make chaos even worse. 


Nixon bul 
inces. If t 
1ot pay ki 
II look fi 
rer is nol 

The ап 


trols, lumber prices were- supposed to 
be held close to the relatively low level 
at which they had been caught by the 
| 1911 price freeze, but as home-building 
demand soared shortages developed, 

dof 214 loopholes in the Phase II regula- 
FGU | HONS allowed mills to sell the same types 
prop% of wood at vastly different quotes. Try- 
ping to, cut through the confusion, the 
}orafters of Phase 111 designed a special 
Provision allowing higher-than-normal 


lines (d lumber-price boosts if they seemed nec- 


tman fai 


| an inflationary spi- 
fal that is Causing more worry than any- 
118 except the jump in food prices 
beginning to force 


ince Phase II] began 2/4 months 
ago, the E price of hem-fir two- 
eli Ousebuilding product, 
афа Ped 23%, to $190 per 1,000 
4 Шс сс Interior-grade plywood 
itur ov pes have ропе up 9996. Such Paul 
Yanesque increases, according to 

(отео Bui Bs ae Association of Home 
ae ave driven up the price of 
ast Wee new house by $1,480 in the 
ently months. Worried builders re- 
fring Ee dn intensive one-day lob- 
shin een billed as a “march on 
| i to demand a halt to the in- 
ME Living C Week they got action: Cost 
ў in 9uncil Director John T. 
Sn win gia ced that the Govern- 
dera] an Чр the sale of timber cut 
Drs and seek a "voluntary" 
арі, € Japanese to restrain 
Purchases of USS. 


Y. rising 
rati ition, said Dunlop, the 
Will move to break a 

К, caused in part by 
-Car requirements of 
fat deal, that has aggra- 
Shortage on the East 
€ did not say exactly 


how. Finally, said Dunlop, the Govern- 
ment might even consider reimposing 
Phase II-style controls, unsatisfactory 
though they were. 

How much those steps can help 
remains to be seen. Exports to Japan, 
where home building is also a boom in- 
dustry, have indeed been a problem. Not 
only are the Japanese hauling away 
wood that American builders want, but 
their aggressive bidding has sometimes 
driven up prices. Lumbermen contend, 
however, that much of the shortage can 
be blamed on Washington rather than 
Tokyo. The U.S. Forest Service, which 
manages federal lands producing 27% 
of the nation's softwood timber, must 
by law conduct complex soil and land- 
use surveys called for by ecologists be- 
fore selecting trees that commercial log- 
gers can cut; the cost of selection has 
more than doubled over the past seven 
years. The new. expenses have caused 
the Service to fall so far behind in its 
work that production of timber from 
federal land is running as much as 50% 
below schedule. i 

Recent Government actions suggest 
that the industry cannot entirely escape 
blame for the price spiral, either. Dur- 
ing Phase II the Internal Revenue Ser- - 
vice forced several Pacific Northwest 
companies to roll back allegedly illegal 
price boosts, and in March the Federal 
Trade Commission accused some of the 
biggest lumber firms of regularly charg- 
ing customers for shipping Costs not ac- 
tually incurred; the companies replied 
that the FTC had simply misunderstood 
the way they calculate prices. Whoever 
is most at fault for the present lumber 
mess, the best hope for stopping the run- 

away price boosts may lie in an expect- 
ed slowdown in the pace of U.S. home 
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A High Price for Peace 


Rarely has a year of major labor ne- 
gotiations opened with so little strike 
talk. Leaders of many of the 4.7 mil- 
lion workers whose union contracts ex- 
pire this year sound unusually hopeful 
that the company heads whom they will 
face across the bargaining table will set- 
tle peacefully rather than take strikes 
that in today's booming economy would 
cause a painful loss of profits. But no 
one can guarantee that the quiet will 
last; many union demands are high 
enough to be potentially troublesome. 

An early, and perhaps extreme, in- 
dication of the mood: the United Steel- 
workers of America, whose contracts 
with steel mills still have 16 months to 
go, last week concluded an agreement 
designed to prevent a strike at least un- 
til 1977. For openers, steel mills will 
pay each worker a $150 bonus in 1974 
and distribute a basic wage increase of 
3% in each of the next three years. But 
the union regards the 3% only as a 
"floor" from which it expects to nego- 
tiate further raises. If the two sides can- 
not agree on how much more than 3% 
workers should get, the dispute will be 
sent to a five-member board of arbitra- 
tors for a binding decision. 

If labor peace prevails in the rest 
of the economy, its price could be high, 
especially since production and profits 
are rising swiftly. Unless the Admin- 
istration's new ceiling on meat prices 
brings substantially lower living costs, 
many union men fear that inflation 
will swallow a big chunk of whatever 
pay raises they get: If prices stay high, 5s 
labor leaders have no intention of set- | 
tling, for anything so modest as the 
6.2% annual increase in wages and 
fringe benefits specified under Nixon 
Administration guidelines, Says James EN 
J. Matles, general secretary of the Unit- 
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ed Electrical Workers, who began bar- 
gaining with General Electric last week: 
“We are negotiating for the needs of 
people, not on the basis of any Nixon 
formula.” і 
That philosophy will soon get its 
first major test. On April 20, contracts 
expire between the United Rubber 
Workers and Goodyear, Goodrich, 
Firestone and Uniroyal. U.R.W. Pres- 
ident Peter Bommarito is demanding 
pay and fringe hikes averaging more 
than 8% annually over the next three 
years. Among other things, the 87,000 
rubber workers want the right to retire 
on full pensions after 25 years of ser- 
vice, regardless of age, and payments 
to workers left jobless when plants 
relocate. 

Escalator. The G.E. talks are bring- 
ing up what is expected to be a key de- 
mand in many negotiations between 
union and management this year: an un- 
restricted cost-of-living “escalator.” 
Under such a clause, workers’ pay is au- 
tomatically increased to reflect the full 
rise in consumer prices that-occurs dur- 
ing the life of the labor contract. In quiet 

times, such a clause can be relatively in- 
expensive—but during a period of swift 
inflation it can make the wage-price spi- 
ral spin all the faster. The U.E. and In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers 
won only a limited escalator after strik- 
ing С.Е. for 14 weeks in 1969-70, and 
have collected 24е an hour in cost-of- 
living adjustments since then; had there 
been no limit, the rise would have been 
53e. The unions demand that С.Е. now 
add the “missing” 29€ to wage scales be- 
fore negotiations on pay even begin. 
Union chiefs so far are pleased that G.E. 
negotiators, who are widely regarded as 
just about the toughest management 
bargainers in the country, are showing 
an unusual willingness to listen this 
year. But the unionists are wary. Ma- 
tles warns that if G.E. is no more gen- 
erous than in the past, “there will be 
trouble again.” ? 

The biggest negótiations of 1973 
will pit the United Auto Workers 
against the Detroit car makers. Though 
contracts do not expire until September, 
U.A.W, President Leonard Woodcock 
began spelling out some demands late 
last month at a prebargaining conven- 
tion in Detroit. Among them меге; a 
more generous cost-of-living escalator, 
some kind of profit-sharing plan, and 
by far the most important and contro- 
versial, a new right for workers to re- 
fuse to put in overtime, Heavy over- 
time has enabled a few auto workers to 
earn as much as $20,000 a' year, but 
many workers complain that the long 
hours leave them too exhausted to en- 

joy the money. Allowing workers to re- 
fuse overtime would be costly to the 
companies: it could cause production 
delays, force the hiring of many more 
workers, or both. Malcolm. Denise, 
Fo ief negotiator, warns that if 
he U. is serious, it “could be оп a 
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A Split Prime? 

Almost the only price in the econ- 
omy that went down last week was the 
*prime" interest rate that banks charge 
on loans to the most creditworthy busi- 
ness borrowers. Bowing to furious jaw- 
boning by Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Arthur Burns, such major 
banks as Chase Manhattan, Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust and First Penn- 
sylvania Banking and Trust Co., which 
had hiked the prime rate two weeks ago, 
grudgingly pared it by one-fourth of a 
percentage point to 6:490. But several 
banks made it clear that they would go 
back up to 67476 at the first chance. 
Burns won his shaky victory by remind- 
ing the bankers that Texas Democratic 
Representative Wright Patman, their 
perennial béte noire, is trying to get 
Congress to legislate a mandatory 
freeze on interest rates. 

With Patman in effect waiting in 
the wings, Burns then elaborated a plan 
for a split prime rate that he believes 
could take the political heat off the 
banks. He promised to have specific 
guidelines ready within a month. Un- 
der his program, the cost of loans to 
giant corporations, which can tap the 
bond or stock markets for money when 
that seems better than borrowing from 
banks, will be keyed to the movement 
of other interest rates, Right now, that 
movement would be sharply up. The 
prime rate for smaller businesses—say 
those seeking bank loans of less than 
$500,000—would not be allowed to 
climb nearly as fast as those for big 
firms. In order to ensure that the big 
firms do not get the lion’s share of avail- 
able loan money, the guidelines will 
probably include a requirement that 
banks make a substantial percentage 
of their loans to small businesses (in- 
cluding those too small to qualify for 
the prime rate at all), and individuals 
seeking mortgage, auto-purchase and 
personal loans. 

Dike Building. Presuming that 
they are obeyed, the guidelines will 
crimp bank profits by holding rates on 
many loans below the level that they 
would reach if there were no restric- 
tions. Even so, the new system, which 
by no means satisfies Patman, might 
be an improvement on present con- 
ditions. Right now, banks complain 
money that they would like to reserve 
for loans to small businesses and con- 
sumers is being swallowed by big cor- 
porations rushing to borrow at a bar- 
gain prime rate; the 64% prime rate 
that Burns has temporarily forced down 
the banks’ throats is significantly low- 
er than the 7% Or so that the cor 
rations would have to pay if th bid 

7 У ey sold 
commercial paper, a form of unsecured 
100, to investors. But Burns is buildin 
dikes against a rising tide. So lon ы 
the economy booms and the Ё 

Reserve exercises some restraint in 
ng out new money, the price of 
as Burns and Patman both know, 
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Northeast Deadling 


Nothing, it seems, cą 
financial woes of railroads in 50 
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arries enough freight to 
keep all the lines alive. On the other 
ШУК ing. “There is no way for 
ilroad to raise money oth- 
h a federal subsidy,” says 

ail executive. “Even if we stream- 
CN lant, we must still rebuild our 
stock." Much money will also be need- 
ed for severance pay to the union work- 
ers who would have to be cut from pay- 
rolls in any paring down to a core 


[| system, a problem that Brinegar so far 
My has ignored. 


A Senate committee headed by In- 
diana Democrat Vance Hartke has been 


listening to other proposals, including 


outright nationalization of the North- 
east lines, or nationalization of their 


M tights of way and federal assumption 


of track maintenance in exchange for 
atoll charge paid by each railroad. Con- 
gress will have the final say, and if it can- 
not agree on some plan in about three 
тол(рѕ «ће Government's hand may be 
forced by the federal court that is over- 
seeing the Penn Central's operations in 
bankruptcy, Federal JudgeJohn Fullam 
has given the railroad's trustees an ul- 
limatum: devise a viable, Government- 
| approved plan of reorganization by July 
| ‘r start liquidating the line. Even if 
di Penn Central were to vanish as a 
i Paton the Government cannot let 
aens stop running. That, says 
рЫ it artke, “would be a calamity 

ighest order. People would be 
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| К Thus July 2 is looming as a 
| е not only for the Penn Central 
for Congress and the 


| ministration. 
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ECONOMIST PAUL A. SAMUELSON 
Measuring the nightmares. 


gourmet meal instead of popping a TV 
dinner into the oven. Now, a more sen- 
sitive gauge has appeared in a place that 
guarantees it wide attention: the ninth 
edition of Economics, the classic col- 
lege textbook by Nobel Laureate Paul 
Samuelson. С 

The new indicator, which M.LT.s 
Samuelson calls “net economic wel- 
fare,” or N.E.W., is based on a pioneer- 
ing study by Yale Professors William 
Nordhaus and James Tobin. Basically, 
N.E.W. tries to measure some of the 
more slippery realities not included in 
G.N.P. In N.E.W. terms, for example, 
the generally higher salaries collected 
by city dwellers are in a real sense worth 
little more than the lower wages paid in 
the countryside, because megalopoli- 
tans must pay much more for garbage 
collection, crime control and other ser- 
vices to achieve the same level of well- 
being as their rural cousins. The extra 
cost of these services is added to G.N.P. 
as a monetary outlay; it is subtracted 
from N.E.W. Similarly, under N.E.W., 
the value of money spent to buy and use 
air conditioning is reduced by the esti- 


. mated cost of cleaning up the pollution 
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caused by the electric utilities that sup- 
ply the power. On the positive side, the 
value of a housewife's work, ignored in 
the G.N.P., is figured into N.E.W. by av- 
eraging what women of various age 
groups would be paid in outside jobs. 

Samuelson frankly concedes that an 
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increase in N.E.W. growth would have 
to ceme at the expense of conventional 
ecónomic expansion. On the basis of the 
Nordhaus-Tobin study, Samuelson cal- 
culates that N.E.W. has grown much 
less than G.N.P. since 1929. 

Some economists, like Arthur 
Okun, a member of TIME's Board. of 
Economists, fault N.E.W. as an attempt 
to measure the unmeasurable; others, 
including Walter Heller, also a member 
of the board, applaud it as a step in the 
right direction. Samuelson himself ad- 
mits that the N.E.W. is relatively prim- 
itive, but argues that "it is better to have 
an inaccurate sense of what we want 
than an accurate sense of what we do 
not want." He hopes that the inclusion 
of the N.E.W. concept in his textbook, 
which is used by nearly one-third of all 
college economics students in the U.S., 
will prod the Department of Commerce 
or some other Government agency into 
calculating an official economic indica- 
tor along the lines of N.E.W. 


WALL STREET 
The Rush to Rebuy 


Throughout the deep stock market 
slump of the past 2% months, some in- 
vestors have been buying all the shares: 
they can lay their hands on. But their in- 
terest is highly selective. With all the 
zeal of an author singlehandedly trying 
to make his book a bestseller, many of 
the nation’s best-known corporations 
are buying up their own stock. 

Just since Jan. 1, companies have 
announced stock repurchases adding up 
to nearly $1.4 billion—a total already 
more than double the figure for all 1972. 
The ranks of the corporate buyers in- 
clude AMF, American Broadcasting, 
American Cyanamid, Continental Can, 
Gulf & Western, INA, Olin Corp., Ray- 
theon and United Aircraft. Gulf Qil, 
through a tender offer, is acquiring 
13 million of its own shares worth 
around $338 million; making Gulf 
Chairman Bob Dorsey probably the big- 
gest stock repurchaser ever. 

Why the rush to rebuy? For one 
thing, the price is right. Since the Dow 
Jones industrial average began sliding 
from its peak of 1,052 in January, the 
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shares of many companies have fallen 
to what corporate officers regard as un- 
reasonably low levels. Thus company 
treasurers are scrambling to buy up 
shares that they can use for several pur- 
poses. Among them: 
> Maintaining an employee stock- 
option plan or, more and more often, 
launching a long-term bonus incentive 
program (see following story). 
> Redeeming bonds and warrants 
that can be converted into common 
stock at an investor's option. If it did 
not buy up its own stock for that pur- 
pose, a company would have to issue 
new shares, thus diluting the equity of 
present shareholders. 
> Consolidating control of the com- 
pany in the hands of its present man- 
agers by removing from the market 
shares that could be bought in a take- 
over attempt. 
> Buying other companies. The 
hope is that shares purchased today can 
be reissued at a higher price after the 
market turns around and used to com- 
plete a desirable acquisition. Bethlehem 
Steel, for опе, is in the process of ac- 
cumulating a million of its own shares 
for just that reason. 
> Eliminating the cost of servicing 
small shareholders. Even the owner of 
a single share, if he holds on to it, must 
be issued annual reports, proxy state- 
ments and an individual dividend check. 
Stock repurchases also bring anoth- 
er benefit: they raise a company’s 
per-share earnings, which are closely 
watched by investment analysts as a 
clue to how well a firm is doing. Re- 
purchased stock vanishes into a com- 
pany’s treasury and is not included in 
earnings calculations. A simplified ex- 
ample: if a company earns $20 million 
and has 10 million shares outstanding, 
it will report profits of $2 per share; if 
it buys up 2,000,000 shares, the same 
$20 million profit will be divided among 
8,000,000 shares and will amount to 
$2.50 per share. 
. ntheory,a company could also buy 
its own stock in order to push up the 
price, but in practice that ploy is dif- 
ficult, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission guidelines specify that a com- 
pany cannot account for more than 
1596 of average daily trading in its own 
stock and cannot make either the first 
or the last purchase of the day (the first 
trade often sets the price pace, while 
the price on the last trade is the one 
most widely published in newspaper 
stock tables). Still, suspicion occasion- 
ally surfaces. David Herman, chairman 
of Coffee-Mat Corp., is suing his six fel- 
low directors for adopting a plan last 
November to have the New Jersey mak- 
er of coffee-vending machines buy 
150,000 of its own shares. He charges 
that they, were trying to support the 
price of the stock, in which they had 
large personal holdings. The purchases, 
which were halted last month pending 
lution of Herman's suit, did not in 
p. the price of the stock. It fell 
15 
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EXECUTIVES 


The Golden Handcuffs 


Mrs. Adeline M. de Neufville, of 
West Hartford, Conn., was startled by 
the proxy statement from Security Pa- 
cific Corp., à West Coast bank holding 
company in which she and her broker 
husband owna few hundred shares. The 
statement seemed to say that over the 
next ten years company officers pro- 
posed to give themselves Security Pa- 
cific shares worth nearly $16 million at 
current prices, and the men who got the 
shares would not have to pay a cent. 
After her husband Lawrence assured 
her that that really was what the proxy 
statement said, the De Neufvilles began 
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LARKIN REASSURING SHAREHOLDERS 
A balance of interests? 


getting in touch with other shareholders 
in an attempt to defeat the plan at Se- 
curity Pacific's annual meeting last 
month. But Chairman Frederick G 

Larkin Jr. assured stockholders that the 
plan would make officers work hard to 
raise profits and stock prices, and the 
scheme was approved. Security Pacific 
thus joined the growing ranks of com- 
panies that are adopting the hottest 
—and most controyersial—executive- 
me idea.in years. 

„Known to management c 

as "performance um eR 3 
is simple enough. А subcommittee of 
the board of directors sets long-range 
goals for executives to be SET 
—usually increased profits or output. If 
those goals are met, a number of shàre 

are given to the executive or Sie dited 
to his name. Under many plans, he be 
gins receiving dividends on the shar 3 
immediately, although he may not us 
possession of the shares themselves for 
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^ed e, Saigon, Goodb 
"Goodbye, Saigon, ye 
or beg 
irl HEN it finally arrived, the day the Joint Military Commission were to 
nul t the С.].5 called X-plus-60 was stay on.in Viet Nam for another two 
intend | or mildly anticlimactic. On the days, Odell could tell his grandchildren 
opis | Ш гаа! deadline two months after that he was officially the last man out. 
eil ү! Paris truce signing, the U S, mili- By 5:30, the C-141 carrying Odell 
I i 1 © command in Viet Nam was closed and 55 other departing servicemen was 
er a a ein ina simple midday ceremony In airborne. Outside the Tan Son Nhut 
softe hs arking lot near Saigon's Tan Son gales, a crowd of newly unemployed 
i : Rn airbase. No U.S. military band Vietnamese base workers were busy 
bear ^ M available for the occasion. Loud- hawking chairs, tables and canned 
Me | speakers blared out a recording of The goods that had been freshly looted from 
mance} || Star-Spangled Banner, and a color a G.I. mess hall. It was notıan inap- 


found his guard rolled ир s ee ned of the com- propriate finale: the Ви days of the U.S. 
ns that mand under which 2,5 L merican mi itary presence in Viet Nam were опе 
SS, беги G.Ls had served since 1962. Ellsworth great, giddy scramble. TIME Correspon- 
compar) Bunker, а distinguished career diplomat dent David DeVoss reports: : 
ned m ! who had served as US. ambassador to 
ауе һай South Viet Nam since 1967, also furled After four years of being urged to 
erformanlthis flag last week. President Nixon ac- stay out of Viet Nam's larger cities, 
such фа cepted the resignation with "deepest there they were: the last U.S. service- 
һе stock B personal regret," and named former men, buzzing about Saigon on driver- 
xecutiye ambassador to Italy Graham Martin to pedaled cyclos, flirting with bar girls, 
| clear gij the post. ; ; = buying souvenirs and generally staging 
thing for I took 19 flights to lift out the 2,500 the biggest shopping, sex and sightsee- 
i corpor American servicemen who still re- ing spree ever seen in the city. 
гаі Mo mained in the country on the last day. For many of the G.Ls, the depar- 
tional МА! about 5:20, a chipper North Viet- ture proved an emotional experience, 
'exaco а 11156 colonel stationed at the rear carried out in the dark recesses of bars 
of there cargo ramp of a hulking U.S. Air Force like Randy's Randa-Vous and the Snake 
idea. Atz] 141 transport presented a bamboo Pit “АП my goodbyes are taken care 
this spj ГОП painted? with a Напої pagoda of,” said Army Specialist Four Nelson 
such ШП to an embarrassed American ser- Coffey, 29, of Portageville, N.Y. “I’ve 
ife a Cant whom he thought to be the last paid my girl friend’s rent till the end of 
| Тее Parting American. Moments later, the month and given her a couple hun- 
tional O Colonel David Odell, the Tan Son dred piasters so she ll survive. I guess if 
Donnelly. Pase commander, shouldered she can't hook up with a civilian soon, 
ing aske Iboardin t S gowa and stepped to the she'll go back to the rice paddies. 
val to а E ramp; he had been having a At the last minute, about 400 other 
Th Blass of champagne near by. G.Ls were frantically trying to arrange 


ances] ough the 825 American members of to get their fiancées and wives back to 
oppo: SWAITING the States. The waiting room at 
rs as mel FOR PLANES АТТАМ SON NHUT the U.S. Consulate in Saigon 
‘to line Ыт "m , was packed with nervous Viet- 


namese women and mixed- 
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blood children, all lined up to receive 
US. visas. 

One Vietnamese entrepreneur, 
known to G.Ls as “Miss Lee,” talked 
about the future of her business—Sai- 
gon’s Magic Fingers Steam Massage 
and Barber Shop. At one time, Miss Lee 
had 60 girls at work; now she has only 
seven. "Everything fini," she lamented. 
No one seemed more downcast than 
"Momma Bich," who played hostess 
during the 1960s to some of the wild- 
est parties ever seen in Saigon's back 
rooms. U.S. Special Forces troops used 
to lavish $1,000 apiece on parties that 
lasted a whole weekend. Now fat and 
aging (she is 32), Momma is left with 
$30,000 in 10Us from G.Ls and a flood 
of bittersweet memories. “I love Spe- 
cial Forces men. They are all crazy and 
never care about tomorrow. They go 


‘into field and maybe die. I stay here 


and get drunk and maybe die.” 
At the “Pentagon East,” the sprawl- 
ing U.S. military headquarters in Sai- 


AIR FORCE SERGEANT CELEBRATING DEPARTURE 
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gon, the only thing working was the air 
conditioning. The eerie silence, broken 
only by the clacking heels of an occa- 
sional soldier, resembled a scene from 
the last reel of Ол the Beach. Desks, 
chairs, maps and bookcases remained 
in place, but many of the offices were 
empty. Most of the 1,200 civilian bu- 
reaucrats and technicians who will 
eventually occupy the building were al- 
‚ ready on the job, but they slept, played 
chess or just looked out the windows at 
the crumbling concrete bunkers, now 
covered with bougainvillea. 

Once a charming French city of 
500,000, Saigon reeks of the war that 
has officially ended. On Vo Tanh Street, 
west of Tan Son Nhut, paraplegic war 
veterans sell stolen army uniforms. 
Their wives and daughters are for sale 
on Cach Mang Street. Now that Saigon 
is jammed with more than 2,000,000 
refugees, for whom there are no jobs, 
crime is becoming epidemic. Murders 
have increased by 50% since 1970, and 
robberies have jumped 60%. 

The last of the departing G.I.s went, 
like tens of thousands of their prede- 
cessors, through Tan Son Nhut’s Camp 
Alpha. The camp has a capacity of 

1,800, but in the last days there seemed 
to be about four times that many sol- 
diers. Bags and bodies were everywhere. 
Recent arrivals stripped to their skiv- 
vies and sat in the sun. There were plen- 
ty of diversions: a swimming pool, a 
movie and an Alpha Club that featured 
the Dreamérs’ show band. But most 
G.Ls just waited, playing chess or pool 
or saying one final goodbye to girl 
friends. For $2, a harried Vietnamese 
artist would personalize Samsonite lug- 
gage by painting the owner's name and 
a Vietnamese dragon on the side. 

Civilians. The exit at Camp Alpha 
is marked with a sign that says, 
“Through these gates pass the world's 
best soldiers." Outside, crowded brown 

‚ Army buses took the С.1.5 on a four- 
minute ride to the waiting planes. One 
of these buses passed a disorganized col- 
umn of 17-year-old Vietnamese’ re- 
cruits, marching from boredom to ex- 
haustion. "You're on your own now, 
fellas!” one soldier yelled. 

Back in Saigon, there are now only 
159 U.S. Marines guarding the U.S. em- 
bassy, but there are 9,000 American ci- 
vilians still in South Viet Nam, about 
3,000 of them looking for work. Sai- 
gonese call them "the new carpetbag- 
gers.” They can be seen sipping beer 
on the terrace of the Continental Pal- 
ace or walking on Tu Do Street in flow- 


ered, flared pants and "Keep On Truck- , 


in'" T shirts. In just three months, 
International Personnel Services has re- 
cruited 500 customers. Says its manag- 
er, E.V. Nickerson: “There are a lot of 
Americans looking for work, and most 
of them don't know how to express 
themselves in writing. For a $100 mem- 
bership. we write a résumé and help a 
mber find a job.” Why do they stay 
Nickerson shrugs. “They like the 

ow taxes and the women.” 
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LE MINH 


The New Thieu 


For months he had been a solítary, 
even hostile figure. He raged privately 
at the Kissinger negotiations when they 
were under way; he jeered publicly af- 
ter the Paris agreement was finally 
signed, declaring that "there is no cease- 
fire at all." But lately South Viet Nam's 
President Nguyen Van Thieu has been 
sounding a different note. By the time 
he arrives this week in San Clemente, 
Calif., to begin a six-day visit to the U.S., 
the man who has personally benefited 
most from a decade of American in- 
volvement in Indochina will have com- 
pleted a remarkable transformation 
from a sore loser into a happy, confi- 
dent winner. 

On the eve of Thieu’s trip, Saigon is- 
sued a flurry of announcements de- 
signed to show that the regime no long- 
er felt itself on the defensive. Thieu 
signed an amnesty order freeing 967 po- 
litical prisoners, among them Truong 
Dinh Dzu, who ran a strong second to 
Thieu in the 1967 election. Dzu had 
been jailed shortly thereafter for sug- 
gesting what Thieu is doing now: ne- 
gotiating with the Communists. The 
next to be amnestied were Saigon's bars 
and nightclubs, which were allowed to 
reopen after having been closed since 
last May by Thieu as an austerity mea- 
sure. Then, at a rally of 2,000 members 
of his fledgling Democracy Party in a 
downtown Saigon theater, Thieu invit- 
ed his opponents to "organize their own 
opposition party"—which is in fact al- 
ipt тро ре poder a restrictive new 
election law that Thi 
peek Ja hieu. decreed last 
| Thieu himself was out and 
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ment aides—and a good part of thet}! since | 
gon diplomatic corps—down to (4 Even | 
Tho, a city deep in the Mekong Diy "Thieu. 
for what he called a “farmer's day ty fore, in | 
ing that was as heavy on bands, рү 
girls, prize pigs and political corna: 
Iowa state fair. When a 40-man ti 
cle race was about to start, ТШ 
propriated one bike to take atf 


‘through the crowd. “Не leads amy LM 


pace,” Foreign Minister Tran Van bo 
explained to his guests. "a aeo 

On the day before the ШО a | 
of the last U.S. troops, Thieu ap^] eit f 


near the U.S. headquarters m [| 
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the бу ten 
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46,000 Americans killed 11 
"Many times in this century 
ed States has sent her sons 
oceans to help oppose 28; 
Thieu said, “but nowhere was "о Р 
iant participation so long an ve Ж 
as in Viet Nam. The Vietnam 
ple will never forget.” КҮ. 
Thieu’s new confidence B isl 
less. If the Paris agreemen i 
ended the fighting, it has als? 
the political upheavals thal g$ 
servers in both Washington din 7 
feared might soon ovelW ilian 
Saigon’s 1,100,000-man m 
chine, the basis of hieu S^ gest 
not collapsed; indeed. ARVN ert 
have declined since the ceas? се t 
is also cheered by the ипехР ak 
with which his forces have у 
most all of the 400 village. | 
seized by the Communis’s 5; 
fusion following the Jan ^ | 
of the peace agreement. . ., coll M. 
Now that Saigon cla! por r A 
90% of South Viet Nam's Fon Е 
it is pressing for the е : 
tions required by the tU sibs 


to be held as early 45 
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З rtuous arguments 

two ee chateau near Paris, 
a 17th Ко» and the Commu- 
evs peer been able to agree even 

ve m for talks on how to set 

е ае National Council of 

| up the i tion and Concord that is sup- 
„Recone! g anize the elections. A num- 

| posed OO S, officials now doubt 
er ы vaunted elections will ever 


d is another reason for the 
ere of the new, statesmanlike 
emergere U.S. visit is the starting 
ШШ ra world tour that Thieu hopes 
ual T SHE important friends and but- 
um m claim to be the leader of his 
D s only legitimate government. 
he leaves the U.S., Thieu, a Cath- 
үт will fly to Rome for an audience 
ih Pope Paul. Visits to London and 
Bonn are likely, but Paris is out. French 
president Georges Pompidou, evidently 
unvilling to appear to be picking a win- 
ner in Viet Nam at this early stage, 
turned down an inquiry from Saigon 

about a state visit. 
Thieu, who met Lyndon Johnson in 
| Honolulu in 1966 and Richard Nixon 
on Midway in 1969, is at last making it 
| to the U.S. mainland for the first time 
rt of the since he came to power six years ago.* 
] Even so, his schedule falls somewhat 

‚| 


| "Тец traveled to the continental U.S. twice be- 
"ty fore, in 1956 and 1960, for army training. 
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short of his hopes. He will have two 
days with Nixon in San Clemente, but 
Vice President Spiro Agnew will be his 
host in Washington. Thieu wanted a 
chance to address both houses of Con- 
gress; instead, he will speak to the Na- 
tional Press Club. ) 

But Thieu may well get most of 
what he wants from Nixon: up to $700 
million in annual aid over the next three 
years, a new statement that the U.S. rec- 
ognizes the Thieu regime as the only 
legal government in South Viet Nam 
and further private assurances that 
U.S. airpower will be available if the 
Communists mount another large-scale 
offensive. 

Toward the end of his stay, Thieu 
and his wife-will lunch with Lady Bird 
Johnson at the Texas ranch—a pecu- 
liar event in view of the difficulties that 
Thieu's stalling at the Paris talks caused 
L.B.J. in the last months of his pres- 
idency. Thieu will also touch base with 
those whom Saigon regards as impor- 
tant persons to know: John Connally, 
George Meany, certain congressional 
leaders and even leaders of the pro-Is- 
rael lobby, whom Thieu will remind that 
Saigon and Jerusalem have recently ex- 
changed ambassadors. In short; Thieu 
aims to make the most of his chance to 
live up to Nixon's 1969 remark that he 
is "one of the four or five greatest pol- 
iticians in the world." 


DIPLOMACY 
The Chinese Are Coming 


When President Nixon named the 
first U.S. representative to Communist 
China three weeks ago, he underljned 
the importance of the post by enticing 
out of retirement one of the country's 
most distinguished diplomats, David 
K.E. Bruce. Last week the Chinese gov- 
ernment reciprocated. As its first envoy 
to Washington, Peking chose a close as- 
sociate of Premier Chou En-lai who also 
ranks as a full member of the Com- 
munist Central Committee. He is 
Huang Chen, 64. 

Born into a peasant family, he grad- 
uated from Hsinhua Fine Arts Acad- 
emy in Shanghai, then commanded one 
of Mao Tse-tungs Red Army regi- 
ments. During the historic Long March 
in the mid-1930s, he wrote two plays 
for his comrades and produced a val- 
ued collection of sketches. : 

After serving as ambassador to 
Hungary and Indonesia, plus a tour as 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Huang be- 
came Peking’s first Ambassador to 
France in 1964. As such, he became in- 
volved in Henry Kissinger's negotia- 
tions with Peking and impressed Amer- 
ican diplomats. They also learned that 
he has yet another talent—cooking. His 
specialty: Peking duck. 


had been made 30 years ago. Using a sort of plastic surgery, 


"|The Pietà Happily Restored 


ай ап ALMOST a year has passed since a deranged Hungarian- 


they restored the shattered nose with a mixture of marble 
dust and special resins that duplicate the luster of the orig- 
inal stone. 

“The incomparable work has been happily restored,” 
Pope Paul VI declared proudly last week as he unveiled the 
Pieta to the public once more (center). A 15-ft. wall of non- 
glare, bulletproof glass now shields the Madonna from her ad- 
mirers. But behind the glass, insists one Vatican official, is a 
masterpiece that is “still the work of Michelangelo, not of 
the restorers.” i 


|^ born Australian named Laszlo Toth attacked Michel- 
| angelo's Pietà in its chapel at St. Peter's Basilica in Rome. 
‚ witha With 15 hammer blows Toth knocked off the Madonna’s 
ieu ар eft forearm, dented her veil, smashed her nose and chipped 
rs to 1] herleft cheek (left). 
опа O The restoration of the 6,700-Ib. statue was carried out 
in the 4 | len Vatican technicians, who were considerably aided in 
гу hel | er task by the existence of a plaster cast of the Pietà that 
ns acro G 
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SOVIET UNION /COVER STORY 


The Vast New El Dorado in the Arctic 


Siberia. The Russian name original- 

ly meant sleeping land, and so it has 
heen since the beginning of history. For 
millenniums, men сате and went in this 
vast expanse and scarcely left a mark. 
Ancient hunters in animal skins tracked 
the mammoth through the taiga—the 
deep silent forests of pines and birches. 
Nomadic tribesmen pushed up from the 
south, grazing their cattle and roaming 
on. Then the thunder of horses rever- 

berated across the steppes, bearing the 

predatory banners of Genghis Khan. 

Chinese prospectors ranged northward 

to comb the wilderness for ginseng 

roots, the source of miraculous cures. 

The land echoed with the sad clanking 


the brilliant wilderness sky as they erect 
the skeleton of a new dam, half a mile 
long and 300 ft. high, across the frozen 
Angara River. Up in Yakutia, where 
temperatures dip to — 90? F., reindeer- 
driven sleds bring supplies to geological- 
survey teams charting the wasteland for 
coal, iron and gas. 

This is the new Siberia, an eastern 
El Dorado whose riches promise to 
make the Soviet Union of the 21st cen- 
tury the wealthiest nation on .earth. 
Since the first oil well gushed forth in 
Tyumen province in 1960, Siberia has 
been found to contain the largest gas 
and oil reserves in the world. Almost 
every day brings new discoveries. Geo- 


SCIENTIST LOOKS FOR FOSSILS'IN UNDERGROUND TUNNEL AT YAKUTSK PERMAFROST БЫ 
In some places the bears still outnumber the people. 


of the chains that fettered the czars’ 
prisoners, and then with the sighs of all 
those thousands who continued to Бе 
banished, body and soul, after the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. “How many myster- 
ies does the taiga hide in its enormity!” 
wrote Anton Chekhov. Siberia—land of 
ice and tears. 


M Roman Kuzovatkin 
urns a tap on a loop of st i 
that juts from a ФОУ БАД ош 
lor. A spurt of fine black oil sprays the 
surrounding drifts. Moments later, a 
helicopter whips up a snowstorm as it 
takes off to ferry equipment to construc- 
tion crews that are dynamiting the fro- 
zen earth to lay néw pipelines. Farther 
to the north in the Nadym gas fields 
hard by the Arctic Circle, the long 
nights are thunderously lit by giant 
flares of blazing gas. It will soon light 
Western Europe and may one day heat 
Two thousand miles to the 
ntic cranes rear against 


heast, giga 
bes -Q In 


logical maps are outdated as soon as 
they are printed. Scientists now believe 
that the entire region, equivalent in size 
to all of North America and spanning 
nine time zones, is like a giant raft float- 
ing ona sea of gas and oil. 

Siberia also has the world's largest 
deposits of iron ore and coal, virgin for- 
ests as large as all of Europe, half the 
world's gold production and diamond 
deposits matching those of South Af- 
rica, Half a dozen great rivers, all flow- 
ing north into the Arctic Ocean, may 
one day provide hydroelectric power 
across the Bering Strait for Canada and 
the U.S. It is not so wild a dream. Al- 
ready the Russians have built the 
world’s largest dams on the Yenisei and 
Angara rivers at Krasnoyarsk and 
Bratsk, and a third one is going up at 
Ust-Himsk (see map). The riches of Si- 
beria may well figure largely in the bor- 
der dispute between China and the So- 
viet Union. Other governments, includ- 
5 ing the U.S. and Japan, are also eying 

Domain Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


‚ (1971-75) is $100 billion, and econ 


Siberias resources 
development. 

The promise of Siberia is gy, 4 
ly promise, however. The IS still lar 
far from tamed. Althou as la 
Yak 40 minijets now ES. Ea 
city and the Trans-Siberian \ 
provides а 6,000-mile Spinning Л 
from Moscow to the Pacific. ric” 
and horse-drawn sleds still BASE \ 
lifelines from one wooden vie 
next. In many places bears <e toid 
plentiful than people, and БШ. i 
quently have to eject them rtf 
food-stocked little huts that am | 
lished as survival stations one 
march apart, in the southern taiga dj 4 

To exploit the newly discover 
treasures of Siberia, the Soviets hayen 
dertaken what may be the greeted 
struction effort in history. A m 
all Soviet development capital is Е. 
going into building pipelines, highway 
railroads and entire cities all acro 
beria. The scheduled cost of Siberiand: 
velopment in the present five-year ply 
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mists say that the figure will increas 
the next plan. Soviet authorities us 
to bar foreigners from the area fors 
curity reasons, but the costs of dete} 
opment are so staggering (a narrow 
can cost $500,000 a mile) that Most 
is now actively courting foreign ine 
ment and technological know-how. | 
“Siberia’s. prospects and potni 
are of continental scale,” cable T 
Moscow Bureau Chief John Sha 
ter a 5,000-mile swing through! 
gion. “It is as though North Am) 
were being rediscovered. The dp 
and errors of Soviet planners have о 
considérable, but so have many 0 р sk; | 
achievements. In the face of fieree n е 
ters and broiling. summers: vanila ; 
tundra thaws just enough to bet 
mosquito-ridden swamp, wl 
been converted into a force ® be hm~ 
опей with in the world economy: forg 
Some key projects: ш 
‚ TYUMEN, à province 
Siberia where the first rich 
and oil was discovered, lies û, - 
ern edge of a vast field str 
miles down the Ob River an 
utaries to Tobolsk, Surgut 21 ИИ) drill | 
lor. Its oil production, W ich xp u A 
bled every year since 196°: is oF еер 


it r "Come 


to hit 130 million tons БУ уйй. 
parable to half of Saudi АГ сый Nap) 
put. A spur from the TI? perf ар 


Railroad has been complete me" MSS 
the provincial capital of Ty M US" 
Tobolsk—both sleepy 10" ^ gs 600, 
Boom citiés-cand'is being 6X5 
Bus por thara to Surg 
complex of pipelines, hig nst i 
and power fines is under со 

sAMOTLOR, beneath the К 
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(ihe many faces of Siberia (opposite, 
ight): schoolgirl in Surgut; 
| Ulan-Ude; oil driller, Sa- 
or; timekeeper, Surgut; chief lama, 
ky Monastery; bobsledder, 
indergarten pupil, Bratsk; lum- 
f беге man, Lake Baikal; mink 
ger, Lake Baikal; artis 


t, Ulan-Ude; and 
above) oil technician, 


Samotlor; teen- 
; Buryat pony, Ulan-Ude. 
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considering building a $7 billion pipe- 
line 2,000 miles to Murmansk fòr ship- 
ment of liquefied gas to the U.S. East 
Coast. 

THE ANGARA VALLEY, north of the old 
caravan-crossroads city of Irkutsk, is 
being opened up through a cascade of 
dams on the Angara and Yenisei riv- 
ers. Clustered about them will be smelt- 
ers, wood industries and chemical fac- 
tories, using local raw materials and 
cheap power from Siberia’s immense, 
snow-fed rivers. The Russians’ pride is 
the $1 billion Bratsk Dam, which was 
completed in 1964 after ten years of un- 
imaginable hardship and which consists 
of as much masonry as the Great Pyr- 
amid of Cheops. “That was our Octo- 
ber,” says one veteran, using the image 
of the Russian Revolution to describe 
the days when construction workers 
lived in tents at temperatures of 60° be- 
low zero. Today the effort is being du- 
plicated at Ust-llimsE; where 10,000 
men are working in three shifts, day and 
night, seven days a week, to throw up 
another dam. 

YAKUTSK, the capital of the republic 
of Yakutia in northeastern Siberia, lies 
at the heart of a huge gas deposit es- 
timated by the Russians to measure 460 
trillion cu. ft., or one-quarter more than 
all known deposits in the Middle East. 
Moscow announced last week that pro- 
duction had begun at the nearby field 
of Middle Vilyui, but it will not be easy 
to get the gas out. Yakutsk's Permafrost 
Institute is experimenting with new 
techniques to pipe gas and oil through 
the perennially frozen earth, and El 
Paso, Bechtel and Occidental Petrole- 
um have all expressed interest in the 
project. З 

Some Russians are not entirely hap- 
py with the prospect of Siberia’s becom- 
ing what they consider a colony to sup- 
ply energy and minerals to the rest of 
the world. Says one senior economist: 
“We should not be just an oil well or a 
quarry for the capitalists.” Nonetheless, 
numerous foreign firms from the U.S, 
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providing machinery for Siberian fac- 


tories, and the Soviets have signed long- 
term contracts with several European 
countries for gas. Moscow is trying hard 
to get long-term credits from the U.S. 
as well. On his visit to the Soviet cap- 
ital last month, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury George Shultz assured the Rus- 
sians of American interest in natural 
gas; this suggests that a major deal could 
be in the offing. 

Even more promising is a Soviet- 
Japanese project to build a $3 billion, 
4,380-mile pipeline from the Tyumen 
oilfields to the Pacific port of Nakhod- 
ka. The Japanese had been somewhat 
wary of the deal, partly because China 
disliked the fact that the pipeline would 
run near the sensitive Sino-Soviet bor- 
der, partly because Tokyo had hoped 
to use the Soviets’ need of capital to ne- 
gotiate a return of the Kuril Islands, 
captured by the U.S.S.R. in 1945. Ja- 
pan’s energy crisis is such, however, that 
Tokyo apparently decided that it could 
not delay too long. Premier Kakuei Ta- 
naka recently informed Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev that his govern- 
ment approved the project in principle, 
and last week a team of Japanese oil ex- 
perts flew to Moscow to submit plans. 
Insiders say that an agreement could 
come as early as May. 

New Breed. Extracting the wealth 
of Siberia is a matter not just of money 
and machinery, of course, but also of 
people, and the cruelty of life in the Arc- 
tic area is enough to deter many. Si- 
beria boosters used to claim that the 
population would climb from its pres- 
ent 25 million to about 60 million by 
the year 2000; the current ràte of 
growth is unlikely to produce more than 
about half that number. АП Siberian 
workers, from a waitress in Yakutsk to 
a drilling engineer at Nadym, get 
"northern bonuses" that double and tri- 
ple Moscow wage rates, but the labor 
turnover is nonetheless high. Every year 
17,000 new workers arrive in the Ir- 
Kutsk region, and 10,000 others leave. 
Some of these are students who are sent 
out on compulsory assignments of two 
or three years to repay the state for their 
higher education. 

Still, a hard core of confirmed Si- 
biryaki is slowly growing. They are a 
new breed: hardy, adventurous, opti- 
mistic, apparently enjoying the contest 
between man and nature. Most are 
young: the average age in Bratsk is 30, 
and the city has the highest birth rate 
in the Soviet Union. 

The new Siberians love 
and clean air, the pleasures of camping 
in the short but vivid summer. the beau- 
ty of the woods in spring and fall. “One .— 
freezing night in Irkutsk.” reports Cor — 
respondent Shaw, “I went with a g 
of local poets to a poetry readi 
an engineering plant. Three hun 
young workers, mostly pretty gi 
turned up to listen to poetry. When the 
poets had finished, they insisted that 1 
contribute whatever I could remember. 
cdBetiseiduBeered for verses remembered 
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from school days by an audience of Si- — trips he sometimes sleeps in the forest ing and fur trapping. The Buddhist} stop t 
berian factory hands is a memory to without tent or bag by building two fires . ryats, primarily shepherds and cat in bot 
cherish.” and nestling down in a hole in the snow raisers of Mongol origin, are allo; cracy 
Anatoly Dmitrievich Shakshin is between them. E , to practice their religion. But as will comer 
typical. At 43, he is boss of Drilling There are less heartening sides to 51- all Siberians, their life is changing th seriou 
Crew No. 50 at the Samotlor oilfield. beria. Fresh fruits and vegetables dis- industrialization may jeopardize bil ing in 
With overtime and bonuses, he earns appear with the first frost. Rents are low, cultural identity. Moge 
about $1,000 a month. He drives to the but food and clothes are expensive. In „Апа what of the world's last gt Coper 
fields in a jeep he bought at a special Irkutsk a chicken can cost $5, the most wilderness? Will it be destroyed by? head c 


price of $1,600. He pays $24 a month 
for his apartment, which has only three 
small rooms; but he does not need much 
space. His wife works as a bookkeeper, 
his 20-year-old son is in military school, 
and his five-year-old son is in kinder- 
garten. The Shakshins take six weeks 
off in the summer, and he goes duck 
shooting in the fall. What does he do 
with his money? He says that he is say- 
ing for retirement (55 for men, 50 for 
women), when he hopes to buy an ap- 
partment on the Black Sea. 

In the meantime, a Siberian passes 
his time as best he can. Moscow tele- 
vision comes in by satellite. Novosi- 
birsk, the "Chicago of Siberia," with a 
population of 1,200,000, has a superb 
opera house, a ballet troupe and a new 
heated swimming pool. In Bratsk, now 
a bustling metropolis of 200,000, the 
gastronom sells Algerian red wine, and 
visiting dance bands play a mixture of 
rousing Soviet songs and early Elvis at 
the new. six-story Hotel Taiga. An 
Olympic-size bobsled run. has been 
built, and Bratsk hopes one day to play: 
host to international meets. 

Because of the climate, Siberians 
are used to looking out for each other. 
They watch each other's faces for the 
first signs of frostbite. When the tem- 
perature hits 30? below, they close the 

schools—it is'too dangerous for young- 
sters to wait outside for the school bus. 
But they frequently treat their winter 
with bold nonchalance too. It is not un- 
usual, even with a strong wind whip- 
w, to see high school stu- 


the swirling ice of the Angara. One 
st says that on winter research 
ho E. 


ordinary woman's coat $100. The in- 
terminably long winters, when the sun 
shines only four hours a day, produce 
deep depression in some people—"Arc- 
tic hysteria,” they used to call it. As a re- 
sult, Siberians are among the most fa- 
natical flower lovers on earth; they 
think little of paying $2 for a single lily 
or carnation. 

Human Fog. All over Siberia, there 
is an urgent need for new housing. Aka- 
demgorodok, the "science city" built in 
1964 among the pines and. birch groves 
south of Novosibirsk, is one of the fin- 
est examples of urban planning any- 
where. It is the brainchild of Professor 
Mikhail Lavrentiev, president of the Si- 
berian branch of the Academy of Sci- 
,ences, who persuaded Nikita Khru- 
shchev that a combined university and 
research headquarters in Siberia would 
spur development. It boasts lovely 
frame houses and pastel apartment 
buildings, interspersed with. markets 
and shops, theaters and cafés, all care- 
fully integrated with the natural envi- 
ronment. At Bratsk, by contrast, con- 
crete-block housing was built like а 
series of barracks over 40 miles of for- 
ests. "We have the world's biggest green 
belt," one resident wryly observes. 

. Beyond the problems of city plan- 

- ning, the rapid exploitation of Siberia’s 
resources poses other questions. What 
will happen to the native peoples who 
for centuries have lived in peace with 
the wilderness? So far the Evenks, Nent- 
Sy, Yakuts and a dozen or so other no- 
madic tribes who are cousins of Amer- 
ica's Indians and Eskimos have been led 
> into literacy and allowed to follow tra- 
ditional occupations like reindeer herd. 
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We trike in the worst general 


tie-up since World War П. Be- 

| | labor he current strike is the issue of 
| yond | show much for Denmark’s cra- 
| who pay e security. Danish taxes are 


n die l8 world's heaviest—nearly 
Re Шр last year’s gross national prod- 
tr DAD eanwhile, the biggest industry in 
, uct. ! is public administration. 
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\ т ты Шс, 
TA e gov ё , 
JAPAN RUE the’ ont number to 500,000 
E than 20% of the national la- 
ceai bor force of 2.4 million). 
Is there any way to 
ийй}! stop the endless increases 
and cat inboth taxes and bureau- 
re alli cracy? One political new- 
Jut a5 il comer whose more or less 
АПАН serious answer is attract- 
irdize th ing increasing attention is 
Mogens Glistrup, 46, a 
s last gi Copenhagen attorney and 
oyed by} head of the fledgling Pro- 
е wolf) gress Party. His solution: 
ishing ûl stop paying taxes alto- 
the $5] gether. Anything less 
valuable! drastic, he says, is "almost 
ists pro’) immoral! > 
elluloseté Glistrup is а creator 
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ry б necessary legal docu- 
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GLISTRUP IN HIS PRIVATE POOL 
Down with bureaucracy. 
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be cut by at least one-fifth, he says, 
and 80% of the civil servants trans- 
ferred to productive jobs “without 
harming the socially weak.” He pro- 
poses closing all Danish embassies 
abroad, for example, since Denmark 
really has no independent foreign pol- 
icy. The Danish army? Disband it. 
Glistrup advises. "We should replace 
the general staff and the Ministry of De- 
fense with a Russian-language record- 
ing that says ‘We surrender,’ " 

Despite his irreverent views, Glis- 
trup himself is a very serious worker. 
He gets up at 2:30 every morning at 
his home north of Copenhagen, takes 
a swim in his indoor pool, studies pa- 
pers for a couple of hours, then catch- 
es the 5:18 train to town, where he 
labors on, undisturbed, until his 76 as- 
sociates and secretaries arrive. His law 
firm is, in fact, Denmark’s largest. 

There is just enough method in this 


NORDISK 


э 


fiscal revolt to provoke genuine worry 
in Prime Minister Anker Jorgensen’s 
Social Democratic government. In the 
past month alone, according to one 
poll, support for Glistrup's ideas has 
quadrupled, to 18% of the voters. His 
Progress Party is already beginning ‘to 
draw defectors from among the Social 
Democrats. It is quite possible that if 
an election were to be held right now, 
Glistrup and his followers could win 
more than 30 seats and become the sec- 
ond strongest among the six major par- 

ties in the 179-member Parliament. A 

year from now, says Glistrup, he ex- - 
речна брттебитики angri С 
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HOPEis the gleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
‘cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 


A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 

farewell to the good ship HOPE. 
profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 
need and request help. 

HOPE is comfort for the 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. 

HOPE is you. And so, we 
invite you to join in our next 
mission‘ by contributing to. 
HOPE today. Help make the _ 
world a little healthier, a little | 
happier, a little more peaceful. 
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WATCHED BY HIS BODYGUARD-CADDIES, BRITISH A 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
A Rare Catch 


How does the militant Provisional 
wing of the Irish Republican Army get 
its apparently endless supply of weap- 
ons? Tangible evidence has been hard to 
find, but one speculation has been that 
the arms come in by sea. On a dark night 
last week, the Irish navy (all four vessels 
and 140 men) made a rare catch that 
proved that speculation well founded. 

Just three miles off Helvick Head 
on the southeast Irish coast, the navy's 
three minesweepers and a fishery pro- 
tection vessel trapped a coastal freight- 
er laden with five tons of arms. The 
catch was not mammoth as military ma- 
tériel goes, but it included the kinds of 
weapons that the Provos have used to 
effect: 250 submachine 
guns, 2.000 rounds of ammunition, 200 
antitank and antipersonnel mines, 500 
Ibs. of gelignite, 300 grenades, TNT, ex- 
plosive fuses and detonators. 

‘Perhaps an even more important 


` eatch was Joe Cahill, 53, onetime Pro- 


vo chief in Belfast and No. 2 man in 
the movement, who had dropped out 
of sight following the imprisonment of 
Provo Chief Sean MacStiofain. Cahill 
and fiveother smugglers were unloading 
the arms from the coaster Claudia onto 
a fishing smack when the Irish warships -. 
fired warning shots across the Claudia's 
bow and then sent out a boarding par- 
ty. All six Provos were later charged 
with conspiracy to import arms unlaw- 
fully; Cahill and two others were held 
without bail. i es 
The Claudia, her German captain і 
and five-man crew were ordered to . 
leave Irish waters quickly and never re- 
turn. Though registered in Cyprus, the 
Claudia is owned by two Germans from 
Frankfurt. Her voyage to Ireland orig- 
ated in Cyprus and included stops in 


ys had been loaded at Trip- 
intelligence alerted he Irish : 


diterranean. There was evidence - 


RMY'S LIEUT. GENERAL SIR FRANK KING CHIPS ALONG IN ULSTER 


government to watch for the vessel. The 
trap staged by Irish forces indicated that 
new lrish Prime Minister Liam Cos- 
grave plans to be at least as tough on 


‚ the Provos as was his predecessor, Jack 


Lynch. 

Altogether, it маѕ а bad week for 
the Provos. Moderate’ Catholics stiff- 
ened their resistance to the I.R.A. after 
the killing of three British soldiers lured 
toa party by girl decoys. Police received 
more than 2,500 anonymous calls from 
would-be informers. It was too early, 
of course; to say that the tides of vi- 
olence were ebbing, but the British were 
gaining support for their new plan to 
give Ulster’s Catholic minority a fair 
share in governing the province (TIME, 
April 2). The Protestant Unionist Par- 
ty, which formerly dominated the pro- 
vincial government, gave qualified ap- 
proval to the plan, and Britain 
announced that elections for a new 80- 
member assembly will be held in June. 

It was also too early to relax at the 
golf course, but Britain's army com- 
mander in Northern Ireland, Lieut. 
General Sir Frank King, is not a man 


- tolet either a March drizzle or the threat 


of plentiful snipers interfere with his 
pastimes. Like all leading officials in Ul- 
ster, Sir Frank has to be constantly pro- 
tected against the possibility of I.R.A. 
violence. Thus, he took two of his body- 
guards along to the links, Being a prop- 
erly frugal man, however, he persuaded 
them to act as his caddies for the day. 


ARGENTINA 
Who Slices the Salami? 


__ Rushing from his airliner at Rome's 
Fiumicino Airport last week, Argentine 
President-Elect Héctor Cámpora shout- 
ed: "Hola, General!” Replied a tall and 


Juan Perón: “Congratulations, 
h old politicians 
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the triumphant reunion of patriarg 
and protégé—although at times i 
roles seemed reversed. Cámpora hi 
said that he was "going to see my boy’ 
But Perón called himself only “a si} leaving 
dier of Cámpora" and added that “ni lies wi 
it will be Mr. Cámpora who slices thes} which 
lami.” If so, it will be Mr. Peron sh} onism. 
gets served the meal. The rendez\oi too fas 
in Rome was a confirmation of ће drid, th 
zarre victory by proxy that the 77-jep like th 
old Perón had engineered from Май power | 
after nearly two decades of exile. 
In their luxurious adjoining sul) 
at the Excelsior hotel the two mens} EGYPT 
down to details. Cámpora was told 
his new Cabinet members would best To A 
how best to reconcile what he cali 
“deep and painful" differences |, Cai) 
Perón's Justicialist political mover ett At 
which contains elements from ш unn 
far right and the radical left Neit г 
man would disclose what politic. Bes J 
cisions had been made, but ег» РГ 


: кау 
did provide some glimpses of Pert M 
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or the “new Argentina." 
a plan to shift the coun- 
icultural to an industrial 
"s һ recalls the program that 
1019 ked the economy when 
a VAS ower. To help accomplish 
б oa will be greater state par- 
is shift ч Argentina’s economic and 
| ticipation life While nationalization of 
| industria orations is ruled out for the 
major or of private industry will be 

ў Ey regulated than it is now. 
p Do outside world, Peronist Ar- 
Шоп! opes of playing an impor- 
list role. Last week, while 


entina has h 
ANY itra ; 
| ant neutra; d congratulations from 


| Sgn receive : , 
Шеол Communist leader Nicolae 


d | К, Сатрога went z to an al 
Í ence with Pope Paul VI, an honor that 
| Шу himself was recently denied. 
The question remains whether 
н Perón can rule effectively by remote 
"ll control. Memories of his past giveaways 
| have already spurred worker unrest. 
| Two weeks ago, some 5,000 policemen 
раша! in La Plata struck for higher wages, then 
times tk} occupied and barricaded the police 
1рога hilf headquarters. The mini-revolt was 
My bos quickly crushed by government tanks, 
ily “а leaving little doubt that the real power 
that “no lies with the military establishment, 
ices thes} which is still extremely wary of Per- 
Perón wh} onism. Indeed, if Perón pushes too hard 
enden too fast from his headquarters in Ma- 
| of thet drid, there might well be another coup 
Ye 7]-ye| like the one that knocked him from 
ym Май power 17 years ago. 
xile. 
ning sul A 
jo mens} EGYPT 
às told vi} 
ule T0 Accept Fate 
ces wilt} Cairo's latest political joke: Presi- 
move] ent Anwar Sadat was having trouble 
m bolh ding a new Premier to replace newly 
ft. Nê Usted Aziz Sidky. When he offered the 
hb to yet another prospect, the nom- 
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Man i Cry, Explaining his decision 
опей television and radio 
tieu Sald that Egypt was en- 
With |, Stage of “total confron- 
Conti NE He attacked the U.S. 
js. Weste 8 to supply Israel with 
E Задар, In observers, however, felt 
uM uu hen War Cry carried no big- 
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edness Ar Of decision,” “total 
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і unexp e enificant in his speech 
n witht Admission of “short- 
_ in Egypt, 
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. Sadat did not Specify the shortcom- 
ings, but Egypt has plainly been trou- 
bled in recent months by soaring food 
prices, hard-currency Shortages, student 
unrest and a variety of other annoying 
domestic problems. In the circumstanc- 
es, it was no surprise that Sadat decid- 
ed to remove Premier Sidky. What was 
surprising was Sadat's decision to take 
on the unpopular job himself. "It's a 
strange move for such a shrewd poli- 
tician as Sadat,” mused a high-ranking 
U.S. State Department official. Wash- 
Ington sees one possible explanation: 
President Sadat is not prepared to serve 
as Premier for long but is determined 
to shake up his government's ponderous 
machinery with a short dose of direct 
daily supervision. 

Sadat lent credence to this theory 
by quickly reshuffling his Cabinet and 
lecturing it on the need for efficiency. 
He gave all his ministers until May to in- 
troduce some fundamental reforms in 
their departments. Enlarging the Cab- 
inet from 31 to 37 members, he added 
two generals in an effort to apply some 
military efficiency to civilian affairs. He 
also named four Deputy Premiers who 
will serve as heads of superagencies. 
One is Abdel Aziz Hegazi; a tough 
financial expert and advocate of aus- 
terity, who will oversee the treasury and 
economics. Another is Mohammed 
Abdel Kader Hatem, who will control 
culture and information and sit in for 
Sadat as acting Premier when that be- 
comes necessary. Next to Sadat, Hatem 
figures to be the most important man 
in the new Egyptian lineup. 

But nobody has gained in power so 
much as Sadat himself. Later last week 
he added to his roles of President, Pre- 
mier and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces the title of Military Gov- 
ernor General of Egypt. As such, he can 
proclaim martial law at will. The move 
seemed a clear warning that Sadat is in 
a tougher mood and will brook no more 
demonstrations by students or other 
dissidents. 
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UGANDA'S GENERAL IDI AMIN DADA 


UGANDA 
Big Daddy’s Latest War 


Whenever his army begins to get a 
little restless, Uganda’s General Idi 
(“Big Daddy”) Amin Dada announces 
that an invasion of his East African 
country is about to take place. The 
“guerrillas” and “spies” may emanate 
from neighboring Rwanda, but more of- 
ten they are said to be coming from Tan- 
zania, which in fact did allow a band 
of Ugandan rebels to cross the border 
last September in a vain effort to over- 
throw Amin. After that, both Tanzania 
and Uganda agreed to move their troops 
at least six miles back from their com- 
mon border. 

Nonetheless, Big Daddy has been 
crying wolf ever since. Two months ago, 
he warned that 800 men were ready to 
march against him. Nothing happened. 
Last week a series of war bulletins 
broadcast by Radio Uganda sounded 
like the start of a full-scale invasion. 
First the radio announced that a 3,500- 
man army of Ugandan exiles, Tanza- 
nian soldiers and some of the Asians 
whom Amin expelled last year were 
poised to attack. Next day it reported 
that the invasion force had crossed the 
border and reached Masaka, 80 miles 
from the capital, before being driven 
back. The radio solemnly warned that 
à second invasion was expected "with- 
in hours," and that all Ugandan soldiers 
“must be ready to die in the defense of 
the motherland.” 


the border and announced pro 
everything was “peac 
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When FBI Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver died last year, he left most of his es- 
tate of $551,500 to his longtime buddy 
Clyde A. Tolson, 72. who was with the 
FBI from 1928 till the day after Hoo- 
ver died. Washington rumor had it that 
Tolson intended to turn Hoover's $100.- 
000 Georgetown house into a private 
museum. If so, it will be an empty 
one, because Tolson has been quietly 
selling Hoover's art objects and other 
belongings at auction. In one consign- 
ment were four pairs of binoculars. 

For work or for Hoover's long days at 
the race track? 
B 
At 25, Political Analyst Walter Lipp- 

mann wrote about life “not as some- 
thing given but as something to be 

shaped.” At 83 he is no longer so 

sure. "It's not possible by Govern- 

ment action or any other action 1 

know to create a perfect environ- 

ment that will make a perfect man,” 
he told his biographer, Ronald Steel, 
in an interview for the Washington 
Post. Lyndon Johnson's Great Society 
“was beyond our power and beyond 
the nature of things." Richard Nixon 
has performed a historic service "to 
liquidate, defuse, deflate the exagger- 
ations of the romantic period of 
American imperialism and Ameri- 
can inflation." 

п 
Ever since Frank Sinatra fired 

off his public, two-bit four-letter 
blast at Washington Columnist 
Maxine Cheshire during the Inaugu- 
ral festivities, he has suffered chilly 
relations with the White House. At 
a Manhattan dinner to receive the 
Thomas A. Dooley Foundation 
award for being a Splendid Amer- 
ican of “forthrightness, honesty, in- 
tegrity,’ Sinatra found the other 
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DY AGNEW & FRANK SINATRA 
it cool. 
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Splendid American, Spiro T. Agnew, 
playing it cool. The two friends arrived 
separately, supped separatcly, departed 
separately. It was left to Judy Agnew 
to entertain her husband's old Palm 
Springs, Calif., host and golfing crony 
a 

Typecasting? Playing an urbane and 
arrogant old nobleman, Sir Rudolf Bing, 
71. the urbane and arrogant ex-general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was making his debut in the New York 
City Opera’s new production of Hans 
Werner Henze's The Young Lord. |n 
his new role, Sir Rudolf was an abso- 
lute lamb: early to rehearsals, а dear at 
taking direction. and patience itself 
while his flowing gray wig was being 


TEXTS 


SIR RUDOLF BING 
Wearing a new rig. 


glued on his bald head. But all 


PETER BEARD ___ 


ANDY WARHOL & TRUMAN CAPOTE 
Rapping up a puzzler. 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


candidate. Who is the спа 

modeled after? Capote соу 

to say. "It's not somebody thal 1 

body would automatically T 

Even playing Twenty Question? 
a 


Retired New Jersey Investma 
Counselor John Templeton wan 
do for religion what Alfred Nobel 

' for science and literature, For "pi 
ress in religion,” the first Temple 
Prize—a hefty $85,000—will g 
Mother Teresa of Calcutta, 62.4 
goslav peasant girl, Mother T 
went to India as a teacher, later) 
“а call within a call" and, pen 
herself, moved to Calcutta’s he 
dous slums to minisfer to the} 
and the poor. A few other t 
joined her and now their orde 
spread to Australia, Ceylon, 
America, Tanzania, Jordan # сору oi 
Northern Ireland. [sa "s 

| oy's tt 


a 
They were the grand 00 0 for $2,¢ 
ried couple of the Now бее | 
the Scott and Zelda of ре, 
ecology. Their struggles were} 
stuff of a Consciousness P 


do with his hands and feet." 


the divas he has put down must 
have loved Critic Harold Schon- 
peus New York Times review; 
"In future performances Sir Ru- 
dolf will doubtless know what К 


B 
. na gargantuan 20,000-word 
interview in Rolling Stone, with 
Andy Warhol asking the ques- 
tions, Truman Capote talks 
about a rambling array of sub- 


opera—David Harris, 27. 
months for refusing to 
Army while his folk-singer 
Baez, 32, led antiwar дето 


after Di 


got out of prison, Joan sal he [ 
with him that "living горе in 
ting in the way of our relat gue 
was a clean break: proper). as 
of court, no alimony anc J "prid í 
of their three-year-old son Ga 


jects, including his half-fini 

long-promised 800-раре focal 
Answered Prayers. lt is, says Ca- 
pote, about real people after 
World War II. One of them is a 
19-year-old college girl who has 
an affair with her roommate's fa- 
ther. And the father is presiden- 
tial timber. At least he thinks he 
is. Before four consecutive nom- 
inating conventions, he confident- 


ly expects to be th 
a e Republi 
аш К gri Collection, epublica Ü 


L p 
Her taped interview аро 
mer husband Alexander watt h 
had been tampered with, orc D 
talya Reshetovskaya 10 7. cat 
harsh tone of her publishe 
(“Не paraded his adultery 
would have been cons! А 
had certain passages nO! Fo 
by a Soviet press agency. | 
Natalya had explaine th e 
ed a divorce partly beca 


Heatherton тау sing in Las Ve- 
Joey ^ but she is hardly a show- 
as «ЫШЫ turns down film roles if 
al E ite her to undress. Last year 
they Ге, an exception for Bluebeard, 


ШИ ов movie about marriage, 
am 


^ Charaj 
Oyly rel 
ly thatan 
ally аё 
estions” 


tta's hori кел, ) 

to the 9} starring Richard Burton. The studio as- 

other sured her that all the publicity shots 

ir ог Would be Strictly legit—so imagine her 

»ylon. Ly Surprise when she opened her Ch ristmas 

Jordan # Copy of Playboy and found her picture 
55 a "standard barer.” Now it’s Play- 


|^0y's turn to be s : SEN: 
T (о5о 000 009 Surprised. Joey is suing 


ond п 
[рее Down from Kansas City for a visit 
es were] ч his “home country,” Joplin, Mo., 
sss Ш ine Hart Benton unveiled his new 
servits q ural for the Joplin Municipal Build- 
serve H Ins eee at the Turn of the Century. 
i SE year-old had crusty advice 
р ы olk: “Try to get some sat- 
E x of the mural now, for it is 
i ure stuck with it and now 
* going to pay for it." 


| Putting a price on privacy. 


p will 


at yo 


С Г] 
[inis famous older brother, President 
| 9hnson, left an estate valued at 
чу $20 million. But Sam 
* nson, 59, is broke. So broke 
ings | voluntary bankruptcy pro- 
the Austin, Texas, federal 
m's $53,108.60 debt 
and hospital bills re- 
leg and osteo- 


m a roken 
ut which he could not help 


S Political dig: “It demon- 
S for a national health-in- 
twit ч like my brother fa- 
gres; ert it if it points out 
cans ara n many millions of 
ее бу сей into bankruptcy 


& 
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Verdicts 


Juries last week pondered the ev- 
idence in two notable criminal cases: 

> Nearly two years after he went 
underground, Black Radical H. Rap 
Brown surfaced in a 197] Manhattan 
gunfight with police. Shot and arrested, 
he and three others were charged with 
the robbery of patrons of a West Side 
bar and the attempted murder of three 
policemen. Despite the five-lawyer de- 
fense team, which included William 
Kunstler, Brown won a limited right 
to act as his own co-counsel. In a ram- 
bling opening statement he told the 
jury, “Truth is the eye of the storm 
and I myself no more than a raindrop 
looking for a fertile place to fall.” He 
never directly answered the charges or 
appeared as a witness under oath, and 
the chief defense contention seemed 
to be only that the defendants had all 
been innocent bystanders. The jury de- 
liberated for three days and convicted 
all four of the robbery and assault on 
one policeman. But the jurors were 
hopelessly deadlocked on the attempted 
murder charge because they were un- 
able to decide on the issue of intent. 
The sentence on the other charges could 
still run to 50 years, however. And 
Brown also faces trial on charges of in- 
citing a riot in Maryland as well as a 
five-year sentence, which he is appeal- 
ing, for carrying a carbine across state 
lines while under indictment on the 
Maryland charge. 

> Ever since the brutal slaying of 
United Mine Workers Reformer Joseph 
Yablonski and his wife and daughter, 
Special Prosecutor Richard Sprague has 
suspected that “the person who set this 
chain of events in motion” was former 
U.M.W. President W.A. (“Tony”) 
Boyle. After convicting the actual kill- 
ers, Sprague has been trying to nail men 
higher and higher in the union com- 
mand. Last week it was the turn of Wil- 


Н. RAP BROWN 


liam J. Prater. a former U.M.W. orga- 
nizer, who transferred $20,000 in funds 
allegedly used to hire the assassins. Pra- 
ter's lawyer noted that four of the five 
already convicted had turned state’s ev- 
idence; “they decided there was only 
one way they could save their skins,” 
he said, “to lay the blame even higher.” 
The jury decided that the blame be- 
longed there, and Prater was convicted 
of first-degree murder. That left one 
other union official who is already fac- 
ing trial, and Sprague remains deter- 
mined to keep poking upwards until he 
has gotten everyone responsible 


Parsing Sentences 


"The almost wholly unchecked and 
sweeping powers we give to judges in 
the fashioning of sentences are terrify- 
ing and intolerable for a society that 
professes devotion to the rule of law.” 


The observation might do credit to 
the most radical of ex-convicts and 
criminal lawyers. Instead, it is the prod- 
uct of thoughtful reflection by U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge Marvin Frankel. After 
seven years on the federal bench in New 
York City, Frankel found himself ap- 
palled by "the unbridled power of the 
sentencers [including himself] to be ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory." He consid- 
ered the problem in his off-the-bench 
time, then produced an informative 
monograph closely analyzing what is 
wrong with the current approach and 
suggesting what can be done to repair 
it. Published last month, Criminal Sen- 
tences/ Law Without Order (Hill & 
Wang; $5.95) is a cogent, sometimes 
savage commentary. 

"To begin at the elementary begin- 
ning," writes Frankel, legislators do not 
really tell judges the objectives of pun- 
ishing or what the punishment should 
be. Thus judges typically have only 
broad guidelines: "not more than 25 


WILLIAM PRATER DURING TRIAL 
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FEDERAL JUDGE MARVIN FRANKEL 
Appalled at his own power. 


years’: "from five years to life." In the- 
ory, says Frankel, this is supposed to 
give judges necessary leeway to fit the 
punishment to the offender, not merely 
to the crime. In fact, however, it allows 
“sentences to be ‘individualized’ not so 
much in terms of defendants, but main- 
ly in terms of the wide spectrums of 
character, bias, neurosis and daily va- 
gary encountered among occupants of 
the trial bench.” For a given defendant, 
then, his sentence depends less on the 
demands of justice than upon which 
judge he draws. 

Frankel complains that judges will 
spend days considering lengthily briefed 
points of law but rarely devote more 
than an hour to deciding a тап sen- 
tence. “My point is that there is rarely, 
if ever, much to take longer about,” he 
says. “There are virtually no rules or 
tests or standards—and thus no issues 
to resolve. The judgment is swift be- 
cause the process of reaching it is not re- 
flective or orderly." 

For just that reason, some reformers 
have urged that sentencing be done not 
by judges but by officials more closely 
familiar with prisoners, for instance pa- 
role authorities. Indeed California and 
a few other states have adopted a so- 
called "indeterminate sentencing" pol- 
icy under which an offender stays in jail 
for as Jong or as short a time as penal of- 
ficials think necessary for rehabilitation. 
Frankel thinks that this much-touted 
liberal reform amounts merely to pass- 
ing the power of abuse along. Besides, 
he notes, the hard truth is that there is 
no successful prison rehabilitation to 
speak of. 

Implicit in all the failure to artic- 
ulate any across-the-board sentencing 
principles is the unspoken notion that 
such formulations are impossible. Fran- 
kel disagrees and confronts the prob- 
lem directly. The trial process, he re- 
minds, is carefully and intentionally 
bound by all sorts of rules and rights 

that are meant to apply, equally to ev- 
ery man. Similar standards can and 
should be devised for sentencing. To 
start the process, Frankel would require 
a judge to confer with two colleagues 
оп each sentence. That tacuc 15 already 
in three federal districts, and 
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has tended to end overly lenient and 
barbarous extremes. Frankel would also 
make all sentences subject (0 appeal, 
contrary to the current prevailing prac- 
tice, Both conferences and appeals, 1n 
his opinion, would bring greater ratio- 
nality to the undertaking because the 
scrutiny of other jurists would force the 
sentencing judge to think 
sibly clarify his reasons 
a specific term. 

Beyond such measures, Frankel 
urges that all the variants and 
imponderables in sentencing be sorted 
out and specified as completely as pos- 
sible. As a judge. he wants precise guide- 
lines so that he will know, for instance, 
that deterrence and societal condemna- 
tion are meant to determine the length 
of a Mafia bigwigs sentence. For a 
young purse snatcher, on the other 
hand, rehabilitation might be the man- 
dated goal, with a resulting effect on 
how long and where the offender should 
be imprisoned. Frankel also wants to 
know the extent to which a plea of guilty 
should mitigate the term imposed, and 
exactly how much weight should be as- 
signed to the "gravity of offense." In 
short, he wants to spell out the very 
things now abandoned to а judge's dis- 
cretion. "We do not allow each judge 
to make up the law for himself on oth- 
er questions. We should not allow it with 
respect to sentencing.” 

Mindful that the complexity of such 
concerns is “not steadily exhilarating to 
elected officials,” Frankel proposes the 
creation of a commission, like the FCC 
or ICC, with power to do the contin- 
uing work of establishing and amending 
sentencing standards—subject to legis- 
lative review and reversal. In forthright 
pursuit of the public support necessary 
for such a reform, Frankel, a former Co- 
lumbia University law professor, has 
kept his graceful prose entirely compre- 
hensible to the interested layman. His 
book succeeds so well that for their 
widespread failure to correct the aber- 
rations he tellingly examines, lawyers, 
legislators and laymen alike should all 
be sentenced to read it. 


The Children Chase 


One Sunday in June 1967, a c 
mason named Thomas Leonhard called 
his former wife to arrange a visit that 
day with his three kids. He had a pic- 
nic planned. But neither she nor the chil- 
у Het: al their home in Buffalo, N.Y 

eonhard has been tryin “them 
ever since.’ meg ет 

Other divorced men someti 
have trouble getting all of SONT 
upon visitation rights, but Leonhard 
soon found that he was involved in an 
extraordinary dilemma. His ex-wife had 
married a convicted robber who be- 
came an informant against the Mafia 
and the sudden disappearance of Le- 
onhard's children had been master- 


about and pos- 
for settling on 


minded with impregnable expertise by: 


the ES Government. 
ascal Calab 
Domain J atl атое, е гагы рз. 


Leonhard's new husbang 

soon after his testimony p. 
vict five Mafiosi, includi 
underboss who got 20 
tract” was reportedly out 9 


Oy 


is fami t оп Cal, 
e mus PA infor dy The 
tly from prison to а new ST Ng 
and identity, complete with ЖО H 
porting credentials that a gra aked j| Chris 
ernment had provided for ha aul Gul Noél. 
wife and the three Leonhard his ng агош 
That was fine for them, but у б 11190 
me?” Leonhard asks. What aby D 
He knew about the marr; the 
took place before Calabresa Mi oe 
onment: He was even able tọ Tp, ho 
his ex-wife through Thomas КАЧ pa 
a former federal attorney who had | E : 
ecuted the Mafiosi with С һу None 
timony and is the one-man who fal Hen 
the family's whereabouts. But sel ard pe 
solutely refused to let Leonhard cf ended 
his children, even at a neutral p| tack i 
tion, for fear they would give a| 13.Не 
their new identities. Leonhard vdd than ^ 
state court to gain full custody ofi Fa 
children. He won after ћіѕ:Ёогтегү (10 
refused to take the risk of appear! rical tr 
in court to contest the case, Bute ily, His 
also failed to surrender the children | 0 
Leonhard, now 33 and himself ap Т) 
married, doggedly went to federal cvs Ша 


to get an order requiring Келт 
stop denying him his right to rai 
children. But Judge Irving Kau 
writing for a unanimous three}: 
panel of the Second Circuit Co 
Appeals, sadly turned Leonhard doi} 
Resolving the competing interest? 
onhard's claim and the Childrens 
ty, said the judge, would take “th 
dom of Solomon,” but the sut 
only concerned with Attorney: 
ly. He had acted “in good faith"! 
tect the children’s lives, said Kav 
and so had committed no Wrot 
a federal court could right. Unde 
Leonhard is considering further 
maneuvers to win his parental righ 
raise the children whom h 
has legal responsibility for. 


LEONHARD WITH SNAPSHOT OF FA 
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ME both sic 
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са tainer 
Mery. I yas born nine days before 
„геле B He У so his mother named him 
faked | Christm? t festive holiday spirit swirled 
tefu| сий Noël. Tha oël Coward and his works 
ШИА! groun hout his life. His plays, musicals, 
Childe, throug ues were marvelous parties. To 
Vhataby |j and КР of cocktail glasses, he arched 
"| the n uid magic wand of his cigarette 
& wj the ШЫ summoned up clever, dash- 
ШЙ os and svelte, seductive women 
LO Write d in 4 nced divinely, sang bittersweetly 
Кеп who ева into the tinseled dawn. 
Ohad pa} and of it was remotely real, but it was 
Tese's af one ereat fun, and that suited Cow- 
п Кор off perfectly to the very day the party 
site à | ended last week when he had a heart at- 


# ck in his Jamaican villa at the age of 
utra] ү ° ; 
«5. A 23 He had never claimed more, nor less, 
Blve awf than “а talent to amuse." À 
rd weni Faith. The talent was virtually par- 
ody of i thenogenetic, since there was no theat- 
Orme Wy ical tradition on either side of his fam- 
Appears) ily. His father was a piano salesman who 


е. But th eked out a precarious living. His moth- 


hildren | er played the piano passably, and Cow- 


himself ard acknowledged that he was linked 
deral ıo her with “an umbilical cord of piano 
Lenne үе» By the time Noél donned his first 
to raset childish sailor suit, Mrs. Coward had 
Каша) discovered her vocation: stage mother. 
three) The average mother is content to be- 
it Co "lieve that her son is bright; the stage 
hard | mother has a fanatical conviction that 
UE her son is a genius. With no discernible 
idren5 difficulty, Mrs. Coward instilled this un- 
ke "hel shakable faith in Noél. 
e Sul | At twelve he made his acting debut 
ney КИ па play about fairies called The Gold- 
aith quen At 17 he had graduated from play- 
d Kar" ing the "juve" and. was delivering his 
wrong ines with that crisp, ironic, haughty pre- 
Unde cision that an entire generation of ac- 
ШШК, i Subsequently learned not to imitate 
ntal b Si they sound like feebly envious par- 
he û IE By 20 his first frothy comedy, 
+ fand ose to You, was on the boards, 
FAM ор сто һе had his first smash hit on 
Il CES of the Atlantic, The Vortex, 
l he portrayed a neurasthenic 
© son with a Hamlet-like 
ded hen Mother, while she in turn 
one ов. lovers before him. 
ae е epithets of “decadent” 
ed e ае at him. He half ге- 
a alf cultivated the image, 
Tewdly realized 
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COWARD AT GARDEN PARTY (1937) 


by ear. One group of numbers is misty- 
eyed romantic, starlight-in-champagne 
(ГЇ Follow My Secret Heart, Zigeuner, 
Someday I'll Find You). The other 
group pinches a satiric nerve with droll 
spoofery (Mad Dogs and Englishmen, 
Don't Put Your Daughter on the Stage, 
Mrs. Worthington). As a lyricist, Cow- 
ard was a direct descendant of W.S. Gil- 
bert, and in the modern musical the- 
ater only.Lorenz Hart and Cole Porter 
were his peers. 

The plays and musicals ranged over 
Coward's entire spectruni of talent and 
taste from the faintly wicked ménage à 
trois of Design for Living to the spec- 
tral fantasy of Blithe Spirit, from 
whipped cream operettas like Bitter- 
Sweet to music hall antics like Tonight 
at 8:30 (with Gertrude Lawrence) from 


` Kiplingesque tunes of glory in Caval- 


cade to the hilarious battle royal of the 
sexes, Private Lives. In the film Brief 
Encounter, Coward even dropped his 
customary mask of urbane detachment 
to record a tenderly poignant tale of 
middle-aged love. 

A shaper of the flippant, disenchant- 
ed 20s, Coward was wary of the deep- 


WITH GERTRUDE LAWRENCE (1937) 


RELAXING IN LONDON (1964) 
Live for the moment. 


meaning or a display of passion. Even 
within individual lines, he inserted a 
word or phrase that mockingly defiat- 
ed the emotion it expressed. Thus 
Says to Amanda. in Private 

"You're looking very lovely in this 
damned moonlight, Amanda. 


ed time and again, this approach almost 
makes Coward the granddaddy of cool, 
He was never cool about the the- 


S Detter 


er Would er emotions, guardedly dispassionate, 


devote much space to the compulsively irreverent. He turned the 


д Шрот he Worked mercilessly, helped era's alienated mood into a frenetic jazz ater, however. It was his cross, his 
ШП from mother and collapsed at beat of syncopated escapism. The mes- — sword, and his crown. He served it with 


sage: Live for the moment, dance your 
troubles away, play madder music, 
drink stronger wine. 

The technical counterpart of this in 
Coward's plays is that he vastly speed- 
ed up the tempo of comedy. Relying 
on single lines of dialogue, he produced 
instant repartee in which talk became оѓ never-mind over doesn't-matter." 

a blindingly fast game of inflective one- For more than a decade a British 


up аЙ ЫЕ Borna Guia aU E Яснои аа љееп circulating about Noël's 


undeviating grace, wit and loyalty. He 
could not abide anything professionally 
slipshod on a stage. Once, when a pair 
of leading actors loafed Зе ОП 
through a matinee of опе of his mu- 
Sicals, he went backstage and tariy — 
chided their performance as “a triumph 


L Des 


- arrival in heaven. A vast assembly of an- 
gels and archangels are ranged in, ser- 
ried ranks to greet him. The pearly gates 
swing open and Noél steps forward; the 
heavens are hushed, waiting for his first 
words. His eyes sweep upward from 
stalls to gallery, pausing for a moment 
at the Royal Box. Then comes the 
_ clipped fastidious accent that has so of- 
` ten echoed from the world below: 
“Which [pause for effect] ... Which . . - 
is God?” aT.E.Kalem 


Abstract Antique 


HENRY IV 
by LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Theater-minded people suffer from 
the belief that Pirandello is a complex 
and difficult writer. Their tendency is 
to approach him with excessive rever- 
ence, especially since his great theme 
concerns the intellectually intriguing 
question of the impermanence of iden- 
tity—a series of masks that men put on 
and take off without fully realizing what 
‘they are up to. Of all his plays, Henry 
IV is the least-often produced and the 
most-often referred to as his master- 
piece. This stately revival suggests plen- 
ty of reasons for the former condition, 
few for the latter contention—and may 
even tempt revaluation of his status in 
the modern theatrical pantheon. 

To summarize Henry is to cruelly 
criticize it. A man dresses up one day 
as an [1th century German emperor 
and on the way to a masquerade is 

` thrown from his horse, bonks his head, 
and for 20 years thereafter assumes the 
identity of the character he was imper- 
sonating. As the play opens, his friends 
hope to shock him back to sanity. . 

‘Henry, however, has anticipated 
them. Eight years ago, his brain cleared, 
and he has been quite consciously sus- 
taining his impersonation ever since. He 
believes that everyone is a role player, 
and that it is less hypocritical to admit it 
—at least to oneself—than to keep up 
the pretense that public personas have 

- anything much to do with true natures. 

Who, then, is sane? Who is crazy? 
Who cares? Pirandello's paradoxes are 
too thin—and at this late date too fa- 
miliar—to sustain the weight of words 

.he thought were required to explain 
them. Bemused by abstractions, he ne- 
glected to write characters who have life 
and interest in their own right. 

‘In the title role, Rex Harrison's ag- 
ile mind and supple body have con- 
gealed into a sort of rep-company re- 
gality. The querulous eccentricity that 
has illuminated and humanized his por- 
trayals of kings, popes and other men 


of power in the past is missing here. 


After the first Broadway production 
of Henry IV (1924), Critic Stark Young 
suggested that it might simply be be- 
yond the power of Anglo-Saxon ac- 
ors. Maybe so. But the impression now 
sistibly arises that this is one an- 
e that has not withstood the test 
ime Richard Schickel 
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The Singles Trade 


On the dance floor couples are do- 
ing everything from the Lizard to the 
Jackdaw Strut in response to the band’s 
high-decibel efforts. As respite to ears 
and feet, a mentalist is brought out. He 
memorizes and repeats backward a long 
list of items thrown at him by the spec- 
tators. The answers reflect the evening's 
mood: lips, left breast, vasectomy, sand- 
box, postnasal drip. A new arrival, 
watching from a wallflower’s position, 
gets a friendly approach: “Hi, aren't you 
talking to anybody? I'm Lois. You 
shouldn't be shy around here." \ 

First night out on a cruise ship? А 

campus mixer for freshmen? A new 
crowd gathering for a resort weekénd? 
None of these. It is instead a get-ac- 
quainted scene at a new establishment 
called Chateau D Vie, which bills itself 
as the “untraditional year-round coun- 
try club for singles only." 
а Situated on a pleasant, 140-асге site 
in Spring Valley, a northwestern sub- 
urb of New York City, the club offers 
golf, tennis, indoor and outdoor swim- 
ming, dining, dancing and other diver- 
sions. It also has 60 bedrooms, all with 
twin beds. Since married people are 
barred from membership, couples ob- 
viously cannot register as Mr, and Mrs.: 
beyond that, the management takes а 
laissez-faire attitude. 

Bunking on the premises is not real- 
ly the prime attraction anyway. The en- 
trepreneurs, who envision 3,000 mem- 
bers in Spring Valley—and eventually 
branches in other states—think that the 
lure is a civilized social life for the un- 
married and unconnected. Providing 
services for singles is obviously a growth 
industry, as attested to by the prolif- 
eration of singles bars, singles apart- 
ment projects, singles ‘nights at resorts 


and computerized dating firms. The: 


high divorce rate, particularly ami 
the middle class, Dr many n Ad 
tomers to the field yearly. — 
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NG AT COUNTRY CLUB FOR THE UNMARRIED ONLY 
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Businessmen Harvey Klaris з croust 
Richard Kovner, both 33, say that} 8 E 
country club offers an alternative | Simpl 
people who want to mix without or em 
sure to make an instant connection; penis 
in a singles bar. But their approx} chef, ‹ 
seems to generate its own pressure | үг! 
staffer observes: “People come toget үү: 


like this because they re lonely. Thes]: 
gles business is a sad business." 
Outgoing. To overcome thal} sine al 
ness, the management seems relent} fejd c] 
ly determined to ensure that even) vals са 
is cheerfully with it. There is much} leader) 
gon about the “dynamics of member! year's | 
teraction.” What kind of interal shakin, 
“We want an outgoing, social ре us w 
says Membership Coordinator Ro ally, p. 
Raderman. “Someone who will Fernan 
asset.” Activities Director Dav? dition c 
lachowski says: "We were going 0 elabora 
quire members to take at least on ers thi 
inar [at $10 a session], but 5110 | French 
yoga and group-encounter class [Guide 
already oversubscribed, we рти, Cuse is | 
away with compulsion.” „Вос 
plans to organize “а lot 9 ao (шеу o 
sleeping activity—back to natu! ee 
ground, you know.” + el 125,9 
Cory Elkins, the entertain (і "Паре 
rector, wants members to po 5 арте 
own variety shows with the he Pci má | 
ers. “I’m looking for hous? aki Уп 
ment,” he says. “Byeryone—P 
attendants, life guards—* 
some singing or acting ability 
there’s more to life than Por 
But most who have COME ой N 
around realize that meeting Рт 
remains the point of it all. ig 
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qne simple Lion 
; rmets, the news was unset- 
or poese for the first time in his- 
ing TS ле Michelin gave its top 
RE culinary excellence, three 
four additional restaurants. 
ме establishments іп all of 
|, arried three stars last year and 
anoe етт trend has been down- 
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. stars 


tors: f і 
d. and concretize the new wave in 
0 


onomy. 

B ште Wa in fact, a bow to 

master of that new wave, Paul Bo- 
UE who calls himself the "Lion of 
ы He received his third star in 
1965 and is the new school’s preemi- 
nent practitioner, the leader in the re- 
action against heavy, highly stylized 
cooking that burdens food with pre-re- 
duced sauces, excess stuffing, ornate 
crousiades and cosmetic montages. Bo- 
cuse preaches in favor of provincial 
simplicity in the tradition of the bonne 
femme who relies more on basic ingre- 
dients than complicated technique. “A 
chef, even. a bad one, can never go 
wrong,” he says, “if he has good raw ma- 
terials.” The point, as Bocuse sees it, is 
о “render unto a chicken that which is 
its due, and nothing more." 

That is what the world of Aaute cui- 
Ben sine. also renders unto Bocuse. In a 
^ UL Ке cluttered with large egos, his ri- 
S ү ы their chef de file (party 
VM (a ег). Says Alain Chapel, one of this 

years new three-star men: “He was 

shaking the coconut tree while the rest 

us were still learning basics." Actu- 
ре and his mentor, the late 
David ол ot ERE were shaking the tra- 
going elabo 2060 her, who personified the 
С ни ра that many foreign- 
it since въ o as being the whole of 
elast си, Ing. Says Jean Didier of the 
If Point was God, Bo- 

В Prophet.” 

onis аке the heir to two cen- 
ay ШОН аш His ancestors 
1755, on the 8 or Paying guests In 
n illage of Same site in the Lyonnais 
here Re ollonges-au-Mont-d'Or 
“айе Sm нга Stands today. It is 
cet My M Ply "Paul Bocuse.” Why? 
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i їз Г lough,” he says. “It 
i restaurant, His apprenticeship 
ity: Квад at age 21, and Bocuse 
just 0 ever in Point's command- 
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traveled long distances: favorite dishes 
tend to be seasonal and local. 

Love Songs. The restaurant seats 
Only 60. Bocuse, his wife and his daugh- 
ter are apt to greet guests at the door. 
In the fireplace, chickens revolve ona 
spit. Individual dishes may be relatively 
simple, but Bocuse assembles a meal of 
awesome proportions’ and exquisite 
quality. TIME’s Steven Englund recently 
sampled a luncheon that was Spiced 
with Bocuse’s commentary. It began 
with sausage in a brioche (“You really 
have to eat sausage when you come to 
Lyon") and continued with páté de foie 
gras that had been made the same morn- 
ing. Next came the shrimp soup (“Еѕ- 
coffier would have been horrified at how 
simple it is. Just some shrimp, white 
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wine, heavy cream, butter, a few shal- 
lots"). The fourth course was wild duck 
in green pepper sauce (“If you соте in 
December, you can eat duck that I shoot 
myself"). Though sated by now, En- 
glund continued through the goat 
cheese—Collonges goats, of course 
—but a sense of self-preservation made 
him turn down the pastry and the sev- 
en varieties of fruit in wine. = 
For a meal of that kind, Bocuse 
charges between $18 and $25, exclud- 
ing the cost of wine, or about two-thirds 
the price of a three-star Parisian res- 
taurant. He also maintains a staff of 48 
and habitually loses money on the op- 
eration. Bocuse stays prosperous by 
lending his name to a line of wines ex- 
ported to the U.S. and by running an 
annex, the Abbaye, that he calls his 
“laughing place.” There he can feed 300 
at a banquet, and there he enjoys tin- 
kering with a stereo system on which 
he plays schmalzy lovesongs and a $10.- 
000 automated organ that booms out 
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Message froma Star... 


Our home is Epsilon Boótis, which 
is a double star. We live on the sixth 
planet of seven—check that, the sixth 
of seven—counting outwards from the 
sun, which is the larger of the two stars. 
Our sixth planet has one moon. Our 
fourth planet has three. Our first and 
third planet each have one. Our probe 
is in the orbit of your moon. 


The words sound as if they come 
from a Star Trek script. In fact, says a 
serious young Scottish science writer 
and part-time astronomer named Dun- 
can А. Lunan, they may well be true. 
Writing in Spaceflight, a publication of 
the British Interplanetary Society, Lu- 
nan, 27, says that the words are his 
translation of a message that may have 
been relayed to earth by a robot space- 
craft from a highly advanced civiliza- 
tion located somewhere far beyond the 
solar system. More astonishing, Lunan 
adds, the automatic vehicle may have 
been circling the moon for thousands 
of years, waiting patiently for earthlings 
to acquire the necessary know-how to 
contact it. 

Lunan, whose article was the topic 
of a special meeting of the British In- 
terplanetary Society in London last 
week, has reached back to the early days 
of radio for support for his contention. 
In the late 1920s, the Norwegian geo- 
physicist Carl Stórmer and a Dutch col- 
laborator, Balthasar van der Pol, sent 
each other a number of short-wave ra- 
dio messages. The purpose of the tests 
was to study a curious side effect. At , 
times the radio signals were followed. 
by mysterious echoes that were picked 
up as many as 15 seconds after the orig- 
inal transmissions. Indeed, the delays 
were so long that they could not be read- 
ily attributed to atmospheric quirks, 
magnetic storms or other natural phe- 
nomena. To this day, scientists have 
been unable to solve the mystery of the 
echoes. 

In 1960 Radio Astronomer Ronald 
Bracewell of Stanford University of- 
fered a tantalizing hint. Speculating 
about the possibility of life elsewhere in 


` the galaxy, he wrote in Nature that an 


advanced civilization might not neces- - 
sarily use long-range radio signals to 
communicate with other intelligent be- 
ings. Such signals would be considerably 
weakened over interstellar distances. | 
Stead, Bracewell said, those far-off bi 
ings might employ robot space probes 
their message bearers. 

Sent to a promising ne 
such a vehicle could swing in 
around it at approximat 
tance to encounter а | 
supporting temper. 
telltale radio si > 2 


advertise its 
ducing an effect 
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like the echoes of the 1920s. Finally, as 

- its first message, the robot might trans- 
mit a picture of the area of the heavens 
from which it came. 

Intrigued by Bracewell’s musings, 
Lunan searched back into the original 
reports published by Stormer and Van 
der Pol, who had kept records of the 
varying intervals between the original 
signals and their echoes. On the chance 
that these variations might, in fact, rep- 
resent a code, Lunan began to make 
graphs from them. He used one axis of 
the graph as a measure of the amount 
of time each echo was delayed. The oth- 
er axis indicated the position of each 
echo in the sequence of echoes. Plot- 
ting the points determined by those co- 
ordinates yielded no recognizable pat- 
tern. But when Lunan reversed the axes, 
he got a striking result: a collection of 
dots that looked to him like a sky map 
of the constellation Boötis (pronounced 
boh-oh-tis). Only the star Epsilon Bo- 

ótis (actually a double star system whose 
members are popularly called Izar and 
Pucherrima) was significantly out of 


The December Giant : 


ITH a thunderous roar, hundreds 

of tons of dint and rock dropped 

from sight, tossing trees around like 
matchsticks and leaving the yawning 
Junar-like crater shown above. Now, af- 
ter investigating the massive cave-in 
which occurred last December in cen- 
tral Alabama's Shelby County, the U.S. 
|. Geological Survey has identified the 
"crater as a “sinkhole.” It may be the 
largest yet (as much as 425 ft. across 
and 150 ft. deep) in a growing number 
of such cave-ins that have pockmarked 
central and northern Alabama in recent 
ears, Sinkholes often occur when the 
of underground limestone caverns 


Jace in the celestial chart. But Lunan 
had a ready explanation for that dis- 
placement. He says that it may well 
have been the space probe's way of say- 
ing that Epsilon Boótis was its place o 
origin. 
Encouraged by this somewhat flim- 
sy evidence, Lunan plotted more radio 
echoes, including those reported by a 
French scientific expedition that went 
to Indochina in 1929 to observe an 
eclipse. These graphs not only showed 
the same constellation, but also indicat- 
ed the number of planets around the 
probe's parent star. In fact, says Lunan, 
“the logical sequence" of one diagram 
is “so clear it can be represented in stan- 
dard, even colloquial English.” Unsat- 
isfied with a simple translation, Lunan 
went on to more daring conclusions. He 
claims, for instance, that the constella- 
tion’s’ brightest star, Arcturus, was 
slightly off to the side in roughly the 
place it occupied 13,000 years ago. For 
this too Lunan had a theory: that was 
the time when the probe arrived'in the 
earth's vicinity and instructed its On- 
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suddenly collapse. Government sci 

tists are not yet sure what is d 
the rash of sinkholes in Alabama i 
least 1,000 in Shelby County alone in 
the past 15 years), But Hydrologist John 
G. Newton thinks that they may be the 
result of a natural—or man-induced 
—lowering of the water table. That 
would not only remove buoyant sup- 
port from the subsurface clay above th 
caverns, but would also cause additional 


“structural damage to the cavern roof by 


increasing the downward veloci 
fresh water seeping into the MUS 
eventual result, says Newton, can MT 
times be a gargantuan collapse like the 
one Shelby County's residents call th 
December giant." Š 
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merely seeking contact with vereni Fol 
tures, but were actively look: tre | 
new planetary home in m Okin M E 
surroundings. оге {ауу bare 
Scientists аге general] a И 
about Lunan's fantastic E %е А, n. 
British Radio Astronomer SM " ne 
Ryle: “Lunan gave no eyid IT Mai ey 
beliefs.” M.LT. Physicist Pi ^]. form 
son, who believes in the Possibil Ми as Ma 
traterrestrial life, adds: “Chant |y due 
nine in ten the whole story is еар. Fi 
Astronomer Bracewell himself hoa —whi 
that the echoes were deliberate б moutl 
pects that they were caused by $ hey || surviv 
discovered natural effect in P inam 
sphere. Fanciful or not, Lunans hel oe 
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is not being dismissed alto 

London meeting, a Meu CESCO 
puter expert, Anthony ШО! ae 
nounced that Lunan’s theory m Kings 
soon be put to the test. For ther; and, a 
year, Lawton said, he will send ӨЙ goldsn 
like radio signals into space at геш бу 

30-second intervals in hopes of sire] 1543. 
the putative probe into another f tural n 
sponse. As a precaution, however, fi} (ainebl 
keeping his operational frequency ў vancec 
highly guarded secret. Otherwise, Hj its wo! 
says, “someone might hoax the exp center 
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While scientists debate the ex 
of the robot vehicle supposedly | 
ing messages from an extratertts! 
civilization, the U.S. is launching © 
sage-bearing spacecraft of its e] 
Scheduled to blast off this week Н q; 
ond Pioneer spacecraft will been is eic 
two-year, 620-million-mile Joni C 
the planet Jupiter—and beyon 
neer 11 is an almost identical | 


its predecessor, Pioneer 1 аер w 
pass close enough to Jupiter Francis 
ber to send back pictures a1“ ıı. Леп, no 
the atmosphere, strong magne йй p 


and puzzling red sp i 
et, Because the new craft, I 
10, may break 


the suns 
grasp after passing Jupiter û о 
of the solar system, М 9 any! 
equipped with a message © ji 
civilization that might 501 
cept it. Like its twin, Pioneer. 0 
a plaque showing two hums ol} 
ате and 
formation—in symbols 
are universal—about t 
(TIME, March 6, 1972): 
telligent beings who ha 
Spacecraft and see 
understand the message rca, 
launched by four-limbe iunt 
ing on a minor plane! EE 
 'erage-size star. E^ 
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‚ in the 16th century, French 

i Early hg saddled with the “barba- 

vo varons Pic tradition) seemed as ig- 

коп d vulgar to the Italians as, 400 

rant ane Texas barons were to the 

Behe Renaissance had to be im- 

to France. It came late, in the 

f an international style known 

sm, and its arrival was large- 
ingle patron, Francis I. - 

1528 onwards, the King 


tap 


ported 
© ш form of al 
||. as Manner! 
|y due to as 


nd oftl goldsmith, the famous gold saltcellar 
e айтыш! (now in Vienna) that he finished in 
s of stiri) 1543. The Italians’ work set a new cul- 
another gf tural norm for France and turned Fon- 
wever, kif ainebleau into a hothouse of “ad- 
requeng ў vanced” style. Moreover, the palace and 
herwis; Wits workshops continued to be. an art 
с the ey center for more than 50 years after 
Francis’ death. Their products are the 
subject of a large and delectable show 
called Fontainebleau: Art in France, 
1. (1328-1610, organized last year by the 
ge French government and now on view 
at the National Gallery of Canada in 

ауа, 
the exist} ^ Overtures. Francis I had reason to 
osedly sf infatuated with Italy. He had con- 
{rater Quered some of it in 1515, when he was 
ching Only 21; and the first Italian artist to 
of its FF Ome under his barely fledged wing was 
week. 23° ardo da Vinci, who went to France 
ill beg ү died in the royal chateau at Am- 
> jour ae 1519. But when the King turned 
qs ee of Fontainebleau, his 
. getting another such hero 
€naissance were gone. Ra- 
. Michelangelo rebuffed 
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the Biblical and classical allegories, re- 
condite to the point of eccentricity. “A 
courtly art,” observed Art Historian 
André Chastel, “always tends to devel- 
Op a universe from which nature is ab- 
sent"—and Mannerism was the court- 
liest and most artificial of styles. At 
Fontainebleau, the world of nature and 
the spontaneous passions was sublimat- 
ed—in art as, one presumes, in life—into 
an elaborate system of symbols. 

One of the unifying themes was 
water, the fontaine of the castle's name. 
Like many of his descendants, Francis 
1 was a licentious monarch. Unlike 
them, however, he was also a clean 
one. He built a magnificent series of 
bath-apartments (“bathroom” does no 
justice to their size, or to the richness 
of their now vanished decoration). They 
may well have been meant to rival the 
great steam rooms and pools of ancient 
Rome. Primaticcio, who became Fran- 
cis' artistic supervisor when Rosso died 
in 1540, filled their walls with. cheer- 
fully obscene designs of pagan deities 
clambering into the tub with one an- 
other, water nymphs and satyrs. Even 
the conventions of Fontainebleau por- 
traiture were-connected with the bath: 
the paintings of royal mistresses at their 
dressing tables, cool, absorbed and bare- 
breasted, picking through caskets of 
jewels, their impassively pretty faces re- 
flected in ornate toilet mirrors that 
might have been made by Cellini. They 
represent a level of high camp, subtle 
and coldly ceremonious but tinged with 
farce as well, that French court art did 
not regain until the 18th century. 

From the combined tastes of artists 
and patrons (Henry II no less than his 
father Francis I), a durable erotic pro- 
totype arose at Fontainebleau. She is 
the woman of Italian Mannerism car- 
ried to an extreme—a tiny head, small 
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high breasts, immensely long thighs and 
tapering, useless feet. She still survives 
today in the triumph of anti-nature rep- 
resented by the high-fashion manne- 
quin. One of her most frequent avatars 
was Diana, the huntress, virgin deity of 
fountains and the moon, whose name- 
sake, Diane de Poitiers, was the mis- 
tress of Henry II. A small marble re- 
lief, Diana Caressing a Stag, is а 
veritable epitome of the Fontainebleau 
nude (see cut). It seems to be derived, 
in equal parts, from a lost painting by 
Primaticcio, a sculpture, the Nymph of 
Fontainebleau, by Cellini, and Michel- 
angelo's Leda and the Swan; this sty- 
listic, mélange is to be expected in 
Mannerism, but the aspect of Leda pre- 
dominates. The hunt is suspended. The 
hounds have gone to sleep; one has con- 
sented to become a pillow. Diana has 
settled down to a little dalliance with 
her antlered prey. It would be hard to 
find a more succinct courtliness than 
this: the artificiality complete, the per- 
versity exquisite, the wit both funny and 
touching. a Robert Hughes - 


MARBLE RELIEF AT FONTAINEBLEAU: “DIANA CARESSING A STAG“ 
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E was one day short of his *94th 

birthday. In the seven decades of 
work that lay between Edward Stei- 
chen’s birth in Luxembourg and his 
death in Connecticut last week, he had 
become the most justly famous pho- 
tographer in America: a patriarch in 
reputation and appearance. with his 


grizzled pepper-and-salt beard, his short 
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The Patriarch of the Family of Man 


res and fools and his bound- 
photographers 
igns of talent 
comparable 


way with bo 
less kindness to younger 
in whom he recognized s 
His was an enormous life, i 
in range to Picasso's; his portrait sub- 

jects spanned modern history, from the 

actress Eleanora Duse and Auguste Ro- 

din to Eleanor Roosevelt. The projects 

ran from a laxative advertisement (done 

before 1900) to what is still the most 

popular photography show in history, 

The Family of Man, which he select- 

ed for New York’s Museum of Mod- 

ern Art in January 1955 and which 

was seen by more than 9,000,000 peo- 

ple in 69 countries. All through his 

long career, it was very largely Stei- 

chen who implanted photography in- 

delibly in the public's consciousness as 

an art. The results of his success are 

still becoming apparent. 

Challenge. The brilliance of Stei- 
chen's early work was augmented—not 
facilitated, since it can never have come 
easily—by the open-endedness of both 
painting and sculpture at the time. It 
was his opportunity and pleasure to ex- 
plore, with lens and plate, a range of 
relationships between the aspects of a 
whole visual culture that was not so ac- 
cessible to. earlier masters of photog- 
raphy like Nadar and Oscar Rejlander. 
In his 20s, Steichen's prints frankly im- 
itated the *look" of paintings; a fa- 
mous image of J.P. Morgan, glaring 
over his bottle nose out of the ‘gloom, 
comes as near to Titian as photography 
can, and the gum-print and pigment- 
print portraits that Steichen made of 
himself and his friends, reworking the 
image with eraser and fingers, seem 
like deliberate homages to. Whistler. 
The melting halftones, the silvery high- 
lights and atmospheric blurs (he would 
spit on the lens, or kick the tripod as 
the shutter-clicked) are a poetic re- 
prise of Impressionism, and one finds 
him cropping the image in imitation 
of Degas's paintings—themselves influ- 
enced by the arbitrary croppings of ear- 
lier photographs. 

Gradually his photographs moved 
from dependence on painting into a 
challenge to it. His later masterpieces 

are such still-life images as An Apple, 
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A Boulder, A Mountain (1921), , liaison 
of a series done with tiny stops у, don 4! 
to f. 128) and immensely long E né 
sures (up to 36 hours). The results] Th 
sity: the image seems weightier m turning 
substantial than any apple could ка; 
ffor Er 


is not an imitation of Cézanne by 
photographer's equivalent of thos 
sorbed perceptions of tactility and 
ity that Cézanne brought to the 
of everything from fruit to Mi. $ 
Victoire. 


Throughout, Steichen was T En 
ticulous craftsman. Much of һу 
| 


lay in his impeccable and patient fey. Bu 
of selection; he could, and did, sh Hardy 
thousand frames to pick опе! 
And he was very much a functio 
"If my technique, imagination ant) 
sion are any good," һегопсе obs 
“I ought to be able to put the be 

' ues of my- noncommercial and Fall pini 
imental photography into а pil [оп fir 
shoes, a tube of toothpaste, а ra and 
face cream, a mattress or any OF process; 
want to light up and make human! Hamilto 
teresting in an advertising photog so that « 
This was precisely his achievement * duri; 
established, once and for all, tll gue р 
tography was and is an art form 1 боп 
did so with enormous comme? MAE 
cess. He has many heirs, and qu In 
doubt have equals, but nobody 
to “legitimize” photography 280. 
had to be done once—and ?', 
did it. 
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re Peter Finch and Glenda 
vo veteran players of skill 

intelligence. lending dignity and a 
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turning home from the Mediterranean, 
early sick of the navy and hungry 
for Emma Hamilton's freewheeling 
affections. The admiralty hopes that 
he will quickly be ready to re-engage 
the pesky French Admiral Villeneuve. 
Lady Hamilton insists that her feel- 
ings must come before the welfare of 
the Empire. Her wiles prove so al- 
luring that Nelson opts for permanent 
| shore leave at his country estate in Sur- 
allen Srey. But then Nelson's Flag Captain 
did, sho Hardy (Michael Jayston) pops up to 
one impress Nelson back into service.. Ville- 
unctio 0 neuve: must be engaged at Cadiz, else 
tion andifBritaimwill be m great peril. 
ce ob Clever. Honor prevails. “I don't 
the Ве Want only half a man, with the better 
| and êl lf pining to be out at sea," Lady Ham- 
à pall оп finally decides. Nelson goes to 
te, à Иа and the fleet triumphs, but in the 
any OOF Process Nelson is killed. He leaves Lady 
human Hamilton as а "bequest to the nation" 
10100 that she may be officially provided 
evemen! Wor during the rest of her life. An ep- 
all, thal f He Provides the information that 
rt form “son's dying request was not hon- 
mercial (ed: Lady Hamilton 
and T i in Calais. Scenes of those final 
ody W! s vould have been.a good deal more 
J Matic than the domestic wrangling 
Pettifogging that make 
ee Im. Producer Hal Wal- 
y b No the battle of Cadiz 
fiswaspi, ena footage from some 
а iru er like Captain Horatio 
Pa oed Nelson meets his end 
шеп of old film clips. 
Bh to fiar Jackson are clever 
Чу vene sot their way through the 
à Finch is both salty and re- 
Brandi Oyant without ever be- 
Cit ser еп, а trap that Rat- 
Jackse 5 for him at every turn. 
tonis ап eminently subtle 
лла Hamilton is not 
npe А of fire, but of a vulner- 
i y Concealed beneath 
S Sd The supporting ac- 
ə except for Michael 
a Tom a kind of con- 


Was ап 
of his 
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Godawful 


GODSPELL 
Directed by DAVID GREENE 
Screenplay by DAVID GREENE 
and JOHN-MICHAEL TEBELAK 


Godspell is a little time capsule of 
à movie. Some day archaeologists will 
dig it up and reconstruct from this all- 
singing, all-dancing version of the Gos- 
pel according to Consciousness -III 
much of what was shoddy about Amer- 
ican culture (cinema subdivision) in the 
last half of the 20th century. 

Responding to mysterious sci-fi 
bleepings, a group of flower children led 
by David Haskell come together for a 
splash party in Central Park's Belvedere 
Fountain. There they find Christ: an an- 
drogyne wearing a. Superman sweat- 
shirt. Repairing to a junkyard, which 
handles only clean and cute junk, they 
outfit themselves as a band of strolling 
players devoted to acting out the Pas- 
sion against the picturesque backdrop 
of the modern Jerusalem (Manhattan!) 
Тһе players hop, skip and bounce re- 
lentlessly through their routines as if the 
relevant saint for them was St. Vitus. 
Not that any of these rolling pebbles 
bring any passion to the Passion, since 
what they want to elicit from the au- 
dience is a series of ahs rather than a 


sense of awe. Nor that New York, in Di- ` 


rector David Greene's vision, looks like 
a city in need of salvation—which it 


‘Surely is. 


Indeed, the need being so obvious 
and the city’s tawdriness such a famil- 
iar symbol of the nation’s urban mess, 
each Saran-wrapped view of it is likely 
to jar audiences with a shock of поп- 
recognition. Where has Greene hidden 


the psychologically bombed civilian 


population? Where have all the smog, 
x itter gone? E 


ers[idle mirfd into a devil's workshop 
of Speculation is not entirely Greene's. 
The author of the original hit play, 
John-Michael Tebelak, collaborated 
with him on a screenplay that finds no 
equivalent in hippie jargon for the ex- 
alted language of the Bible. Instead it of- 
fers, among other conceits, the Lazarus. 
legend climaxed with a pie in the face, 
Stephen SchwartZ's score is perfectly 
suited to this level of imitation rock. 
"God save the people. . ./ Save the peo- 
ple from despair," one of Schwartz's lyr- 
ics moans. А good beginning would 
have been to spare them Godspell, 
which adores him far less than it does 
‚ Itsownadorableness. "Richard Schickel 


А Curious Spectacle 


THELONG GOODBYE 
Directed by ROBERT ALTMAN. 
Screenplay by LEIGH BRACKETT 


The movie opens with a rasping fan- 
fare, a blast from an old record of Hoo- 
ray for Hollywood. It very neatly sets 
the tone for this travesty of Raymond 
Chandler's superb novel about honor 
and friendship, two subjects among a 
great many that Robert Altman cannot 
bring himself to take seriously. 

Someone, at least, seems to have 
started with the right idea. The screen- 

play is credited to a woman who worked 
with two other scenarists of some re- 
nown (William Faulkner, Jules Furth- 
man) on Howard Hawks’ adaptation of 
Chandler's first novel, The Big Sleep, re- 
leased in 1946 and by now a sort of 
touchstone in the genre. But Altman is 
no friend of fleet dialogue, especially. 
when it can be replaced by a stumbling, 
Windswept improvisation; other niceties - 
of the writer's craft, like character and 
coherence, are similarly disdained. 

Any resemblance between Chan- 
dler's book and this movie is not only 
coincidental but probably libelous. The 
private detective Philip Marlowe was 
Chandlers surrogate knight, his field 
of battle what Chandler called "the 
shadow line," his adversaries the peo- 
ple who walk it. In his present іп. ` 
carnation (Elliott Gould), Marlowe be- 
comes a chain-smoking shlemiel. Gould 
looks less like a private eye than like 
a junkie half on the nod slouching along 
Sunset Strip looking for a fix. The only 
dope here is Marlowe himself. He stum- 
bles into a job of playing wet nurse to 
an alcoholic fount of bestsellers 


(Sterling Hayden) whose ice-maiden . 


wife (Nina Van Pallandt. late of the 

Clifford Irving/ Howard Hughes head- 

lines) plays at being concerned about - 
his welfare. ; 

„ Altman's lazy, haphazard 
is without affection or und 
à nose-thumb not only at th 
Philip Marlowe but at thi 
his tough-guy-soft-h 
omized. It is a curio 


aay 
Е : um 
Hollywood's Revenge 


Hollywood has never forgiven TV 
for taking away most of its audience 
and its income, and every year it exacts 
a kind of Montezuma’s revenge with 
perhaps the worst TV special of the sea- 
son—the Academy Awards. This year's 
show should satisfy all the movie in- 
dustry's grievances, past, present and fu- 
ture. If anything went right, the faith- 
ful ТУ cameras did not record it. 

The pattern of failure was estab- 
lished during the first five minutes when 
Charlton Heston, the first of four hosts, 
failed to show up. Clint Eastwood, look- 
ing as if someone had pushed him from 
the wings, took Heston’s place—and im- 

mediately ran into trouble with his cue 
cards. “This isn't my bag, man," he com- 
plained to the cameras shortly before 
Heston, who had been delayed by a flat 
tire on the Hollywood Freeway, re- 
lieved him. And so the night digressed. 
A major interest was the battle be- 


BILLEPPRIDGE 
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tween the year's two big hits, Cabaret 
and The Godfather. Cabaret nearly 
made a clean sweep of the awards. in- 
cluding best actress (Liza Minnelli), best 
supporting actor (Joel Grey) and best 
director (Bob Fosse). All told, Cabaret 
picked up eight Oscars and The God- 
father countered with three, including 
best picture and best actor. 
The real suspense the awards 
achieve these days, however, lies not in 
who will win; but who will accept. Two 
years ago, George C. Scott refused the 
best actor award, and there was spec- 
ulation that Marlon Brando, the odds- 
on favorite for his role as the godfa- 
ther, might do the same this year. When 
he failed to reply to its telegrams and 
phone messages, the academy glumly 
assumed Brando would not even be 
present. Hopes brightened when his sec- 
retary phoned for his tickets the morn- 
ing of the presentations—and quickly 
dimmed once again when an aspiring 
actress who said she was an Apache In- 
dian by the name of Sacheen Little- 
feather claimed them. 

Afraid that Littlefeather would 
make a militant speech if she were 
called on to receive an award for Bran- 
do, academy officials held a panicked 
powwow. "We-even considered arrest- 
ing her,” admitted Howard Koch, the 
show’s producer. (The tickets were sup- 
posedly nontransferable.) With stars 
taking their seats all-around, Koch de- 
cided to talk to her instead; she prom- 
ised not to read a yawning five-page 
speech on the plight of the Indians that 
Brando had prepared for her. 

After all that quiet, nontelevised di- 


LITTLEFEATHER & OSCAR 
WINNERS GREY & MINNELLI 
“CABARET DIRECTOR FOSSE 


plomacy—the most interes: 
the evening—it was «Sting 
Brando would win as pa evitae 
also inevitable that Littles actor js 
give his reason for refy р ‘ 
“The treatment of Amer; ар, 
the motion picture indust dy p 
runs, and what's happening О Тү, | 
Knee today.” Some їп ШАШ 
booed, some applauded, Бү аер 
up to Raquel Welch to su tit waspi 
vailing mood of silliness Ey th 
huffed as she read off the ne e 
inees for best actress, “tha ог 
doesn't have a cause," t the Ning] 
Bad as it always is | 
show is a box office SAN асы) 
highest-rated special of the’ Often дъ Mot 
year was no exception, and Ni 2 
carried it, estimated that a rec 
million Americans watched mi 
hour show. Overnight Nielsens in 
ed that in New York alone ith 
astonishing 83% of the audien, 
most everyone, it seems, is mo 
drawn to the scene of an accident 
ticularly if stars are involved, 


The Blue Tube 


The names sound as if they wo, 
be. more at home on sleazy Tir 


Я ery, 
Sing the N 


Conjugal Bed, And So to Bed, ES 
Succeed with Sex and Naked and бет Moto 
For thousands of viewers of ОНЕСЫРет Tel 8 
nel 79 in Toronto, however, they зї б уг 
familiar as The Flip Wilson Show. SER & 
Channel 79 delicately сай уһ 
day-midnight 
Movie, underlining the fact аана. 
the line at hard-core porn. “Well 
come by material that is mildly 
cious," says Managing Director 
Znaimer, "yet still carries a bit o оно... 
rylineand a touch of production Sse SS. 
Indeed, the Friday-night move” р 
a small part, of 79's program ү Corp, 
which’ leans. heavily on © 
community affairs and conto" i 
Despite the fact that mostse | 
ronto are not equipped Will ^ 
verters—limiting 79's audiente i 
426,000 homes, v. 900,000 0.6 
stations—The Baby-Blue Mor 
ter 5'4 months on the a 
topped the late-Friday . 2 


changed the viewing habits 
g e viewing т 


Bb Oil, 


"m 
wit 


soaring revenues—bu 
fortable with their risque s Б 
soon as people regard th “(ner 
station,” claims Znaime^ ^ 
cel the blue movie.” 


№. М £ 78,104,750 shares, 
\ i n a YO Stock Exchange Com- 
well the A od at 59.58, up 1.43 for the 
j * ding March 30. The Dow Jones 
> On Ty M week nn industria average was 
Won 30 n up 28.37; PA & p 
i a ۹ 951- tock index was 111.52, up 2.64. 
Уз 500 S ificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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Died. Dr. Sidney Farber, 69, past 
president of the American Cancer So- 
ciety (1968-69) anda pioneer research- 
er in the chemical treatment of cancer; 
of an apparent heart attack: in Boston. 
Farber’s discovery in 1947 that certain 
chemicals cause temporary remission of 
leukemia symptoms provided the first 
widely accepted evidence that some 
forms of cancer can be treated with 
drugs alone. In 1948, he established the 
Children’s Cancer Research Founda- 
lion, the first such institution devoted 
exclusively to the research and treat- 
ment of cancer in children. 


a 
Died. Sir Noél Coward, 73, whose 
urbane wit and generous talents as play- 
wright, actor, author and composer 
have entertained audiences round the 
world for half a century (see THE 
THEATER). 


a 

Died. George Н. Sisler, 80, Hall of 
Fame first baseman and the first win- 
ner of the American. League's Most 
Valuable Player award (1922); in 
St. Louis. Nicknamed "Gorgeous 
George" for his graceful fielding— 
rather than his face, which seemed set 
in a permanent squint—Sisler shifted 
early from pitcher to first baseman on 
the old St. Louis Browns. He led the 
American League in 1922 with a .420 
batting average, 51 stolen bases and a 
4l-game hitting streak that broke a 
Ту Cobb record and helped turn the 
hapless Browns into pennant contend- 
ers. A sinus infection sidelined and near- 
ly blinded the soft-spoken slugger the 
following year, but in 1924 Sisler. re- 
turned to play eight more years in the 
majors, compile a lifetime batting av- 
erage of .340 and later serve as scout 
and instructor for the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers and Pittsburgh Pirates. 


a ` 

‘Died. Ida Rosenthal, 87, onetime 
seamstress who became co-founder of 
the Maidenform brassiére company in 
1923; in Manhattan. Dissatisfied with 
the way women failed to fill out the 
fashions of her New York dress shop, 
Rosenthal designed a simple bra that 
provided “uplift” instead of the cum- 


. merbund effect of earlier brassiéres. 


When the bras proved more popular 
than her dresses, she quickly organized 
Maidenform with her husband as part- 
ner and chief designer. An instant suc- 
cess, the company added a broad range 
of styles, padding. and in 1949 the 
famed “1 dreamed" advertising cam- 
paign that featured Maidenformed 
maidens flaunting their brassiéres in 
public. By 1972 Maidenform products, 
including swimsuits, lingerie and sports- 
wear, were on sale in 120 countries, 


Each minute, 
each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 
that makes 
news. 

Each week 
TIME sorts out | 
{һе most — | 
important ч 
happenings, | 
extracts what 
makes news 
from what 
merely 
makes noise. aa 
In the process, E 
TIME keeps Е 
the world’s most 
interested — - 
readers 
informed on the 
world’s most 
interesting 
people, places 
and events. 


= If уоште interested in a new car, you're probably 
interested in the virtues a big car offers. Such as room 


enough for you and your family, a comfortable ride, and 


the ability to survive the rigours of motorway traffic. 
On the other hand, if you’ve ever driven a big car, 


particularly in the city, you know it can be expensive to 


fuel. Cumbersome to drive. And impossible to park. 


At Fiat, we have an answer to this dilemma. More 


than one, in fact. 
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In our Fiat 127 and 128, we've devoted p | Ast 
space to you and your luggage and only 20% 
With the result that these cars have more ае 
inside than some American cars over 1 m 1008 
218 shorter outside than other European cat 
class. 


__ (The same kind of thinking, by the wayk 
into the Fiat 124 and 132. They're shorter "ef yp 
almost anything else in their class, yet ТООЛ!” 


i апа eGangotri 
wao 9 f. 


TS 


ed 80] Ome or Europe's “luxury” cars.) Lastly, the Fiat 127 and 128 are distinguished by 
% orl. $ for their engines, what the 127 and 128 lack in an unprecedented number of other refinements for cars of 
sable 12, they make up in efficiency. Both have trans- their size, ranging from front disk brakes to front-wheel 


diy ted engines that give you top speeds of 140 km/h: drive. Which means Superior performance and handling. _ 


„$ Cruising at 120 to 125 km/h without strain. And superior traction in ice and snow, 
Wn the ase: of 14 km per litre Admittedly, these cars aren't the total solution 
.. When it comes to acceleration, both have to the overall traflic problems we face in Europe. 


bs sing ay ity than cars with engines hundreds of But we're pretty sure that one of them can solv 
"шег large 


ка m the transport problems you face. anga ; 
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Last week TIME began a four- 
part series that focuses attention on 
those ideas that are challenging the current 
generation's established wisdom—the related concepts of lib- 
eralism, rationalism and scientism. In the first part of the 
series, TIME's Behavior section described the limits—and po- 
tentialities—of human nature as now seen by certain behav- 
ioral scientists. This week the Religion section examines some 
developments both within and outside the churches that are 
working subtle changes in the spiritual face of A merica. 


Ме book captured the popular theological 
mood of the '60s better than Harvey Cox’s 
The Secular City. “Men must be called away from their fas- 
cination with other worlds—astrological, metaphysical or re- 
ligious—and summoned to confront the concrete issues of 
this one.” wrote Cox, a professor of religion at Harvard Di- 
vinity School. His call for social involvement was a capstone 
to decades of religious this-worldliness. Ever since Theolo- 
gian Walter Rauschenbusch began to preach his social gos- 
pel at the end of the 19th century, there had been а growing 
feeling in U.S. Protestantism that religion was not a thing of 
pious Sundays but of vigorous, shirtsleeve weekdays. Many 
Roman Catholics and Jews were also trying to involve their 
churches and synagogues more directly in the struggles for ra- 
cial justice and economic equality. The decade of the '60s 
brought enthusiasm for secular religion to its peak. 

God, for the moment, took the back seat, inaslightly mor- 
ibund state. Some theologians, borrowing a leaf from Nietz- 
sche. said that God was dead. What most of them meant, of 
course, was that certain concepts of God could no longer 
work for modern man: the personal, loving father-figure God 
of the Bible, for instance. While that God was dying, a New 
Morality was being baptized, a “situation ethics" that: told 
man that moral judgments were dependent on individual cir- 
cumstances, not on rigid rules. 

But the liberal, optimistic vision of the secular city and 
of the human race was at odds with a growing undercurrent 
of disillusion about man’s ability to transform either himself 
or his world. A Teilhard de Chardin might confidently view 
man’s physical and spiritual evolution in the new scientific 
world as a limitless upward spiral, but Hitler and Hiroshima 
suggested that the spiral could also spin downward into new 
dimensions of evil. 

Slowly, as out of a fog, life began to be a matter of basic 
questions again. Who am I? Why was I born? Why must I 
die? What is life all about? Who—or what—makes it run? 
While many people had never forgotten the questions, more 
than a few were at a loss for answers. The fluidity of re- 
ligious choice in the U.S. had left a large part of a gener- 
ation without familiar touchstones. Unhampered by family 


or social pressures, often raised in an atmosphere of benign : 


tolerance—even indifference—the young especially were vir- 
tually impelled to go on their own quest for religious roots. 
Few are finding what they seek in liberal churches or syn- 
agogues. Since the mid-1960s, mainstream Protestantism par- 
ticularly has slipped in numbers. Together with liberal forms 
of Catholicism and Judaism, the progressive Protestant de- 
nominations are hoist with their own petard. Their very creed- 
al flexibility precludes the certitude that attracts converts. In 
fact, believes California's Episcopal Bishop C. Kilmer My- 
ers, Christianity may be losing its power to grip the imagi- 
nation. "We have become imageless," he says. "We have no 
e Moses’ passage through the Red Sea. We are 
people. The elements of mystery in the church have 
most systematically removed, But hunger for the m: 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ABOUT MAN—II . 


Searching Again for the Sacreg| : 


Oy in Public Donain Gurukul У сг Кісгкераага. Many mainstream Prote 
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terious is widespread in all people. We cannot ber | nomi 

lest we have the experience of transcendence,” тат spiritt 

Many Americans are finding a measure of trans || tecost 

in the growing ranks of the doctrinally conservati пе well o 

estant churches, some of them evangelical, RC hl к 

frankly fundamentalist. The most impressive cramp eos 
Баш W 


growth is the Southern Baptist Convention, which ha | 
tained a staunchly biblical faith. Young people of il m "s 
are also turning to one aspect or another of the Jesus fa n 
ment (TIME, June 21, 1971). Some elect the totalitarian | a " 
ciplines of the Children of God; others choose milder "d Ego 
stressing love and salvation more than hell-fire E Templ 
stone. On campuses and in outdoor extravaganzas church 
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JESUS TRIPPER RAISING HANDS IN ECSTASY 


years EXPLO '72 in Dallas, many are opting for De 
book pieties of the Campus Crusade for Chris jit, ^ 
promising focus of all these groups is the same а К Н 
the Gospel of St. John: “I am the way, and the tru" E. at 
life. No one comes to the Father but by те.” f th h e 
Many Reform Jews are returning to some ооф 
servances of Halakhah (Jewish religious Јам), аг ath 
vative Jews аге tightening their own practices: Ш 


гип their own schools, eschewing all sex educatio" 
ing the officially discarded Baltimore Catechis"” lis 
God make me?" “God made me to know, ov wot Bd 
him in this world and to be happy with him nod 
next"). One of the two major U.S. Eastern j 
munions, the Orthodox Church in America, ies 
a bishops’ encyclical attacking the ecumenic? m 
its "secularistic Christianity.” re 
In another vein, many spiritual pilgrims 110 af 
an appreciation of mysticism. More Jews today ў K 
the young—are delving into the mysteries 9^ ys B SN 
Christians are re-examining their own great "opp 


ster Eckhart, St, John of the Cross, St. oce p^ 
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e betan p commune) and Tail of the Tiger in Barnet, Vt. (a 
The Ana " ISt meditation community founded in 1970). 
| quotl! "sit at ds the trend setters studied at the meeting, Uni- 
"gut! щ that 16280 Church Historian Martin Marty pointed 
| lend to pe Ost Of them see themselves as minorities. They 

POst-liberal,” and have given up trying to reform 
Toup, à massive scale. They assume, however, that a 
j Wn num moved by God, can have an impact far beyond 
he ney, CIS. Another characteristic, Marty notes, is that 
roups are €xpected to "deliver personal rewards. 
na ne quest for immediate experience.” 
ШШЕ Lesli ау called Rebirth of God, The Death of Man, 
P Ermine е Fiedler observes that “the New Religious are de- 
Nien ПО inert Congregation rehearsing the words 
„ onaries and half-mythological Saints, but a liv- 
isionaries and Saints.” To them, writes 
1-Соа theology was talking about the 
01—115 own—rather than a subject, God. 


e T al uajority of the New Religious have remained 
re et BR fo guid, wot Of the h 


а х 
танд рее 10 the great Eastern religions—mostly Hin- 


€ kno Ism—and their modern Western offspring. 
їп pr. 19% many Americans are involved today 
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"ume staying mostly within their churches, are caught 
s y expanding Pentecostal movement. The Pen- 
¢ to renew their belief through an ecstatic per- 
ter with the Holy Spirit, manifested especially 
coun he speaking of mysterious tongues. These neo- 
[ists tend to be more subdued than the “classic” 
t Pentecostalists whose churches date back to spir- 
protestan als that began. toward the close of the past cen- 
sven as churchgoing members of mainstream de- 
the new Pentecostalists keep their special 
rcises quite separate, The Roman Catholic Pen- 
‘ets are currently the fastest. growing: they number 


ng some of the same communal spirit as Pen- 
is the widespread “small-group movement,’ 
"ch concentrates оп Bible and prayer meetings in both 
which С d Protestant homes. These small groups, and oth- 
ew religious patterns, were discussed at an ecumenical 
n the future of U.S. religion held in Chicago 
The participants examined 27 “trend-setting” 
| religious communities of a wide variety. They included King's 
D. le in Seattle (an independent middle-class Pentecostal 

EE Tue Lighthouse Ranch in California (a prospering Jesus 


ZEN BUDDHIST MONKS OFFERING THANKS AT LUNCH IN MOUNT SHASTA, CALIF., SEMINARY 


faiths of their fathers, others are look- - 
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Robert S. Ellwood Jr., Author qf Religious and Spiritual 
Groups in Modern America. Ellwood believes that there are- 
atleast 500,000 members bf various Eastern religious groups 
in the U.S., not counting the practitioners of transcendental 
meditation. Fellow travelers—students of yoga, readers of 
books on mysticism—may number several millions, he Says. 

Hindu philosophy has long attracted Western minds. The 
poetic thought of the Upanishads helped nurture the 19th 
century American transcendentalism of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. But it was only in 1893, when a charismatic young 
man named Swami Vivekananda came to the World Par- 
liament of Religions in Chicago, that Hinduism first put down 
roots in the West. The message the swami brought was Ve- 
danta Hinduism, a classical Hindu school revived and ге- 
fined by the 19th century Hindu mystic, Ramakrishna. 

Like Ramakrishna’s ascetic but joyous Vedanta (which 
is Once again growing in the U.S.), the Hindu imports of 
today tend to concentrate on various meditative disciplines. 
The most famous is the transcendental meditation of the Ma- 
harishi Mahesh Yogi, whose early converts were the Beatles. 
TM is, however, a basically nonreligious self-therapy. 

The most visible form of Hinduism in the West is the 
Krishna Consciousness movement, founded in the U.S. in 
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1966 by Swami A.C. Bhaktivedanta. Its saffron-robed “Hare 
Krishna” chanters are found on the street corners of many 
American cities. Like many Hindus, they abstain from meat 
and alcohol—even from eggs, which they see as embryonic 
life. A married woman is expected to renounce sex when she 
is 30 and send her children away to a school in Texas. Like 
austere Christian monks, the group members rise in the mid- 
dle of the night to pray. Their Hare Krishna mantra is some- 
what akin to the famous repetitive “Jesus prayer" of East- 
ern Orthodoxy. 

To the Krishna Consciousness people, Lord Krishna is 
"the sweetest" god. Generally Hindus acknowledge an en- 
tire panoply of personal deities who are seen as manifes- 
tations of the Infinite—the ultimate reality or Absolute which 
they understand in many ways and most often call Brah- 
man. The principal focus of Spirituality is union with that Ab- 
solute. Above all else, the Hindu desires a release from th 
physical world of appearances in order to realize his iden 
with Brahman. This oneness is not easy to achieve: itis the г 
ward of the holy man, who can then finally break out of the 
cycle of endless reincarnations. К ; 

Most gurus teach one or another form of yoga (the San- 
skrit word means a yoking, or union). practical methods by 
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that concentrates on psychophysical exercises to pu- The current fascination with Buddhism in the US. cs 
rify and strengthen the entire body is called hatha-yoga. Raja- ters on three distinctly different varieties: Zen, Tibetan ûi 

yoga employs meditative exercises to focus the mind, and Nichiren Shoshu of America, the U.S. branch of Japan's] were br. 

bhakti is the yoga of love and devotion. century, militantly evangelistic Soka Gakkai, which beanlil tans can 

/ One of the scores of gurus who have come to the US.in tle resemblance to classical Buddhism of any kind. № sible a di 
the past decade is India's Swami Satchidananda, who gained — Shoshu claims more than 100,000 members in the Uf — Myei 

national attention by opening the Woodstock rock festival - —mostly neat, middle-class individuals who commit їй lo recove 

in 1969. Satchidananda teaches "integral yoga," a combi- selves to hour after hour of chanting the sect's brief rii] ramental 

nation of yogic disciplines, in ]5 metropolitan centers as — prayer, often for the material prosperity and success Ш remove | 

well as two new live-in communities in Middletown; Calif they believe such chanting brings. | dral, turi 

and Pomfret, Conn. Catholic nuns and priests often attend Zen and Tibetan Buddhism are far older and weigh | and nigh 

the integral-yoga weekend retreats. Zen, a school of meditation that developed its distinctive t tical expe 

The late Sri Aurobindo of Pondichéry, India, who died oration in 6th century China, was the first Buddhistim don't ѕёе 

in 1950 at the age of 78, taught a different kind of integral to attract large numbers of Americans, most memorably w} circuitou 

yoga. Departing from the usual teaching of yoga, which its flowering as the philosophy of the Beat moveret! come bac 

speaks in terms of freeing the spirit from domination T the 1950s. Now it is growing again. It has аро) Disca 


by the body, Aurobindo stressed perfecting the body mountain retreat at Tassajara Hot Springs, Calif. af derstands 
= 
b | 


cipline 


` by bringing the spirit more completely into it. Rath- inary in Mount Shasta, Calif., under the leadership) ularly th 
er than looking toward an escape from the cycle of ex- an English abbess, Jiyu Kennett Roshi, and abovl® churches 
istence, he envisioned a this-worldly utopia of new other major centers of practice across the country. , Ша] trad 


consciousness. “It is the descent of the. new conscious- The classic Zen puzzle, the koan, which is don 
ness that js the stamp and seal of my discipline," he i n 


to break the mind away from logical categorie» ^r 
[EPISCOPAL 


cial appeal to Western intellectuals. The purpose 


Р wrote. Like Teilhard de Chardin, Aurobindo had a huge 

op. revolutionary hope for mankind. His “new” conscious- koan, however, is not mental gymnastics bU теш 

DM ness would be a "supramental" state, man's next step wordless insight into reality. One famo 

£ i onthe ladder of evolution. Aurobindo reasoned that ( V cise, which requires meditation on the 

$ a synthesis of the several disciplines of yoga ү; WAY * оле hand clapping,” has even becom 
would help those who follow it to be "conscious / ot 2 of a cliché. But perhaps the most € 


collaborators” in their own evolution. curist’s WAY: SYMBOL peal of Zen is that it is a highly 5 

‚ Today Aurobindo's teaching—which com- oF JESUS MOVEMENT cipline that emphasizes practica meth? 
prises 30 volumes in English—is being studied ` er than philosophic speculation. "Zen 
at ten centers across the U.S. and has its own ШШШ carth,” says Philip Kapleau Roshi, 60, 
thriving laboratory in the Aurobindo ashram in ican who has established a thriving Je" 
Pondichéry, as well as a new international community, in Rochester, N.Y. The intensive perio 0 n 
Auroville, being built near by. Run today by a 94-year-old known as sesshin is "sustained self-effort," he e 


French mystic known as “The Mother,” both are attracting book, The Three Pillars of Zen. “Whether $4 r n. 
the growing number of Americans who travel to India опа ептеп!) follows or not, one cannot seriously parti К. i 
spiritual search. sesshin and not return home chastened in | сап. Ў 


The Hindu imports spinon and on in the catalogue of cur- ened in mind, and wi i h vision © 5 jtd 
rent U.S. spiritual movements. So, too, do the offshoots of , miliar world, o nem own ufa 
Buddhism, which began in India asa reform movement with- defatigable exertions." E (m 
in Hinduism in the 6th century B.C. Gautama Buddha, the Tibetan Buddhism reflects a more mysterio Ur үй 
E Enlightened One who founded the Buddhist family of re- mind, The practices of Tibetan Buddhism, inspite qid 
* ligions, de-emphasized the Hindu gods; some schools of Bud- cred texts known as Tantras, include mystica а 
dhism—Zen, for instance—still reflect a kind of agnosticism. chanted, esoteric exercises to be perfecte and ? 199 
But the basic spiritual focus in the many forms of Buddhism of frightening gods and spirits to be evoked. к if 
js the attainment of nirvana, an ineffable state of liberation іп the service of a highly developed spiritua ч the 
d union with ultimate reality in which suffering is elim- leads to the same goal as any other Buddhist E 
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ters | 


uals, including those who have put down the notion of 
tellectua » i 


d? Trungpa Rinpoche explains. “Buddhism accepts good 
бо bad all your negativities, all your neu- 
; ША еа is nothing to fight against. It pro- ., © 
vies ultimate emotional security. 2: | 
ү it 


Tarthang Tulku Rinpoche, another Tibet- d 
anlama refugee, heads a busy study center in À “ 


E alif. Not long ago, Tulku Rin- 
Bree). С Episcopal Bishop Myers in San 
Francisco to ask his help in acquiring a farm 
| for young Buddhists. Myers took him to a 1 
| Franciscan mission to get more detailed in- 
| formation. “A few years ago,” Myers chuck- 

Jed, "the very thought would have shocked a 
ël lot of people: a Tibetan lama, an Episcopal 
ati} bishop and Roman Catholic friars. But we 
ii} were brothers. It’s a great thing that Chris- 
i| tians can help other religions find roots here. It will make pos- 


) 


ief sible a dialogue." 


Myers is already engaged in that dialogue and is trying 
г lorecover for Christianity what he са! “Һе depth of the sac- 
itu} ramental experience.” If he had his way, Myers says, he would 
| remove all the chairs from.San Francisco's Grace Cathe- 
| dral, turn it into a meditation center.and leave it open day 
| and night. Eastern religions “may provide a way into the mys- 
i| tical experience of both East and West,” Myers believes. "We 
ontséem to bè able to go the direct way. We have to take a 
190105 route. It is almost as if we had to go East and then 
{| come back, like the Three Wise Men, to find the Baby again." 
| Discalced Carmelite Friar William McNamara also un- 
s тапа; the lure of the East. “People in the West, partic- 
1 po Ше young, are being fed Stones instead of bread in 
tia S Schools, They know nothing of the deepest mys- 

{ 'on; yet they want inner experience. They hear 
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ngopif , 

theres a mystic traditio ү East, and they go over." 

McNamara has incorporated ftrains of Eastern mystical 
traditions into two ecumepical contemplative centers he has 
built, one near Sedona, Afiz., and a newer one in Nova Sco- 
tia. His visitors, who stay anywhere from a few days to a 
year, are Episcopal ministers, Catholic priests, Jews and even 
atheists. Daily meditation periods include readings from Zen, 
Hindu and Islamic literature, and participants spend long 


/ hours in silent and solitary contemplation amidst wilderness 
{ surroundings. One notable visitor to the Arizona retreat was 


Jesuit Theologian Walter J. Burghardt, a member of the 
Pope's Theological Commission. “What do I think of it all?” 
he wrote about his contemplative experiences. "Words. im- 
poverish. For it was at once tempestuous and calming, a wres- 
tling and а dancing, a stillness and a cry. Nothing in my 57 
years rivals it." 
McNamara does not applaud all of today's enthusiasm 
for Eastern religions. “I am troubled,” he says, “be- 
cause the vast majority of people who are into 
the Eastern religious scene take a bit of this 
and a bit of that and wind up doctoring their 
spiritual lives in an experiential, eclectic fash- 
ion that tends to take the place of a radical 
change of mind and heart." 
A more serious objection to Western re- 
ligious infatuation with the East, claim other 
critics, lies in what they see as an inherent op- 
position between Eastern and Western spir- 
ituality. Zen Master Philip Kapleau disdains 
Christian enthusiasm for Zen and other Bud- 
dhism. "There is no God concept in Bud- 
dhism," he says flatly. Both Buddhist and Hindu paths, some 
Western theologians worry, may lead to a kind of quietism 
and otherworldliness that remove the spiritual person from 
any part in the struggles of society. à 
Despite such criticisms, the differences between Eastern 
and Western spirituality may sometimes be more apparent 
than real, the assumed opposition more a matter of seman- 
tics than truth. At the root of both is man's continuing quest 
for the experience of the transcendent, which must work it- 
self out among the tenuous and sometimes contradictory def- 
initions of God, man and universe. The problem for Amer- 
icans and others caught up in the West's renewed search for 
the sacred will be just how and where to strike a fruitful bal- 
ance: between reason and imagination, between discipline 
and intuition, between a creative awe of the worlds man can 
only contemplate and a creative concern for the world he 
lives in. 


PENTECOSTALISTS PRAYING AT CHURCH OF GOD IN LORAIN, OHIO 
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Project Dubious 


With the force of a small earth- 
quake, three atomic bombs will explode 
next month beneath the Colorado sur- 
face. Set off simultaneously by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, they will 
release a combined explosive force of 
60 kilotons. The underground spectac- 
ular is part of an ambitious program of 
at least 140 subterranean nuclear ех- 
plosions that are designed to release 

some of the 300 trillion cubic feet of · 
natural gas far beneath the surface 
of the Rocky Mountain states. But 
the program faces heated opposi- 
tion. Citizens, politicians and sci- 
entists all fear that the blasts will 
release not only natural gas but le- 
thal radiation as well. . 

Project Rio Blanco, as the May 
blast is called, is actually the third 
ina series of "nuclear wells.” It fol- 
lows the 1967 Project Gasbuggy. 
a 26-kiloton explosion in New 
Mexico, and the 40-kiloton Project 
Rulison in Colorado in 1969. The 
AEC has claimed that both of these 
previous tests were successful. 
since they proved the feasibility of 
nuclear drilling. 

But a recent study funded by 
the National Science Foundation 
examined Project Rulison from ev- 
ery angle—financial, social, envi- 
ronmental. Their finding: on all 
counts, the blast was a bust. 

The researchers found that Ru- 
lison cost a total of $11 million but 
yielded gas that would be worth 
only $1.5 million—if it were un- 
contaminated and of high quality. 
Unfortunately, the gas released by 
Rulison is chemically inferior to 
gas from conventional wells in the 
same field and contains excessive 
amounts of radioactive byproducts 
like tritium. The cheapest way to 

` correct those faults, the AEC says, 
would be to mix one unit of the con- 
taminated Rulison gas with up to ` 

50 units of high-quality nonradio- 

active gas. But to do so would re- 

quire an abundance of uncontam- 
inated natural gas, which is what < 
the nuclear program was supposed 

to provide in the first place. . 

AEC Officials insist that -Rulison was 
worth the effort; it was an experiment 
conducted to refine the technique of nu- 
clear drilling. As for radioactivity lev- 
els in the gas, the AEC says that improye- 
ments in bomb design will minimize the 

Jem in future blasts. Those im- 


77 ested | would presumably be in- 
n : 


rporated into both the Rio Blanco de- 
vices and Project Wagon Wheel, a five- 
bomb, 500-kiloton underground explo- 
sion scheduled to be set off in 1977. 
Although the AEC's assurance has 
wed the heated objections of èn: 
im: politicians, 


ists and local 


the chances of stopping the next two 
blasts 
trying to ensure that Wagon 
five bombs sound the death rattle of the 
nuclear-drilling program. The idea of 
140 more subterranean nuclear explo- 
sions is “absolutely out of the question," 
say с 

orado, who along with others is con- 
cerned about triggering earthquakes. “I 
just don't know what would happen 
seismically after you've 
earth. 140 times," says 
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leave immense amounts SU 
fission products in the ea io 
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some day mine the shale, 
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are slim. But opponents 
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s U.S. Senator Floyd Haskell of Col- 
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Eyck, Colorado’s Director of Natural 
Resources. In addition, Denver Geol- 
ogist David Evans believes that the 
blasts would create subterranean radio- 
activily that would sooner or later see 
into the Colorado River B SE 
contaminate the drinking water. of 27 
million people in seven states. 

There js-a final irony to the situ- 


ation. The natural gas deposits being: 


tapped by nuclear wells lie be 
much of the nation’s vast de f oil 


га major source of domestic energy sup- 
plies. If the blasts continue, says Bio 
D, RON 
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become а sort of industria] г роце h 
that once hallowed impene le Sor 
ture beer cans, the хоп m 
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The returnable beverage b 


bottle 
© Much 
Шр 
50 billion cans. The one Де: 
: : E -Ume 
use results in massive litterin А 
In an effort to stem ther 
tide, Oregon last October Ш 
the first state to ban all nod 
no-return bottles, and cim 
pop tops. Oregonians must un ? 
a 2€ to 10¢ deposit on beer and Н 
drink containers. А. total d 
other states—including Califor) 
—are considering similar legui ~) 
tion. Before they act) however i: 
must consider a practical questie 
Does Oregon's law work? 
“Its a rip-roaring success, sif 
Oregon Governor Tom McCall 
points.to а three-month-long s: 
vey of receptacles along 25 sel 
ed roads and highways whi 
found 75% fewer cans and bol) 
than usual. McCall’s conclusit] 
even relatively affluent Алей 
will return containers (о АТВ 
deposit. The container and bolle) 
industries disagree, content 
that, despite the law, the num: 
of discarded empties has 200 
increased. Moreover, the mà 
turers say, Oregon's law is песо р 
ly hurting industry. 5 
" The state's beverage "m 
have been hardest hit, becaust?) 
tomers are reluctant to pay 8f \ 
its on cans and are buying | 
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cost 0 i. 
-ing up empties and retooling | 
“to wash and refill them: 
: Oregon's new law 
-brought woes to retail and 
outlets, Managers lack ийсе 


f sorting i 


companies, many sto 
their empties directly 10 
. The real test in 
this summer, when teni 
and consumers get thirst, | 
ists return empty contain s 00 
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This title “The Universe" from the “Life 
Nature Library” is a fitting introduction to 
this superb series of books. ‘‘Universe’’ 
relates our world to the vaster systems of 
nature. Subjects covered in this volume 
include — "Probing the Universe" — "What 
our Galaxy is made of” — “Beyond the 
Milky Way" — "Space, Time апа the 
Universe" and тапу other instructive | 
studies from the frontiers of nature. | 
FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

When you subscribe to Nature library with 
your first volume “The Universe" we give 
you two beautiful wall posters featuring 
man’s conquest of the moon. 

NATURE LIBRARY 

This magnificent work of scholarship com- 
prises titles like "— The Sea, Evolution, 
Ecology, Tropical Asia — Early Man — 
Animal Behaviour''and many other volumes. 
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| Yes, please send me by VPP for RS. 45.00 a f 
| copy of THE UNIVERSE. | understand that if | 


decide not to keep it | may return the book 
within ten days and you will refund me the full 
| price. Please also send me my free copies of 2 
| MOON POSTERS. 

1 NEED SEND NO MONEY NOW. If | decide 
to keep THE UNIVERSE you will enrol me as a | 
| subscriber to the LIFE NATURE LIBRARY. | 

will then receive future volumes of the LIFE | 
| NATURE LIBRARY at two month intervals, # 
| each for ten days’ free examination and at the 8 
` f same low subscribers‘ Price. | need not purchase 
any minimum number of books and may cancel # 
my Subscription at any time by notifying you. 

Send this coupon to: 
Indian Mercantile Mansions (Extension) 

Madam Cama Road, BOMBAY. 1, INDIA. 
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Parlor Games 


FOR WANT OF A NAIL. . . 

IF BURGOYNE HAD WON AT SARATOGA 
by ROBERT SOBEL 

441 pages. Macmillan. $12.95. 


At last, justice for John Burgoyne! 
To descend through history tagged as a 
fool and tarred with the nickname 
“Gentleman Johnny” is hard duty for 
a commander whose ineptitude certain- 
ly was no worse than what is custom- 
arily thought acceptable, even praise- 
worthy, in general officers. Burgoyne 
bears the responsibility for England's 
defeat at Saratoga during the American 
Revolution. He planned and executed 
the campaign of 1777. but this crisis in 
the struggle between England and her 
American colonies came much nearer 

to turning in a different direction than 
is imagined in schoolboy history. 

Now comes Historian Robert Sobel 
to change the familiar story and report 
Burgoyne's "splendid victory" at Sar- 
atoga, the subsequent crushing of the 
American rebellion, the execution of 
Radicals Jefferson, Sam Adams, John 
Adams, Patrick Henry and Tom Paine, 
and the sentencing and life imprison- 
ment of the bumbler Washington. 
Sobel, professor of history at New Col- 
lege, Hempstead, N.Y., goes on to de- 
scribe the formation under the Crown's 
benevolent authority of the Confeder- 
ation of North America with Burgoyne 
as first viceroy. Hamilton, Madison, Na- 
thanael Green and the other irrecon- 
cilable dissidents lead thousands of 
former rebels on what was to be remem- 
bered as the Wilderness Walk. It was 
an exodus to the new and forbidding 
lands of the Southwest, where, in 1782, 
the survivors founded the new nation 
of Jefferson. There follows, naturally 
enough, Jefferson's stormy transforma- 
tion into the C.N.A.'s troublesome rival, 
the United States of Mexico. 

Spirit. This is revisionist history 
carried to the most amiable extreme. It 
bears a distant relationship to George 
MacDonald Fraser’s superb Flashman 
memoirs. But while Fraser has pro- 
duced some remarkable light entertain- 
ment, Sobel has manufactured an ob- 
sessive parlor game. He is a master 
pedant who, without cracking a smile, 
plods through heavily footnoted mock 
details of North America’s internal and 
external struggles from 1775 to the 
present. Indeed, there is so much beady- 
eyed detail that a reader can argue as 

»well about the C.N.A.’s 1966 election 
(Carter Monaghan, of the People’s Co- 
alition, beats his liberal opponent eas- 
ily) as about the French Revolution. As 
- for the latter, it never happened because 
_ the crushing of the American rebellion 

: 5 revolutionary spirit in France too 
feeble to ignite the country, and the 
i century. 


_ Bourbons misruled for another 
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HISTORIAN ROBERT SOBEL 
An amiable revisionist. 


There is no one named Napoleon 
in Sobel’s history. Aaron Burr does not 
shoot Hamilton: There is no Civil War, 
although the C.N.A. and the United 
States of Mexico fight the Rocky Moun- 
tain War in 1845-52. Karl Marx re- 
mains an obscure German professor, 
but Bernard Kramer, an inspired mo- 
nopolist, builds a business empire that 
becomes a world power by the middle 
of the 20th century. 

There is no World War I and no Hit- 
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PORTRAIT OF BURGOYNE, 1750 
A founding viceroy. 
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ler, although a devastatin 


does develop in 1939. түс Blob 
cause of the war was i imet коо 
Britain and Germany {ог ae bee (mos 
Ottoman Empire. Television of M wife 
widespread use of airplanes ащ pints 
сатр Planes bep Ù hin 
lier in the C.N.A. than they q Sng] — Jutio! 
in the U.S. But the atomic baw in| of po 
veloped about 20 years ie ig the ft 
never grows into a power, b r Ruf “babi 
frightens the world. > ЭЩ Meyy K 
Among the glories o | here 
tory is a bibliography of ИТ that 
volumes (Green, Davis: 4 E M 
Dies; the Assassination of Q, Tes, — ire. 
caid, New York, 1960. Har r Ki holm, 
ander: Banking Policies in the QA ico С 
States of Mexico During the Mi ш, 
Years, Mexico City, 1950), re brielc 
and other players who take u E оюл 
lor game carry his obsession a Г НА 
step further to absurdity, they a RUM 
expected to flush out some of ied «on? 
behind these titles, then publish a ifie ne 
arly articles that take issue wii; W 
books, then letters to the editors, pi: a bitte 


ing out the errors of the artic young 


thor Sobel, in the meantime, canu! (егей 
pride in his strange art. Like any gi} Blood. 
games player, he knows that really | world 
what you make it. а} Кое! 
prophe 
that fi 
Future Tense NN 
THE CALL GIRLS manz 
b girls" t 
y ARTHUR KOESTLER belife- 
167 pages. Random House. $5.95, 
In Darkness at Noon (194) The, 
of the best political novels of te! E 
century, Arthur Koestler drami THEWo 
the tragedy of men and women Шу THEINTI 
by a megastate that they had helped) PUBLISH 
ate—Stalinist Russia. In The Call by ROBE 
Koestler's first novel in 21 years WY 505 pa 
matizes the tragicomedy of ml} — 
women trapped, not by а poli 1967 
olution but by a knowledge req Time | 
In an Alpine village, where) the coy 
schoolteachers ski away fron i files an 
Koestler assembles а тїшїї Histori; 
to discuss “Approaches 10 ДЕ did tru 
The conference table is head wil evant.” 
priately, by a nuclear physicis ч and eq 
him sit an M.LT. answer Mål Tune, f 
cool dream of “computer” ig duced t 
ture,” a biologist with a ПОО f The ry, 
ping "antihostility agent d p] ern 
world’s drinking water, à Ot yi lume, 
ogist half-convinced that “ШЕ [s the 
to man's predicament WOU” cili bee 
erally from the cradle, A) Тюп 
neer fitting the future into à gil in One 
Skinner and a neurosurgeo aet „Гас 
: : ify! пед; 
the implantation of pac! y ERRAT 
in the brain. sonis айп 
Here are all the salvar cing ves! 
Brave New World, prot а col уа 
alypse, then peddling the а Luce © 
as Strangelove panaceos ИШ Minde, 
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For almost two dec sf He iN 
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tiers of psychology (mos t 


jutionar the self-appointed solvers of 
f power, whom politicians turn like 
the future. ing for their nanny.” 
abies os “call girls,’ summoned 
Koelia by this university and 
re one on to perform their expert 
that foun the butts of some chilling sat- 
tricks, are rology symposium in Stock- 
ire. A RUE ОБУ conference in Mex- 
{| holm, en all the same to these pros 
Мр ico S eit The neat, well-organized 
le (| of the en open, the neat brochures for 
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ors, pit a bitter scenario is the presence of a 
‘icles, 4| young monk, Brother Tony, and a bat- : 
сап! tered old homosexual poet, Sir Evelyn TIME IS READ BY 
anm| Blood. Both stand for the brave old 
(тей world of God and art, a world that THE RIGHT PE P 
пом Koestler feels is fading before the 0 LE 
| prophets of technology. He despairs of 
that future but can foresee no other. IN ASIA. 
About the best he can do is try to hu- 
| manize the crisis mongering of his "call Each week more than a million 
| ШЕ; by insisting that “a warning must people turn to the Asia editions of 
Rog, |; aiming; * Melvin Maddocks TIME for news and information. 
J d A very small part of the total pop- 
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AS ugh incessant rounds of dis- 
се Was ebate. A complex man, 
Sth opinionated and open- 

Orders went against his 

as the art he pre- 
€ emerges from El- 


Stands without fol- 
Tough and wrote wasp- 
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ish memos that герозё in his, files 
marked "Not sent. 3 
Luce nevertheless accepted p&rson- 
al responsibility for what the magazines 
said. Sometimes what they did not say 
was also personal. For example, there 
was the perennial question of how to 
handle Clare Boothe Luce. the editor 
in chief's wife, who also happened to 
be a Congresswoman. Both Luce and 
Mrs. Luce felt that the editors. partic- 
ularly at TIME. were negligent or un- 
fair. For a while, at Clare Luces own 
request, the rule was not to mention her 
in the magazines at all. But in a 1944 
confidential merno to his editors. Luce 
said that his wife was suffering polit- 
ically from a lack of TIME coverage. 
"It is. I think you will agree. а bit tough 


on her,” he wrote. Clare was surprised 
when Elson told her of the ex 
this memo years later. 
thing it all was on 


istence of 
“What a rough 
him too. Vis-d-vis 
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JOHN KENNEDY & LUCE (1960) 
A contractual tug of war. 


me, he always defended the editors. 
When I wasn't around, he defended me 
to his editors." 

| Luce constantly worried that lean- 
ing too far to be fair or kind to a sub- 
ject infringed on what he considered 
“our contract with our readers to tell 
them the truth.” The political truth, as 
Luce saw it, lay in Bull-Moose Repub- 
licanism. The extent to which TIME 
should reflect that view in its reporting 
was a sore issue between Luce and some 
of his editors. The tug of war was fierc- 
est in 1952, when Luce became person- 
ally involved in backing Dwight Eisen- 
hower's nomination for President. 

The then editor of TIME, T.S. Mat- 
thews, а friend and Princeton classmate 
of Adlai Stevenson, saw things differ- 
ently. Matthews revised a staunchly Re- 

ublican writer's first draft of a Steven- 
son cover story. The revision, says 


g / a ious- 
was “not very good anh Vic o ЁШ Raana akter 


Oundation Chennai and eGangotri 


* [t was also inconsis- 


and friendlier Ste- 
the 


ly battle-scarred. 
tent with an earlier 1 
venson cover, on the question О 
Governors relations with 
County machine. Luce told Matthews 
to stand aside from the editing of an Ei- 
senhower cover story. at which point 
says Elson. Matthews decided to resign. 
He did so the following year. к 
ТТМЕ`$ columns were less partisan 
in the 1956 campaign and approximate- 
ly neutral in 1960. Although Luce was 
on close terms with the son of his old 
friend Joe Kennedy, LIFES editorial 
page gave a narrow endorsement to 
Nixon. When Luce suggested that, as а 
Democrat, J.F.K. would naturally adopt 
a liberal domestic policy, the elder 
Kennedy seemed surprised. "Harry, 
he erupted, "you know goddam well 
no son of mine could ever be a goddam 
liberal." 

LIFE assessed the Eisenhower years 
favorably, though concluding that Ike 
“һай rather reigned than ruled." This 
elicited an extraordinary letter from Ike 
to Luce, in which the President ex- 
plained why he had been "too easy a 
boss." One reason: "The government of 
the U.S. has become too big, too com- 
plex ... for one individual to pretend 
to direct [its] details.” Luce had learned 
a similar lesson about Time Inc. 

Luce has often been criticized as a 
leader of the China Lobby. Elson shows 
that his support of Chiang Kai-shek was 
actually quite ambiguous. Luce felt that 
Chiang, as the official wartime ally of 
the U.S., deserved at least as much post- 
war support as De Gaulle. But he gave 
a hearing and ample space to his anti- 
Chiang correspondent in China, Teddy 
White. Luce even tried to “get off the 
hook with Chiang” after he refused to 
accept General Marshall’s proposals to 
face the realities of Nationalist China. 
From then on, Luce continued to lob- 
by personally for aid to Chiang, but no 
longer bet on him as a journalist. Luce 
seldom overstayed a losing crusade. 

No Profits. Elson also describes the 
courtship that landed Winston Church- 
ill's memoirs in LIFE (and the New York 
Times). It began with the purchase of 
some Churchill paintings as well as his 
secret wartime speeches to Parliament 
(ЫП гасе found boring). Getting 
rights to the great man’s memoi 
LIFE $750,000, not to аре 
up the check for Churchill's frequent 
vacations in Marrakech. Was it worth 
it? LIFE’s circulation department found 
that the memoirs had a “devastating ef- 
fect on newsstand sales. But, says 
Elson, Luce took a more elevated EM 
At a time when checkbook journalism 
was running strong and competition for 
ibe ar leaders was fierce, LIFE landed 
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with pertinent features and such 
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The late `405 and '50s also me 
new challenges for Time Inc.'s coq 
rate officers. In addition to magai 
the company produced paper prot 
and launched ventures in book pull 
ing, records, films and cable TV. 
In 1952 the American Institut 
Management put Time Inc. on [i 
of the ten best-managed corpori 
As Vice President Eric Hodgins 
called, this compliment “caused č 
those among managemen fH 
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agement structure was altered f 
the publishers more autonomy, bull 
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monarchy,” since Luce Tete 
final say in all major decisions. ! 
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organization, the founding exe 
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If Seiko doesn't make it 
it doesn't make a Seiko. ` 


No matter what tha name says on the face, you can't be sure 
Who really made your watch. Unless it says Seiko. 
Evory part of every Seiko is made in our own watchmaking centers. 
9 attain the split-second accuracy that we demand, we could only be confident 
With our own parts, 
It means your assurance that а master craftsman was involved at every step. 
ING Micro-alactronic tachnology for added excellence. 
It means that Seiko can offer you the widest selection of styles anywhere. 
ach distinguished with its own special features, 
And alj guaranteed to give a precision performance, 
Because we wouldn't produce à watch that 


Would give anything loss SEIKO 


Seiko K. Hattori & Co., Ltl, Tokyo, Japan 
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g the Poor 

id increase in food prices at 
sir / The PAP just a part of Nixon's anti- 
‘ood mar ogram. He's planning to elimi- 


| gliminatin 


RREN H. RAAB 


-income people were using 
ү / The ae selective buying before the 
substitutes al began, but now they are hang- 
n the rope with no relief in 
1ng what we are being told is, if you can- 
ight up with the price rise then lower 
your standard of living. 


p.M. SMITH 
Livingston, Mont. 


sir / Let ‘em eat cake or cheese or fish or 
Г eat or much less meat or less every- 
рог plant gardens or whatever. What 
Ше people eat who keep telling us what 
toa With their incomes, it must be more 
than fish and chips! 

RICHARD TOURANGEAU 

Boston 


Sir/Those protesting the high price of 
meat mean well. But the truth is that we 
have been spoiled for years by low food 
prices at the expense of the American farm- 
erand producer. 

Shouldn't the farmers and cattlemen 
receive just payment for death loss, replace- 
ment cost, veterinary expense and battling 
the elements of nature—wind, snow, ice. 
rain, mud, extreme cold and heat? Let's be 
honest enough to admit that most of us 
Would not become farmers because of the 
conditions and the risk. 

(THE REV.) OSCAR T. MOLINE 

Mcrhers&n, Kans. 
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№ Repeaters 


Sir / TIME's Essay "Fighting Crime" 
(March 26] reviews death penalty Statistics 
completely. No mention was made of 
i : Ow Incidence of repeat offenders among 
ше of those who have received the 
ae 79106 Further, while it may be ar- 
qe at the death penalty does not deter 
Prove thet ment has been presented to 


Н the de i 
of Violent m ath penalty is a precursor 


HOWARD Q. DUGUID 
Darien, Conn, 
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JAMES H. GRIFFITH 
Cincinnati 


Sir / We have taken one more step toward 
the impersonal world of 1984. To think that 
one would have to take a polygraph test to 
sell hamburgers is frightening. 

STEPHEN HEVER 

San Mateo, Calif. 


Sir / I have been bilked several times re- 
cently by employees of a company that re- 
portedly subjects its personnel to polygraph 
tests, so this question immediately comes 
to mind: Are employees ever asked if they 
have ever stolen for the com any as Sol 
as from the company? If so, does manage- 
ment hold that a truthful affirmative reply 
is a virtue in the first instance and a vice in 
the second? 

WILLIAM L. BROCKWELL 

Hopewell, Va. 


The Family Quarrel 


Sir / I can respect any female black's de- 
cision not to associate with a crusade that 
she feels is untimely and unimportant. And 
I can almost understand why Encore's Ed- 
itor Lewis interprets Women's Lib as a 
"family quarrel between white women and 
white men" [March 26]. 

But I vehemently resent anyone's in- 
dicting the entire middle class of white 
women! Most of us do not have domestic 
help, many of us do work outside the home 
out of need, and the vast majority want an 
atmosphere of fairness for all women, re- 
gardless of color. 

MARY SHIREY 

Pittsburgh 


Mosaic of Facts 


Sir / Congratulations on your statement, 
"The freedom of the press... does not be- 
long to journalists; it belongs to the public” 
[March 19]. Freedom of the press is not 
primarily intended to convey privilege to 
journalists; on the contrary, it imposes an 
obligation. 

EWALD SCHUETTNER 

Los Angeles 


Sir / It is high time that “poison реп” re- 
porters were made to account for their writ- 
ings. I am tired of their crybaby screams of 
“Freedom of the press!” whenever they are 
called to account by the Administration. 
Yes, I want the news, but not colored with 
personal prejudice. 

MORITZ A. KUHN 

Milford, Pa. 


Sir / My nomination for Man of the Year: 
the beleaguered journalist. 

DAVID GROVER 

Galion, Ohio 


A Natural Consequence 


ir / Your cover story on Carlos Castaneda 
[March 5] presented me rather like the Clif- 
Ra Irving of the mushroom-munching set, 
areputation I neither enjoy nor deserve. 
I made Mr. Castaneda aware of the 
at I intended to write a magazine ar- — 
ede рано Oastaire diumkütdébngri jaejecti 


qui" 


Е bis seminar, invited me to visit the “place of 
p 


wer” described in my Penthouse article, 
` ада even gave me his home address in Los 
Angeles, a courtesy he extends to very few. 
I did not deviously “procure” a copy of 
Journey to Ixtlan, nor did I “paste” one to- 
gether. Even the most casual reading of my 
Penthouse article reveals that the greater 
portion of it has little to do with Journey to 
Ixtlan. In the few instances where there is 
redundancy between my article and Ixtlan, 
it occurred naturally as a consequence of 
the fact that during his stay at Irvine, Mr. 
Castaneda spoke freely of the material that 
subsequently appeared in the book Journey 
to Ixtlan. 
JOHN WALLACE, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of 
Administration/Psychology 
University of California 
Irvine, Calif. 


"TIME is glad to print Mr. Wallace’s side of 
the story. Castaneda, however, says he does 
not remember meeting Professor Wallace 
and was not aware that Wallace was writ- 
ing an article about him. Wallace's wife did 
attend Castaneda's class and Castaneda 
says it is possible that he may have spoken 
informally with her husband; 


One More Prayer 


Sir / Under no circumstances would 1 put 
down in any way the gallant and courageous 
returned prisoners [March 19]. The con- 
trast, however, between our happy and ap- 
parently healthy P.O.W.s, and the "gro- 
tesque sculptures of scarred flesh and 
gnarled limbs" who have been "politically 
re-educated" by Mr. Thieu, might make one 
more prayer of thanksgiving seem in order: 

"Dear God, thank you forallowing me 
to be captured by the enemy, and not by the 
friends І was sent to fight for." 

JOHN M. MORRIS 

Youngstown, Ohio 


Sir / Now that we have once again been told 
about the tiger cages at Con Son and the bar- 
barous tortures the South Vietnamese use in 
eliciting information from captives—ad 
nauseam-—isn't it about time we have а de- 
cent in-depth study concerning the terror 
bombings of marketplaces and meetings, 
the kidnapings and murders of civilians 
GOTE O the Viet Cong? 

MURRAY FURGANG 

New York City 


Passionate Plea 


Sir / [was moved by the passionate plea for 
the liberation of Pakistani P.O.W.s in India 
[March 12] by a 16-year-old Pakistani boy, 
Unfortunately he seems (like most of the 
Pakistanis) not to be mature enough to real- 
ize how the P.O.W.scame to be in India. 
West Pakistan exploited its own coun- 
irymen. ignored the massive election victo- 
ry of the Awami League, committed un- 
imaginable atrocities, made life unbearable 
for millions of its own citizens who had to 
find refuge in India, and committed virtual 
genocide to su press the demand for inde- 
pendence. Had it not been for the Indian 
army, these P.O.W.s would have been - 
butchered by the revenge-seeking Bengalis 
India certainly does not want 90,000 
поспи people to feed and care for. All} 
istan has to do is admit that Bangla 
Sovereign independent nation. 
S.J. ABHYANKAR 
Wai, India Б 
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prospectus, the illustrations were to be “chiefly portraits.” They have 
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COVER Subject Sam Ervin is unlike most of the politicians that 

Correspondent Neil MacNeil has covered during his 24 years in 
Washington. “He has never been a publicity hound,” says MacNeil: 
“he has never run a mimeograph to shoot off a daily barrage of 
press releases, hoping to get his name in print. Yet as a raconteur 
and one of Washington's hardest workers, he has always been well 
known to anyone dealing regularly with the Senate." Now, as chair- 
man of the select Senate committee investigating the Watergate af- 
fair, Ervin is becoming equally familiar to the public. For this week's 
cover story on Ervin, written by Associate Editor Ed Magnuson, Mac- 
Neil met with the Senator in his Senate offices, at his hideaway in 
the Capitol and on his home territory in North Carolina. Fellow cor- 
respondents, meanwhile, retraced Ervin's early years in Morganton, 
N.C., and pored over 30 volumes of testimony from his Senate com- 
mittee hearings. { 

MacNeil first began considering a cover story on Ervin last fall. 
"It was plain then that a constitutional crisis was brewing,” he says. 
"As one of the constitutional experts in Congress, Ervin seemed the 
man most likely to do battle with the Administration’s attempts to ex- 
pand its authority.” As our story points out, Ervin, with his cus- 
tomary vigor, is doing just that. 


When TIME began 50 years ago, it was intended to be a mag- 
azine that emphasized words, not pictures. In fact, according to our 


evolved into much more than that. Last month, for example, TIME 
photographers and picture editors received some high honors for 
their work during 1972: 

> From the New York Press Photographers Association, two 
awards to Eddie Adams for pictures in TIME: 
first prize in the, portrait and personality cat- EDDIE ADAMS’ "ALONE" 
egory (for Alone, a picture of George Wallace i 
at the 1972 Democratic Convention), and first 
prize in color news photography (Viet Vet). 

> From the National Press Photographers 
Association, first prize in news-documentary 
magazine photography to Dirck Halstead for 
his picture Victims, taken in a hospital in 
Hué, South Viet Nam, while on assignment 
for TIME. 

> From the White House Press Photogra- 
phers Association, first prize to Steve Northup 
for his TIME coverage of last November's dem- 
onstrations at the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Washington, D.C.  . 

> From the 30th Annual Photo Competi- 
tion, sponsored. by the National Press Photog- 
raphers Association, the University of Missou- 
ri School'of Journalism and Nikon, Inc., special 
commendation to TIME's picture department, 
under Picture Editor John Durniak, for "ed- 
iting and use of pictures." 
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to be left alone. 
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Phnom - Penh Under Siege 


me of the cease-fire in Viet 
Nam, U.S. officials expected a de 
cease-fire in neighboring Cambo- 
acio vard the end of March. By last 
dia EE those hopes were long 
week, and U.S. bombers were flying 
йш the heaviest raids of the war. 
some hnom-Penh, the Cambodian cap- 
ital, lay encircled by Communist forc- 
All five highways leading to the city 
с under siege, and three outposts 
Mong the road to the provincial capital 
of Takeo had been lost. More impor- 
tant, the Communists had severed, for 
the moment at least, the vital Mekong 
River supply route from South Viet 
Nam. A convoy of about a dozen ships, 
already ten days overdue in the Cam- 
bodian capital, was delayed in the Viet- 
namese port of Vung Tau while the 
Cambodian armed forces and U.S. 
bombers tried to clear the riverbanks 
of enemy rocket launchers, 
In Phnom-Penh, residents were 
urged to cut down on their use of pe- 
troleum; the city was said to have only 


T the ti 


| a three-day supply of gasoline on hand 
| for private transport. To make matters 
| Worse fire destroyed one of Phnom- 
| Penh’s two electricity generators, black- 


| theharassing Communist block- 


| Munition would have to be 


ing out half of the city and stilling the 
Whirling fans and air conditioners in the 
midst of scorching 95° heat, If 


ade Could not be broken, US. & 
officials said, food, fuel andam- ~i 


brought in by a U.S. airlift. 
ТМ Indows rattled, and the 
К nc capital literally shook last 
n as bombs fell'on Commu- 
x ı placements to the south- 
| 55 along the Mekong River," 
Scott reo TeSpondent Gavin 
Penh J€ported from Phnom- 
te Sleepless residents of the - 

nom Hotel moved to 
А De To REID 
М Peace and quiet. One 
| hos 18d This must i the only 

© world where you 

[сше Change your room be- : 
| Nigh raids.’ » 
(ог Boe е night, hundreds 


trop er 
ir enormous loads (up 

1000; every 24 hours), 

Striking to within 14, 

Veness 216 Capital, The effec- 
of 


ЩА not he iis ue effort 


Шоу, Since U.S. Б 
| ‘ : Satie 
[аы ЧЕ ave been de- £ 
ШТ 506, апа Western è 

y * Unable to venture EH 


far enough from the capital these days 
to inspect the damaged areas. 

Aside from the question of the raids" 
effectiveness, there was also consider- 
able debate as to whether the bombing 
violated U.S. law. In contrast to Viet 
Nam, Cambodia is not a member of 
SEATO and has no defense treaty with 
the U.S. Lyndon Johnson used to cite 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution as his au- 
thority to wage war in Indochina, but 
Congress ‘repealed that resolution in 
1971. Indeed, after the “incursion” of 
1970, Congress specifically barred the 
use of U.S. combat forces in Cambo- 
dia. The final justification—that U.S. air 
raids defended American troops in Viet 
Nam—vanished when the last U.S. forc- 
es left Viet Nam two weeks ago. “Does 
the President: assert—as kings of old 
—that as Commander in Chief he can 
order American forces anywhere for 
any purpose that suits him?” Senator 
J. William Fulbright demanded. 

Just about. In the face of harsh con- 
gressional criticism, the Administration 
assigned a task force to find a legal ba- 
sis for its strategy and'finally argued 
that the bombing was merely a contin- 
uation of existing policy. “Tf the Pres- 
ident had the authority to pursue the 
cease-fire agreements," Defense Secre- 


CAMBODIA'S PRESIDENT LON NOL 


tary Elliot Richardson declared before 
a House subcommittee last week, "he 
has the authority to secure adherence 
for those agreements." The agreements 
call for "an end to all military activ- 
ities in Cambodia and Laos," so if the 
Communists go on fighting, the U.S. can 
go on bombing. What it all amounted 
to, Richardson added, was a "winding 
up of a residual aspect of the war in 
which we have been engaged." 

The intensive bombing campaign is 
also a measure of Washington's concern 
for the survival of the government of 
President Lon Nol, who is still partial- 
ly paralyzed from a stroke two years 
ago. After a mysterious bombing of the 
palace grounds by a disaffected pilot last 
month, Lon Nol declared a "state of 
danger" and assumed full dictatorial 
powers, which did little to increase his 
popularity among war-weary Cambo- 
dians. U.S. officials argued that Lon Nol 
should get rid of his younger brother, 
Lon Non, who had become the regime's 
unofficial strongman. Last week Lon 
Nol bowed to pressure and accepted his 
brother's resignation, but the gesture 
means little, since Lon Non is expected 
to stay on as the ailing President's clos- 
est adviser. 

From the U.S. point of view, the 
terms of the Paris agreement on Viet 
Nam make it extremely important that 
the Phnom-Penh government be saved 
from collapse. The danger is that if most 
of Cambodia should fall to the Com- 
munists, the North Vietnamese and 
their allies would be able to transport 
military reinforcements to Cambodia 
by sea, thereby substantially reducing 
their reliance on the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
They would be able to'claim that they 
were observing the letter of the Viet 
Nam and Laos cease-fire agreements, 
even as they built up immense military 
pressure on South Viet Nam. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM t 


Non-Policing a Non-Truce 


Е the fighting refuses to die down in 

Cambodia, it threatens to flare up with 

pre-Paris vigor in South Viet Nam. De- 

epi the elaborate peace-keeping ma- 

chinery and the tough talk from Wash- 
ington, the skirmishing throughout the 
South last week surged to the highest 
level since the days immediately follow- 
ing the January cease-fire. 

At one South Vietnamese govern- 
ment outpost near the Cambodian bor- 
der, Tong Le Chan, some 400 ARVN 
troops were surrounded by an entire 
Communist regiment, and large-scale 
fighting there seemed to be imminent. 
Some intelligence experts predict a 
general surge of Communist military 
activity later this month. 
. Upto this point, in any 
case, the machinery designed 
to supervise the truce has 
proved remarkably ineffec- 
tive. All told, the Commu- 
nists and the Thieu regime 
have charged more than 

90,000 truce violations, rang- 
ing from isolated shellings to 
battalion-level battles. Yet 
the vaunted International 
‘Commission of Control and 
Supervision (ICCS), with its 
1,160 neutral observers, its 
42 local offices throughout 
South Viet Nam and its fleet 
of black-and-silver planes, 
has managed to complete in- 
vestigations and file final re- 
ports on only six truce vio- 
lations. At week's end, two 
helicopters carrying: eleven 
ICCS members were reported 
missing in Northern Quang 
Tri province; one of the 
choppers was believed to 
have been hit by ground fire. 

The very presence of the 
1СС$ in Viet Nam is crucial; 
if the truce-observing machinery were 
to break up, the whole Paris agreement 
—and all hopes of a genuine peace 
—could unravel quickly. There are two 
reasons why that vital machinery has 
turned out to be impotent. The main 
problem is that, largely because of 
North Vietnamese opposition, the Par- 
is accord did not set up an above-the- 
battle “standing authority” to which the 
1СС$ can report. Instead, the ICCS is re- 
sponsible mainly to the two-party Joint 
Military Commission, whose warring 
Communist and Thieu-regime delegates 
are not likely ever to agree on what 
ought to be done about truce violations. 

The other problem lies within the 

aces itself. Given the natural divisions 
between the Canadians and Indone- 
sians, who generally try to maintain a 

rofessionally neutral posture despite 
their Western sponsorship, | and the 
Poles and Hungarians, who invariably 


favor the Communist side, 


n&&rby tralubiifaenianbarüyur hencorbaat, 


1СС$ teams suffer a builtin paralysis. 
TIME Correspondent Barry Hillen- 
brand visited one ICCS team last week 
in Tri Ton, a small town in the Me- 


kong Delta. His report: 


"Oh, yes, we know that the Com- 
munists are up there,” the South Viet- 
namese major said cheerfully as he 
pointed to à nearby mountain. “But, un- 
fortunately, G-2 doesn't know exactly 
where they are. If they did, we'd call in 
an air strike." 

The major casually explained all 
this while standing on the front porch 
of the ICCS headquarters in Tri Ton. In- 
side the broken-down building, the two- 


A 
S 


CHARLES BONNAY 


ICCS MEMBERS AT QUANG TRI 


man teams busied themselves with a va- 
riety of midday tasks: sleeping, reading 
and showing d visitor around. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing very 
extraordinary about an ARYN officer 
talking about air strikes within earshot 
of the men who are supposed to be over- 
seeing the peace in Viet Nam. They are 
fully aware that the war continues. 


One Communist mortar shell re-: 


cently dropped right into a new com- 
pound being prepared for the Iccs, kill- 
ing one workman and injuring three 
others. “We really were not in great dan- 
ger,” said one of the Canadians, “be- 
cause the Communists knew every inch 
of this ground. If they had wanted to 
hit us, they could have. 1 think they were 
simply trying to frighten us away." 

| The Paris accord insists that all of- 


ficial ICCS reports be unanimous, but the - 


Polish and Hungarian observers « 
ish an garia vers on th 
commission are not always in the о 


along the delta was hi 
rocket, the Polish үз» а Vig, 0 
“it is possible that during "Ported yt 
boat had seated itself Em tide 
device lying on the botto © expe 
thus causing the boat to sinh о 
One day last week, the ү 
: mart tea | 
Ton did reach unanimity, үү тат 
tigating another incident th hile ing [| 
heard an artillery round whi TW 
It came from the ARVN КЕШ 
and. landed in Communist. ү: S 
territory. The team’s report КШ | 
1СС$ regional office in CanTho ed to, 
the round was a clear violation tt | 
a minor triumph for the Аш lw] 
course, it did not stop the ANA | 
from firing at will into the hills. тер) 
For the most part the life of them | 
team at Tri Ton is.a steady str adl 
hot, humid days inadequately filled 
reading, eating and tedious paper А 
A Vietnamese staff of Die 
cluding twelve guards aj 
numerous cooks and mj | 
does most of the men | 
tasks. "We are not acyl 
tomed to servants in or 
country," says one of і 
Eastern Europeans, “but ye} 
can get used to this" № 
smiles as one of the Viet 
ese servant girls pads byi 
black satin pajamas. 
For diversion, Tri Te 
offers an interesting papi 
a few colorful tombs and: 
lively market. The mit 
restaurant is two Пон = 
by car. The truce inspect 
seldom: leave their | 
pound, however, except €) 
business. They eat medio) 


American-style 1000-1 
cont! 


the 


vided under 4 ld; 
by an American comp disc 
—play Ping Pong and sy past 
parties for each other. ii th 
Evenings bring @ ЧА €] 
cooling and a certai & of А 
of formality. The Poles ] 


spend the day 
shorts or underwear, change ^q 
от uniforms and hunt-and Fgh 
the typewriters, turning out T ti] (мег, 
be packeted to Can o. The | 
jans, who sport smart blue sist û net 
d 2150. “J 


n 
pants an nse Ж 


nadians, who have gh. d 
day, stroll about in shorts алу д 
__ Manfred von Nostitz, à 
Foreign Service officer who 
ada's delegation in the lowe | 
‘delta, is mildly boggled У, 
dity of his role. Says De io iM yj 
incidents to the two рагу? y i 


stay on another COUP 
"they will argue for û. 


pullo! 
c b! 
enuine peace in SIE mae 
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THE GREAT CAMPARI CONTROVERSY: 


чеш Ру 


Alphonse de la Glaciére. 
Unbearable? 


The international Campari contro- 
versy, namely, whether this neat nectar 
should be enjoyed with just a splash of 
soda and a few choice chunks of ice, or 
whether 'tis better mixed with whatever 
else is preferred, is still spreading. 

New fuel to the fires is added by 
the discussion not only of the hows, but 
also of the whens of this wonder drink. 

"Campari is pink perfection, just 
as perfection is pink Campari” 
drawls boulevardier Alphonse de 
la Glaciére, languidly sipping his 
favorite aperitif. 

“There is, ¢a va sans dire, 
but one correct way to appreciate 


Mixed? Straight? 


— 


Harry K. Hardew, 38. 
Bullish? 


Campari, and it is definitely not by 
mixing it with other ingredients, as I 
believe has been known to happen in 
the New World. It is also a question of 
choosing just the right instant. 

One should never dream of drink- 
ing Campari before noon, and certainly 
not after midnight" 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 


“Nuts” barks ebullient Har- 
ry K. Hardew, wheeler-dealer and 
Wall Street whiz-kid, downing a 
well-mixed Negroni at his exclu- 
sive watering-hole. 

“For me, it's Campari from 


i 


7 
üiblio Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


start to finish. Sure it tops the pp 
Jones average with just ice and «d 


but you really get dividends by ш 


Campari as a basis for other drinks, 4; 
for when, let me tell you, I drink Can. 


pari before meals, during meals, afta) 
meals and just any other time I fed] 


need a boost”. 


(Note: Negroni - V5 Campari, n 


Gin, % Italian Vermouth. Ice. Shak 
then strain into cocktail glass. Add sli 


of orange. | 
A Campari spokesman in Mila 


Italy adds, “the more they drink, th 
merrier we are, of course. But newt 
forget that the fundamentals of frien 
ship lie not in laissez-faire but in Ii 
and let live". 

At present there seems to bem 
end to the controversy im 510177" 
reports of divergent opinions pouring 
from Auckland, Istanbul, Stockho 
and San Remo. About the only thing * 
parties seem to agree upon 15 that “the 
is no Сатрагіѕоп”. 


“0 рїї | 


One thing they all agree 18 that 


There is no | 
Camparisor 
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ministr 
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Richeli 


uation in his area in his own way, the re- 
alities indicate „> artin even took 
on Lyndon Johnson's Defense Secre- 
tary, Robert McNamara, attacking Mc- 
Namara's plan to slash military aid to 
Thailand and shift it to Viet Nam. Mar- 
tin’s persistent 
won Johnson over to his side. Martin 
subsequently negotiated the use of Thai 
bases by the U.S. Air Force, now the 
largest American military presence in 
Southeast Asia. 

Martin's adopted son Glenn was 
killed in a helicopter crash in Viet Nam, 
and the ambassador has an intense in- 
terest in the area. He strongly favored 
resisting the Communists in Viet Nam 
but long opposed the use of U.S. ground 
forces there. During his recent tour in 


em | Rome, he was reported to be spending 
w 


| RTIN much of his time writing position pa. 
d soda | AMBASSADOR MA pers on Viet Nam's О ает the 05 
aks af withdrawal, but he characteristically 
. . turned aside questions on these projects 
AK Can | Changing the Guard by saying, "You really wouldnt Want 
ls, afte f The newly appointed U.S. Ambas- to ask about that.” 
Leti sador to- Saigon rather resembles his How Martin will carry out his own 
. | predecessor—tall, spare, white-haired, strategies remains to be seen, of course, 
ра, !) with a patrician bearing that exudes au- but the Saigon government apparently 
A Shake thority: There the resemblance ends. welcomes him. “Oh, he’s going to be 
Add sli | While the retiring Ellsworth Bunker has great,” said one confidant of President 
. | agenial courtliness that enables him to Nguyen Van Thieu. “Martin is a hawk, 
n Мішу get along with almost anyone, Graham you know." Perhaps the aide forgot that 
rink, tt} Martin is aloof, tough and taciturn—so Cardinal Richelieu is remembered not 
ut neki Î muchso that he has alienated many peo- for open fighting but for his skill in ma- 
f frien | ple. Nonetheless, both friends and crit- neuvering others to work his will. 
it in IR} ics agree that Martin is well suited for 
the hard job ahead of him. 
to be wi Martin’s Strongest assets are his FRANCE 
ital 2 Sensitive political antennae, 
ошщр which can detect and analyze the most j И I 
tockhos} byzantine political УШАДЫ: and ап Vive l'Effervescence! 
thing} iron determination to see Government The April wind blew harshly and 
at “ther f policy carried outregardlessof anyone’s rain pelted down, but Paris’ unruly stu- 
(Ш feelings. Martin, now 60, first dents turned out by the scores of thou- 
| Sed his political skills while work- sands last week to renew their protest 
pio D a Washington columnist for a march against the government. DEBRÉ, 
a of newspapers in his native YOU BRIBED THE WEATHER BUREAU, 
in Rene then as an official in Frank- said one slogan. MAMA, MAMA, YOUR 
RD SES National Recovery Ad- SON IS IN THE STREETS, said another. 
embass A Appointed to the Paris And again: DEBRÉ, YOU BASTARD, THE 
ns adron a World War П, Пе became PEOPLE WILL HAVE YOUR HIDE. 
d BRUDER and exploiting sourc- The specific target of their wrath 


that he acquired a nick- was Defense Minister Michel: Debré. 


| Tame that sti А : 
m ill уу pu 
| Richelieu” follows him: “Cardinal 


To his Vario 


Us staffs, ho - 
1 may ofte wever, Mar 


meaa have appeared more like 
Thailand. 8eneral. As Ambassador to 
odiis and later to Rome, he worked 
i thes hours and expected his staff 
| up in ae He had a habit of wak- 
Ya tho Де middle of the night, struck 
| gnt or Insight, and drafting a 
TEM I5 bedside or calling up one 
ants to discuss the matter. 

|" play, » à Teams diplomacy and pow- 
stion, he Кы, One associate. For relax- 
^ Up: he CS tried golf but shortly gave 
| hat log ed Swimming and dropped 


li his ti 
(sens eless dedication to his as- 
e oth N has not hesitated to 
fficials' views. A typ- 
Thailand would begin: 
dor X may see the sit- 
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arguments eventually . 


т . 1 y 


whose new draft law ended student de- 
- férments for anyone over 21. The po- 
lioe reacted sternly to the protest, in 
some cases clubbing down the students, 
but the next day, not- entirely by co- 
incidence, Debré let it be known that 
he would not be a member of Presi- 
dent Georges Pompidou's new Cabinet; 
The same day, it was announced that 
the controversial Loi Debré would be 
reconsidered. i 
It was thus with a tone of reconcil- 

| 


iation, clearly influenced by the Gaull- | 
ists’ decline in the March elections. that | 
Pompidou addressed the new National | 
Assembly last week. Repeating a Gaull- | 
ist promise of “bold reform,” he con- 

ceded that France’s recent prosperity 

“does not abolish, sometimes even ac- 
centuates, shocking inequalities.” 

The new Cabinet that Premier | 
Pierre Messmer announced later in the " 
week also suggested that Pompidou | 
may yet make the “opening” to the po- 
litical center that he has frequently 
promised but never quite delivered 
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since he came to power in 1969. 
Cabinet suggested even more strongly 
an assertion of Pompidou's personal zu- 
thority. Of the 22 members of the new 
government, five are making their first 
appearance in any French Cabinet, and 
fully half of the rest seem to be loy- 
al, committed Pompidolians first and 
Gaullists second. 
No Easy End. The greatest surprise 
in the new Cabinet was small, balding 
Michel Jobert, 51, named Foreign Min- 
ister to replace Maurice Schumann, 
who had been defeated in the general 
election. A discreet but demanding and 
sometimes caustic former civil servant, 
little known to the public, Jobert joined 
Pompidou’s personal staff ten years ago. 
At the Elysée Palace, he has functioned 
as Pompidou's Ehrlichman, Haldeman 
and Kissinger. Jobert, who has an 
| American wife and а son in the Amer- 
ican School of Paris, won himself many 
| friends in Washington by helping with 
| the difficult arrangements for the secret 
| talks on Viet Nam. Though he now 
| moves out of the shadows of the Elysée 
| to the Quai d’Orsay, he remains Pom- 
li pidou’s man, carrying out Pompidou's 
| foreign policy. 

Itis as yet unclear how Pompidou's 
new government will deal with France's 
continuing social unrest. There is no 
sign of an easy end to the ominous la- 
bor-government confrontation at the 
Paris Renault plant, where 7,000 em- 
ployees have been locked out since 400 
mostly foreign assembly-line workers 
began a strike for better pay and work- 
ing conditions three weeks ago. Mean- 
time, students are being actively recruit- 
ed for a series of parades throughout 
this month, which Communist Labor 
Leader Georges Seguy promises. will 
fully reflect what he calls “the general 
} effervescence” in post-Gaullist France. 


JEAN-LOUIS, MARIE-AGNES AND PETS IN THEIR ANCESTRAL MANSION 


The The Chateau Besieged 


Vengeance gives strength to OU! 


arms. ; 
— Motto of the Barons de Portal 


The cháteau itself, looming against 
the skies of Languedoc. looks like the 
scene of a Gothic melodrama. Turkeys 
roost on the veranda, and assorted dogs 
and cats prowl the courtyard where li- 
lacs bloom. In an unburied coffin lies 
the late Baron Léonce de Portal, whose 
family title dates back seven centuries. 
The new baron, Jean-Louis de Portal, 
has been holding of the police at rifle 
point for more than six weeks. 

The old baron was born here dur- 
ing /a Belle Epoque, and grew up on 
this 314-acre estate in Saint-Nauphary, 
in southwestern France. The flourishing 
vineyards produced excellent wines, 
named for the estate, La Fumade. The 
baron married, had a son, and lived a 
life of rural gentility, trying none too 
skillfully to manage his estate, getting 
through the lean years with loans add- 
ed to the mortgage. By the end of World 
War II, the baron's fortunes were as di- 
lapidated as his estate; his wife and son 
were dead, the vineyards diseased. 
Then, in 1950, at the age of 66, the bar- 
on discovered and married an attractive 
young Polish woman, Anna Niepokul- 
wiska. She soon bore him a son, and 
then a daughter, Marie-Agnés. 

His new wife also took charge of 
the chaotic household finances and be- 
gan checking on the baron's various 
bills, some of which he had accepted 
without verifying. She suspected that 
neighboring tradesmen had been cheat- 
ing the unwary baron. Her accusations 
met with indignation among the towns- 
people, who had mistrusted her from 
the first—a foreigner, a Catholic in a 
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largely Protestant area 
all, a former domestic gery,” Wo 
oness responded by takin ant. Th 
disputed bills to court. 8 а num 


Litigation dragged thr 
ou 


years, and the famil sion 
old baron suffered 2 paneled = wi Guia 
ten years ago; the barones ê sing puro 
trying to manage the estate, Т nting В types 
cal merchant who had lon; hen a}, E- р 
and seed and rented farm 90 B к 
to the De Portals presented. hing f highl 
$14,000. The family charged trol! ef UR 
a fraud. Before the matter аць | chau 
solved, a judge ordered the auld ben Wand | 
at auction. Though it was nan || abou 
timated $330,000, a fama мер › 
Louis Riviére made the high bid Mami} ап ac 
000, and the outstanding m OR | there 
meant there would be nothin ик опап 
the De Portals. Б › 
Threats. When Rivière tried to ıl, | ОШ 
over his property, the baroness ШЕ | hen 
at the door and threatened to kill il е 
Riviere filed charges against the i | ha 


ess, who was sentenced to four monk 
in jail. Rivière again tried to take ove) ians \ 


but the young baron took a pot shola mired 
him and warned him away. InlateF&| the D 
ruary Rivière got the police to асот) most 


tried to enter, Marie-Agnés shouts} Belgie 
“Not another step. My brother is arma) Belgie 
We will fire on you and commit si j peopl 
cide.” A few minutes later the barons} and, f 
returned from an errand in the ville  W 
got into a loud argument with the pej this? 
lice and was hauled off to jail. “Бок busine 
surrender!" she cried to the сї та} fully € 
she was led away. they S 
And so the siege began. Jeanlou Specif 
by now 21, would let nobody арр], esr 
the house except the mailman, thet tants c 
er, a social worker and a 0010 M 
came to treat the bedridden old bat) 
Two weeks ago the baron finally dF INVE: 
at 89, but the children refused 10| | 
the body until their mother returned | Imm 
The authorities agreed to ae у 
charges against the baroness am atl this sp 
even provided a coffin for her mth discoy 
Then new problems kept arising: ^| seem 
diggers who came to prepare ed alone s 
on's final resting place Wee dr dal. 7 
by'aswarm of bees. erie] al but 
At last report the gendarme уй nali. 
still circling the chateau, the a P Europ, 
dren were standing guard: 2" rii qu 
nl Ser | 
dows threats of new 4 tl > | 
who had wronged the ПО Сер 
De Portal. Un ата 
1000 
IMA agi 
GES and cal 
‚| 
Know Thyself d 
Now that the Common Мой) iat 
booming reality, itis ШЫ 
of a species of New Eur Piha 
less customary to OPS Wh 


nationalism still survive? pink 


various Europeans гей 
other? To find out, a Lo” 
sels market-research ех 


i etailed ques- 
rganized a de í 
tor elwyr 0 Pis selected business 
joning 9 lawyers and other profes- 
cutive results, included in the new 
ола. National Practices in Western 
i roduced some familiar stereo- 
Europ? e surprises: 
e and M ase dns rated themselves 
е tolerance; nobody else did. 
highly. rmans also rated themselves 
р Oe hionable; nobody else did 
highly French rated themselves 
r inistic, brilliant but superficial, 
ШЙ livers. Others rated them іп 
Т ut the same Way. y 
^, Everyone thought the British had 
admirable sense of humor. Indeed, 
ie was more unanimity on this than 
other trait. Р 
ПЕ Nobody judged the Italians to 
be trustworthy—not even the Italians 
Ives. 
he The Swiss rated themselves very 
highly for trustworthiness and thrift; 
ie others rated them cold and miserly, 
il » The people most admired by Ital- 


ake oyi s were the French; the French ad- 
1 i nited the British; the British admired 
lateF&] the Dutch. Indeed the Dutch were the 
о accom most generally admired people in Eu» 


vhenthy} rope, praised by everyone except the 
shout: Belgians—their closest neighbors. The 
risamd| Belgians, in turn, were the least admired 
mmit si) people, rated as undisciplined, narrow 
> baron) and, for good measure, bad drivers. 

he ville What is the practical point of all 
th the pr}, this? Says Selwyn: "Unless [outside] 
|. “Doni businessmen can come to understand 


fully Continental attitudes and customs, 

ve. - B ” 

they “will be at a grave disadvantage. 

s} Specifically, he suggests, hire Dutch 

it} salesmen, but beware of Italian accoun- 
| ‘ants or Belgian chauffeurs. 


is} INVESTIGATIONS 


|| moral but Inevitable 


if ths Americans visiting Paris or Rome 
Ing have been a bit surprised to 
Rice ver that most Europeans do not 
by ет Particularly: interested in—let 
Шет Кей by—the Watergate scan- 
A al but | ey think wiretapping is immor- 
; nali ү table, Says a French jour- 
wif Europea," also be, however, that 
ind then) sae are more intrigued by a 
ert 01е about illegal bugging 

# In ine: Items: 
telephone 81У 25 private detectives and 
| Den arres company employees have 
dal invoices So far in a widening scan- 
tele Ке the tapping of perhaps 
Phone lines in Rome, includ- 


a Politicians, businessmen 
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| | e 
and Call o; 
| yq Bn 


n 
Мое ance the left-wing weekly 
jn Lat least акен Charged recently 
4 ene tob Parisians “are being 

ЗУ the police, espionage and 
a eS Services.” The роу- 
dey,» Ot bothered to deny the 
M Brit accusation, 
| ш Ше editor of the Rail- 
ına fa “ага Hope, was sus. 
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pected of passing on to the London 
Times a secret government report that 
revealed plans to phase out 60% of the 
present railway system. Hope soon dis- 
covered that both his home and office 
phones had been tapped, and it was only 
when he publicized the taps that the 
government announced that it was 
dropping the investigation. 

The current furor in Italy derives 
from a complaint by a Roman journal- 
ist last fall that his telephone was being 
tapped. A crusading Investigator named 
Luciano Infelisi, 33, who works for the 
Rome Magistrature as a sort of district 
attorney, decided to check further. With 
two aides, he equipped an unmarked 
van with a pair of antennas and it toured 
the center of Rome, trying to pick up the 
signals of transmitters hidden in phones 
or cables. Eventually the investigators 
ANSA 


INVESTIGATOR LUCIANO INFELISI 


was the little girl we were after." Luck- 
il), Infelisi and his wife had taken their 
infant daughter for a walk. But at last 
the government is tightening its laws 
against bugging. According to a draft 
put before the Cabinet last week, sen- 
tences will be increased drastically 
—from as little as 15 days in jail at pres- 
ent to three years' imprisonment. 
Italians are presumably no more 
vulnerable to bugging than are other 
Europeans. The French National As- 
sembly passed a law forbidding all 
phone tapping three years ago, but, as 
Nouvel Observateur notes, "nothing has 
changed since the law was passed." The 
government goes right on bugging, with 
the help of some of the equipment that 
the Gestapo left behind in 1944. Not 
only do the authorities tap the phones 
of specific suspects, but there are per- 


The disclosures have obviously madea lot of people nervous. 


concluded that hundreds of lines were 
being tapped, including those of the 
Bank of Italy, the Communist Party, 
various newspapers and companies, the 
Knights of Malta legation to the Vati- 
can and Actress Silvana Mangano. 

Investigators discovered that the In- 
terior Ministry alone had bought "sev- 
eral hundred" bugging devices since 
1969, but their search concentrated pri- 
marily on private detectives. When one 
of them was found to have two micro- 
transmitters in his office. the head of 
the Italian detectives association, Pier 
Davide Tavazzi, called a press confer- 
ence to denounce the culprit for dam- 
aging the good name of the profession. 
Last week Tavazzi himself was impli- 
cated in a tapping case and was hauled 
off to Milan’s San Vittore Prison. 

So far, Infelisi and a growing num- 
ber of other investigators have failed 
to net any really big fish, but they have 
obviously made a lot of people nervous. 
Last week two masked men broke into 
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manent taps even on public phone 
booths in cafés near major ministerial 
offices. Tapping is limited, according to 
one expert, only by a "shortage of funds 
for employing enough personnel to lype 
up the taped conversations, and, above 
all, to know what should be typed." 

The West Germans, ever mindful 
of the shadow of the Gestapo, have par- 
ticularly strict laws governing official 
wiretapping, and there have been no 
bugging scandals for a long time. But 
few observers doubt that in à country. 
that shelters the largest number of for- 
eign agents in Europe, a formidable 


amount of illegal Wiretapping goes on. _ 


Curiously enough, all kinds of spying 
devices are legally on sale in West G 
many, but they cannot legally be 1 
Ог even tested. Some manufa 
protect themselves by labeli 
products "for export only." д 

Of Europe’s major countries, Brit- 
ain offers its citizens the least legal pro- 
tection against wiretapping and yet is 
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Royal committee on privacy concluded 
last year, the British still remain large- 
ly free of the suspicion that there is a 
Big Brother somewhere listening in. 
When a newspaper reported that 1,250 
telephones in Britain were legally 
bugged, the Home Office dismissed the 
estimate as “ludicrously high.” 

The Briton's endearing assumption 

that gentlemen do not tap each other's 
telephones is, naturally, the despair of 
merchants like Mr. X, who sells all sorts 
of bugging gadgets to overseas clients. 
“Î find it horrifying, he says, “that we 
are in the Common Market with the 
Germans, the French апа the Italians, 
who know all about this equipment and 
don't feel too many moral qualms about 
using it.” There are probably no more 
than 20 British companies, he laments. 
that even bother to “sweep” their board 
rooms for bugs that have been planted 
by their competitors. “Britain is virgin 
territory,” he concludes, “and it had bet- 
ter wake up!” No doubt, it will. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Learning How to Fight 


Jet planes scar the countryside 
with napalm and fragmentation bombs. 
Warships and artillery bombard areas 
suspected of harboring guerrillas. In- 
fantrymen burn huts. As villages and 
crops are destroyed, hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens are left homeless and 
hungry. Meanwhile, the guerrillas grow 
stronger and bolder. Hit-and-run ha- 
rassment has escalated to well-orga- 
nized offensives. Last week the army 
lost 28 men as it broke a week-long siege 
of a town housing two beleaguered com- 
panies of constabulary troops. 

It all sounds a little like Viet Nam. 
In fact; the intensifying conflict between 
the Philippine government and Moslem 
insurgents in the southern Philippines 
is notably different in at least one re- 
spect: no foreign power is yet, directly 
involved on either side. Though the U.S. 


The Rebels: "I Learned It from the Movies” 


Though the government-controlled 
Philippine press reports little about the 
worsening war with Moslem guerrillas, 
military leaders speak freely with for- 
eign correspondents. The rebels are 
more elusive. TIME Correspondent Da- 
vid Aikman made contact with a band 
of them last week on Basilan Island. 
His report: 


CCOMPANIED by an 

intermediary—a civilian 
Moslem who sympathizes with 
the rebel soldiers—I set out 
from Basilan City in a mo- 
torized outrigger called a 
pump boat. We rode through 
the tranquil coastal waters for 
30 minutes, then turned into 
a narrow creek canopied with 
palm fronds. It was another «+ 
30 minutes before we reached * 
the rendezvous point—a lone- 
ly clearing on a coconut 
plantation. 

The rebels wandered in 
slowly, a dozen of them, rifles 
swinging from their shoulders 
like coolie poles. Some had 
British-made grenades slung 
from their belts. All were bare- 
foot, but a few wore red head- 
bands that lent their otherwise 
raggle-taggle appearance a 
„sort of rakish ferocity. Their 
‘leader—a slight young man 
with a goatee and darting eyes 
‘atified himself as Usham 

mbihal, 28. a former coco- 
nut-farm laborer. 

Ambihal did most of the 
talking, but the others chimed 

from time to time. They 
ed almost completely ig- 


norant of the campaigns of Moslem in- 
surgents on other islands in the region, 
but they conveyed a sense of desperate 
frustration. апа determination . about 
their own situation. 

“We have been fighting for some 
four months, and we are willing to go 
on fighting for years if it takes that,” 
said Ambihal: “Ме are fighting because 
we cannot get land and because if we 
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surrender our arms, the governma| 
troops and the Ilagas [Christian vigilie | 
tes] will kill us all. We have already lx | 
lives and property, and the governi | 
should be made to pay us back fortis} 
But an amicable: settlement is impr | 
sible now. We cannot trust the gover} 
ment. At the beginning, we didn't st 
independence. But now we feel it sou 
only choice.” 

l asked. how Ambihal’s mg è 
tained their weapons and whether їй 
were being helped by any {оге 
“You are the first foreigner"! 
have seen,” Ambihal relie 
He had bought his own ПА 
he added, from somebody 
nected’ with the philipi 
army. It had cost him T 
pesos ($450), the equivale 
more than two years үш 
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Marcos hardly mentioned the Moslem 
Mutilati! insurgency when he proclaimed martial 
| jaw throughout the Philippines last Sep- 
erdinari|) tember. The major reason he cited then 
was the insurrection of a group of Mao- 
|  itrebels in the far north. Now, all is rel- 
| atively quiet on the northern front. 
vernmai Meanwhile, Marcos has had to pour 
п 101% | ome 13,000 troops into the southern is- 
readyloi} lands (specifically, Mindanao and the 
vernmé:}! Sulu group). As a result, the rest of his 
k fort} 70,000-man armed forces are stretched 
is imps}! exceedingly thin. 
e роти Following the spread of Islam 
їйї throughout Southeast Asia, Moslems 
elitist] dominated the southern Philippines for 
five centuries. They successfully de- 
1 fended. their culture against the Span- 
ether the iards who conquered the rest of the Phil- 
[огеш ippines and against the Americans who 
теїїїї} replaced them. A Moslem decline be- 
alrglé| gan in 1938, when Commonwealth 
own ri President Manuel Quezon proclaimed 
ebody ct Mindanao the “land of opportunity,” 
Philip and Christian Filipinos from the crowd- 
him 30) ed north Started moving in. Better ed- 
шү үү the Christians gained control of 
$' wat | oslem land and of the region’s econ- 
ind mi gi; They also practiced religious dis- 
(rails eon In employment and educa- 
said. 24 WR Though the Moslems number 
elf, її Se than 2,000,000, they now repre- 
i fron n Only about one-third of the region's 
$ gull Population. 
ght Pe ко Over land ownership 
ол] Moslems. het caused by opportunistic 
ont ей рег Who sold the same piece of 
AM [teg different people—finally 
nyo ur | 1969, nto Sectarian violence in late 
^i Race immigrants formed 
the е groups called Ilagas 
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in the martial law decree prohibiting the 
possession of firearms. To the Filipino 
Moslems, who regard guns as their most 
prized possessions, it was a direct th reat. 
With a speed and solidarity that took 
the Philippine authorities by surprise, 
hundreds of hitherto law-abiding Mos- 
lems took to the-hills. Since then, the 
hundreds have grown into thousands. 
Moslem insurgents are now estimated 
to number 13,500 in eastern Mindanao 
and 6,000 in the Sulu islands, chiefly Ba- 
silan and Jolo. 

Impressive. Though their leader- 
ship varies, the best-trained and best- 
equipped groups seem to be under the 
command of well-educated militants in 
their late 20s. Knowledge of the hilly 
terrain helps make the Moslem rebels 
impressive foes. “These people are bet- 
ter fighters than the Viet Cong,” says.a 
Filipino colonel: who spent 13 months 
in Viet Nam. “This is the cream of the 
Philippine army down here and they are 
teaching us how to fight.” 

Apparently recognizing his difficult 
situation, President Marcos has lately 
been attempting conciliation along with 
military force. He acknowledged last 
month that the largely impoverished 
Moslems have legitimate grievances 
and promised them a larger share in his 
so-called “new society.” “We must give 
the Moslems what they are entitled to 
—a share not only in government but 
also in the rewards of our progress.” 
To that end, Marcos pledged more ор- 
portunities for young Moslems to study 
at universities and to enter the Chris- 
tian-dominated Philippine Military 
Academy. Last week he also dispatched 
an engineering battalion to Mindanao 
to work on electrification projects in 
Moslem communities. But such gestures 
may be too little, too late. In guerrilla 
wars, they often are. 


GHANA 
The Burdens of Debt 


Ever since the 1966 overthrow 
of Ghana’s President and self-styled 
Osagyefo (Redeemer), the late Kwame 
Nkrumah, his once prosperous country 
has borne the burden of the $1 billion 
in foreign debts that Nkrumah left be- 
hind. When a group of army officers 
under Colonel Ignatius Kutu Acheam- 
pong seized power last year, they de- 
cided to solve the problem by repudi- 
ating a $94 million obligation to Britain 
(on the grounds that it had been in- 
curred through corruption) and by de- 
claring an indefinite moratorium on 
much of the remaining debt. A few 
months later, Acheampong proclaimed 
Ghanaian control over “the command- 
ing heights of the economy” and 
nationalized 55% of the country’s 
foreign-owned gold, diamond and 
timber operations. У 

These solutions have proved inef- 
fective. Credit in most Western coun- 
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was obliged to pay cash for its vital im- 
ports. Food shortages quickly devel- 
oped. and prices skyrocketed. Acheam- 
pongs National Redemption Council 
put up 323 million in subsidies to keep 
down the price of imported food. The 
plan worked well for a while, but smug- 
glers began buying up the cheap food 
and peddling it in neighboring Togo in 
exchange for such luxury items as whis- 
Ky and cigarettes that were short in 
Ghana. | 

To make matters worse. the colo- 
nels seemed determined to turn Ghana 
into one big boot camp by “drilling” 
people—forcing them to run and roll 
on the ground at gunpoint—for the | 
slightest offense. A number of civil ser- li 
vants have found themselves drilled for d 
reporting late to work, and one customs | 
inspector at Accra airport suffered the i 
same punishment for daring to check a 
Cabinet Minister's baggage. 

Boon. The only thing that has saved 
Ghana from economic disaster is a steep 
rise in the world price of cocoa, which 
has doubled since the Redemption 
Council came to power. Since Ghana 
produces more than one-third of the 
world's cocoa and depends on it for 70% 
of its foreign exchange, the boon has 
given Acheampong a chance to try to re- 
store Ghana's credit overseas. He is said 
to be ready to negotiate a rescheduling 
of the country's debts, but he is hoping ; 
for some very sweet terms: a ten-year B 
moratorium and then a 50-year repay- i 
ment period. 

Once these negotiations are out of 3 
the way, Acheampong will have а aA. 
chance to think about holding elections т 
and returning the country to civilian 
rule. But all this will be out of the ques- 
tion, he says, "as long as there is work 
to be done getting Ghana back on its 
feet." Given the scope of the job, that 
may be a very long time indeed. 
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Acres for Sale? 


Should Israelis be allowed to buy 
land in the Arab territories that have 


` been occupied since 1967? That ques- 


tion, deriving from the broader prob- 

lem of what to do about the occupied 

territories, will be a major issue in the 

forthcoming election campaign, and Is- 

rael's dominant Labor Party is sharply 

divided. 

- Defense Minister Moshe Dayan has 

asked Prime Minister Golda Meir to 

agree to such purchases, but so far there 
has been no decision. According to a 

Dayan aide, there are tens 
of thousands of acres of 
land in the occupied ar- 
eas that could be bought 
from Arab landowners 
who are willing to sell; 
purchases have been held 
up for lack of a govern- 
ment policy. 

Leading doves in the 
Cabinet, such as Finance 
and, Commerce Minister 
Pinhas Sapir and Foreign 
.Affairs Minister Abba 
Eban, are opposed to land 

# 4 purchases on the ground 
MOSHEDAYAN that they would make 
a peace agreement that 

much harder to obtain. Dayan main- 
tains that “facts must be created in the 
territories," since the Arab states show 
no inclination to come to terms. Other 
leaders are urging a compromisé—per- 
mitting land purchases, but Only under 
"army supervision. | + 
Dayan, who runs ahead of-all'other 
politicians in the polls, has thrown down 
the gauntlet to party leaders on this and 
other issues in the past few weeks. He 
` has warned that he will not join a new 
government after the fall elections if it 
is run by a dove on a dovish platform. 
- The alternative could be for Dayan to 
join forces with religious and right-wing 
elements; Dayan believes that he can 
"take enough votes away from Labor to 
frighten the party leaders into giving 
him his way. 


Онзонапв а!луа 


The Soviets аге fed up with the cost 
of shipping oil all the way from the 
U.S.S.R. to Cuba. Or so they have 


Fernandez, the candidate 


` tian Party in next Decem- 
ber’s presidential elec- 
tions. During a visit to 


informed that the Soviets 


Cuba. 


not only 


major br 
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each in the eco- 
nomic wall that the US. 
and the Organization of 
American States have 
built around Cuba. No 
deal has so far been 
worked out, but the fact 
that certain people in 
Fernandez’s campaign 
are spreading the story 
suggests just how much 
importance they are at- 
taching to maintaining a ) 
defiant attitude toward Washington. 


The Wrong Datsun 


The Middle Eastern “war of the 
spooks” is now a three-cornered battle. 
Not only are Israeli agents and Pales- 
tinian guerrillas zapping one another in 
an underground duel, but Jordanian op- 
eratives have joined in. 

Ina residential area of Beirut large- 
ly inhabited by Palestinians, a garaged 
Datsun suddenly exploded in a shower 
of metal. The owner could not under- 
stand why, but the police could. In the 
same garage stood another Datsun 
owned by Ziad Helou, one of four men 
identified as the assassins who. shot 
down Jordanian Premier Wasfi Tell out- 
side the Cairo-Sheraton Hotel in 1971. 

Tell, whose death seems in retro- 
spect to have been a major turning point 
in the evolution of Palestinian violence, 
had been appointed by 
King Hussein to restore 
royal authority and en- 
force law-and-order on 
the refugee guerrillas. He 
did just that, ruthlessly ex- 
ecuting guerrillas as he 
went, and thus marking 
himself for eventual as- 
sassination. His death was 
the first appearance of the 
now notorious Black Sep- 
tember terrorists. 

The four assassins, 
never brought to 'trial, 
were quietly released a 
year ago by Egyptian au- 
thorities. Now, apparent- 
ly, Jordanian vigilantes are after them. 
The would-be avengers were so inex- 
pert, however, that they not only timed 
their bomb wrong but tucked it under’ 

‘the wrong Datsun. At least Helou as- 
sumed so. He cried publicly for the Leb- 
anese government to protect him from 
acts of sabotage by the Jordanian, 
` í American and Israeli in- 
telligence departments.” 


Not a Pfennig 


‚ Many NATO diplo- 
mats are somewhat dis- 
mayed by West German 
Finance Minister Helmut 
Schmidt’s views on help- 
ing to pay U.S. troop costs 
in Europe. Schmidt’s po- 
sition: “Not a pfennig.” 
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Confucius Says 


Hovering in the twilight of life; 
the age of 79, Mao Tse-tung seems; 
be becoming ever more Confucian. R 
cent pictures of him receiving visit: 
in his book-lined study indicate that 
spends much of his time there, ап. 
gave visiting Japanese Premier Tanit 
several volumes of Confucianist co 
mentaries on Ch'u poetry (the histori 
state of Ch'u is Mao’s birthplace). (i 
na watchers believe ti 
they have seen sigm: 
Mao’s beginning 49 E 
inward, to reflect onl у 
self in the light of (t 
fucian philosophy. Fit 
a Confucian bit of 40 
about grain storage gil 
to the last Emperor! 
the Ming dynasty, €^ 
Mao’s latest slogan" 
his waiting countryn 
“Dig tunnel deep: E 
grain everywhere " 
seek hegemony. 
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Plugged Pipeline 
More and more Congressmen and 
businessmen go about cursing the dark- 
ening clouds of the energy crisis, yet 
nothing has been done to light a candle 
of hope thatsits in the nation's backyard 
—the Alaska pipeline. The oil reserves 
under Alaska's North Slope remain as 
frozen in controversy today as they 
were when the 789-mile pipeline to the 
ice-free port of Valdez was first pro- 
posed in 1969. The line has been stalled 
in part by environmental issues. Tank- 
er traffic would almost certainly result 
in oil spillage and leaks from the pipe- 
line—it would traverse three earth- 
quake zones—could endanger the ecol- 
ogy of the arctic tundra. Yet the 
conservationists’ biggest weapon turned 
out to be a narrow technicality: the re- 
quired right of way would exceed the 
legal maximum 54-ft. width. The Ad- 
ministration looked to the Supreme 
Court to get around that legal scruple, 
but last week the court refused to re- 
view a lower-court decision upholding 
_ the law. Now the pipeline proposal will 
be bucked to Congress, where"it may 
create as big a furor as the SST. '™ 
Since the pipeline issue is of vital na- 
, tional interest, the entire subject should 
be argued in the widest possible public 


debate. At least one alternative merits 


consideration: a longer pipeline from 
Alaska to the Midwest through Cana- 
da's Mackenzie Valley. Such a project 
— could not only tap Canada’s vast re- 
"serves but also move both countries to- 
ward a continent-wide policy for the de- 
velopment and use of energy. 
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Payola on Embassy Row 


AMBASSADOR, П. 4 political partisan 
whose campaign contributions are large 
enough to offset any disadvantage of 
training, language or ability in consid- 
eration for a top diplomatic post. 


That definition might well be con- 
sidered for the next edition of Web- 
ster's. The New York Times last week 
published a list of ambassadors appoint- 
ed by President Nixon, along with the 
amounts that they contributed to his last 
two elections. The price for even the 
least prestigious post seems to run to five 
fipures. Thus, in ascending order, V. 
John Krehbiel, Ambassador to Finland, 
paid out $19,000 to the G.O.P. in the 
past four years; Anthony D. Marshall, 
the ambassador to sunny Trinidad and 
Tobago, $75,505; John P. Humes, Am- 
bassador to Austria, $159,500. 

Last year alone, Walter H. Annen- 
berg, Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, contributed $254,000: Mrs. 
George Farkas, wife of the founder of 
Alexander's department store, and 
ambassador-designate to Luxembourg, 
anted up $300,000 ($200,000 of it af- 
ter Nixon was safely re-elected). Even 
in Washington, however, money is not 
everything. Insurance Magnate W. 
Clement Stone, for instance, kicked in 
$1,000,000 last year—along with sev- 
eral hints that he would like the Lon- 
don post—but he is still biding his time 
in Chicago. 

. Of course, awarding ambassador- 
ships to the highest bidder is not new. 
Yet both the practice and the prices 
seem to be on the rise. Jn his first term 
Nixon gave 15 embassies to generous 
noncareer diplomats—more than twice 
as many as John F. Kennedy, and one- 
third more than Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Certainly it is high time to take the em- 
bassies out of the pork barrel. 


Heaven on Wheels 


. The American auto has long en- 
joyed a not-so-subtle sanctity all its own. 
The vinyl and chrome interiors have be- 
come mobile family chapels for com- 
muning with nature and each other; the 
weekend car wash has become a puri- 
fication rite, the trade-in for a newer 
model a form of spiritual renewal and 
reaffirmation. Now the auto's explicit 
religious overtones and artifacts have 
spilled over from the dashboard, where 


recently become a pr 

An estimated 2,000,000 se busing, 

printed this year. Among ke villi 

sellers: E hott, 
OUR GOD IS NOT DEAD— 
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SMILE, GOD LOVES YOU 
AMERICA—HANDLE WITH PRAYE 
FIND HELP FAST IN THE BIBLE PA 
GUESS WHO'S COMING AGAIN? С 
THINGS GO BETTER WITH JESUS 

In Elkhart, Ind., Elden W. Ferm,» 

a onetime car salesman, expects that 
company, Ferm Associates, will pie 
duce half of this year's bumper cro 
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The tie-in between the path of пон) 


eousness and the macadam turnpike 


comes through most clearly in onei 


Ferm’s latest offerings: I'M HEADEDRI 
THE PROMISED LAND, SEE YOU THER 
—J.c. Or as the Old Testament солк 
(Jeremiah 31: 21): "Set thee up wy 
marks, make thee high heaps: set thir 
heart toward the highway." 


History on Trial 
The Sacco and Vanzetti casqqiré 
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5 NEW Majority formed in the US. 
| Up Wa} last week, and it was hardly silent. 
: set thi Its platform: bring down food prices. 
| Fromone end of the country to the oth- 
| er consumers joined a boycott against 
| meat, and both retailers and middlemen 
began to take a roasting. Some packing 
аве 1010} houses shut down, 20,000 meat-indus- 
< P . 
as a lant} try workers were laid off, and beef, pork 
owing js} and lamb sales dropped by as much as 
(rack. A 50% in supermarkets. 
Italiana] ^ The New Majority was further 
| execute} aroused Бу the announcement that 
п conflit ree Wholesale prices had jumped in 
ence, ТЇ March by 2.2%, which would be 26.4% 
m тш basis—the biggest increase 
| or ЫШ е Korean War. Racing. ahead 
ax foo4 ommodities, wholesale farm 
j| ot $67; Pes rose at an annual rate 
Ds | 12%. Said aw farm products soared 
‘pal nomic а ione top Government eco- 
solutely nalyst: “The numbers are ab- 
E Incredibly bad.” 
eged by consumers, Congress 
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MEAT DISCOUNT IN DENVER 


fends a policy of casual controls and 
promises that price relief is just around 
the corner. He expects food prices to 
peak in early:summer and ease down- 
ward for the rest of the year. But an- 
other Nixon adviser, Arthur Burns, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
is urging tighter controls. Nixon may 
be tempted to impose a freeze before 
Congress forces him to do so. 

Fryers. The consumer majority 
proved beyond doubt that it had mus- 
cle. Housewives resorted to all kinds of 
meat substitutes and stuck to them—at 
least for the week. Many stocked up 
on poultry. Said the sales manager of a 
major West Coast food chain: “It looks 
like Christmas in our warehouses—tur- 
keys and fryers are really moving out.” 
A Los Angeles shopper, Jane Burnham, 
pledged: “ГЇЇ boycott until I grow feath- 
ers from eating so much chicken." Oth- 
ers seemed to be willing to sprout scales. 
Fish sales rose sharply, driving up the 
price of filet of sole to $2.90 a Ib. in 
many places, exceeding the cost of por- 
terhouse steak. 

People were not buying as much 
meat in restaurants, some of which of- 
fered meatless menus. There were oc- 
casional unrepentant carnivores. At La 
Goulue, a new Manhattan restaurant 
where the chic meet to eat, Salvador 
Dali, Andy Warhol, Ultra Violet and 
Candy Darling feasted on lamb chops 
one afternoon last week. But at a near- 
by table Prince Rainier and Princess 
Grace of Monaco observed the boycott 
by lunching on salad. 

To beat the food prices, some con- 
sumers have become part-time farmers. 
In suburban Hanover, Mass., Several 
families аге raising calves, sheep, pigs 
and chickens in their backyards; in 
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FISHING FOR SUPPER IN SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


Agent Ronald Athenas received 275 
calls in a 24-hour period on his “hot 
line," which supplies gardening tips. On 
request, Seventh-day Adventists have 
recently mailed 7,000 booklets of meat- 
less recipes to recent converts to veg- 
etarianism. The Adventists have also 
sold 1,700 copies of their meatless cook- 


Rising Clamor for Tougher Price Controls 
| 


book ($2.95) at regional headquarters 
in Glendale, Calif. 

When they could, farmers fought 
back. Their wives swooped on meat 
stores and plucked them clean. A group 
led by Mrs. Crayton Guhlke, wife of a 
wheat and cattle farmer, held a buy-in 
in Spokane, Wash., while LAMP (Ladies 
Against Meat Prices) was picketing on 
the streets. Mrs. Kenny Williams, a 
LAMP leading light, said she welcomed 
such an expedition. “That shows the || 
public where the money is—on the 
farm.” Trying a more conciliatory tac- | 
tic, a group of 21 farmers in Columbia, 

Mo., bought most of a store’s meat sup- | 
ply and handed it out free to customers. 

The boycott had made its mark. 
Prices, which held steady early in the 
week, began to slip in some places, 
though it is still too soon to tell if the 
housewives will ultimately succeed. In 
Chicago, wholesale beef and hog prices 
dropped a few cents per lb.; Grand 
Union Co., the tenth-largest food chain 
in the U.S., cut the price of beef, pork, 
lamb and veal by 10e per lb., and a few. 
other chains also made reduction: 
Some 200 leaders of the New Majo 
—housewives, labor-union offici 
consumer-group repres 
pared to go to Washingt 
lay plans for a continued bo ) 
some other strategy—like urging absti- 
nence from meat on certain days—that 
would bring food prices down and keep 
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Defying Nixon's Reach for Power- 


HE jowls jiggled. The eyebrows 

rolled up and down in waves. The 
forehead seemed seized by spasms. Yet 
the lips continuously courted a smile, 
suggesting an inner bemusement. The 
words tumbled out disarmingly. soft- 
ened by the gentle Southern tones and 
the folksy idiom. But they conveyed a 
sense of moral outrage. 

“Divine right went out with the 
American Revolution and doesn’t be- 
long to White House aides,” the speak- 
er said. “What meat do they eat that 
makes them grow so great? I am not 
willing to elevate them to a position 
above the great mass of the American 

i people. I don’t think we have any such 
thing as royalty or nobility that exempts 
them. I’m not going to let anybody come 
down at night like Nicodemus* and 
* According to the Gospel of John, Nicodemus, a 


Pharisee. came to Jesus at night and asked him 
about his teachings and his divinity. 
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whisper something in my ear that 
no one else can. hear. That is not 
Executive privilege. lt is Executive 
oppycock.” р 

s Pith those words, typically skitter- 
ing from Shakespeare to the Bible, 
North Carolina's Democratic Senator 
Sam J. ErvinJr. was stepping ир the rap- 
idly accelerating tempo in а showdown 
over secrecy between the U.S. Senate 
and President Nixon. If the President 
will not allow his aides to testify pub- 
licly and under oath before the Select 
Senate Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities, Ervin vows, he 
will seek to have them arrested. 

That threat is not an idle one. Er- 
vin, 76, is chairman of the select com- 
mittee that is investigating attempts to 
interfere with last years presidential 
campaign. That includes the break-in 
and wiretapping of Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters in Washing- 
ton's Watergate complex last June. In 
defying Sam Ervin on-this matter, the 
President is in collision with the most 
formidable Senator that this proud body 
could choose to lead its cause. Charm- 
ing yet fearless, Ervin is the Senate’s 
foremost authority on the Constitution, 
a former state supreme court justice and 
one of the few legislators who prefer 
the hard work of personal research in 
quiet libraries to the hurly-burly of 
cloakroom arm-twisting. He has, in a 
sense, spent much of his career prepar- 
ing for precisely this kind of fight. 

The Ervin committee, which has 
full subpoena powers, also has solid le- 
gal grounds for contending that White 
House officials cannot spurn any such 
subpoenas. Since he hopes to begin tele- 
vised hearings in about two weeks, the 
issue is reaching a climax. It could eas- 
ily lead to the most fascinating Capitol 
Hill TV drama since the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings of 1954. 

Mess. The stakes go far beyond 
whatever may be discovered about Wa- 
tergate. Already, the adverse implica- 
tions of that affair have undermined the 
credibility of Richard Nixon as a lead- 
er devoted to rigid standards of old- 
fashioned morality, to a stern and equal 
application of law, to an open and ac- 
countable Administration. Until the 
Watergate mess is cleared up, Nixon’s 
closest political and official associates 
—and the President himself—will be 
operating under the handicap of a wide- 
spread and bipartisan suspicion that 
they have something sinister to hide, 

Serious charges have been made in 
testimony before Senate committees 
and a grand jury in Washington, in 
Statements by FBI agents and convicted 
Watergate conspirators, and in press re- 
ports that have not been effectively re- 
butted. Officials of the President's re- 
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or unpublished information, unless 
they had witnessed a crime or had per- 
sonally received a confession. Ervin had 
modified his bill several times on the 
basis of testimony before his committee 
—an example of how open he is to rea- 
soned arguments by witnesses. 

In addition, Ervin is chairman of 
two-Senate bodies—the Government 
Operations Committee and the Judicia- 
гу Subcommittee on the Separation of 
Powers—that are trying to prevent the 
President from impounding funds. Nix- 
on is claiming the right to withhold 
funds that have been voted by Congress 
and thus in effect to determine Gov- 
ernment priorities regardless of the ex- 
ieee Wish of congressional lawmakers. 
Tae Ervin introduced an amend- 
Ege en unrelated bill that would 
RE € President to seek congressio- 
m ОРО before impounding any 

. The amendment passed, 70 to 24. 

н Sites amendment is enacted, Nix- 
riding DEN it. The difficulty of over- 
emonstrs à veto was: convincingly 
failed h ated last week when Senators 
al Votes to muster the two- 

ers ey to overcome Nix- 
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alone. Now the Congress has at long 
last taken alarm. It has decided that it 
needs a constitutionalist—a man of 
great legal knowledge and judicial tem- 
perament—and in discovering that fact, 
it has discovered Sam Ervin,” 

Ervin is no brashly partisan Dem- 
ocrat seeking publicity by challenging 
the Republican President. Basically a 
shy if mirthful man, he has spent 19 
years in the Senate without attracting 
much national attention. His press con- 
ference last week was only the third one 
that he has called in all of those years. 
In many ways, despite his party affili- 
ation, he is Nixon's kind of Senator. He 
is probably even more tightfisted and fis- 
cally conservative than the President. 
In interpreting the Constitution, he ful- 
ly meets Nixon's standard of a "strict 
constructionist." Nixon recently called 
him “а great constitutional lawyer." No 
one is more eager than Ervin to go along 
with a central theme of Nixon's second 
inaugural address: “We have lived too 
long with the consequences of attempt- 
ing to gather all power and responsi- 
bility in Washington." 

It is precisely because he feels that 
his beloved Constitution is being tram- 
pled upon by the President in an un- 
precedented power grab that Ervin is 
leading the effort in Congress to regain 
its rights. He considers the Nixon Ad- 
ministration “the most oppressive” that 
he has known, not only in its arrogance 
toward Congress but in its snooping on 
individuals, its extension of police pow- 
ers and its harassing of newsmen. Ervin 
sees all such activity as violating the 
Constitution, which he calls “the finest 
thing to come out of the mind of man.” 

Thirst. Throughout Ervin’s long ca- 
reer he has distrusted what he calls “the 
insatiable thirst for power of well-mean- 
ing men.” As he sees it, “the Consti- 
tution was made to guard the people 
against the dangers of good intentions. 
There are men of all ages who mean to 
govern. They promise to be good mas- 
ters, but they mean to be masters. The 
Constitution was written primarily to 
keep the Government from being mas- 
ters of the American people.” 

Self-effacing and good-natured, al- 
though never a backslapper, Ervin was 
chosen by Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield to head the select committee 
because, Mansfield explained: “Sam is 
the only man we could have picked on 
either side who would have the respect 
of the Senate as a whole.” Moreover, 
Ervin does not now have—and never 
has had—higher political ambitions. It 
is ironic that liberals, in particular, see 
Ervin as a heroic figure. Not too many 
years ago they were gnashing their teeth 
at his skillful, legal arguments against 
civil rights laws. 

Now Ervin has the broad support 
of not only the Senate’s Democratic lib- 
erals but also its Democratic conserva- 
tives and many Republicans. Nixon’s se- 
cretive handling of the Watergate affair 
has dismayed his strongest backers. Re- 
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‘being needlessly tarred by Watergate 


and want the real culprits exposed. Also, 
many Congressmen disdain such inti- 
mate Nixon aides as John Ehrlichman, 
H.R. Haldeman and their assistants, 
who are often regarded by veteran pol- 
iticians as arrogant, inexperienced and 
selfishly protective of the President. 
Noting that some members of the White 
House staff seem to be enmeshed in the 
Watergate affair, one Republican Sen- 
ator said sarcastically: “It couldn't hap- 
pen to a better bunch of guys." 

In addition, Senators of both par- 
ties almost unanimously dispute Nix- 
on's claim that Executive privilege pro- 
tects his staff against congressional 
inquiry. That idea, unmentioned in the 
Constitution, rests on the doctrine of the 
separation of powers between the 
branches of Government. The thinking 
is that Congress cannot intrude upon 
the decision-making process of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and thus cannot demand 
to know the private advice that the Pres- 
ident gets from his staff. Indeed, Pres- 
idents have traditionally demanded and 
been granted this privilege. 

In his Watergate investigation, Sam 
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Ervin is not trying to find out what 
White House aides may have told the 
President about some proper aspect of 
their official duties. He wants to know 
whether they took part in political ac- 
tivities that may have been illegal or 1m- 
proper or whether they know who did 
so. Yet Nixon has tried to ban any of 
his aides, even those no longer on his 
staff, from testifying before any con- 
gressional committee. Last week the 
Washington Post revealed that Nixon's 
chief counsel, John W. Dean Ш, had 
cited this privilege to avoid releasing 
travel documents to the General Ac- 
counting Office, which was trying to find 
out whether White House officials had 
made political campaign trips in Air 
Force planes without reimbursing the 
Government. 

Wrong. The President will allow his 
staff members to respond to written 
questions from Ervin's committee. "But 
you cannot put a piece of paper under 
oath and cross-examine it," Ervin pro- 
tested. Later, in a show of compromise, 
Nixon said that he would let some aides 
be questioned personally, but not un- 
der oath and not in public. Yet Ervin in- 
sists that, if the truth about Watergate 
is to emerge, the public—and not just a 
few Senators—has the right to "observe 
the demeanor of the witnesses and to 
judge their credibility." 

The impasse between Ervin and 
Nixon seems to offer no avenue toward 
compromise. Nixon has said that he 
“would welcome” a court test on his de- 
cree of Executive privilege, adding: 
“Perhaps this is the time to have the 
highest court of this land make a de- 
finitive decision.” It is hard to find a 
legal scholar who thinks that Nixon 
would win his case. 

Harvard’s Raoul Berger, a specialist 
in the history of Executive privilege, 
scoffs at the Nixon claims of broad staff 
immunity from questioning as “utterly 
ridiculous—it’s Executive propaganda 
without historical precedent. Nixon is 
all wrong on this." Yale Law Professor 
Alexander Bickel agrees, noting that 
some subjects discussed with the Pres- 
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ident are protected by the doctrinê, pu 
individuals as such are not. Nixon's at- 
tempt to put all aides under the doc- 
trine, says Bickel, “can't hold water. 

Even a high Justice Department of- 
ficial conceded under heavy questioning 
by a House subcommittee last week that 
a White House aide could not claim Ex- 
ecutive privilege if a committee asked 
about any “wrongdoing” by the aide. 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General 
Mary C. Lawton agreed, for example, 
that Dean, Nixon's counsel, would-have 
to testify if he was accused of obstruct- 
ing the FBI's inquiry into the Watergate 
crimes. At his unsuccessful nomination 
hearings to succeed J. Edgar Hoover as 
director of the FBI, Gray testified that 
Dean "probably had lied" to FBI agents. 
Dean was given more than 80 FBI re- 
ports on Watergate by Gray, even 
though, he had recommended the em- 
ployment of one of the convicted wire- 
tappers, G. Gordon Liddy. 

Presidential Press Secretary Ronald 
Ziegler stressed the Administration's 
willingness to cooperate with investiga- 
tions by noting that Nixon had ordered 
his aides to appear if subpoenaed by 
the federal grand jury in Washington 
that is probing the Watergate affair. Yet 
the gesture was meaningless, since the 
President has no power to exempt his 
aides from any such subpoenas. This 
also puts the White House in a new 
bind: if it responds to subpoenas from 
the Judicial Branch, why not from the 
Legislative Branch? Ervin fully intends 
to ask his committee to subpoena mem- 
bers of the White House staff if they 
do not respond voluntarily. 

Bible Country. Ervin considers 
himself “а liberal in the true sense of 
the word,” in the Jeffersonian sense that 
Government exists to make men free 
rather than to control them. That em- 
phasis on individual liberty and respon- 
sibility—so often advocated by Richard 
Nixon—was common among Ervin’s 
Scottish Presbyterian forebears. It is 
also a dominant view in the mountains 
around Morganton, N.C. (pop. 14,000), 
where Ervin has spent nearly his entire 
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niVer on DRINKING: А constituent of mine 
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Кезрег | thereafter my constituent asked his 
friend what he thought of the liquor. 
AROLINA ||. “Well, it was just right,” said the friend, 


“What do you mean, ‘just right?" 
Î my constituent retorted. 
| “Į mean that if it had been any bet- 
ter, you wouldn't have given it to me," 
the friend replied. "And if it had been 
any worse, I couldn't have drunk it." 
ON-IGNORANCE: There is this man 
whois known as the most ignorant man 
in Burke County, North. Carolina. 
Somebody once asked him if he knew 
what county he lived in, and he an- 


anda knack for memorizing it. Always 
‘a hearty laugher, especially at his own 
Jokes, he was elected president of his se- 
Mior class and chosen its “best egg." 

Shortly before graduation day in 
1917, Ervin enlisted as an infantry pri- 
vate in World War I. He was wounded 
inaction twice in France and won the 
fan Star for “conspicuous gallantry” 

| the Distinguished Service Cross. 
х ancy ee brief law study 
soln 5 ill, Ervin passed the North 
cided ine examination. But he de- 
entered Н е needed more training and 
атуага Law School as an ad- 
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The Hill Country Sayin's of Sam Ervin 


swered flat out, "Nope." They asked 
him if he knew the name of the state, 
and he again answered, “Nope.” Well, 
they then asked if he had ever heard of 
Jesus Christ. "No," he answered. Final- 
ly, they asked if Һе had ever heard of 
God. “I believe I have,” he said. “Is his 
last name Damn?" 

ON BIG WORDS: I once knew this 
preacher back home who liked to use 
words that he sometimes didn't quite 
understand. One time he brought in a 
visiting preacher, and after introducing 
him to the congregation he told him to 
preach loud, "because the agnostics in 
this church are not very good." 

ON LAWYERS: There was a young law- 
yer who showed up at a revival meet- 
ing and was asked to deliver a prayer. 
Unprepared, he gave a prayer straight 
from his lawyer's heart: “Stir up much 
strife amongst the people, Lord,” he 
prayed, “lest thy servant perish.” 

ON Juries: One time when I was pre- 
siding over a murder trial in Burke 
County, they had special veniremen 
summoned in from another county to 
make sure that the accused got a fair 
hearing. I asked one of these jurors if 
he could be fair, and he answered: “I 
think he is guilty of murder in the first 


vanced, third-year student; After earn- 
ing his degree (22), he then began an 
unusual career in which he never 
reached for opportunities but had them 
thrust upon him. While he was still at 
Harvard, some friends, without his 
knowledge, nominated him as a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the North Caro- 
lina legislature, Although eager to begin 
his law practice, he grudgingly accept- 
ed and, to his surprise, won in his Re- 
publican district. Ervin’s talent for the 
deft oratorical put-down surfaced in 
Raleigh. When the state legislature in 
1925 was convulsed by a Bible-belt de- 
bate over whether to allow the teach- 
ing of evolution in public schools, Ervin 
helped prevent such a ban by ridicul- 
ing it. “Only one good thing can come 
of this," he protested. "The monkeys in 
the jungle will be pleased to know that 
the North Carolina legislature has ab- 
solved them from any responsibility for 
humanity in general and for the North 
Carolina legislature in particular.” 

After serving three scattered terms, 
Ervin left the legislature to devote full 
time to practicing law with his father. 
"It was from him that I got the feeling 
that the freedom of the individual—no 
matter how lowly he is—is fundamen- 
tal," Ervin recalls. The elder Ervin was 
especially incensed at any hint of po- 
lice brutality. Young Sam was reluctant- 
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degree, and he ought to be sent to the 
gas chamber. But I can give him a fair 
trial." 

ON POLITICS: People in public life are 
sometimes subject to the same embar- 
rassment as that of a young man who 
was persuaded to become a candidate 
for the state legislature. His father tried 
to talk him out of it. "Son, don't go into 
politics. Before it's over, they'll accuse 
you of stealing a horse." Sure enough, 
the young man lost and went back home 
where his father recalled his horse-steal- 
ing prediction. "Pa, it was much worse 
than that," the young: man lamented. 
“They dern near proved it on me." 

ON SENATORS: Once a question was 
put to a Senate chaplain, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. "Doctor, when you pray, do 
you look at the tragic condition of the 
country and then pray that the Al- 
mighty will give the Senators the wis- 
dom to find solutions?" The chaplain 
replied, “Мо, I do not. I look at the Sen- 
ators and pray for the country." 

ON NEWSMEN AND THE PRESS: [am one 
of the few men in public life who doesn't 
complain much about his treatment at 
the hands of the press. The press takes 
me to task every once in a while, but 
they have always been very kind, not at- 
tributing my hypocrisy to bad motives. 
They have always attributed it to a lack 
of mental capacity. 


in 1937 as a superior court judge, in. 
1948 as a state supreme court justice. 

During his six years on the North 
Carolina supreme court, Ervin gained 
a reputation for making sound judg- 
ments and writing clear, well-reasoned 
decisions. His aim, he says, was to “write NM 
decisions that didn't need interpreta- SN 
tion," which are a rarity on many courts. ч 
Ervin is proudest of his role in the case 
of a black man who had been convict- 
ed of raping a white woman. Suspicious, 
Ervin pored over the trial’s 1,200 pages 
of testimony, decided that the evidence 
was inconclusive, and had the man 
freed. The Senator still recalls what the 
relieved but resigned man said: “Boss, 
we never get off death row. We are on 
death row from the day we be here un- 
til the day we die.” 

Turmoil. Ervin’s judicial career was 
briefly interrupted in 1946, when he was 
urged to run for the congressional seat 
held by his younger brother Joseph, 
who, suffering from painful osteomy- 
elitis, had committed suicide. Ег\ 
agreed only on condition that he wo 
not seek re-election; he preferred to stay 
in North Carolina. That preferenc 
abandoned again in 195 px 
death of one of the state’ 
ful Senators, Clyde 
William Umstead insi к 
tant Ervin replace Hoey. 
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in turmoil over what to do about the 
-rampaging anti-Communist antics of 
Wisconsin Senator Joseph McCarthy 
‘and the Supreme Court's Brown deci- 
sion ordering the desegregation of pub- 
lic schools. Ervin soon became em- 

> broiled in both battles. 

Senator after Senator timidly turned 
down the thankless task of serving on 
the committee that would. consider 
whether McCarthy should be censured. 
Lyndon Johnson, then minority leader, 
turned to Ervin because of his back- 
ground asa judge. Ervin served on the 
committee and wholeheartedly advo- 
‘cated censure after hearing the evi- 
dence. His first major speech on the Sen- 
ate floor denounced McCarthy for his 
"fantastic and foul accusations." Ervin 
declared that McCarthy should be ex- 
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pelled because he was afflicted with ei- 
ther “moral incapacity” or “mental in- 
‘capacity.’ After the Senate censured 
McCarthy, L.BJ. told Ervin:- “You 
showed that you don't scare easily.” 
Nor did Ervin shy from carrying the 
_ banner of Southern states against school 
integration, expanded voting rights and 
Opening public accommodations to 
` blacks. His arguments were based on a 
higher intellectual plane than those of 
- most Southern Senators, but this seemed 
a blind spot in his general devotion to in- 
` dividual rights. He held that the Su- 
preme Court should never have taken 
up the Brown case, that it was legis- 
1 lating rather than interpreting. He could 
: never see how federal law could force 
the Jon a hamburger stand to serve 


„ everyone, on the assumption that the 
s engaged in interstate com- 
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tent in his limited view of ka lerek О 
thority. Some of his scholarly КШ 
complain that Ervin's СЫН а 
seems tolack a 14th Amendment, whic 
provides for due process and equa 
treatment under the law. Ervin now 
concedes that, under the 14th Amend- 
ment, a constitutional case can be made 
for dismantling dual school systems, but 
he still insists that it provides no power 
to compel schools to integrate. 

In pursuing his independent course 
in the Senate, Ervin has deplored wire- 
tapping by federal authorities but has 
shown little concern about it at state 
and local levels. He drew the wrath of 
Women’s Liberationists by fighting the 
women's rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution, terming it the “unisex amend- 
ment” and contending that it would de- 
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prive women of such present legal 
benefits as exemption from the draft 
and freedom from prosecution for non- 
support of children, Despite his church- 
going constituency, he has fought at- 
tempts to permit prayer in public 
schools. The Constitution, he insists, has 
wisely erected a wall between church 
and state. 

With little fanfare, Ervin has used 
his chairmanships to advance individual 
liberties. He inspired the revised Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, claim- 
ing that servicemen were subject to ar- 
bitrary discipline rather than justice. He 
pushed through a bill preventing any In- 
dian tribal council from depriving an 
Indian of his constitutional rights. Er- 
vin led a reform of the bail system, giv- 
ing judges the power to release suspects 
too poor to pay bail but likely to ap- 
pear for trial. He secured passage of a 
bill limiting the use of lie-detector tests 
in screening federal employees. 
Ervin has exposed the widespread 
surveillance of antiwar groups, black 


militants and even Congressmen and 
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who was involved? If so, why does he 
not reveal all and spare himself the po- 
tential embarrassment of having the 
Ervin committee do so? 

Those questions go, of course, to the 
heart of just how much Nixon can be 
hurt by the whole sordid affair. A sur- 
vey conducted for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal by a Princeton, N.J., polling firm 
disclosed last week that Watergate is 
arousing widespread concern and is se- 
riously damaging the President and his 
party. Clearly, Nixon and his staff are 
going to have to face up to the con- 
sequences of Watergate and the man- 
ner in which the President’s re-election 
campaign was conducted. It is not 
enough to issue indignant denials and 
then claim that aides can discuss the 
matter only in secret or behind the 
closed doors of grand jury rooms. 

Ervin is not going to stand for that 
kind of evasion. For him, the Water- 
gate investigation is a matter not just 
of high politics or powerful personal- 
ities but also of the most profound con- 
stitutional principles. In a far different 
context (a criminal case in which Ervin 
as a state supreme court justice argued 
to free a convicted man), he stated his 
first concern. “What may be the ulti- 
mate fate of the prisoner is of relative- 
ly minor importance in the sum of 
things,” he wrote. “His role on life's 

stage, like ours, soon ends. But what 
happens to the law is of the gravest mo- 
ment. The preservation unimpaired of 
our basic rules of procedure is an end 
far more desirable than that of hurry- 
ing a single sinner to what may be his 
merited doom.” : 
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CONVICTED WIRETAPPER McCORD 1 


conclude, after a fair hearing, that Nix- 
on's top aides did not behave illegally 
ог unethically in last fall's presidential 
campaign. If so, they have nothing to 
fear from his committee. But if they 
are not clean, they can expect no for- 
giveness for sins against the spirit of __ 
the Constitution from this persistent. _ 
libertarian, who declares that "open di 
full disclosure of the governi 
cess is essential to the operati 
free society.” Mindful of the past, vig- 
ilant of the present and concerned about 
the future, Senator Sam Ervin warns: 
“Throughout history, rulers have in- 
vo secrecy regarding their actions 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Gray Goes 


L. Patrick Gray, a key pawn in the 
growing stalemate between Congress 
and the Nixon Administration, was ге- 
moved from the board last week, but 
not before one last attempt to salvage 
his confirmation as director of the FBI. 
For weeks, the White House, at least 1n 
public, had stuck by Gray while he was 
being grilled in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearings for his partisan 
handling of the agency and the Water- 
gate investigation. But his testimony 
had deeply embarrassed several top Ad- 
ministration officials and disillusioned 
some of his supporters in Congress 
Finally, at the White House's bidding. 
Attorney General Richard Kleindienst 
last week drove to the Capitol Hill of- 
fice of Senator James O. Eastland, chair- 
man of the committee, to sound out 
Gray's chances. Eastland told Klein- 
dienst that he would make another try 
to get the confirmation passed, but that 
he saw no hope. 

The following day, Eastland called 
his committee together on two hours' 
notice. Republican Senator Roman 
Hruska of Nebraska came prepared to 
spring the Administration's last gambit: 
a proposal to delay any decision on the 
nomination until the Senate completes 
its Watergate investigation, which 
might take a year or more and would 
have given Gray time to resign quietly 
in the interim. Gray’s most powerful op- 
ponent on the committee, West Virgin- 
ia Senator Robert Byrd, headed Hru- 
ska off with parliamentary maneuver- 
ing. When it finally became obvious that 
Gray’s confirmation would never get 
out of committee, the closed-door ses- 
sion was brought to an end, and Gray 
telephoned Nixon in San Clemente, 
Calif., asking him to withdraw his name 
from consideration. 

Ordeal. The congressional rebuff 
of Gray marked the biggest personal 
setback for President Nixon since the 
rejection of his appointments of Clem- 
ent F. Haynsworth Jr. and G. Harrold 
Carswell to the Supreme Court. Nixon 
said that Gray had been, the victim of 
“totally unfair innuendo and suspicion,” 
and defended both the White House’s 
request to see the FBI files on the Wa- 
tergate case ("completely proper and 
necessary") and Gray's compliance. But 
White House rationalizations notwith- 

standing, Congress seemed determined 
to diminish partisan influence in the ЕВ! 
in the future. 

Senator Byrd introduced a bill last 
week that would make the bureau an in- 

dependent (agency. not answerable to 
the Attorney General, whose director 
would serve seven years. Washington 
Senator Henry Jackson introduced а 
measure that would extend the term to 
15 years but require that any candidate 
have "extensive professional experi- 


ence" in law enforcement, including ten 
_ years in the FBI. Ие: 
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SOPHOMORES PARTICIPATING IN COMMENCEMENT CEREMONIES 


RACES 


Decade of Progress 


“A remarkable development has 
taken place in America over the last 
dozen years: for the first time in the his- 
tory of the republic, truly large and 
growing numbers of American blacks 
have been moving into the middle class, 
so that by now these numbers can rea- 
sonably be said to add up to a majority 


"of black Americans—a slender major- 


ity, but a majority nevertheless." 

That is the provocative thesis of a 
powerfully argued essay, “Black Prog- 
ress and Liberal Rhetoric," by Ben Wat- 
tenberg and Richard Scammon, that ap- 
pears in the April issue of Commentary. 
Presenting a wealth of data, the authors 
claim that 52% of the nation's black 
families have by now entered the mid- 
dle class—a. change. that is "nothing 
short of revolutionary." 

The article has already stirred op- 
position from civil rights leaders and 
others, who charge that it does not suf- 
ficiently emphasize that huge numbers 
of blacks are still in poverty. Critics also 
contend that the essay relies too heay- 
ily on U.S. Census figures, which, they 
say, tend to underestimate the number 
of poor blacks in the ghettos. 

Census statistics, however, are as re- 
liable as any, and Wattenberg and 
Scammon are thoroughly at home with 
them, Wattenberg was an adviser to 
President Johnson; Scammon, who now 
heads the privately operated Elections 
Research Center in Washington, direct- 
ed the U.S. Bureau of the Census for 
four years. They collaborated on one 
of the most influential books of recent 
years, The Real Majority, which noted 
that the bulk of the electorate is “un- 
poor, unyoung and unblack,”’ 

During the 1960s, the authors write 
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income for black families rose 99.6%: | 
while income for white families | 
creased 69%. In the North and Wet} 
young black married couples shove} 
even more striking gains. Where tk} 
head of the household was under 3% f 
median income rose from 78% of whit 
income in 1959 to 96% in 1970.3] 
most one-third of the nation's bli | 
families now earn more than $1008] 
a year. d 
Also during the '60s, the number 
blacks in low-paying jobs—in pritt 
households, in the service trades Шш | 
farms—declined from 4,000,000 Su 
million. The number who held es 
ally better-paying jobs jumped ual 
4,000,000 to 5.1, million. The J | 
rate for married black men Ove ori 
clined more sharply than it did ү ў 
US. population as а whole. AS T 
case of whites, the authors $å}: vend | 
95 out of 100 black married M 
at work, : je] 
The surge into the middle йй | 
ident in education as Wet: ih yout 
slightly more than a third of а КШ! 
black men finished four Yean gi 
school. By the end of E eca woe 
than half were graduating; ҮШ 
en did even beter with 41% Bla 
ing from high school in ! 
in 1971. College en 
climbed. Ten percent of b 
to 24 were attending СО rolled: y 
Six years later, 18% were €P yemeli 
Overshadowing this aoh сте) 
the public mind is the rapi“ „р 
the number of blacks ОЛ 48m 
from 1.3 million in 196010. bly 
in 1971. Yet the percents’ og f 
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orer during the decade, The 
came P: aply sought public assistance 
needy peor numbers—and got it. In- 
in f d welfare rolls were an indication 
crease C... vas showing more concern 
that зе not that the poor were 
H EA number. ЫШ eee ay 
c cri rate also creates a false 
| [Г cy Wattenberg and Scam- 
impres of the violent crime is com- 
mon: Ne the slums that upwardly mo- 
Dicks have deserted for better 
bile b Me ds Without the stabilizing 
neighbor of working families, ghettos 
into disintegrate. Unhappy as this sit- 
үа is, it is part of the price paid for 
ros. Write the authors: "It would 
Mey demagogic to pretend that 
Md progress of any group of people can 
be accomplished all- at once and with- 
out class fragmentation. | 
Wattenberg and Scammon give 
American liberalism much of the cred- 
it for improvements in black life. 
“Something did indeed happen in the 
1960s: the logjam broke—politically, 50- 
cially, legally, economically, even spir- 
itually—and there is no going back.’ 
They may underrate the role of the dec- 
ades booming economy, which made 
life better for everyone. But they wise- 
ly take issue with the apocalyptic view 
ofsome liberals that life-is inevitably be- 
coming worse for blacks. As long as 
blacks are portrayed as “stereotyped ex- 
amples of human misery and degrada- 
lion," they write, whites will scarcely 
want to welcome them into their neigh- 
borhoods, places of work or hearts. “It 
makes eminent sense, on the other hand, 
to demand of white middle-class Amer- 
Icans that they extend a fair and equal 
chance to those who, like them, earned 
their way into the middle class, as well 
asto all those millions who stand ready 
todoso once given the chance.” 


GUNSHOT VICTIM BEING TAKEN AWAY FROM DETROIT ROOFTOP PARKING LOT 


CRIME 


Murder City 


One day last week in Detroit, a law- 
yer їп a Hall of Justice courtroom in- 
explicably drew a gun and pointed it at 
the judge and a witness. The judge was 
not carrying the .38 caliber pistol that 
he usually packs, but three policemen 
in the courtroom drew their guns and 
killed the lawyer. A few minutes later, 
in a luggage shop in downtown Detroit, 
the owner and his clerk were discov- 
ered neatly trussed and executed, ap- 
parently in a robbery. A little after that, 
a prominent black psychiatrist was 
found dead in the trunk of his car. And 
still later that evening, police in the sub- 
urb of Roseville came across the bod- 
ies of a pair of young lovers in a car, 
victims of a murder-suicide, 

Since Jan. 1, there have been 187 
homicides in Detroit, 27% ahead of the 
rate last year in the city that normally 
revels in records. Last year Detroit (pop. 
1.5 million) had 601 homicides, or one 
for every 2,500 people. By contrast, 
Chicago, with twice as many people, 
had 711 murders; while London (pop. 
7.4 million) had only 113, 

Why is Detroit such a center for 
bloodletting? Police Commissioner 
John Nichols believes that the wide- 
spread possession of handguns is a basic 
cause. He estimates that there are some 
500,000 handguns around, or one for 
every three citizens of Detroit. Nichols 
is backed by the studies of Dr. Eman- 
uel Tanay, a professor of psychiatry and 
law at Wayne State University, who 
says that “Detroit is almost like an ex-. 
periment in testing the correlation be- 
tween the presence of guns and homi- 
cide.” Tanay notes that over a period 
of six years, the number of gun permits 
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tripled and the rate of homicides by fire- 
arms increased eightfold; in the same 
period, homicide by any other means 
rose by only 50%. 

Police say that the surge in own- 
ership of guns—most of them unreg- 
istered—started after blacks burned and 
sacked large parts of the city’s ghetto 
areas in the 1967 riots. “It seemed like 
everybody went out and bought a gun,” 
one officer recalls. Now that so many 
guns are handy, the argument over the 
kitchen table at 2 a.m., which might 
once have ended in a punch in the nose, 
has a good chance of ending with a bul- 
let in the gut. The police log offers these 
samples: an argument in the Red Dog 
Bar, a disagreement in Cherry's Pool- 
room, a quarrel over the whereabouts 
of the money from the welfare check, 
an argument over rent. Narcotics were 
involved in 1096 to 12% of the homi- 
cides; most of the victims and the mur- 
derers were black; one-third of the 
crimes remain unsolved. The majority 
of the murders continue to be the work 
of friends or relatives of the victims. 
Of 111 homicides in February, 72 oc- 
curred inside the home. And guns are 
used about 60% of the time. 

The high homicide rate is a cul- 
tural problem as well as a gun prob- 
lem. Detroit's need for unskilled labor 
has brought in vast numbers of rural 
Southern blacks and increasing num- 
bers of rural whites. Says Homicide In- 
spector John Domm: "The kids grow 
up in à culture of aggression, the poor 
and the black learn to get ahead by 
being aggressive. People who look for 
the police to solve this problem are look- 
ing in the wrong direction." Meanwhile, 
Dr. Тапау warns that the chances of 
getting murdered in a gun-laden so- 
ciety are so great that it is unwise ever 
to argue with a stranger during, say, a 
traffic mishap. 


LOS ANGELES 


Play It Again, Sam? 


An exception among American 
mayors, who often seem overwhelmed 
by urban woes, peripatetic Sam Yorty 
of Los Angeles is an indomitable boost- 
er who proclaims that "this city is the 
envy of the world." If Los Angeles has 
some troubles and tensions, the reason, 
as Mayor Sam never tires of explain- , 
ing, is simply that his own powers are se- 
verely limited in comparison with those 
of the numerous commissions and 
boards in the area. Anti-Yorty jokes, 
aimed at the mayor's do-nothingness, 
are as Common in Los Angeles as smo 
traffic jams and starlets. Cracks Jess 
Unruh, former Democratic Speaker о! 
the California Assembly and г 
contender for Yorty's job: "Thank € ac 
we have a mayor who doesn't meddle 
in civic affairs." : 

Last week Yorty, at 63, the running- 
est politician this side of Harold Stas- 
зеп, came in second to City Councilman 
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Thomas Bradley, 55, in Los Angeles’ 
nonpartisan mayoral primary. The two 
will meet in a runoff May 29. Trailing 
behind Bradley’s 36% and Yorty's 299% 
in the primary were Unruh, with 19%, 
and former Los Angeles Police Chief 
Thomas Reddin, with 13%. 

To Angelenos, the Bradley-Yorty 
runoff seems like a late show rerun. In 
-the primary four years ago, Bradley. 
who is black, topped Yorty by an even 
greater margin (39% to 26%), but May- 
or Sam won the runofi—after a cam- 
paign in which he injected the racial 
issue. This time Yorty vows that race 
will not be an issue but adds quickly: 
“Of course, Bradley will get the black- 
bloc vote." It will take much more than 
that to win; blacks make up only 18% 
of the electorate. ; 

More than any other candidate, 
Bradley has campaigned on the issues. 
By “down zoning” and developing a 
long-range growth plan, he hopes to lim- 
it the city’s population to 4,000,000 (it 
is now approaching 3,000,000). He calls 
for the building of a rapid-transit rail 
system, free public transportation for 
people over 65, and the appointment 
of a city ombudsman to help cut bu- 
reaucratic red tape. Yorty is content 
with merely echoing that Los Angeles 
is the greatest, and that he is the man 
to keep it going and growing the way it 
has been. As an aide says: “There is a 
kind of comfort with Sam Yorty.” But 
pre-primary polls showed that this year, 
in a two-man runoff, Bradley would win 
handily and that Yorty was the candi- 
date whom the largest share of voters 
(33%) least preferred in the whole field, 
In the unpredictable world of Los An- 
geles politics, contradictions and sur- 
prises are commonplace, and it is any- 
one’s guess who will emerge the winner 
in next month’s runoff. 
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NUCLEAR STRATEGIST FRED С. IKLE 


DISARMAMENT 


New Thoughts on 
The Unthinkable 


For three months the U.S. has gone 
without an official chief thinker of the 
unthinkable, the man who must pon- 
der U.S. strategies for averting nuclear 
destruction. Gerard С. Smith resigned 
last January as director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA) after negotiating the first round 
of the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 
The result was a treaty sharply lim- 
iting defensive anti-ballistic missile sites 
and an interim agreement. freezing of- 
fensive missiles at roughly current lev- 
els for the next five years. To take 
Smith's place, President Nixon’ last 
week named Fred C. Iklé 
(pronounced ee-CL AY), 
48, the author of three 
books on nuclear strategy 
and for the past six years 
head of the Капа Corpo- 
ration's social science de- 
partment. Swiss-born, Iklé 
emigrated to the U.S. in 
1946, got his Ph.D. in so- 
ciology at the University 
of Chicago, and later taught 
political science at M.IT. 

Iklé will take charge of 
an agency that has been 
considerably diminished in 
Scope and somewhat de- 
moralized in purpose, Some 
Nixon advisers felt that 
Smith had been too soft 
with the Russians in the 
SALT talks; so did Washing- 
ton Senator Henry Jackson, 
chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on National Security 
and International Opera- 
tions. Jackson criticized the 
fact that the U.S. had giv- 
en the Soviets a 3-to-2 lead 
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them a 40% edge in missile. 
submarines, even if US ай, 
qualitatively superior. He 
Pa Tequiring any fant 
ty on offensive arms to pro Ure 
itative and quantitative ede fi 
passed overwhelmingly in aliy, | 
House and Senate. both % 
Jackson also pressed 
House to reduce the role and 
Е Sta 
the ACDA in the second round 
talks, which began last mont 9 
did this by splitting Smith's for, 
in two. To handle the new Wd 
the Soviets, the President 4 S will 
О. Alexis Johnson, a career dj d 
tough negotiator and former Uni Oma 
retary of State. As director of the 
Iklé will concentrate on resa 
planning arms strategy. il 
Something of a maverick nucl a 
: AUS a ear a 
strategist, Iklé has specialized in m 
technical and political problems of arm i 
control. He is credited with devising ti 
“permissive action link,” а top-secr 
device for making it physically impo 
sible to arm a nuclear weapon withoy 
a release signal from a remote auth} 
rizing source. He questions what he cal; | ноор 
the “obsolete dogmas” of U.S. nuclei | 
strategy, specifically the idea that tx} terms 
U.S. missile forces must stand ready} mitme 
be launched at a moment's notice fron} got sc 
land or sea, and be capable of destroy: j hoped 
ing much of the Soviet population. In} ter his 
stead of maintaining a vulnerable ûr Î two m 
senal of nuclear weapons that can ti} W 
instantly triggered, he says, the US] 
should develop weapons that would be} 
totally invulnerable. Even if they wit) ly told 
buried so deep in the ground that the | respon 
could not be quickly launched, theirit Ae 
vulnerability would serve as the ШЕ е 
mate deterrent to surprise attack. 
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FLOODWATERS FROM THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COVER WEST ALTON, MO., 17 MILES NORTH OF ST. LOUIS 


terms of political and economic com- 
mitment from the U.S., he may have 
got something less than what he had 
hoped for. A communiqué issued af- 
ter his talks with Nixon said that the 
two men had reached “full consensus,” 
Which in diplomatic language means 
less than "full agreement." 

To Thieu's displeasure, Nixon gent- 
ly told him that he considers both sides 
responsible for the cease-fire violations. 
Nixon also urged Thieu to move faster 
inthe Paris talks toward setting up free 
&ections and reconciling with the Viet 

ong. For his part, Thieu left the im- 
[ш that he will not be willing to 
i Power with the Communists. His 
| ^S privately acknowledged that 


à leu Wants по political settlement, at 
| саз for the next year. 
Mi а 
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t San Cl munis, 21004 continue bombing Com- 
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of aid could drop to $100 million a year. 
By then, he hopes that his country will 
be on its way to doing as well econom- 
ically as Taiwan and South Korea. 
Recognizing that Congress will have 
to approve economic or military aid to 
Viet Nam, Thieu behaved like a good 
statesman in Washington, and he favor- 
ably impressed Congressmen. “А very 
able man," observed House Speaker 
Carl Albert. “Soft-spoken, but obvious- 
ly with a lot of steel to him." At a packed 
meeting of the National Press Club, 
where he was presented with a cake in 
celebration of his 50th birthday, Thieu 
declared. that the South Vietnamese 
army is now strong enough to defend 
the country without help. Then he said: 
"I can assure you one thing. Never, nev- 
er will I ask again American military 
troops to come back to Viet Nam." 


DISASTERS 


The Swollen Giant 


Throughout March the watershed 
states of the Mississippi River system re- 
ceived as much as three times their av- 
erage rainfall. There were no spectac- 
ular storms—just day after day of 
precipitation, until the earth, already 
saturated by abnormally heavy winter 
rains and early spring thaws, could ab- 
sorb no more. "We were one-inched tO 
death," explained Allen Pearson, direc- 
tor of the National Severe Storm Fore- 
cast Center. The runoff gradually dis- 
tended the Mississippi's major tribu- 
taries—in particular the Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and lower Missouri—until 
they jumped their banks last week, 

With that, the Mississippi itself be- 
came a sullen, swollen giant, toppling 
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lands and roaring through diversionary 
dikes. In St. Louis the river peaked at 
39.8 ft.—its highest level since 1951. 
Last week's flood ranked as one of 
the river's great disasters. It caused the 
death of 19 Mississippi Valley residents, | 
destroyed an estimated $150 million E 
worth of property and covered 7,000.- v 
000 acres;—an area slightly larger than Wi 
Maryland. President Nixon ordered the 
Coast Guard Reserve to help with res- 
cue and.evacuation—the first time it has 
been mobilized in peacetime. Every- 
where, the battle was being waged with ED 
rowboats, shovels and sand. On Kaskas- 
kia Island, smack in thé middle of the ki 
Mississippi 75 miles south of St. Louis, 
college students teamed with inmates 
from nearby Illinois’ Menard state pris- $ 
on to shore up levees and prevent the | 
historic site—Illinois’ first state capital 
—from being immersed. The bridge 
linking the island to St. Marys, Mo., lay 
six feet under water. \ 
As the Mississippi’s highest waters: 
bore down on Memphis and points 
south, the levee system was holding up 
well, but the danger remained. "What 
concerns us," said а spokesman for the 
Army Corps of Engineers in Vicksburg, 
Miss., "is that this is a long, slow crest. 
The odds against being spared heavy 
April rains go up every day. We are hop- 
ing that we can get through the next 
couple of weeks without a big down- _ 
pour." That hope seemed dashed earl 
last weekend as rains began to pelt p 
of the lower river valley and flash 
warnings went out for the entire 
of Mississippi, but the rains n 
let up, the warnings were ea 
riverbank residents return 
normal activities—w 
watching the гї 
said, "Dat Ole 
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Along with the freaky spring weath- 
er, who should be rolling through the 
Southland but redheaded! Stripper Tem- 
pest Storm, 45, the last of the big-time 
burlesque queens. This time around she 
appeared with a rock group called the 
James Gang and had a string of brand- 
new bookings: the college circuit. Tem- 
pest likes it fine. “College guys always 
used to pile into B-houses on Friday and 
Saturday nights, but now to have 3,000 
or 4,000 jumping up and yelling right 
on the campus—wow!” Do the students 
ask her questions? “The girls do. Mostly 
they want to know where I buy my lin- 
gerie. Was she thinking about retiring? 
“| could teach. Girls still need to know 
poise, finesse and femininity.” 
s 
It was one down and perhaps one 
up for Muhammad Ali. On the way to a 
possible match with new Heavyweight 
Champion George Foreman, Ali lost a 
twelve-round decision in San Diego to 
an unknown ex-Marine named Ken 
Norton. The unexpected loss probably 
scotched Ali’s chances of sharing a rec- 
ord $6 million-to-$10 million purse with 
Foreman. As consolation, the ex-champ 
` may get a crack at another title—pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford. “This is not 
simply a joke.” said Dr. Duncan Mac- 
leod, a fellow of St. Catherine’s. Col- 
lege, who wants to nominate Ali for the 
chair. “It may be time for ephemeral 
poets such as Ali to be recognized." The 
fighter's top-rated opponent in the com- 
ing vote by 30,000 Oxonians is British 
Poet Stephen Spender, heavily backed 
by W.H. Auden. So far, no one was plac- 
ing odds. 
в 
Singer Alice Cooper is the head 
ghoul of Grand Guignol rock. Painter 
Salvador Dali is the grand Dada of shock 
work art. What could be more fitting 
“than that Salvador should paint Alice? 
——Orthat Alice should pose wearing a mil- 
| поп dollars’ worth of borrowed jewels 
and surrounded by a coffee éclair, ants 
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ECDYSIAST TEMPEST STORM 
On the college circuit. 


апа а soft watch? But it wasn’t just a 
painting, Unveiled in Manhattan last 
week was a chronological hologram—a 
three-dimensional photograph inside a 
continuously turning cylinder. - Dali 
chose Cooper for this novel portrait, he 
said, because Alice is “the best expo- 
nent of total confusion I know.” 
a 

Back in Viet Nam to cover the af- 
termath of the war for The New Y ork- 
er, Author Frances FitzGerald paid a visit 
to Quang Ngai, a coastal lowlands prov- 
ince particularly vulnerable to Viet 
Cong incursions: While there, FitzGer- 
ald, the author of Fire in the Lake, a 
bestselling book about American in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, and Dan- 
ie] Southerland of the Christian Science 
Monitor were picked up by the Viet 
Cong, questioned and then released two 
days later. “Actually we asked them 
more questions than they asked us,” said 
Southerland. They were the first West- 
ern reporters to be captured since the 
January cease-fire took effect. 


Ë 
A good many Christian eyebrows 
were raised when Billy Graham, in the 
course of a press conference while vis- 


than the idea of rape itself» 
“Perhaps this is part of E DS Noe 
society s sickness." E Peri 
u ii 

"An egregious insult ta 
turning prisoners," said Se ош 
Defense Elliot L. Richardson CI 
tenest, most miserable e The 
any one individual in the Y ance 
our country," declaimed Cop Y | 
Robert Н. Steele of Conne Sim 
cause of their indignation EQ | 
Activist Jane Fonda; in a tele, Ашу, 
terview, she asserted that the MSS 
P.O.W.s who said they had тешїї 
tured were “liars and hypocrites" 
Fonda backed down, but not di Lat 
controversy. “It would be fool 
anyone to say there was no en fr 
she admitted. “But it is a lie to * m 
torture was the policy of the Non V 
namese." She did not say that her 
pertise was based on one short vam 
North Viet Nam, where she taki 
eight P.O.W.s but saw no camps, У 
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Over the years, ‘Tough-Guy Aci 
Edward G. Robinson put together oned 
the finest private art collections in lj 
world; his "children," as he cal 
his impressionist and postimpressiony 
paintings. Indeed, the works that heki 
when he died: two months аро were h 
“second family." The first had gonet 
1957-when he was forced by a divor 
settlement to sell 58.paintings and ot 
bronze, which Greek Shipping Марі 
Stavros Niarchos bought for $3,250.00 
Struggling with bad health, Robino 
63, returned to film work, bought bic 
14 masterworks from Niarchos 1 
rebuilt- his collection. Appraised 4 
$5,125,000, Robinson's second ш 
tion of 88 paintings was snapped up^ 


Manhattan’s Knoedler. Gallery, wie +. 
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Ada Beatrice Queen Victoria By] 
isa Virginia Smith, nicknamed oe 
top” because of her red hair, i k 
a long way from West Virgin 
gained fame and fortune at 
clubs in Paris, Rome and Mex 
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„You won't find this special 
edition at your local book shop. 
But it's a best seller neverthe- 
less. For the blind are as avid 
readers as the sighted. The 
Challenge has been to get books 
Into Braille fast enough. 
nes The Royal National 
Nstitute for the Blind, which 
EM CSS most of the Braille in 

ritain, has the continuing prob- 
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A best seller 
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lem of meeting that challenge. 
But they've found a workable 
solution. And it involves a 
computer. 

An operator who need not 
read Braille merely types words 
on a computer's typewriter-like 
keyboard. The computer, in 
turn, embosses the appropriate 
Braille patterns on sheets of 
paper. Accurately. And in quan- 
tity. The result is an increase in 
Braille production of all kinds... 
from Dickens to dictionaries. 

Whether it's producing 
Braille in the U.K., speeding 
"talking books" in the U.S., or 
teaching new skills to the phys- 
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| 
ically handicapped in Switzer- | 
land, men around the world are | 
looking for better ways to do 
things with computers to help. || 
|| 
| 
| 
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Computers help people 
help people 
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from the cattle ranches of the Northern Territory 
to the stock markets of Melbourne and Sydney. 


| We're the BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES... customs, laws, business potential and 
| the largest, longest-established free enterprise people through our International Division. 
| banking complex in Australia. No one is better qualified to provide this 
| We operate a nationwide network of valuable service than the BANK OF 
branches and really know the country, its NEW SOUTH WALES. 
| people, business and potential inside out. Just write to us: Chief Manager, | 
j Every year, a great number of overseas International Division, BANK OF | vg” 
| companies and individuals make а sure-footed NEW SOUTH WALES, Box No. 1, G.P.0., | Men 
| | entry to Australia and get to know Australia’s Sydney, NSW, Australia, 2001. id 
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The Bank that knows Australian business best. London 
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arking nights 
For Britons, it was bad enough that 
Bridge was dismantled and 
[ m Lake Havasu City, Ariz. Now 
m igry-old Albert Bridge, with its 
Maypote-ike piers. is being threatened 
"yy automobiles. Closed a year ago to 
have its underpinnings shored up, the 
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elast Victorian. 


bridge 5 
a ould be opened just for pedes- 
Шү ТП shops, its friends say. 
the бш © Campaign to ban cars is 
Poet Re ess of St. Albans, who invited 
I give Hes Graves over from Majorca 
x Victoria апа. “Не is one of the 
dep She said. Graves, 77, 
Sir John Juchess and Poet Laureate 
tires o a man collect 1,000 signa- 
tpa ball petition and dutifully blew 
боп for photographers. 
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Light on Lost Epochs 


Digging at widely separated sites 
—one on an island in the Aegean Sea, 
the other in western lran—two teams 
of archacologists recently made discov- 
eries that may require passages of an- 
cient history to be rewritten. Already, 
the objects uncovered by the scientists 
are shedding new light on two mighty 
empires of antiquity. 

The first find was reported by Greek 
archaeologists, who for the past SIX 
years have been excavating the remains 
of an important center of the highly ad- 

vanced Minoan civilization: a city that 
was buried under a blanket of ash and 
dust when the volcanic island of Thera 
(Santorini) erupted in a great explosion 
about 1500 B.C. Until now, the most 
important treasures unearthed by the 
diggers on Thera were several exqui- 
sitely beautiful frescoes; they show such 
tranquil scenes as swallows frolicking 
amid spring blossoms, two boys play- 
fully boxing, and a man apparently 
kneeling in worship (TIME, Feb. 28, 
1972). But they offer few hints about 
the naval power that helped Thera ac- 
quire its great wealth. 

Epic. The archaeologists have now 
found such evidence. Digging out an- 
other buried house last summer, they 
discovered fragments of a frieze paint- 
ed in a continuous strip on three of its 
walls. Partially restored by experts of 
Athens’ Byzantine Museum, the im- 
pressive 21-ft-long wall painting 
portrays 
epic of invasion and bloodshed. Spy- 
tidon Marinatos, the chief excavator 
and director of Greece’s department 
of antiquities, compares it to the 
Iliad. “Homer is poetry in words,” 
he says. “This is poetry in color." 

The painting, which consists of a 
series of miniature scenes, none 
more than 16 inches high, portrays 
a battle between a fleet of Minoan 
ships and an enemy flotilla off a 

coastal city. Following their victory, 


a detailed, DeMille-like > 


the Minoans land, sack the city and 
make off with its valuables. The b attle 
is vividly re-created; men can be seen 
falling from sinking ships and drown- 
ing. women jum in despair off tow- 
ers. and soldiers lead away looted cat- 
tle and sheep. In other panels. the 
conquerors are welcomed by thi? 1n- 
habitants of two other cities. This ac- 
tivity takes place against a lands.cape 
populated by l'ions, deer, panthers, leop- 
ards and even a griffin, the mythical 
creature with the head and wins of 
an eagle and the body ofa lion. 

From the faces of the people arid the 
type of sheep they raised, Marinatos 
concludes ‘that the action occurred on 
the coast of Libya. Either allies or col- 
onies of tne Minoans, the two friendly 
cities had apparently summoned naval 
help against a rival city. If Mariniatos is 
correct, һе frieze extends by at least a 
thousand years the known history of 
Libya; until now scholars have thiought 
that the earliest reference to Liby’a was 
in the chronicles of Herodotus, written 
about 450 B.C. The frieze also strongly 
suggests that Thera prospered th rough 
trade and occasionally conquest. For 
these. reasons, Marinatos is convinced 
that the frieze is “the most valuable his- 
torical document that we have obitained 
so far from the Bronze Age." 

The Middle East discovery was 
ma.de last Christmas Eve by a F'rench- 
ledi team of archaeologists. While dig- 
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ging at the ancient imperi; 
of Susa in western ante Persian cit 
struck a large stone object “ys enh 
citedly removed more eq AS Y 
{һег а hand and finally more fingers 
figure emerged. Even thoy we an 
and shoulders were missing 3: the head 
ics on the carved belt of the éroglypp. 
seven-foot-high, four-ton ER dn Шаһ 
ed that it was a figure of Ds Indica. 
Great, one of the most powe з t 
of the ancient world. Mul ru] 
During his reign, which las 
522 to 485 B.C., Darius controll e 
emipire that stretched from the A vag 
North Africa to India. Apart 12088101 
fact that he was renowned as а Om the 
arıd statesman, most details of nen 
and that of the Achaemenian d ЭШ 
-—which ruled ancient Persia fer 
centuries—are shrouded in the mis 
the past. The great bas-reliefs that Us 
rius ordered carved into a cliffside in M 
histun, some 150 miles to the north i 
Susa, for instance, tell of his accession 
the throne and his triumph over ain 
mies. But they are too fragmentary to 
offer a full historical record. Я 
Portrait. The statue of Darius 
should provide many missing details, 
Unearthed at the entrance of a newly 
discovered hilltop building near a pal- 
ace built by Darius, the figure is execut- 
ed in the fashionable Egyptian style of 
the day: dressed in robes, the king has 
his left foot forward, his left arm against 
his chest, and wears on his belt a dagger 
in a sheath decorated with winged bulls. 
According to the inscriptions, Darius 
("the King of Kings, the King of the 
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ph CEPI discovery, the archae- 
tha ext turn their attention to 
a P areas of the palace grounds, 
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nd the statue's missing head, 


ule | have rolled down the hill af- 
fro | шт ancient accident. They will be 
vs зоте 27 by the inscriptions іп the 
athe | three © ian, Elamite and Akkadian—as 
give Ше Egyptian hieroglyphics. In 
life | UU "i hieroglyphics say the statue is a 
nasty (ШШ If that is indeed true, finding 
hh pissing head will enable modern 
ssor |! nto gaze for the first time upon the 
t Da. таве of Darius, the King of Kings. 
nBe | f 
th " " 7 
ow. | ASoviet “Skylab 
JS. As usual, the Russians said not a 
тую | sd about the mission. But last month, 
. | when the Soviet tracking ships Gaga- 
arius nnand Komarov sailed out of the Black 
eal. | s passed through the Mediterranean 
newly | id headed full steam into the Atlan- 
a pal- | ie Western observers knew that some- 
(есш. | thing was up. The vessels are known to 
yleof | ur elaborate electronic gear and 
BN | serve as communications links between 
БАШ | Soviet spacecraft and ground control- 
lagger | bs Last week these suspicions were 
bulls dramatically confirmed when the Sovi- 
у ts orbited Salyut 2, а 17%-ton space 
0 hb. At week's end, they were expected 
o launch a smaller Soyuz spacecraft 
that would carry cosmonauts to the 
orbital lab, 
\ К launch of Salyut, which carries 
80 Of scientific equipment, marked 


\ шшш of the Soviet manned 
кү i after an interruption of 
ES d years. During the last 
лдан ш June 1971, three 
4 Nr Wed in Salyut 1 for almost 
| оцу ¢ onger than anyone had pre- 
NAM In Space. But the three 
: | bear. i p killed on their way back 
SE (бүр. atch of their Soyuz space- 
rine haps jolted by the ret- 
tina fatal i Prior to re-entry—result- 
бү; engi Oss of oxygen. Since then 
К ae have redesigned the 
dy. As vent a recurrence of the 
ease precaution, the 
п К also Wear their pres- 
a return flight, something 
S M ad not done. 
W re Oscow correspondent 
Oviete OMS strong speculation 
S that the cosmonauts 
m S aboard Salyut 2 un- 
Чу. Of the biggest polit- 
Viet leads year and a time 
mplish ership likes to show 
Ments. If the mission 
Ussians may well 
S Tom a U.S. space 
rd ,"'id-May launch of 
to 19 three astronauts 
S i Т 28 days. 
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Showdown in Montana 


Residents of eastern Montana are 
justifiably proud of their “big sky" 
country. Its green-brown prairie, dotted 
by scrub and ponderosa pine, stretches 
in austere grandeur to a distant hori- 
zon. But the stark beauty of this region, 
into which cattle and sheep ranches 
comfortably blend, is now being threat- 
ened by America's insatiable appetite 
for energy. 

The reason is coal. Beneath the prai- 
rie sod of Montana and the neighboring 
areas of Wyoming and North Dakota 
lie an estimated 1.3 trillion tons of coal 
and lignite—40% of the U.S.’s reserves, 
enough to power American industry 
and heat American homes for decades. 
Moreover, since the Western coal con- 
tains little sulfur or sodium, it will pro- 
duce relatively little air pollution when 
it is burned. This is especially impor- 
tant in cities with strict air-quality laws 
at a time when other clean fuels (nat- 
ural gas and oil with low sulfur con- 
tent) are becoming increasingly scarce 
and expensive. Best of all, the thick coal 
seams are close to the land’s surface and 
can be easily reached by ponderous ma- 
chines that peel back the prairie and 
gouge out the underlying coal. 

‘Such surface mining is so mecha- 
nized, however, that it would provide 
few new jobs for Montanans. The state 
is therefore considering ways to reap 
greater benefits from the coal in the 
form of economic diversification, great- 
er tax revenues and new jobs. The coal 
could be converted into natural gas at 
huge plants near the mining areas. Or it 
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STRIP MINE OPERATION AT COLSTRIP IN “BIG SKY” COUNTRY 


giant electric power plants in Montana, 
as recommended by the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation and some three dozen 
electric utilities. Then the electricity 
would be sent on long transmission lines 
to power-hungry cities on the West 
Coast and in the Midwest. 

The Montanans also insist that in- 
dustry pay the costs of remedying the 
environmental damage done by mining 
and processing the coal. Last year a spe- 
cial Montana task force reported that 
by the time the state's coal deposits are 
exhausted, some 800,000 acres of Mon- 
tana—an area larger than Rhode Island 
—would be chewed up and perhaps 
even made useless. 

If the coal-gassification and power- 
plant complexes were built, the report 
noted, more serious problems would 
arise. The new jobs created by indus- 
trialization would swell the state's pop- 
ulation from its present 700,000 to more 
than 1,000,000, causing a need for more 
services and more taxes to pay for them. 
Since the best antipollution devices 
available cannot filter out all the fine 
particles that go up the stacks or out 
the water-discharge pipes of new plants, 
there would also be more pollution. : 

Despite the gloomy report, says. 
Ted Schwinden, commissioner of sta 
lands, “many people feel that thec al 
will inevitably be developed.” To 
trol that development, the sta 
lature recently enacted on А 
ern the location of power р 
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mining electric utility, Western Energy. 

is operating an eleven-acre test recla- 
mation project at a working mine. The 
company has regraded the land and 
planted trees and several species of 
grass for a total cost of $700 an acre, 
which adds only pennies per ton to the 
total cost of obtaining coal. But local 
farmers and ranchers are not convinced, 
because reclamation is extremely dif- 
ficult in the semiarid region (average 
rainfall: 14 in. per year). “If I used as 

much fertilizer as they did on that test 


b site," says Rancher Wally McRae, 1 
Ey could grow grass on the roof of my 
ч house.” 


What most bothers thoughtful Mon- 
tanans is the lack of definitive infor- 
mation about the long-term effects of 
development. “We still dont know 
enough about such things as what will 
happen to rivers and underground wa- 

“ter supplies, about air pollution and 
population disruption,” says State Rep- 
resentative Dorothy Bradley. But the 
legislature recently voted down her bill 
setting a 24-year moratorium to study 
these problems before coal mining be- 

* gins оп а massive scale. Thus there seem 
‘to be radical changes in the future of 
the big sky country, highlighting a di- 
lemma that will become increasingly fa- 
miliar as the natural resources of the 
U.S. become scarcer: Should the resi- 
dents of one region of the nation be 
asked to give up their land and tradi- 
tions for the good of other Americans 
living hundreds of miles away? 


The Tree Rustlers 


3 In McHenry, Ill., a gentleman farm- 
er reported that at least four had been 
stolen. A Monticello, Ill.. landowner 
found that 20 had been taken from her 
_ property overnight. In Columbus, Ohio, 
ы eitizens discovered that five were miss- 
ing from a city park. The objects that 
- аге becoming increasingly attractive to 
Midwestern thieves are not the under- 
— world's usual stock in trade. They are 
black walnut trees, which are disappear- 
ing at an alarming rate from the north- 
central forests of the U.S., where most 
of them grow. In many places where 
the best of the giant shade trees once 
. stood, beautifying landscapes in Ohio, 
` Indiana, Illinois and lowa, there are 

now only ugly stumps. 1 

The lustrous, easily worked hard- 
wood of black walnut trees is prized by 
ture manufacturers the world over, 
ly because it can be made into a 
_ veneer to cover less expensive 
ods. But the supply is short. Every 
ear woodsmen in the U.S. cut about 
11 ein si more board feet than ma- 


` ture in state and commercial nurseries. 
As a result, logs from a large, top-qual- 
- jty black walnut tree can fetch as much 
as $15,000, nowadays—obviously well 
worth a midnight foray by tree rustlers. 

The wily culprits cruise around. 
wooded areas in Cars (one gang used 
airplane) during daylight hours to 


heir victim 


s, then strike. abaight puni 
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Armed with chain saws silenced with 
auto mufflers, they have to move too 
quickly to bother with the valuable 
branches (which are used for furniture 
legs and braces) or roots (which are 
made into gunstocks). All they want are 
the trunks, which they winch onto a 
truck and sell to sawmills to be pro- 
cessed for veneer. 

Sometimes the thieves will even ap- 
proach a farmer and offer to cut his 
deadwood. Then, says Craig Beek, head 
of Iowa’s Bureau of Criminal Investi- 
gation, “Zippo, like a flash, they'll take 
your walnut trees too.” Another ploy is 
to approach the landowner and ask to 
buy the trees, promising payment when 
they are sold to mills. The cutters then 
disappear with the logs, and the farmer 
never sees them again. 

James Vavra, an Illinois game war- 
den, has set up а makeshift defense 
against the black walnut marketeers. He 
has organized farmers to be on the look- 
out for trucks with winches on private 
property, and to report strange noctur- 
nal sounds to the local sheriff—especial- 
ly the mmmbrrp of a muffled buzz saw. 
Last month the system helped catch 
three thieves in Illinois’ De Kalb Coun- 
ty. They are now awaiting trial on 
charges of grand theft, criminal dam- 
age to property and criminal trespass. 

Despite alert farmers, the tree 
thieves are still reaping a rich harvest. 
Mill owners are too happy to see black 
walnut logs to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions, and new state laws designed to re- 
duce tree rustling are proving hard to 
enforce. Thieves.at work near Monroe, 
Iowa, added insult to injury. Spotting a 
black walnut tree near a house, they no- 
ticed that the residents. were not at 
home. In felling the towering tree, how- 
ever, they sent it crashing onto the 
house, causing $2,000 in damage. Un- 
daunted, they cut off the top of the tree, 
took the trunk and left the mess. 


DRAWING OF BLACK WALNUT TREE 
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Engaged. Rod Steiger 
wood's intense, burly charac 
(Al Capone, The Pawnbrok. a 
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36, his secretary. It wil] Be 
marriage, her second. 
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Married. James E г 
19, second son of the Eae Газы | Ay > 
(the Queen’s cousin) and 200 MO | ! 
of succession to the British thron i 
Freddy Duhrssen, 19, American sti a 
and member of a Suffolk со Uden 
both for the. first time; in Wane 
England. Lascelles, organist for han 
group called the Global Village Tr Jjjj 
ing Company, and Duhrssen met к | 
than a year ago and, according to qd 
bride, "fell in love in a veget na 
restaurant." Betarin | 
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Died. Eliot Elisofon, 61, staff pho | 
tographer for LIFE from 1942 until te | 
mid-'60s; following a stroke; in Man- Р 
hattan. “I wanted to point a camera” 
Elisofon once said, “at things that | 
thought needed attention.” Quitting з 
career as a commercial photographer, 
he covered World War II for LIFE in Af 
rica as well as in the Arctic, Europ 
and the Pacific. A camera artist who 
had a unique mastery. of color, Elise 
fon had a particular passion for the 
Dark Continent and its artifacts, which 
he lovingly recorded in his 1958 book 
The Sculpture of Africa. 
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Died. Ian Douglas Campbell, 6, 
eleventh Duke of Argyll and heredity 
chief of Scotland’s clan Campbell; fol: 
lowing a stroke; in Edinburgh. ү 
succeeding to the dukedom 1 195^ 
Campbell shocked his fellow pra 
opening the family estate at Invent 
Castle to paying visitors, then ар 
in a U.S. magazine ad camparer is 
kilt-clad salesman for Argyll “mate 
Married four times, the duke 
more headlines with his 19 
from Wife No. 3, Margaret í 
Sweeny Campbell, which bee 4000 N 
most expensive divorce case E 
in legal fees) in Scotland’s hist у: 
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Died. Herbert OT б СЯ 
soft-spoken stage director 192660 US, 
York’s Metropolitan Opera prot | Por 
whose consistently Success v ade Ve | t adn 
tions in the U.S. and Europe st sought pa i 
one of the opera world's m gen п у 
after régisseurs; О cancel, | Aner, 


Switzerland. 
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the Americans’ success. “Anyone who 
comes here has to be motivated,” she 
says. “You have to learn a new lan- 
guage, the school is constant hard work, 
and it’s difficult to get back into the 
States to practice.” 

Before they can intern or practice 
in the U.S., American graduates of for- 
eign schools must pass a special exam- 
ination administered by the Educa- 
tional Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates. Some American students 
feel that the tests, required by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the 
American Hospital Association, dis- 
criminate against those who fail to gain 
admission to U.S. medical schools. Oth- 
ers, noting the shortage of physicians 
in the U.S., see an A.M.A. plot to pro- 
tect the practices—and incomes—of 
American-trained physicians. Actually, 
the test is not insurmountable for most 
U.S. students trained in good foreign 
Schools; it is primarily designed to weed 
out students who are unable to speak 


fF pho. UM ү kd : ms бы тш b English or whose medical education is 
ntil the f Eck sear "m not up to U.S. standards. Many of those 


1 Man. || AMERICAN MEDICAL STUDENTS AT FREE UNIVERSITY OF BRUSSELS who pass go on to gain good positions 
amera” in the U.S. on hospital staffs or as in- 
_that | ` structors in medical schools. 

itting 2 

rapher, at Brussels and Louvain have a total of 

Binal | The Foreign Route more than 500 Americans, Some 800 at- Capsules 

Europe | With only a B average at the State епа the Italian university at Bologna; » Concerned about the growing 


151 Who University of New York at Buffalo, the medical school at Rome has 175 misuse of amphetamines, the U.S. Gov- 
; Eliso | Ronald Koval of Dover. N.J., knew more, many of whom make their pres- ernment last year restricted the produc- 
for the | that he faced tough competition when ence known every Thanksgiving Day by tion of the powerful addictive stimu- 
, which te applied for admission to medical playing in a football game that has be- lants, and has proposed still sharper cuts 
58 book shool back in 1965. So he was not sur- соте known as the Pasta Bowl. Mex- for 1973. Last week the Bureau of Nar- 
prised when each of his eight appli- . ico's Autonomous University of Gua-  cotics and Dangerous Drugs and the 
um “ons was rejected, one with a curt  dalajara has the largest contingent; it Food and Drug Administration went 
ЖА we wishing him success in another numbers 1,300 gringos among its 4,000 even further by recalling most diet 
bed dn But Koval refused to abandon students. drugs containing amphetamines. The 
: Arm lion to become a doctor. For The four-year course at Guadala- bureau made it illegal for manufactur- 
n p years, he has beenstudy- jara resembles an American medical ers to ship either combination diet pills 
156} | Brussel “igium’s Free University of school curriculum, but education at Eu- orinjectable amphetamines in interstate 
Mes | sels, and next month he will final- ropean medical schools is considerably commerce. It also requested manufac- 
e ceive his M.D. degree. different. Because European students turers to destroy their stocks of amphet- 
5i 353 б oval is опе of some 4,000 Amer- often enter medical training directly amine-bearing drugs and to recall and 
| socks droad. М, Studying for their M.D.s from high school, most schools on the - destroy those on the market. The ac- 
се made ied tg a of them were well qual- Continent require six or seven years for tionshould remove most amphetamines 
г divor ру b Overburdened U.S. med- ап M.D. compared with only three or from the market by June 30. _ 
yhigha | Cause ee ut were rejected simply be- four in the U.S. Before they get theirdi- ^ > Hyperhydrosis—excessive Sweat- 
ame P | far ro © Was no room for them. Last plomas, graduates of Louvain must take — iness—of the palms may not seem like 
КОШЕ „ample, Only some 13,000 of a one-year internship, while Mexican a major medical problem, but those who 
Я would-be physicians who ap- schools require a year of social service, suffer from a clammy grip can find the 
ed Mission to U.S, schools were usually in rural areas. Furthermore, condition both annoying and embar- 
E , Well those who were turned American schools increasingly empha-  rassing. Antiperspirants provide only 
ШЕЛ a 600 are trying the for- size clinical experience and put stu- temporary relief; radiation, which some 
» further Swelling the ranks dents into contact with patients early physicians use to destroy sweat glands, 
t dents overseas. in their training; European schools may cause dangerous skin conditions. 
adm 0 take that route, gain- —which have limited teaching-hospital Now Dr. Donald Dohn of the Cleve- 
à probet to a good school may  facilities—rely heavily on lectures and land Clinic reports that a safe and ef- 
ie School - For a start, many for- classroom work. _ : ,, fective remedy has been developed; pa- 
| еса | simply will not accept Despite these differences and diffi- tients with serious cases of hyperhydro 
anis! fact, laws in The Neth- culties, most Americans complete their sis have been cured by surgery. Fh 
sion 9 WitZerlang restrictordeny educations abroad, and manage to win operation, called an upper thorac 
most foreign students. the respect of their professors and class- sympathectomy, is performed Б; 
Schools give priority to mates. “American students are either ing an incision in the side of 
niver паба World-renowned exceptionally good or exceptionally апа removing those thoracic 4 
M lly School of Medicine bad,” says Dr. Antoine Dhem, à pro- (nerve connections) that relay impt 
andful of well-qualified fessor of anatomy at Louvain, "and the from the brain to the symp thetic MEA 
ally. But there are sev- vast majority are exceptionally good." voluntary) nerves tha nfluence sweat — 
îl do welcome U.S. med. Lynette Goodstine, 26, of Manchester, glands in the hands. So far, all 25 pa- 
they c ster | Conn. a second-year student at Lou- — tients who have кено: have 
ined wari nds. 
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BIXBY & AIDE IN NBC'S "THE MAGICIAN” 
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Cops and Comedy 


TV programmers are like astrolo- 
gers: every spring they nervously plan 
for the future by trying to predict what 
the viewing public will be buying in the 
fall. Since they all follow the same ar- 
cane guidelines, the Nielsen ratings, 
their predictions are usually much alike. 
As the networks completed their fall 
lineup last week, the pattern was clear: 
cops and comedy—and precious little 
in between. 

Changes. NBC, which finished up 
the current season* slightly behind CBs, 
announced the biggest changes, with the 
introduction of nine new shows. Its old 
Tuesday night lineup, which included 
4 movie and rotating news and docu- 
mentary specials, will be thrown out en- 
tirely, and three crime-oriented hours 
will take its place. Four half-hour sit- 
uation comedies will go into the sched- 
ule to replace such shows as Laugh-In, 
which is now only a tired reminder of 
the hit of the '60s, and Circle of Fear, 
which tried to be ghostly but was never 
more than ghastly. In The Magician Bill 
Bixby, in the title role, plays a top-hat- 
ted Robin Hood who aids the distressed 
when he is not pulling rabbits out of 
hats. Comedian Dom DeLuise will play 
a clerk in the lost and found depart- 
ment of a New York bus line. Like such 
hits as All in the Family and Sanford 
and Son, the new show, Lotsa Luck, has 
been adapted from an English series. 
The Girl with Something Extra is billed 
as a romantic comedy series about a 
young bride who has one funny problem 
—she can read people’s minds. The 
woman with something extra will be 
Sally Field, who a few seasons ago was 
a flying nun in an ABC comedy. It is eas- 
ier, itseems, to kick the habit than dump 
inane scriptwriters. : 

As befits its success, CBS will do lit- 
tle tinkering with its formula. In a sur- 
prising but vastly appreciated decision, 
it will drop the atrocious Bridget Loves 
Bernie. Though the show began the sea- 
son with high ratings—the result of fol- 
lowing No. 1, All in the Family—it 
dropped steadily and was beginning to 
hurt the popular Mary Tyler Moore 
Show, which followed it. Viewers tend 
to stay with one network through the 
evening, and Bridget's continued pres- 
ence, the programmers figured, was en- 
dangering CBS's ratings for all of Sat- 
urday night, which the network now 
dominates. In keeping with the overall 
trend, CBS will introduce two new half- 
hour comedies and four crime shows. 
The thrillers will include Shaft, with 
Richard Roundtree repeating his mov- 
ie role as a flamboyant black private 
eye, and Cojack, starring Telly Savalas 
as “a tough but compassionate" cop. Sa- 
valas won acclaim this year in a similar 


я РУДА used to pe called “summer reruns” now 
;, Begin as early as ary, 
ublic Domain. eft TRAC i Collection, Haridwar 


role in CBS's The Marcus. 
ders. Another thriller will woo" Mu, 
Mason back in a new series Pen 
Perry has to be found, howe Апо 
the old one, Raymond Bur Sine 
fighting crime from his wheelon % 
NBC's Ironside. “ichair On 
After waiting for the ot 

works to reveal their lineups, AS пе 
nounced а carbon-copy sched S M 
shows were dropped, including th B. 
boring Julie Andrews Hour 2 
Sominex that seemed to put iic 
ers to sleep. (Julie will, however ks 
back for six hours of specials.) ie 
ple of with-it comedies were АШ 
Mr. and Ms., a story about two E 
ried lawyers with a Women's Lib told 
and Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice Ne 
itized TV version of the racy 198 
movie. Thursday night will be given 
over entirely to fast action, with Kun 
Fu and The Streets of San Francisca 
two current series, and TOMA, which 
will star Tony Musante as a cop who 
"relies on his wits and imaginative dis 
guises” to bring the varlets to justice 
Every fourth week ABC will even give 
the viewer science fiction cops and rob. 
bers. In Cyborg, Lee Majors will play 
a test pilot whose body is rebuilt after 
a crash to make him a superman—ant 
a super crimefighter. Since NBC put it 
long-running Western Bonanza out W 
pasture last year, Lorne Greene has 
taken off his spurs. Next season he 
will don a business suit to play t 
star of Griff for ABC. In keeping wilt 
next fall’s guns and chuckles accent 
Griff will be a former cop turned pr 
vate detective. Who knows? With a lit 
tle luck, he may even track m 
good show or two in what sounds t 
the most unpromising season in ye 
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| | mere Intelligent Life on Commercials? 


| we 


intended to observe this little ball “RTH” for a 
eriod. But we developed engine trouble over 
by the time we entered orbit, we were only get- 
rears to the gallon. In our brief visit, however, 
| what generates those high-frequency signals 
amming our radio telescopes. It is a small 
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all land area between two oceans. 
EE is the display window of the national store. Its 

'handise, like all valuable goods, is displayed against a 
ne t vapid background. This background is called PRO- 
is MING and is of no importance. The key elements 
s broadcast day (and night) are called SPOTZ. These 
ЖТ? are 30 seconds to 60 seconds long and cost their man- 
yfacturers about $500 per second. Programs, by contrast, 
owt $50 per second. 

From observing SPOTZ we are able to report the fol- 

loving conclusions: — : 
The YEWESS is a vastly troubled land, emerging from 
a complex, ambiguous struggle against an implacable foe, 
Tie name of this enemy is WETNESS. New scientific weap- 
ons, however, go on like a powder and give unprecedented 
protection. Thus, for the first time in this soul-searing con- 
її, there is the fragile promise of peace. 

» To amuse themselves YEWESSERS also sing and 
tance, To this end, the SPOTZ, which are also called com- 
nercials, sell them an entertainment called NOSTALJYA. 
According to the announcements, the top numbers for 1973 
dude The Hut-Sut Song, Moonlight Serenade and The 
Woodpecker Song. The year’s most highly regarded artists 
үе Andrews Sisters and Snooky Lanson, singers; Sam- 
eran Glenn Miller, bandleaders; and Woody Wood- 
Wien es ingenious people are bothered by many plagues. 
iy Mom Ue appears, the person moves in ten quick, 
ne yell a ns and booms: “No headache is going to make 

my son [or daughter].” Thereupon the victim takes 


TEEV 


Amir ; T : А 
iculous White tablet, which dissolves in the stomach fast- » 


ther tablet. Just 3.1 seconds later, this incredible 
the victim to change his outlook and handle the 
Ousehold chores with ease. Other tablets si- 
drain all eight sinus cavities, rearrange the 
pai Sic and style the hair in 3.2 seconds. 
| за, П persists ог recurs, YEWESSERS always see а 
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ry SPOT involving the young, 

ildren to 4.9 white ones. Their 

cial ratis : ing. At adult cocktail parties, 

hequa 211015 2.2 black couples to 6.8 white. They 
So SIR Candlepower. 

WESSERS dwell in apartments, where they 

Of a flimsy medicine cabinet. All others 

evel houses, The males are cranky in the 

аа Shed when the coffee is not bitter or the 

atable. Then they beam and demand to know 
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the name of the product, which they repeat nine times. The 
wives then proceed to their day, which consists of eight hours 
of unmitigated jealousy and fear. The jealousy is exhibited 
at wash time. During this period they stare enviously at their 
neighbor's laundry, which is always whiter—and the colored 
things brighter—than their own. With wide eyes» they then 
proceed to learn a series of mysterious monosyllables, among 
them Biz, Fab, Cheer, Dash, АП and Bold. They do not ex- 
hibit fear until nightfall, or on weekend afternoons. At these 
points the MOTHER-IN-LAW arrives for a white-glove in- 
spection of the home. This includes a revealing scrutiny of 
the kitchen (with its telltale odors), the male's collar (with its 
inevitable ring) and the salad (too vinegary). On the next 
visit, 3.8 seconds later, all is perfection, thanks to the in- 
tervention of a remarkable product that scents the air, san- . 
itizes the collar, emulsifies the dressing, rearranges the back- 
ground music and restyles everyone's hair. ; 
> Children are encouraged to visit their father's place of 
business. There they interrupt proceedings with a ritual cry: 
"Only one cavity!" Children may also be seen in the early 
morning, when they ingest the seven essential vitamins ev- 
ery child needs for perfect health. Toward evening they grow 
pale and cough until a powerful potion brings speedy relief. 

» YEWESSERS each chew 180 Ibs. of gum a year. This 
was deduced from the size of the gum package (roughly 3 ft. 
in length). 

> АП YEWESS pets are fussy but highly literate eaters 
who meticulously examine the labels of their canned food be- 
fore dining. 

> YEWESSERS sing while eating and drinking. The song 
is usually an apostrophe to hamburger or a dithyramb ded- 
icated to cola, un-cola or the beverage the citizens are for- 
bidden to quaff on-camera: beer. 

> After the singing and eating, the YEWESSERS are re- 
morseful and repair to salons, where they shed unsightly 
pounds and inches with the aid of wonder-working machines. 

» An elaborate etiquette prevails at supermarkets. Con- 
sumers are encouraged to squeeze the white bread and for- 
bidden to squeeze toilet tissue. They are also urged to look for 
chickens by name, beef by price and coffee by reputation. 

> АП waitresses, dishwashers and plumbers supplement 
their incomes by peddling products to customers. These prod- 
ucts range from paper towels to soaps, and are invariably su- 
perior to the leading brand. 

» The YEWESS is really two nations. Citizens of one pre- 
fer the Pink Pad; citizens of the other buy the Blue one. 

» The automobile is the greatest friend nature ever hàd. 
Cars are affectionately named for animals (cougar, 
mustang, falcon, impala); gasolines keep en- 
gines clean; and there are seldom more than 
three vehicles on the road at any time. 

At this point in the time-space con- 
tinuum, we found it necessary to re-enter 
the intergalactic void for our millennial 
tune-up. As for your query: Is there in- 
telligent life on RTH? Having peered at 
length at the little windows, our answer 
must be negative. How about a visit to 
Jpiter? The only SPOTZ there are the 
ones caused by meteors. = Stefan Kanfer 
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This is the third of a four- 
part series in which TIME exam- 
ines what may be the beginning of a pen- 
dulum swing away from liberalism, rationalism and scientism. In 
the first part of the series, TIME’s Behavior section discussed “the 
rediscovery of human nature" by behavioral scientists. In the sec- 
ond, the Religion section considered the decline of interest in sec- 
ular problems and the renewed search for the sacred. This week 
the Education section examines recent reappraisals of some of 
the purposes, methods and results of schooling. 


OR generations, the schools have had a mission 

in the U.S. that went well beyond simple learn- 
ing. Writing in 1848, Horace Mann declared that education was 
“the great equalizer of the conditions of men—the balance-wheel 
of the social machinery.” Most Americans would readily agree. 
To Mann and those who followed him, the public school system 
was what made U.S. democracy possible and guaranteed its pros- 
perity as well. 

In enshrining education, Mann built upon a Western tradi- 
tion rooted in the Enlightenment. John Locke believed that all 
minds at birth were blank slates and all children were equally 

- and infinitely educable. To Rousseau, education made men good, 
and through them made society better. But for the most part in 
England and France those notions remained only ideals, kept 
from fulfillment by the twin barriers of social class and privilege. 
In the New Worid, however, they flowered into a secular re- 

ligion. Ragged immigrants were supposed to be molded into Amer- 
icans through their education, which provided even the poorest 
child with the opportunity, in theory, for a rich and happy life. 

For many educators and policymakers, this exalted concep- 
tion of education has paled in recent years. They have begun to 
question whether schools are really the in- 
struments of equality they were thought to be 
- and to wonder whether there are elements 
in man that are beyond the reach of educa- 
tion. Other doubts have arisen as well. In many 
schools there is a tempering of the recent en- 

—thusiasm for “open education," a new ver- 
sion of the progressive movement of the '30s. 
And finally there is debate about the purpose 
of a college education, which had come to be 
looked on rather narrowly as insurance for 
eventual careers with at least some status as 
well as good pay. The underemployment—if 
not unemployment—of many graduates to- 
"day has contributed to quiet reappraisals of 
the monetary value of their education. 

The crisis of doubt about education as an 
equalizer began in the '60s after it became ob- 
vious that the schools were not performing 
their historic function for black and Spanish- 
speaking Americans. At first, most educators 
believed that all that was needed was a series 
of reforms. Thus schools were to be integrat- 
ed to wipe out unequal facilities. Compen- 

satory education programs like Head. Start 
and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 were to help poor chil- 
dren do as well as middle-class children. 

Billions of dollars M in the name 

those reforms, but very ittle concrete evi- 
рше of success could be found. Rand Corp. 
researchers, for example, discovered that for 

udy identifying a school program that 
ther equally good study салст Put 
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ed that the practice was ineffective. To many obse 

1 sults did not mean that th 2 PC МӘ ( 
couraging resu at the reforms had fa; 
that more time—and better-run programs—were nee ailed i 
concluded, however, that the fault lay in expecting Saed О i 
education. They began to doubt whether any amount eat р Jer 
reform could enable schools to transform their student Money В gp Cole 
and prosperous citizens. Some critics questioned WHEE hi 
even a proper goal for schools, arguing that poverty is atr 
tacked directly, through such means as income redistribui i 

The most impressive evidence of the schools’ inability Fr 
shape society came in 1966, when Johns Hopkins Soc Ong 
James S. Coleman finished a massive report on the differen d 
tween schools attended by whites and those attended by ud 
ities. Analyzing studies involving more than 600,000 ЇЙ 
60,000 teachers in 4,000 schools, Coleman concluded that ie 
were far fewer differences in physical facilities, curriculums їн 
teachers than anyone had suspected. Moreover, he found ü 
the most variation in the achievement of students occurred noth. 
tween schools but within the same school. His conclusion: “Far 
ily-background differences account for much more variations 
achievement than do school differences." 

The Coleman report was virtually ignored at first. In tint 
however, its conclusions reached out to critics like Berkeley Bi 
ucation Professor James Guthrie, who attacked Coleman's е 
idence as unreliable “dirty data" involving the wrong kind MM" 
tests, a biased sample of schools and a too narrow definition ы: 
school "effectiveness." Nevertheless, Coleman’s line of reasons 
gradually gained acceptance by a number of policymakers МЕ 
concluded, rightly or wrongly, that spending money on schol 
made less difference than was formerly believed. i 

Coleman’s report also sparked a new study to determine № 
much effect schooling has on students’ future income. In айруу, 
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fall (Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of 
he Spool in America), Sociologist Christopher Jencks 
| pnd SC yard colleagues concluded that even if all children 
a А do equally well in equally good schools, that 

d vould not erase economic inequality. 
d scholars argued that economic success is not pri- 
the kind of schooling a person has but "to luck or 
wily ue | easured differences in personality and on-the-job 
fi^ pile, unt Thus if social policymakers want to end economic 
e must attack the problem by such means as pay- 
ality lements to the poor, providing them with more 
me SUP forcing employers to lessen the enormous gap be- 

of their best-paid and worst-paid workers. 
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B panan abilities measured by IQ and achievement tests, 
ler The Prone methods of analysis. To M.LT. Economist 
Ty, ate writing in the current Harvard Educational Re- 
| Dm a book is an intellectual dead end whose conclu- 
ER less it үа as “Nothing affects anything.” Nev- 
—- Rrünity" t ed mightily to the argument that "equality of 
| Even befor m to good schools is far from a panacea. 
E ons for € Jencks published his findings, there were other 
llary Stoning the effectiveness of equal opportunity. 
on rllocracy—a system under which people are re- 
MA basis of birth but of hard work and ability 
len € goal of egalitarians. But if people's abilities 
mined by heredity, not education or even home 
^ meritocracy would tend to permit only the ge- 
ү to rise to the top. In that case, a meri- 
eno fairer than an old-fashioned aristocracy. 
е beste decades, the topic of genes had been avoid- 
‘eley Б because of its political implications. Then 
at репе Sychologist Arthur Jensen published an essay 
Qai ere ее largely responsible for the average 15- 
БС found between American blacks and whites. 
at determi 


lacks as a group 
md primarily to genes, 


due to environmental disadvantages. His main point is that the in- | 
heritability of intelligence can lead to a rigid class stratification | 
In а meritocratic society. Achieving equal opportunity in edu- ; 
cation might well lead to greater inequalities in society than we 
now suffer, he argues; the more easily the intelligent and able in- 
dividuals can rise in society and displace dull ones—of any color. 
—the more important will inherited differences become. 

Just such a scenario was imagined in 1958 by English Soci- 
ologist Michael Young, who coined the word meritocracy. By 
the year 2020, Young wrote in a fable called The Rise of the Mer- | 
itocracy, 1870-2033, tests were given to three-year-old children 
to determine what schools they would go to and how high they | 
would rise in society. Each occupation had a requisite IQ—to be 
a psychologist or sociologist required a score of 160. Intermar- 
riage of the most intelligent people assured their children top rank. | 


IRIS SCHNEIDER 


REN AT SCHOOL: DOES EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY HELP OR HURT? 


Herrnstein sees this vision as the coming shape of America. 
Not so Geneticist Theodosius Dobzhansky of the University of 
California at Davis. In a new book, Genetic Diversity and Hu- 
man Equality, Dobzhansky agrees with Herrnstein that the pres- 
ent trend toward making people's environments—and educations 
—equal will cause hereditary differences to loom larger. And IQs 
are indeed largely inheritable, Dobzhansky says, citing 50 in- 
dependent studies in eight different countries. But even if intel- 
ligent people intermarry and have intelligent children, the 1Q is a 
narrow concept and there are many other traits that make peo- 
ple successful or unsuccessful. Therefore Dobzhansky denies that 
a meritocracy would lead to a permanent caste system, as Herrn- 
stein feared. “The caste system in India was the grandest genetic 
experiment ever performed on man," writes Dobzhansky. For 
more than 2.000 years the Indians tried to induce "genetic spe- 
cialization" for different kinds of work, and they failed. All castes 4 
today contain highly intelligent people. An Untouchable serves _ 
as Defense Minister in Indira Gandhi's Cabinet. 

To Dobzhansky, the merits of making educational op 
tunity more nearly equal outweigh the possible dangers. But, t 
does not mean sending everyone to the same kind of school, 
inherited trait, he emphasizes, can be enhanced or stunted | 
bringing or training. Different people, carrying diffe: 
endowments, should have different environments in ordi 
talents to blossom. “A potential musical virtuoso Shes Nalgene 
portunity to develop his powers if he is prevented from entering 
a conservatory of music and is obliged instead to undergo the 


same training as, for example, future engineers.” 


In Herrnstein's view, too, schools should use tests to uncover 


children's inherited strengths and build on them, instead of act- 


h society tries 


‘where there is none. Those not gifted should learn а trade.’ 
The shape of the economy today argues In less theoretical 
terms for an open-minded attitude toward learning such skills as 
| welding and carpentry instead of, or along with, philosophy and 
| history. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated that only 
20% of the jobs in the 1970s will require education beyond high 

| school. Yet the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education fore- 
cast last week that two-thirds of America’s high school graduates 
i [с be continuing their schooling. Already, according to the com- 


|} mission, nearly 30% of male graduates of four-year colleges are 
in blue-collar, sales and clerical jobs. There seems likely to be 
lleven more serious underemployment of talent in the future. In 
fact, the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare pro- 
| jects that over the next decade an average of 2/4 people will be 
I competing for every job that actually requires a college education. 
That dismal prospect has already caused many young people 
to opt for job skills instead of the liberal arts. Enrollments at vo- 
cational schools have boomed, and the schools’ image has some- 
İl what improved. Declares D. Reid Ross, director of the St. Louis 
17 Regional Industrial Development Corp.: “Vocational education 
I is no longer for dummies and ding-a-lings.” His organization has 
devised television commercials and a 13-minute film to sell the 
idea that “no openings exist in the job market for a degreed but un- 
skilled person." The film lauds training in welding, carpentry and 
"drafting as "great for people who want to get out on their own 
land earn enough money to be independent and happy.” 
Кі, The idea of a two-track system still strikes many people as re- 
\ actionary, suggesting the classbound education of Europe. Even 
in the unlikely event that the status of different jobs could be ig- 
nored, not many schoolmen—or parents—are willing to test young 
children and firmly pack the less intellectual ones off to voca- 
f tional school. Such a step belies the American credo that ev- 
үү eryone should go to high school and have the opportunity to go 
li! onto higher education. To many, it adds up to an assault on equal- 
| ity. Still, the notion that there should be more choices in edu- 
| cation is taking hold at all levels. 
a At the elementary level, the most talked about recent trends 
WI) have been the free-school movement and open education. Both 
| are loosely based on the idea, as expressed by Rousseau and de- 
Í veloped more fully by Psychologist Jean Piaget and others, that 
children are innately curious and can learn at their own speed 
| with a minimum of direction from their teachers. No one has dis- 
| proved this principle, but it has turned out to be difficult to put 
into practice. Free schools (which often charge tuition— "free" re- 
fers to-the system of teaching) are usually the creation of liberal 
or radical parents who want to give their children alternatives to 
what they consider the stultifying effects of traditional schooling. 
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STUDENT JOHN ALSOP IN HIS LOG CABIN: IN SEARCH OF WISDOM AND SEASONING 


Many are excellent schools but often fail within а 
lack of money or leadership. The numbers of chia ог 
have never been large—perhaps one-tenth of 1% en ШҮ | 
students—and the movement Is now leveling off, Of the Dati | 
Not so the interest in the open classroom, the flex; WE 
teaching that is sweeping the public schools. Usuall exible Ww 
desks and fixed. weekly lessons are abandoned, Сыр 
from one study project to another, theoretically Follows dren тоц 
tive curiosity and learning at their own uneven rates Thee thei ny 
ciples are reminiscent of John Dewey’s progressive hil W prin 
40 years ago. Open education, however, emphasize l Osophyn 
eries about how children learn, uses more teaching mac Чу, 
gives the teacher a more difficult task—to know just who E 
is ready for his next stage of development. The move AAN the chij 
ing so rapidly that few teachers are prepared for SCR gro 
fewer parents. Says Roland Barth, an elementary schol Ve 
in Newton, Mass.: “Most parents view open classrooms rni 
untried experiment with their children's lives—a вап risky, 
taken.” In a new book, Open Education and the Americas n 10 
he warns that as the new system is now being applied, child chog, 
too often taught such subjects as weaving and РОО 
school, and the three Rs at home by their weary parents, TE 


AS for college, the “free university” movemen 
with its student-designed courses in Hermam 


Hesse’s novels or radical politics, has fizzled out. There is a gener 
sense that everything is back to normal on the nation’s campuss 
—that young people have happily gone back to their books afte 
all the malaise and general hell-raising of the late '60s. But acu. 
ally the discontent has not disappeared; it has only become les 
strident. Although there were large increases in the numbers o 
women and blacks in last fall's freshman classes, the rate of col 
lege attendance among white males is the lowest in eight years. 0f 
the nation's white 18- and 19-year-old youths, 47.3% were in cel: 
lege in 1969; in the fall of 1972, that percentage dropped to 39.6% 
The lessened value of a degree on the job market, as wella 
the end of the draft, largely accounts for this declining enrol: 
ment. But there is another factor. Emory Sociologist Abbott 
Ferriss points also to the large and growing number of “dro 
outs, not just from school but from society—a hang-loose ger 
eration.” There are now about 200,000 young men who are v 
in school but are not working. “Pinning down exactly what thes? 
young people are doing is very difficult,” says Ferriss. But the cur 
rent suggestions are that they won't pick up college later. 
At Harvard, the number of students on leave has grown ^. 
200 to 300 in three years. Explains the Rev. James E. Thome 
nior tutor of Harvard's Adams House: “Sometimes students lê 
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tthecit | Wo is over 30 knows, and it may be more than what people 
> inder 30 know. There are mysteries into which the old must ini- 


wn ЮТ Ше the young, and not merely the other way round. I guess we 


omas. | dft Coming to believe į i in.” 
on 8 € In seasoning again. 


ат 


{гу can't do something fairly elementary without first answer- 
inganumber of grand metaphysical questions. Ms 

Joyce Maynard, 19, a "stop-out" from Yale, writes in her 
book Looking Back: A Chronicle of Growing Up Old in the Six- 
fes: "We're all in search of sages. What's really going on is our 
search for a prophet, for someone who can, for a change, tell us 
the answers.” This search is partly responsible for the popularity 
among youth of Carlos Castaneda’s books on the Yaqui sage 
Don Juan (TIME cover, March 5). “Don Juan probably repre- 
nls the return to some appreciation of traditional wisdom,” 
“ys Presbyterian Theologian Sam Keen. "With the worship-of- 
jouth cult of the past 15 years, we lost sight of one of the aspects 
education. There is now a return to the relationship of student 
b master, to the belief that there is something that somebody 


8 search of such seasoning, John Alsop, 21, a 

MH Alsop ; nephew of the syndicated columnists Joe and Stew- 
| 00, Jo ES to the woods of Maine. A graduate of Grot- 
Topped out of Yale after one month. He has now en- 


С College in Maine, in part because it gives him a 
nd weekends with “the best teacher I've ever had,” a 
year-old Maine logger named Ambrose Wintle. From 
o Ins the arts of sharpening axes, chopping trees and 
al etsludente OS, and absorbs a practical, earthy philosophy. 
C approach 00 have taken what amounts to a latter-day So- 
| 0s eri $ to education. They cluster around teachers like 
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get out of the business of deciding what people must learn." 

The deschoolers' ideas have been tried out for two years in Ev- 
anston, Ill., by two doctoral dropouts from Northwestern, Bob |! 
Lewis and Denis Detzel, who also studied with Ivan Illich. In 


two years their Learning Exchange has put 6,000 students in ЇЙ 


touch with informal teachers of such subjects as German clas- | 
sics, Camus, African music, Hinduism and auto mechanics. Four- 

teen more exchanges modeled after Evanston's have since sprung f. 
up in the U.S., as well as two abroad. | 

Not many people would favor abandoning schools entirely. ЇЙ 
Retaining them, however, does not mean that students cannot | 
work while they learn. Such an idea appeals to James Coleman, 
who in the years since he published his controversial study has 
been thinking about what schools should do. He advocates not 
abolishing them but reducing their responsibilities, which he be- 
lieves have become overwhelming and unrealistic. The family 
used to play a major part in the education of the young, he points 
out. Now, however, both father and mother are often away at 
work. “The home closes down during the day,” notes one econ- 
omist. Meanwhile, children are seldom hired even for part-time 
jobs, and the role of the school has been enlarged “to fill the vac- 
uum that changes in the family and workplace created." 

But the passive student role is not suitable for all kinds of 
learning, and many youths get restless. "Shielded from responsi- 
bility, they become irresponsible,” says Coleman. Somehow busi- 
nesses and other enterprises should be paid to take adolescents оп, 
teach them skills and give them a broad contact with adults that 
they now never have. Meanwhile, their schooling would continue } 
elsewhere—reduced to the teaching of straight intellectual skills. | 
Says Coleman: “I would characterize this approach as a breakirig 
apart of the school." It would also be a new approach to racial and 
class integration. When a child has a number of educational set- 
tings, he says, not all of the settings have to be integrated. 

Coleman's conception is tentative, as are most other proposed 
replacements for America's present school system. Indeed, there 
are almost as many visionary notions about what education's fus 
ture shape should be as there are school critics. Diversity, how- 
ever, is precisely what is called for. A respect for the differences. 
instudents' backgrounds and interests must guide colleges and uni-- 
versities as they, too, rethink their objectives. Since it is readily ap- 
parent that their degrees no longer ensure top jobs, colleges dnd. 
universities must offer students far more than credentials. They - 
must become more concerned with enhancing their students’ lives 
—with helping a Maynard find wisdom or an Alsop acquire sea- 
soning. Education may not be "the great equalizer of the con- 
ditions of men," as Horace Mann hoped, but it can still serve as a 
"balance-wheel of society" if it offers students different routes to 
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Taming the Tigers 
A frequent criticism lodged against 
many U.S. newspapers is that they dis- 
courage aggressive young reporters 
from doing tough exposés and offbeat 
features and waging anti-Establishment 
crusades. Eight years аро, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer Publisher Thomas Vail de- 
cided that his paper needed revitalizing. 
Over several years, he recruited nearly 
a score of new staffers who were nick- 
named “the young tigers.” He loosed 
them on the seamier side of Ohio's 
largest city, and the papers investi- 
gative reporting blossomed. Beamed 
Vail: “Terrific, just terrific.” 

No more. Most of the orig- 
inal “tigers” have moved on 
to other jobs and they are not 
being replaced by others of 
similar temperament. “We're 
shifting gears.” says Vail, “and 
hiring guys with a track rec- 
ord of seven, eight, nine years’ 
experience.” Vail, 46, and 
his executive editor, Thomas 
Guthrie, 61, simply soured on 
the kids. “We took on a wild 
lot of young reporters,” Vail 
says. "Some of them wrote sto- 
ries that were full of inaccu- 
racies and made-up sources. 
They were fun, but they didn't 
want to do the nitty-gritty 
work it takes to be a good re- 
porter.” Adds Guthrie: “They 
had no loyalty. They wanted 
to be instant Lippmanns. Even 
their grammar was atrocious.” 
A Scotsman, Guthrie scans 
two London papers every day. 
“iust so I can read some de- 
cent English." 

Youngsters who have left—and 
some who remain—view the dispute as 
a matter of principle rather than gram- 
mar. In 1971 Reporter Joe Eszterhas 
was fired after writing an embarrassing 
satire for Evergreen Review on the 
Plain Dealer’s handling of its scoop on 
the My Lai massacre photos. That 
caused ill will and became part of the 
continuing friction that defined itself in 
terms of both age and politics. Junior re- 
porters began calling two older exec- 
utives “Mad Dog” and “Snake,” and 
were in turn referred to as “the Cong” 
and “the Revolutionaries.” For a while 
management fretted over a rumor that 
reporters were planning to put LSD in 
the cafeteria water fountain. 

Reflecting the turbulence, the paper 

has had four managing editors in less 
than three years. The current М.Е. is 
Robert Burdock. 45. His predecessor, 
Wilson Hirschfeld, was fired after a 
stream of complaints from reporters 
that he was killing or slanting stories to 
protect friends in the city administra- 
" irschfeld, a Christian Scientist, 


to reduce the paper's шеша E 


coverage. Fraser Kent, a respected med- 
ical reporter, quit in disgust, for this and 
other reasons. There was also bitterness 
over management's appeal for police as- 
sistance when Newspaper Guild mem- 
bers picketed the paper during a strike 
last October. Since December alone, six 
reporters and editors have left. The re- 
porting staff is down to 4] from a peak 
of 52 in 1968. 

The young dissidents—and some 
older staffers too—feel that the infight- 
ing has hurt the paper's editorial qual- 
ity. “We came to rely more and more 
on the wire services and the New York 
Times News Service,” says a former 
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POLICE CHARGE STRIKING REPORTERS 
Shifting gears in Cleveland. 


staffer. “There wasn't time for journal- 
ism.” In fact coverage of local affairs is 
less enterprising than it was a few years 
ago. The paper’s competitive position, 
however, shows no sign of being dam- 
aged. The Plain Dealer remains Ohio's 
largest daily, with a circulation of 409,- 
000. Ad linage is increasing. As far as 
Vail is concerned, the troubles have 
ended. “I’ve got the best management 
team I’ve ever had,” he says. "We're go- 
ing to be better than ever." 


Short Takes 


> The leaking and publication of 
classified information has always been 
a murky area in criminal law, except 
when genuine military secrets are in- 
volved. Until the Pentagon papers case, 
the Government never bothered to 
prosecute. That would change radically 
if President Nixon's proposed Criminal 
Code Reform Act of 1973 is passed. 
For the first time, disclosure of any clas- 
sified material would automatically be 
considered a felony. Any future Daniel 


sberg would therefore be stripped of 
omairt. Gurukul Kangri Collection Рас 
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uments are classifi td 
Administration's Dr Bes if ik 
investigative reporting would bats lay 
ly restricted. The provision © Sever 
faces tough opposition in Con howeye 
> One gauge of how S 
tween the White House bind d be 
have changed comes in a aa Te 
by Max Frankel, who recently eb 
New York Times Washington left the 
to become the paper’s Sure бшед, 
Writing in the Columbia Fondi editor, 
kel recalls that during the Cuba Fran 
sile crisis of 1962, John K 
nedy pe rsonally requested hy 
the Times temporarily wil 
hold exclusive informati) 
His reason: if the Russians df 
covered prematurely һу 
much the U.S. knew about 
their installations in Cuba 
they would “take some action 
—like activating the missiles 
—and force him to attack” 
The request seemed reason: 
able. The previous year, how: 
ever, the Times had quashed 
its story in advance of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. Publicationin 
that case might have avoided 
an epic U.S. fiasco. In the mis 
sile situation, therefore, the 
Times made a counter-request 
As Frankel tells it: "Will the 
President give his word thathe 
will shed no blood and stat 
no war during the period of 
our silence? The Commander 
in-Chief perceives no 4 ron 
in this arrogant 
the sidelines. ; 
word, and we delay our report s 
day. No such bargain was ever a 
again ... The essential ingredien 
trust, and that was lost somew 
tween Dallas and Tonkin. 
> Esquire Editor 
Hayes, after spending, 
ears with the magazine, 
lost week only months befor 
to succeed Publisher Arnold urre 
The reason: Hayes refuse 98 
editorial responsibility 12. 
the publisher's. role. Gi 
nounced himself “pitterly 
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id Wunderkind 
0 ] nree months of the art sea- 
with UM it may be early to guess 
шз, York institution will have 
whic N e most vapid show of 1972- 
put UP retrospective of the works of 
73, But Nauman (through May 13) 
n the Whitney Museum a strong 
mares 


e 32-year-old body-artist, 
Nauman, û conceptualist who 
ОАР fornia, is the present Wun- 
works I athe official avant-garde. His 
kind O e on the circuit to Bern, 
how, 200 Milan, Houston and San 
pisseldor was jointly organized Бу the 
[ШО County Museum and the 
aa Its imprimaturs are heavy. 
ү are two long and ingenious cat- 
{оше essays by Curators Jane Living- 
yore and Marcia Tucker, written, alas, 
inthe impacted duckspeak of art mag- 
mines (sample: "There is a singular 
combining of the purely somatic and 
hearchly conceptualized and verbal in 
fs aesthetic cognitions”). Nauman's in- 
кї and methods are favorably com- 
pared with those of Vladimir Nabokoy, 
aper Johns and Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Even Leonardo da Vinci is hauled in to 
seve as an artistic ancestor. 
Ihe aim of this coercive 
lany is to persuade 
doubters that Nau- 
man isa home-grown 
Wxesor to Marcel 
Duchamp, whose every рип and jeu 
“prit, no matter how limp, must be 
aan Solemn Study once reserved 
| fent In short, Nauman has 
im геп, Mount Culture 
lt could hardly hav 
E ERU have happened to a 
H Video tape Ne gets video tape af- 
Шер his enue aaa gravely 
makeup: aie Уз black or green 
froggy ma Istending his mouth 
Man Wal А у at the camera; Nau- 
"Around the pet Exaggerated Man- 
1 effort HL of f зана 
long ane pounce Balls, 
able esticles Teh 
Wl makes th jiggling up and 
WM movies Пе most tedious of War- 
Иш Seem like the chase scene 
ften, Nauman in- 
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novation!) upside dow 
ally he gives the tape some irritant 
value, as in an inverted closeup of his 
own face repeating over and Over the 
words "lip sync." But that is all: not 
much. In any case it seems а trifle late 
to be disinterring, once again, the idea 
of boredom as an aesthetic principle. 
Nauman’s cool is of the kind that pre- 
cedes rigor mortis. 

What remains startling is the urbane 
unoriginality of his work. Whenever an 
Image or process appears in Nauman's 
show that looks vaguely interesting, one 
may be sure it was worked out years be- 
fore by either Johns or Duchamp. So 
with Nauman's casts and templates of 
parts of his body, which are merely spin- 
offs and rip-offs from Johns in the late 
`505 and, more distantly, from Du- 
champ’s own interest in molding. That 
some of these Naumans are made of 
neon tubing does not alter this, any 
more than the fact that some of his 
word-pieces (e.g. a sign that lights up 
“К A №” backward and “W A В” for- 
ward) are neon raises them above sim- 
ple-mindedness. A second- or third- 
hand existence is intrinsic to his work. 
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Wax Impressions of the Knees of Five 
Famous Artists, 1967, is as anemic a 
parody of the cement pavement outside 
Grauman's Chinese Theater as one 
could desire; therein, perhaps. lies a fat- 
uous sort of originality. Its aim, as Nau- 
man once expressed it, "has to do with 
making the thing itself less important 
to look at." In those terms, such works 
are a complete success. It is hard to 
think of anything that could be less vi- | 
sually important, unless it is the pun- 
ning (Duchamp again, minus the flair) 
in thrusts of wit like Nauman’s Wax- 
ing Hot—a photograph of the young 
masters hands applying car polish to 
three red wooden letters, H, O and T. 
Nauman’s output lacks the sense of 
fantasy, myth and visual meaning that 
informs the work of his West Coast con- 
temporaries, William Wiley, William 
Allen and Joseph Raffael. It is too 
heavyhanded to rival the wit of an Ed 
Ruscha or a Kenneth Price. Nauman's 
reputation is an example of terrorism- 
by-art-history. Nowhere does he ad- 
dress himself to life, prosaic or imag- 
inative. Instead, he poses fidgety little 
conundrums about the limits of aesthet- 
ic activity. Art about art about art: an 
infinite regress, like a camera staring at 
the monitor. How anyone can still ob- 
tain a reputation by squatting in that 
overpopulated cul-de-sac is one of the 
enduring mysteries of the world art 
Scene. = Robert Hughes 
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The Growing Gasoline Gap 


ASSANDRAS of the energy crisis 

have long warned that some day 
gasoline rationing would allow only a 
few gallons per customer and that au- 
tos, buses, police cars and fire trucks 
across the nation would be stranded for 
lack of fuel. Suddenly, some day seems 
ominously close. Many parts of the 
country are, in fact, short of gasoline 
and diesel fuel. The scarcities threaten 
to persist, at least in some localities, 
throughout the peak summer driving 
season. 

Texaco. the nation's largest market- 
er of gasoline, is already allocating its 
distributors only as much fuel as they 


SERVICE STATION IN WINCHESTER, MASS., SHUT DOWN BY GAS SHORTAGE 


gle Oil Co. of Chico, Calif., closed six 
outlets last month; Gibbs Oil Co., a 350- 
station chain in the Northeast, has shut 
15 stations and may put others on short 
hours. Eleven Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
outlets around Miami have begun to 
limit motorists to ten gallons per visit. 
Metro 500 of Minneapolis has tempo- 
rarily closed 16 of its 17 stations, and 
Owner Paul Castenguay is keeping the 
sole survivor open only by stealth: late 
at night he drives his tank truck to ma- 
jor-brand stations where friends will se- 
cretly sell him a few gallons, on which 
Castenguay makes no profit. 
Refineries are simply not turning 
BOSTON GLOBE 


Suddenly, the someday of rationing seems all foo close. 


received last year, even though demand 
is up. Gulf has declined to continue sup- 
plying diesel fuel to the Metropolitan 
Atlanta Rapid Transit Authority, and 
the city’s 606 buses will be stalled if an- 
other supplier cannot be found by April 
30. For the first time in memory, au- 
thorities in Des Moines and Boston have 
not received a single bid for contracts 
to supply city vehicles. Boston's police 
and fire departments have only enough 
gas to last through June. 
Independent oil marketers—the 
chains of off-brand stations that buy 
surplus gasoline and resell it at discount 
prices—are being squeezed hardest as 
major ой companies save what gas they 
have for their own 


stations. Уе Е ыс Ба9 РШ 


out as much gasoline as motorists want 
to buy. Production currently is running 
around 42 million bbl. a week, but con- 
sumers are buying about a million bar- 
rels a week more than that. The excess 
is being siphoned out of gasoline inven- 
tories, which are about 16% below those 
of a year ago. This summer, demand is 
expected to hit 50 million bbl. a week. 
One main reason: manufacturers put 
nearly 11 million new cars on the high- 
ways last year, and more of them than 
ever before аге equipped with air con- 
ditioning and other power options that 
reduce gas mileage. 

Independent marketers, who have 
captured 22% of the retail gasoline 
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plies. Further exacerbating the ort 
lem, environmentalists have recently 
blocked construction of new refineria 
that they feared would cause ecologica 
damage along the coasts of California 
Delaware and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Executives of major oil companie 
suggest a number of predictable rem 
edies for the shortage: raise the ol 
depletion allowance so that they can 
afford to spend more money on explo 
ration; lift price controls so that they 
can raise gasoline prices to lev 
would discourage consumption; 
lay proposed federal antipollution slat 
dards that seem likely to cut auto gë 
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money" to vacating tenants of desirable 
apartments. Especially before the city 
made the law more flexible in 1969, 
some landlords were collecting such ri- 
diculously low rents that they aban- 
doned their buildings. 

On the federal level, there is an add- 


; ed argument against rent control that 


f WRNED-OUT HOME OF RENT-CONTRO!I . OPPONENT IN LYNN, MASS. 
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CONTROLS 
local Limits on Rent 


When Phase III бераг or: Jan. 11, 
federal rent controls were not loosened, 
they were abolished. Worried Congress- 
menare already trying to get them back 
on the books. Last week the House 
Banking Committee votecl ‘to roll back 
rents to the levels of Jan. 1 0. However 
he debate over federal rer it controls is 
rsolved—the White House stil] opposes 
lema good many of the ; nation’s rent- 
ès will still have some protection 
1001151 gouging on new le:ases. For the 
Îst ime since World War- II, a growing 
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lated into what Mayor Tony Marino 
calls “sort of a war.” In mid-February, 
a grenade exploded outside a window 
of the city’s most outspoken rent- 
control advocate, a Marxist-oriented 
community organizer; two weeks later, 
arsonists burned down a $60,000 home 
belonging to a realtor who had led the 
fight against controls. No one was hurt 
in either incident} but the war is not 
over. Under intense pressure from real- 
estate owners, the Lynn city council has 
voted three times to disband the pro- 
tenant rent board; Mayor Marino, who 
sides with the renters, has vetoed the ac- 
tion every time. 

Invariably, the pressure for control 
has followed rent increases that reflect- 
ed a shortage of local housing. Such a 
situation can develop for widely varying 
reasons. Voters in Berkeley, Calif., 
passed a rent-control law after builders 
—fearing for property values in a city 
where radicals had gained a third of the 
seats on the council—cut back on new 
construction. Lynn's problems were 
caused primarily by the loss of 1,000 
low-income rental units under urban- 
renewal programs, making vacant 
apartments harder to find. The market 
is tight in New Jersey largely because 
disaffected residents of New York are 
moving there in droves—despite the 
fact that more than 1,250,000 apart- 
ments in New York are still under rent- 
control provisions dating from 1943. 

Landlords insist that control laws 
only exacerbate shortages since they 
nearly always cut down on an owner's 
profits and thus reduce his incentive to 
build new units. “Rent control never 
works," says New Jersey Senate Pres- 
ident Alfred N. Beadleston. "For the 
poor it results in slums, and it makes 
crooks out of high-income tenants be- 
cause they pass money under the table 
for choice apartments.” That certainly 
seems to be the case over a long pe- 
riod. New York City apartment dwell- 
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may yet enable President Nixon to stop 
the congressional drive to enact it. Even 
some liberal economists contend that 
adapting federal standards to the bewil- 
dering variety of local housing condi- 
tions across the country is an admin- 
istrative impossibility. But local laws are 
another matter, particularly in commu- 
nities where a housing shortage has cre- 
ated an overwhelming temptation for 
landlords to gouge. In those areas, at 
least for a limited period of rapid in- 
flation, rent controls may be an ines- 
capable necessity. 


WALL STREET 


A Private Depression 


As the economy zips into the sec- 
ond quarter with production, profits and 
employment all rising, Wall Street con- 
tinues to sink deeper into its private de- 
pression. Stock prices continue to drift 
downward; last week the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average closed at 931, off 121 
points from its high of 1052 less than 
three months ago. Far more frightening 
to brokers, there are growing indica- 
tions that a sizable slice of the public 
has been turned off stóck investments. 
The latest New York Stock Exchange 
survey shows that in 1972—the very 
year in which the Dow Jones average 
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finally cracked the magic 1000 barrier 
—the number of individuals who own 
stock dropped by 800,000, to 31.7 mil- 
lion. The decline was the first since the 
Big Board began its surveys in 1952. 

The exodus of the individual inves- 
tor has caused trading volume to shriv- 
el to levels at which few brokers can 
make any money. Turnover on the New 
York Stock Exchange must run be- 
tween 12 million and 17 million shares 
daily for most brokerages to break even; 
on two of the five trading days last week 
it slipped below the bottom end of that 
range. In the first two months of the 

rear, the brokerage business as a whole 
suffered a loss of $51 million, v. a $250 
million profit in the same period of 
1972. Such big houses as Loeb, Rhoades 
and Shearson, Hammill are cutting their 
staffs; others like Drexel Firestone, 
Laird, Bissell and Estabrook are being 
forced into mergers with stronger firms. 
The crowning blow: last week two seats 
on the New York Stock Exchange sold 
for $92.000 each—down $3,000 from 
the last previous sale in March and off 
an embarrassing 82% from the record 
price of $515,000 only four years ago. 
Fear. One reason for public disen- 
chantment with stocks is the lingering 
memory of the 1970. market plunge. 
which badly burned small traders. Some 
potential investors also fear that they 
will need all their money to meet the ris- 
ing cost of living and are putting spare 
cash into banks rather than into stocks 
that might go down in value. There is 
also a widespread feeling among indi- 
viduals that brokers have neglected 
them in order to court the big-block 
business of mutual funds, pension funds 
and other institutional investors. One 
tangible sign of that attitude: brokers 
have raised commissions on small trades 
by almost 50% in the past two years, at 
least partly to make up for the lower 
fees that they are getting from institu- 
tions, which can now bargain on com- 
missions for trades worth more than 
$300,000. As a result, an individual typ- 
ically pays 60¢ in commissions to buy a 
share of A T & T; an institution may 
pay only 6e. 
The situation has alarmed not only 
brokers but the heads of many com- 
panies whose shares are traded on stock 
exchanges. They fear that if trading is 
totally dominated by institutions the 
market will become erratic; for exam- 
ple, if several institutions decide to 
dump a stock at the same time, its price 
will plummet even though the company 
may be doing well. Heads of 250 cor- 
porations that are listed on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange have now formed 
a Committee of Publicly Owned Com- 
panies that, among other things, will 
lobby against any further increase in 
commissions for individual investors or 
any further cuts for institutions. " 

The securities industry itself is step- 
ping up efforts to woo the small inves- 
r back. The Amex, for example, is 

eting plans for its first nationwide 
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merits of buying stock. А turnaround 
in prices—which is not an unreasonable 
expectation if. the economy continues 
to boom— would surely help such ef- 
forts. But because brokers have done 
such a thorough job of convincing the 
small investor that he is not wanted, 
they face a long campaign before they 
change his mind. E 
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Ghostly Insurance 


A little more than a month ago, Eq- 
uity Funding Corp. of America was a 
rapidly growing conglomerate of finan- 
cial services with a dazzling record of in- 
surance sales. By last week, Equity and 
its largest insurance subsidiary were the 
center of one of the biggest business 
scandals in history, àn unsavory mess 
that includes charges of false bookkeep- 
ing, large numbers of bogus insurance 
policies and the dumping of huge blocks 
of soon-to-be-worthless stock by com- 
pany officers and other investors on the 
basis of inside information. 

As swarms of auditors sift through 
company records, spreading revelations 
of fraud indicate losses of many mil- 
lions. Though dozens of major banks, 
insurance companies and - brokerage 
houses are involved, the biggest losers 
are likely to be holders of the compa- 
ny's 8,000,000 shares of outstanding 
stock, which was once worth $80 a share 
but is now valued by some brokers at a 
round, dismal zero. At week's end, af- 
ter three of Equity's top managers, in- 
cluding President Stanley Goldblum, 
had resigned, the company began bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

The storm began to break around 
Equity four weeks ago—in a manner 
hardly calculated to reassure the ex- 
panding roster of investors who are be- 
coming disenchanted with the. stock 
market (see previous story). A former 
employee, Ronald H. Secrist, decided 
to blow the whistle. For some reason, 
Secrist told his story, not to the New 
York Stock Exchange or the Securities 
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OMMON MARKET COMMISSION VICE PRESIDENT SIR CHRISTOPHER SOAMES 
eiir patience, cool tempers and creative intelligence. 


„1972, Equity carried more than $6.5 
bilion worth of insurance on its books. 
Investigators now reckon that up to $1 
billion was fake. In Chicago, auditors 
have been unable to find $24 million in 
bonds that Equity Funding listed as an 
ast. At one point they broke into a 
safe deposit box at the American Na- 
tional Bank and found it empty. 

When the blowup came, Equity 
owed about $55 million to such banks 
First National City, Wells Fargo and 
Franklin National. The banks have a 
Wong claim on corporate assets, and 
some of this debt is likely to be recov- 
ted. Authorities figure that there will 
‘ho be enough to cover the benefits of 
fe company’s real, live policyholders. 
= lucky are the reinsuring firms. 
anger National Life Insurance Co. of 
a eee example, could lose as 
ms yy million. Even such a so- 
iini C Insurer as Hartford's Con- 
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Another АШУ reinsurance policies. 
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bushi) etate and hotel firm, which 
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countries have commonly replied that 
the U.S. expects the rest of the world to 
pay for its own economic mismanage- 
ment by helping it to a trade surplus that 
it has done little to deserve. But now the 
mood has turned mellower on both 
shores of the ocean, raising hope that 
the two sides can substitute reason for 
rhetoric when they actually get to the 
bargaining table this fall for a new 
round of world-trade talks. 

In Washington William Casey, Un- 
der Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, recently told a House subcommit- 
tee that he has found much common 
ground with Europe; he believes that 
"our relationships with the European 
Community are moving in the right di- 
rection.” In Brussels last “week, Sir 
Christopher Soames, a vice president of 
the Common Market Commission, am- 
ply justified Casey's optimism. Speaking 
to a conference of European and U.S. 
business leaders organized by TIME, he 
went out of his way to reassure the 
Americans on two hot trade issues: pref- 
erential trade agreements and what are 
called "reverse preferences." 

Under preferential trade agree- 
ments, the Common Market grants 
products of certain countries—Moroc- 
can oranges, say—especially easy ac- 
cess. In return reverse preferences 
would be extended to Common Mar- 
ket goods. The U.S. has long argued that 
the effect of such agreements 15 to re- 
strict sales opportunities for American 
products—Florida oranges, forexample 
— both in the Common Market and in 
neighboring countries. А 

Many of these agreements are with 
developing countries in Africa and 
along the Mediterranean, and Sir Chris- 
topher stressed that the Common Mar- 
ket still thinks it has a duty to help them. 
“Otherwise,” he warned, “we run the se- 
rious risk of creating economic, fol- 
lowed by political vacuums, with all the 
dangers that that would involve for the 
Western world.” But he added that “the 
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policy of association and preferential 
trade agreements beyond the limits 
which history and close geographical 
links have made necessary." 

Sir Christopher also said that the 
Community will not make reverse pref- 
erences a condition of granting trade 
concessions to any country. In other 
words, the Common Market will lower 
or abolish tariffs against goods from cer- 
tain friendly countries as it sees fit, with- 
out demanding that they grant the same 
breaks to Common Market goods. "Any 
Mediterranean country, any present as- 
sociate [a nation that has an agreement 
with the Common Market], any new 
country will be free to use its own tar- 
iff sovereignty." 

Hint. Turning to the trade talks that 
are to start later this year, Sir Chris- 
topher stressed that they should include 
"serious negotiation" on agriculture. He 
thus dropped the first hint that the Com- 
mon Market is willing to discuss mod- 
ifying its expensive and controversial 
farm policies, which are the source of 
another major U.S. trade complaint. By 
a combination of lavish subsidies and 
import taxes, the policies create large 
surpluses of some products—notably 
wheat, sugar and butter—and create ar- 
tificial shortages of meat. The U.S. in- 
sists that these policies also operate to 
shut out American farm products that 
could be imported at prices that would 
lower the cost of food to the European 
consumer. 

The general goal of this year's trade 
talks, said Sir Christopher, should be 
to liberalize world trade on a recip- 
rocal basis. Speaking of relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Europe specifically, 
he said: "We should seek together to 
do all we can to resolve sources of fric- 
tions between us and cement our var- 
ious cooperative endeavors. Domestic 
pressures on both sides of the Atlantic 
will be exerted that could wreck what, 
between us, we hope to do. But given 
patience, cool tempers and creative in- 
telligence, we should succeed.” That is 
assuming quite a lot. The problems 
are highly technical and, on each side 
of the Atlantic, extremely emotional. 
But Sir Christophers reasoned ap- 
proach holds out hope for reasonable 
solutions. 


JAPAN 


Freeloaders’ Paradise 


With characteristic reverence for 
custom and ritual, the Japanese have 
perfected such arts as flower arranging, 
tea serving, paper folding—and now ex- 
pense-account living. In recent years, 
The Land of the Rising Sun has become 
the land of the rising expense account, 
to an extent that might excite blind envy 
among U.S, businessmen, long noted for 
their expertise in that area. 

Japanese businessmen spent some 
$5 billion in mostly tax-exempt yen en- 
tertaining themselves and their clients 


BUSINESS ENTERTAINMENT АТ CLUB AZAMIIN OSAKA 
Enduring hangovers for the company’s sake. 


last year—more than twice what the 
Japanese government spends on defense 
and at least 20% more than the outlay 
for education. The figure was up as 
much as 30% from 1971, which showed 
a 179% rise over the year before—de- 
spite a decline in Japanese corporate 
profits. About 1/% of the country's 
gross national product now goes for cor- 
porate entertainment. So many salaried 
workers have expense accounts—in- 
cluding nearly every salesman—that the 
Japanese commonly refer to their coun- 
try as shayo tengoku, Or paradise for 
the corporate set. 

Tab. Every important Japanese city 
from Kagoshima to Kushiro has its own 
throbbing neon-lit district of pubs, clubs 
and geisha houses that cater to the ex- 
pense-account set. On Tokyo's Ginza 
alone, well-oiled businessmen drop 
some $500 million yearly at more than 
1.000 bars and restaurants. Prices effec- 
tively screen out patrons who have only 
their own money to spend: dinner for 
two at Osaka’s Yamato-ya restaurant 
costs about $230, while four Scotch- 
and-waters at a select Tokyo bar can run 
to $120, including a tray of hors d'oeu- 
vres and fruit juice for hostesses that the 
bar employs to keep conversation going. 
At Osaka’s Club Azami, a patron simply 
signs a tab, the club bills his company. 
and the bill is paid with no questions 
asked. “1 don't know how much I spend 
there," says the president of an Osaka 
chemical company. "Such details are 
only for the accounting department of 
my company to handle.” Nor are big 
bosses the only ones to benefit. А 30- 

year-old salesman for a Tokyo con- 
struction company spends $1,200 a 
month on entertainment, nearly twice 
his salary. "Some weeks I show up at the 
office with a hangover every morning," 
he says heroically. "But I have to endure 
it for the sake of my company. . 

A secret government investigation 
of 20 major companies not long ago un- 
sovered information long familiar to 
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where from one-fifth to four-fifths of all 
entertainment expenditures are bogus. 
One hard-drinking salesman spent 
$3,000 a month at 38 different bars; in- 
vestigators found that he usually drank 
alone. An executive put his daughter's 
wedding—bridal kimono, banquet, hon- 
eymoon and all—on his expense ac- 
count. In fact, it is common practice in 
Japan to phone a friend at another com- 
pany and ask permission to use his name 
for some fictitious entertainment. "I 
have done it whenever I needed a stiff 
drink for myself and my staff after a 
long spell of hard work,” admits Toshi- 
michi Natsume, a former Fuji Film Co. 
executive. "Then a few days later the 
friend would call back to reciprocate. 
As thesaying goes, samurai must always 
sympathize with each other." The next 
step, as many an American could coun- 
sel the Japanese, is to use.a friend's 
name without bothering to ask. 
Businessmen justify their expense 
accounts on several grounds. Executive 
salaries in Japan are lower than in most 
other industrialized countries, and ex- 
pense accounts are.considered to be de- 
served compensation. Moreover, hous- 
ing is in tight supply throughout the 
country, and many top executives are 
reluctant to invite business guests, es- 
pecially foreigners, to their embarrass- 
ingly cramped homes. Government pol- 
icy is sympathetic. Companies can 
claim a full tax deduction on entertain- 
ment expenditures up to one-quarter of 
196 of their paid-in capital, plus anoth- 
er 4,000,000 yen (about $15,000). 
Some Japanese grumble that ex- 
pense accounts discriminate against 
workers who do not have them. Suke- 
ya Abe, a Socialist member of the Diet, 
is about to submit a bill that would lim- 
it the tax-deductibility of entertainment 
expenditures. The bill is not likely to 
pass, and. government administrators 
would be loath to enforce it if it did. Ex- 
plains Abe: “It’s always those top boys 
in the government who get entertained 
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«gig5kl :ng Paris goes a bit mad as 
ring Рё Ц 
Each 5 | the world's women what 
or following fall and winter. 
i | thousands of buyers, retail- 
st WE". oç and journalists turned up 
TP ét-à-porter (ready-to-wear) 
found the usual: mania. A 
3 walker equiliberated over the 
med into the Commercial 
change, where a big show was 
ace. Àt Designer Vicky Tiel s 
Ке in Paris” exhibit, dancing 
plucked partners from the 
dience for а whirl around the floor. 
л KAR the gendarmes had crowd- 
ا‎ problems. Amidst all the hoop- 
aa rather prosaic message: women 
buying Paris labels next fall will find 
many of them attached to familiar skirts 
and sweaters. Dresses cling at the bod- 
ice and flare at ue hems, and pants are 
ing less emphasis. ; 
nA NS all of the 800-plus de- 
signers who displayed their wares, in- 
cluding such stars as St. Laurent, Ange- 


models 
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Norman Wechsler of Saks 
Fifth Avenue to Women's 
Wear Daily: “The last time we 
had the long lengths, even the 
stock market went down,” Bob 
Sakowitz, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Sakowitz store in 
Houston, agreed: “I can’t and 
I won't stand for another bat- 
tle of the hemlines.” But by 
week's end, most buyers had 
convinced themselves that 
things might turn out all right 
Many of the styles did expose 
part of the. knee, and there 
were enough variations to of- 
fer a wide choice. Skirt orders 
by American buyers were run- 
ning ahead of last year. 

No matter where the hem- 
line ends, it cannot cover up 
the higher prices that Paris 
clothing will command. The 
expense of custom garments 
has already driven all but & 
the wealthiest customers away 
from the haute couture; now, 


TARLAZZI'S SKIRT & PANTS 


because of worldwide inflation and the 
devaluation of the dollar, prét-à-porter 
trade faces a cost crunch too. “Both 
wool and silk are up 50% this year, and 
this has simply pushed prices out of 
reach," says an American buyer. *What 
American woman will be willing to pay 
$100 for a blouse?" Some buyers com- 
plain that while they have spent just as 
much money this year as in the past, 
they are bringing back far less merchan- 
dise; smaller stores had a difficult time 


lo Tarlazzi and Michelle Bruyère, had 
variations on the skirt-and-sweater 
theme. The look includes hip-length 
cardigans, frequently worn over pull- 
overs. Skirts are longish, too, starting at 
the knee and working all the way down 
lo the ankle. Many billow like peasant 
dresses. Fashion phrasemakers, with 
considerable wit, call them “BigSkirts.” 
Judging by the size of the crowds 
су attracted, the two biggest stars to 
(merge from last week's shows were 
Chloé Designer Karl Lagerfeld and Jap- 
nee Designer Kenzo Takada. People 
"erally climbed into the windows of 
€ Laurent restaurant on the Champs- 
au peek at Lagerfeld’s collec- 
» Which emphasizes the elegant and 
His soft shirts with high, 
peek out from under 
: € turtleneck sweaters. 
aria d jackets were another 
беп more eag also introduced an 
s ie orate version of the lay- 
wae ith shirts worn one atop the 
even With a sweater separat- 
tiknitpu 120203 designs included fit- 
SU pepper aus and cardigans in salt- 
Stan Ors, Sweaters in snow- 
ое, bulky So-called “sloppy 
«Nips, Barments bloused at 
wth long me ате meant to be worn 
y ver feared Peasant skirts with 
ое р and—of all things 
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finding merchandise they could afford. 
Not to worry, though. A fashion-con- 
scious woman can always shorten up 
her old midiskirt a bit and dry-clean the 
stretched-out sweater she has been 
meaning to throw away. 


Tyrannical King Coke 


The dinner party on Manhattan's 
fashionable East Side included all the 
chic refreshments. It began with per- 
fectly mixed martinis, followed by a fine 
vintage French wine with the main 
course, With dessert, guests puffed the 
finest marijuana. Then, after coffee and 
cognac, the young hostess presented the 
evening's pièce de résistance: a glass jar 
filled with a white powder, "Would any- 
body like a hit of coke?" she inquired 
casually, as if offering another drink. In- 
deed they would. Recalls one of the 
guests: “I was so wrecked by the time I 
left that I could barely find my Way to 
the next party. But when I got there, 
wow! I was really on top of it." 

Not for long, of course. When a usu- 
al dose (one snort into each nostril) of 
cocaine wears off in about an hour, the 
user may have a hangover of depres- 
sion. There are medical and legal haz- 
ards as well; possession of cocaine is a 
felony. These grim facts have not 
Stopped some enclaves of the bored and 
beautiful set from making the inhaling 
of coke a status cult. Since cocaine 
a dozen people can cost as much 
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This page 
may look 
different 
in Sydney. 


The news, analysis and 
comment you're reading in 
the pages of TIME this week 

are being read in Australia, too. 
And in more than 180 other 
countries around the world. 


But the advertisers who 
appear in your copy of. TIME 
may not have anything to 
sell in Australia. And 
consequently they limit 
themselves to one of the Asia 
advertising editions of 
TIME, which enables them to 
reach the magazine's 
audience just in Japan or the 
Philippines or 
Malaysia-Singapore or 
throughout the continent. 


On the other hand, 
companies that do business 
in Australia turn to that 
local edition of TIME. 
One of their ads may be 
appearing on this page 
"down under." 


Thus, while readers everywhere 
are receiving the same 
editorial product in TIME, 
they are apt to be seeing 
different advertisements in 
different places. 

A phenomenon that makes 
it possible for TIME to be 
both the most genuinely 
international newsmagazine in 
the world and a potent local 
sales medium as well. 
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freeze, flake, lady). The habit was In 
vogue decades ago, then fell out of style 
except among pop musicians, some oth- 
er show-business types and the more 
prosperous prostitutes and procurers. 
Yet a recent Government study con- 
cluded that the use of coke is now more 
widespread than of heroin. The same 
survey estimated that 4.8 million Amer- 
icans have sampled the drug. 

The growth seems most dramatic 
among "respectable people.” A Wall 
Street broker keeps coke in his wall safe. 
A New York advertising firm is said to 
impress clients by giving out small sam- 
ples. A Hollywood film editor says that 
some movie and record companies pay 

for the stuff out of their operating bud- 
gets because “people won't work with- 
out their wake-up calls.” 

Medical authorities disagree over 
whether cocaine is physically addictive. 
But there is no question that steady us- 
ers can become psychologically tied to 
the drug and have a difficult time func- 
tioning normally when they try to give 
it up. Says a Boston real estate exec- 
utive: “It got so that I couldn't imagine 
life without it.” Because the drug has a 
relatively short effect, cokeheads tend 
to keep going back for more. Bill 
Schwartz, an assistant supervisor in à 
New York drug treatment program, 
warns: “If you and some friends have 
$1,000 worth on the table, you just keep 
on and keep on until it is gone, just like 
eating salted peanuts." 

Insects. A frequent side effect of 
heavy use is bleeding from the nose, а 
result of injury to nasal membranes. 
Snow can also cause hyperactivity and 
damage to the. nervous system. Many 
long-term users have suffered psychotic 
symptoms, such as imagining insects 
crawling under their skin. Still, snorting 
cocaine is not as bad as injecting it into 
a vein; a mainlined overdose can liter- 
ally freeze respiration and stop the heart 
—permanently. Considering these haz- 
ards, the king of drugs, as cocaine is 
often called, is something of a tyrant. 

Then why the fad? For one thing, 
smoking pot has become commonplace, 
even passé, and some people look for 
new thrills. For another, coke is a pow- 
erful stimulant that helps the jaded to 

forget their ennui. The stimulating ef- 
fects were discovered by Andean Indi- 
ans, who for centuries have been chew- 
ing coca leaves, the source of cocaine, 
to help them endure cold and hunger. 
South America is still the source of most 
cocaine. 

"It's a dynamite high,” says a Bos- 

ton dealer who carries a pistol because 
of the trade’s hazards. “You feel like 
Adam, and God is blowing life into your 
nostrils.” Some users claim that it has 
aphrodisiac properties. Cokeheads typ- 
ically talk a lot, feel energetic and self- 
confident until the drug wears off. 

Most important to the new users 
is coke's current status as an "in" drug. 
"It's the height of fashion,” says a well- 
heeled snow freak, “because it shows 
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| Бай acollege campus where time 
7 | gems to have stood shabbily, realisti- 

Î cally still for almost three decades. Into 
| mem they have carefully intruded the 
` Î more transitory ‘artifacts of the period 
| posters, cars—while placing behind it 
| ala score composed mostly of period 
| pop music—the schlock of easy recog- 
| nition. The aim is to be realistic with- 
| outbeing really, disturbingly real. 

The story is a sequel to Summer of 
42, hat phenomenally popular pioneer 
| of ttis peculiar territory. As everyone 
| kows, the most earnest and self-con- 
| Siously sensitive boy of that summer 
| nderwent the most significant rite of 
{Pesage at the end of the film, when he 
[\% sexually initiated by that older 

Homan who absolutely throngs in the 
fantasy lives of all the sad young men 
owing up absurd in America. 

ü wane gropes for a similar big fin- 
me H ass of '44; he is nothing if not 
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Quick Cuts 


"BROTHER SUN, SISTER MOON, [ seldom 
see you, seldom hear your-tune," war- 
bles Donovan, ‘the unseen balladeer 
whom Franco Zeffirelli has enlisted to 
lend a whiff of flower power to this over- 
ripe version of the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Zeffirelli’s work looks like a Sun- 
day-school coloring book: everything is 
glowingly photogenic, including pover- 
ly, starvation and leprosy. His St. Fran- 
cis (Graham Faulkner) is a dewy, light- 
stepping youth who recruits the young 
men of Assisi the way a rock singer 
might round up a band. Their rebellion 
against the opulent hypocrisy they see 
in the Roman Catholic Church is to run 
about in rags, looking radiant. In one 
scene they all get together in a church 
and sing a liturgical composition espe- 
cially provided for the occasion by Don- 
ovan. Shortly after this holy hootenan- 
ny, local ecclesiastical authorities begin 
to be nasty to the Franciscans, killing 
one of the brothers. St. Francis and 
his friends promptly go to Rome, where 
they plead their case before Pope In- 
nocent II (Alec Guinness). The Pope 
is moved by their presence to rumi- 
nate aloud: "In our obsession with orig- 
inal sin, we forget about original grace." 
Zeffirelli apparently has forgotten about 
both. 


WEDDING IN WHITE has Jeannie (Car- 
ol Kane) as something of a simp, and 
her best friend Dollie (Bonnie Carol 
Case) something of a scamp with a tal- 
ent for leading men on and turning 
them off. When a buddy of Jeannie's 
soldier brother Jimmie (Paul Bradley) 
makes a play for Dollie late one beery 
night, Dollie promptly turns him off 
and leaves :іп a huff. He (Doug Mc- 
Grath) turns to Jeannie, takes her and 
warns her to stay quiet about it. He 
and Jimmie return to the army the 
next day. Jeannie is pregnant, her moth- 
er (Doris Petrie) hysterical, her father 
(Donald Pleasence) incensed. The fa- 
ther gets his best friend, a grizzled 
rummy named Sandy (Leo Phillips), 
to marry. Jeannie and give her. child a 
name. The actors are all stringently 
naturalistic, and Director-Writer Wil- 
liam Fruet, setting his somber story in 
a provincial Canadian town during 
World War II, is scrupulous about de- 
tails of place. He also takes care with 
even the shortest scene, the slightest 
gesture, and what power Wedding in 
White possesses draws from the im- 
pact of accumulated detail. Beyond 
some few grace notes of style, though, 
Wedding in White 1s а film without sub- 
tlety or surprise. Fruet's script is heavy 
and strident. This oblique anger, min- 
gled with a certain pitilessness, makes 
Wedding in White a sort of supercilious 
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Full-time university students can 
earn money throughout the school year 


underwrite their educational expenses. 

If interested, apply to Education 
Manager, TIME Magazine, CPO Box 88, 
Tokyo, JAPAN. Enclose this notice plus 
a letter stating your qualifications. 


Omega Seamaster electronic chronometer, steel, waterproof, instant date change. 
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) The Omega 1300 has quietly hummed 
: Its way to the top. 


Every Omega electronic f300 is an of- 
ficially certified chronometer. What does this 


| P Tt means that the #300 has gone through 
fien days of intense and meticulous check- 
ing at the hands of the technicians of the Swiss 
Intitutes for Official Chronometer Tests. It 
means the watch has been suspended in various 
positions, checked, heated, re-checked; while 
expert eyes watch for the slightest variation in 
acuracy. It means that when the watch is fi- 
nally passed by the Institute it is awarded ап 
| individual rating certificate. And this is your 
guarantee of accuracy. 
_ The success of Omega in these tests can 
be judged by the fact that in 1971 the Omega 
ROO electronic chronometer won no less than 
31"), of all awards. The £300 has a sonic re- 
wator which is counter-balanced to overcome 
Positional errors” — timekeeping inaccuracies 
Eu by the effects of gravity upon the watch 
ER De f300, in fact, is accurate to 2 Omega Constellation Electroquartz, 18 ct. yellow gold 
ods С) с b d or steel, POAC pastas date change, 
the elect у, Omega have even gone beyon electronic quartz movement. 
| Tonic chronometer. The Electroquartz, 


Wn o 2 3 с : 
Scientists ee right, employs a quartz crystal. Whichever kind of electronic watch best 
Шишек. discovered that quartz, when cuits your needs - sonor or quartz — Omega 
шагу. У electricity, vibrates with absolute nake it. 20 years of experience in quartz elec- 
[Ur the Bliss oe ышану istne reason tronics, and 20 years of winning awards for 
t its muta formidable accuracy. . ^ chronometers are built into every electronic 
à Cart is a tiny quartz crystal, vi Omega. 
ME 92 times per second; surrounded by 
yoy, ule elements and as many transistors 
E Will find | i 
Mak nd in five transistor radios. This 
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Month, its accuracy to within 5 seconds per 
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Mostly, you pick an airline because it goes to the right place at ae 
the right time. (ліе | 
But you also expect certain things of that airline. Comfort. Wie, 
Good-looking, well-mannered hostesses. Good food. A good on-time record. tpid. H 
These Japan Air Lines has. e PN 
But we believe you deserve more. So JAL offers certain things you wit fo 
might not expect. : is dis 
Things like JAL ticketing people who don't just sell you tickets. don 
They'll make innumerable other arrangements to smooth your way. With tamed | 
dedicated efficiency. ect 


Things like our multilingual JAL Ground Hostesses at each of the 
airports we serve. They'll help with children. With baggage. With finding 
your way around the airport. With getting to your hotel. They help willingly, 
because you're their passenger. 

Things like our Hospitality Desks in Japan. The JAL Hospitality 
Girl has hints on sightseeing, shopping and dining. And she'll make all your 
travel arrangements when you leave. 

And, of course, things that we do on the plane itself. Like the 
o-shibori hot towel you receive from our hostess when you first get on 
board. Like the pair of slippers she offers you. The “happi-coat” she helps 
you slip into in our first class cabin. 

But more important than the things she does is the way she does 
them. The Japan Air Lines hostess does them well—and warmly. 'That goes 
for our ticketing people, ground hostesses, Hospitality Desk girls, in fact 
everyone at Japan Air Lines with whom you'll come in contact. 

Because all of us believe you deserve to enjoy not just every minute 
of your flight, but every minute of your journey. и > 

We never forget how important you аге. (f — 
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[үр the notes with a broad double- 


agedsound. Technically, his music was 
fiendishly complex; emotionally it was 
apuresound riding a column of air that 
ame straight from the gut. It was the 
ind of music musicians dream about. 
Ros Russell's biography, “Bird 
ives!”, vividly documents the achieve- 
ment and the tragedy of: Parker’s life. 
Unlike many writers who gush about 
штеп with little regard for facts, Rus- 
ll remains temperate without being 
tepid. His style slips only when he re- 
r to a psuedo-novelistic form. 
Though Russell has unrestrained re- 
eel for Parker's talents, he neverthe- 
® dismantles much of the myth that 
ШШШ around this genius of impro- 
о Russell. shows that Parker 
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THE "BIRD" IN FLIGHT (1947) . 
Pirouettes of sounds. 


Charlie had been “gonged off" the stage. 

Soon nobody was gonging off Bird. 
In his 20s, he had already become a leg- 
end. He had given his name to Bird- 
land, and along with Dizzy. Gillespie, 
Thelonious Monk and Bud Powell had 
founded a whole new jazz idiom called 
bebop. The beginning: came one night 
while Parker was playing Cherokee in 
a Manhattan chili house: he reached up 
and got his line by filching the top notes 
off the chords. By mingling spontaneous 
pirouettes of fanciful improvisations 
with a tune's melody he vastly expand- 
ed the freedom of musicians. 

Parker's life was as frantic as his 
music was creative. He said that he 
wanted to hear Schoenberg, Hindemith, 
Stravinsky, and Bartók—but he could 
never find the time. Married twice, his 
amorous escapades were infamous. He 
was charming, monstrous, lonely, tor- 
tured. He was trapped in the upside- 
down world of jazz. Day began at dusk 
and ended whenever the counterfeit 
glow of alcohol, drugs and sex wore off. 
He began to use heroin to unlock the 
doors of creativity the way Coleridge 
used opium and Schiller inhaled rotten 
apples. Finally he lost the trick of liv- 
ing off the top. "Do as I say and not as 
I do,” he admonished Trumpeter Red 
Radney as he gave himself a fix. He 
went into a steady decline. Though his 
records made millions, his last years 
were a hell of scrounging for drugs. He 
had a nervous breakdown, recovered, 
attempted suicide: In the end his body 
proved less durable than his music. Af- 
flicted by cirrhosis of the liver, stom- 
ach ulcers and pneumonia, he died in 
Manhattan in 1955, a tragic figure who 
ina few short years had forever changed 
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Game with No Winners 


Visionary that he was, Baron Pierre 

de Coubertin foresaw obstacles in pur- 

- suing his “grandiose and beneficent 

work. the founding of the modern 

Olympic Games. “1 am disillusioned,” 

he said, “with the secret war going on 

between the universities of America and 
the Amateur Athletic Union.” 

` That was in 1893. In the decades 

since, the infighting between the A.A.U., 
which governs nonprofessional sports 
outside the college orbit, and its cam- 
pus equivalent, the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association, has become any- 

thing but secret. Their rivalry has 

reached the stage where Congress is 
again considering demands that the 

Federal Government act as referee. 

The latest ruckus began when the 

N.C.A.A. barred coaches and athletes un- 

der its jurisdiction from participating in 

two A.A.U-sponsored competitions be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

As a result, a weakened American team 

lost a track meet to the Russians in 

Richmond last month. More of the same 

seemed likely in a series of Soviet- 

American basketball games that will 

begin April 29 in Los Angeles. Last 

week N.C.A.A. Executive Director Wal- 
ter Byers told the House Special Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee that his organi- 
zation would cooperate in the basket- 
ball event if the A.A.U. would formally 
apply for the services of undergraduate 
players. The A.A.U. promptly complied. 

At week's end approval by the N.C.A.A. 
` executive council seemed certain. 

The outbreak of good will occurred 
only because four bills to regulate am- 
ateur athletics are pending in Congress. 
One—aimed primarily at the N.C.A.A 
= - would make it a federal offense with 
.. fines up to $10,000 for any supervisory 
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organization to penalize college players 
or coaches who represent the U.S. in 
international competition. The three 
other bills would create federal bodies 
to oversee amateur athletics. 

The history of the two groups in- 
dicates that the current truce is fragile. 
Founded in 1888, the A.A.U. is a largely 
volunteer organization which became 
the sole authority for certifying Amer- 
ican Olympics entries, a right that was 
and is its primary source of power. The 
N.CAA. was formed in 1906 at the be- 
hest of President Theodore Roosevelt 
to make and enforce rules that would re- 
duce deaths and injuries in college foot- 
ball. As campus sports flourished, so did 
the N.C.A.A. : 

Jurisdictional friction became open 
warfare in the early 1960s, when the 
N.CAA.created a handful of puppet fed- 
erations in a blatant attempt to en- 
croach on the A.A.U.’'s fuzzily defined do- 
main. The N.C.A.A.’s rationale is that the 
AAU, consists of a bunch of doddering 
old lettermen who are too inept to cope 
with modern, big-time athletic events. 
Many in the A.A.U. answer that the sal- 
aried coaches and athletic directors of 
the NCAA. corrupt their youthful 
charges by paying them off with schol- 
arships and dubious “fringe benefits.” 

Even more important is the rivalry 
over lucrative television contracts. De- 
spite the rhetoric about amateurism, 
nonprofessional sports have been big 
business for many years, and promise 
to grow bigger still. Though the N.C.A.A. 
has peddled the rights to telecast col- 
lege football to ABC for $13.5 million, 
it is still acquisitive enough to covet the 
$35,000 that the A.A.U. is getting from 
CBS for television rights to the opening 
game of the Soviet-American basketball 
series. ` 

The war between the organizations 
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on a trip home to Boise (cake Crime 
turned to his high school to | 0, ћете 
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was kept and the admission wae Si | 
25е. Not to be outdone, the aay! 
strongly chastised a Fort Lada 
swimmer named Jamie Nelson fo 
ing that a certain breakfast cereal 
helped her recover from a pulled i 
cle. The A.A.U. apparently figured] 
Jamie could afford the three-year gy 
pension since she was only five ali 
time. "The athlete is so controlled byar 
tificial restrictions,” says 1968 Olympi 
Decathlon Champion Bill ТОМ 
“that he has to carry around a bok 
just to know where he can compete and 
where he can't." 

Uncertainty. Efforts to bring sone 
order and rationality to amateur all 
letics have been going on for years vill 
out much success. One attempt to пе 
diate the feud was too much even fo 
Theodore Kheel, an experienced Nei 
York labor negotiator who was called 
in to head а sports arbitration board 
“These people,” he said after 27 mont 
of investigation and deliberation 
“make the Teamsters look like under 
nourished doves.” Kheel’s board, hav 
ever, did issue an opinion in 1968 th 
spelled out the jurisdictional right | 
both groups. It also provided thal f apprenti 
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Simple Waltz Steps 


ROPLE WILL ALWAYS BE KIND 
by WILFRID SHEED 


WApages, Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$95. 


Ау a book reviewer of the highest 
uder, and a scorner most subtle, Wil- 
fid Sheed can light up another man's 
novel, amuse the children by blowing 
smoke tings for a quarter of an hour, 
ПП Stub out the butt with a ges- 
ne meRiye that the wretched au- 
m Solves to forswear literature and 
Prentice himself to a tree surgeon. 
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and college years, the second a view of 
Casey's presidential campaign recorded 
by a priggish young Ivy League speech- 
writer who is both beguiled and disgust- 
ed by the candidate. The problem with 
this arrangement is that the speechwrit- 
er, Sam Perkins, is not really intelligent 
or substantial enough to be a good ob- 
server. The reader does not want Casey 
to be explained—at the core of every 
soul there is an irreducible question 
mark, and the only difference between 
politicians and other sinners is that the 
former's question marks are little neon 
signs that glow in five colors and blink 
on and off. The trouble with Perkins is 
that he shrugs and gives up before he 
gets to the place where Casey's blink- 
ing sign could have been seen. 

The title of the novel is taken from 
Siegfried Sassoon: "Does it matter? 
—losing your legs? . ../ For people will 
always be Кіпа,/ And you need not 
show that you mind/ When the others 
come in after hunting/ To gobble their 
muffins and eggs." The significance is 
that Casey, like Sheed himself, was crip- 
pled by polio as a boy. It seems to be 
this affliction that focuses his energy on 
politics, or, as Sam Perkins eventually 
sees it, on a compulsion to see healthy 
people brought to their knees. The nov- 
els main concern, however, is the 
cloudy question of whether Casey is a 
very good man or a very bad one. He 
himself may not know and, since Per- 
kins is so inadequate an observer, the 


` reader, far from glimpsing the answer, 


barely catches sight of the question. 
This is a Catholic novel, which com- 
plicates the situation. Tangled spirals of 
barbed and rusty religion crowd the 
Manhattan apartment in which Casey 
lives with his parents as a young man. 
It does not seem a particularly prom- 
ising spiritual beginning, and yet Ca- 
sey's Catholicism marks him in a way 
that is not necessarily negative. By the 
end of the novel, Perkins thinks that 
Casey wants to be God, but the pos- 
sibility appears to exist that Casey mere- 
ly and profoundly wants to obey him. 
Virility. As a writer, Sheed can eas- 
ily do a double back flip without spill- 
ing the wine in his glass. (He has dis- 
missed book reviewing as a couple of 
insights and “a few simple waltz steps.") 
Unlike most stylistic acrobats, he is 
quite capable of writing a dozen plain 
sentences in a row if dazzle seems in- 
appropriate. Thus, when he describes 
the reaction to one of Casey's speech- 
es, it is the scene, and not the author's 
splendid suppleness, that lingers in the 
mind: "And when it was over, they ex- 
ploded with a passion that would have 
sent Hitler to bed happy. My God, 
he’s one of us. He's against the war, 
but he's one of us.’ Casey sat there, 
head forward, staring at the future, 
like Churchill. The virility that was 
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nard breathing on your face, was just 
right for large dining rooms and sports 
arenas. I found myself clapping too, 
and grinning at some banker, who was 
looking around for agreement." 

This is an odd, shrewd book. whose 
quality is suggested by the reader's 
strong feeling at the end that Sheed’s 
only real mistake was to quit writing 
about 200 pages short of his natural 
stopping place. a John Skow 


Before Bovary 


FLAUBERT IN EGYPT 
by FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 
232 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $8.50. 


Gustave Flaubert, the master of 
style, the father of realism, used to 
tweak his mighty mustaches and quiv- 
er his 19th century, man-of-letters jowls 
while he told interviewers, “Madame 
Bovary, c’est moi.” Indeed she was, and 
this book documents it. 

He made merciless fun of poor 
Emma Bovary, that silly little goose 
of a Norman schoolgirl, who dreamed 
in the convent of a mysterious East 
full of “sultans with long pipes, swoon- 
ing under arbors in the arms of danc- 
ing girls ... tigers ... Tartar minarets 
on the horizon ... kneeling camels.” 
But that was just the East that young 
Gustave, a dreamy, handsome, unpub- 
lished Norman author, a motherbound 
retarded adolescent of 27, went to see 
in 1849, the year before he began writ- 
ing his novel. 

His rich young friend Maxime 
du Camp had wangled a government 
mission to photograph the temples of 
the Nile, then half buried in sand and al- 
most unknown to the European public. 
Flaubert went along. The two were in | 
Egypt for nine months. They saw the 
sights and visited the local celebrities, 
joined caravans of pilgrims and slaves. 
They sailed up and down the Nile, 
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elisks and colossi, the deliri 
sky. The official object of their an 
dition left him quite cold: he ме 
cry of conventional ecstasy at the fin 
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cars for longer, more demanding trips. 


They dream of maximum room 
for themselves and their baggage 
in the minimum space. They dream of 
real confort and functional equipment, 
not of unnecessary luxury and useless 
gadgets. They dream of a maximum 
of service for a minimum outlay. 

For this kind of dreamer, we have 


extendable space behind the back seats) 
and we've put an end to the chores of 
water, anti-freeze and grease-jobs. 

For the dream cars of today 
are built by designers with their 


feet on the ground. A Renault | | 
obsession that goes back | 
to 1898. i 
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the exotic surroundings, he was mull- 
ingover a novel about life back in hum- 
drum Normandy, where he knew the 
people and spoke the language. Accord- 
ing to Du Camp (and Steegmuller tends 
to believe him) it was on a barren hill 
overlooking the Second Cataract of the 
Nile that he cried: “Eureka! I will call 
her Emma Bovary-" = Robert Wernick 


Flimsy Whimsy 


FAIRY TALE 
by ERICH SEGAL 
46 pages. Harper & Row. $4.95. 


Once upon a time, a writer who was 
not really a writer but a moonlighting 
professor of classics at Yale produced 
a phenomenal bestseller called Love 
Story. The book had the texture of moist 
Kleenex, but it was bittersweet and it 
“9% d 
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ERICH SEGAL RUNNING IN 1972 
Beans for the money tree. 


brought the professor wealth and fame, 
which he professed to dislike. He gave 
an endless series of farewell interviews 
and accepted one absolutely final non- 
scholarly job after another, from doing 
TV sports commentary to acting in 
movies. Yet did all this help him to 
achieve his ambition of winning the an- 
nual 26-mile Boston Marathon? No. He 
once finished 50th but by 1971, the year 
after Love Story, he had dropped down 
to 489th in a field of 887. When he pro- 
duced his second work of fiction, Fairy 
Tale, in 1973. he was still nota writer ei- 
ther. In fact, he seemed even less of a 
writer than before. 1 
Fairy Tale recounted, briefly but 
tortuously, the adventures of some 


generation to generation,” went an all 
too typical passage, “the Poopers had 
zealously clung to the truths which 
made them free. Namely, snoozing and 
boozing ... The Poopers were con- 
genital shiners of moon, which is to 
say, hootch hustlers, which is to say, dis- 
tillers of illegal whisky.” When one of 
them, young Jake Kertuffel, was sent 
into town to trade in the family jalopy 
оп а new car, he was swindled into ac- 
cepting a pile of beans on the assur- 
ance that a money tree would grow 
from them. It did, of course, making 
Fairy Tale a sort of Jake and the 
moneystalk. 

The book little perplexed critics be- 
cause it fit no classification (always an 
embarrassment to critics). Was it a put- 
on? Not likely. A children’s story? Per- 
haps, but not published as one. The 
truth was, all that chiming rhyming 
and irritating alliterating were so much 
flimsy whimsy, which is to say a tri- 
umph of the arch, which is to say-an ex- 
ercise in self-consciousness-raising. It 
was so precious that it was not worth 
attacking, even as a boiler of pot. 
Maybe the professor was no more of 
a long-distance runner in the publishing 
world than in Boston. In which case 
the book pointed up a moral (always 
a comfort to critics). For all its talk of 
riches, it was really about poverty—of 
invention. Thus it could be considered 
not so much a fairy tale as a true 
confession. = Christopher Porterfield 


Strangers to Paradise 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 

by ALBERTO MORAVIA 

Translated by ANGUS DAVIDSON 

222 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


Fiction writers playing at divinity 
have been known to imagine themselves 
seagulls, cockroaches, even—what hath 
God Roth?—a breast. But the most de- 
ceptively difficult of all tricks, the tra- 
peze swing with no net, is for a man to 
imagine himself a woman. 

The 34 stories in this collection are 
all about women, written in the first per- 
son. Yet Alberto Moravia is no intel- 
lectual transvestite, going for novelty 
kicks in drag. For more than 45 years, 
in works like Two Women and Con- 
jugal Love, he has practiced as the 
slightly old-fashioned literary psychol- 
ogist to whom the soul of woman rep- 
resents the final mystery. 

What saves Moravia from post- 
Romantic banality is a special feeling 
for women as the quintessentially 
damned. It is as if, by depicting the life 
givers at the brink of spiritual death, 
he has dramatized for himself all the 
bleakness of modern existence. 

These stories represent an almost 
too successful literary strategy of sim- 
ulated monotony. Like the films of his 
fellow countryman Antonioni, Mora- 
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makes the horror of science fiction by 
nal by comparison. 
Moravia’s stories are, finally, сай 
accounting of the lives of people wh 
have wept only in their dreams. "Son 
body knocked at the door and a (еті 
voice cried "Telegram! " Thus ends 
story ironically titled Paradise. Dank 
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Brando [April 9] skulked in the surroundin 
mesquite, he dispatched a young squaw ҮЕ 
the paleface council, carrying the war lange 
Tonto would have been more courageous 
than that, Ugh. БОШ: 
JACK SHINSKE 
Chicago 


Sir / Marlon Brando deserves praise for 
placing more importance on the plight of 
the Indian than on the much sought after 
Oscar 

DAVID HOWARD 

Hudson Falls, N.Y. 


Sir / As a second-generation Italian Amer- 
ican, I would suggest that Marlon Brando 
return the money he received from acting 
in The Godfather because of the great in- 
justice it did to the American Wop. 
RICHARD P. MASSONY 
Covington, La. 


Sir / It is funny that Marlon Brando can get 
so incensed about the movie industry's por- 
trayal of the American Indian, and yet he 
himself does not balk at contributing to the 
degradation of women in movies 

WINIFRED O'DONNELL 

Pennsauken, N.J. 


A New Dependence 


Sir / Your Arabian oil story seems to im- 
ply that 200 years after gaining indepen- 
dence from King George III of England we 
now will become dependent on the King of 
Saudi Arabia [April 2]. 

l think our energy needs are too im- 
portant to be left to the whims of Libya's 
Dictator Gaddafi and to the greed of the 
oil companies. We need a sound Govern- 
ment policy regulating energy supply and 
demand in such a way as not to ruin our 
economy and not to lose our national in- 
dependence to Arabian desert kings. 

MAX WEISSENBERG 

Fairfax, Calif. 


Sir / If the Arab leaders can find no greater 
purpose in life for their people and oil in- 
come than the destruction of the tiny na- 
tion of Israel, they are to be pitied. 

ANDREJS BAIDINS 

Wilmington, Del. 


Sir / Let ushope that their newly uncovered 
wealth will bring the Arabs to an era of 
greatness and that they will give the West 
yet another lesson in tolerance and respect 
for alien cultures. 

ANIS RACY, M.D. 

Rochester 


Nowhere to Turn 


Sir / Mr. Nixon and all his little aides scur- 
ry about the White House corridors fear- 
ing that the truth about Watergate will out. 
And Congress delights in its opportunity to 
regain strength from the Executive Branch. 

But meanwhile, what about the poor 
American people? Numbed by the scan- 
dals. worn rhetoric, and unfulfilled prom- 
ises of relief, the American people have 
nowhere left to turn but against each other. 
as the women take to the streets to boycott 
the farmers. 

LESTER M. HADDAD, M.D. 

Arlington, Va. 


i if ence d out to the 
sir / The stiff sentences mete 1 i 
M t interlopers should not be too sur- 
prising. If the defendants had worn long hair 


and bombed the place, they might have 
drawn only three- to five-year terms. With a 
few feathers in their hair, they might even 
have received the railroad fare to leave 
town. 

JAMES HALL 

Racine, Wis. 


Sir / The Administration should think 
twice before continuing its efforts to dis- 
mantle the insanity defense. Before the Wa- 
tergate scandal is over, they may need it. 
MARTIN BLINDER, M.D. 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


The Give-It-a-Go Prime Minister 


Sir / Your reporting on Australia [March 
26] was pretty accurate, but I cannot ac- 
cept your patronizing comment that Aus- 
tralia used to be just a biddable child. Aus- 
tralians are pretty easygoing, but we do 
have the intelligence, when we think affairs 
have gone far enough, to elect ourselves a 
"give-it-a-go" Prime Minister without Wa- 
tergate, I. T. T. or Frank Sinatra. 

(MRS.) HAMER E. WALLIS 

Darwin, Australia 


Sir / In your story about Australia you re- 
fer to the whirlwind tone set by our Prime 
Minister. Let me say that a whirlwind con- 
jures up visions of a wind that manages to 
cause havoc wherever it happens to strike. 
At best it is perceived as an unnecessary ir- 
ritation. Gough Whitlam certainly answers 
the description. * 

Let us hope that this whirlwind is mer- 
cifully short and does minimal damage. 
Otherwise, repairs will be costly. 

JOHN WRIGHT 

Brunswick, Australia 


Sir/ The Labor government has given 
many misled and confused Australians a 
new sense of identity. For the first time in 
my life I am proud to be Australian. 

VICTOR DAVIDSON 

Patonga, Australia 


Unwilling Is the Word 


Sir / It is not my aim to glorify the Ger- 
man Bundeswehr. but I was astonished at 
your using a term like slovenly in your 
brief mention of it [March 12]. Slovenly is 
not a characterization for young men who 
have been torn out of training for their fu- 
ture life. You might call them unwilling. 
but not slovenly. 

GUNTER ORGIS 

Schleswig, West Germany 


Non-Support 


Sir / In your story on the P.O.W.s [March 
19] you said that as a newly returned pris- 
oner of war, Colonel Robinson Risner had 
even talked all of his children into support- 
ing President Nixon, although they all had 
supported Senator McGovern in the pres- 
idential campaign. I am Colonel Risner's 
oldest son, and I do not now support. nor 
have I ever supported President Nixon. 
i When Senator McGovern campaigned 
in Oklahoma City last summer, I explained 
in his presence that I believed President Nix- 
on had failed at any attempt to end the war 
and free the prisoners; and that I believed 
Senator McGovern was sincere in his efforts 
to end the war and bring the prisoners home. 

ROB RISNER 

Huntsville, Texas 
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Sunday is an © >} 


Yes, Sundays are great 
for driving if you keep a few 
things clearly in mind. 
There are more cats on the 
road Sunday than any other 
day. There are more active 
families 1n those cars. 


Remember, too, that people КО to drive Longe! 
| distances. So expect to find a lot of tired motorists 
| ahead of you and behind you. Since driving patterns | 
and rhythms are so different on weekends, it's easy ® i 
see why accidents are more likely to happen on Sunder fe С 
Yes, Sundays are great for driving vf you dont = 
relax too much. Until after you and the family have 
happily arrived. That's the simple secret a 
of enjoyable Sunday motoring. « = 
Safe, intelligent driving 
always comes first. And safety also 


Е on the car you drive. 
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A a Methodist student preparing for the ministry at Duke Uni- 
versity's divinity school some years ago, Wilton Wynn never 
dreamed that he would become a regular visitor to Vatican City. 
But he abandoned his theological career, became a journalist and 
for the past eleven years has been a TIME correspondent in Rome. 
Thus, as he has been so many times in the past, Wynn was recently 
at the Vatican, this time to interview Jesuit Leader Father Pedro 
Arrupe for this week's cover story on the Jesuits, Catholicism's most 
visible and versatile order of priests. j 
. Wynn and Father Arrupe first met at Arrupe's office in the Je- 
suit Curia building, where the Jesuit superior general interrupts in- 
terviews to answer his own phone and otherwise shows little pa- 
tience with pomp and ceremony. Just outside the office, Wynn noticed 
a small green cushion. That, Arrupe told him, was where he sits to 
pray in Zen Buddhist style, a habit he picked up while serving for 
27 years as a missionary in Japan. "When we send a man to China, 
he becomes a Chinaman,” 
explained Arrupe. “When we 
send him to India, he be- 1 , 
comes an Indian." 

That was what a score of 
other TIME correspondents 
also discovered as they 
sought out members of 
Arrupe's 31,000-man Jesuit 
army at locations from Hong 
Kong to California. In India, 
New Delhi Correspondent 
James Shepherd interviewed 
one Jesuit while they both sat 
in the yoga lotus position on 
prayer mats. Others were 
clad in Indian robes, sandals, 
and sported swami beards. In Berkeley, TIME's Lois Armstrong found 
that the priests could also adapt easily to the Californian way of life. 
For their weekly cocktail party at the Jesuit School of Theology, they 
donned sports shirts and slacks. Brought up in a Lutheran parsonage, 
she was delighted to find the Jesuits “open, talkative, thoughtful, crit- 
ical, probing, interesting to a man—and not at all secretive.” 

Correspondent. Burton Pines visited Jesuit universities through- 
out the Midwest. There, young priests in turtlenecks and Levi's dis- 
cussed their concern with the order's role in the secular community, 
while older priests, sitting in book-cluttered offices, worried over the 
relaxation of Jesuit discipline. "Most were delightfully irreverent to- 
ward the papacy and church hierarchy," reports Pines. "Their in- 
tellectual self-confidence, plus.their legendary commitment to log- 
ical, rational thought, made every conversation with the Jesuits a 
heady trip, leaving me with a genuine high” — 

The cover story was written by Religion Editor Mayo Mohs and 
edited by Associate Editor Lance Morrow. A graduate of Xavier Uni- 
versity in Cincinnati before joining TIME in 1966, Mohs taught at 
Loyola High School in Los Angeles. Both are Jesuit institutions. 
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Australian cars are tough — 
they're built for performance! 


Australia runs frequent international 
reliability trials ranging in distance up 
to 10,000 miles. They are designed to 
test cars under all conditions from 
rough bush tracks to high speed free- 
ways, and in climate ranging from 
desert heat to mountain freeze. And 


with over four million motor vehicles 
on the road, the Australian automotive 
service industry has to be geared to 
provide fast, efficient service, with 
parts designed to original specifica- 
tions for vehicles irrespective of their 
country of origin. 
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MOURNERS TRY TO TOUCH CASKET OF ABU YUSUF IN BEIRUT AFTER FUNERAL PROCESSION 


тог to End Terror? 


to Avis and a local firm called Lenacar 
and rented a station wagon, four Amer- 
ican sedans and а pert blue Renault 
sporting a rallye stripe. 

D-day was originally scheduled for 
April 7, but something caused a delay. 
Perhaps it was political hesitation, or 
maybe the onset of unseasonable thun- 
derstorms. The Cyprus attacks could 
have ended any political wavering. Be- 


EXPLODING U.S. OIL TANKS 
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sides, the weather turned pleasant, the 
seas became calm. 

As TIME Correspondent Spencer 
Davidson reconstructed the events, the 
Israeli raiders zeroed in on their targets 
with awesome precision. Two groups 
landed on the luxurious western edge of 
the city. One group raced across a wide 
sandy strip known as Dead Man’s Beach 
(because of the strong undertow in 
front), scaled a 40-ft. embankment and 
rendezvoused with three of the rented 
vehicles. Overhead, a sign atop the Bei- 
rut International Hotel serenely went 
on winking its ad for the “1,000 and One 
Nights” supper club. The second Israeli 

group splashed ashore on a narrow- 

er beach half a mile away, clam- 
bered up a rocky incline and found 

three more rented cars on top of a 

promontory called Eden Roc. 

The first group drove a scant 
mile to Rue Khaled Ben al Walid. 
Two apartment buildings halfway 
along the short street housed the 
Palestinian leaders marked for 
assassination: Al-Fatah Deputy 
Leader Abu Yusuf, Intelligence 
Expert Kamal Adwan and Pales- 
tinian Spokesman Kamal Nasser. 
All three had attended a meeting 
of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization during the evening. 

Entering by a rear yard to avoid 
a protective squad of fedayeen in 
front, the Israelis climbed to Ad- 
wan’s third-floor apartment. While 
One of them rang the front door- 
bell, the others somehow got in 
through another door. When Ad- 
wan answered the ring, the attack- 
ers were behind him. Before he 
could defend himself, they pumped 
53 bullets into him. His wife 
jumped into bed with their six- 
year-old daughter and four-year- 
old son and pulled the covers over 


on. blaridwa 
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their heads. The Israelis ignored the 
three as they methodically ransacked 
the apartment, scooping up documents 
listing the identities and codes of Pal- 
estinian activists in Israeli-occupied ter- 
ritories. (Israeli officials later described 
the documents as a bonanza that quick- 
ly led to a wave of arrests.) 

One floor above, meanwhile, anoth- 
er squad of Israelis burst into Nasser's 
apartment while he was scribbling notes 
for a magazine article. He had just writ- 
ten: “If we don't proceed to Palestine, 
danger will approach us.” The Israelis 
smashed his door off its hinges and rid- 
died him with bullets. The floor where 
he fell was still wet with gore six hours 
later. On a nearby coffee table sat an 
empty glass, a half-full pack of Marl- 
boros and an ashtray of cigarette butts. 

In the other building, a third group 


making their getaway. During an ex- 
change of fire between the Israelis and 
the aroused fedayeen guards, a 70-year- 
old Italian woman looked out of her 
apartment window and was killed by a 
stray bullet. Two Beirut policemen en- 
tered the fighting and also died. The Is- 
raelis suffered no losses as they smooth- 
ly rolled out of the neighborhood in 
their undamaged cars. 

The other three carloads of raiders 
had traveled roughly a mile in another 
direction. Their target: an eight-story 
apartment building that housed a small 
radical group known as the Popular 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. The Israelis planted explo- 
sives that blew out the first three floors 
of the building. The Palestinians fought 
back, but five of them were killed in a 
pitched battle that also caused the only 
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While the urban raiders were-strik- 
ing, three other detachments of Israelis 
landed at outlying coastal areas. One 
group hit the impoverished village of 
Ouzai, at the south end of Beirut. It un- 
accountably blew up the house of the 


of raiders shot the locks off the door to 
Abu Yusuf’s seventh-floor apartment 
and then gunned him down. His wife 
Rasmat threw herself on his body, and 
she too was killed. Abu Yusuf's six chil- 
dren were not harmed, but there were 
other deaths when the Israelis began 


"Most Probably We'll All Die" 


RENT you tired of 

Doesn't the road seem long when 
you take small steps?" Mohammed Yu- 
suf Najjar. better known as Abu Yusuf, 
faced these questions two months ago in 
an interview with L’Orient-Le Jour, the 
influential Beirut newspaper. Abu Yu- 
suf, 44. replied that he did not expect his 


AP 
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generation of Palestinians to defeat the 
Israelis. “We plant the seeds, and the 
others will reap the harvest,” he said. 
“Most probably we'll all die, killed be- 
cause we are confronting a fierce 
enemy. But the youth will replace us.” 
Last week Abu Yusuf himself was 
killed, the highest-ranking victim of the 
Israeli raids against Palestinians in Leb- 
anon. A founder of Al-Fatah, the most 
important of the five major groups with- 
in the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
ion, Abu Yusuf was the top deputy of 
> TARN 


fighting? 


Fatah Chief Yasser Arafat and was the 
only Fatah member on the P.L.O.’s ex- 
ecutive committee. A onetime lawyer, 
Abu Yusuf acted as a kind of Foreign 
Minister for the P.L.O., representing it 
skillfully in negotiations with Arab gov- 
ernments. The Israelis regarded him as 
also a leader of the shadowy Palestin- 
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ian terrorist group, Black September. 
Abu Daoud, the Al-Fatah leader impris- 
oned in Jordan, seemed to support this 
; belief in a recent "confession" about the 
inner workings of Fatah, but other Pal- 
estinians contend that his statement was 
made under duress and was untrue. _ 
Kamal Adwan, 38, was the young- 
est of the three P.L.O. officials assas- 
sinated by the Israelis. A former petro- 
leum engineer who had worked with 
Arafat on the Persian Gulf, he was also 


influential in Fatah affairs, though he _ 
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they fit a rotor self-winding 
Perpetual movement: so accu- 
rate that it has been officially 
certified as a Chronometer. 

We have many letters sent to 
us at Geneva which describe 
amazing experiences our 
watches have successfully en- 
dured. So far, none of these 
letters has come from a woman. 

Yet a Lady-Datejust would 
resist rough treatment just as 
successfully as the Rolex worn 
by a British explorer who wrote 
to us from the Congo: 

“We — some Bakonjo tribes- 
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bad. ага j 23 
Then, inside the little Oyster, 


She probably doesnt realise that her 
watch is guaranteed to 271 fathoms. 


men and myself — were 
climbing a steep gradient 
on the thickly overgrown 
Congo side of the massif, 
when I slipped and caught 
my watch by the winder on 
a thin very strong vine. І 
came down heavily with 
the whole of the weight of 

. |myself and my pack on the 
Ё winder, and sprained my 
arm in the process. I cursed 
withanger at incapacitating 
the only watch we had be- 

И tween us, and one of my 


| 


М twoarms—and then looked 


“AM at the watch to discover to 
| my utter surprise the 
ew winder had not broken off 

4 and was in fact unaffected. 

"You might also like to know 
that your watch was the only 
piece of equipment which op- 
erated without fault throughout 
the whole expedition. I did not 
have to touch it from the mo- 
ment I put it on my wrist in the 
shop.” 

At once small, beautiful and 
perfectly accurate, the Rolex 
Lady-Datejust is virtually in- 
destructible too. 


Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 
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of Geneva 


My name is Masakazu Ejiri. And 
here I am at home playing with the 
kids. I think about them a lot, even 
while I’m working for Hitachi. I think 
about them because I worry. About 
their happiness, about their welfare, 
and about the world they'll have to 
live in. 

So I work hard. 

One of my most successful projects 
is HIVIP—the Hitachi Visual Image 
Processing robot. Briefly, HIVIP is a 
hand-eye system. Comprising a TV 
camera, hooked up to a computer, 
hooked up to a servo control hand, 
set up above a conveyor belt. The TV 
camera sees objects, the computer 


recognizes them, and the hand rear- 
ranges them as they move along the 
conveyor. | 

HIVIP may sound simple, but it 
isn’t. It’s a big step toward develop- 
ing a true artificial intelligence. And 
I worked years on it. 
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kaisan obvious guerrilla target. 
V the State Department denied U.S. 
[етеп in the Lebanon raid, even 
sideplored both the Arab and the Is- 
isrikes. As usual, the Israelis jus- 
"Ils their raids as a means to end 
«ism. "It was very marvelous," 
Ex Minister Golda Meir told the 
у, "because we killed the mur- 
дб who were planning to murder 
p Shining pages will be written 
wl this.” Later, before a crowd of 
fin Tiberias, she warned of more 
«iraids, “If terrorist activities do 
tease,” she said, “we will be com- 
Hel to continue to seek terrorists 
hherever they may be.” 
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CYPRUS POLICE CAPTURE WOUNDED GUERRILLA AFTER ATTACK ON ISRAELI ENVOY 


Everything went wrong from the start. 


liceman on guard outside the building, 
seriously wounding him in the chest. 
Another planted a large handbag filled 
with dynamite at the main entrance. 
The Arabs were apparently unaware of 
two things: that there was another en- 
trance closer to Timor's apartment, and 
that Timor had already left, five min- 
utes earlier, to walk to the Israeli em- 
bassy half a mile away. 

When the explosion went off, it blew 
a huge hole in a Greek Cypriot’s 
ground-floor apartment but caused rel- 
atively little damage to Timor’s quar- 
ters. Nobody inside the building was 
injured. The dynamiter himself was 
flung to the ground, however, and the 
getaway car was wrecked. The other 
three guerrillas left their comrade be- 
hind and commandeered another ve- 
hicle at gunpoint. They got only 50 
yards before they rounded a curve and 
crashed head-on into a police car look- 
ing for the traffic violators. They sur- 
rendered, and the injured dynamiter 
was arrested later at a hotel where the 
entire group had been staying. 

Five minutes after the bungled at- 
tack on the ambassador's residence, the 
other five Palestinians made an equally 
inept attempt to blow up an empty Is- 
raeli Viscount airliner at Nicosia air- 
port. They arrived ina blue Dodge Colt 
and a Land-Rover. As the Colt headed 
for the tarmac, it crashed into a gate- 
post. One of its two occupants fled 
through a field, but the other attacked 
a police guard by hitting him on the 
head with a hand grenade. The impact 
of the blow dislodged the grenade pin: 
the young guerrilla, afraid that he was 
going to blow himself up, threw the ee 
nade away. It exploded harmlessly, an 
the Arab, now unarmed, surrendered. 

The Land-Rover had meanwhile 


it onto the tarmac and was сїг- 
mne REUS but only one of the 


edly at the plane without causing any 
appreciable damage. Another Arab 
threw a bag of explosives near the air- 
craft but it did not go off. By this time, 
an Israeli security agent was strafing the 
car with a submachine gun. He wound- 
ed all three guerrillas, one fatally, and 
the Land-Rover crashed into a mobile 
generator. 

A handwritten note found in one 
of the rented vehicles identified. the 
guerrillas in both attacks as members 
of the National Arab Youth Organiza- 
tion for the Liberation of Palestine. Ac- 
cording to the note, they had all planned 
to escape by hijacking another plane to 
Libya. The note also apologized "to the 
friendly people of Cyprus for the fight 
on your beautiful island." 

Though normally sympathetic to 
Arabs, President Archbishop Makarios 
reacted angrily to the twin attacks. He 
has had enough problems lately with - 
bombings by the underground move- 
ment that seeks to unite Cyprus with 
Greece. Said Makarios: "Cyprus does 
not wish to see its soil used as a bat- 
tleground for the Arab-Israeli conflict.” 


CAMBODIA 


Breaking the Siege 


Every day last week the electricity 
went off until sundown, stilling the 
whirling fans and air conditioners in the 
breathless heat. Grim-faced American 
officials shuttled in and out of the pal- 
ace of Cambodian President Lon Nol. 
Battle reports proved contradictory 
inconclusive. The British, Aust 
and Japanese evacuated thei 
and children, Beside the ort 
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get to coincide with the Buddhist New 


Year's holiday. This was Phnom-Penh 
under siege. Reported Time Correspon- 
dent Gavin Scott: 


The outward signs of crisis are clear 
enough. The leafy green capital of 
Phnom-Penh, its population swelled to 
1,500,000 by some 400,000 refugees 
from the fighting, remains cut off from 
most of the country. Two convoys of 
ships from South Viet Nam managed 
to slip up the Mekong River through 
heavy Communist gunfire (see next sto- 
ry) About 400 trucks carrying food 
supplies arrived safely from Kompong 
Som, on the western seaboard. The: 
blockade has technically been broken, 
but it may take weeks to determine 
whether the Communist offensive has 
been turned back. Е 

The city has enough rice to last for 
two months, and the capital’s central 
market is well stocked with imported 
goods, fruits and vegetables. But there 
is only enough diesel fuel to power the 
city's water system for 19 days, and the 
electricity supply is dependent on the 
arrival of further convoys up the Me- 
kong. The airlift announced by the US. 
this week is limited to JP4 jet fuel for 
the Cambodian air force's tiny fleet of 
about 20 helicopters. 

The stated aim of the Communist 
offensive is not to overrun Phnom-Penh 
itself, a feat that the Communists prob- 
ably could not accomplish anyway be- 
cause they do not have the troops to do 
it. Rather the aim is to bring the war as 
close to the capital as possible, in the 
hope that civil unrest will lead to the 
fall of Marshal Lon №]? regime. 

Flexibility. Throughout the Com- 
munist offensive, the fighting spirit of 
the national army, FANK (for Forces 
Armées Nationales Kampochea), has 
steadily declined. On the other hand, 
the effectiveness of the 80,000-man 
Communist fighting force, composed 
of North Vietnamese, Viet Cong, 
Khmer Rouge and other local groups, 
has sharply improved. The U.S. ex- 
pected that the bombing that it re- 
sumed on Feb. 9 would force the Com- 
munists to interrupt their offensive by 
mid-March in order to regroup. In- 
stead they showed greater tactical flex- 
ibility than ever, cutting off the supply 
routes almost at will. 


Washington officials believe that the ' 


Cambodian army's weakness is directly 
related to the governments lack of 
broad public support, but Marshal Lon 
Nol still denies that any such problem 
exists. His troops "are making firm re- 
sistance against the aggressors," he in- 
sists. T. .S. has already prevailed on 
Lon Nol to accept the Cabinet resig- 
nation of his abrasive younger brother 
Lon Non. Next it would like to see the 
President give an important post in the 
sovernment to Prince Sirik Matak, a re- 
spected soldier who helped lead the 


- 1970 coup that installed Lon Nol. 


This might increase the regime's 
sport, but Sirik Matak himself is du- 
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bious about the prospects. “The govern- 
ment is unpopular, and the nation 15 
going down,” he told TIME this week. 
“tf T had responsibility in the admin- 
istration or Cabinet, I would open the 
door to negotiations with the other side. 
We could discuss things.” 

“The real question is which side will 
collapse first,’ says an experienced 
Western diplomat in Phnom-Penh. 
“Can the Communists hold out until the 
rainy season in May, when US. airpow- 
er will become far less effective? Can 
FANK keep going?” The Americans are 
giving the Cambodians every kind of 
material and moral support, he adds, 
but “in the end you can’t fight this war 
down to the last B-52.” The war's: out- 
come, in other words, will be deter- 
mined on the ground, and by the Cam- 
bodians themselves. 
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Hell on the River 


“You can't slow down,” said Si 
Chung Lo, 37, a short and dapper 
freighter captain from Hong Kong. 
“You're inviting them to shoot.” 

Lo had just brought his shell-scarred 
Lucky Star to the dock in Phnom- 
Penh last week—the 3,500-ton lead ship 
in a convoy that had to run a gauntlet 
of Communist gunfire to reach the en- 
circled Cambodian capital. Normally, 
such ships—manned by Chinese crews 
that get large, unspecified war bonuses 


to do the work—set out every ten days ~ 


from the South Vietnamese port of 
Vung Tau with cargoes of machinery, 
machine parts and fuel. The latest con- 
voy, however, was delayed two weeks 
while U.S. bombers tried to clear a pas- 
sage through Communist gunners along 
the Mekong riverbanks. 

The most dangerous part of the 150- 
mile run up the Mekong from the China 
Sea came between An Long, 20 miles 


south of the Cambodian frontier, and 
Jaridwar —— 
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WEST GERMANY 
Waxing Roth 


West Germany's Willy Brandt has 
two distinct voices: the Chancellor, dig- 
nified and statesmanlike; the Social 
Democratic Party leader, impassioned 
and hard-hitting. At the S.P.D.’s party 
congress in Hannover last week, it was 
clear that Willy No. 1 had stayed home 
in stately old Bonn. Willy No. 2, the 
angry table thumper, was in charge. It 
was the first major test of Brandt's lead- 
ership since last November’s elections, 
and Brandt faced a challenge from his 
party’s young Marxist wing, led by 
Jungsozialisten (Juso) Chief Wolfgang 
Roth. The Juso faction demanded a 
number of fundamental changes that 
would push the S.P.D. far left of 
Brandt’s carefully chosen “new center.” 

Frustrated by what they saw as the 
S.P.D.’s caution and compromise in the 
wake of its impressive win at the polls 
last fall, Roth and his Jusos began orga- 


Жаа. 


TOGRAPH OF HITLER'S DEPUTY 


dead—along with all the rumors about 
his escape. 

A skeleton unearthed last Decem- 
ber half a mile from the site of Hit- 
lers bunker was indisputably that of 
Bormann, said Horst саш the Hesse 
tate prosecutor whose office was in 
charge of the case. He said that bone 
and dental evidence made it a сег- 
tainty” that the oft-seen phantom had 
died in the fall of Berlin. He therefore 
ordered all search warrants quashed; 
any future reports that Bormanoghis 
been sighted will be officially шшш: 

So if you're still hiding out t Ше 
somewhere, Martin Bormann, it’s safe 


to come home now. 
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.138 passengers, most of them house- 
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nizing for last week’s congress almost as Nc. 
soon as the election results were an- 
nounced. There were five major issues: 
how to redistribute the wealth generated 
by Germany's economic boom, how to 
allocate national resources in future 
planning, how to limit land speculation 
and increase public construction, 
whether "radicals" could be excluded 
from civil service jobs and. finally, 
whether to press for a withdrawal of 
U.S. forces and a general cut in military 
spending. The Jusos argued their case in 
local meetings across Germany, and on 
the eve of the congress there were esti- 
mates that they controlled anywhere 
from 2596 to 4096 of the 433 delegates. 
Foreign observers, particularly the 
Americans, were watching carefully: 
any Brandt concessions would have an 
effect both on the Chancellor's stature in 
Europe and on his talks with President 
Nixon in Washington next month. 

Dialogue. That concern faded al- 
most as soon as Brandt, in a blue suit 
and orange tie, marched up to the blue 
and orange podium in Hannover. "This 
Congress has to confirm explicitly that 
what the Social Democrats said before 
the election is valid for them after the 
election," he said. "Whoever does not 
occupy the center cannot hold the ma- 
jority in a democracy; whoever loses the 
center cannot govern." Blasting Juso 
calls for an American troop withdrawal, 
he said: "Without America's presence, 
we would not be able to negotiate real- 
istically on European security ... But 
our American partners have to realize 
that... Western Europe will continue its 
dialogue with America as a talk among 
friends, which endures criticism, differ- 
ences and even tensions." 

During Brandt's 2’4-hour oration, 
which was interrupted 81 times by ap- 
plause, convention delegates could al- 
most hear the air hissing out of the Juso 
balloon. Even Roth, who was one of 
eight leftwingers elected to the party's 
36-man executive board, admitted that 
he was "impressed" by Brandt's words. 
"If there were more speeches of this 
sort," he said, “we could have more dis- 
cussion on substantive issues, instead of 
on pseudo issues "—that is, factionalism 
within the party. When the disputed res- 
olutions came to a vote, Brandt's mid- 
dle-of-the-road approach won over- 
whelming approval. As has been the 
case in previous S.P.D. conventions, 
Willy No. 2 has a way of prevailing. 


BRITAIN 


Fatal Fatigue 


Fighting а blinding snowstorm, | 
the four-engine Vanguard turbop Я 
locked onto the approach system at 
sel-Mulhouse Airport and received pei 
mission to land. Inside Invicta Intern 
tional Airlines’ flight "Oscar Papa" wi 


wives from neighboring towns in south- 
ern England on a package "shopping 
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SWISS FIREMEN PROBE THROUGH DEBRIS AT VANGUARD CRASH SITE NEAR BASEL 


The shopping spree ended on a snowy plateau. 


tour" to Switzerland. They were singing 
and chatting when they received routine 
orders to fasten their seat belts and were 
told: "We will be landing at Basel Air- 
port within ten minutes." Oscar Papa 
never made it. 

Though the visibility of 900 yds. was 
well within the Vanguard's safety zone 
and the pilot made the prescribed ap- 
proach, he announced to the controllers 
in the airport tower that he wanted to 
try again. After a second turn, the Van- 
guard, sinking rapidly, was in a perfect 
slot for landing. But to the controller's 
surprise, the pilot suddenly said that he 
had overshot the runway. Then radio 
contact broke off. "i 

The Vanguard's wing hit a tree, and 
the plane spun into a wooded plateau 
under full power, cutting a swath 
through the firs as the front part of the 
fuselage disintegrated in a shower of 
metal fragments and human bodies. Of 
the 144 aboard, only 39 survived. 

A British team of investigators re- 
covered the Vanguard's "black box" 
flight recorder and took it to London for 
analysis. Said John Owen, head of the 
team: “It is obvious that the pilot was 
not where he thought he was. It is hoped 
that the tapes from the black box, when 
they are analyzed, will explain why." 

While the reasons for last week's 
accident are being studied, the crash 
gave added impact to a controversial 
report issued just days earlier by the 
British Airline Pilots Association. The 
150-page report blames six of the ten 
major crashes of British airlines be- 
tween 1966 and 1970 on nothing more 
complicated than pilot fatigue. It not- 
ed that all six crashes, in which 257 
lives were lost, occurred during take- 
off and landing, "when the work load 
is highest and fatigue at its worst." In 

five of the accidents, "the crew ap- 
parently flew a fully serviceable air- 
craft into the ground." 

Some of the near misses were al- 
most equally frightening. One captain 
n intercontinental flight to Darwin, 
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Australia, reported that after 14 hours 
of duty and 25 hours without sleep, 
“both my first officers fell asleep more 
than once ... and, in fact, I had to wak- 
enone of them to give him the approach 
briefing.” Another pilot dozed off while 
awaiting clearance to take off on a Lon- 
don to Frankfort flight. In one instance, 
an exhausted flight crew missed an air- 
port altogether. It landed at Sharjah on 
the Persian Gulf rather than at Dubai, 
which is six miles away. 


LIBERIA 


Speedy at Work/ 


Liberia’s ramshackle capital of 
Monrovia used to look a little like a gi- 
gantic Mississippi riverboat minstrel 
show. The men at the Masonic Lodge 
dressed in top hats and black morning 
coats; the ladies at the Baptist church 
wore flowing skirts and bandannas; and 
everybody spoke in an exaggerated 
Deep South drawl. In these mannerisms 
they imitated both their forebears, 
freedmen who returned from the U.S. 
in 1822 and subsequently founded Af- 
rica's first republic, and their president, 
William Vacanarat Shadrach (“Uncle 
Shad”) Tubman, who ran the country 
with a kind of dandified despotism from 
1944 until his death in 1971. . 

Today the old ways are changing. 
Monrovia is still beset by some of the 
worst slums in Africa, and they lie with- 
in 500 yards of Tubman's splendiferous 
$15 million Executive Mansion. But the 
man in the mansion today, William 
Richard Tolbert Jr., 59, has plans for re- 
form, and he seems to mean business. 
Very few Liberians expected anything 
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like that. Tolbert had served 19 silent . j 


and subservient years as Vice President 
under “Uncle Shad.” He also came 
from the same small elite of “Americo- 
Liberians” who have ruled the country 
pretty much in their own interests for 
more than a century. (There are 45,000 
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IN oes to service the nation- 
he bu rine has still not combed out 
jj debo à xcesses of the Tubman era. 
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d that he had uncovered a plot 
unce e—a rarity in Liberia, 
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ans seem to be delighted with Tolbert's 
informal manner, and they have even 
ken to calling him "Speedy." Tubman 
would have been appalled, but Tolbert 
does not seem to mind. “If we can man- 
age to speed things up in this country,” 
hesays, “I don’t care what they call me.” 
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SIKKIM 


Alarums in Cloudland 


When Sikkim's benign and enlight- 
ened King Palden 500 оа 
was crowned eight years ago in Gang- 
tok, he offered this pledge for himself 
and his queen, former New York Deb- 
utante Hope Cooke: “Together may we 
make Sikkim a paradise on earth.” To- 
day, Indian troops patrol his capital and 
his dreams of paradise look dark. 

Sikkim’s precarious position on the 
Tibetan frontier has long worried In- 
dia, which is responsible for the Hima- 
layan protectorate’s foreign relations 
and defense and keeps a careful eye on 
domestic affairs as well. The immediate 
cause for the disturbances, however, is 
a controversy over Sikkim’s bewildering 
electoral system, which is artfully ar- 
ranged to keep opposition politicians in 
a minority in the 24-member legislature. 
When the ballots were counted after the 
most recent elections, in late March, the 
King’s Sikkim National Party emerged 
with eleven seats and the two opposi- 
tion parties with seven. Yet the oppo- 
sition parties are backed by most of the 
Nepalese who make up 75% of Sikkim's 
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S man in Argentina, standing dejectedly 


population of 200,000. When the King 
exercised his statutory right to nomi- 
nate six more legislators, four of these 
seats—and thus a clear majority—went 
to his supporters. The thwarted Nep- 
alese erupted in noisy protests. That is 
not so unusual, but what came next was 
distinctly out of the ordinary. 

Thousands of angry demonstrators 
stormed into Gangtok to lay siege to the 
King's palace. They demanded his re- 
moval, as well as a written constitution 
and various administrative reforms. 
Though Indian officials in Sikkim 
barred foreign reporters from the coun- 
try, a few details of the fighting filtered 
out. In a telephone interview from 
Gangtok, 20-year-old Crown Prince 
Tenzing Namgyal made a series of 
oblique references to “the element out- 
side us that has been causing problems 

.. we have several times been ap- 
proached by the political officer to hand 
over all power to the government 
of ----,’ at which point the telephone 
line briefly went dead. Later in the inter- 
view, the King came on the line and pre- 
dicted that he would be back in full con- 
trol within 24 or 48 hours. The next day, 
however, the Indian government, which 
had some 25,000 troops stationed in 
Sikkim, took over because of what it 
called “the complete breakdown of law 
and order.” The demonstrations there- 
upon stopped. 

As Sikkim quieted down, more 
charges of Indian intrigue were heard. 
Interviewed in Hong Kong, the King’s 
sister; Princess Pema Tsedeun Yapshi- 
Pheunkhang, charged that Indian intel- 
ligence agents were behind the troubles. 
“The powers of intelligence must be 
curbed,” she added, warning that India 
is “making trouble for itself” in taking 
over full control. Late in the week, how- 
ever, there were reports from New 
Delhi quoting the King as saying that 
he and the Indians had come to a “close 
and confident” understanding to grant 
the opposition “most of their political 
demands.” As for how this would work 
out, the King said that discussions 
would last several months. 
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Crime Does Pay 


As Kodak Executive Anthony da 
Cruz drove down the highway on the 
way to his plant near Buenos Aires, a 
green Ford truck suddenly swerved in 
front of him near a point where four 
workers were installing a traffic sign. Da 
Cruz slammed on the brakes and was _ 
rammed from behind by a Fiat picku 
The four “workmen” and four men 
the Fiat all rushed forward and hus 
Da Cruz away. Five days later, just: 
fore releasing the 38-year-old Portu 
guese American near the spot where — 
they had seized him, the kidnapers gave 

local newspapers a photograph that 

showed Da Cruz. who is Kodak's No. 2 


Danio 


Se a 
ey Р 
in front of a sign: $1,500,000 RECOVERED 
FOR THE REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE 
FOR SOCIALISM. i 
By now the kidnaping of officials 
and executives by various ill-defined po- 
litical guerrilla groups has become al- 
most epidemic. Two hundred cases have 
occurred in the past two years. So far 
this year, there has been an average of 
one reported kidnaping every three 
days, and many more go unreported. 
Several of these victims have cost 
their employers small fortunes. The 
“Vestey interests, a British conglom- 
erate, paid a reported $1,000,000 in De- 
cember to free the kidnaped head of its 
Argentine operations. The Argentine 
manager of Boston’s First National 
Bank was released after the bank paid 
а $750,000 ransom. Another $1.5 mil- 
lion ransom was reportedly paid for the 
British president of Argentina's largest 
cigarette company, who was released 
last week. His wife, convinced from the 
start that his company would pay what- 
ever ransom. was demanded, went on 
television to admonish the kidnapers to 
"give him a comfortable bed and a lit- 


| [А tle whisky now and then to keep his spir- 
E its up." 
E. Killings. The kidnapers get their 


money because they are in deadly ear- 

nest, as they proved last week, when a 

group called the People's Revolutionary 

Army announced that it had "executed" 

Rear Admiral Francisco Aleman, a for- 

mer chief of-naval intelligence who dis- 

appeared on April 2. Last month, too, 
kidnapers crashed their truck into the 
car of Colonel Héctor Iribarren, chief of 
intelligence for the Third Army Corps, 

С апа, when the dazed officer grappled 
with them, they killed him with a point- 

` blank burst of automatic weapon fire. 

The foreign business community 
provides the kidnapers with lots of tar- 
gets—the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Argentina counts 400 U.S. 
companies and hundreds of executives 
among its members. Some of these ex- 
ecutives now carry guns, others follow 
complicated routes to and from work; 
some even change residences weekly. 
The kidnapers are little better than 
bandits, but many of them claim to be 
acting either for socialism or for Pe- 
` ronism. President-elect Héctor Cámpo- 
га, who was voted into power last month 
` as the representative of the exiled Juan 
| Perón, has asked the guerrillas to "grant 
J us a truce” until after his government 
= js installed May 25. There is little sign 

. Of that happening. 

Last week Argentina's present mil- 
itary government struck back, sending 
out some 100,000 troops to sweep Bue- 
nos Aires in a search for guerrillas. 
Cámpora's promise to release jailed 
guerrillas who will work for "national 
liberation" brought a stinging rebuke 

from General Elbio Anaya, the Second 

Army Corps commander whose prede- 

` cessor was gunned down by guerrillas. 

тһе army, said Anaya, will not permit 
amnesty for “vulgar, unscrupulous as- 
ins" under any circumstances, 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Out cf the Shadows 


Pale and unsmiling, the diminutive 
Mao-suited official walked into the 
grand banquet hall of Peking's Great 
Hall of the People one day last week. 
He paused uncertainly at the door, but 
protocol officials hustled him over to 
stand in line with Premier Chou En-lai 
and greet guests at a dinner honoring 
Cambodia's exiled Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk. In this low-key style, Vice Pre- 
mier Teng Hsiao-ping, now 69, returned 
from the shadows that have enveloped 
him since 1966, when he was purged 
along with Chief of State Liu Shao-chi 


AGERPRESS 


TENG HSIAO-PING 
Low-keyed return. 


as “опе of a handful of party leaders 
who took the capitalist road." 

Teng had once ranked fourth in the 
party hierarchy (behind Mao, Liu and 
Chou, and just ahead of the now-dead 
Defense Minister Lin Piao); he was par- 
ty General Secretary and a member of 
the Politburo. Accused in the .early 
months of the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution, Teng confessed imme- 
diately, admitting that “ту thought and 
attitude were incompatible with Mao's 
thought." His return to at least a de- 
gree of prominence (he now seems to 


_ rank about 20th in the hierarchy, 


though he has not regained his party 
posts) is another indication of Mao’s 
continuing effort to reunite the leader- 
ship. But Teng's duties are modest: he 
is believed to have been put to work re- 
organizing the youth corps. 


And Now, Disarticulation 


A combination of prosperity and 
censorship has diverted attention from 

- the Brazilian military regime's arbitrary 
arrests of political opponents. Now the 
arrests are increasing (at least 1,000 in 
the past three months). Part of the 


: new crackdown is a heavy emphasis - 
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Wanted: А Superambassad, | qp Chir 


The post of U.S. A Jecourag 
У. Ambas 
Moscow has been vacant А. EU 


months now, and both the Kremin 
the State Department are getting 
patient for President Nixon "m du 
someone soon. Russian official io 5 
His Excellency will be a-politicd 3 ү 
pointee with little expertise in оь the 
fairs, preferably a businessman wl W Ў 
devote himself to promoting thy indi 
—avoiding all ideology ог messy tie the C 
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Foreign Service officers that it wi 
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Another Small Step í 
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ЕЕС boundaries. Europe’s industry 
moreover, is sophisticated and varied. 
In the aerospace and communications 
technology that the Chinese regard as 
essential—not only to build a modern 
defense capability but to spread the 
fruits of new economic development to 
the far reaches of the land—Europe of- 
fers China the only sensible option. The 
Japanese, curiously, are regarded in 
some sectors as technologically inferior 
to Europe, and the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
are politically unattractive to China.as 
suppliers. 

European agriculture, on the other 
hand, has little to offer China. Canada, 
Australia and the U.S. are the likely 
sources of China's principal need 
—wheat and other food grains. But in 
the supply of capital goods, the pros- 
pects are different. Here Japan has long 
provided the greater share, taking up al- 
most 25% of China’s total trade. But 
Japan is unlikely to retain its pre- 
eminent position. Japan's large annual 
trade surplus has proved an irritant to 
the Chinese, who in any case shortly ex- 
pect to see themselves in direct com- 
petition with Japan in some Far East- 
ern trading areas. 


The British trade fair in Peking, 
which ended earlier this month, was 
hugely successful. The Chinese had nev- 
er seen anything like it—nor, for that 
matter, had most of the British partic- 
ipants. Daily more than 900 business- 
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men and technicians representing 346 
United Kingdom companies shuttled 
back and forth between the Friendship 
Hotel and the industrial exhibition 
center on the outskirts of the city. In- 
side the Kremlin-baroque building—a 
monument to headier days of Soviet- 
Chinese entente—an estimated 20,000 
Visitors thronged the exhibit every day, 
listening to the full range of British ac- 
cents explaining the abstruse engineer- 
ing details of everything from cigarette- 
making machines to jet engines. Most 
of the listeners were experts brought to 
Peking from industries all over China. 
Chou En-lai himself spent more than 
two hours touring the show. He was par- 
ticularly fascinated by a 20-ft. cutaway 
model of. the supersonic Concorde, 
three of which China has shown a cau- 
tious desire to buy. 

Jump Jet. Britain’s role in China 
as Europe’s broker for sensitive tech- 
nology is plain enough. Though it trails 
Japan, West Germany and Italy in over- 
all trade, Britain alone among the Eu- 
ropean states has the aerospace tech- 
nology China needs. Peking has already 
bought Trident airliners and Rolls- 
Royce engines and is currently nego- 
tiating to build the VC-10 airliner in 
China under license. But British sales 
do not stop at airliners. The Chinese 
have indicated a keen interest in pur- 
chasing large numbers of the Harrier 
jump jet, which would be very suitable 
for operational use in the Sino-Soviet 
border areas, but this deal could fall 
afoul of the NATO restrictions on sales 
of strategic military equipment to Com- 
munist countries. The Russians and 
Americans both have sold long-range 
airliners to the Chinese (whose flight 
crews are in Seattle, Wash., learning to 
fly $150 million worth of Boeings). But 
neither the U.S. nor Russia seriously 
contemplates the sale today of military 
aircraft to Peking. Europe can. 

China’s external trade as a whole is 
still small: exports constitute less than 
5% of the country’s modest gross na- 
tional product. Last year Peking’s total 
trade was estimated at $5.4 billion, 
which means that the world’s most pop- 
ulous nation is not yet among the top 
20 trading nations of the globe. But the 
Chinese aim to expand, and some ob- 
servers predict a 10% annual growth in 
Chinese foreign trade over the next few 
years. 

What potentially inhibits this rise, 
however, is Peking’s desire to keep ex- 
ports and imports in balance, and its al- 
most obsessive fear of becoming com- 
mercially or technologically dependent 
on any One trading partner. Considering 
the experience during the 1950s, when 
the Soviets played a preponderant in- 
dustrial role in China—only to walk out 
subsequently—the Chinese fear is not 
groundless. Nonetheless, for all the 
ideological concern with self-reliance, 
China needs commerce to develop both 
its agriculture and its industry. Europe 
is increasingly where it hopes to find 
partners in economic growth. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Edge of Night 


Restlessly computing and quantify- 
ing, weighing and rationalizing, man is 
forever trying to take the measure of 
the universe. Now Astronomer Allan R. 
Sandage of the Hale Observatories in 
Pasadena, Calif., proclaims that he and 
his colleagues elsewhere in the U.S. may 
have finally done just that. They have, 
he said, apparently seen “the edge” of 
the universe. 

The argument goes like this: qua- 
sars, which are small, starlike objects, 
apparently shine more brightly than any 
other celestial bodies; the most distant 
quasar known to man, more than 12 bil- 
lion light years away, appears so lumi- 
nous to the astronomer's telescope that 
even more distant quasars, though less 
bright, should also be visible. Because 
astronomers do not see anything fur- 
ther, Sandage argues that the universe 
must be finite rather than infinite. And 
beyond that edge astronomers say there 
is nothing at all because, in the Delphic 
tongue of science, space at that distance 
falls back on itself. 

The notion of infinity was con- 
ceived, as was the zero, by the Eastern 
mind. Yet it seems a peculiarly West- 
ern need to determine the indetermin- 
able. Scottish Essayist Thomas Carlyle 
once noted that man must “always wor- 
ship something—always see the Infinite 
shadowed forth in something finite." At 
the moment, the something worshiped 


is science, and the something finite is 
quasar OH471, the blaze marking the 
edge of the universe. But before the po- 
etic notion of infinity is crushed between 
the calipers of science, it is best to re- 
member that quasars were discovered 
only a decade ago. More probably, what 
astronomers are really viewing is pre- 
cisely what they have always viewed 
—the edge of their own vision. 


Operation Brownout 


It is fashionable to talk about the 
need to cut back sharply or even ration 
the use of energy—but what would that 
really be like? As both an experiment 
and a symbol, Wisconsin Senator Gay- 
lord Nelson encouraged the 7,500 cit- 
izens of Burlington to dim their lights, 
turn down their thermostats and curb 
their cars for two days last week. The 
aim: to make Burlington “Energy Con- 
servation City, U.S.A.” 

The outcome was disillusioning. A 
blizzard dumped nine inches of snow 
on the town, fanning the fires under fur- 
naces and lighting up TV screens like 
so many firecrackers (schools were 
closed, and the kids had to do some- 
thing). Few people were in the mood 
for walking or bicycling, and cars glut- 
ted downtown streets. 

Ten families volunteered to use only 
half of their normal rate—that is, to re- 
turn to average 1950 energy levels, oc- 
casionally with the help of kerosene 
Jamps and charcoal grills. The Dennis 
Boyles and their four children had to 
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Acupuncture in Nevada EON 
The Nevada state legislature 0 
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declare traditional Chinese тей 
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puncture, herbal medicine and d or 
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ERAL KLEINDIENST EXPLAINING ADMINISTRATION'S STAND ON EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE IN CAPITOL HEARING 
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- Butas Maine Рет: leader took the unusual step of appear- 
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teedents i assail Kleindienst’s testimony. Illinois 
pud John B. Anderson, chairman of the 
House Republican Conference, charged 

that Kleindienst was "provocative and 

contemptuous of Congress and that his 

views "border on contempt for the es- 
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ento? тот the Execu-  nia'sDemocratic Congressman William 
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SENATOR MUSKIE AT HEARING 
Outrage and incredulity. 


aides to testify publicly on the Wa- 
tergate affair. Negotiations to try to 
break the impasse on this issue were 
under way between the committee and 
the White House, but there was no in- 
dication of how the matter might be 
compromised. 

Republicans continued to complain 
that the Presidents failure to reveal 
whatever he or his aides know about 
that wiretapping operation was serious- 
ly hurting the party. With the kind of ve- 
hemence he normally directs at Dem- 
ocrats and liberals, Arizona Senator 
Barry Goldwater complained: “The 
Watergate. The Watergate. It’s begin- 
ning to be like Teapot Dome. There's a 
smell to it. Let’s get rid of the smell.” 
The issue, he told the Christian Science 
Monitor, gets down to “Can you trust 
Dick Nixon?” Later Anne Armstrong, 
Counsellor to President Nixon, told a 
group of Washington newsmen that she 
agreed with Goldwater’s claim that Wa- 
tergate was hurting fund-raising efforts 
by the Republican National Committee 
and could hamper G.O.P. candidates in 
the 1974 elections. 

Despite all this furor, the President 
was making gains on another front. 
He was winning his battle with Con- 
gress over budget priorities. Last week 
the House, by the wide margin of 51 
votes, failed to override a bill that Nix- 
on had vetoed on grounds that it was 
inflationary—the second such failure 
in two weeks. The bill would have re- 
quired the Secretary of Agriculture to 
spend $120 million previously appro- 
priated by Congress to finance water 
and sewer systems in rural areas. Not- 
ing that the sewer bill had originally 

passed the House 297 to 54 and that 
80 Republicans had switched their votes 
to sustain the veto, House Speaker Carl 
Albert complained: “I've never seen a 
President who had so many people 


tamed, like puppy dogs on а chain.” 
: рр side in the budget battle 


could claim any adherencede о Ail bo 
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ciples, however. Under congressional 
pressure, the Administration reversed 
itself and agreed to release some $415 
million in aid to school districts that 
have large numbers of federal employ- 
ees, including servicemen, living in 
them. Some of these districts are rel- 
atively wealthy, and every President 
since Dwight Eisenhower has tried to 
cut this program. 

Nixon was not doing well in the 
courts on either his claim that he can 
end programs initiated by Congress or 
that he can refuse to spend money au- 
thorized by it. Federal Judge William 
B. Jones ruled in a Washington district 
court that the Administration's disman- 
tling of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity was “unauthorized by law, Ше- 
gal and in excess of statutory authority." 
The President has no power, said the 
judge, “to refuse to execute laws passed 
by Congress with which he disagrees.” 
The ruling, important in enunciating a 
principle, may have no practical effect 
because the agency has already been se- 
verely curtailed, and Nixon will prob- 
ably refuse to revive it even if Congress 
appropriates more money after OEO's 
funds run out in June. 

This decision was similar to that of 
a three-judge Court of Appeals panel 
in Missouri, which decided two weeks 
ago that Nixon had no authority to re- 
fuse to spend money appropriated by 
Congress for highway construction on 
such "remote and unrelated". grounds 
as the need to check inflation. The Ad- 
ministration can, appeal this unfavor- 
able decision but might follow the court 
order to spend the money rather than 
risk a possible broader ruling against 
impoundment by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

While the court skirmishes contin- 
ued, Congress took a first and far more 
fundamental step to gain a greater in- 
fluence over the budget, and thus over 
national spending priorities. A special 
Senate and House study group recom- 
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The Tariff Trade-Of 


As if he were not already ет хетеп 
with Congress on enough issues ing 
ing Executive power, President М з 
last week sent to Capitol Hill a bil 
would transfer to the White H 
much of the authority that Congres 
ditionally has exercised over US. 
policy. If it passes, the Presiden dtt 
ing on his own, could: , i 
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É 
g the Crisis in Cambodia 


It is a delicate diplomatic balancing act 
that could easily collapse, but for the 
moment all parties were still te 
on the high wire. 

A1 the same time, the White House 
is trying to shore up the Lon Nol regime 
(see THE WORLD). But there are limits to 
US. intervention. The White House has 
no intention of repeating the kind of ac- 
tion that led to the bloody overthrow of 
Ngo Dinh Diem in South Viet Nam. 
One possibility is a return to power of 
deposed Prince Norodom Sihanouk. No 
one wants this more than Sihanouk, who 
just arrived back in Peking after a 
month-long visit to insurgent-held areas 


| 


etering 


by the end of June unless a cease-fire oc- 
curs in. fact as well as theory. 

In Saigon, the North and South 
Vietnamese are barely civil to each oth- 
er. The Paris accords call for “consul- 
tations in a spirit of national reconcil- 
iation and concord, mutual respect and 
mutual non-elimination.” But, no less 
than the Communists, President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, who returned to 
Saigon last week from a trip abroad, 
still prefers to pursue a policy of elim- 
ination. So far he has shown far more 
political strength than anyone had 
thought he would immediately after the 
cease-fire. He has made only a pretense 
of moving toward joint political ar- 
rangements with the Communists, feel- 
ing no pressure to do so. He keeps the 
Viet Cong delegation isolated in their 
spartan compound at Tan Son Nhut, lo- 
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GENERAL ALEXANDER HAIG JR. IN THE SITUATION ROOM AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Abysmal, awful and complex, but not so drastic after all. 


in Cambodia, where he tried to drum up 
support among the various factions. So 
far, the U.S. has rejected the idea of 
bringing back Sihanouk. : 

In South Viet Nam, meanwhile, the 
war that had supposedly ended was still 
going on. The North Vietnamese con- 
tinue to pour in men and supplies along 


the Ho Chi Minh Trail, and they haye: 


as much firepower in the South as they 
did when they launched last spring s of- 
fensive. Every day they blow up bridg- 
es, lob hand grenades and pepper var- 
ious government-held positions with 
small-arms fire. d 

The Communists are not especially 
careful about their targets. They fired 
on two helicopters carrying members of 
the International Commission of Con- 
trol and Supervision. One was doyined: 
killing nine people, among them а а- 
nadian. Even before this happened, ше 
frustrated Canadian government ad 
served notice that it ышы pul ou, at 
the fqur-palign R Bornam Cu 


Kang 


cated in Saigon. He orders as many as 
80 air strikes a day in Tay Ninh and 
Binh Long provinces north of Saigon 
near the Cambodian border, where the 
Communists are believed to have heavy 
equipment. Throughout South Viet 
Nam, Thieu’s artillery thud away with- 
out letup. “The South Vietnamese are 
unloading ship after ship of 105-mm. 
and 155-mm. artillery shells,” says an 
1СС$ member in Danang. “And God 
knows they need it. They shoot off that 
much on Sundays alone.” 

Nixon has fewer options than be- 
fore in Indochina. The U.S. is only one 
of several players with waning influence 
over events. Neither the American pub- 
lic nor the Communist powers will allow 


the President much freedom of action. __ 


This puts all the more emphasis on qui- 
et diplomacy, a craft in which Nixon is 
skilled. How to maintain the Cambo- 
dian balancing act, how to achieve 
something between victory and defeat 
remain his mission in Indochina. 
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PAT NIXON IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


place on the South Lawn secretes 


ixon plant 
could reac 


Even a briefcase specimen like Nixon is a 
termined, nose-toward-the-grindstone stride t 
take a glance or two through the rising mist at t 
down the South Lawn. He wanders there with guests when he can search in the rain- 
bows for yet another unfolding flower among t 

Virtually every one of the White House residents has been captivated by the acre- 
age. Part of the reason is the feeling of Presidents that they are imprisoned by the of- 
fice. In any event, they have all insisted upon leaving their green-thumb print. 


himself in 

Тһеге is a mystery: Did Theodore Roosevelt plant the beech out front? Legend 
says yes. Some White House archivists say no. There is no doubt, however, about the 
two linden trees that flank the East and West wings. F.D.R. put them in. 

When Ike finished his terms, he took the roses out of the Rose Garden and trun- 
dled them home to his Gettysburg farm. Kennedy was miffed; he had the whole gar- 
den redone so that it would have blooms from spring through fall and a pattern in 
light and dark in winter. He complained when he found 28 gardeners, insisting that 
the one man his father hired at Hyannisport could do the job. He found out that the fel- 
low couldn't and settled for kibitzing over the shoulders of the crew that put in the 
new plantings. Kennedy spent at least $200,000 in federal funds upgrading the grass, 
only to see it become as splotchy as any suburban lawn in August. It was replaced. 

Lyndon Johnson used to lie down and stretch out in the thick turf just like he 
was a kid in Texas. He would walk the back lot in the evening with his beagles, look- 
ing for squirrels that the dogs could chase. The hand of Lady Bird was all over in 
thick banks of tulips and marigolds and especially in the graceful old East Garden, 
which the Johnsons in 1965 renamed the Jacqueline Kennedy Garden. Before the 

Johnsons left, they putina couple of oaks that now are reaching for the sky. 

So this spring there is a lush lawn of Kentucky-31 fescue instead of the old Mer- 

ion bluegrass. The magnolias and the cherry trees have sprinkled their delicate petals 
on the ground like tinted snow. The redbuds, crab trees, azaleas, tulips and hyacinths 
are at their peak. For the moment anyway, for a President who resides in the center 
of it all, the world is sweet and beautiful and promising. And it already has the 
Nixon thumbprint. Right straight out the window, down the knoll and across the 
drive, as the President's eye goes, there is the Sequoia gigantea, which he and Mrs. 
ed in 1971. It is four feet high now, up eight inches since that May day. 
h 100 feet. That may be what the President had in mind. 
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The Season of Renewal 


[SERE is no record of Richard Nixon ever digging in the earth except for those times 
that he replaced his divots on the Burning Tree golf course. But there he was last 
week in the Rose Garden, inhaling the pungent spring earth vapors like an authentic 
horticulturist and telling Singapore's Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew all about the 


White House stand of flowering crab-apple trees. 
In fact, Nixon and even more so his wife have been so taken by the crop of glorious 


blooms on the south spread of the White House that they opened up the grounds last 
The White House has the aura of a Southern plantation, con- 


hose country aristocrats George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. And this is the season of renewal in the South, when breathtaking beauty 


ffected. He has been seen to slow his de- 
o the office these mornings in order to 
he splendid view across the garden and 


he more than 50 specimens. 


Jefferson looked at the even sweep 
of land out back, and he decided to 
change its profile to add interest. He 
ordered up some horse-drawn graders 
and had two mounds made so that the 
light could play in the dips and swells. 
John Quincy Adams came along and 
planted an American elm right on top 
of Jefferson's southeast mound. The 
tree is king now—85 feet tall. It has 
withstood worms, beetles, the Dutch 
elm disease and even a great bolt of 
lightning five years ago, which sheared 
a heavy branch. 

John Kennedy once prowled un- 
der the two magnolias planted near 
the back door by Andrew Jackson. 
Kennedy liked their cool, damp se- 
clusion so well that he thought it 
might be an ideal place for a garden 
house. He never got the project start- 
ed. Now the Navy air controller who 
guides the President's helicopters into 
the huge, thick . leaves. 
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There is of course ample time for 
Agnew to begin making his move if he 
does want the presidency. The fate of 
such recent front-running candidates as 
Democrat Edmund Muskie and Repub- 
lican George Romney demonstrates the 
pitfalls in pushing too hard too soon 
Agnew has said that he may not decide 
for another two years. But once John- 
come-lately Connally makes his expect- 
ed shift to the Republican Party (ap- 
parently being delayed until the impact 
of the Watergate scandal is clearer), the 
pressure on Agnew to counter the Tex- 
an will grow. 

Within the Republican Party it is al- 
most a cliché that Agnew could win the 
nomination but not the election, while 
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Connally could win the election but 
would have a tough time getting the 
nomination. The Vice President may be 
wise in Сораса цав оп golf аро 

is, keeping his public speeches ге!апуе- 
ced Ed bidine his time. He has 
indicated that he will no longer let him- 
self be used by the President to make 
slashing political attacks unless he him- 
self is in total agreement with the points 
in such speeches. Agnew speaks so rhap- 
sodically about the joys of the good life 
in Palm Springs that some of his friends 
think that he might just chuck Wash- 
ington completely when his term is over. 
For anyone who has been just one step 
away from the Oval Office, however, 
such a retreat is most unlikely. Just ask 


r Richard Nixon, 
Huber Humphreys o 


Kang 
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TRIALS 
In Their Own Defense 


On at least four occasions, the judge 
presiding over Criminal Case 9373 had 
to admonish observers for nodding off 
to sleep. The United States of America 
v. Daniel Ellsberg, Anthony Russo Jr., 
which once held out the promise of a 
landmark debate over the public's right 
to know and the Government's need to 
be secretive, had instead turned into a 
tedious minuet, pivoting for the better 
part of twelve weeks around the strict- 
ly legal aspects of the case. Witnesses 
for the prosecution testified about fin- 
gerprints on the covers of the Penta- 
gon Papers that allegedly proved theft 
by the defendants, and about blocks of 
text within that allegedly proved a 
breach of national security. But the larg- 
er moral issues behind the release of 
the Pentagon's Viet Nam War study 
were not heard in the trial until last 
week, when Ellsberg and Russo took the 
stand for the first time in a packed Los 
Angeles courtroom. 

Russo, 36, testified first. A balding, 
horn-rimmed aeronautics engineer, he 
explained that, when he was first in Viet 
Nam as a Rand Corp. researcher, he 
had believed Viet Cong cadre to be "in- 
doctrinated fanatics." But his gradual 
conversion to an antiwar activist was 
brought about in part by an interview 
with one memorable Viet Cong prison- 
er. Russo told how the prisoner vowed 
that “һе would never give up, no mat- 
ter how badly they tortured him. It was 
here I learned the difference between in- 
doctrination and commitment. He was 
committed." Russo told the jury: "It was 
very moving—I came to know the Viet- 
namese people." The next moment, he 
slumped forward and wept. 

Honor. When he recovered, he ad- 
mitted to—and defended—his role in 
Xeroxing the Pentagon Papers, which 
Ellsberg later gave to the press. Asked 
which of the 19 documents in the case 
he had copied, Russo shot back: “I could 
have Xeroxed all of them. I’m not de- 
nying anything. It's an honor to have 
Xeroxed the Pentagon Papers." When 
Prosecutor David R. Nissen asked Rus- 
so whether he was aware that access to 
the papers was on a strict "need to 
know" basis, Russo responded: “I was 
aware of Rand's need to know rules, 
But I thought that the American peo- 
ple had a real need to know." 

Later Ellsberg told of his own con- 
version. He had come to Viet Nam a 
“superhawk,” but changed when con- 
fronted with the cavalier shooting of vil- 
lagers from U.S. helicopters (“like herd- 
ing cattle with a pickup truck in 
Montana”), the corruption of South 
Vietnamese officials, the squandering of 
USS. tax money, the wanton burning of 
villages, and the deliberate obfuscation 
of the facts by U.S. Government and 
military officials. At one point, Ellsberg 
told how South Vietnamese officials 
sold U.S.-supplied cement on the black 
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market, and made AID-financed schools 
out of little more than sand and water. 
“Jf you took a coin, you could scrape 
away the wall,” he said. Then, after 35 
hours on the stand, an exhausted Ells- 
berg walked to his defense table, 
plopped into a chair and wept. 
Throughout the week's proceedings, 
Ellsberg's chief counsel, Leonard Bou- 
din. 60, also showed wear. Though a vet- 
eran of the trials of Dr. Benjamin Spock 
and the Rev. Philip Berrigan, Boudin 
has always been more at home with ap- 
pellate procedures than in trial law, and 
he faltered in his questioning, so much 
so that Judge William Matthew Byrne 
himself frequently took up the line of 
inquiry. Reliant on a heart pacemaker, 
Boudin finally was ordered to rest, by 
his doctor. The proceedings were sus- 
pended until this week, when Ellsberg 
is expected to take the stand again. 


CORRUPTION 
Busting Public Servants 


Smiling, joking, occasionally back- 
slapping, Louis Turco presided genially 
over a Newark city council meeting one 
afternoon last week. Then an aide ap- 
proached and whispered something into 
his ear. The Democratic council pres- 
ident paled. He bowed his head and hur- 
ried from the room. Turco had just 
learned that he had been indicted on 
ten charges of mail fraud and four 
counts of income-tax evasion. 

The scene has become depressingly 
familiar in U.S. state and municipal pol- 
itics. Over the past three years in New 
Jersey alone, 67 officials have been in- 
dicted and 35 convicted. U.S. Attorney 
Herbert Stern has snared mayors, leg- 
islators, judges, highway officials, post- 
masters and a Congressman. 

Last week scandal nipped at the 
Governors mansion. Newspapers ге- 
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ported that state Republicans had de- 
vised an illegal scheme for soliciting 
funds for Governor William Cahill’s 
1969 campaign. Fatcat contributors 
had been advised by leading Republi- 
cans to write off their donations on their 
tax returns as business expenses. This 
disclosure came on top of the convic- 
tion six months ago of the Governor's 
closest political confidant, Secretary of 
State Paul Sherwin, who had sought a 
kickback from a highway contractor. 
Cahill, who had seemed a shoo-in for re- 
election this year, is now in trouble. 

While New Jersey leads the nation 
in discovered political corruption, scan- 
dal after scandal is emerging in many 
other areas as the nation conducts what 
appears to be an unprecedented polit- 
ical housecleaning. Corruption is not 
necessarily on the rise in the U.S., but 
the prosecution of it is. 

MIAMI. Democratic Mayor David 
Kennedy was indicted two weeks ago 
for conspiracy to bribe; he was charged 
with attempting to free a convicted drug 
offender. Also indicted was Circuit 
Judge Jack Turner, who had first sen- 
tenced the dealer to three years, then 
dismissed the case. At the same time, 
Circuit Judge Murray Goodman was in- 
dicted for conspiracy to accept a bribe 
after he reversed his own sentence and 
puta child molester on probation. 

PHILADELPHIA. Maurice Osser, former 
city commission chairman, was sen- 
tenced to six years in prison last Decem- 
ber for demanding kickbacks from city 
printing contracts. This month Sander 
Field, onetime chairman of the city- 
planning board, was sentenced to pay a 
$25,000 fine for violating the state secu- 
rity act by selling stock in his bank 
below its market value to political offi- 


cials. In the past three years in Philadel- ' 


phia, a judge has been sent to jail for 
nine months for check fraud, the chair- 
man of the housing authority advisory 
board has been convicted of bribery and 
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CROSSING STREET FLOODED BY THE MISSISSIPPI IN ST. MARYS, MO. 


damage to a relatively low $200 million. 
Still, the river’s rising waters took 
their toll. By week’s end the flood had 
claimed 20 lives, routed 25,000 people 
from their homes and swamped 7,300,- 
000 acres of rich farm land. At least 
10% of this year’s cotton crop andsome 
of the soybean harvest were threatened. . 
Upriver, as waters receded and mop- 
ping up’ began, farmers around West 
Alton, Mo., found nearly 10,000 acres 
of crops covered with silt and debris. 
But for the most part, the upper Mis- 
sissippi was secure. 
Downriver, the damage was greater. 
In Mississippi, the hardest-hit state, an- 
other two inches of rain fell on the 
Yazoo River Basin, making a total of 
51 inches in the past six months. The 
soaked earth could: hold no more; at 
Vicksburg, where the Yazoo River 
meets the Mississippi, the water reached 
7.4 feet above flood stage, the highest 
in 36 years: Farm land and equipment 
in the surrounding Delta lay under eight 
feet of water in some places, making 
the recovery and repair of equipment 
almost impossible on many small farms. 
Trembling cattle huddled on islands of 
high ground, surrounded by chocolate- 
colored. waters. In all, Mississippi suf- 
fered $75 million in damages. 
Louisiana fared better, thanks large- 
ly to the effectiveness of levees and spill- 
ways. Twenty-five miles north of New 
Orleans, officials opened the Bonnet 
Carré spillway for the first time since 
1950, siphoning off 250,000 cu. ft. of 
water per second into nearby Lake 
Pontchartrain. Beyond that, water-wise 
Louisianians did what they have always 
done during flood season: watched the 
river and trusted the levee walls. _ 
Many people living along the high, 
tempestuous Great Lakes were not so 
fortunate. There is a much lower, less 
extensive system of water walls along 
the lakes than along the Mississippi. 
Heavy rains in the past three years have 
made the lakes rise rapidly; Lake Erie 
is 14 inches higher than a year ago. and 
ichigan is 2 
Lake Muh Aei ph. winds sent eight- 
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DELUGE 40 MILES NORTH OF MEMPHIS 
The century's third worst rise. 
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County, Mich. Water surged over five 
square miles inland, and damage along 
the shore line reached an estimated $32 
million. Lake Michigan's 20-foot waves 
battered the lake shore for 40 miles, 
from Chicago northward to Zion. 
Flooding in Green Bay, Wis., forced 800 
to evacuate. 

"I don't like to give up,” said one To- _ 
ledo resident after his home absorbed - 
its second soaking in six months. “It” 
may be a losing battle, but I can't walk _ 
away from my investment here." Such 
hardiness will help in the future. The 
lakes will not peak until June, and they 
are expected to remain high for at least 
another two years. 
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Flying in from her home in Ha- 
waii, Clare Boothe Luce caught a Phil- 
adelphia performance of the Broadway- 
bound revival of her 1936 hit The 
Women. Later in Manhattan, dozens 
of old and new friends, including Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Jacob Javits, Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr., Author David Hal- 
berstam, Director Joshua Logan and his 
wife, gathered at "21" to celebrate Mrs. 
Luce’s 70th birthday. The party was 
given by her stepson Henry Luce III and 
New York City Parks Commissioner 
Richard Clurman and his wife. Actress 
ilka Chase toasted Mrs. Luce for pro- 
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viding “the best 18 months of my life,” 
her starring role in the original pro- 
duction of The Women. Having blown 
out the one candle on her cake, Mrs. 
Luce said that she had been “37 years 
before my time” with the theme of 
love in the play: “Now even the post 
office has it on a stamp.” Another guest 
to offer a toast was Journalist-Author 
Theodore White; he compared the eve- 
ning to the lyrical impulses of Chinese 
Tang Dynasty poets, who were able to 
mix the past and future in such im- 
ages as “floating candles and wine cups 
downstream.” Said White: “Clare is past 
and future.” 
a 

Olympic Champion Mark Spitz, 23, 
recently recovered from a case of hep- 
atitis that doctors think he picked up 
in Munich, has not gone swimming in 
months. “I don't miss it at all,” he says. 
“It was twelve years of awfully hard 
work and I got my rewards." One of 
the rewards—Spitz has signed advertis- 
ing contracts worth an estimated 
$5,000,000—is:a $65,000, 39-ft. citron- 
yellow Ericson motor sailer, which he 
bought to celebrate his engagement to 
Susan Weiner, 21, a sometime model 
and the daughter of a Los Angeles steel 
executive. “The whole world knows 1 
am getting married on May 6,” Spitz 
boasted, but was uncharacteristically 
modest, about his career in show biz. “I 
have to be cautious. There are a lot of 
great actors out there.” 

a 

Teeing off for the coed pro-am 
section of the second annual Col- 
gate-Dinah Shore Winners Circle tour- 
nament in Palm Springs, Calif., were 
Ray Bolger, Glen Campbell, Phil Harris, 
Rita Hayworth, Robert Stack, Lawrence 
Welk, George Plimpton and, naturally 
Dinah. Attention seemed to be focused 
on the couple that tied for 15th place 
with Pro Donna Caponi Young and 
Mrs. Morton Downey. They were Frank 
Sinatra and Barbara Marx, the estranged 
wife of Zeppo Marx, a tall, fortyish 
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cording to Bernard Roizman, professor 
of microbiology at the University of 
Chicago, genital herpes is the second 
most common venereal disease in the 
U.S., trailing only gonorrhea. Roizman 
and others have found that the infec- 
Чоп is common among those who come 
to clinics for treatment of other vene- 
real diseases. 

Unfortunately for the promiscuous, 
there is often no clinical evidence that 
a sexual partner is carrying the virus. 
Ysolina Centifanto, an associate profes- 
sor of microbiology at the University 
of Florida College of Medicine, stud- 
ied 263 men from a wide range of so- 
cial and economic groups. Thirty-nine, 
none of whom.had a history of active 
genital herpes, were found to carry the 
virus in their genitourinary tracts. 

Although there was until recently 
no really effective treatment for herpes 
simplex infections of either type, there 
are now several promising techniques. 
Houston’s Dr. Troy Felber has found 
that painting herpes simplex sores with 
light-sensitive dyes and then exposing 
them to light from a fluorescent tube 
cuts the healing time* by 50%. Drs. G. 
Robert Nugent and Samuel Chou of the 
West Virginia University Medical Cen- 
ter recently reported that applications 
of ordinary ether or chloroform will 
clear up herpes sores in as little as two 
days, apparently by altering the virus so 
as to make it more vulnerable to the 
body’s natural defenses. Other doctors 
are finding the antiviral drug isoprino- 
sine effective. An oral drug that seems to 
bolster the body's immune response to 
the virus (TIME, March 19), isoprinosine 
has been used against both herpes sim- 
plex and genital herpes infections and 
has stopped progression of the disease 
and initiated healing within 48 hours. So 
far, however, one goal has eluded scien- 
tists: finding a drug that will prevent 
herpes infections. 

Ominous. That goal has now as- 
sumed greater importance. Mothers 
with genital herpes can pass the virus on 
to their offspring, who may develop skin 
lesions and internal infections. The vi- 
rus may also be responsible for more se- 
rious illness in the carriers themselves. 
Type II virus particles have been found 
to transform normal animal cells into 
cancerous ones in test tubes, and the dis- 
covery has raised speculation that the 
type II herpes may be linked to genital 
cancers in humans. “It’s like finding a 
guy with a gun 1n a building where a 
murder has been committed,” says Al- 
vin Glasky of Newport Pharmaceuti- 
cals International, Inc., the firm that de- 
veloped isoprinosine. The enan A 
suspect, but you have to prove that he 
pulled the trigger. 
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es have also been isolated from the cells 
of women with cervical cancer. There is 
other ominous evidence linking the vi- 
rus with malignancy. Dr. Andre Nah- 
mias and his colleagues at Atlanta's 
Emory University have been conduct- 
ing a long-range study of 900 women 
known to have had genital herpes, com- 
paring them with 600 women who have 
not had the infection. The incidence of 
cervical cancer is eight times higher in 
the first group than the second. 


Atomic Hearts 


The pacemaker, a miniature ma- 
chine that controls the heart rate by 
sending out regular electrical impulses, 
has meant new life for some 70,000 0.5. 
cardiac patients. But it has also meant a 
biennial trip to the hospital for surgery. 
Reason: the conventional pacemaker, 
implanted under the skin of the chest, 
must have its battery changed about ev- 
ery two years. For 16 cardiac patients 
last week, that recurrent surgery be- 
came a thing of the past. In operations 
performed at the Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center and the National Heart 
and Lung Institute in Bethesda, Md., nu- 
clear-powered pacemakers were in- 
stalled in their chests. 

The palm-size pacemakers, devel- 
oped by the ARCO Nuclear Co. of 
Leechburg, Pa., with a grant from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, use no 
batteries. They contain 400 mg. of the 
radioactive isotope plutonium 238. As it 
decays, the plutonium generates heat. 
That raises the temperature of a ther- 
mocouple system, which converts the 
heat to electrical power for the pace- 
maker. The device is similar to the nu- 
clear pacemaker inserted in a French 
patient in 1970 and now used by 24 
Americans. Both pacemakers are ex- 
pected to operate for at least ten years. 
That is long enough to make the previ- 
ous chest operation only a memory. 


HARRY HAMBURG—NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
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Maudlin Metaphors 


SCARECROW 
Directed by JERRY SCHATZBERG 
Screenplay by GARRY MICHAEL WHITE 


Lion (Al Pacino) is an innocent, and 
Max (Gene Hackman) a combative 
cynic of the open road. Like George 
and Lenny in Of Mice and Men—rath- 
er too much like them, in fact—Lion 
and Max fall in with each other while 
hitchhiking on a lonely country road. 
Max has spent six years at San Quen- 
tin: Lion has been at sea in the mer- 
chant marine for five, fleeing the stran- 
gulating responsibilities of family and 
a 9-to-5 job. Lion is on his way to De- 
troit to see his wife and the child she 
was about to bear him when he took 
flight. Max is trying to get to Denver to 
visit his sister Coley (Dorothy Tristan) 
and invest his prison pay in a new busi- 
ness tentatively christened Max’s Car 
Wash. He takes Lion on as traveling 
companion and prospective partner. 
“I’m the meanest son of a bitch alive,” 
Max tells Lion by way of a warning 
and a boast. "We're gonna have a fair 
car-wash business or I’m gonna break 
your neck." 

Striptease. Max's and Lion's prog- 
ress across the country is not so much 
geographical as spiritual. Max likes to 
whore and brawl; Lion sees himself as 
a scarecrow. "Those crows don't both- 
er the field because they're scared of 
the scarecrow." Lion tries to live a life 
EA of casual but crafty comedy. Max is 
skeptical, reminding Lion that “you're 
not playing with a full deck. You've got 
one foot in the great beyond.” 

Subtlety is unwelcome in White's 
screenplay. To illustrate that Max's 
coarseness and brutality are only a de- 
fense, he has him dress in layers of 
clothing, ragged protective armor that 
Max sheds in a perilously symbolic 
striptease. It will not do for White to 
have Lion just freak out; he must grow 
blank and rigid right on the stone paws 
of a lion that decorates a Detroit foun- 
tain. Director Schatzberg (The Panic in 
Needle Park) bats out these maudlin 
metaphors with the eager aplomb of a 
— — — rookie swatting fungoes. 

3 Scruffy and bespectacled, Hackman 
has a good time hunkering down into 
his characterization of the snarling 
Max. But he gets in so far that no other 
actor can reach him. Pacino’s charac- 
terization of Lion therefore remains un- 
resolved. Hackman and Pacino never 

“really react off one another because 

| Hackman remains too self-absorbed. 

` $* The tension between the two actors is 
` tangible and arresting, at least initially, 
but it eventually hobbles what small hu- 

- manity the movie mighthavehad. - 
°` There are some excellent supporting 
performances, most notably by the su- 


` 
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HACKMAN & PACINO 
Protective armor. 


Brenan as a bitchy, blowsy barfly: and 
Richard Lynch as a sadistic homosex- 
ual. The film also has some remarkable 
photography by Vilmos Zsigmond, 
whose graceful, supple lighting manag- 
es to be both realistic and quietly 
sensuous. a Jay Cocks 


Low Pun 


HIGH PLAINS DRIFTER 
Directed by CLINT EASTWOOD 
Screenplay by ERNEST TIDYMAN 


High Plains Drifter is the one about 
the corrupt town that hires a stranger 
who is fast with. his gun and slow with 
his lip to protect itself from the con- 
sequences of its own venality and hy- 
pocrisy. In this instance it is a gang of 
murderous psychopaths who once did 
the dirty work of the'town's leading cit- 
izens, were doublecrossed by them and 
now intend to vengefully sack the place. 

Itisa classic western situation. Un- 
fortunately, Writer Tidyman and Direc- 
tor Eastwood (who also plays the title 
role) understand that one man's classic 
is another's cliché—and are anxious to 
make sure we know they know. There- 
fore they stress the mythic overtones 
that pop cultists always find in the stan- 
dard western forms. The ritual scenes 
—Eastwood's menacing entrance ride 
down Main Street, the barbershop 
shootout that establish his credentials 
as a law-and-order man—are handled 


so that the emphasis is on archetypi- , 


cality rather than on believable action. 
The supporting players—a coward- 
ly sheriff, the good woman, the bad 
woman, a pious preacher, the timorous 
town fathers and even a friendly midg- 
et (Billy Curtis)—are stylized rather 
than characterized. As befits a star's 
role, The Stranger (he is given no prop- 
er name) is a bit more complicated. 
Part of the time The Stranger is 
Dirty Harry in cowboy boots, a good 
Hcl dide 
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Spurious Suspense 


STATE OF SIEGE 

Directed by COSTA-GAVRAS 
Screenplay by FRANCO SOLINAS 
and COSTA-GAVRAS 


Great squalls of controversy 
been buffeting this essentially u 
prising political thriller ever si 
was removed from the inaugural 
ing at Washington's Kennedy (a 
(TIME, April 16). The Americani 
Institute, an organization of high i 
title and dubious distinction: "4 
icating a theater for itself, E 
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Separated. Phil Esposito, 31, star 
of the Boston Bruins and the National 
Hockey League's leading scorer for the 
past three years, now mending from 
Knee surgery after being injured two 
weeks ago in a playoff game; and Linda 
Esposito, thirtyish; after nine years of 
marriage, two children; in Boston. 


a 

Died. Dudley Senanayake, 61, qui- 
et, conservative, three-time Prime Min- 
ister of Ceylon (now Sri Lanka): of 
heart disease; in Colombo, Sri Lanka. 
Succeeding his father as Prime Minis- 
ter in 1952, Senanayake found his gov- 
ernment beset with chronic inflation, 
food shortages and a leftist opposition 
determined to socialize the economy. 
After two brief terms plagued by rising 
prices (1952-53, 1960), he returned as 
Prime Minister in 1965 and held office 
until his government's decisive defeat 
by the Communist-backed Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party five years later. 


a 

Died. Henry Chandlee Turner Jr., 
70, executive committee chairman and 
past president (1947-65) of the Turner 
Construction Co., Which under his ag- 
gressive leadership became one of the 
nation's biggest builders of skyscrapers 
(the United Nations Secretariat, Chase 
Manhattan Bank Building); after suf- 
fering a stroke; in Greenwich, Conn. 


u 

Died. Arthur Freed, 78, songwriter 
and one of Hollywood's best producers 
of movie musicals; of a heart attack; in 
West Los Angeles. After writing his first 
hit in 1923 (1 Cried for You, Now It's 
Your Turn to Cry over Me), Freed 
teamed up with Composer Nacio Herb 
Brown and turned out a string of win- 
ners, including Singin' in the Rain, Our 
Love Affair and All I Do Is Dream of 
You. In 1939 he switched to producing 
and made more than 40 musicals in- 
cluding An American in Paris and Gigi, 
both Academy Award winners. 


a 
Died. Pablo Picasso, 91, protean ge- 
nius of 20th century art (see ART). 


a 

Died. John Lord O Brian, 98, prim, 
patriarchal dean of Supreme Court law- 
yers and an active partner in the pres- 
tigious Washington, D.C., firm of Cov- 
ington & Burling; of a heart attack; in 
Washington. In a legal career spanning 
three-quarters of a century, O'Brian 
served as a U.S. Attorney 1n New York 
State, a Justice Department administra- 
tor and a private lawyer who champi- 
oned the cause of civil liberties in Su- 
preme Court hearings. Rigidly Repub- 
lican and openly critical of New Deal 
spending during the 30s, he neverthe- 
less defended the constitutionality of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority before 
the high court in 1935, and later served 
as the first general ске of Roose- 
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the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 59.65, up 1.42 for the 
week ending April 13. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 
959.36, up 28.29; Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 112.08, up 2.80. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 

Net 
Name Close Change 
Allied Chem. . 
Alum Co Am.. 
Amer Airlines. 
Am Brands... 


High Low 
Naka 
50м 
. 19%.. 
. 40%.. 


Avon Prod... 

Beth Steel.... 

Boeing 

Burling Ind... 
Burroughs.... 

Cater Trac... 
Champion Intl. 
Chrysler 

Clark Equip. . 

Control Data.. 51Vs.. 
Corn GI Wks.111 

Dow Chem...105%.. 


Eastein Air... oo 
East Kodak. ..14334.. 
El Paso N G.. 


Ford Motor... 
Gen Dynam. . 


Gen Foods... 
Gen Motors. . 
Gen Tel & El. . 
Georgia Pac. 
Goodyear.... 
Great A & P.. 
Greyhound... 


Int Paper 

Int Tel & Tel.. 
Johns Man.... 
Kraftco 
Kresge SS.... 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed.. 


Occid Ре!.... 
Owens |Ї.... 
Pac Gas & El. 


Penney J. С... &c 
Philip Morris. . 13534 . . 
Polaroid 134%... 


Rockwell Intl. . 
Sears Roe.... 
Shell Oil 

Sou Cal Ed... 
Std Oil Cal... 


Union Car.... 

Utd Aircraft. . 

US Steel..... 

Westinghouse. 3834. . 

Woolworth... 22⁄4.. 21%.. 

Хегох.......1547%..150%%..153 
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Pablo Picasso: The Painter as Proteus 


LL this century, critics have been 

writing about Pablo Picasso in the 
present indicative. He was 91 years, six 
months and 17 days old when the tense 
changed and “is” finally became "was." 
It seems like a malfunction of language 
itself. But by now the doors of the pan- 
theon are sealed, the first wave of rem- 
iniscences has rolled by, the wreaths are 
laid. The dealers have gone down to 
their storage racks to rewrite the price 
tickets. The last Picassos have been 
painted, drawn, etched, cast, welded, 
thrown or glazed, and the most gener- 
ous display of creative exuberance in 
several hundred years has stopped. Pi- 
casso's death has closed the period of 
history known as modernism. 

That is not an easy fact to grasp. 
The world has taken Picasso's presence 
for granted for so long, in the 50 or 
more years since he became, or was 
made into, a culture hero, that it seemed 
natural to assume that he would not die. 
So might Tibetans take the daily sight 
of Anapurna as routine. The gap left 
by Picasso is not immediately measur- 
able. Since the best of his long life's 
work survives, very little is physically 
lost; not even the paintings of his last 
years, most of which—to judge from 
what has been exhibited—would not be 
much of a loss in any case. But a myth 
has vanished. 

The Self. Like some pharaoh tak- 
ing his goods with him into the wind- 
ing darkness below the sand, Picasso in 
dying has removed an idea of artistic ac- 
tivity from the West—an idea of which 
he was the last great exponent. It has 
to do with a passionate omnivorousness, 
a scale of experience not limited by a 
priori definitions of what painting or 
sculpture can carry; with an energetic 
and Mediterranean humanism. The life 
springs from the appetites, and the art 
from both. Or now, “sprang”; for no art- 
ist left alive has been able to rival Pi- 
casso's cultural embodiment of the self. 
The confidence in which Picasso lived 
—that everything really pleasurable or 
painful to the senses or central to one’s 
social experience could be rendered in 
painting and sculpture—has disap- 
peared. That certainty about the inclu- 
siveness and eloquence of art was 
shared to some extent by every figure 
in the heroic years of modernism from 

(roughly) 1900 to 1940, by Joyce no 
less than by Picasso, by Matisse and 
Breton as well as by Stravinsky, Braque, 
Pound and Magritte. When it faltered, 
art suffered a slow leakage and under- 
went that loss of possibility and (worse) 
necessity that nearly everyone involved 
with its production, inspection, distri- 

ution and consumption feels today. 
The image 


pé. 


ery stump of wrinkled vitality was Pro- 
teus: the Odyssey's old man of the sea, 
whose power was to assume any form 
— beast, wave or tree—at will. He is the 
tutelary saint of virtuosos, and Picas- 
so's virtuosity is the one fact of mod- 
ernart that everybody knows something 
about. Stories about it begin in his ear- 
ly childhood. It is said that his father, a 
provincial art teacher in La Coruña, 
Spain, turned over his own brushes and 
paints to this alarming offspring, con- 
fessing that little Pablo had already sur- 
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PICASSO CLOWNING WITH MASK (1967) 
The creative exuberance has stopped. 


passed him as a painter and that he thus 
could work no longer. This Oedipal sto- 
ry (the child castrating the father) crops 
up often in the legends of genius, but it 
is possibly true of Picasso; he was 
almost as remarkable a child prodigy 
as Mozart. The precocity continued, 
through his studentship in fin de siécle 
Barcelona, into the Blue and Rose pe- 
riods, with their dystrophied and con- 
sumptive clowns, absinthe addicts and 
acrobats. By 1907, Picasso's combative- 
ness and his goading sense (which never 
entirely lefthim) of being up against his- 
tory’s wall resulted in the wrench of 
imagination that provoked Cubism and 
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and announced: “And now I must go 
back to work.” In recent weeks, he had 
been working especially hard, preparing 
for a big show of his latest paintings at 
the Popes’ Palace in Avignon in May. 
On this night, before he went to bed, 
he painted until 3 a.m. 

On Sunday morning Picasso awoke 
at 11:30, his usual hour, but this time 
he could not rise from his bed. His wife 
Jacqueline rushed in and then called for 
help. At 11:40, before a doctor could 
get there, Pablo Picasso was dead. Dr. 
Georges Rance, who arrived shortly af- 
terward, attributed his death to a heart 
attack brought on by pulmonary ede- 
ma, fluid in the lungs. 

At daybreak on Tuesday, as an un- 
seasonable snowfall blanketed the south 
of France, a small cortege left Mougins 
and carried Picasso's body to his 14th 
century chateau at Vauvenargues in the 
bleak Provencal countryside. Accompa- 
nying the body were Picasso's widow; 
her daughter by her first marriage, 
Catherine Hutin; and Paulo, 52, Picas- 
so's son by his first marriage to the Rus- 
sian dancer Olga Koklova. After the 
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mous artist in the world; by 1970 he 
had become the most famous artist that 
ever lived, in the sense that more peo- 
ple had heard of him than ever heard 
the name, let alone saw the work, of Mi- 
chelangelo and Cézanne while they 
were alive. The effect of this on him 
can only be guessed at. The engine an 
artist deploys against the world is nec- 
essarily himself, and within it are some 
delicate mechanisms that must be pro- 
tected. In the work obsessions of his last 
years, he was possessively tended by the 
last of the seven major women in his 
life, Jacqueline Roque, 47, whom he 
married in 1961. The old man 
made his final dive into the pre- 
classical past, becoming more 
than ever the inaccessible Tri- 
ton or satyr, Homo Mediterra- 
neus padded in nymphs; that myth was 
his official interface with an insatiable 
and by now meaningless public, and the 
work went on behind it. 

Now that Picasso is dead, his life 
achieves a fleeting equality with the 
massive profile of the work. Whatever 
the verdicts on Picasso's achievement 
may be (there could be no single judg- 
ment on his stupendous diversity), his 
life was epic. Who in our time has lived 
so fully and with such daemonic inten- 
sity? There are no candidates. "Paint- 
ing," he once observed, "is stronger than 
me; it makes me do what it wants." _ 
There is no way to guess on whom, if | 
anyone, Picasso's now homeless dybbuk 
may next descend. = Robert Hughes 


Шо Picassos Last Days and Final Journey 


110-mile journey, the mahogany casket, 
without ceremony, was placed in the 
chateau chapel to await the building of 
a mausoleum. 

But the shroud of estrangement 
from three of his grown children that 
had clouded Picasso’s last years also 
marred his death. For reasons never en- 
tirely clear, Maya, Picasso’s daughter by 
his longtime mistress Marie-Thérése 
Walter, and Claude and Paloma, his 
children by Françoise Gilot, had been 
prevented from seeing their father in re- 
cent years. Last week the same sad sit- 
uation prevailed. Indeed, this time po- 
lice were on hand to turn away Marie- 
Thérèse and other old friends who came 
to pay their respects. 

Later that day, Maya, Claude and 
Paloma drove to Vauvenargues and 
placed a large wreath of vivid flowers 
in the cemetery overlooking the 
chateau. “That was as close to our fa- 
ther as we could get," Maya said. “It’s” 
sad. The whole situation is very deli 
cate.” The next day, Paulo’s son Pab 
24, of nearby Golfe-Juan, was report 
ed in serious condition after drinking 
bottle of chloric acid. According 
mother (who has long been sep ; 
from Paulo), Pablo had been despon- . 
dent about being kept from seeing his 
grandfather. Others said. he had also 
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been depressed about financial troubles. 
The choice of Vauvenargues as the 
burial site both delighted and surprised 
the village’s 300 residents, since Picas- 
so had rarely visited there in recent 
years. “We chose it partly because my 
father loved the Provençal light," ex- 
plained Paulo. “Besides, the majestic 
surroundings were more worthy of him 
than Mougins, where he had sordid ar- 
guments with the village council. If ever 
a Picasso museum is created,” he add- 
ed, “Vauvenargues would be a fine 
place.” 
Picasso had been enchanted with 
the austere medieval chateau when he 
acquired it in 1958. It included 2,500 


PICASSO ROCKING IN HIS STUDIO (1958) 
On his last evening, a walk in the garden, dinner with friends, and work until 3 a.m. 


acres on the north slope of Mont Sainte 
Victoire, and, as he told a friend at the 
time: “I have just bought myself 
Cézanne’s view.” He liked the vast 
rooms, since he was always running out 
of space for his paintings and sculp- 
tures. But he soon changed his mind. 
Few friends dropped by as they did on 
the Riviera. and it was too far from the 
sea to enable him to take an occasional 
swim. Finally, in 1961, Picasso decided 
to move to Notre-Dame-de-Vie and the 
balmier climate of the Riviera back 
country. There he kept up his pro- 
digious pace. filling one room after 
another with paintings, prints, draw- 


ing on to the house when necessary. 

In the morning, he sometimes 
sketched in bed, and he delighted in go- 
ing through the mail to see what out- 
rageous request Or oddity someone 
might have sent him. Like a good Span- 
iard. he lunched around 2 o'clock, then 
occasionally went for a walk in the gar- 
den with Jacqueline and their two Af- 
ghan hounds. After a siesta, there was 
tea, and when he was not expecting 
friends, Picasso read or worked until 2 
or 3 in the morning. "Work is what com- 
mands my schedule," he told a friend. 
“Daylight is perfect to contact friends 
— which is always a must with an artist 
—Aand go out. In our modern times, we 


can obtain excellent light at night 
—which we could never do with the yel- 
lowish shades of old lamps—and I also 
have silence.” 

“Picasso always lived,” said a friend, 
“for now—right now,” which may ex- 
plain why he left no will, That surpris- 
ing fact probably guarantees legal bat- 
tles concerning his enormous estate for 
years to come. To be sure, he had al- 
ready disposed of some of his paintings 
while he was alive. In 1970 Picasso, who 
never lost his affection for his native 
Spain through his long years of self-im- 
posed exile against the Franco regime, 
donated some 1,000 works from his ear- 


JACQUELINE PICASSO AT VAUVENARGUES CHATEAU (1962) 
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The Jesuits’ Search For a New Identity 


If ever any Congregation of Men 
could merit eternal Perdition on Earth 
and in Hell, it is the company of 
Loyola. 

—John Adams, writing to Thomas 

Jefferson, in 1816 


The expense is reckoned, the en- 
terprise is begun; it is of God, it can- 
not be withstood. 

—Edmund Campion, S.J.. in 

1581, shortly before being 

hanged, drawn and quartered | 


OME of their critics have con- 

signed them, in holy outrage, to 
the lower regions of hell. Some of their 
defenders, with equally fervent convic- 
tion, see them as saints destined for the 
higher reaches of heaven. Whatever 
their presumed destination, they are ar- 
guably the most remarkable company 
of men to embark on a spiritual jour- 
ney since Jesus chose the Twelve Apos- 
tles. With a certain pride, they have 
adopted the name their enemies once 
used against them in derision. They are 
the Jesuits. 

Their founder, St. Ignatius Loyola, 
wanted them to be all things to all men, 
and even in today’s pluralistic secular 
world it sometimes seems that they are. 
Apart from their shared religious iden- 
tity and their common appendage—S.J., 
for the Society of Jesus—they are a be- 
wilderingly diverse fraternity. They are 
seismologists, swamis, architects and 
engineers, theologians and winemakers, 
politicians, lawyers, social workers, as- 
tronomers, revolutionaries, economists 
—as well as missionaries, teachers and 
parish priests. The dictionary lists the 
adjective jesuitical as a condemnation 


` “piven to intrigue or equivocation" 


— but the title of Jesuit also carries the 
tradition of their aggressive brilliance. 
Mystics. From the very beginning, 
they have been originals. When Igna- 
tius first brought together his handful 
of friends 439 years ago, he gave the 
orld a revolutionary cre- 


= discipline but rejected 
the shared observances of a religious or- 

. der so that they could free themselves 
for work among their fellow men, a 
E of mystics who chose to find their 
htenment in a combative encoun- 


ter with the world around them. Like re- 
orders before them—Benedic- 


pledged themselves to strict obedience 
‘but, like the Renaissance men they 
ere, they also preserved a high regard 
individual talent and initiative. 
'synthesis of discipline and free- 
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HEAD OF ST. IGNATIUS, FROM DEATH MASK 


dom proved to be formidable. It has 
kept them ~at the cutting edge of Ro- 
man Catholicism, and often on the fron- 
tiers of Western civilization. It is an ex- 
posed position, open alike to opportu- 
nity, risk and scorn. As a result of it, 
the Jesuits have become, both inside and 
outside the church, the objects of pe- 
rennial controversy. 

They are still in the vanguard, still 
vulnerable, still controversial. Today, 
the Society of Jesus is a microcosm of 
the tensions and turmoil that are sweep- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church as a 
whole. The old certainty that guided the 
Jesuits for so long has vanished; the new 
anxieties have arrived. Says Father 
David Tracy, a non-Jesuit theologian at 
the University of Chicago's Divinity 
School: “At one time, when you were 
seeking an answer, you'd find a Jesuit. 
Today, when you are looking for a ques- 
tion, you find a Jesuit.” 

Conservative Catholics, especi 
are distressed that an order ер, 
special fealty to the Pope should so of- 
ten include some of the most vehement 
critics of the church; that what was once 
the church’s first line of defense should 
now seem to be a fifth column. Man 
Catholic parents complain, for onm 
ple, that their sons attending Jesuit 
schools are sheltered from neither the 
drug culture, early sex, political radi- 
calism nor the general youthful antap- 
onism to modern society. A:young Si 
Louis Jesuit counters: “We no longer 
rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar _ 
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sis,” says Father John Blewe 
vises Arrupe on education 
Indian Jesuit Herbert de Sou 
that Jesuits react to the Cris 
two ways: “Some of us beco 
while others overrea 
split among thinking 
voted thinking men, in a crisis Situati 

They will often clash head-on bec ihe 
of a common devotion.” Arrupe em 
sides Over a sometimes chaotic a 
of individuals, whose Special Jesuit ii. 
tensity, a quality of the breed, often 
gives them individualistic interpreta- 
tions of the society's slogan, Ad maior- 
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JESUIT PHYSICIST 
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CELEBRATING INDIANIZED MASS IN POONA 


` ет Dei gloriam (To the greater glory 


of God). Some examples: f 

> Father Robert Drinan, onetime 
dean of the law school at the Jesuits’ 
Boston College, is now a Democratic 
Congressman from Massachusetts” 
Third District with a 100% A.D.A. rat- 
ing. He has irritated conservative Cath- 
olics with his stand on the Viet Nam 
War (vehemently opposed), tax credits 
for parochial schools (opposed). and 
abortion laws (opposed because he feels 
abortion is a moral, not a legal issue). 
Philadelphia’ John Cardinal Krol has 
stated publicly that Drinan should re- 
sign from Congress. 

> Another Jesuit, the Rev. John Mc- 
Laughlin, joined the White House staff 
in 1971 as a speechwriter for President 
Richard Nixon. A former associate ed- 
itor of America magazine and a defeat- 
ed antiwar Republican candidate for 
the Senate from Rhode Island in 1970, 
McLaughlin became a vocal supporter 
of Nixon’s Viet Nam strategy. This has 
prompted Jesuit William Van Etten Ca- 


Witness to the Apocalypse 


IS face is thinner than that of the order's founder, but his 
high, broad forehead and strong nose bear the same 
Basque imprint. It is an open face, quick to smile. “He is op- 


timistic by disease,” says one colleague. 
Pedro Arrupe has reason to be optimistic. 


a cataclysm next to which the problems of his Jesuits must in- 
stantly pale. As rector of a Jesuit novitiate in wartime Japan, 
he was in Nagatsuka, a suburb of Hiroshima, on Aug. 6, 


1945, when the atomic bomb struck. “Ar 
associate, “has seen the Apocalypse.” 

Arrupe started toward that rendez- 
vous in Hiroshima some two decades ear- 
lierin Madrid, where he had gone to study 
medicine. The only son among five chil- 
dren-of a wealthy architect and newspa- 
per publisher, he had grown up in com- 
fort in the Basque city of Bilbao. The 
slums of Madrid shocked him: “I found 
terrible suffering—widows with children 
begging for bread, sick people begging 
for medicine, waifs running through the 
streets like stray dogs." 

The daily visits to the slums pricked 
Arrupe's conscience. "I began asking, 
‘Why did I come into this world? " he 
later wrote. Не made a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes, where he witnessed what he was 
certain were three miraculous healings. 
“I felt that God was calling me not only 
to cure bodies but also to cure souls." In 
1927, at the age of 19, he entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Loyola. 

When the new, anticlerical Republi- 
can government expelled Spanish Jesuits 
in 1932, Arrupe finished his studies in 
other parts of Europe and the U.S. After 
his ordination in 1936, he began to study 
psychiatry, but was stopped short by su- 

periors who were then uneasy about a 


| marriage between Jesus and Freud. His 


new assignment: Japan. 
At a mission parish in the western 
shu city of Yamaguchi, Arrupe be- 
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1 Berrigan, S.J. 
(TIME cover, Jan. 25. 1971), convicted 
of destroying draft records, led Ше FBI 
ona merry chase up and down the Ex 
ern seaboard, finally to be carted off, 
smiling, by two stern-faced agents Ue 
was paroled from prison last year alter 

ving 18 months. A f 

d К Sem after Philippines Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos declared mar- 
tial law last September, American Je- 
suit Vincent Cullen was clapped into 
jail. The reason: Cullen was a social ac- 
tion director on the island of Minda- 
nao, where his labors on behalf of mi- 
norities and poor farmers IN à land 
dispute provoked the wrath of local of- 
ficials. Now Cullen has been released, 
but is under the custody of the Phil- 
ippines provincial. While Cullen chafes, 
a fellow Jesuit, Father James Donelan, 
regularly offers Mass at Marcos’ Ma- 
lacafiang Palace, and other Jesuits have 
given retreats for the President. 
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guage (one of the seven he speaks) that he went on tow 
eight books in it. He also wrote haiku, studied сайрай 
practiced the tea ceremony. Once he advertised a “great facinating 
cert" at the church. The musicians proved to be three Bem tto 
suits, one of them Arrupe. He still likes to sing Spanish sg ? 
at the top of his lungs іп a deep bass. 

Arrupe was transferrea to Nagatsuka in 1942. Wheniktmhoyant 
bomb fell on Hiroshima, his old medical experience рой shack to 
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Arrupe stayed in Japan for 21 ye 
when the country became a Jesuit йй 
ince in 1958, he became.its first pr 
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wave of ecstatic illuminati 

at the River Cardoner, Inigo bee EU 
in his own words, “another man y S 
. He entered a Barcelona school 
Sit with boys less than half his а * 
study Latin, then threw himself p x 
dizzying year of courses at the Univer 
sity of Alcala. Out of it came Ifi Я 
conviction that learning must be orp 
nized to be useful. The idea EVER 
grew into the Jesuits’ famed ratio m 


ghtenment. In a 


diorum (plan of studies), which mea-: 


sured out heavy but manageable doses 
of classics, humanities and Sciences, 

He became such a fervent evangelist 
that the Inquisition imprisoned and ex- 
amined him more than once about his 
life, teaching and theology. Perturbed, 
he left for Paris, where he spent seven 
years at the university, became “Mas- 
ter Ignatius," and gathered around him 
the first of his permanent companions, 
among them a young Spanish nobleman 
named Francis Xavier. 

Ignatius shared with them one of 
the most remarkable spiritual guides 
ever written—his Spiritual Exercises. А 
distillation of Ignatius' own religious ex- 
perience during and following his con- 
version, the Exercises are measured out 
prosaically in four flexible “weeks” of 
meditation that begin with a week on 
Sin, Death, Judgment and Hell, and 
move on to Christ's Life, Passion and 
Resurrection. They are the basis of ev- 
ery Jesuit's spirituality, returned to for 
refreshment through his career. 

In the Exercises, Ignatius laid out 
paths to spiritual perfection: rigorous 
examination of conscience, penance, 
and a resolute.amnesia about guilt once 
God's forgiveness has been obtained. 
Though Ignatius designed the Exercises 
for individuals, they were later applied 
to the group retreats 50 vividly гесоп- 
structed in James Joyce's Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man. A certain VI- 
olence, even a spiritual terrorism, has 
often characterized Jesuit rhetoric. The 
young hero of Portrait, Stephen Deda- 
jus, is reduced to horror by the sermon 
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On hell (*A wave of fire 
Swept through his body 
... flames burst forth 
from his skull"), but 
after he has gone 
to confession, "the 
past was past." 

In Paris in 1534 
Ignatius and his 
friends made their first 
vows of poverty and 
chastity (Ignatius was or- 
dained a priest three years ê 
later), but it was not until 1540 that 
Pope Paul III approved the small band 
as a new religious order. As part of the 
bargain, they placed themselves at the 
express call of the Pope. In Ignatius’ 
metaphor, they were to be chivalrous 
soldiers of Jesus, mobile, versatile, ready 
to go anywhere and perform any task 
the Pope assigned. As a recognized or- 
der, they added to their earlier vows the 
traditional vow of obedience to their su- 
periors and a fourth vow expressing 
their special fealty to the Pope. They 
gave command to a superior general 
elected for life. Their choice for the first 
general was Ignatius. 

The Jesuits rode full gallop into 
their new assignments: convert the hea- 
then, reconvert Protestant Europe. 
Francis Xavier hopscotched from In- 
dia to Southeast Asia to Japan, a coun- 
try that had never before heard the 
Christian message. More than any oth- 
ers, the Society of Jesus stemmed, and 
sometimes reversed, the tide of Protes- 
tantism in France, the Low Countries 
and Central Europe. When Ignatius 
died in 1556, his order was nearly 1.000 
strong and had dispatched its apostles 
to four continents. 

The Jesuits rose to eminence in the 
two centuries that followed Ignatius 
death. Seeking to be the consciences of 
kings, they served as confessors to ev- 
ery French King from Henry III to 
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Тһе Jesuit Swamis of India 


SWAMI ANIMANANDA, S.J. 


ESPITE their talent as missionaries, the Je- 

suits have left their imprint most deeply 
on the culture of the West. Now, not so muc 
as missionaries but as citizen Christians, they 
are making a mark on a major culture of the 
East—that of India. “Jf India is today in some 
degree Christian, it is because of the Jesuits, 
says Father Theo Mathias, S.J., head of the Ro- 
man Catholic education organization 10 India. 
The 3,100 Jesuits in India constitute the third 
largest national contingent in the society after 
the U.S. and Spain, and fully 2,600 of them 
are native Indians. In 1972 they took in 161 
new entrants, almost as many as did Western 
Europe, Canada and the U.S. combined. The 
De Nobili seminary at Poona is the largest Je- 
suit “house” in the world. Indian Jesuits are 
even sending missionaries to other countries. 

The Indian Jesuits still take their cue from 
the adaptability of the pioneer missionary, Fa- 
ther Roberto de Nobili, who adopted the as- 
cetic life of the Hindu holy men shortly after 
he came to India in 1605. The Jesuits reflect 
the broad spectrum of the subcontinent's cul- 
ture. At Poona, for instance, a group of De No- 
bili Jesuits are experimenting with an Indian- 
ized version of the Mass that incorporates 
Indian serving dishes, Indian music, language, 
and postures of prayer. Father Matthew Le- 
derle, a German-born Jesuit who is now an In- 
dian citizen, directs the serene modern center 
of Sneha Sadan in Poona specifically to encour- 
age an intellectual exchange with the city's 
200,000 Maharashtrian Brahmins. Some De 
Nobili seminarians live out in the city’s slums 
where they have won the friendship of the poor. 

Jesuits are engaged in pressing secular prob- 
lems. They administer the country’s Roman 
Catholic medical network, with its 400 small 
hospitals and 600 dispensaries. They run In- 
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dia’s only social sciences ing t 
the most engaging of the In 
handful who have chosen to 
and manner of Hindu | 

—while continuing their шы 
ойс priests. Two such Jenn Romang 
Amalananda and Swami Ani S are с 
work in remote, poor villages in anand do 
sore. The 70-year-old Animanand; еш » i 


sen name means “devotee of Ose at LS 
sanyasi in 1947. Now he travel ла ma p 
to five small villages talking abou. Dullog y ш t 
clusters of interested listeners in pin SN 
ples. Because the villagers are ORO 5 
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gayat Hindus who worship the God sp ^ 
imananda preaches "less about Chr; В 
about God the Father.” "Stand 
Swami Amalananda, 54, whose- 
“ : ; : х , Ose f 
means “taking joy in the immaculate”: | 
ing a small stone church at Deshun ШИ ein an 
style of the Hindu temple, the RE ing л 
will have Stations of the Cross caedi K Festi 
outside wall and ten windows symbol sso mu 
Commandments. Sitting on a small cena E ut 
form in the holy man's traditional style he 
penses advice to reverent villagers, The ai 3 
is often practical as well as religious, реф the Je 
warning them about:such practices as thal have be 
ing their cow sheds because of the danger have I € 
fire. He has elso started both a savings оп as 
and aseed bank for the villagers. A Pedro A 
The Indian Jesuits are in an enviablegjexral. Co! 
sition compared with priests elsewhere. Thea 1974. 
ligious man is still hallowed in India; the рї б will ( 
is still an authority as he was in Europe bel sant to € 
the Industrial Revolution. Because he is expyoturn aw 
ed to be an ascetic, there is little temptation [шїї hi 
become “relevant” by marrying. Eventual; юу s 
course, Indian Jesuits may face the same p al take 15 
lems as their colleagues in the West. Alregay comp 
they are getting fewer novices from the Wiss and ex 
ernized parts of the country than from фра 
that are still underdeveloped. 
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Louis XV. In 16th and 17th century 
China, the great Jesuit missionary Mat- 
teo Ricci and his successors labored for 
decades to impress the Emperor and the 
powerful mandarin scholars with their 
own impeccable scholarship, eventually 
becoming’ keepers of the imperial cal- 
endar. But this opportunity to win 
China for Christianity was lost when 
Rome denied the missionaries’ pleas 
that Chinese converts be left undis- 
turbed in their Confucian reverence for 
their ancestors. ; 
Jesuit achievements were as often 
secular as spiritual. French Jesuit 
Jacques Marquette paddled down the 
Mississippi in the first European expe- 
dition to explore that river. Brother Jiri 
Kamel, a Moravian botanist at the Je- 
suits’ College of Manila in the 17th cen- 
tury, gave Europe the camellia. A Ger- 
man mathematician and astronomer of 
- the Society of Jesus, Christoph Klau, 
“contributed to the Gregorian calendar 
‘and gave his Latinized name, Clavius, 
to a lunar crater that he discovered. 
Jesuits used the arts to reach the 
ciences of their fashionable audi- 
d in so doing, made significant 
CC-0. In Publi 


contributions to opera, drama and bal- 
let. They produced thousands of plays 
in the 17th century, and ballets as well, 
many of them to lure the balletomanes 
of the French aristocracy. One such bal- 
let portrayed the triumph of free will 
over predestination. 

But Jesuits were more than dance- 
masters; their martyrs died in Japan, in 
Elizabethan England, and in North 
America, where St. Isaac Jogues was 
tomahawked by the Iroquois—and 
where the British put prices on Jesuit 
heads. 

Reductions. Despite their remark- 
able accomplishments, the Jesuits were 
suppressed in 1773 by Pope Clement 
XIV, and the order was disbanded for 
41 years. The suppression grew out of 
a convergence of hatreds. The anticler- 
ical freethinkers of the Enlightenment 
detested the Jesuits. So did Jansenist 
Catholics, who adhered (о a puritanical 
view of man’s depravity. Their most ar- 
ticulate spokesman was Blaise Pascal 
who, in his eloquently satirical Provin- 
cial Letters, accused the Jesuits of abet- 
ting the decay of Christianity by their 
lax moral and ascetic teachings. Their 
Domain k ollection, Haridwar - 
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Son troubling Jesuits to- 
BTE) much what they have done 
p, but rather who they are or 
should be. Says Father Paul 
ı now in his 25th year as pres- 
the Jesuits’ St. Louis Univer- 
ave been a Jesuit since 1927. 
have I engaged in so much in- 
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form an immigrant Catholic 
into an accomplished class 
Catholic professionals, 
_ Today, however, there j 
timent that the society sho 
some of its educational res 
to others and find more urgent work 
In an article urging his fellow Jesuits 
to stay "on the ragged edge of nowhere.” 
Theologian Joseph Conwell of Wash- 
ington State’s Gonzaga University sug- 
gests that educated Catholic layme; 
could take over much of the Teas EE 
as educators. Arrupe has shown a will- 
ingness to let a few "good things" die 
notably two of the nation's five Jesuit 
theological schools—one of them. the 
famed Woodstock College (TIME, Jan. 
22). Still, it is a difficult idea for some 
of the world's best educators to accept. 
Values. For the most part, Jesuit 
educators and the ten USS. provincial su- 
periors think that the educational ef- 
fort is still worth it. They acknowledge 
that there have been changes. The ra- 
tio studiorum no longer prevails; stu- 
dents can create their own educational 
plan—or chaos—from a smorgasbord 
of electives. The old, tough discipline is 
gone. The Jesuits themselves, clad in еу- 
erything from jeans to wide-lapel sports 
jackets, often look like older versions 
of the students. A generation ago, young 
men and women could seldom share the 
same campus; now they sleep in the 
same dorms, and not always separately. 
Evenso, the defenders of the new Jesuit- 
college style in the U.S. insist that the 
schools still offer an atmosphere differ- 
ent from that of secular campuses. Ex- 
plains Richard Matre, a layman and 
dean of Loyola University of Chicago: 
“Qur school says to the student that 
there are good things and bad things in 
the world, that there are real values. 
Jesuit politics have also been chang- 
ing. An order that seemed predominant- 
ly conservative two decades ago now 
nurtures almost every shade of polit- 
ical style and ideology. In the 1950s 
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many Catholics were reading T'otal Em- 
pire, written by Edmund Walsh, a 
Georgetown political scientist, priest 
and, according to Author Richard Rov- 
ere, the man who gave Senator Joseph 
McCarthy the idea for his anti-Com- 
munist campaign. In his book, Walsh 
set down moral justifications for a pre- 
ventive first-strike nuclear attack. 

There are still a few Jesuits who per- 
petuate the Walsh syndrome: Father 
Daniel Lyons, columnist and founder 
of the right-wing Catholic newspaper 
Twin Circle, still hammers away at the 
containment theme. But he now has an 
articulate group of opponents within 
the order. Father Aldon Stevenson, who 
recently returned to his post at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco after a trip into 
Mao's China, cited the Communist Chi- 
nese as exemplary "anonymous Chris- 
tians" that Western Christians could 
well emulate. "People are valued above 
things," says Stevenson, "and neighbors 
love and help each other. There is hope 
in abundance, and that is the beginning 
of charity." 

Father Arrupe got a heady taste of 
both political sides on a visit to the U.S., 
when on the same day he visited Dan- 
iel Lyons in New York City and Dan- 
iel Berrigan in Danbury prison. There 
are many more in the society who mir- 
ror the polarization. One of the most se- 
rious dichotomies that Arrupe must try 
to bridge is between those who patrol 
the corridors of power, still hoping to in- 
fluence the conscience of the king, and 
those who have chosen to work for the 
only remedy they consider effective 
—the complete change of society. Many 
Third World Jesuits, despairing of a 
change of heart by developed nations, 
are growing more and more sympathet- 
ic to the idea of total change. One be- 
wildered Chilean Jesuit sighs: "We don't 
seem to believe in the same Gospels.” 
Peru’s Father Luna Victoria, a prom- 
inent Latin American Jesuit intellectu- 
al, hopes for a more evolutionary kind 
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` of change that would fuse the thought 
of Teilhard de Chardin with that of 
Marx. “It could be done,” he says, “if 
we substitute Christian love for Marx- 
ist class hatred.” 

In the U.S., Jesuits seem to tolerate 
a wide diversity of sociopolitical proj- 
ects. In the California province, for in- 
stance, a young priest from the Jesuit 
School of Theology at Berkeley last 
summer donned a sports coat and tur- 
tleneck, picked up a briefcase. and trav- 
eled into San Francisco, where he coun- 
sels executives and other personnel in 
a corporate office. Across the bay, in 
East Oakland, two other Jesuits are im- 
mersed in work among the city’s many 
minorities: the old, the poor, the 
black, the brown. They may be 
out on the streets by 7 a.m., 
checking to see that a wrecker 
has shown up to knock down an 
unsafe building, or be battling 
until 3 in the morning at a neigh- 
borhood meeting. 

At the School of Medicine 
of the University of California's 
San Francisco campus, Father 
Al Jonsen is analyzing health 
policy issues and the moral de- 
sirability of such technical ad- 
vances as the mechanical heart. 
From a base in Los Angeles, Fa- 
ther Nick Weber, 33, and two 
companions carom round the 
country in a battered station 
wagon giving performances of 
the Royal Liechtenstein One- 
Quarter-Ring Sidewalk Circus, 
an amiable blend of circus acts 
and low-key morality plays. 
Weber and company live a 
frugal, catch-as-catch-can exis- 
tence, begging meals and a place 
to sleep wherever they stop. А 
Rochester, N.Y. Jesuit high 
school teacher, Father William 
S. O'Malley, is in a different kind 
of show business: a role in The 
Exorcist. 

The sexual revolution has 
had a disconcerting effect on the 
society, probably because Jesu- 
its were so ill-prepared for it. “I 
was a scholar-athlete,” says 
Robert Blair Kaiser, a journalist and au- 
thor who studied for ten years as a Je- 
suit in the '50s. “We were taught to be 

well-rounded in everything except how 
to relate to women." As a result of the 
protective environment, says Presiden- 
tial Aide John McLaughlin, the newly 
freed Jesuit often seemed to be struck 
by "delayed puberty." In the encounter, 
some debarked. Many of those who re- 
main seem to have resolved the issue. 
A remarkable number agree with Arru- 
pe that the Jesuits should preserve cel- 
{Басу as a rule even ifi—and many of 
them recommend it—voluntary celiba- 
cy is instituted for diocesan priests. 

Despite the considerable criticisms 
of some older Jesuits, Father Richard 

Hill, the president of the Jesuit School 
of Theology at Berkeley, contends that 
oung Jesuits are in fact earnest- 
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ht up in a renewed in- 

terest in prayer. "We are going peaks 

the Spiritual Exercises in a huge rush, 
round quoting from 


he says. "They go a 
this little black book. They are con- 


sciously and deliberately spending more 
time in personal prayer. One quip g0- 
ing around: "Any day now, somebody's 
going to invent the rosary. 

Indeed, though the number of Je- 
suits may have dropped drastically, su- 
periors round the world widely agree 
that the quality of the new recruits IS 
generally better and the number of vo- 
cations seems to be stabilizing. More- 
over, there remains а special fraternity 
about the Jesuits that smaller numbers 
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JESUIT PROVINCIALS CONCELEBRATING MASS IN NEW ORLEANS 


The conscience of the king or total change? 


cannot destroy. “In my work around the 
world;" says Philip Land, a Jesuit priest 
on the Vatican's Commission for Jus- 
tice and Peace, "I run into a network 
of our people everywhere, people in 
whom I have total confidence." 

. Many former Jesuits preserve that 
kind of family feeling and regard them- 
selves as Jesuits years after they have 
left the order, even if they left long be- 
fore ordination. Author George Riemer 
(The New Jesuits) studied as a Jesuit 
for only seven years in the 1940s, but 
he continued to think of himself as a Je- 
suit until his death from cancer two 
weeks ago. "When I'm confronted with 
my own death," he said a few days be- 
fore he died, “I believe I'm still a Je 
suit, because the core of the Jesuit ib 
still the Spiritual Exercises" Xo 
Many Jesuits see an instauration of 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ABOUT MAN—IV 


Reaching Beyond the Rational 


For -the past three weeks, 

TIME has been examining Amer- 

са rising discontent with entrenched intel- 

Ny rationalism and scientism. In previous ar- 

ligion and Education sections discussed 

1 their domains. This week the Science 

sions for science and technology. It 

Iusionment with both, as well as a new view 

that there should be room in their discipline 
Гапа even irrational. 
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jective, 
N the years after World War II, few professional 
мї] people were more widely acclaimed or publicly ad- 
id j US. than scientists and engineers. Together they 
as M ШЕ tected key weapons for the triumphant Allies, 
Diag P d the miracle of modern medicine, discov- 


aps ail anpounde е : : 
stu ter wonders the mechanism of heredity, and not in- 
3d 


рей give 
ial BE ногу. More recently, they capped their 
бопе 15 by landing men on the moon. Indeed, such was 
nts, lbs that many people became convinced that there were 
the Argurtechnological “fixes” for all the nation’s problems, in- 
s to selfs most serious social ills. Even as late as 1967, after 
езх and Detroit had been engulfed in flames, the dean 
in тө (шере of Engineering, Gordon Brown, could be heard 
needed fin. ‘I doubt if there is such a thing as an urban crisis, 
were, M.LT. would lick it in the same way we han- 

wd World War." 
"gant and naive optimism sounded questionable even 
jithas a particularly hollow ring. For after years of 
ce, lomiliaration, science suddenly finds itself in a shadow. No 
 theotdesientisis the public's great heroes or the beneficiaries 
y favo sl funding. Unemployment runs. high in many scien- 
лиш Hines; the number of young people drawn to the lab- 
А E n key areas has diminished significantly. Indif- 
LEM REN achievement is the, mood of the moment. 
ventures as new voyages to the moon or Mars, con- 
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America a material standard of living high- : 
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a fail to excite a public that is half jaded, half doubtful of 
uture benefits of such extravagant undertakings. 
the a PS the turnabout came from an increasing awareness of 
ie E Ironmental ravages that seem to accompany technolog- 
advance. On a more philosophical level, the reversal is the re- 
sult of a new mood of skepticism about the quantifying, objec- 
tive methods of science. Moreover, there has begun to emerge, 
even within the laboratory, a new fascination with what tradi- 
tionalists consider the very antithesis of science: the mystical and 
even irrational. Says Harvard Biologist-Historian Everett I. Men- 
delsohn: “Science as we know it has outlived its usefulness.” 

That Statement comes at a curious juncture in Western history 
—the 500th anniversary of the birth of the Polish churchman 
and scholar Nicholas Copernicus. It was his dryly mathematical, 
yet brash book On the Revolution of the Heavenly Bodies that dis- 
lodged the earth—and man along with it—from the center of the 
universe, moving the sun into that place. The Copernican theory 
shook the most basic theological and philosophical canons of the 
day. Even more important, it provided the intellectual spark for 
the tremendous acceleration of knowledge that Western culture 
has since come to call science. 

Under the stubborn prodding of Galileo Galilei, Johannes 
Kepler, Sir Isaac Newton and Copernicus’ other intellectual heirs, 
questions of nature were thrust directly into the combative, pub- 
lic arena of empirical inquiry. For the first time, experiments be- 
came crucial. Theories were supported by close observation. The 
new scientific method, stressing reason and logic, was born. In- 
dividual scientists might still occasionally be wrong—sometimes 
outrageously so, as when Newton believed that the sun was in- 
habited. Yet it was the testing of such hypotheses, however far- 
fetched, that caused a new intellectual excitement to sweep the 
Western world, a determination to explore. understand and dom- 
inate nature, which had hitherto dominated man. Indeed, such 
was the faith in “natural philosophy,” as science called itself, 
that its practitioners quickly came to believe that all mysteries 
would eventually yield before it. Science in effect became the 


new religion. а MES : 
The ease with which scientists uncovered nature's secrets—the 
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- [аууз of planetary motion and gravity, the basic principles of mag- 
netism, the intricacies of the blood system—encouraged such a 
heady feeling. The universe, the scientists claimed, was um 
smoothly functioning clockwork; each action within it ha a 
cause. Chop the actions into small enough slivers. reduce them to 
their "simplest" forms, and science would identify all their caus- 
es. Itwas a highly mechanistic view, andit became more firmly en- 
trenched with each new breakthrough by the new science and its 
offspring—technology. 

Science did indeed bring forth a Brave New World—of tran- 
sistors and miniaturized electronics, antibiotics and organ trans- 
plants, high-speed computers and jet travel. But progress came at 
a price. It was the genius of science that also made possible such 
horrors as the exploding mushroom cloud over Hiroshima, the 
chemically ruined forests of Indochina, the threat of a shower of 
ICBMs, a planet increasingly littered with technology s fallout. It 
is this Faustian side of science, with its insatiable drive to con- 
quer new fields, explore new territory and build bigger machines, 

— regardless of costs or consequences that worries so many critics. 

The current disenchantment is also rooted in the growing 
gulf between scientists and laymen. In an earlier age, опе man 
alone might dare take up a host of scientific challenges. Now sci- 
ence has been subdivided into so many cubbyholed disciplines Я à 
that not even a Galileo or a Newton could keep pace with all de- 2 Ё x er Ў 
velopments. Some 25.000 books and a million scientific articles ^ SCIENCE CRITIC THEODORE ROSZAK IN BERKELEY, CALIF., STUDY aser 
are published each year. Most of them are written in such ab- 
struse jargon and abstract mathematical terms as to be incom- 
prehensible except to specialists. Even computer systems seem 
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unable to cope with the onslaught of information, to say nothing s Я RE NEWER drsenberg, 
of translating it into understandable language. “It is quite easy to 2| х ec 3 bigger ( 
visualize a situation, perhaps in 100 years,” says Economist. Ken- 3} 2 Pu iE imore o 
neth Boulding of the University of Colorado, “in which the whole ; : world, Ir 
effort of the knowledge industry will have to be devoted to trans- «X fe Molecul 
mitting knowledge from one generation to the next." iss УУЗ < ic questio 
Of the spokesmen for anti-science, none has been more ar- | : 4 : А ЯТТ 
ticulate or corrosive than Theodore Roszak, 39, а historian by pro- : 4 M oer. 5 2. рл! of 
fession, a cultural Cassandra by inclination, the man that Brit- r Ў АЕА : Bs beg: 
ain's New Scientist calls the “romantic at reason's court." It was А AA S ШК says, b 
Не who best described the youthful dissenters of the late '60s in ae } illimate 
his bestselling The Making of a Counterculture. Їп his latest book, E m es a nberp s 
Where the Wasteland Ends, he turns his considerable polemic $ í 1 у \ Klany sci 
skills on what he calls the West's bleak “mindscape of scientific ra- EN T M ps ‚А: Шу freq 
tionality” and pleads for a return of submerged religious ce à ; Ta Шу Histor 
sensitivities. 7 ad : ыы ri “Шс Re 
According to Roszak, science's alleged objectivity and its at- 1 М, х gion pss and 
tendant evils have denatured man’s personal experience and taken | Es ! c | Sithe wo 
the mystery and sacredness out of his life. In his eyes, reason is a JN а 71 ding 
limited human skill, only one among many. Insisting that there is > V^ 3 iyo 
also "spiritual knowledge and power," Roszak adds: "Here is a Я А ae : Minew pa 
range of experience that we are screening out of our experience 4. “Wing tt 
in the name of what we call knowledge.” к Png stich 

again, 

|x the eyes of Roszak and other critics, each suc- ` ; аА 

cessive advance into the clockwork universe has й { : 


been achieved at an extremely high cost. Under the tradition of В 

mechanistic, scientific methodology, they contend, nature has be- = ; 

| come an object to poke, probe and dissect. “We have learned to , 

С think of knowledge as SEE explicit, articulated, rational, log- PRINCETON'S THOMAS KUHN: EXPONENT OF SCIENTIF! 
ical, Aristotelian, realistic, sensible,” wrote the late psychologist 
Abraham Maslow. “Equally important are mystery, ambiguity, il- 
logic contradiction and transcendent experience.” 

This theme is echoed by other scientists as well. Says Geol- 
ogist Frank Rhodes, dean of liberal arts at the University of Mich- 
igan: “It may be that the qualities we measure have as little 
relation to the world itself as a telephone number to its sub- 
scriber.” In fact Rhodes and others are certain that the language 

2. of science is a metaphor for a limited kind of experience. De- 

clares Richard H. Bube, a professor of materials science and elec- 
trical engineering at Stanford: “One of the most pernicious false- 

`` . hoods ever to be almost universally accepted is that the scientific 
method is the only reliable way to truth.” 
Faith has also been shaken in one of the central beliefs of sci- 
entific methodology. Even the most “detached” scientific observ- 
ers, says Harvard's Mendelsohn, are beginning to realize that they 
j tain "metaphysical and normative judgments" to their 
words, scientific observations are not “theory-neu- 
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#enberg has recently used it to argue against construct- 
i d more expensive) atom smashers on the ground 
fundamental nature can be learned of the sub- 

Gold- 


[also thinks that all scientific progress is fast approach- 
от of diminishing returns. Man will never know how 
бере began or what is the most fundamental of atomic par- 
less, because such mysteries remain “hidden in an end- 
BAulimately tiresome succession of Chinese boxes." 
Henberg’s and Stent's pessimistic prophecies are widely dis- 
lay scientists, in fact, see very drastic changes оп the ho- 
[Шу frequently invoke a model of scientific advance pro- 
iy Historian Thomas Kuhn, who argues in The Structure 
E Revolutions that science is not cumulative, but that 
a Ши after each major conceptual shift. Раг- 
E for those overreaching models and the- 
a on Which each new era of science conducts 18 
ney у Operations. Copernicus, for example, estab- 
LU paradigm of science with his heliocentric universe, 
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ture. There is even a renewal of curiosity about the cataclysmic 
ideas of Immanuel Velikovsky, author of Worlds in Collision. A 
psychoanalyst turned amateur geophysicist, he attempted to ex- 
plain stories such as the biblical account of the flood in terms of 
close encounters between the earth and a giant comet, a theory 
that conventional geophysicists totally reject. 


Рен the strangest realm in which there has 
been a new ripple of scientific interest is extra- 
sensory perception (ESP). Not that scientific discussion of psychic 
phenomena is new: Freud, Physicist J.J. Thomson (discoverer of 
the electron), Thomas Edison and even Einstein at one time or an- 
other seriously considered the possibility. "Sheep" is the para- 
psychologists’ word for those who believe in ESP; “goats” are 
skeptics. There is evidence, at least in England, that the number 
of sheep is increasing and the number of goats is decreasing. A 
questionnaire in the New Scientist last fall drew more than 1,500 
answers, most of them from working scientists and technologists. 
Nearly 70% of the respondents could be classified as sheep of var- 
ious hues, while only 396 were really “black” goats who believed 
that ESP is an impossibility. = 

їп the U.S. the first serious investigations of psychic phe- 
nomena were begun at Duke University in the late 1920s by Dr. 
(of botany) J.B. Rhine, who had his subjects shuffle cards and 
throw dice while others tried to predict the results. More re- 
cently, a few scientific centers, notably the Stanford Research In- 
stitute, have undertaken investigations of this magic- and fraud- 
filled arena. Even Astronaut Edgar Mitchell (unofficially) 
conducted an ESP experiment on his Apollo 14 flight to the moon, 
and now devotes himself full time to investigations of psychic phe- 
nomena. In spite of these efforts, however, experiments have been 
far from scientifically convincing. Only a few "psychically gift- 
ed” subjects like Artist Ingo Swann seem to make the rounds, 
andatleast one of them, Uri Geller, has a highly questionable rec- 
ord (TIME, March 12). 

Moreover, E > t GU жб 
faction of scientists that certain “endowed individuals can trans- 
mit messages from one to another (telepathy), predict events (pre - 
cognition) ОГ control an object by their mental powsss 
(psychokinesis). scientists would still ask, How did they do ШИ — 

mysterious powers 
E ON in a recent article in Scientific American. there would 
have to be some revolutionary new paradigm 10 explain what 
now seems to be a complete breach of elementary physical laws. 

One of the few serious physicists who believe that such à 
preach is imminent is Columbia University s Gerald Feinberg, 
who suggests in his book The Prometheus Project that man may 
eventually find the means to achieve immortality. Feinberg thinks 


even if it could be proved to the general satis- = 
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COLUMBIA’S GERALD FEINBERG: EXCEEDING THE UNIVERSE'S SPEED LIMIT’ 


that psychic transmissions may one day be linked to as yet un- 
discovered elementary particles, so-called mindons or psychons. 
Other scientists, however, give less credence to such will-o’-the- 
wisps than they give to another conjectured particle championed 
by Feinberg: the tachyon, which always travels faster than the 
speed of light, the theoretical speed limit of the universe. 

Such fanciful musings as Feinberg’s are hard to refute defin- 
itively. especially in view of the proliferation of weird subatomic 
particles discovered by physics (more than 15 at last count). At 
least so says Arthur Koestler, the novelist and interpreter of sci- 
ence who once compared Rhine’s work favorably with that of Co- 
pernicus. In his recent book The Roots of Coincidence, Koestler 
calls on his considerable skills as a popularizer of modern quan- 
tum physics to buttress his beliefs. Matter, he notes, quoting Ber- 
trand Russell, is “а convenient formula for describing what hap- 
pens where it isn't." An absurdity? Not to the new generation of 
quantum physicists, says Koestler. No longer able to accept the 
atom as simply a miniature solar system in which negatively 
charged electrons blithely circle the positive nucleus, they found 
that the “electrons kept jumping from one orbit into a different 
orbit without passing through intervening space—as if the earth 
were suddenly transferred into the orbit of Mars without having 
to travel.” Even stranger notions were still to come, he says, when 
physicists succeeded in producing such ghostlike particles as the 
neutrino (which has no mass, no electrical charge, and can hurtle 
with ease through the entire earth). In view of all this, argues 
Koestler, there should well be room in the “common sense-de- 
fying structure” of modern physics for ESP. 


Foe most scientists, there are already enough mys- 
teries to contemplate without such conjecturing. 
Indeed, recent discoveries in astronomy alone seem to have turned 
scientists into what Koestler calls “Peeping Toms at the keyhole of 
eternity.” Many of them, for example, believe that those incred- 
ibly bright objects known as quasars (for quasi-stellar) sit at the 
very “edge” of the universe; that possibility got renewed support 
only last week when astronomers reported finding a quasar that 
may be as distant as 12 billion light-years from earth. A dissenting 
minority, including Fred Hoyle, offers another startling view: qua- 
sars are nearby objects, possibly newborn, in which supposedly in- 
violable constants such as the acceleration of gravity are not con- 
stant but continually changing. Then there are pulsars, the 
collapsed cadavers of giant stars that give off extraordinary pulses 
of radiation, and kindred black holes, which are totally invisible 
but act like cosmic vacuum cleaners in sweeping up any stray stel- 
lar material in their vicinity. Where does this material go? 
? d's Roger Penrose and Robert Hjellming of the National 
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surface elsewhere, perhaps in an entirely different w 

From such mind-boggling ideas it is a short leap to wil 
ulations. The overwhelming majority of scientists woul 
ably agree with Mathematician Martin Gardner that f 
science should indeed arouse in all of us a humility before 
mensity of the unexplored and a tolerance for сга! 
eses.” Says Harvard’s Owen Gingerich, who is an astron 
well as a historian of science: “There might be non-causd 
in the world.” He adds that it is only people with tunt 
who “think our science will go on in a lineal, explana 
ion. It may be that aspects of mysticism totally outside 
may come back and be incorporated within its framewon 
eminent German physicist-philosopher Сап Friedr 
Weizsäcker believes that such a unity already exists А 
stitute outside Munich, he is attempting to show the esen 
vergence between Eastern mysticism and Western sci) P 
Krishna, an exponent of Kundalini Yoga, was his guest a ү. ( 
six months. From their discussions, Weizsäcker has ШИ 
creasingly convinced that “mysticism is one of the gs 
eries of mankind.” He adds: “It may turn out 0 be 
important than our time is inclined to believe.” 

For all their occasional tolerance of radic 
ever, few scientists are ready to discard the old ra 
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resins and bearings. When scarcities be- 
come widespread, prices are all but im- 
possible to control; historically, in such 
situations, they have declined only af- 
ter the onset of a recession. In addi- 
tion, first-quarter earnings reports is- 
sued by major corporations last week 
showed profit increases Over a year ear- 
lier ranging from 11% for General Elec- 
tric to 47.5% for International Paper. 
Such increases will tempt union chiefs 
to demand outsize pay raises in impor- 
tant negotiations this year. If they win, 
the economy could suffer both demand- 
pull and cost-push inflation at the same 
time—a potent recipe for disaster. 

Up. Chances that the present spend- 
ing orgy will falter soon are remote. Em- 
ployment, wages and dividends are up, 
and personal income 15 expected to swell 
to $1 trillion in 1973. Increased Social 
Security benefits will pour an extra $32 
billion into the spending stream this 
year. The Internal Revenue Service 15 
in the midst of refunding an estimated 
$22 billion to taxpayers. Th 
crease of between PELA 
i ver a ‘normal yea 
E, withheld too much from 

slastyear.  . 
DD intend to spew 
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ports a rush on $250 electronic watch- 
es. "People have a hell of a lot of money 
and they are spending it for big-ticket 
items," says Harold Spurway, president 
of Carson Pirie Scott, a Chicago-based 
department store chain. 

Economists are at odds as to how 
to contain the inflationary impact of 
such a spending binge. Alan Greenspan, 
a member of TIME Board of Econ- 
omists and occasional adviser to Pres- 
ident Nixon, asserts that in holding 
down the fiscal 1974 budget and the 
growth of the nation's money supply, 
the Government is "doing the only 


‘things that can be expected to work.” 


Walter Heller, another Board member, 
believes that much more may be re- 
quired to avoid a rash of fat union con- 
tracts that would build in inflationary 
pressures for the next three years. 
“Though I loathe it,” he says, “I would 
be willing to go along with a tempo- 
rary freeze on prices." 

Similar sentiment is building in 
Congress for a crackdown on the price 
spiral. Last week the House Rules Com- 
mittee approved for a floor vote a bill 
that would freeze for at least a year all 
prices and some interest rates at their 
March 16 level. Representative Wilbur 
Mills, chairman of the powerful House 
Ways and Means Committee and an as- 
tute observer of congressional moods, 
also called for a Phase I-like freeze on 
prices and wages at their present level. 

The Administration maintains that 
spending and price rises will taper off 
later in the year, putting the economy 
on a relatively inflation-free growth 
track. Still the upward march of prices 
and the avalanche of consumer spend- 
ing could well force the free-market 
apostles of the Nixon Administration 
into yet another agonizing reappraisal. 


WAGES 
Maxi-Split on Minimums 


During his first four months in of- 
fice. Labor Secretary Peter J. Brennan 
managed to remain all but invisible: 
he held no formal press conferences, 
granted precious few interviews and 
avoided appearing before Congress. 
Last week the former hardhat from 
Manhattan’s Hell’s Kitchen finally sur- 
faced to detail for a House subcom- 
mittee the Nixon Administration's min- 
imum-wage bill—and with that single 
appearance, Brennan provoked a maxi- 
split with his old colleagues in the union 
movement. Said AFL-CIO President 
George Meany: “We are aghast that 
Brennan has so completely abandoned 
the trade-union principles he espoused 
for all of his life before coming to Wash- 
ington.” Jerry Wurf, president of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees. was more 
succinct. Brennan, he said, was “a son 
of a bitch.” 

Judged by the overall figures, what 
Brennan said hardly seemed to war- 
rant that reaction. He suggested rais- 
ing the minimum wage nearly 44% 
over the next four years, to $2.30 an 
hour. But men like Meany and Wurf 
learned long ago to read the fine print 
in any proposal. They were predictably 
annoyed that this year’s increase would 
only be from $1.60 to $1.90 an hour, 
a dime less than the Administration it- 
self proposed two years ago. The earn- 
ings of a full-time worker who got the 
minimum wage this year would stay 
well below the poverty line for an ur- 
ban family of four. Moreover, Bren- 
nan did not advocate extending min- 
imum-wage coverage to any of the 
millions of workers who are now ex- 
cluded, and union men say that they 
are the ones who most need a raise. 
They include many maids, retail clerks, 
farm and restaurant workers, govern- 
ment employees and anyone working 
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Brennan further argued i ИА 
ing е rers to pay teen-age WOTKCI* 
ate as Pith jult minimum 


hour this year—less 
than they get now. Among UD NE 
that proposal is known as the `) E. 
Donald's plan" because It has bee 
strongly pushed by the McDonald's 
hamburger-stand chain, which employs 
80,000 teen-agers—more than all but 
a few businesses in the nation. Mc- 
Donald's is headed by Chairman R.A. 
Kroc, who gave $250,000 to the Nix- 
on campaign last year. E 

No Plan. The idea of establishing 
a lower minimum wage for teen-agers 
has picked up support even among some 
liberal economists, who believe that 
forcing employers to pay youths as 
much as adults only discourages them 
from hiring the 14% of youngsters aged 
16 to 19 who are jobless. Labor lead- 
ers argue that establishing a teen-age 
differential would prompt some em- 
ployers to fire adult workers and hire 
youths to replace them. Brennan did 
propose that a teen-ager's pay be upped 
to the full adult minimum wage after 
13 weeks on the job, but he offered no 
plan to prevent an employer from hir- 
ing a youngster for 13 weeks, then fir- 
ing him and hiring another. 

The broader question of minimum- 
wage legislation presents a difficult 
choice between economic and social 
values. Some liberal economists worry 
that the minimum wage spreads un- 
employment by making bosses pay mar- 
ginal workers more than they think 
their labor is worth. There is some con- 
cern that a boost would be inflationary; 
though Brennan's proposal would cost 
employers only $771 million this year 
in raises to the 1,000,000 workers who 
actually get the minimum wage, it might 
raise the pay of many others who now 
get more than the minimum and would 
demand the same differential. For their 
part, a few conservative economists 
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Sign Now, Pay Late, 


These days when US, b 
venture into Moscow to explore i, ТШД 
possibilities, they frequently а liam 
mind a simple machines-for- d the С 
deal—their technology in return тті. | 
berian natural gas, for example ў | 
viet leaders, who have been criti 
at home for planning to turn Rage 
into what dissident Physicist Angi 
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rial supply appendage” for the Y 
are extremely sensitive about such 
posals. They are far more receptive 
plans that allow the Soviets to pay 
the U.S. technology they want wif: 
the very goods that will be prodi 
by using that technology. Occiden 
Petroleum Chairman Armand Ham 
put together just such a pay-for-i 
scheme, and last week Occidental 8 
Kremlin trade officials reached gen 
agreement on the largest USS 
trade deal ever contemplated—am 
billion-dollar barter arrangement 
volving chemicals and fertilizer. 
If the plan is put into action” 
cidental and San Franciscos fe 3 
Corp. will build a huge chemical?’ Y 
complex in the Volga River city? ; 
byshev. It would produce up ® т. 
000 tons of liquid ammonia an d 
000 tons of urea annually.. 
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Ralph Nader, Detroit's peren- 
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Reprieve on Pollution 


The automen pleaded with Ruckelsh 
to leave antipollution requirements 
changed for an extra yea ate 
smog-plagued California, where thee ji 
alysts could be given a tryout, A 
Clearly, Ruckelshaus bought only 
part of that argument. His interim sta } 
dards for California will indeed nee 
cessitate a catalyst on every new 1975. 
model car sold in .that state, but the 
requirements. will be stiffened from 
present levels in the rest of the coun- 
try too. By 1975, autos outside Cal- 
ifornia may emit only 15 grams of 
hydrocarbons and 15 grams of carbon 
monoxide for each mile traveled. The 
Environmental Protection Agency es- 
timates that, compared with current 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ CATALYTIC CONVERTER 


ernment scientists insist that fuel con- 
sumption in cars fitted with catalysts 
will be no higher than in cars equipped 
with the antipollution devices now re- 
quired, and that even some catalysts 
that Detroit testers classified as “cat- 
astrophic" failures can cut emissions 
50% or more from present levels. 

, Ruckelshaus hopes that automen 
will also use their extra year to ex- 
plore alternate cleanup techniques. 
Among the most promising: a "strat- 
ified-charge” engine now being readied 
for mass production by Honda of Ja- 
pan; it seems to require less change in 
the basic internal-combustion engine 
than any other antipollution idea and 
has extremely high fuel efficiency to 
boot. Environmentalists fear that De- 
troit will choose to concentrate its en- 
ergies on a lobbying campaign to get 
the Clean Air Act weakened, and Ruck- 
elshaus himself believes that there may 
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A clash between healthy air and fast, efficient automobiles. 


pollution levels, these standards will 
take California two-thirds of the way, 
and the rest of the country pu 
ward meeting the requirements - 
inally laid down for 1975. Нашу БОП 
II asserts that the requirements A 
“аге so tough as to make it extreme у 
doubtful that we сап meet them across 
the full range of our predia yra 
out the use of expensive, untried cat- 
P ars. 

OR in contrast, figures 
that because of other engine improve- 

ng the ae nee 
1 e car makers will have to il at- 
Mine a only 10% of 1975-model cars 
sold outside California. The п 


i : eive Detroit time 

believes, will give me 
us the production technology nec- 
ve to meet the full, оша це 
uid ents of the law by . Hi 
SERE ds that much of Detroit's 


agency contends ©. groundless. Gov- 


be lawsuits aimed at overturning his 
decision. 

The White House has hinted that 
it may be sympathetic to such efforts: 
on a visit to Detroit in February, Do- 
mestic Affairs Chief John Ehrlichman 
said that parts of the law do not make 
"common sense" and could bring "ri- 
diculous consequences." Ruckelshaus 
agrees that the law should be changed 
to reduce the allowable limits for ni- 
trogen oxides that are scheduled to go 
into effect on '76-model cars. New med- 
ical evidence, he says, shows that the 
levels set three years ago were unrea- 
sonably strict. However, Ruckelshaus 
insists that the White House put no pres- 
sure on him during the current de- 
bate, and believes that the year's delay 
in imposing the full standards. will 
weaken the force of the industry $ ar- 
guments with motorists, Congressmen 
and judges. 
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A TIME SYMPOSIUM 


Frank Discussion of Common Concern 


HE best way to solve problems is to 

foresee them before they become 
problems.” Those words from Dr. 
Joachim Zahn, chairman of the execu- 
tive board of West Germany's Daimler- 
Benz, expressed as well as any the sense 
of an unusual meeting in Brussels this 
month. Nearly 40 chief executives of 
leading European and American busi- 
ness and banking firms assembled in the 
Common Markets headquarters city, 
under the auspices of TIME, for a collo- 
quy on their common concerns. 

For most of the Europeans, the 
meeting was a reunion. At TIMES in- 
vitation, they had journeyed to the U.S. 
17 months ago to hear the views of Cab- 
inet officers, Government officials and 
legislators in Washington. Since then 
drastic changes had swept the transat- 
lantic business community: the dollar 
had been devalued twice, the world's 
major currencies had begun floating, a 
shortage of energy suddenly seemed 
imminent. For two days, participants 
analyzed their increasingly interde- 
pendent futures. A sampling of the 
discussions: 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


Most participants agreed that re- 
form of the international monetary sys- 
tem had to start with a reduction of the 
“dollar overhang’—the $80 billion or 
so held by central and commercial 
banks, by companies and by individuals 
outside the U.S. Fernand Collin, chair- 
man of Belgium’s Kredietbank, pro- 
posed that the U.S. Government sell 
dollar bonds abroad. By so doing, said 
Collin, the U.S. would reduce the pool 
of volatile money and could use the pro- 
ceeds within the U.S. 

Dr. Wilhelm Christians, a managing 
director of the Deutsche Bank, said that 
the world would have to be patient while 
the U.S. tried to turn its payments def- 
icit into a surplus. “Most people expect 
too much too quickly-from currency re- 
alignments,” he explained. “The expe- 
rience of American industry is differ- 
ent from the European. We have had 
to export to survive. American compa- 
nies generally have not. Many have pre- 
ferred to export dollars, to build plants 
overseas rather than to export goods.” 

Robert Triffin, a member of TIME's 
Board of Economists, warned: “Ехре- 
rience can only make you—and me 
—skeptical about the willingness and 
ability of responsible officials to reach 
sensible agreements.” Yet such agree- 
ments are urgently needed, he said, “to 
end the present drift towards unilateral, 
nationalistic and mutually defeating 
policies, bound to bring disaster to all 
concerned.” 

His proposals for reform: 1) cen- 
tral banks should phase out national 

currencies as a reserve asset and sub- 
ute an international form of asset, 
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sued by the Interna- 


tional Monetary Fund; 2) all major cur 
rencies, particularly the dollar, should 
be convertible into this new asset; 3) 
governments should continue to de- 
monetize” gold by not buying It In the 
private market, but they should be free 
to sell gold in the market, to each oth- 
er. or to the IMF at any agreed price; 4) 
domestic policies or exchange rates, ог 
both, should be adjusted whenever a 
country's foreign exchange reserves rise 
or fall substantially; 5) countries should 
harmonize interest rates in order to 
avert flows of short-term money seek- mE 
ing maximum earnings. Triffin also md he 

urged U.S. officials to “stop triggering х regulat 


preferably one is 


bearish speculation in the dollar. They sourage 
have done so repeatedly in the past by ы. : of SUPP 
arguing for exchange-rate flexibility £ Ў virtual 
and hailing as a victory every upward E ectrica 


yaluation of foreign currencies and ev- fell needec 


ery devaluation of the dollar." 


FREE TRADE 


Many of the executives felt that free 
trade js still in danger, though the Eu- 
ropeans were less apprehensive than 
when they met in Washington in 1971. 
Somesuggested that the world was mov- 
ing toward a different definition of free 
trade. Pierre Waltz, general director of 
Société Suisse pour l'Industrie Hor- 
logére, even stated: “Free trade, as vi- 
sualized in the last century, is dead. We 
are in a situation of haphazardly con- 
trolled free trade. If Texas cattle im- 
ports seriously disrupted the outdated 
European agricultural sys- 
tem, no Texas cattle would 
be allowed into Europe. If 
Japanese shipyards threaten 
American shipyards, ways 
will be found to protect the 
American yards." Sweden's 
Pehr Gyllenhammar, presi- 
dent of Volvo, agreed that it 
is uncomfortable to be invad- 
ed by the products of a coun- 
try that has a keener com- 
petitive edge. "But," he 
asked, "will the U.S. recog- 
nize that because of its loss 
of competitive ability, it will 
continue to be invaded by the 
Japanese and others?" : 

Hendrik Van Riemsdijk, 
president of Philips Glo- 
eilampenfabrieken, asserted: 
"We in The Netherlands are 
free traders. As far as the 
Japanese penetration of Eu- 
rope is concerned, I would 
like to point out that it is the 
excessive scale on which Jap- 
anese imports are increasing 
that constitutes a threat to 
employment. The Benelux 
governments are advocates 
of greater freedom for im- 
ports of European products 
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Iestigious Panel 


Mnt TIME symposium gathered 
me of the most prestigious 
pain world business. The list: 

f Giovanni Agnelli, Fiat; Giusep- 
i rola, Brown, Boveri & Co.; 
Hint René Paul Boél, Solvay et 
& Willard C. Butcher, Chase 
"tan Corp.; Louis Camu, 


J 
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à Du, Siemens; Sir Eric Drake, 
| ah Petroleum; Baron Edouard- 
ТШ Electrorail; Nils Foss, 
ТІЙ & Co.: Pehr С. Gyllen- 
uh Volvo; Alfred Н. Heine- 

Heineken, NV. Belton К. 
: d n King Ranch; Dr. Konrad 
NEKEN, Ro 
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he said. hortage of oil, 


British estimates 
world production of oil ae 
lion bbl. a year, and Project that it m Ki 
rise to 35 billion by 1980 and to ba. 
tween 45 and 55 billion by 1990 19 or 
isfy global consumption needs. Hoe 
er, said Drake, “Our estimate is that ihe 
remaining proven conventional Teserves 
of oil amount to 570 billion bbl.” Sir 
Eric stated: “We believe there are o- 
tential reserves of another 1,080 billion 
bbl. In addition, we think we could 


about 700 billion bbi. of oil from К 
sands and another 3,140 billion bbl. 


from oil-bearing shale.” Not all those 
actual and potential reserves are гесоу- 
erable at current prices, he pointed out 
Moreover, as several speakers said, 
some two-thirds of conventional oil re- 
serves lie beneath Middle Eastern and 
North African countries, and all of 
them are constantly raising the price. 
Charles Tillinghast, chairman of 
Trans World Airlines, argued that the 
energy crisis is political—and thus not 


Henkel, Henkel GmbH; Stephen F. 
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(S.K.F.); Jacques С. Maisonrouge, 
IBM World Trade; Sir Arthur Nor- 
man, The De la Rue Со.; Dr. Au- 
relio Peccei, Olivetti; Count Theo 
Rossi Di Montelera, Martini & Ros- 
si; Evelyn de Rothschild, N.M. Roth- 
schild & Sons; Dermot A. Ryan, 
Ryan's Tourist Holdings; Nino Ro- 
velli, Società Italiana Resine; Curt 
R. Strand, Hilton International; 
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Pierre Waltz, Société Suisse pour 
l'Industrie Horlogére; Dr. Joachim 
Zahn, Daimler-Benz. 


easily soluble. “The technology may be 
there,” said Tillinghast, "but the polit- 
ical will is not. Environment may be 
the concern of only a minority of peo- 
ple in the U.S., but we have reached 
the stage where almost any determined 
group can block the doing of anything. 
I don't think we shall see solutions com- 
ing until things have got considerably 
worse. | think it is going to take cold 
houses and unemployment through lack 
of energy to persuade the public and 
the politicians that something drastic 
must be done.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Food prices are even higher in Eu- 
rope than in the U.S., which is a source 
of American complaints that the Com- 
mon Market's agricultural program dis- 
torts world trade. “We have established 
Іп recent years the most planified mar- 
ket that ever existed,” said Louis Camu, 
chairman of the Banque de Bruxelles. 
“Every day the price for eggs, for ex- 
ample, is fixed by a computer in Brus- 
sels and then transmitted to the people 
who buy, sell and transport them. What 
is astonishing is that the system works. 
Of course, there is a need for change, 
but the agricultural voters are influen- 
tial and their trade unions are strong. 
Before we can start bringing prices 
down by importing food from the U.S., 
there will be a very long struggle." 

Belton K. Johnson, a director of the 
King Ranch in Texas, had visited the 
Brussels meat market and reported: 
“Those women down there were knock- 
ing each other around paying twice as 
much for beef as we pay in the U.S., 
but we could airlift beef out of Ama- 
rillo, Texas, into Brussels tomorrow 
morning. But they won't letus do it. Ag- . 
ricultural expertise is one of the best 
things the U.S. has to sell. Yet here in 
Europe we are fighting with one hand 
tied to our back." 


The Brussels meeting ranged across 
many issues. Perhaps one theme linked 
them all: this is an age of uncertainty 
and of complex links between seeming- 
ly disparate subjects. Middle Eastern 
politics is closely related to the supply 
and price of oil, and the price and avail- 
ability of energy helps to determine 
both an industrial nation's standard of 
living and its competitiveness in world 
markets. Similarly, labor's insistent de- 
mand for a bigger share in prosperity 
is a cause of inflation and of govern- 
mental attempts to restrain it by rais- 
ing interest rates. That, in turn, tends 
to reduce consumption and new invest- 
ments. The level of interest rates in dif- 
ferent countries partly determines the 
direction and force of capital flows, 


which are a source both of balance of  - 


payments problems for individual na- 
tions and of world monetary turbulence. 
One conclusion: top managers today 
need to be better informed about more 
subjects than ever before—and, as those 
in Brussels pointed out time and again, 
so do their partners in government. 
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The Good Life in Space 


Itis the largest, most complex space- 
craft-ever built. Stretching 118 ft. from 
end to end, it weighs 100 tons. and has 
the interior space and most of the com- 
forts of a three-bedroom house: private 
sleeping compartments for its three pas- 
sengers. a dining table, a shower, a lav- 
atory larger than any commercial air- 
liner's and an 18-in. porthole to provide 
a view of the earth. To sustain its crews, 
it carries 720 gal. of drinking water, 
more than 2.000 Ibs. of food and enough 
scientific and medical gear for months 
of experimentation. Both inside and out, 
it would make a splendid set for a mov- 
ie like 2007: A Space Odyssey or the 
TV series Star Trek. But it is a real 
spacecraft called Skylab. which will 
soon become the U.S.’s first manned or- 
bital space station. 

Skylab is scheduled to be launched 
from Cape Kennedy on May 14 atop a 
giant Saturn 5 booster and sent into a 
269-mile-high orbit of the earth. Next 
day, a smaller Saturn 1-B rocket will 
loft an Apollo command ship with three 
astronauts on board into a similar or- 
bital path around the earth. Seven hours 
later. the astronauts will rendezvous and 
dock with Skylab. The men will then 
move into their posh quarters and pre- 
pare to remain there for the next 28 
days—four days longer than the pre- 
vious record set in 1971 by the Rus- 


sians in their more primitive Salyut I 
space station.* Later In the year, two 
more three-man crews will board the or- 
biting ship, each group remaining in 
space for 56 days. Total cost of the three 
missions: $2.5 billion. У 

To astronauts and public alike, 
these prolonged earth-orbiting flights 
may seem less exciting than the Apollo 
lunar expeditions. But Skylab’s mission 
will have far-reaching consequences It 
will help determine if man can live and 
work in space for the extended periods 
of time necessary to make round trips to 
the other planets or moons. “On Apollo 
we were like Christopher Columbus go- 
ing into the unknown,” says former 
Apollo Director Rocco Petrone. “With 
Skylab, we are more like the Pilgrims 
trying to settle the New World.” 

During their pioneering mission, 
Astronauts Charles (“Pete”) Conrad Jr., 
Paul J. Weitz and Joseph P. Kerwin will 
not lack for elbow room or equipment. 
In addition to their Apollo command 
ship, which will remain docked with 
Skylab, there are four major sections 
of the cluster: 1) the 22-ft.-wide Orbit- 
al Workshop. which contains the astro- 
nauts’ main living and working quar- 
ters; 2) the smaller Multiple Docking 
Adaptor, which serves as part of the pas- 
sageway between the Orbital Workshop 
and the Apollo command ship and con- 


* At week's end cosmonauts still had not boarded 
Salyut II, which was put into orbit two weeks ago. 
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ive you, 
dress 


Your business may take you to 
all kinds of places. In some of 
them you'll know your way 
around. In others you won't. 

In any case we'd like to put our 
address at your disposal. 

To have your mail sent to or 
leave a message at. If possible, 
to arrange a business intro- 
duction or some sight-seeing. 
We maintain offices all over the 
world, even in places we dont 
fly to. Like Belem or Katmandu, 
for instance. And in all of them, 
we're ready to help you. 
Certainly, we'll have a friendly 
smile when you get there. 
Even if you didn't fly with us. 
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A Debut for Callas 


Ever since she sang her last public 
performance in 1965, the opening. of 
each new season has been preceded by a 
flurry of rumors that Maria Callas this 
year would finally return to opera. Last 
week in Turin, Italy, she did just que 
—but in ап unaccustomed role, This 
time Callas appeared on the far side of 
the footlights as regista of an elaborate 
production of Verdi's I Vespri Siciliani 

The colorful night marked Callas’ 
debut as a stage director and the inau- 
guration of , Europe's newest opera 
house, Turin's opulent Teatro Regio, 
which has been rebuilt at a cost of $13 
million to replace the original two- 
century-old theater that was destroyed 
by fire 37 years ago. Still, no one doubt- 
ed that it was La Callas, not il teatro, 
who was the true star of the occasion. 
The dazzling opening-night audience 
included luminaries like President Gio- 
vanni Leone, but it was "Mar-i-a!" that 
the crowd shouted. 

Unfortunately, that was the high- 
light of the.evening. The performance 
lacked polish. As a consequence of Cal- 
las’ inexperience, there was a second-act 
barcarole scene without a boat; at the 
masked-ball assassination attempt, the 
dancers lined up at the rear of the set, 
their backs to the audience, as though 
they were praying at church. 

Predictably, Italian critics did not 
spare their barbs at the once tempestu- 
ous diva. “А boring and costly family 
party" was how one described the first- 
night folderol. Critic Duilio Courir tart- 
ly suggested that I Vespri Siciliani, as 
one of Verdi's most complex works, Was 
“surely not advisable for beginners.” 

If the results of her first directorial 
venture- were not all that Perfectionist 
Callas might have wished, she neverthe- 
less had proved to be a sensitive direc- 
tor. From the first rehearsal ар 
parent that she had mellowed сору d 
ably since her stormy singing 2 
Smiling easily, she never lost her pro 
sional detachment, despite the obbligato 


THE “REGISTA 


'! REHEARSES THE CHORUS AT TURIN'S OPER 


of snarling drills and hammering as 
workmen put the finishing touches on 
the theater. Local newspapermen, wist- 
fully recalling her public pyrotechnics 
of 20 years ago and hoping for more of 
the same, groaned in frustration at her 
low-keyed manner during rehearsals. 
One reporter disguised himself as a sol- 
dier in the chorus in order to get a story. 

Callas sat at her directors desk, 
marking the score and consulting with 
her two co-directors, Giuseppe di Stefa- 
no and Fabrizio Melano. During the 
breaks, Callas and Di Stefano, friends 
for 20 years, laughed together about the 
old days—even the 1955 La Traviata 
performance in Mexico City when Ten- 
or Di Stefano stalked off the stage, leav- 
ing Callas stranded in the second act in 
retaliation for her hogging the duets and 
curtain calls of the previous evening. 
"What wonderful things we did then, 
Pippo," she smiled. They worked with 
each other as affectionately as they did 
with the singers. 

As acutely aware of the singers' sen- 
sibilities as Callas and Di Stefano once 
had been of their own, they criticized 
ever so gently. When the singers needed 
correction, Callas refrained from public 
remonstrations and instead took them 
aside, instructing them out of earshot. 
“We are not here to bully anyone,” she 
observed. "We are here to help." 

The musicians responded warmly to 
the velvet-glove treatment. Soprano 
Raina Kabaivanska called Callas a 
"genius of musicality." Said Basso Bo- 
naldo Giaiotti: "Every one of her com- 
ments is giustissimo—completely right. 
She is never arrogant. Even when she” 
has to wound, she does it with a smile." 

As to the future, Callas, 49, is being 
sphinx-like about whether she will em- 
bark on a new career as à director. At 
week's end she and Di Stefano flew to 
London to record some duets and later 
this month she will judge the Madama 
Butterfly competition in Osaka. Beyond 
that, she says, "by habit I never make 
long-range plans. I follow my instinct of 
the moment." 


A HOUSE FOR “I VESPRI SICILIANI” 
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Sex Mit Herz 


Arabella House, near the West Ger- 
man city of Kaiserslautern, is a well- 
kept building with 72 single-room-and- 
bath apartments and such amenities as 
tennis courts. bowling alleys, beer cel- 
lar, nightclub, sauna, solarium—and a 
fully equipped room for sado-masoch- 
ists. Arabella is what its operator, Kurt 
Kohls of Ulm, likes to call an “Eros cen- 
ter" and what almost everyone else 
would call a brothel. Kohls already runs 
four such centers in West Germany and 
Austria, and hopes to open other Ar- 
abellas in Luxembourg, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia and East Berlin. 

Promoter Kohls sees himself as a 
benefactor to all mankind. He says that 
he has raised houses of prostitution to 
a "socially more human level," and that 
his hostesses or, as he describes them. 


KURT BLAUHORN 


TWO “EROSTESSES” AT ARABELLA HOUSE 
The solidest profession. 


"Erostesses," offer their clients "sex mit 
Herz’’—sex with a heart. He is tender- 
ly considerate of his tenants: "I want 
to take crime out of prostitution by giv- 
ing the girls a pleasant, hotel-like at- 
mosphere," he asserts. In fact, Kohls is 
no pimp. Although "the girls" pay him 
$22 a day for room and board, he does 
not share in their earnings (fees aver- 
age between $150 and $200). To en- 
sure the girls’ safety, Kohls has installed 
an alarm button in each room. To make 
life easier for the girls with children, 
Kohls plans soon to set up nurseries at 
h Eros center. 


The girls and their customers are 
not the only ones involved in Kohls 
scheme. There are also the 300 inves- 
tors from Germany (and from five other 
European countries) who have so far 
put $9.2 million into the Annabella ven- 
ture for a guaranteed annual return of 
9%. To recruit additional investors, 
Kohls distributes a prospectus decorat- 
ed with red hearts and inscribed: “The 
oldest profession in the world is also 
the solidest.” Among those who agree: 
a middle-aged Munich vegetable ven- 
dor who sold her stand and put the pro- 
ceeds into Kohls’ centers with the ex- 
planation that “I worked hard all my 
life. Let others work for me now.” 


Women Against Rape 


Psychologically, rape is the most 
traumatic of crimes against women, and 
for many victims, the police in- 
vestigation that follows is even 
more shattering. Unwilling to 
tolerate the situation, women 
in some 20 cities across the 
country have recently orga- 
nized rape squads or rape cri- 
sis centers. Their aims: to pre- 
vent the crime and to ease the 
emotional hurt of its victims. 

In most cases, the anti-rape 
groups are an outgrowth of the 
Women's Liberation move- 
ment and include many 
women who have themselves 
been raped. To get their mes- 
sage to other women, they ad- 
vertise in the underground 
press or list themselves in the 
telephone book with an easy- 
to-remember number. In Bos- 
ton, women can dial 492-RAPE 
any time during the day or 
night to get help. In Washing- 
ton, D.C. (dial 333-RAPE), lines 
are open from 7:30. a.m. to 
midnight. Most of the rape 
squads follow similar proce- 
dures. At the Washington cen- 
ter, the volunteers first deter- 
mine if the rape victim wants 
to go to the police. There is 
no pressure to report the 
crime; the caller is simply 
_ briefed on what to expect dur- 
ing police interrogations and during 
physical examinations at hospitals or by 
private doctors. If she decides to go to 
the police, the center will send a sym- 
pathetic volunteer with her to give So: 
tional support and to deter male offi- 
cers from taking a voyeuristic interest 
in details or implying that the victim 
provoked the crime. Explains one Bal- 
timore feminist: "The woman who files 
a complaint is sometimes herself treat- 


' ed as a criminal," 
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Mig NOOSEVELT WITH HIS MOTHERIN ALBANY IN 1932 
“other we loved and the mother we respected.” 

undiminished even by the aftereffects 
of polio. For the sake of skeptics, El- 
liott cites a medical report and even 
translates the Latin. 

Eleanor had done her duty for the 
preservation of the line, had exiled Lucy 
Mercer and had even offered Franklin 
a divorce. Lonely, frustrated, hurt, 1n 
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. The other Roosevelt children have 
disassociated themselves from the book, 
and any reader must wonder about El- 
liott’s inner motives. Could F.D.R. have 
been such a prince of a pa while El- 
еапог was so base a ma? Why does El- 
liott give so few pages to the period 
when Eleanor became an international 
figure? Perhaps Eleanor was wrong to 
put in the past tense her suggestion 
that Elliott "suffered for a great many 
years with a rather unhappy disposi- 
tion." The explanation for this strange 
and dreadful book probably has as 
much to do with Elliott's psyche as with 
his mother's. a Laurence |. Barrett 


The Real Malloy 


O'HARA 
by FINIS FARR 
300 pages. Little, Brown. $8.50. 


In 1960, with a decade of hard work 
and good living still left to him, John 
O'Hara published Sermons and Soda- 
Water, a collection of three novellas 
written in the voice of James Malloy, 
the writer's most obvious fictional alter 
ego. Like O'Hara, Malloy was the son 
of a small-town doctor, had been a 
newspaper reporter, pressagent and 
screenwriter. Now he was introduced as 
a successful novelist devoting himself 
to "the last, simple but big task of put- 
ting it all down as well as I knew how." 
This book was, as Finis Farr notes, 
O'Hara's farewell to Malloy. As he does 
not note, the leave-taking was a mistake 
—not necessarily because O'Hara aban- 
doned the character but because for the 
most part he had already ceased to see 
the world through Malloy's ironic, 
knowing and satiric eyes. 

Thus O'Hara lost touch with his 
best self—the outsider, permitted far 
enough inside various closed, interest- 
ing worlds to observe them acutely but 
not so far in that he made any special 
commitments to their inhabitants. His 
first great success had been 1934's Ap- 
pointment in Samarra, a savage little 
study of how a few careless social ges- 
tures could destroy a pillar of small- 
town, upper-middle-class WASP society. 
O'Hara knew that world well, but was 
not truly of it, being Irish and Cath- 
olic and the son of a man desperately 
insecure about his social footing. Lat- 
er, when O'Hara turned to New York 
café society for the setting of Butter- 
field 8. he was also working with some- 
thing he had known intimately in the 
course of his journalistic apprentice- 
ship. Throughout his career, when he 
dealt with these worlds—or with Hol- 
lywood, where he also did time as a 
scriptwriter—his fiction rang not only 
with the good dialogue but rumbled 
with a ground base of moral disap- 
proval as well. Farr notes that he never —— 
entirely succeeded in sloughing off the _ 
element of Catholic puritanism that had 
been bred in him as a child. Even as 
late as 1948, іп 4 Rage to Live. O'Hara 
struck a rather stern tone. His subject 
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Shortly thereafter, in 1953, O'Hara 
nearly died after the hemorrhage of a 
gastric ulcer. Brushed by mortality, then 
almost crushed by it when his second 
wife died, he stopped drinking, and as 
he turned 50, settled down to one of 
the most determined, self-conscious and 
prolific assaults on posterity ever al- 
tempted by an American writer. The 
strategy was correct—most of the great 
social novelists have required many 
long volumes to explore the intricacies 
of how it all works. The results, alas, 
were fecund-rate. 

O'Hara apparently decided that a 
great writer ought to be an advocate 
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JOHN O'HARA IN 1943 
Inside an Outsider. 


as well as an observer. Grace Cald- 
wells husband Sidney, a perfect Ivy 
League gentleman, had not been able 
to handle either his wife or the rudel 
bustling world of 20th century d 
ican commerce, and in succeedin 
books, O'Hara tried mightily to ae 
vert the type into a tragic hero, victim 
of his age. Joe Chapin, the small-town 
lawyer whose dream of being President 
of the 0.5. is thwarted by the vulga 
pols (Ten North Frederick), and А. 
fred Eaton (From the Terrace) аге е e 
amples. In describing them O'Hara "s 
puri gor as the Malloy he had is 
ut as the convert-def. гаї 
that was never truly Л ааш 
He had envied the type’ 
style since childhood йш Shane 
that envy when his father’s death 
vented him from realizing his first TR 
of heaven—a chance to go to Yale. 
Now, having written himself into so a 
thing like their economic lea ue А 
joined their clubs, patronized th i 
shops, styled his whole life on a Ud 
surd and possibly out-of-date INE 
a letter to his stepson, quoted ets 
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thor Farr, he wrote that these people 
“really made this country what it is at 
its best. With all their faults—and they 
were never vicious—they are the best 
Americans, and when they cease to ex- 
ist as a class, so will the United States 
as a nation." He added the hope that 
his writing might help "the continua- 
tion, even if only for a minute in time, 
of this class." 

Chronicling O'Hara's evolution to 
that sad point, Biographer Farr shows 
a lamentable tendency to accept 
O'Hara's own evaluation of his work 
uncritically, and to assume that he has 
done his job if he informs readers of 
how many printings a novel received. 
Still, this biography is valuable for the 
letters it reprints, the occasional obser- 
vations of friends and family it records. 
The aging John O'Hara might have 
been well pleased by the book. Young 
Jimmy Malloy, though, would never 
have finished it. = Richard Schickel 
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THE HOTHOUSE BY THE EAST RIVER 
by MURIEL SPARK 
134 pages. Viking. $5.95. 


Muriel Spark has posed in a fetch- 
ing peignoir with a sinister black cat 
draped over her shoulder. In her prose, 
too, she has mostly worn her rue with a 
ceference to the reader’s need to take 
his shots of cold mortality with a little 
sweet vermouth. Lately, however, the 
author has grown more flatly somber, 
shorter on style, wit and patience, like 
a lonely spinster who has become too 
preoccupied, too saddened by the world 
to go through the reassuring motions 
of genial small talk. 

The Driver's Seat (1970) followed 
a girl who buys some outlandish clothes 
and heads south to find a man who 
will stab her to death. Do Not Disturb 
(1972) thinly describes a programmed 
murder-suicide contrived by scheming 
servants in a microcosmic Geneva 
chateau that may be the modern world. 
Now, in a long-awaited book set in 
Manhattan, where Miss Spark lived in 
1966-67, she plonks down a set of 
characters who are already dead. 

Conveniently, they move around 
the Upper East Side in the decadent 
present, amply provided with cash, 
overheated apartments, mouthy ana- 
lysts, slack children and enraged ser- 
vants. But most of them have been 
killed by a buzz bomb in London in 

1944, and they exist, haunted by old 
loves, fears and hates. Until we learn 
that they are ghosts, it is assumed that 
they are merely mad—especially Elsa. 
She is sure that a shoe salesman in a 
Madison Avenue shop is really an SS 
man named Kiel, long defunct, with 
whom she had a brief liaison during 
the war at a British intelligence in- 
stallation. Elsa’s shadow falls the wrong 


way—always a bad sign—and she prac- | 


tices the kind of unpredictable tyran- 
ny that only a weak, formerly beau- 
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MURIEL SPARK 
“Help me! Help me!" 


tiful, unbalanced woman can. Elsa’s 
husband Paul has an inner voice that 
keeps crying, “Help me! Help me!” 

So does the reader. “Literature of 
sentiment and emotion,” Muriel Spark 
recently predicted, “must go. It cheats 
us into а sense of involvement with life 
and society.” In its place she then pro- 
posed an art of “satire and ridicule.” 
Hothouse, presumably, is an example. 
But precisely because it is lifeless, few 
people will worry about whatever the 
book is trying to say. Various possibil- 
ities exist. Time past is time present. 
Late, rich middle age, especially in 
Manhattan, is a kind of death in life 
—sterile, futile, hopelessly preoccupied 
with the past, most depressingly so when 
earlier years have been marked by great 
drama or endeavor. But the book often 
reads like some sort of cabalistic fic- 
tion that only an adept could decipher. 
. Even Muriel Spark’s set-piece sat- 
ire is only sporadically rich enough to 
stir interest, most visibly at a produc- 
tion of Peter Pan staged by Elsa and 
Paul's homosexual son, in which all the 
parts are played by people over 60. "It's 
sick!” members of the audience shout. 
A collective American voice replies 
“Sick is real! Sick is interesting!" Not 
all that interesting, though. It is far eas- 
ier in fiction than in life to distinguish 
the quick from the dead. a Timothy Foote 
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GREAT JONES STREET 
by DON DE LILLO 


265 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $5.95. 


Bucky Wunderlick, the all-purpose 
sensibility of post-'60s exhaustion is a 
rock star sick of mainlining on fame 
In Don de Lillo’s latest novel, he leaves 
his band and retreats to a dismal con- 
verted loft to watch the roaches crawl 
over the unwashed dishes in the sink 

Bucky's girl friend Opal is in worse 
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It's not the fact that she took the time to end a small boy's bor redom 


with a little lesson in the art of origami paper folding. As a JAL hostess, that is 


her duty. It is the fact that it is her pleasure, too. And therefore yours. 
We never forget how important you are. , 
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iunt the farmer received for produc- 
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1940s, when their returnin 
ours, came home in personal v 
tional defeat. 

DANIEL LOUIS 

Cincinnati 


P.O.W.s, lik 
Ictory but ae 


Sir / I can't recall heari i 
bomb striking a single G.S. came 
And under those circumstances la S TET 
ly flabbergasted that you cven got A ie: 
P.O.W.s back. Those Americans whe УП 
raise Outcries about torture should S ay 
be thankful for the living! Аша, 
PETER RIDDELL 
Darwin, Australia 


Have-Nots and the White House 


Sir / TIME describes the aura o i 
present-day Washington [April 2 Bat tain 
to explain the cause. The men at the tor 
are essentially have-nots using the White 
Но [т their ambitions. 
nat is why it is preferable t ye aris- 

tocrats in high office Men othe oa 
born” have wealth and class before they 
make their first campaign speech and do Ret 
need a high office to acquire either. 

(MRS.) URSULA KUGELMAN 

New York City 


Opening the Lid 


Sir / Phew! I can breathe again. The "first 
thoughts” about man, from the God-is-dead 
theology to the seemingly inevitable Skin- 
nerian manipulation of man, have almost 
left us in a box with no hope of escape. Per- 
haps your “Second "Thoughts" will open the 
lid so that some of us can sneak away from 
the suffocating consensus of modern man. 
Our only alternative is to continue our ob- 
stinate trek toward the utopia of despair and 
apathy because of shortsighted rationalism. 

MICHAEL ARNDT 

Angels Camp. Calif. 


Sir / The suggestion that the determinists\ 
clammy fingers are being pried loose from 
a 50-year stranglehold on America's intel- 
lectual life is stimulating to contemplate. 
We may see the day when the dynamic con- 
cept that a person must consider himself 
primarily responsible for his own devel- 
opment will again become acceptable. 

CY POLAND 

Reno 


Sir / Why should we be so quick to criti- 
cize Freud’s limited solutions and discov- 
eries about the human being? Has anyone 
succeeded in grasping the totality of the hu- 
man spiri 1 ] 
ogists, psychologists, anthropologists, SCI- 
entists (and even Carlos Castaneda) to 
combine their points of view to try and help 
us understand ourselves and others? God 
forbid we should rely on one field of en- 
deavor to supply us with “the one and only 
x ir existence. 
ao SUR d complex creature and no 
doubt the answers We search for consciously 
or unconsciously will be complex. 
JILL MELCHIONE 
Florence. Italy 
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JALS | 
]ranspacific 
1475 
arevery well 
connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JAL’s aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747% 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way. all the way, with 
JAL's legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 
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Additional pages of regional editions 


Ouridauon Che 


To our editors, 
all TIMES 
are the same 


ei. 


Advertisers see it 
differently, though. 


The fact is that while TIME 
is editorially identical 
around the world, it offers 
more than one hundred 
different advertising 
editions. These enable a 
company to restrict its 
advertising just to those 
copies that circulate in 
Malaysia-Singapore, or 
Japan, or the Philippines. 
For a business with 
continent-wide interests, 
however, there is an 
edition of TIME that 
covers all of Asia. And, 
depending upon where it 
sells, a company can 
choose an edition that's 
distributed thoughout the 
U.S. or only in New York, 
in Europe or the Common 
Market, Latin America 
or Brazil. 


Thus, within the context of 
a worldwide editorial 
product, advertising may 
vary from place to place as 
advertisers increasingly 
match their particular 
markets with appropriate 
editions of TIME. 
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Seeking a Message 


Sir / Thank you for the 
pothesis concerning the pone of mils 
space probe from the star Е тоу 
[April 9]. It is not claimed 
tific evidence exists for the prese 
a space probe. nor that my тесеп 
lished by the British Interplanet Paper 
isa gon of science. агу Sore Ib 
eing aware of the disti " 

evidence and subjective interpr 
I drew my first apparent-star ma T 12 
hope to have kept it in mind rou] 
As I pointed out in my paper, onlya a 
for the hypothetical probe сап s n 
Чы пов raised by my interpretation 
the interpretation has aroused suchi 
that a search is to be undertaken, 8 

As a very minor point, it is beled Falls Chi 
that if the probe exists, it occupies on 
the Lagrange or “moon equilateral” у; Мел K 
in the orbit of our moon. It therefore wodssengulf t 
circle the earth ahead of the moon ру eng 
hind it, but would not circle the тшй the 
self, as indicated in your first paragraph 

D.A. LUNAN 

Troon, Scotland 
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can develop other S 
the Arab states make us 
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n selle у countries rather than han ш ип- 
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falls Church, Va. 
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Moslems today е 
moBighiaed PY yg 1S quali 
Islamic ideals of egalitarianism alid m a 
itarianism, not the sword alone, th S 
Span of a century Arabs found the i it a 
in charge of vast territories, ША? 
. Мг, Gaddafi does not “ 
He is being pragmatic when 
turn to Islamic purity as the 
all the Islamic nations ou 
order to restore unity. 
HAMID DEHDASHTIAN 
Silver Bell, Ariz, 
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Continent Confusion 


Sir / In its article "The Foreign Invasion" 
[April 2], TIME states that Barclays Bank 
was nationalized in Tasmania. Surely Time 
had its countries mixed, and is maybe re- 
ferring to Tanzania. Tasmania is part of 
Australia. 

FRANK ROBINSON 

Templestowe, Australia 
n Tanzania is correct. 


Togetherness 


Sir / Well, it’s really happened: but I must 
admit I never thought I'd five to see the day. 
Richard Nixon has kept his 1968 cam aign 
promise to "bring us together," and he's 
gone beyond my wildest expectations. Be- 
cause of the Watergate [April | caper, we 
see Democrats allied with Republicans and 
liberals joining with conservatives. 

JAY BILOTTA 

Needham, Mass. 


Sir / A commanding officer in our armed 
forces is held responsible for the actions of 
his troops; ought not President Nixon be 
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RINE е and accountable for the ac- 
tions of the men who are his aides at the 
White House? 

GIULIANA REED 

Florence, Italy 


Sir/I don't see why the White House 
Should be so surprised by a “tidal wave of 
leaks.” What else can you expect when you 
break open a Watergate? 

MARCIA AMSTERDAM 

New York City 


Thievery Pure and Simple 


Sir / Your pious disapproval [April 2] of 
the actions of ITT in its attempt to over- 
throw the election of Chile’s Allende leaves 
this writer unimpressed. The expropriation 
of ITT property without adequate compen- 
sation is thievery pure and simple, no dif- 


‘ferent than the act of any thief. 


MAURICE SOPHER 
Baltimore 


Sir / Happiness is Allende making it again 
in spite of U.S. efforts. 

T.J. SHEPHERD 

Guadalajara, Mexico 


A Little Bit of Sugar 


Sir / Regarding your offensive review of the 
Tom Sawyer movie [April 2]—what's 
wrong with a little bit of sugar, whipped 
cream and good ol’ Americana? 

PATRICIA S. ANDERSON 

Columbia, Mo. 
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ering the trial of the i orrespondent David Beckwith, while CONS 
granted by confessed W; atergate Seven, landed the only interview 
reveal HE iretapper E. Howard Hunt. TIME was first to 
“friends” ООН, omise to his fellow defendants that unidentified 
were in prison Ae Nos. 1,000 a month for their silence while they 
for ite РЕА 3 tuart Magruder of CRP. (the Committee 
O } lon o the President) had been dispensing money 
Secret campaign fund, and that the money had been rerouted 
through a Mexican lawyer. WALTER BENNETT 
TIME was first to reveal that EE 
the bugging devices planted at 
the Watergate were monitored 
from a motel across the street 
by agents of the C.R.P. 

Last October we disclosed 
that the Justice Department 
had information indicating . 
that Donald Segretti had been 
hired by two members of the 
White House staff to subvert 
the Democratic election cam- 
paign. In March, 1973, a story 
їп TIME revealed that Presi- 
dential Counsel Charles Col- 
son was listed in White House 
records as Hunt's supervisor, 
and that Hunt's pay vouchers 
for the “caper” had been 
signed in Colson's office. 

As the scandal broke open late last week, a large part of our Wash- 
ington bureau was mobilized to track down information for this 
week's cover story. Dean Fischer filed on the tense mood in the 
White House; Hays Gorey covered the Justice Department; and Sen- 
ate Correspondent Stanley Cloud reported on the Watergate Com- 
mittee's continuing investigation of the scandal. Bureau Chief Hugh 
Sidey, meanwhile, returned to his home town of Greenfield, Iowa, 
to gauge the mood of some average citizens toward the Watergate 

irand its implications. 

M EET files were Teletyped to New York, where As- 
sociate Editor Ed Magnuson wrote the cover story. In the past five 
weeks he has written our cover story on Senator Sam Ervin, who is di- 
recting an investigation of the affair, and our cover on L. Patrick 
Gray's contested nomination as FBI director—two stories spawned 


by the Watergate disclosures. 
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Help Wanted 


Contrary to popular myth, bureau- 
cracies do not run on momentum alone. 
They need people. Yet the Nixon Ad- 
ministration has been operating for 
months with one-fourth of its sub-Cab- 
inet posts either empty Or filled with 
stand-in appointees. At a recent celebra- 
tion of the 20th anniversary of the De- 
br partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, eight of eleven high depart- 
ment offices were represented on the po- 
dium by acting officials. As they were 
introduced to the bureaucracy-wise au- 
dience of mainly H.E.W: workers, the 
ludicrousness of their transient titles 
touched off muffled titters that soon 
turned to roars of laughter. At present, 
offices such as the massive Social Se- 
curity Administration ($60 billion a 
year), the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the National Institutes of Health, 
and the Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration are without per- 
manent heads. The Department of De- 
fense is almost as undermanned. It now 
lacks a second Deputy Secretary, and 
three Assistant Secretaries, including a 
comptroller. In addition, such a vital 
post as ambassador to the Soviet Union 
has been left vacant for more than three 
months. ; 

With the Administration approach- 
ing the 100-day bench mark of its new 
term, the White House insists that it has 
beenslow in filling vacant posts only be- 
cause it is having trouble finding excep- 
tionally talented people. But the sus- 
picion persists that loyalty to the Pres- 
ident—not talent—is what the White 
House is really looking for in its ap- 
pointees. The staffing crisis is likely to 
grow worse in the wake of the new Wa- 
tergate disclosures, which should leave 
quite a few job openings on the White 
House staff. This term, perhaps, the em- 
phasis should be less on fealty to Pres- 
ident and party and more on good and 
honest government. 
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Gators in Louisiana 
One man’s endangered species is an- 
other man’s backyard pest. That mod- 
ern-age anomaly is the crux of a dispute 
between the National Audubon Society 
7 and Louisiana’s Bureau of Sport Fisher- 
ies and Wild Life. Arguing that a surplus 
woe of alligators was eating up such income- 
Ex © producing wildlife as mot ang 
ES fowl, Louisiana reopened the 
@ UR n Publi 
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swamplands in Cameron Parish to hunt- 
ers last fall after an eight-year ban.In 13 
days, 1,347 alligator hides were turned 
over to state authorities to be auctioned 
off to private businessmen. The Audu- 
bon Society, which long аро branched 
out from birds to the protection of all 
animals, promptly declared open season 
on Louisiana. Having praised the state 
in the past for its enlightened protection 
of gators, the society charged that even 
ashort hunting season undermined pub- 
lic confidence in the federal endan- 
gered-species program. 

Louisiana officials know that there 
is more than one way to skin a gator. 
Still determined to thin out the swamp 
population, they recently “offered” 
more than 2,000 of the reptiles to the 
Audubon Society. The organization's 
leaders bravely accepted the gift, and 
plan to truck the alligators to refuges 
in other Southern states. In the bargain, 
Audubon officials also got some free ad- 
vice from William Summerville, general 
curator of the Staten Island Zoo in New 
York City: "Keep their backs sprayed 
while they're in the truck so they don't 
dry out. Make sure they're all the same 
size so they don't eat each other, and 
keep them out of the sun." Oh yes, and 
don't look a gift gator in the mouth. 


A Priority for Grass 


As thermometers hit unseasonable 
highs throughout much of the East and 
Midwest last week, Americans turned 
their attention to grass—seeds, weed- 
killers, fertilizers; mowers, sprinklers 
and all those things that are supposed 
to turn lawns and neighbors green. But 
in Berkeley, Calif., home of the Free 
Speech movement and other radical 
causes, citizens were busy greening a 
different kind of grass. By the over- 
whelming vote of 28,116 to 18,032, the 
young, liberal voters of that campus 
town passed the Berkeley Marijuana 
Initiative, ordering police to give mar- 
ijuana laws “their lowest priority” and 
requiring authorization of the Berkeley 
city council for every “arrest for pos- 
session, use or cultivation” of the weed 
Appalled police officials quickly point- 
ed out that the initiative conflicts with 
California state laws and threatened 
that if the council did not give them a 
free hand in enforcing those laws, they 
might have to call in state authorities 
But Berkeley citizens evidently felt that 
the police parse day have more press- 
ing tasks to perform t i Ё 
ijuana ges Diu ung mar 
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the nation a crisis of c eae 
Government. An Over ор 2j 
ity of Americans re-elected NT 
large part because he Spoke se often of 
the need to regain respect for law, tiers: 
ly administered and applied with equal 
severity to all. He assailed soft judges 
and Supreme Court decisions that en 
able criminals to go free on technical- 
ities. Now his closest official associates 
are suspected of not only violating fed- 
eral laws but also trying to subvert the 
judicial system to conceal their wrong- 
doing. One high Administration official 
was moved to an exaggerated lament: 
"] don't know why any citizen should 
ever again believe anything a Govern- 
ment official says." 

The overall pattern of collusion and 
cover-up is ugly. The burglary and wire- 
tapping of Democratic National Com- 
mittee Headquarters in Washington's 
Watergate complex last June was a se- 
rious crime in itself. But now it has been 
revealed as clearly part of a far broader 
campaign of political espionage de- 
signed to give Nixon an unfair, illegal 
—and unnecessary—advantage in his 
re-election drive. It was financed with 
secret campaign funds, contributed in 
cash by anonymous donors and never 
fully accounted for, in violation of the 
law. Then, after the arrests of seven men 
in the Watergate break-in, the same 
funds were used to persuade most of 
them to plead guilty and keep quiet 
about any higher involvement. 

Hush. Initially the Justice Depart- 


ment and the FBI were influenced by ei- | 


ther White House officials or their own 
leaders, who had an extravagant sense 
of political loyalty to the President, to 
limit their investigations. They avoided 
any definitive findings on who had or- 
dered the espionage, who had approved 
it, who had paid for it and who had con- 


veyed or known about the hush money: . 


That extraordinary attempt at conceal- 
ment might have succeeded. But per- 
sistent newsmen kept probing on their 
own, asking questions and printing par- 
tial answers from lower-level Govern- 
ment officials who were indignant at the 
i ove them. 
Qd or Washington federal 
judge, John J. Sirica, applied M 
pressure on the wiretappers ane i 
conviction in January, urging them 
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- tify before Ervin’s committee became 


untenable. Hardly a legal scholar could 
be found to support this unheard-of 
claim of unqualified Executive privi- 
lege. Republican Senators began pro- 
testing just as vigorously as Nixon's 
Democratic critics. The President's 
brief and bland denials of White House 
involvement no longer satisfied anyone. 

Finally, last week, Nixon spoke up. 
He called a White House press confer- 
ence, grimly read a prepared statement 
that took just three minutes, and refused 
to answer questions. While top politi- 
cians in ‘both parties expressed relief 
that the President finally seemed aware 
of the ramifications of Watergate, Nix- 


PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 


METIRI 


on's statement reflected only the min- 
imum that needed to be said—and it 
should have been expressed months ago. 


announced that all members of his staff 
will, after all, appear voluntarily before 
Ervin's committee if they are asked to 
do so. They will testify under oath and 
‘in public, “and they will answer fully 
all proper questions.” He said they will, 
however, retain the right to refuse to an- 
swer any question that infringes on Nix- 
on’s concept of Executive privilege.* 
*Ervin said that his committee's hearing guide- 
lines, accepted by White House officials, reserve 
to his committee the power to decide by majority 
vote whether the refusal of a witness to answer à 
specific question is proper. If the committee de- 


cides it is not, Ervin said, he will seek to have the 
witness arrested for contempt unless he answers. 


угт; 


Looking tense and haggard, Nixon 


Who's Who in the 


MOOTH, well-connected, brainy, 

successful in all that they had done, 
they reached enviable positions of pow- 
er in American political life. By dint of 
hard work, some luck and fierce loy- 
alty to Richard Nixon, they had éarned 
the President's trust. Yet last week they 
were a forlorn group. implicated in will- 
fully or naively subverting the political 
process. The men involved in the Wa- 
tergate scandal include several who are 
household names and others who may 
soon yearn for the obscurity that they 
once had. Among them: 

JOHN MITCHELL, 59, former director 
of the- Committee for the Re-Election 
of the President (С.К.Р.) and a onetime 
law partner of Richard Nixon's in the 
Manhattan firm of Nixon Mudge Rose 
Guthrie and Mitchell. A dour, pipe- 
puffing municipal-bond lawyer, Mitch- 
ell was also Nixon's closest political 
confidant. As Attorney General from 
1969 until early 1972,/he was the ex- 
emplar of the tough law-and-order man, 
who claimed the authority to tap the 
telephone of anyone whom he consid- 
ered a security risk. 

Mitchell left the Justice Department 
in March 1972, to direct Nixon's re- 
election campaign. His tenure at C.R.P. 
was brief. In a well-publicized yet ul- 
timately unconvincing marital spat 
shortly after the Watergate break-in, 
Mitchell’s loquacious wife Martha 
threatened to leave him unless he got 
‚ out of what she called the “dirty” busi- 

ness of politics. Mitchell left C.R.P. but 
remained close to the President. 

JEB STUART MAGRUDER, 38, formerly 
deputy campaign director of C.R.P. A 
Californian who looks as if he could 
pose for old Arrow-shirt ads, Magruder 
was president of a small cosmetics firm 
before he entered politics. He was co- 
ordinator of Nixon's 1968 campaign in 
Los Angeles, went to Washington in 
1969 as a special assistant to the Pres- 

ident. He was a favorite of White House 
Chief of Staff H.R. Haldeman. 
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Magruder. joined C.R.P. early last 
year and hoped for a political career, 
aiming to run for Secretary of State of 
California next year and Governor or 
U.S. Senator in 1978. But he was forced 
to abandon his plans after his involve- 
ment in political espionage came out 
during the Watergate trial. His heart 
was set on а high Administration post 
after the election, but Haldeman -told 
him that he would not be in line for a 
top position (which would require Sen- 
ate confirmation) because he was too 
tainted by Watergate. Disappointed, he 
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settled for a specially created but vague 
job as director of planning and evalu- 
ation at the Commerce Department. 
JOHN WESLEY DEAN Ш, 34, counsel to 
the President and the man who conduct- 
ed the investigation of the Watergate 
case that cleared all White House staff- 
ers. A lawyer who has hardly practiced 
privately, clean-cut Dean worked as mi- 
nority counsel to the House Judiciary 
Committee. He gained such a reputa- 
tion as a Nixon loyalist that in 1969 he 
was hired by the Justice Department as 
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Nixon had made on his own. Justice De- 
partment sources also said that they 
were unaware of any new presidential 
inquiry. As late as March 26, in fact, 
Nixon had repeated, through Ziegler, 
his "absolute and total confidence" in 
White House Counsel John W, Dean 
111, who had conducted an earlier White 
House investigation. 

The belief was widespread in Wash- 
ington that what Nixon's "investiga- 
tion" amounted to was merely the dis- 
covery that. some of his political 
associates were likely to be indicted. In- 
deed, he was told just that by Attorney 
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erence on Sunday, April 15. Precisely 

whom they cited as most apt to be 
named by the grand jury was not re- 
vealed. But TIME has learned that five 
men are priority targets of the jury. 
They are: 

John Mitchell, former Attorney 
General, who headed the Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee at the time of the Wa- 
tergate arrests and quit just two weeks 
later. 

John Dean, the chief White House 
counsel, 

Jeb Stuart Magruder, Mitchell's 
deputy on the Nixon re-election com- 
mittee and now a Commerce Depart- 
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MAURICE STANS, 65, director of 
C.R.P.’s finance committee. A self- 
made millionaire accountant, Stans 
joined the Nixon Administration as Sec- 
retary of Commerce in 1969. By urging 
import quotas, easier pollution controls 
and less stringent consumer-protection 
standards, he accumulated a sheaf of 
political IOUs from businessmen. When 
he left Commerce last year, he began 
calling them in, advising businessmen to 
make large cash or stock contributions 
to the campaign. They could do that se- 
cretly, he noted, by making their gifts 
before a tough campaign-fund disclo- 
sure law took effect in April 1972. Stans’ 
efforts got C.R.P. into trouble with the 
federal courts, which fined the commit- 
C.R.P/sLaRUE ' х 
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tee $8,000 for violating the disclosure 
law by making campaign expenditures 
without accounting for them. з 
HERBERT KALMBACH, 51, the Presi- 
dents personal lawyer. He was in 
charge of disbursing large amounts of 
Republican Party secret funds for polit- 
ical intelligence work. Kalmbach, a Cal- 
ifornian and a close friend of Halde- 
man's, handled the legal work and . 
financial arrangements when Nixon 
bought his seaside home in San Clemen- 
te and has been an active Nixon fund 
raiser. When skittish San Diego busi- 
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General Richard Kleindienst and Hen- 
ry Petersen, chief of the Justice Depart- 
ment's Criminal Division, in a long con- 


ment official. 
Fred LaRue, another 
to Mitchell on the campaign committee 


nessmen were hesitant about bankroll- 
ing the Republican National Conven- 
tion planned for their city, Kalmbach's 
firm got a letter from the Justice Depart- 
ment assuring them that their contribu- 
tions would be tax deductible. By doing 
good for Nixon, Kalmbach has done 
well for himself. In 1968, he had only 
three other attorneys in his office and 
few major clients. Now he has 24 attor- 
neys and a list of some 200 clients. 

FRED LaRUE, 44, special assistant to 
the C.R.P. director. Short and spec- 
tacled, LaRue is a Mississippi oil and 
real estate millionaire, who joined 
C.R.P, as a chief aide to Mitchell in 
1972. Respected by Nixon intimates 
for his political savvy, secretiveness and 
loyalty, and valued for his connections 


^to Southern Democrats, he was con- 


sidered Mitchell's right-hand man at 
C.R.P. He is reported by sources close 
to the Watergate case to have helped 
destroy records linking C.R.P. with the 
bugging. 

DWIGHT CHAPIN, 32, a former White 
House aide who, among.other things, 
helped to coordinate the President's dai- 
ly schedule. Chapin worked as assistant 
to Haldeman at the J. Walter Thomp- 
son office in Los Angeles. He joined the 
White House staff in 1969 and left af- 
ter the public disclosure of his involve- 
ment with C.R.P.’s "dirty tricks depart- 
ment" but denies that he was forced to 
resign. He is now director of market 
planning for United Air Lines. 

GORDON STRACHAN, 29, former staff 
aide to Haldeman. A member of the 
Southern California group— which in- 
cludes Haldeman, Magruder, Chapin 
and Ziegler—Strachan (pronounced 
Strawn) worked for Nixon's Manhattan 
law firm, then followed: the President 
and Mitchell to Washington in 1970. 
Known around the White House as 
"one of Haldeman's guys,” 
as liaison between Haldeman's office _ 
and C.R.P. during 1972, and wasincon- | 
stant touch with Mitchell and Magru- 
der. He left the White House last De- | 
cember and is now general counsel to 
the U.S. Information Agency. 


assistant 


апа a former White House aide. 

Gordon Strachan, a former assistant 
to H.R. Haldeman, the White House 
chief of staff. 

Indictments are somewhat less like- 
ly but nevertheless possible, according 
to congressional and White House 
sources, against: Robert Reisner, who 
was Magruder’s top assistant on the re- 
election committee; Dwight Chapin, a 
former White House aide; and Donald 
Segretti, a California lawyer who has 
admitted some attempts to disrupt the 
campaigns of Democratic presidential 
candidates. Since so much of the secret 
and unreported money used to finance 
the espionage came from a safe in the 
office of Maurice Stans, the former 
Commerce Secretary who headed the 
Nixon campaign’s fund-raising efforts, 
he is also considered a possible grand 
jury target. One Senate investigator in- 
sists, however, that “Stans was a tool. 
He is not morally culpable." 

As he has so often in the recent de- 
velopments in the fast expanding scan- 
dal, Counsel Dean emerged as a key 
and mysterious figure. TIME has learned 
that it was Dean, surprisingly, who was 
most instrumental in getting the grand 
jury off what seemed like a dead-end 
course. Washington Correspondent 
Sandy Smith reconstructed the follow- 
ing chronology: 

Charges. The big break came af- 
ter Judge Sirica, on March 23, tenta- 
tively imposed heavy sentences on most 


of the seven convicted Watergate con- ' 


spirators but offered to review the jail 
terms later, implying that the sentences 
might be reduced if tbe convicted men 
told everything that they knew about 
the break-in and bugging. On April 5, 
McCord, who alone had not yet been 
sentenced, began making sensational 
charges before the grand jury. He 
claimed that Mitchell, Dean and Ma- 
gruder knew about the Watergate bug- 
ging plans in advance and had discussed 
them at a meeting in Mitchell's office 
in February 1972, when Mitchell was 
still Attorney General. Further, accord- 
ing to McCord, plans were approved 
then to bug the Washington headquar- 
ters of Democratic Candidate George 
McGovern and the Miami Beach hotel 
Suites of top party officials during the 
Democratic National Convention. 
McCord also contended that after 
the men were arrested inside the Wa- 
tergate on June 17, they received reg- 
ular payoffs to keep quiet. These 
amounted to at least $1,000 per man 
each month and were, he said, deliv- 
ered in cash by Mrs. E. Howard Hunt, 
wife of one of the arrested men. Hunt, 
a former White House consultant, lat- 
er pleaded guilty to burglary and wire- 
tapping. His wife was killed in a Chi- 
cago airplane crash on Dec. 8; she was 
carrying $10,000 in cash at the time. 
McCord also contehded that the payoff 
money was coming from the Nixon re- 


election committee. 


T Trouble was, nearly all of the Mc- 
imony was based on hearsay. 
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McCord had cited as his Sources G. 
Gordon Liddy, another former "White 
House aide convicted in the wiretap- 
ping, and Hunt. But Liddy was refus- 
ing to speak to the grand jury at all. 
Rather than talk, he accepted an ad- 
ditional sentence for contempt of court. 
Hunt did testify further before the jury, 
but apparently was not supporting Mc- 
Cord's charges about the Watergate 
planning and the payoffs—or did not 
have personal knowledge of them. 
Thus the grand jury seemed frus- 
trated in trying to confirm McCord's re- 
ports. But on April 6, for reasons that 
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are still not clear, Counsel Dean gave in- 
formation to the Watergate prosecutors 
in the Justice Department that corrob- 
orated for the first time much of what 
McCord was claiming, His motive could 
have been connected with the fact that 
only two weeks earlier he had been pub- 
licly accused of “probably” lying to the 
FBI. The accusation had been made by 
L: Patrick Gray, acting FBI director, at 
his unsuccessful confirmation hearings. 

The next break came on April 11, 
when Jeb Magruder’s chief assistant, 
Robert Reisner, appeared before the 
grand jury. With knowledge of his boss's 
activities, he apparently backed most of 
McCord’s testimony, including the 
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his announcement of “major develop- 
ments" two days later. The meeting also 
resulted in Kleindienst's decision to re- 
move himself from further supervision 
of the case. He tried to keep this secret, 
but the word got out, and Kleindienst 
conceded that he had withdrawn be- 
cause "persons with whom I have had 
personal and professional relation- 


ships" were being implicated. Newsmen 
took that to refer to 1) Mitchell, for 
whom Kleindienst had served as a dep- 
uty at the Justice Department and to 
whom he was greatly indebted for his 
promotion; and 2) Dean, who had been 
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Kleindienst's own deputy from Febru- 
ary 1969 to July 1970. Full control of. 
the Justice Department probe was 
turned over to Henry Petersen, who had 
handled it all along—but with no great 
distinction in its limited early phase. 
Dean and Mitchell were now on 
center stage in the developing drama. 
Both were called to testify by the grand 
jury. On April 14, Mitchell had. been 
spotted by newsmen as he arrived qui- 
etly at the White House; Press Secre- 
tary Ziegler confirmed that the former 
Attorney General had been summoned 
to talk to John Ehrlichman, the Pres- 
ident's chief adviser on domestic affairs. 
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that Nixon had asked Ehrlichman to 
take over as his own top aide in inves- 
tigating Watergate, replacing Dean, in 
whom the President had obviously lost 
confidence. Martha Mitchell insisted to 
newsmen that her husband had been 
called in by the President and had talked 
to him. She called Ziegler’s report that 
her husband had not seen Nixon “a god- 
blessed lie." Said Mrs. Mitchell in a tele- 
phone call to the Associated Press: “The 
President wanted Mr. Mitchell down 
there. They’re trying to get him and me 
as the two culprits.” If Mitchell did not 
see Nixon, the snub seemed a demean- 
ing way for the President to deal with 
an intimate on such a grave matter as 
implication in the scandal. 

As speculation rose about Mitchell’s 
involvement, the nation’s onetime law- 
enforcement chief remained remark- 
ably calm. Publicly, he scoffed at it all. 
“The stories are getting sillier all the 
time, aren't they?” he commented to a 
reporter. But TIME has learned that 
Mitchell’s grand jury testimony at 
week's end was both self-incriminating 
and sensational. 

Mitchell told the jurors that he had 
indeed discussed plans to bug Demo- 
cratic headquarters on three, rather 
than just two, occasions. He did so in 
his office as Attorney General on Jan. 
24 and Feb. 4, as well as in Key Bis- 
cayne about a month later, after he 
shifted to head the Nixon campaign 
committee. But on each occasion, 
Mitchell testified, he opposed the plans. 
This statement directly contradicted 
Magruder’s story. Mitchell said that he 
thought that his objections had caused 
the plans to be abandoned. 

Lowly. He did not learn that they 
were proceeding, Mitchell testified, un- 
til the wiretappers were arrested at the 
Watergate in June. Then, he told the 
jury, he became certain that someone 
in the White House had gone over his 
head and approved the plans. Without 
White House approval, Mitchell insist- 
ed, such lowly figures as Hunt and Liddy 
would not have dared to go ahead. 
Mitchell thus passed the buck back to 
Nixon’s White House. 

The former Attorney General also 
told the jury that he had known in ad- 
vance that his Nixon committee dep- 
uty, Magruder, was going to give a false 
story to the grand jury last summer by 
denying any advance knowledge of the 
Watergate plans. Magruder has since 
conceded to Justice Department offi- 
cials that he did testify untruthfully, but 
claims that he did so at the urging of 
Mitchell. Mitchell denies that he told 
Magruder to lie. Magruder is thus wide 
Open to a perjury charge and is i 
accusing Mitchell of subor 
perjury.» - 
` As for the payments to 
tappers, Mitchell told the 
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were not hush money. but funds need- 
ed by the arrested men for living ex- 
penses and legal fees. Mitchell said he 
was not sure precisely where this mon- 
ey had been kept, but that it was from 
campaign contributions. 
Mitchell’s testimony last week de- 
stroyed his previous public claims that 
he had never been aware in advance of 
any plans to bug Democratic headquar- 
ters. It is not yet clear whether Mitch- 
ell made the same assertions in his pre- 
vious testimony to the grand jury last 
summer. Jf he explicitly did so, he too 
faces a potential perjury charge. 
Certainly he contradicted his own 
sworn testimony in a deposition taken 
last fall in a civil suit filed by the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee against the 
Nixon committee. Mitchell was asked 
then: “Was there any discussion at 
which you were present or about which 
you heard when you were campaign di- 
rector concerning һауїпр апу form of 
surveillance of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters?" Mitchell's 
reply: "No, I can't imagine a less pro- 
ductive activity than that." And if the 
Nixon committée, as Mitchell also 
claimed last June, had played no part 
in the wiretapping operation, then why 
did Бе approve payments to support the 
arrested men? Why not abandon them? 
Scapegoat. Even as Mitchell was 
trying to pin responsibility on the White 
House, Counsel Dean was similarly 
threatening to take other Nixon aides 
down with hím. He has passed word 
through friends that he intends to hold 
nothing back before the grand jury and 
that he will testify that there was, in- 
deed, a cover-up by White House aides. 
That threat was made directly by Dean 
in a statement issued through a secre- 
tary. who telephoned it in a trembling 
voice to newsmen. The key passage: 
“Some may hope or think that I will be- 
come a scapegoat in the Watergate case. 
Anyone who believes this does not know 

me, know the true facts nor understand 


stem of justice." 
Ti statement, released without 
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going through the usual channels of ap- 
proval by the President or Ziegler's 
press office, drew:a rebuke-from Zie- 
gler. He protested that Nixon's state- 
ment last week had “made it quite clear 
that the process now under way is not 
one to find scapegoats but one to get at 
the truth." But, newsmen asked, was 
Dean still on the job as counsel if he is 
in such disfavor? Replied Ziegler sar- 
castically: ^He's in his office. 1 don't 
know what he's doing. Attending to 
business, I assume—business of some 
sort." : 

As White House aides began tele- 
phoning and meeting secretly with 
newsmen to leak their own self-serving 
versions of who was at fault, Dean’s 
friends implied that his original report 
to the President on his investigation of 
the Watergate break-in had not been 
nearly as sweeping inits denial of White 
House involvement as the Nixon state- 
ment had claimed at that time (see box 
page 10). lt thus seemed likely that 
Dean would tell the grand jury that 
somebody in the White House had over- 
ruled or altered his findings before they 
reached Nixon. The man most often 
cited as in a position to do that is Hal- 
deman, who supervises Dean's office. 
Whether Nixon himself was aware of 
such an alteration in Dean's report is a 
question with grave implications. 

The grand jury, meanwhile, was also 


probing another line of inquiry: the al- - 


leged use of campaign funds to promote 
a general attempt to disrupt the cam- 
paigns of the Democratic presidential 
candidates and use spying techniques to 
gather intelligence on their plans. Thus 
the jury was hearing from Herbert 
Kalmbach, Nixon’s longtime personal 
attorney, who has admitted to FBI 
agents that he paid California Lawyer 
Donald Segretti some $40,000 in cash, 
although Kalmbach apparently has de- 
nied knowing that the money was for 
the purpose of disrupting and subvert- 
ing the campaigns of Democratic candi- 
dates. The money came from that well- 
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further to say: “But you gave me mis- 
information, and I wrote a story, and 
that has to do with my credibility," pro- 
tested Mollenhoff. Ziegler: “Well, sir. | 
will stand on the comment." 

Two wings of Nixon's White House 
remain unclipped by Watergate. There 
was never any indication that Henry 
Kissinger’s national security advisers or 
George Shultz’s economic planners 
were in any way tainted. Yet for the 
most part the President has been ill- 
served by the type of men he has cho- 
sen to work with him. Throughout his 
presidency one of his greatest weakness- 
es has been his inability to attract, or 
his unwillingness to select, men of depth 
and vision. He has surrounded himself 
in the White House with practical men 
whose priority qualification is loyalty, 
With some exceptions, they tend to be 
manipulators, managers and protectors 
rather than independent-minded advis- 
ers. They get things done—and the 
means do not seem to matter. 

One of the great remaining myster- 
ies about Watergate is just what these 
pragmatic men hoped to gain by eaves- 
dropping on Democratic conversations 
and copying Democratic Party docu- 
ments. The only logical explanation 
would seem to be that they did not real- 
ly know what they would find—but that 
they somehow felt that learning every- 
thing about the opponents strategy, 
weaknesses and day-by-day problems 
was worth the high risk. They perhaps 
hoped for some startling revelation that 
could be used against the Democrats. 
Given Nixon’s past campaign perfor- 
mances—the narrow loss to John Ken- 
nedy, the last-minute slippage to Hu- 
bert Humphrey—a sense of insecurity 
may have lured his aides into wanting 
to seize every advantage, even if ille- 
gal, this time. 

The overriding question, of course, 
is how the whole Watergate scandal will 
affect Richard Nixon’s ability to gov- 
ern. Even before the latest disclosures, 
a Gallup poll showed that 84% of 

_Americans had heard about Watergate 
and that 41% believed that Nixon knew 
about plans for the bugging operation 
before it was carried out. Future геу- 
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р бапо nd any indictments—will 

further unsettle the public and. in turn. 
upset Republican Congressmen. The 
impact of Watergate may well make it 
harder for Nixon to keep fellow Re- 
publicans in Congress behind him on 
critical votes over the budget. The fed- 
eral bureaucracy, which Nixon has been 
trying to manage through second-level 
officials dispatched from the White 
House, may now prove restless and un- 
tameable. These White House agents 
have lost much of their clout. Many Re- 
publican politicians throughout the na- 
tion may move to dissociate themselves 
further from the dark and billowing 
cloud. 

The Nixon Administration has lost 
а more intangible element of national 
leadership: the ability to mediate, per- 
suade and inspire. Without such fragile 
qualities as trust, credibility and integ- 
rity, that ability is seriously impaired. 
The ramifications of Watergate have 
badly diminished the Administration's 
capacity to exert moral authority. 

Despair. In this new crisis Nixon 
seemed to be turning inward. He asked 
an old and trusted friend, Secretary of 
State William Rogers, to join him on a 
moonlight cruise on the Potomac last 
Monday night. On Thursday he cruised 
almost alone, except for his Sequoia 
crew. Over the weekend he flew to Key 
Biscayne and left Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman, who almost always travel with 
him, in Washington. 

Before he departed, Nixon held one 
of his rare meetings with the full Cab- 
inet. Perhaps he felt that its members 
deserved a report or some reassurance 
from him. The mood, said one partic- 
ipant, was one of "concern bordering 
on despair." Watergate was clearly the 
dominant subject of conversation. 
"We're going to clear it up,” Nixon told 
the Cabinet. Later, almost with an air 
of "this too shall pass," he said that 
"things go on." 

It would be tragic if Richard Nix- 
on's considerable achievements as Pres- 
ident were coupled in history with the 
sordid business of Watergate—as now 
seems likely. Yet for a while, at least. 
one of his most cherished words, “hon- 
or," will have a hollow ring. 
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Sadness in Mid-America 


Y home town of Greenfield, Iowa, 
Wiis still a pretty good place from 
which to look back at the White House 
now in its season of anguish. The vil- 
lage is rich in nothing so much as its 
black soil and enduring common sense. 
It is a cross section of very little except Fa 
deep human feeling. Slow to anger, slow to forgive, profoundly humble from living 
on the unrelenting prairie, the people of Greenfield are disturbed by Richard Nix- 
on's presidency. - 

The impact of the new Watergate revelations is felt. But there is more. The peo- 
ple who stop now around the square in the first warm sun of spring seem to teeter be- 
tween a quiet revulsion and a kind of muted tolerance. They still hope for the best. 
They don’t want the President to be disgraced. They don’t want Richard Nixon to 
fail. It is Nixon's own abuse of this special grace which they hold out to him that baf- 
fles and disappoints them the most. 

Watergate by itself means almost nothing—not even the new revelations about 
White House aides and former Attorney General John Mitchell. Nixon's effort to 
cover it up for ten months, however, means everything. His ending of the Amer- 
ican involvement in Viet Nam is praiseworthy. His continued bombing in Cam- 
bodia and Laos seems senseless. His cutting of small domestic programs that affect 
the people is understandable. His reluctance to rein in defense spending and what 
is often seen as his toadying to millionaires and corporate giants are discouraging. 

His urge to enlarge his power and win his way over his adversaries in the press 
and Congress is. nothing new in human affairs. But his disregard for tradition and 
good manners, his indifference to humans or institutions that get in his way, are ap- 
palling. His concern about high food prices is entirely reasonable. But allowing the 
blame to fall on farmers whose costs have risen astronomically over the past few 
years is unfair. 

In short, almost all those singular contradictions which mark Nixon’s presidency 
are perceived and now raise concern in this old Republican barony. The specifics of 
the issues are often not even known or understood, but a rule as old as the presi- 
dency still is operative. The most telling measure of a man’s stewardship finally is him- 
self, or at least the way he portrays himself. 

a 

We gathered one night, friends in mourning for a young mother killed by cancer, 
and the talk drifted from personal tragedy to national concern. The doctor summed 
up what many were thinking. “I don't know a man who does so much of what I want 
and whom I dislike so much,” he said of Nixon. Time and again the theme was re- 
peated: Why must the President pursue noble objectives in such underhanded ways? 

“It’s the stupidity of the thing that gets me,” declared a retired druggist about Wa- 
tergate. He was one of many who felt that nothing was quite so bad as the insult to 
the national intelligence, the degrading spectacle of their Government run by men 
with such small minds. х 

Not once but several times, a rhetorical ghost from more than ten years ago 
came back voluntarily. “How’s Tricky Dicky?” asked a farmer in the lobby of the 
bank. A few hours Jater a small businessman shook his head more in sadness than i 
anger and remarked, “Well, old Tricky Dicky is ina mess.” 

‚ Said a lawyer-farmer: "It seems that it is only the little guys who are allowed to 
fail and go broke under Nixon. The big guys are taken care of. They just go on, no mat- 
ter what they do.” 

A printer turned his thumb down when Nixon's name came up. The justice of 
the peace wondered, “Does he care about anyone any longer?" 


wa The indictments were almost total. Yet, they were for the most part delivered gent- 


ly, almost with more hope that they would be dispelled soon rather than confirmed. 
“These people aren't against Nixon on everything,” insisted the banker. We were 
back full circle to the thought that the President was violating those intangible di- 
mensions of democracy like decency and concern and candor that he preached about 
all the time. Curiously, nobody but Nixon was blamed for Watergate. The names of 
White House staff members and Mitchell were of no importance. It all piled up at 
the door of the Oval Office. 

Will such people forgive? Maybe, if the full truth really does come out. Last 
week the residue of a brutal winter was finally disappearing in lowa. A warm wind ca- 
ressed the long horizon, and a huge moon rose in a clear sky. Thoughts turned to the 
new growing season and the struggle ahead. There will not be much time for any- 


thing else for a few weeks, But memories are not erased by gimmickry and button- 


down flackery. Living on the land gives people a special sense of participation. “Who 


does Nixon 


think he is doing this to?” asked one man. “Who does he think this 
vernment is? It’s us. 
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tional terrorist operations and narcotics 
traffic. Through intercepts of commu- 
nications, the CIA-has discovered who 
ordered the killing of the U.S. and 
Belgian diplomats in Khartoum two 
months ago. It also knows the financial 
sources of the Black Septembrists, who 
carried out those assassinations, as well 
as the murders of Israeli athletes at the 
Munich Olympics. 

Rivalry. With the downgrading of 
cloak-and-dagger operations, one of 
Schlesinger's tasks will be the strength- 
ening of the “leadership for the [intel- 
ligence] community as a whole,” a rec- 
ommendation that he himself urged on 
the President in 1971, when he was an 
assistant director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. Now, Schlesinger 
not only heads the CIA but also has ul- 
timate responsibility for the Pentagon’s 
Defense Intelligence Agency, which 
provides intelligence for the armed 
forces, and the National Security Agen- 
су, which directs spy planes, satellites 
and a vast communications-monitoring 
apparatus that cracks codes and gath- 
ers data from other countries. 

Schlesinger, as chairman of the In- 
telligence Resources Advisory Commit- 
tee, will be taking a hard look at the 
combined $6.2 billion (some estimates 
put it as high as $8 billion) spent by the 
three agencies. Nearly half of the mon- 
ey goes for satellite reconnaissance and 
spy planes; about $750 million is bud- 
geted to the CIA. 

Schlesinger also must watch out for 
a smoldering rivalry between the CIA 
and the DIA. The rivalry broke out in 
the open recently in the form of an ar- 
ticle in the small (circ. 75,000) month- 
ly magazine Army, written by Major 
General Daniel O. Graham last Decem- 
ber—before he was picked by: Schle- 
singer to be a member of his five-man 
Intelligence Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee. Graham’s article contended that 
the Pentagon should win back from the 

CIA primary responsibility 
for analyzing strategic mili- 
tary intelligence. To the em- 
barrassment of military lead- 
ers, he conceded that in the 
past the Pentagon's estimates 
of Communist military po- 
tential were vastly overstat- 
ed, and that the nation's de- 
cision makers rightly regard- 
ed those estimates as "self- 
serving, budget-oriented and 
generally inflated." But, he 
wrote, the Pentagon has so 
greatly reformed and im- 
proved its analysis in recent 
years that there will be no 
more “bad overestimates” 
like “bomber gaps,” “missile 
gaps,” and “megaton gaps.” 

Aided by Graham, who 

- will be the primary link be- 
tween the CIA and the DIA, 
Schlesinger hopes to improve 
relations with the Pentagon. 
Under the able Richard 
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Inducing constructive tensions. 


Helms, CIA analysts had remained aloof 
from the military, and there were bit- 
ter battles between the CIA and DIA dur- 
ing the Viet Nam War over estimates 
of enemy infiltration and intentions. 
To increase accountability within the 
agency, Schlesinger has told CIA’s 
analysts to sign all their intelligence 
reports. He hopes that bylines on 
the blue and white-covered CIA assess- 
ments will sharpen analyses and make 
the authors feel personally responsible 
for their assessments. 

Schlesinger seems just the man to 
shake up the CIA. А seasoned scholar, 
bureaucrat and Republican, he enjoys 
the confidence of President Nixon. He 
was graduated summa cum laude from 
Harvard (50), later got his Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics there, taught at the University 
of Virginia, and was director of stra- 
tegic studies at the Rand Corp. He 
joined the old Bureau of the Budget in 
1969, and two years later was named 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. His prodding of utility exec- 
utives to pay more attention to envi- 
ronmental safeguards impressed the 
President. When industry leaders 
complained, Schlesinger told them: 
"Gentlemen, I’m not here to protect 
your triple-A bond ratings." 

While maintaining traditional secre- 
cy about clandestine operations, Schle- 
singer is moving fast to lift the veil of 
conspiracy that has shrouded the agen- 
cy. In an unprecedented move last 
month, he allowed a CIA agent, William 
Broe, the former chief of clandestine 
operations for the Western Hemisphere, 
to testify before a Senate subcommittee 
investigating the involvement of the CIA 
and the International Telephone and 
Telegraph, Corp. in Chilean politica 
affairs. x 

As tough-minded as he is candi 
Schlesinger leaves little doubt th 
is determined to reform and rede! 
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is that it has been run like a gentleman’s 
club—but I’m no gentleman.” 
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KERNER IN CHICAGO AFTER SENTENCING 


TRIALS 


Easy on Kerner 


{ The man standing before Federal 
Judge Robert L. Taylor was impeccably 
groomed and held himself ramrod stiff. 
In a loud and clear voice, Otto Kerner 
last week vowed before a packed court- 
room in Chicago that he would “соп- 
tinue to challenge the erroneous verdict 
rendered against me." With that, Judge 
Taylor sentenced Kerner, 64, a 0.5. 
Court of Appeals judge and twice Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, and Co-Defendant 
Theodore Isaacs to three years in pris- 
оп and $50,000 in fines. In February, a 
jury had found both guilty of taking 
part in a dubious race-track stock deal 
in which Kerner, while Governor, net- : 

ғ ted nearly $145.000 in profit. 

5 The prosecutor, U.S. Attorney 
3 James Thompson, who had recom- 
| mended "substantial" terms for both 
men, said that he thought Taylor had 
acted out of “compassion,” since Kerner 
could have received up to 58 years in 
prison, and Isaacs 48. As matters stand, 
itis possible that neither man may ever 
serve a day in jail. They were sentenced 
under a provision that makes them both 
eligible for immediate parole. 


MISSOURI 


The Candy Mystery 

When former Missouri Democratic 
Senator Edward V. Long died last No- 
vember at 64, his death was attributed 
10 a "cerebral.vascular accident" that 
had "all the appearance of a stroke." 
Last week it was revealed that Helen 
Dunlop, the Senators secretary and 
close companion for 26 years, had 
touched off an official probe by charg- 

— ing that his death was actually the re- 

sult of poisoning. 

E Miss Dunlop claimed in March that 
before Long died he told her that he 
had eaten chocolates sent to him by a 
businessman in Clayton, Mo. She said 
she and Long had dinner together just 

efore he died, and he told her he 

u he had been poisoned by the 
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candy. It had a bitter taste, he said. Ac- 
cording to Miss Dunlop. he later report- 
ed feeling numb in the arms and legs. 
The unidentified businessman denied 
ever sending candy to Long, police re- 
ported. Miss Dunlop failed to say why 
she waited four months before going to 
authorities and telling them her story. 

The bizarre charges became known 
only after Long's-widow Florence, 60. 
filed a $3.250,000 suit charging the sec- 
retary with alienation of her husband's 
affections. Long had been having an af- 
fair with Miss Dunlop, according to the 
widow's suit, since before 1968, the year 
he lost his Senate seat amid charges of 
corrupt dealings with officials of the 
Teamsters Union. Mrs. Long also pe- 
titioned the court to determine the as- 
seis of his estate, claiming in an affi- 
davit that Miss Dunlop, 46, and two 
other employees "have concealed or 
embezzled or otherwise unlawfully 
held” property owned by the late 
Senator. 

In his will, Long left $10 each to 
his widow and his daughter, Mrs. Ann 
Miller, 30. Mrs. Long also received the 
jointly owned property, including a Mis- 
souri farm, a home in Phoenix, Ariz., 
and a summer place in Wisconsin, but 
the bulk of Long's $770,000 estate went 
to his granddaughter, five-year-old Ann 
Elizabeth Miller; Miss Dunlop was 
named exécutrix. Under terms of the 
will, Miss Dunlop receives $7,500 
annually. 


DEFENSE 


Painful Pentagon Cuts 


“J don't know if I have—or want 
—any political future in. Massachu- 
setts.” With that glum assessment, Sec- 
retary of Defense Elliot Richardson 
responded to mounting criticism of his 
order last week to shut down 40 mil- 
itary bases and reduce many others, in- 
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does not know how it will accommodate 
the influx of newcomers—or educate 
their children. Because of the cutbacks 
in impact aid for schools serving fed- 
eral installations, the San Diego schoo! 
system has been trimmed to $4,000,000 
(from an anticipated $6,000,000) in fed- 
eral funds this year. 

Protests over the closing of bases 
are not likely to dissuade the White 
House. The plan has been in the works 


Igy Discovers lts Gothic Psyche 


Gospels and put together a tape of se- 
lections from Handel and Berlioz. 
which they played for John Lavender, 
the soft-spoken pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church. He was quickly sold on 
the idea of a pageant, and soon found 
an anonymous angel who put up $20,- 
000 to get production started. 

As the months went by the cast 
grew to more than 100 members, the 
scenes multiplied to thirty, the chorus 
to 250 voices and the choral score was 
refined into 263 pages. Nearly 500 cos- 
tumes were needed, along with 30 seam- 
stresses to sew them. Costs were kept 
down by relying on volunteers. Says 
Martha Knight: "I didn't want io go 
to theater groups asking for people be- 
cause the purpose of the production is 
to be not only a work of art, but an 
act to the greater glory of God. There 
has to be that." 

u 

Surely there had to be something 
to keep so many people coming to week- 
ly rehearsals for almost two years, some 
only to walk onstage for as little as a 
minute or two. Joe Leggio, a local bank- 
er whose business sense helped keep 
the show afloat, rolls his eyes to heav- 
en and confides: "Listen, l've got my 
own idea about whats up there and 
whats not, but some awfully peculiar 
things have happened to keep King of 
Glory going.” 
line, the idea began to take ona dy- 
namism of its own. "I call it the Goth- 
ic psyche,” says Dodson. "There you 
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BAKERSE 
FD COMPANY IN THE LAST SUPPER SCENE FROM “THE KING OF GLORY” PAGEANT 


Somewhere along the . 


ply reviewed the details and went along. - 
While past Presidents have grumbled 
about superfluous bases and then 
backed off. Nixon clearly means busi- 
ness. In fact, more cuts may be in store, 
including some of the 1963 U.S. instal- 
lations overseas. Of all the controversial 
cutbacks Nixon has proposed to date, 
the trimming of military bases seems 
best able to stand the test of prudent 
management. 


had thousands of people in the Dark 
Ages who were part of a spiritual move- 
ment to build cathedrals. Here we have 
à spiritual movement among hundreds 
of people to have a pageant.” 

Ten days before opening night, cos- 
tumes, scenery, stars, technicians, cho- 
rus and all were moved into the civic 
auditorium. The Bakersfield Civic is 
not a run-of-the-mill rural hall. It boasts 
4.142 seats and a whole new array of 
devices for the technicians. The first 
lighting run-through began at 6 p.m. 
one Friday and lasted almost nonstop 
until 2 a.m. the following Monday, a 
caviling, exhausting experience that left 
men muttering and women weeping. 

Finally, a fortnight ago, The King 
of Glory had its opening. Townsfolk 
began to arrive more than an hour be- 
fore the performance to grab off the 
best nonreserved seats. Martha Knight 
Sat nervously with her husband in the 
eighth row center, her orchid corsage 
quivering. Backstage, the chorus bent 
their heads and prayed: “Lord give us 
a calmness and give us an excellence 
too as We sing for you.” 

He did. It was good. It really was. 
The voices were fuller, the dancers 
steps alittle lighter than in rehearsals. 
There was a feeling of spontaneity and 
joy. In the audience, there was sniffing 
and sobbing, particularly during the 
poignant Crucifixion scene. When it 
was over, most people left іп an emos 
tionally drained silence. 

Earlier, John Lavender had said: 
“I think that if this pageant were nev- 
er seen by one person, it would be 
worth the whole effort." In that case. 
they had a nice bonus: all five per- 
formances were sold out. 
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Perils of a Breakneck Boom 


LONG string of danger signals be- 

gan to blink ever more insistently 
last week. The message: like a runaway 
freight train, the economy is hurtling 
forward at an inflationary speed that 
could send it off the rails into recession 
next year. 

The warnings came in a series of sta- 
tistical reports. During the first quar- 
ter, the Commerce Department dis- 
closed, U.S. output rose a stunning 
14.3%. tying the first quarter of 1971 
—when the economy was recovering 
from a General Motors strike—for the 
largest advance since the Korean War. 
Ballooning prices pushed the gross na- 
tional product up about 6%, but the rise 
in real terms was around 8%, nearly 
double the rate that economists figure 
can be sustained over the long run. In- 
dustrial production in March increased 
aspanking 9.4% over a year earlier; per- 
sonal income hit a trillion-dollar annu- 
al rate for the first time; and consumer 
spending rose at a pace clearly indicat- 
ing that inflationary psychology is prod- 
ding people to buy all sorts of goods 
before the prices go up further. 

That mood, though disruptive, is 
hardly unreasonable. The Government 
reported at week's end that consumer 
prices in March jumped a shocking .8% 
after seasonal adjustment. That equaled 
the February increase, which was the 
largest in 22 years. In the first quarter, 
living costs soared at an annual rate of 
8.8%, more than triple the 2.5% figure 
that Nixon has set as a goal. Retail food 
prices leaped 3.276 in March alone, the 
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CONSUMERS PICKETING THE WHITE HOUSELAST WEEK TO PROTEST RISING PRICES 
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biggest rise since record-keeping began 
in 1952. The price surge all but ended 
the second honeymoon between AFL- 
CIO Chief George Meany and the White 
House. Said Meany: “In his Inaugural 
Address in January, the President ad- 
vised Americans to help themselves. It 
is obvious that this is what unions are 
going to be forced to do at the bargain- 
ing table." 

Resist. Yet the Nixon Administra- 
tion continues to resist all efforts to push 
it into wage-price controls that would 
go beyond the ineffectual voluntarism 
of Phase III. Treasury Secretary George. 
Shultz announced that “a. general 
across-the-board freeze is not under ac- 
tive consideration.” Instead, the Admin- 
istration turned its energies to lobbying 
against a House bill that would have fro- 
zen most prices and interest rates at 
March 16 levels. It succeeded, with help 
from businessmen and farmers who 
cried to their Congressmen that the bill 
would force them into profit-wrecking 
price rollbacks. The House defeated the 
bill, and by week’s end a Senate-House 
conference committee cleared a mea- 
sure that would give Nixon exactly what 
he wants, a one-year extension of his 
carte blanche to establish any kind of 
wage-price policy he chooses. A final 
vote is scheduled for April 30, the day 
the present law expires. 

Meanwhile, the Administration 
continues to make much of those steps 
that it has taken to curb inflation: im- 
position of ceilings on retail meat prices 
and of mandatory controls on oil prices, 
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ARNOLD MILLER EXPLAINING HIS PLANS TO A MINE WORKER IN C 


HARLESTON, W. VA. 


A pasty-faced "radical" who puts the men before the limousines. 


be enough to satisfy him. He will push 
even harder for generous fringe bene- 
fits and, above all, tough safety rules. 
Coal mining is a hazardous occupation, 
and Miller himself suffers from black- 
lung disease, contracted because of a 
lifetime of working in the pits. It has 
left him with a pasty skin and anemic 
look that, combined with steel-gray 
hair, makes him appear at least ten 
years older than his actual age of 49. 

He.was drawn full-force into the 
union reform movement in 1969 when 
he helped to lead a series of wildcat 
strikes that forced the West Virginia 
legislature to vote compensation, for 
black-lung victims. Boyle opposed the 
effort. Says Miller's press aide Bernard 
Aronson of the atmosphere they en- 
countered at U.M.W. headquarters: “It 
was like the Wizard of Oz. There was 
this screen and a lot of smoke and noise 
and light coming from up above. When 
we took the screen away we discovered 
the real secret: nothing was going on 
up there at all, just a bunch of guys 
drawing huge salaries.” 

Miller also promises that the union 
will become “more political.” He al- 
ready has assailed President Nixon for 
dismembering the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which coordinated anti- 
poverty programs, and attacked a di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines’ health 
and safety section as an incompetent. 
Such moves have led some mine oper- 
ators to call Miller a radical, but he is 
not always opposed to the companies. 
Last week he called a press conference 
to denounce President Nixon’s energy 
message for not paying enough atten- 
tion to King Coal. 


SOVIET UNION 


Power to the Managers 


As regularly as the changing of the 
seasons, the Kremlin announces a far- 
reaching reform plan aimed at pepping 
up the sluggish Soviet economy by loos- 
ening bureaucratic controls over the 
production system and the managers 


. who actually turn out the goods. But 
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none of these plans ever seem to go far 
enough, and Soviet citizens continue to 
ask why their economy cannot soar like 
their spaceships. They have reason: last 
year, Soviet output of goods and ser- 
vices rose léss than 2%, the smallest gain 
in a decade. That contrasts with a 1972 
rise of 9.7%, or 6.5% after subtracting 
price increases, in the U.S. gross nation- 
al product., Now, predictably, the So- 
viets are embarking on yet another re- 
form, and this one does seem to offer 
more promise than its predecessors—if, 
and it is a giant if, the program is ac- 
tually carried out as planned. 

The newest reform builds on the 
last, which supposedly gave more au- 
thority to directors of individual fac- 
tories. Over the next three years, plants 
that make related products are to be 
grouped into "production associations" 


' that are to function roughly like large, 


multidivision U.S. corporations; each 
will have its own board of directors and 
research and development facilities. Ac- 
cording to plan, top executives of these 
corporations will get extensive author- 
ity to set profitable production sched- 
ules, to design products and to develop 
markets for them. 

The reform is designed to abolish 
much of the power of the chief supervi- 
sors, or glavki, in the 34 industrial min- 
istries in Moscow. The glavki will be 
limited to setting long-term investment 
and technological policies. They have 
proved adept at sabotaging previous re- 
forms by constantly changing produc- 
tion targets, setting impractical prices 
and otherwise meddling in the opera- 
tion of faraway factories. Presumably, 
though, the heads of the "production as- 
sociations" will have more clout in con- 
fronting the ministries than the manag- 
ers of individual plants did after the last 
reform, because they will speak for 
much bigger organizations and they are 
Supposed to be executives who have had 
extensive management training. W 

In any case, though somet 
the latest reform is obvious 
hardly comes to grips with s 
most serious Soviet economic wi e- 
spite vast expenditures for new planis 
and equipment, the average Soviet 
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Multidivision corporations у. the heavy hand of the planner. 


worker produces less than half as much 
per hour as his American counterpart. 
Prime reasons: some technological lags 
and socialist limits on rewards for in- 
dividual effort. The government recent- 
ly doubled individual production bonus- 
es and created cash prizes as high as 
$200.000 to be divided among workers 
in factories that have high productivity 
rates. But the biggest incentive—regu- 
lar wages—will be virtually frozen for 
the restof 1973. 

Also, consumer goods are still drab, 
often scarce and fantastically expensive 
(a compact car sells for about $8,000). 
The Soviet Union’s estimated $570 bil- 
lion G.N.P. is roughly half that of the 
U.S., yet the nation spends fully as much 
on defense and capital investment as the 
U.S. does. Inevitably, the pinch has 
come on consumption. Such goods as 
fully automatie washing machines are 
not made in the U.S.S.R. at all. and re- 
frigerators and other household items 
are often so deficient in style and qual- 
ity that workers see little point in la- 
boring hard to get the money to buy 
them. 

Even under the new reform, cen- 
tral planners in» Moscow will continue 
to make many key decisions on prices, 
distribution and allocation of materials. 
The dead hand of the planner falls most 
heavily on agriculture, which is ithe 
weakest sector of the Soviet economy; 
the U.S.S.R. will again this year be 
forced to make massive grain purchases 
in the West. Though about 30% of the 
population is engaged in agriculture, 
the farm yields remain unsatisfactory, 
largely because of shortages in good fer- 
tilizer and such modern machinery as 

combines. Because the country lacks 
sufficient storage and processing facil- 
ities, each year about 15% of all grain, 
vegetables and fruit is spoiled. 

A surge in East-West trade could 
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markedly improve the Soviet economy 
by bringing in foreign technology—no- 
tably computers—and consumer goods. 
But the Soviet Union will not make the 
final leap to true consumer affluence un- 
til its top political leaders find some way 
of reconciling central planning, to 
which they’obdurately cling as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of a socialist econ- 
omy, with the decentralized industrial 
decision making that they admire in the 
capitalist West. 


EXECUTIVES 


G.M. Loses a Swinger 


General Motors executives tend to 
be solid, conservative men who spend 
decades laboring in patient obscurity. 
Alongside them, John Zachary -DeLo- 
rean. 48, stood out like a Corvette Sting- 
гау in a showroom ‘full of G.M.C. 
trucks. Flamboyant. irreverent and un- 
predictable, DeLorean wore long hair 
before that was fashionable—it still is 
not at G.M.—dated Hollywood wows 
like Ursula Andress, and was twice di- 
vorced. Still, he rose steadily to head 
all G.M. саг and truck production, and 
was rumored to be G.M.’s next pres- 
ident. But last week DeLorean abrupt- 
ly resigned his $300,000-a-year post to 
become unsalaried president of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, a group 
active in minority job placement and 
training. So far as can be determined, 
he did not lose a backstage power fight. 
Instead, he committed the most startling 
of all his breaks with С.М. tradition: 
he simply quit because he grew dissat- 
isfied with his job. 

DeLorean had been in that job only 
since last October. The son of a De- 

_ troit welder, he came to G.M. in 1956 
from Packard, after that company fold- 
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Adaptable Octopuses 


The Japanese, in characteristically 
understated fashion, call them trading 
houses, but that comes nowhere near 
summing up the role of a unique kind 
of company in the country's spectacular 
economic rise. Because most Japanese 
manufacturers concentrate solely on 
production, they rely on trading houses 
to buy abroad the raw materials that 
they need and to sell their finished prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad. Com- 
bining silken persuasiveness with sam- 
urai dedication, the trading houses also 
serve as market researchers, financiers 
and worldwide economic intelligence 
agents. In short, they are archetypical 
middlemen, helping Japanese business, 
banks and government to capitalize on 
economic opportunities. 

Now, though, such houses as Mi- 
tsubishi, Mitsui and Marubeni have lost 
some of their heroic luster under a rain 
of charges that they have fueled Jap- 
anese inflation by engaging in wide- 
spread land and commodity specula- 
tion. A government study released this 
month accuses the six biggest trading 
houses of spending more than $2.5 bil- 
lion in the past 18 months to buy up 
and hoard scarce supplies of land and 
such commodities as rice, wool, silk and 
soybeans. Prices of all these things have 
risen, and though the trading houses 
deny the charges, consumer tempers 
have gone up, too. Recently, carpenters 
who were laid off because of a lack of 
lumber demonstrated in Tokyo, bran- 
dishing placards that read: DOWN WITH 
SPECULATING TRADERS. 

Even more fundamentally, the trad- 
ing houses are catching the first glim- 
merings of a new business era to which 
they will have to adjust. In March, Ja- 
pan posted a record balance of pay- 
ments deficit—yes, deficit—of $1.1 bil- 
lion, caused by a hefty rise in Japanese 
imports and.a huge outflow of long- 
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payment figures have been bouncing 
around too erratically from month to 
month to establish any definitive trend 
yet, they may presage—to the vast relief 
of the U.S.—the dwindling if not the end 
of the gigantic Japanese surpluses in 
commercial dealings with the world. 

Yet the trading houses are far too 
central to the Japanese economy to di- 
minish in importance any time soon. 
Last year the ten largest trading houses 
—led by branches of the Mitsubishi and 
Mitsui industrial complexes—brought 
in 62% of the foreign goods purchased 
by Japan and sold half the nation's ex- 
ports. Their total sales came to an as- 
tounding $76 billion, twice the size of 
the Japanese national budget. The com- 
panies earn their profits on -massive 
turnover despite sliver-thin margins 
(1.896 last year). 

The trading houses also provide 
their clients with a wide range of ser- 
vices, including storing, transporting 
and insuring goods. They hunt up bank 
loans when. needed. A small army of 
trading-house representatives roams the 
world sending back a steady stream of 
information on foreign politics, weath- 
er, and anything else that might affect 
an export decision. The trading houses 
also organize huge consortiums to tap 
natural resources anywhere. Mitsui, for 
instance, is a major partner in a group 
that is developing copper deposits in the 
African nation of Zaire. 

The trading houses are already 
proving themselves adaptable octopus- 
es. For example, they are scouting out 
investment as well as export opportu- 
nities overseas for their clients. In ad- 
dition, they are cozying up to Japan’s 
trading partners: Mitsubishi now sells 
American urea fertilizer in southeast 
Asia, and Mitsui sells U.S. soybeans in 
Germany and German chemicals in 
Venezuela. Says Mitsuo Uemura, exec- 
utive vice president of Sumitomo Shoji 
Kaisha, Ltd.: “We go wherever the busi- 
ness is." 
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'The problems of the big car, of course, are that it's 


expensive, hard to park, and clumsy to drive in today's heavy 
traffic. 


The problems of the small car, on the other hand, include 


a knee-cramping lack of space and a certain lack of motorway 
performance. Such as the inability to pass giant trucks or merge 
into fast moving traffic. 


How do we at Fiat solve both these sets of problems? 
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INDOCHINA 


A Very Uncertain Truce 


CROSS the bleeding lands of Indo- 

china last week, the only certainty 
was uncertainty. The cease-fire agree- 
ment signed three months ago in Paris 
was increasingly ignored: American 
bombers were blasting targets in Laos 
and Cambodia, North Vietnamese 
troops and weapons continued to flood 
into South Viet Nam, Cambodia's po- 
sition darkened ominously. 

As the overall situation worsened, 
the U.S. stepped up its efforts to shore 
up the anti-Communist position: 

» Economic talks with North Viet 
Nam in Paris were broken off and 
American officials warned Hanoi that 
its disregard for the cease-fire jeopar- 
dized the possibility of. any postwar 
aid. 

> Minesweeping in North Vietnam- 
ese waters was suspended. 

> In Washington. a State Depart- 
ment spokesman told North Viet Nam 


that if it “damped down the war in Cam- . 


bodia," there would be a “prompt and 
quite positive response on our part." 

» There were hints that B-52s 
—which last week hit Laotian targets 
for the first time since late February 
—might soon be in action over South 
Viet Nam once again. For the U.S., that 
would be an exceedingly risky tactic; 
in addition to troops and matériel, the 
Communists have moved SAM-2 missiles 
down the Ho Chi Minh Trail into ter- 
ritory they control. 

Bowing to U.S. demands that he 
broaden the base of his government, 
Cambodia's ailing, half-paralyzed Lon 
Nol last week called for the resignation 
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of his Cabinet. He then moved to invite 
three former allies—onetime Deputy 
Premier Sisowath Sirik Matak, ex-Inte- 
rior Minister In Tam and ex-Head of 
State Cheng Heng—to join a superior 
council, consisting of eleven high-rank- 
ing representatives of the nation’s polit- 
ical parties, that would act as an adviso- 
ry body. In fact, most foreign observers 
thought that Lon Nol’s moves were lit- 
tle more than a cosmetic change and 
doubted that the various political fac- 
tions would go along. As one Western 
diplomat in Phnom-Penh put it: “Lon 
Nol left things too late. Last year, per- 
haps, his old colleagues would have co- 
operated with him. Now, no one trusts 
his younger brother Lon Non, no one 
believes there will be any sharing of 
power.” At week’s end, however, there 
were rumors in Saigon and Phnom- 
Penh that Lon Non, who had remained 
a behind-the-scenes power even after 
his resignation as Minister of the Inte- 
rior three weeks ago, was planning a trip 
to the U.S. With Lon Non out of the 
way, a real governmental reform just 
might be possible. 

Overripe Fruit. The political ma- 
neuvering took place in the midst of a 
crumbling military situation. The Com- 
munist forces continued their method- 
ical cutting of the five major highways 
leading to Phnom-Penh; almost as soon 
as government troops open one road, 
another is closed. Diplomats, however, 
ruled out a Communist attempt to over- 
run the capital. “They don’t want to cap- 
ture it,” one observer said. “They want 
to create such economic chaos that 
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Famine 
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A major reason for the drought is 
man’s neglect of the land. Goats and 
camels have denuded millions of acres 
of savanna. In order to feed their ani- 
mals, herdsmen cut off the tops of trees, 
halting their growth. Weather experts 
believe that this systematic stripping of 
land has altered the climate and brought 
about an unmistakable decline in the 
rainfall. As a result, the Sahara is 
spreading south at a rate of more than 
half a mile each year. 

The U.N.’s Rome-based Food and 
Agriculture Organization is coordinat- 
ing an airlift to bring more than 400,000 
tons of grain to the stricken nations. 
This is a stopgap measure at best. U.S. 
officials in Dakar estimate that grain 
gifts may have to continue for another 
30 years. They also believe that it may 
take three decades to build irrigation 
and reforestation projects to contain the 
desert—assuming that the poverty- 
stricken sub-Saharan nations can find 
the billions necessary for the job. 


UNITED NATIONS 


War of Words 


Repeating a familiar, futile ritual, 
the U.N. Security Council was called 
into session last week in response to the 
Israeli commando attacks on Beirut. 
Even Arab diplomats acknowledged 
that they did not expect the meeting to 
find a solution to the Middle East crisis. 
In fact, said Algerian Ambassador Ab- 
dellatif Rahal, “it is not my intention to 
propose one." Instead, he and other 
Middle Eastern emissaries planned to 


. spend the session condemning both Isra- 


el and the U.S., which, in the view of 

Arab leaders, promotes Israel's military 

aggressiveness. | { йк 
Rahal charged that it was “curious 
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у 3 that the U.S. should recognize no re- 


sponsibility for the use that is made of 
the arms and financial aid that it fur- 
nishes Israel, or that itshould express as- 
tonishment at the suspicion shown to- 
ward it when events such as those in 
Lebanon take place.” 

Squabble. Before U.S. Ambassa- 
dor John Scali had a chance to reply to 
the Arab charges, a squabble broke out 
between the Russian and Chinese am- 
bassadors. Yakov Malik insisted that 
any resolution on the Middle East make 
reference to the nonuse of force in inter- 
national relations. Chinese Ambassador 
Huang Hua denounced the Soviet pro- 
posal as “downright fraud,” since 
“along the northern frontier of China it 
[the Soviet Union] has stationed a mil- 
lion troops to threaten China.” Could 
this, asked Huang, “be called nonuse of 
force in international relations?” 

Malik later set off another brisk dip- 
lomatic exchange when he noted that 
the Israelis felt “nearer than any other 
people to God.” He added: “I am an 
atheist but I do not believe God would 
be so partial.” Rapping the table with 
his pipe, the Israeli Ambassador, Yosef 
Tekoah, shouted: “I do not believe that 
the Security Council should be a forum 
for the kind of slander and abuses of any 
people’s faith we heard just now from 
Ambassador Malik!” Tekoah then pro- 
ceeded to bring up the Soviet Union’s 
prewar pact with Nazi Germany, which 
drew a sharp protest from Malik. 

After that, Scali was content to 
make a brief speech, in which he asked 
for an evenhanded resolution condemn- 
ing “violence and terror from whatever 
source and of whatever Кіпа.” He told 
Arab diplomats privately that he would 
veto any resolution on Israel that he 
considered too one-sided. 

Scali managed to sidestep a veto. 
The Security Council voted 11-0, with 
the U.S. and three other nations abstain- 
ing, to adopt a resolution that con- 
demned Israel's raids on Lebanon and 
also deplored "all recent acts of vio- 
lence"—a phrase that could be inter- 
preted to include Arab terrorism. The 
compromise did not please the Arabs. 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Mohammed 
el-Zayyat declared that "if the situation 
in the Middle East defies any solution 
today it is because of United States sup- 
port for Israel." 

Meanwhile, the first suspected act of 
violence by Black September terrorists 
within the U.S. took place in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last week. A shot was fired 
into a bedroom of the home of the New 
Zealand chargé d'affaires. Luckily, no 
one was hurt. Apparently it was a ludi- 
crous case of mistaken identity: the at- 
tackers were after the Jordanian ambas- 
sador—who had moved away two yea 
earlier. “The terrorists may have been 
using a very old diplomatic directory.” 
said the understandably nervous N 
Zealand chargé, Gerald Hensley, 
ing: "Itis most unlikely that the shot was 
intended for us. We have a very low pro- 
file on Middle Last matters.” 
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We, the members of the National 
Council, representing the Jewish peo- 
ple in the land of Israel and the Zionist 
movement, have assembled on the day 
of the termination of the British Man- 


date for Palestine, and, by virtue of our 5 
Arabs will surely recognize, is that Is- 
rael today is far and away the strongest 
military power in the Middle East. 


national and historic right and of the 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. do hereby proclaim 
the establishment of a Jewish state in 
the land of Israel... 


N that day—May 14, 1948 HE 

—David Ben-Gurion, standing į; 
in the Tel Aviv Museum beneath а в 
portrait of Zionism's founder, The- | 
odore Herzl, read the hastily drawn .| 
proclamation of the rise of the state | 
of Israel. Four thousand years of | 
Jewish history had passed since, іп  ' 
the words of Genesis, the Lord God 
told Abraham:."Go forth from your 
country ... to the land that I will 
show you. And I will make of you a 
great nation. After centuries of 
wandering in the Diaspora, the peo- 
ple of the Covenant had returned to 
their Promised Land. No longer did 
the Passover toast, “Next Year in Je- 
rusalem," represent an impossible 
messianic dream. It was reality. 

For the Jews of the world, the 
founding of Israel—those steeped in 
biblical faith prefer to speak of its 
"restoration"—was something of a 
miracle. So, in a way, is the fact that 
a nation of 3,000,000 people, sur- 
rounded by implacably inimical 
Arab states whose populations out- 
number it 42 times, has not only sur- 
vived a quarter-century of strife and 
war, but grown and prospered be- 
yond its founders’ wildest dreams. 
Thus on May 7* Israelis will cele- 
brate their nation’s 25th anniversary 
| by throwing the biggest bash in its 
— history. The ceremonies will begin 
| ûl sundown on May 6 at Mount 
- Herzl in Jerusalem. There twelve 
_ torches will be lighted by surviving 
heroes of Israel's 1948-49 war of in- 
dependence. In a separate ceremony, 


— President Ephraim Katzir and the 

ME i chief of staff, General David Elazar, 

— will light a memorial torch at that 
^. 


iest of Jewish holy places, the 
iling Wall in Old Jerusalem. 
That night giant bonfires will be lit 
owns and villages throughout the 
ntry, and the Israelis will treat them- 
to a night of entertainment, street 
- dancing and fireworks. Next day а mil- 
itary parade five miles long—Israel’s 
first in five years—will snake for hours 
through the streets of Jerusalem: Over- 


+ А АП May 14 because of slippage between 
аи one calendar and Re Gregorian 
‘solar calendar. 
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i The Dream after 25 Years: Triumph and 1 


head, more planes (the exact number is 
classified) will fly above the historic city 
than have ever been gathered in the re- 
gion before. One group of Mirages will 
form a Star of David. The real mes- 


age of the air display. however, as all 


On hand for the celebration will be 


> more than 100,000 foreign tourists, who 


nga... 
BEN-GURION ANNOUNCING ISRAEL'S BIRTH 
An impossible Messianic dream. 


will have journeyed to Israel by plane 
and aboard 15 passenger liners. A small 
army of police and soldiers has already 
been posted at airports, harbors and 
along the parade route in Jerusalem. 
Particular care is being taken to safe- 
guard the Queen Elizabeth 2, which 
sailed to Israel last week with 620 pas- 
senger-pilgrims aboard. 
The 700 nervous crew members 
were paid $125 “danger bonuses” for 
the 14-day cruise, and ten rabbis on 
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_ The size and swagger of thean Ж 
niversary celebrations have e 
questioned by some thoughtful leat 
both inside and outside Israel, re 
one thing, the expense (an estis 
$10,000,000) constitutes another ful 
cal burden to be borne by Israeli с 
izens, who already pay the highest 
income taxes in the world (62% on 
amounts over $10,000). The дети 


party will be an unnecessary flaunt: 
ing of Israel’s military might ata 
time when a slightly lower profile} 
might encourage and hearten 
friends abroad. j 
But the Israelis have never been 
known for understatement, and th |+ 
grandeur of the anniversary will a 
curately reflect the country’s preval 
! ing mood. Although it has plenty ol 
unresolved social and political tem 
sions, Israel today exists in a sit 
of euphoria. And why not? Militar 
ily, it has never been stronger. E 
nomically, it has never been m 
prosperous. Statistically, 1's achiev 
ments in the past 25 years are VI 
tually unparalleled in history- . 4 
Israel, which had a population y 
650,000 in 1948, now is home 
2,600,000 of the world’s 14000 
Jews. In addition, there û Ade 
1,400,000 Arabs under its JU 
tion, either in Israel itself or 
territories conquered in ation? 
' held ever since. The gross Pg 
product is still rising at an ili 
rate of 9% a year (from p, whe 
in 1950 to $28 billion last es arte 
the country’s exports are 
er than they were in 1949. һа і 
The student populatioe o 1,008 
creased from 140,000 in 19 дей 
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Full moon rising over Jerusalem (above) bathes the Israeli Knes- 
set in foreground and high-rise apartments beyond in orange 
glow. Stone carvings (below) show cross and Star of David. 
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Apartment house goes up in occupied Sharm el Sheikh. Honeycomb of new and not-so-new construction in Jerusa| 
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Antennas atop homes in Old City of Jerusalem. 


Israeli youths protest construction of high-rise hotel. 


_ ElAl'scircular fire escape in Tel Aviv. 
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A couple 
of huts and some Arab Bedouins. The 


best place in the world to get murdered. 
There’s a university there now, and 
that’s achievement.” With understand- 
able hyperbole he adds, “All our life is 
a permanent revolution.” 

Israel’s unique history has somehow 
imbued its citizens with the notion that 
there is practically nothing they cannot 
do, from flying supersonic jets to mak- 
ing gardens bloom in sandy deserts. Vis- 
itors to the country are constantly 
prompted to remember Israel’s proud 
past. Let no one forget, the Israeli seems 
to say, the incredible war of 1948 in 
which the forces of one tiny nation de- 
feated six invading Arab armies. Let no 
one forget the Six-Day War, when the 
Egyptians literally abandoned their 
shoes as they tried to get back across 
the Suez Canal, leaving their armored 
corps in a smoldering heap in the Mitla 
Pass. Let no one forget the “War of At- 
trition,” including that memorable day 
in 1970 when the Israelis trapped So- 
viet MIGs just north of Cairo in a pin- 
cer of Phantoms and Skyhawks and shot 
down five of the Russian-piloted air- 
craft. Many of these stunning achieve- 
ments were made possible, to be sure, 
by a steady flow of funds from the U.S. 
($9 billion in public and private aid of 
all kinds since 1948), but through their 


tion, but within weeks are defeated by 
the Jews on every front. All but 160,000 
of the 750,000 Palestinian Arabs flee 
the fighting to neighboring states. 

1950. Law of the Return gives every 
Jew anywhere the right to Israeli cit- 
izenship; the last great wave of immi- 
gration is climaxed by a massive airlift 
of 47,000 Yemenite Jews. 

1956. Egypt nationalizes the Suez 
Canal, and Israeli armies, under secret 
pact with Britain and France, invade 
the Sinai peninsula. 2 

1957. Despite the threat of U.S. sanc- 
tions, Israel delays its withdrawal of 
troops from the Sinai until a U.N. force 
is established as a peace-keeping buffer 
along the Sinai frontier. 

1963. David Ben-Gurion, Premier 
and Defense Minister for most of Is- 
rael's first 15 years, resigns and is suc- 
ceeded by Levi Eshkol. 

MAY 1967. At the demand of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, the U.N. force withdraws 
from the Sinai, and Egypt moves in mas- 
sive armored forces. 

JUNE 5-10, 1967. Israel, fearing an 
Arab attack, decides to strike first. Af- 
ter the Egyptian air force is destroyed 
on the ground, Israel’s armed forces de- 
feat Arab armies in the Six-Day War. 

NOV. 22, 1967. A U.N. Security Coun- 
cil Resolution calls for a permanent 
peace settlement, including recognition 
of Israel’s sovereignty and return of Is- 
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courage and resourcefulness the Israelis 
have made the deeds their own. 

Along with their remarkable self- 
confidence goes an abiding and rather 
awesome sense of perseverance. The Is- 
raelis protested loudly when France re- 
neged.on a promise to sell them 50 Mi- 
rage jets—and ended up stealing the 
plans and building the planes them- 
selves, For years, children in kibbutzim 
near the Golan Heights were put to bed 
every night in bomb shelters; in the end, 
Israel stormed those seemingly unassail- 
able enemy positions and sent the Syr- 
ians scuttling toward Damascus. The Is- 
raelis persevere manfully with the 
Hebrew language, despite the fact that 
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ISRAELIS GUARDING ARAB PRISONERS (1967) 


raeli-occupied territories. Amid dis- 
agreement over timing and extent of the: 
withdrawal, Israel refuses to move. 

1968. Egypt begins artillery and air 
War of Attrition across the Suez Ca- 
nal, to wear down Israeli occupiers. Is- 
rael starts building first settlements in 
occupied territories. 

DEC. 28, 1968. Israelis retaliate for a 
terrorist attack on an El Al plane in Ath- 
ens by bombing and strafing Beirut air- 
port; 13 planes are destroyed. 

FEB. 1969. Premier Eshkol dies, and 
is succeeded by Golda Meir. 

AUG. 7, 1970. Ninety-day standstill 
cease-fire negotiated by U.S. Secretary 
of State William Rogers begins along 
Suez Canal, later is renewed twice, then ^ 
continued indefinitely, | 

SEPT. 5, 1972. Black September ter- 
rorists kill eleven Israeli athletes at Mu- 
nich XX Olympiad. 

FEB. 21, 1973. Israelis raid Arab 
ugee camps in northern Lebanon 
shoot down a Libyan airliner ох 
nai, killing 107 on board. 

APRIL 10, 1973. Israeli comma; 
a raid on Beirut, kill three Palestinian f 
guerrilla leaders. — S 2 
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almost every conversation is punctuated 
with shrill cries of "Mai? Mai?” (What? 
What?) because so many people are still 
amateur at it. 

And yet, behind the beauty and bra- 
vado of Israeli life today, there lies an 
array of bewilderingly complex domes- 
tic problems. The “miracle in the des- 
ert" has been transformed into a high- 
ly urbanized society: 8556 of the Israelis 
now live in the nation's four largest cit- 
ies. while only 4% still live in the kib- 
butzim. Zionist Writer Ze'ev Jabotinsky 
remarked in the 1920s: “We won't real- 
ly be a country until we have Jewish po- 
licemen and Jewish prostitutes." Today 
Israel has both. 

On some days, downtown Tel Aviv 
has more smog than Los Angeles. The 
water in the Sea of Galilee grows murk- 
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"ORIENTAL" JEWS STAGING DEMONSTRATION (LEFT); TRAFFIC JAM IN JERUSALEM 


ерһаг 
from North Africa and the Middle East, 
Jive in relative hardship compared 
with the Ashkenazic Jews of European 
origin. 

“The problem comes," says Sociol- 
ogist Chaim Adler. "when the child 
from the ‘Oriental’ family looks at his 
peer. The two serve together inthe army 
as equals. But then one goes to work, 
while the other goes to the university. 
The son from the uncultured home for- 
gets that his family used to live in a 
tent and now lives securely in an apart- 
ment. He only sees the son of the cul- 
tured home who is living three times 
better than he, and he wants the same.” 

The extent of the poverty problem 
was first brought to public attention in 
1971, much to the government’s embar- 
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On some days, downtown Tel Aviv has more smog than Los Angeles. 


ier by the year. Crime is on the increase: 
there were so many bank robberies in 
Tel Aviv last summer that the govern- 
ment had to bring in a force of tough, 
green-bereted border police from the 
Gaza Strip. Traffic jams are common- 
place: for this year’s celebration, all 
roads into Jerusalem will be closed for 
24 hours to avoid the customary hol- 
iday snarl. 

The nation is plagued, in a sense, 
with the problems of both poverty and 
prosperity. On the one hand, the gov- 
ernment must spend 30% of its current 
budget of $4.7 billion on defense and 
20% on maintaining its enormous debts 
—and both of these expenditures are 
the highest per capita in the world. At 
the same time, the country’s overheated 


` economy inflated the cost of living by 


13% in 1972 and another 5% so far 


í ihis year. Slowly but surely, a semi-so- 


cialist nation that takes economic equal- 
ity for granted has developed a small 
quiet-living million- 


aires (2,000 at last count). Yet its 1,300,- 


rassment. A small group,of young North 
African Jews organized street demon- 
strations to dramatize the substandard 
housing in which one-third of the na- 
tion's people were living. Calling them- 
selves "Black Panthers,’ they com- 
plained that the Oriental Jews, who had 
lived in Israel for years, were as deserv- 
ing of good housing as brand-new im- 
migrants from the Soviet Union. 

Most Israelis agreed. The govern- 
ment, which is committed to providing 
a dwelling. for every immigrant, duti- 
fully promised to alleviate the housing 
shortage by 1975. But even then, there 
will still be 40,000 Israeli families liv- 
ing three persons to a room. 

The Israelis have long been known 
as one of the world's more fractious 
peoples. The Knesset is a turbulent fo- 
rum for their divisions, as are their 
newspapers, despite official censorship 
of anything involving "state security." 
Moreover, Orthodox Jews, who repre- 
sent about 25% of the population, are 
often pitted against their secular-mind- 
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Kalkilya is a Moslem community of 
10,000 on the West Bank of the Jordan 
River, 13 miles northeast of Tel Aviv. 
During the Six-Day War, Israeli soldiers 
overran Kalkilya, destroying half the 
town and uprooting many of its lush, 
productive citrus groves. With help 
from Israel's government, the town has 
since been largely rebuilt, but it remains 
under what its inhabitants regard as 
enemy rule. TIME Jerusalem Bureau 
Chief William Marmon recently visit- 
ed Kalkilya and sent this report: 


EW scars now remain in Kalkilya of 

that blistering June day in 1967 
when Israel almost wiped it off the map. 
The old frontier is a rusting jumble of 
barbed wire and garbage, and the vil- 
lage has the same sleepy, slightly dishev- 
eled air that it had before. Men wear- 
ing the keffiyeh, the traditional black 
and white checkered headdress, sit 
around in circles drinking muddy Turk- 
ish coffee and playing shesh-besh (back- 
gammon). The muezzin of the large 
Moslem mosque snoozes on a straw 
mat, waking periodically to give the 
wailing call to prayer. 

Nonetheless, Kalkilya's residents 
have undergone profound social, eco- 
nomic and psychological changes since 
1967. Although Israeli rule has been rel- 
atively unobtrusive, the grenade-proof 
headquarters of the military governor 
and his platoon of soldiers serves as an 
irritating reminder that Kalkilyans do 
not control their own destiny. 

ш 

Still, the situation is not all bad. 
Kalkilya’s economic links with Israel 
have brought the community a degree 
of prosperity that it has never known be- 
fore. Early each morning, several thou- 
sand men assemble near the market- 
place and pile on to scores of buses and 
trucks that take them to work in Israel. 
There they earn up to $17 a day in con- 
struction work and other manual-labor 
jobs—four or five times what they used 
to make in the citrus groves. Se prized 
are the skilled Arab hands that some 
Jewish foremen in the nearby Israeli 
town of Kfar Saba pick them up in tax- 
is to take them to work. 

Later in the morning there is d surge 
of traffic in the other direction as shop- 
pers from Kfar Saba and other Israeli 
towns pour into the Kalkilya market to 
buy vegetables, fruit and textiles, which 
cost 20% less than comparable items 
in Israel. One Arab merchant, when 
asked if he had been able to make any 
Israeli friends, smiled and said: “Oh yes, 
I have many Israeli friends. They come 
and buy in my shops every week.” — 

All this has resulted in a vastly im- 
proved standard of living for the peo- 
ple of Kalkilya. The town was tied into 
Israel’s electricity grid last year after 
Kalkilya’s old generators broke down 
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"We Must Have Liberty" 


and there was no way to get new ones 
from Jordan. And laborers can now af- 
ford such luxuries as television sets and 
Bas stoves. About the only ones who 
have not profited are the citrus grow- 
ers, who complain that they are unable 
to compete with Israeli industries in the 
high wage market. “If we speak sharp- 
ly to the workers,” complains Mustafa 
Hussein Nazzal, Kalkilya’s Arab may- 
ог and a prominent orchard owner, 
"they quit and find jobs in Israel." 

Sentiment in Kalkilya is over- 
whelmingly in favor of a return to Arab 
rule, though some people worry that Is- 
rael's economic lures may dampen the 
desire in time. Says one prominent 
Kalkilyan: "I hope those Palestinians 
who go to work in Israel every day re- 
member who they are." For the moment 
there seems little question of that. As 
one landowner puts it: “Yes, more peo- 
ple have work now, and the economic 
life is better. But economic life is not the 
aim of man. We must have liberty." 

Over in Kfar Saba the Israelis sense 
that discontent without quite knowing 
how to dispel it~Says Avraham Dru- 
yan, 71, a Palestinian-born Jew who 
speaks Arabic as well as he does He- 
brew: “I have been feasted in Kalkilya 
and I have almost been murdered in ^ 
Kalkilya. They can be our best friends 
and they can hate us. 1 know how they 
feel. They have never been better off 
—except for one thing. They live under 
a Jewish government. There can be no 
alternative to that. We Israelis must do 
the governing. But in my heart I am 
not happy about the problem." 


JEWS & ARABS IN KALKILYA MARKET 
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TIME Correspondents William Mar- 
mon and Marlin Levin last week asked 
several Israeli leaders to reflect on their 
nation’s past and future. A sampling of 
their thoughts: 


ABBA EBAN, Foreign Minister 


On the situation in 1948: 

“We had no time to deal with ex- 
pectations. We were occupied not with 
wondering what the state would look 
like 25 years from now, but whether 
we would be alive 24 hours from now. 
The obsession with survival put aside 
any attempt to chart a future.” 


On the nation’s accomplishments: 

“It is not normal for a people of 
less than 3,000,000, living in the small 
area we possess, to do what we have 
done. Our military posture, our scien- 
tific and technological achievements, 
our economic volume do not corre- 
spond with these dimensions. 


“The first objective of Israel was to - 


take Jewish history out of the control 
of external caprice and give it auton- 
omy of its own. The biggest external im- 
pact of Israel has been on the Jewish 
people itself and the new be- 
lief it has inculcated in this 
people in their undiminished 
vigor and vitality. 

"We have also proved 
something about the adapt- 
ability of democratic institu- 
tions through a whole range of 
challenges. Our experience re- 
-futes the common theme in de- 
veloping countries that in dan- 
ger and crisis you have to 
sacrifice democracy and estab- 
lish more totalitarian forms of 
government. We have shown 
that there is almost no danger, 
condition or peril to which a 
democratic structure cannot 
“Бе responsive." 


1 


friends, our standing as natives of Is- 
rael crowned us with a tint of nobility. 
We were the first generation of the de- 
liverance, Hebrew children who did not 
know what anti-Semitism was. We were 
tanned, cheeky and free—the diametri- 
cal opposite of the Diaspora child, who 
was pale, white and frightened." 
Today's typical Sabra is tough, 
proud and seemingly unemotional. 
"Our children are ashamed to be 
ashamed," an Israeli psychoanalyst 
once observed. “They are afraid to be 
afraid.” The Israeli-born Jew is also a 
bit. weary of hearing about the suffer- 
ings of the Diaspora, if not openly 
scornful of the Diaspora Jew's passive 


acceptance of his fate. 


As a group, the Sabras tend to dis- 
or be uninterested in the grand vi- 


ABBA EBAN 
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Thoughts Before the Feast 


On the Arab view of Israel: 

“The Arabs’ minds and hearts have 
been filled with images of Israel disap- 
pearing into the sea or being covered by 
the shifting sands. The Arabs have a 
sense of command of the desert, and 
they believe the sands will eventually 
bury everything that is not organic. To 
them Israel is not organic, not authentic. 
These images have done desperate harm 
to the Arabs because they don’t corre- 
spond to reality. The essential reality 
about Israel is not its fragility, but the 
depth of its,history in the Middle East.” 


i 
PINHAS SAPIR, Finance Minister 


On Israel at 50: 

“I see 6,000,000 Jews here, and 
1.500,000 Arabs: The standard of liv- 
ing will rise by 20096. The balance of 
payments will show a surplus. The gap 
between the rich and the poor will be 
closed. Seventy percent of our power 
will come from nuclear power stations, 
and we are going to work hard on de- 
salination. Water is one of our greatest 
needs. I hope there will be peace so that 
we can cooperate with Lebanon in the 
use of the waters of the Litani River 


EPHRAIM KATZIR 


sions of Zionism; yet they are zealous 
about the fate of their homeland. They 
tend to be more tolerant and respectful 
toward the Arabs of Israel than their 
parents are. In the right-wing extremist 
group called “Land of Israel," which 
would like to expel Arabs from all Is- 
raeli territory, there is said to be not a 
single native-born Israeli. 

The Sabras worry about the Arabs, 
but they fear them as well. Says David 
Halevy, 32, a Jerusalem-born reporter 
for TIME who is also a captain in the 
army reserve: “We are troubled by what 
war will cause our state to become. But 


"we Sabras are fated to be soldiers, and 


we will suffer spiritually from this. War 
— past. present and future—is a major 
concern to us all. In the words of a song 
that was popular after the Six-Day War: 
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tion trade bill giving the Soviet Union 
most-favored-nation tariff concessions. 
The Senate's objections centered on the 
"education tax" (as much as $30,000 
per person) that Moscow has been im- 
posing on educated Soviet Jews who 
emigrated to Israel. Fulbright and oth- 
ers did not think that the tax, an in- 
ternal Soviet measure, was a legitimate 
U.S. concern. Nonetheless, the pressure 
paid off. Last week, in order to get the 
trade bill through the Senate, Moscow 
advised the U.S. that it was suspending 
the controversial tax. 

Unswerving American support is 
something that Israel may not be able 
to count on quite so heavily, however, 
in the new era of energy politics. At 
present, oil from Arab nations accounts 
for 7% of U.S. imports. By 1980, it 
could easily climb to 5096. Last week, 
as a sign of the sort of pressure that the 
U.S. can expect in the future, Saudi Ara- 
bia's Petroleum Minister, Ahmed Yaki 
Yamani, flatly refused to increase his 
country's oil production until the U.S. 
changes its policy toward Israel. 

The new people of Israel, like the 
old, are quite prepared to face a hostile 
world all by themselves. One factor that 
unites the generations is a profound 


A Memory of Heroes 


URING World War II, the Nazis 

‘herded more than 400,000 Polish 
Jews into а 3.5-sq.-mi. area of Warsaw, 
sealing them off from the rest of the 
city with a great brick wall. There, in 
1943, thousands of Jews perished in a 
desperate 28-day uprising against the 
massed might of the German army. 
Those who survived the fight were 


SURVIVING UNDERGROUND FIGHTERS BEING TAKEN TO CONCENTRATION CAMPS 
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tute for religious faith—that their na- 
tion will survive, no matter what. Sur- 
vival is the Jewish sacrament. Even the 
secular-minded are compelled to regard 
Jewish survival through millenniums of 
repeated exodus and holocaust as one 
of history's miracles. Israel is that mir- 
acle's latest and perhaps most remark- 
able incarnation. 

Yet militancy and militarism can 
blur the fine edge of moral responsi- 
bility and idealism. Biblical Archaeol- 
ogist Yigael Yadin, a former army Chief 
of Staff, concedes that one of Israel's 
greatest challenges is to secure the na- 
tion’s spiritual imperatives while at the 
same time trying to preserve its phys- 
ical existence. Sociologist Ferdynand 
Zweig puts the matter in a different 
way: "The contest between the mys- 
tique of violence and the mystique of re- 
demption is the most fateful and cru- 
cial conflict оп which the future of 
Israeli society depends." 

Surrounded by hostile nations that 
challenged it to survive, Israel during 
the first 25 years had no choice but to 
live by and with violence. One great 
question of the next quarter-century is 
whether it will have a chance to live by 
and with redemption. 


shipped off to concentration camps. 
Last week, the Polish government 
commemorated the 30th anniversary of 
the resistance with a 25-minute wreath- 
laying ceremony at a massive black 
Monument to the Heroes of the Ghet-_ 
to. Said Marek Edelman, 53, the 
leader of the uprising who still 
Poland: “We proved that a few 
hungry and poorly equipped, 
sist, and that the Germans wer 
perhuman force. — | 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Rise of the Moderates 


“You had the Unionists with a pen- 
ny in every pond and the Catholics who 
simply boycotted everything,” declared 
Phyllis Kerr, a canvasser for Northern 
Ireland's moderate Alliance Party last 
week. "There just had to be a day when 
something came cracking down the 
middle.” That day may finally be dawn- 
ing in Ulster politics. After four years 
of violence, more and more people seem 
to be coming around to the belief that 
a strong political center—something 
that has seldom existed in Northern Ire- 
land—could heal the wounds created by 
religious polarization. 

Compared to the militant Catholic 
supporters of the Irish Republican 
Army, or the equally militant Protestant 
backers of the Ulster Defense Associ- 
ation, the moderates now represent a 
comparatively small segment of orga- 
nized political opinion. But since the 
British government presented its White 
Paper (TIME, April 2), setting the 
ground rules for elections on June 28, 
two moderate parties, Alliance and 
Northern Ireland Labour, as well as a 
growing number of independent candi- 
dates, have been cooperating as never 
before in an all out vote-getting cam- 
paign. Their common aim is to pick up 
enough seats to capture the balance of 
power in the expanded regional assem- 
bly that will take the place of the old 
Stormont Parliament. 

Their chances are promising. The 
elections will see a change in voting pro- 
cedures; candidates will no longer need 
a straight majority to win but will be 
chosen by a method of preferential 
choice known as "proportional repre- 
sentation"—Aa formula that should not 
only give the Catholic minority a 
stronger voice but also help the mod- 
erate minority. 

“The statistics of terror are on my 


ALLIANCE PARTY MEMBERS CANVASSINGIN CATHOLIC AREA OF BELFAST 
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Їеу, а Belfast political science proressor 
who is running for a Labour seat in the 
assembly. “I will simply be saying: Have 
you had enough? You've killed 800, 
you've maimed 10,000. Surely you've 
made your point by now if you ever 
had one." 

Ulstermen have never taken natu- 
rally to the political center. if only be- 
cause they like a little fire and brim- 
stone from their politicians. Moderates, 
like Ulster’s former (1963-69) Unionist 
Prime: Minister Terence O'Neill, too 
frequently seemed like moral Milque- 
toasts, beset by a fatal whiff of good- 
ness. Nów one encouraging sign is that 
both the Alliance and Labour parties 
have almost equal backing from Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Recent Alliance 
recruits include a number of Ulster's se- 
nior political figures, among them Sir 
Robert Porter, former Minister of 
Home Affairs, three mayors, five Sen- 
ators and 70 local councillors. “1 came 
over,” explains Senator Millar Camer- 
on, a longtime stalwart of the Protes- 
tant-dominated Unionist Party, “partly 
because I profoundly believe they are 
doing the right thing for Northern Ire- 
land, partly because it involves the fu- 
ture of my grandchildren and partly be- 
cause it involves the future of Senator 
Millar Cameron,” 

There is another, and rather more 
characteristic sign that the moderate 
parties are having some success in Ul- 
ster: their members have become tar- 
gets of extremist violence. While can- 
vassing in Belfast's Andersonstown, an 
18-year-old Alliance Party worker was 
stopped by I.R.A. gunmen, who shot off 
his kneecaps. А number of other Al- 
liance canvassers—who generally work 
in ecumenical teams, one Catholic, one 
Protestant—have been beaten or threat- 
ened by extremists on both sides. Under 
U.D.A. pressure, Alliance Leader Oli- 
ver Napier, 37, a Catholic, was forced 
to move his family from their home in 
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Britain's ultraconservative Мор 
Club is not really to the right of G 
ghis Khan. On the other hand, itis 
too far to the left either. The loud 
unmistakable voice of British re 
the club was organized in 196 
Monday luncheon klatsch by аз 
group of Tory bluebloods who were 
set by the changes they felt weres 
ing through Harold Macmillan 
ernment. Today the group is chaired Sibert | 
Merchant Banker Jonathan ОШ tte Joy, 
43, member of the famed brewing | “warmest 
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Birmingham, ulnneéss 15 more open 
to compromise. And the blacks? Guin- 
ness wants voluntary repatriation: 
Young says they should all be deported 
forthwith. 

Club elections are coming up at the 
end of this month; both Guinness and 
Young claim enough support for vic- 
tory. One thing is certain. Whoever wins 
will lead a shaken and perhaps changed 
organization, which even its kinder crit- 
ics call the “Yesterday Club.” 


Help for the Helpers 


The eleven-year-old thalidomide 
war (TIME, Jan. 22) may finally be over. 
This month the giant Distillers Co. Ltd. 
made a new offer of more than $50 mil- 
lion in compensation to the parents of 
the 398 British children who were born 
deformed after their mothers took the 
tranquilizer. The parents are expected 
to accept the settlement—one of the 
largest multipayouts in medical history. 

Distillers, which. marketed thalido- 
mide in Britain through a pharmaceu- 
tical subsidiary until 1961, has agreed 
to pay $12,500 to each set of parents 
in consideration of their suffering and 
expenses. A lump sum of $15 million 
will be distributed to 340 of the chil- 
dren who were not part of a 1968 set- 
tlement involving 58 children. In addi- 
tion, $35 million will be paid into a 
charitable trust for all the children in 
seven yearly installments of $5,000,000. 
AS a protection against possible erosion 
by inflation, there is an escalation clause 
that could increase each payment: by 
10%. To the individual child, the pro- 
posed settlement will be worth between 
$250,000 and $375,000. The amount of 
payment will be determined by the ex- 
tent of physical disability, which will 
be assessed by a panel of medical ex- 
perts appointed by the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

The improved settlement proposal 
(Distillers had initially offered $6,000,- 
000) was a personal victory for David 
Mason, a London art dealer whose ten- 
year-old daughter was born crippled 
because of the drug. Mason had to con- 
tend with not only Distillers but scores 
of other angry thalidomide parents who 
wanted to take the company’s earlier 
offers. As a result of his holding out 
for a larger settlement, Mason received 
abusive phone calls, bomb threats, and 
was even punched while walking in 
London. The new offer by Distillers 
was also a triumph for the London Sun- 
day Times, which risked a contempt 
of court citation to publicize the par- 
ents’ dilemma. 

Distillers will hardly be bled by the 
payments, which for tax purposes can 
be subtracted from its gross profits—an 
income that last year amounted to some 
$150 million. Britain's corporate-tax 
rate (5096) will automatically halve the 
company's riet payout, and tax conces- 
sions for the establishment of the trust 
fund will reduce the sum even more. 
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No Nudes Is... 


Brazil's prim, puritanical military 
government, which last January banned 
certain erotic drawings by Pablo Picas- 
so as obscene, has moved ahead with 
its campaign to keep the country pure 
and clean. In a tough new press-cen- 
sorship decree, it banned 60 foreign and 
domestic magazines—including Play- 
boy, Penthouse, Lui and, curiously, the 
German newsmagazine Der Spiegel 
— because they offended "morality and 
proper behavior" by exploiting erotic 
themes. The decree also provided that 
all magazines circulating in Brazil must 
henceforth submit copies to police cen- 
sors to determine whether they conform 
to government standards. If the jour- 
nals are not approved, the distribution 
of all future issues will be held up for in- 
spection by the smut hounds. 

The new law comes on the heels of 
a general crackdown on political com- 
ment within Brazil. Two weeks ago, po- 
lice stopped the presses of Opiniáo, а 
liberal magazine that has frequently 
been critical of the military rulers. Cen- 
sors have also been assigned fo mon- 
itor the operations of newspapers that 
dared to defy the government's ban on 
speculation about the presidential suc- 
cession. Considering the fact that nu- 
bile maidens on Rio's beaches regularly 
display almost as much epidermis as 
do Penthouse pets, many Brazilians 
thought the campaign against girlie 
magazines a bit quixotic. What was the 
purpose? an inquisitive reporter asked 
a police spokesman. His straight-faced 
answer: "The artistic nude is going to 
be abolished." 


GIRLS WALKING ON RIO BEACH 


ала books like Boss. 


GITTELSON ACTS THE BOSS 


TRUDEAU BEATS THE BAND 


About 1.200 Canadian Liberal Par- 
ty workers and their wives went wild 
for the drummer Who sat in with the 
Renaissance rock group at Ottawa's 
Chateau Laurier hotel. Flailing away 
at the snares, Prime Minister Pierre Él- 
liott Trudeau managed to make his own 
music. Said Jean-Guy Morin, the reg- 
ular Renaissance drummer, “His left 
hand wasn't all that good, but then his 
right hand wasn't much either." After 
Trudeau had returned to the dance 
floor. Morin had another thought: 
"Maybe if I practice, 1 could be Prime 

Minister." | 
s 
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Daily News Columnist Mike Royko. 
When she saw the book for sale, the 
mayor's wife, "Sis," was so incensed she 
got one chain of Chicago supermarkets 
to remove it from its shelves. It was soon 
put back, however, and it has now been 
made into a musical that will open in 
Chicago’s suburban Forum Theater 
next month. Hizzoner is played by Lar- 
ry Gittelson, who, when he isn't acting, 
. works as a floriculturist with 
? the Chicago Park District. 
How long he will have the 
city job may be a question. 
During rehearsals, his home 
phone is answered by a taped 
message: "This is Richard J. 
Daley. de king—uh—de boss 
—de mare of Chicago. This 
call is being handled by 
my Democratic—uh—auto- 
matic machine. Everything 
in Chicago is handled by my 
automatic machine." 
п 

Lady Bird Johnson was 
back in Washington, D.C., 
for the first time since her 
husband lay in state there 
three months ago. At the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, she 
unveiled a bronze bust of 
Sam Rayburn, the Speaker of 
the House for 17 years. 
“Lyndon always loved to think of him- 
self as one of the “Speaker's boys,’ " she 
said. In Manhattan, Mrs. Johnson was 
greeted with a standing ovation by the 
audience of Irene, the same heavily sug- 
ared musical that got an enthusiastic mi- 
nority review by Theatergoer Richard 
Nixon. 

a 

All mellow and moist-eyed, Frank Si- 
natra had finally made it. The Kenne- 
dys may have snubbed him because of 
his underworld connections. Richard 
Nixon may have regretted his lack of 
gallantry with Columnist Maxine Chesh- 
ire. But now all was forgiven. There 
Frank was in the White House, singing 
ten of his old favorites for visiting Ital- 
ian Premier Giulio Andreotti. The Pres- 
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SINATRA LIVES IT UP WITH FRIENDS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


ident himself led the stana; ^ 
after ОГ Man River and cal 
iting star "the Washington Ме. 
of entertainment.” Afterward, Siu ЙТ 
went back to his newly rented [ПОШ 
ington town house and gave a рап 4US.ch 
a few friends, including Spiro Agnes 
Hanging over the saloon-sized багу 
a plaque with the proverb: “Living 
is the best revenge.” 
a 
Visiting Actress-Activist Shi 
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face. There was nothing silly або шуй: 
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women, whom she had been alloweflie Ameri 
hand pick (she chose a represent ghetto 
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ajo Indian, a black civil rights %О теге 
a George Wallace convention dei ‘ound s 
and a twelve-year-old girl). Shirley T 
on her way to China to visit Mme4 
Yat-sen, Teng Ying-chao, wife оор 
En-lai and Chiang Ching. witem 
Tse-tung. Shirley also hoped to 0, 
with Mao and Chou how ү 
managed to stay revolutionary û уу sold 6 
an elderly age.” As for ony a Кр ten c 
all decided that he's the sexiest 9 But it 
the world.” КШ 
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the gittin’ is good,” a typical reggae be- 
gan. While reggae retains a core of sen- 
suality and haunting folk wisdom (“1 
can see clearly now that the rain must 
fall ...”), the theme of today's reggae is 
emphatically one of social protest. It is 
often menacing, as in the Wailers’ new 
single, Slave Driver: 


Every time I hear you crack the 
whip 

My blood runs cold. 

Slave driver, the table is turned, 

Гуе got your fire, 

You're gonna get burned. 


So socially activist have reggae lyr- 
ics become that they were a highly ef- 
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REGGAE SINGER JOHNNY NASH 
A spicy island beat. 


fective political weapon in the last Ja- 
maican election in February 1972, 
when Michael Manley, head of the op- 
position People's National Party, hired 
Reggae Singer-Composer Clancy Ec- 
cles as his campaign consultant. First 
Eccles converted the reggae hit Better 
Must Come (“Let the power fall, beat 
down Babylon!") into the party anthem. 
*Next he supplied disc jockeys with 
rhythmic campaign slogans. Then he as- 
sembled a morality play, casting Man- 
ley as Joshua—rewriting the last line of 
his own reggae song Rod of Correction 
and substituting the name of Prime 
Minister Hugh Shearer in "King Pha- 
raoh's army was drownded.” 

In self-defense, Shearer banned po- 
litical songs from the radio, but sound 
systems men carried them to the vil- 
lages. No one knows, of course, how sig- 
nificant their message was to the elec- 
torate, but the fact is that the Prime 
Minister was roundly defeated to the ac- 
companiment of a reggae rhythm. 
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Classical Records 


Among the best of recent, releases: 

Schubert-Mahler Lieder (Jessye Nor- 
man, soprano, accompanied by Irwin 
Gage, piano, Philips; $6.98). In her first 
solo recording released in the U.S., Jes- 
sye Norman, 26, leaves no doubt that 
she is worth listening to. Soaring from 
plummy contralto to luminous soprano, 
her range is flexible if not yet altogeth- 
er secure. Her sound is heavy for the in- 
timacy of lieder; yet underlying Jessye 
Norman’s dark, lustrous voice, one de- 
tects a true lirica spinto that some day 
perhaps could rival Leontyne Price's. 

Barenboim Conducts Elgar's Sympho- 
ny No. 2 in E-Flat, Opus 63 (London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Columbia; $5.98). 
Wildly famous in his day, the stately, 
sunlit tonal landscapes of Sir Edward 
Elgar withered before the 20th centu- 
ry's neoclassic revolt. Elgar died nearly 
forgotten in 1934. In this stylish read- 
ing of the E-flat symphony Daniel Ba- 
renboim takes a fresh look at the el- 
egant Edwardian, holding a course of 
gentle restraint against an exuberance 
of leaping octaves and rolling timpani. 
Barenboim reclaims the Elgar grandeur 
without losing any of the buoyancy that 
captivated 19th century audiences. 

Bruch: Two Violin Concertos (Yehudi ; 
Menuhin, soloist, plays Concerto No. 1 
in G Minor and No. 2 in D Minor, Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, ‘Sir Adrian 
Boult conducting, Angel; $5.98). The 
G Minor Violin Concerto was an in- 
stant success, but to Max Bruch’s sor- 
row his second violin concerto won only 
initial acclaim that soon faded. While 
the world applauded the G Minor, the 
neglected D Minor remained Bruch’s 
favorite. Now Yehudi Menuhin has re- 
corded the pair in a performance of 
such luscious tone and melodic charm 
that even Bruch’s duckling is at last a 
swan. 

The New Trumpet (Gerard Schwarz, 
trumpet, Ursula Oppens, piano, play Pe- 
ter Maxwell Davies’ Sonata for Trum- 
pet and Piano, Lucia Dlugozewski's 
Space Is a Diamond, and William Hel- 
lerman’s Passages 13-The Fire, None- 
such; $2.98). All too often avant-garde 
music looms as a forbidding wilderness 
of inhospitable sounds. Not this al- 
bum of contemporary trumpet music 
performed by versatile Trumpeter 
Schwarz. The Sonata by Davies, who 
also composed the opera Taverner, is se- 
quential but melodic. Composer Dlu- 
gozewski, who studied with Varèse, em- 
ploys a variety of mutes and 
experimental techniques without sacri- 
ficing emotional content. Composer 
Hellerman, a Columbia University fac- 
ulty member, utilizes tape to heighten 
musical tension and not merel У 
sound effect. In his performan 
Schwarz gives us swooping gliss: 
simultaneous playing and singing tech 
nique, and he stretches IMF 
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feat that is in itself worth the price of 
the record. “и Joan Downs 


At Last, 
The Energy Message 


The speech took six months to pre- 
pare. Its content was so important and 
complex that key Administration offi- 
cials including Foreign Affairs Adviser 
Henry Kissinger, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency Administrator William 
Ruckelshaus and Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz spent long hours contrib- 
uting their expertise to it. Despite all 
the time and talent expended, however, 
President Nixon’s special message on 
energy was somewhat disappointing. 
For a nation that has only 6% of the 
world’s population, yet consumes one- 
third of the global energy production, 
it simply did not go far enough. 

Critics in Congress and elsewhere 
lost no time in pointing out the glaring 
deficiencies in the message, especially 
in the areas of research and develop- 
ment and conservation of energy. But 
they also recognized that at a time when 
the nation was undergoing shortages of 
gasoline and fuel oil, Nixon’s actions 
and recommendations would help alle- 
viate the growing energy crisis. 

Challenge. As a first step, the Pres- 
ident scrapped the 14-year-old oil quota 
system, which sets periodic limits and 
tariffs on oil imports. That system had 
worked when the U.S. produced more 
oil than it consumed; its purpose was 
to protect the high-cost domestic indus- 
try from low-cost foreign imports. But 
since 1970, when the nation's growing 

energy needs turned it into a net oil im- 
porter (the U.S. currently is importing 
an estimated 6,000,000 bbl. per day), 
the quota system has proved to be un- 
wieldy, inflexible and a hindrance to oil- 
industry planners, who could never be 


i "certain of future foreign supplies. For 


example, uncertainty over supplies of 


OFFSHORE OIL PRODUCTION PLATFORM, CONNECTED TO SEVERAL WELLS, IN OPERATION IN GULF OF MEXICO 


crude oil from abroad has been a prime 
reason that the industry has not built 
enough new refineries at home. This 
lack of capacity is largely: responsible 
for the present fuel-oil and gasoline 
shortages. Now, with the quota system 
abolished, there will be no quantitative 
restrictions on the inflow of foreign oil. 

In addition, the President set up a 
new system of fees—to be paid by im- 
porters—that keeps foreign oil prices 
above U.S. levels and thus favors do- 
mestic industry. That should encourage 
the U.S. oil industry to explore for new 
sources of domestic oil and prevent the 
nation from becoming dangerously de- 
pendent on foreign suppliers. Because 
the fees are higher for refined products 
than for crude, the system also provides 
an incentive for American oil compa- 
nies to build new refining facilities at 
home. As an added incentive, compa- 
nies that build and expand refineries will 
be allowed to import up to 75% of the 
capacity of their new facilities for five 
years without paying fees. 

То make more domestic oil and nat- 
ural gas available, Nixon ordered the In- 
terior Department to triple by.1979 the 
amount of offshore acreage annually 
leased by the Federal Government to 
oil companies. The order will encourage 
further exploitation of the U.S.’s rich re- 
serves on the continental shelf with new 
and environmentally safe techniques. 
Administration experts estimate that 
the additional offshore drilling alone 
could raise oil production by 1.5 bil- 
lion bbl. a year (or 16% of projected de- 
mand in. 1985) and gas production by 
5 trillion cu. ft. (20% of demand). 

All of these policies were put into ef- 
fect with a stroke of the presidential 
pen. But many other recommendations 
їп Nixon’s energy message depend on 
congressional action. Most important is 
a measure that strikes at the root cause 
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The Vortex of Evil 


THE ORPHAN 
by DAVID RABE 


Viet Nam is a dark, broody ob- 
session at the heart of David Rabe's 
three dramas. The Basic Training of 
Pavlo Hummel turned a man into an 
infantry cog and spun him off to com- 
bat and death. In Sticks and Bones, 
which CBS refused to air after com- 
plaints from local stations (TIME, 
March 19), a blind veteran returned 
to his bland-as-cornflakes family and 
found that they could not stomach his 
20-20 insight on the U.S. and the war. 
In The Orphan, at off-Broadway's Pub- 
lic Theater, Viet Nam is not actively 
present except as Rabe attempts to re- 
late it to the problem of evil through- 
out human existence. Often as silly and 
awkward as it is ambitious, the play 
nonetheless bears the mark of a dra- 
matist who dares and cares. 

The bulk of the play is a retelling 
of the Oresteia legend, and it makes for 
some restive or torpid listening depend- 
ing on the playgoer’s mood. The basic 
story line is intact. With his fleet be- 
calmed on the way to Troy, Agamem- 
non (W.B. Brydon) sacrifices his daugh- 
ter Iphigenia to win the gods’ favor. His 
embittered wife Clytemnestra takes a 
lover, Aegisthus, who murders Aga- 
memnon upon his return from the war. 
The dead king’s son, Orestes, goaded to 
revenge by his sister Electra, proceeds 
to murder his mother and Aegisthus. 
Rabe. has drastically minimized Elec- 
tra’s role, but he provides two Cly- 
temnestras, possibly to differentiate the 
mother's grief from the lust and venge- 
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fulness of the mistress (Rae Allen). 

The strained pseudopoetic rhetoric 
and portentous declamatory style re- 
mind one of Maxwell Anderson scal- 
ing his molehills of dramatic verse. An 
intermittent side-bar monologue fea- 
tures an innocuous-looking Manson- 
family girl casually relating the horrors 
of the Sharon Tate murders with a lu- 
briciously contented purr. Together 
with the repeated cue name of My Lai 
and references to the slaughter of in- 
nocents, of whom Iphigenia is the first, 
Rabe’s intent is clear to the point of di- 
dactic overkill—to make the curse and 
crimes of the House of Atreus appear 
to be the inevitable pattern of all hu- 
man behavior. 

To the Greeks, the Oresteia was an 
exemplary tale of moral downfall de- 
signed to evoke pity and terror. Rabe’s 
tone is pejorative, like that of a pros- 
ecuting attorney who is pressing play- 
goers to confess that all men are bloody- 
minded beasts. There is no court of 
appeal in The Orphan. God is dead, ab- 
solute power has produced absolute cor- 
ruption and society is a cracked veneer 
of hypocrisy. 

With such a grim, bleak view, re- 
lentlessly abetted by Jeff Bleckner’s stol- 
idly reverential direction, there is little 
room for such diversionary tactics as en- 
tertainment or such revisionist behavior 
as love and the spontaneous response 
of one human being to another. Only 
one actor seems to escape the arid dog- 
matism of the evening—Marcia Jean 
Kurtz as Clytemnestra the mother. 
When she pleads for her daughter’s life, 
she reveals a tenacity and a tenderness 
that banish all curses and shame all 
crimes. a T.E. Kalem 
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MARCIA JEAN KURTZ, RAE ALLEN & W.B. BRYDON IN “THE ORPHAN” 


Lubricious purrs and didactic overkill, 
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Turning the Other Cheek 


First Richard Nixon. Now Pope 
Paul VI. Few more unlikely suitors 
could be imagined to come acourting 
at the doorstep of that aging anti-Christ, 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Last week 
there was the Vatican's staid Sacred 
Congregation for the Evangelization of 
Peoples, proclaiming in its weekly bul- 
letin that Chairman Mao’s thoughts 
contained “Christian reflections.” 

The ideological overtures appeared 
in a study printed by Fides, the mission- 
ary congregation’s news agency. Unlike 
Soviet Communism, which Fides stig- 
matized as pragmatic and economic, 
Maoist doctrine is "a moral socialism 
of thought and conduct.” The People’s 
Republic of China “looks toward the 
mystique of disinterested work for oth- 
ers, to inspiration to justice, to exalta- 
поп of a simple and frugal life, to re- 
habilitation of the rural masses and to 
a mixing of social classes." 

On Christianity’s behalf, the report 
reminded readers that Pope John XXIII 
and Pope Paul had put forth a similar 
system of social thought in their encyc- 
licals Pacem in terris and Populorum 
progressio. The papal social doctrines, 
the article suggested, ^must have come 
to the notice of the Peking leaders who 
may find in them the best evidence that 
religion, and Christianity in particular, 
is not a leechlike superstition but a gen- 
uine servant of man and, therefore, also 
of Chinese man." 

'The study eventually got round to 
pointing out that Maoist Marxism is 
atheistic, that the Chinese party is “full 
of prejudices against religion" and that 
the church in China is still "severely 
treated and oppressed.” Nonetheless, it 
hoped that "the opening of China to 
the world" would provide "a path to 
contacts with the Holy See.” 


CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-TUNG 
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The icy mood between Mao’s Chi- 
na and Paul’s Vatican has been thaw- 
ing ever since 1970, when China re- 
leased Missionary Bishop James Walsh 
after twelve years’ imprisonment. Lat- 
er the same year, on his tour through 
East Asia, the Pope stopped in Hong 
Kong to celebrate a Mass during which 
he delivered “а message of unity and 
love to all the Chinese people wher- 
ever they may be.” At the time, the Vat- 
ican’s “foreign minister,’ Archbishop 
Agostino Casaroli, described the Pope’s 
speech as an explicit gesture to Com- 
munist China, 

Pharisees. Many churches in Chi- 
na today are used as warehouses and 
factories. No one in the West—and 
probably no one in China—knows how 
many believing members are left of 
the. 3,500,000 Roman Catholics who 
existed in China before the Communist 
takeover in 1949. Still, a small pro- 
government group called the Patriotic 
Association of Chinese Catholics was 
supported and even encouraged by the 
party in the late “SOs and early '60s. 
The group even consecrated a number 
of bishops—never recognized by Rome 
—but was suppressed again during the 
Red Guard revolutions. Since 1971, 
however, a few showcase churches have 
been periodically open. 

One U.S. Catholic foe of Commu- 
nist China was incensed by the Fides ar- 
ticle. Said Right-Wing Jesuit Journalist 
Daniel Lyons: “Mao’s ideas are no more 
Christian than Hitler's were. Hitler also 
fed the poor—when it served his pur- 
pose. We have the right to expect Vat- 
ican spokesmen to speak out like Christ 
against the Pharisees and not to try to 
create dialogue with them by compro- 
mising Christian teachings." 

Lyons' rhetoric is intemperate and 
hardly typical of mainstream Catholic 
opinion. But the Vatican shift, which 
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changes." Although the researchers be- 
lieve that encounter groups sometimes 
offer "momentary relief from alien- 
ation," they warn that the groups can 
be dangerous and that their "danger is 
not counter-balanced by high gain." 
Maliver himself admits that “there 
seem to be clear-cut positive effects for 
some participants." But he believes that 
"the encounter house" is badly in need 
of a cleanup. Although the growth cen- 
ters where encounter flourishes often in- 
sist that their aim is not to treat emo- 
tional disturbances but to enrich life for 
normal men and women, the groups in 


” 


"as much as $12.000 each week. 
"Name any psychiatric symptom." Mal- 
iver writes, "and Casriel will tell you 
how long it will: take him to eradicate 
it." According to Maliver, Casriel prom- 
ises patients “ап accelerated re-educa- 
tion of your ‘ABCs.’ A = affect-feelings- 
emotions. B=behavior-act-actions. 
C — cognition-attitudes-thoughts." 

His approach. similar to Arthur Ja- 
nov's "primal scream" therapy, is to 
teach members of his groups "to grab 
hold of a feeling—any feeling—and ex- 
press it in a series of yells, screams and 
moans which increase in volume to 
almost unbearable intensity.” Over- 
wrought, the patient is then soothed by 
the rest of his group, as well as by Cas- 
riel, if he is present, or by one of the ex- 


ENCOUNTER GROUP IN ACTION AT ESALEN INSTITUTE, BIG SUR, CALIF. 


"The artificial, the shoddy and the absurd." 


fact attract many people in need of ther- 
apy. Nevertheless, there is rarely any 
screening to keep out those most likely 
to be harmed when buried problems 
surface. i 

Even more dangerous is the fact that 
most leaders, Maliver says, are either 
amateurs whose only “training” was 
their own participation in groups, or 
“marginally trained” professionals such 
as psychologists who dropped out of 
graduate school. These leaders are ill- 
equipped to deal with serious emotional 
problems, take no responsibility for 
what they do, and are unwilling to let 
trained investigators take a close look 
at their results. Their methods, more- 
over, tend to be either useless absur- 
dities or destructive assaults on the 
often fragile psyches of encounter en- 
thusiasts—or victims. 

Among the offending leaders, 
Maliver cites Manhattan’s Dr. Daniel 
Casriel, a physician who, says Maliver, 
admits that he was dismissed from his 
analytic institute and appears to make 
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patients who run most of Casriel's 
groups. No effort is made to understand 
the emotions that have so painfully 
—and dangerously—been aroused. 
Casriel’s technique is one version of 
what Maliver calls “psychological ka- 
rate,” an approach that precipitously 
strips away emotional defenses “in the 
naive view that by recognizing their 
pathological sides, people will automat- 
ically become healthy.” In fact, with- 
out the careful preparatory steps taken 
in professional psychotherapy, such rec- 
ognition can Cause serious psycholog- 
ical damage. The effect is similar to that 
in encounter groups where participants 
are psychologically assaulted under the 
guise of “openness” or “honesty.” P. 
Summing up his own view of en- 
counter, Maliver cites a position paper — 
issued by the American Group Psycho- 
therapy Association. Its key statement: —— 
"A much lower incidence of adverse 
side effects produced by a drug would 
cause its immediate withdrawal from — ' 
the marketplace by federal authorities." 
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Dubuffet: Realism 
As Absurdity 


"I would like people to see my work 
as a rehabilitation of scorned values 
and, in any case, make no mistake about 
it, a work of ardent celebration." 
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Thus Jean Dubuffet, 71, the ex-wine 
merchant from Le Havre, described 
| the paintings that have earned him a 
| reputation as France’s most eminent 
| living artist as well as its official cul- 

ture scourge. The three decades of his 
Output now displayed in an enormous 
e retrospective at Manhattan's Guggen- 
heim Museum resemble a 
strip-mining operation. With 
indefatigable and clamorous 
gusto, Dubuffet has chewed 
А up whole tracts of land once 
thought to be outside culture. 
This is the territory he calls 
art brut—'raw art." Its land- 
scape includes the gay scrib- 
blings of children, the darker 
grotesqueries of. madmen's 
art and the limitless reper- 
tory of graffiti and folk im- 
ages—naive, threatening, bi- 
zarre or just plain corny 
—that lies between. 

Dubuffet’s position is 
odd. The products of a foe of 
“orthodox” beauty, his tarry 
clumps of mud and orange 
peel, decorate half the bon 
bourgeois salons of Paris. 
The author of many eloquent 
tracts, he speaks in defense 
of incoherence and illiteracy 
as poetic principles. An in- 
tellectual and a close friend 
of such literary eminences as 
Raymond Queneau, Jean 
Paulhan and Francois Ponge, 
he has based 30 years of 
work on the premise that 
Western culture is a gro- 
tesque irrelevancy. Dubuffet 
is indeed a quintessentially 
French figure. - 

Despite the ritual assurances in the 
Guggenheim catalogue that Dubuffet is 
still a subversive force, the flurry and 
scandals that once attended his shows 
have died. Whatever else he may be do- 
ing, he is not—as a New York critic 
claimed in 1948—"debasing and per- 
verting the very nature of art.” His 
crude little turnip-men and personages 
compounded, apparently, of excrement 
and butterfly wings,-his animals and ob- 

jects in all their quirkish black humor 
with (lately) their deadpan repetition of 
red and blue stripes within the wiggling 
k contours, are ọnly pictures after all. 
кы. They have altogether lost their shock. 
S Most of them are now drained of their 
power even to surprise. Some look or- 

ental to the point of sleekness. To 
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an extent that nobody would have pre- 
dicted 15 years ago, they have entered 
the canon of belle peinture: what tract 
of paint surface could be more graze- 
able than the richly troweled field on 
which Dubuffet's Cow in a Black Mead- 
ow stands mooing soulfully. the hilar- 
ious bovine essence of solitude? 

The required view of Dubuffet is 
that of the artist as noble savage. In the 
words of the French critic Georges Lim- 
bour, he is driven by “а dedication to 
total liberty from all rules and conven- 
tions of representation" to "reject all 
previous knowledge—in short, to rein- 
vent his art and his methods for every 
new production." Ostensibly, Dubuffet 


JEAN DUBUFFET IN PARIS 
The past oppresses him. 


would like to escape European psychol- 
ogy and history. The past oppresses him. 
Originality means innocence. Yet his 
paintings are undeniably full of rules, 
conventions and accepted signs taken 
over from other art forms. The short- 
hand of child drawing—the wavy con- 
tours and schematic figures, the jammed 
and frontally flattened space—is as im- 
portant to a Dubuffet like Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle as perspective space is 
in a Perugino. Dubuffet used these tech- 
niques deliberately to discover how lu- 
dicrous, violent or absurd an image a 
given set of conventions could carry 
within the context of modern painting. 
His drawing is stylish to the point of 
mannerism, Indeed his pictures depend 
on that context more than his admirers 
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Mass., was motley, to say the least. 
Along with serious competitors from a 
dozen countries, there were college kids 
out for a lark, aging jocks in flowered 
bathing suits competing on a dare, 
drinking companions who planned to 
pace themselves with stops at wayside 
taverns and—officially for only the sec- 
ond year—women of all ages. Alfred 
Ventrillo, a sightless, 65-year-old pen- 
sioner, was running “to inspire blind 
people.” Author Erich Segal was toting 
a portable microphone to record his on- 
the-run comments for a TV show. Sauer 
danced nervously to loosen up his legs. 


Later he recalled thinking: "It's finally . 


here. You've been waking up in the mid- 
dle of the night wondering about it, and 
here it is such a beautiful day, the nicest 
atmosphere you can imagine.” 

When the starter's gun sounded at 
high noon, the runners crowded their 
way past the old Congregational 
Church, wound down a country lane, 
and then began to string out along 
Route 135. As the front runners passed 
through the outlying suburbs and head- 
ed toward Newton and its infamous 
Heartbreak Hill, a wickedly long climb 
six miles from the finish line in Boston, 
they were cheered on by more than 
500,000 spectators lining the route. 
Children darted into the street offering 
slices of oranges and cups of Gatorade; 
one homeowner charitably placed his 
lawn sprinkler in the middle of the road 
to cool the runners as they panted by in 
the unseasonable 73° heat. А 

As expected, Finland's Olavi Suo- 
malainen, the defending champion and 
this year’s favorite, held a comfortable 
lead after 17 miles. Then he suffered a 
heat cramp and, gripping his side, he 
began to falter. Jon Anderson overtook 
Suomalainen on Heartbreak Hill and 
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went on to win the laurel wreath with 
the winning time of 2 hr. 16 min. 3 
sec. Tom Fleming, a senior at William 
Patterson College in Wayne, N.J., fin- 
ished second, ahead of the ailing Finn. 
Afterward, Anderson, 23, a Cornell 
graduate and conscientious objector 
who is working as a hospital dishwash- 
er in lieu of military service, clasped 
Fleming and exclaimed: “Hey, Tom! 
One-two for America! That's not bad!" 

Meanwhile, back on the asphalt, 
Sauer was rhythmically striding along, 
passing runners on the final torturous 
upgrade and deciding that Heartbreak 
Hill was not so tough after all. Alas, a 
few miles from the finish, the heat and 
an ailing foot suddenly got to him and 
he remembers “an overwhelming urge 
to give up.” But he kept going, thinking, 
he said later, “about the kids back home 
and how I couldn't let them down.” 
Finally, he staggered across the finish 
line with a clocking of 3 hr. 27 min. that 
was good for 675th place. 

Despite that showing, Sauer felt al- 
most as elated as Anderson and Flem- 
ing. “When I wake up tomorrow,” he 
said, “food will taste better and the air 
will smell fresher. That is what comes 
from running.” Then, picking his way 
through runners lying prostrate on the 
locker-room floor and podiatrists busily 
lancing blisters, Dave Sauer wearily 
headed for home. “In this day of sports 
commercialism,” he said, “it’s refresh- 
ing to have a sport like running. There 
is a place in this country for people who 
enjoy hard work and a little pain.” 


Quarterback Sneak 


On the football field last sea: 
Oklahoma used its devastating V 
bone-T offense to win the 
Conference title, the Sugar Bow 
the No. 2 ranking in the national polls. 
Off the field, the Sooners tried a vari- 
ation on the old quarterback sneak that 
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OKLAHOMA QUARTERBACK KERRY JACKSON 
Trying to help. 


last week caused them to forfeit, re- 
troactively, eight victories in which 
Freshman Kerry Jackson had partic- 
ipated. According to Big Eight inves- 
tigators, Quarterback Jackson and Cen- 
ter Mike Phillips; who was on the 
freshman team, had been ineligible to 
play. Reason: their grade transcripts 
from Galveston Ball High School in 
Texas had been doctored—no one 
would say by whom—in order to qual- 
ify them for athletic scholarships. 

Reactions to the scandal were var- 

ied. Assistant Coach Bill Michael; who, 
according to the university, “admitted 
knowing about the tampering,” turned 
in his resignation. Head Coach Chuck 
Fairbanks, who has since moved on to 
the pros as coach of the New England 
Patriots, denied any knowledge of the 
hanky-panky and added that “I would 
not hesitate to offer Bill Michael a 
job." Alas, Fairbanks added, he had 
"no vacancies." Bob Devaney, athletic 
director of Big Eight Runner-up Ne- 
braska, was ready to accept the con- 
ference championship for the Corn- 
huskers because “if Jackson had played 
for our team, we might have won the 
title, too.” Penn State Coach Joe Pa- 
terno, whose Nittany Lions lost to the 
Sooners 14-0 in the Sugar Bowl, want- 
ed no tainted glory. “Our players and 
the Oklahoma players know who won 
the game,” he said. 

As for Jackson, the first black quar- 
terback at Oklahoma, he broke down 
and cried when informed of the scan- 
dal. Though cleared of any complicity, 
he and Phillips lost their scholarships 


and playing eligibility for one year. Bar- - 


ry Switzer, the present head coach, tried 
to be consoling: "I tried to explain [to 
Jackson] that these people changed the 
transcript because they thought they 
ere trying to help him. 


The Women’s Woman 


As a top Broadway hit of the 1930s, 
The Women was one of the earliest 
Women's Liberation plays in the U.S. 
After countless performances through- 
out the world, The Women returns to 
Broadway this week. TIME Associate 
Editor Gerald Clarke talked with its au- 
thor, Clare Boothe Luce. 


“The play calls for a blonde seduc- 
tress, and they cast it with a sultry bru- 
nette,” complained Clare Boothe Luce. 
“Now they’re trying to persuade me to 
rewrite it for her. 1 would have thought 
that no one would ask me to rewrite 
the characters of a play that is 37 years 
old.” She paused before adding the ob- 
vious: “I, of course, have no intention 
of doing it." Once as famous for her 
sharp tongue as for her beauty, she is 
mellower now (she celebrated her 70th 
birthday this month), but not so mel- 
low as to rewrite her best-known play. 
When TAe Women is revived on Broad- 
way this week, after two weeks of try- 
outs, the changes will be in the cast: a 
blonde seductress will replace Lainie 
Kazan, the temperamental brunette 
who refused to wear a blonde wig for 
the role. 

For Mrs. Luce, the revival has al- 
ready been an exercise in déjà vu. 
Though she, like many younger wom- 
en in the women's movement, sees the 
play almost as a tract for Women's Lib, 
the out-of-town critics, like their 
predecessors a generation ago, were 
shocked that а woman could say such 
spiteful things about other women. 
"They just do not like to think that there 
could ever have existed this particular 
streak in women,” she says with a laugh. 
“It is most chivalrous of them. But what 
annoys me just a little is that reviewers 
even now, after all the years I have 
fought and pleaded and written about 
the cause of women, persist in pictur- 
ing me as an enemy of my own sex. 
Every time a woman opens her mouth 
about another woman she is supposed 
to be giving her final view about her 
sex. This is, of course, unconscious male 
chauvinism. 

“Actually,” she continues, stopping 
only to puff an ever-present Kent cig- 
arette, “the play is a satire. Anyone who 
understands a satirist’s mind knows that 
he is someone who is deeply disappoint- 
ed and takes his revenge in poking fun 
at the objects of his disillusionment.” 
Mrs. Luce’s disillusionment was with 
her pre-Women life in the café society 
of the 1920s and 1930s where rich wom- 
en with nothing better to do turned on 
themselves. "It was a life I did not like," 
she says firmly, underlining every word. 
“The expectation of my youth was that 
women were on the road to liberation. 
But I discovered that it was still not a 
world where a woman could make a 
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Yearbook. “In every marriage there are 
two marriages," she wrote: “His and 
hers. His is better ... What man now 
calls woman's natural feminine mental- 
ity is the unnatural slave mentality he 
forced on her, just as he forced it on 
the blacks. He made her the 'house nig- 
ger. In the end, man dropped the shack- 
les from woman's body only because 
he had succeeded in fastening them on 
her mind. Man did not grant woman 
the vote until he was reasonably cer- 
tain that her slave mentality had 
become second nature and that she 
would not act to bring about her own 
emancipation." 

Despite her age, it is still clear what 
Photographer Cecil Beaton meant when 
he described Mrs. Luce as “most 
drenchingly beautiful"—she still has a 
great, lingering beauty, with a near per- 
fect profile. Several unsuccessful oper- 
ations for double cataracts have left her 
somewhat frail, however, and she finds 
that she is usually too tired these days 
to attend the theater, one of her great 
loves. But she was tempted to make an 
exception—and break her rule about 
her own first nights—to attend the open- 
ing of The Women. She finally decided 
against it. “It will probably be my last 
play on Broadway,” she says, “and I am 
terribly eager to see it. But I fear that 
would be unlikely.” 


Static for Public TV 


For more than six months public 
broadcasting has been embattled by an 
attempt by the Nixon Administration 
to gain veto power over all programs. 


The- Administration's instrument has ^ 


been the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, an independent Government 
board that used to be little more than a 
conduit for the limited federal funds de- 
voted to public TV. But after Nixon ap- 
pointees gained a majority on the board 
last fall, the CPB suddenly took on a new 
purpose. It not only withheld funds for 
many public-affairs programs but also 
demanded the power to Kill privately 
financed programs that would be trans- 
mitted on Government-financed inter- 
connection facilities. In protest, the 
heads of many of the 233 local stations 
gathered in Washington last month to 
fight what seemed like an attempt at 
Government censorship. Several mem- 
bers of the CPB, including Chairman 
Thomas Curtis, a former Republican 
Congressman from Missouri, finally 
agreed to an elaborate compromise that 
would have allowed the CPB control 
over all Government-funded programs 
but would have given it only partial con- 
trol over other programs. 

Curtis apparently thought that the 
compromise would be acceptable to the 
President. Not so. After 48 hours of in- 
tense pressure from the White House, 


‘which continued to demand total con- 


trol by the CPB, ten of the 14 members 
rejected the plan. Discouraged, Curtis 
resigned last week, leaving public TV 
ttled than before. 
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. Princeton University scholar, whose 
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Divorced. Dr. Alexander Comfort, 
53, British biologist, gerontologist and 
author (The Power House, Come Out 
to Play), and lately one of science's most 
approving analysts of group sex (TIME, 
Jan. 8); and Ruth Comfort; after 29 
years of marriage, one son; in London. 
п 
Died. Istvan Kertesz, 43, music di- 
rector of the Cologne Opera and one of 
the half-dozen top jet-traveling conduc- 
tors; by drowning when swept out to sea 
while swimming in the Mediterranean 
near Tel Aviv, where he was guest con- 
ductor of the Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Born and trained in Hungary, 
Kertesz conducted his first concert at 
age 19, soon became conductor of Hun- 
gary's Gyór Philharmonic and the Bu- 
dapest State Opera. Armed with vast op- $ 
eratic and symphonic repertories, the 
quiet, authoritative maestro moved to 
Germany in 1957, made his American 
debut in Detroit in 1961, and in the past 
decade appeared annually in some 120 
performances in the U.S. and abroad. | 
a E 


Died. Lawrance Thompson, 67, 


official biography of his longtime friend 
(Robert Frost: The Years of Triumph, 
1915-1938) revealed a dark side of the 
supposedly kindly, curmudgeonly old 
poet, that of a petty, cantankerous 
schemer—and earned Thompson a 
1970 Pulitzer Prize; after a long illness; 
in Princeton, N J. 


п 

Died. J. Preston Levis, 71, gruff, ag- 
gressive leader of Owens-Illinois during 
the glass company’s rapid expansion af- 
ter World War II; in Toledo. Levis was e 
a plant manager in his family-owned Il- 
linois Glass Co. when the firm merged 
with the Owens Bottle Co. in 1929 and 
Levis’ cousin became the first Owens-ll- 
linois president. By 1941, Levis himself 
was elected top bottlemaker. Under his 
leadership as president (1941-50) and 
later as chairman of the board (1950- 
68), the company grew to become an in- 
ternational producer of plastics, paper 
and glass, increasing its annual sales 
from $88 million in 1940 to $961 mil- 
lion in 1967. 


a 

Died. Willie (the Lion") Smith, 
75, last of the original “stride style" 
jazz pianists who flourished in Harlem 
during the "20s and '30s; of congestive 
heart failure in Manhattan, Smith won 
his nickname for his World War I brav- 
ery; he earned his fame with a pi 
technique dominated by the left h 
sliding across the lower half of the ke 
board, thumping out chords. With: 
ever-present red vest, derby h 
cigar, Smith performed for m 
half a century, toured frequent 
the U.S. and Europe, and influer 
jazz musicians from Duke Ellington 
to Thelonious Monk. — 
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LEONARD WEINGLASS 


Assaying the Defense 


At a recent Hollywood benefit for 
Pentagon-papers Defendants Daniel 
Ellsberg and Anthony Russo, even the 
invited luminaries paid $125 each to 
get in, and Barbra Streisand agreed to 
sing to anyone over the phone for 
$3,000 a song. The resulting $50,000 
haul was impressive, but the money 
quickly evaporated. Ellsberg and Rus- 
so are finding out that while the price 
of liberty may be eternal vigilance, 
the cost of justice can be astronomical. 
Their trial, which is now nearing an 
end, will have cost the defense be- 
tween $900,000 and $1,000,000; the 


LEONARD BOUDIN 
No help at all from Mr. Marx. 


prosecution tab may reach $5,000,000. 
To meet the high cost of justice, the 
defense team has a salaried staff of 25, 
who raise funds, do legal research, plot 
courtroom strategy, type. prepare press 
releases and copy documents. “We open 
the office at 6 a.m..” says Head Fund 
Raiser Stanley Sheinbaum, an econo- 
mist formerly of the Santa Barbara Cen- 
ter for the Study of Democratic Insti- 
_ tutions. Actually. three persons have 
- normally been working all night dupli- 
cating, collating, indexing and distrib- 
uting copies of the previous day's trial 
transcript, exhibits and memos. 

By 7 a.m., Chief Attorneys Leon- 
ard Boudin and Leonard Weinglass plus 
the three other trial lawyers begin gath- 
ering in their offices located five blocks 
from the courtroom; legal aides report 
on points they have spent the night re- 
searching. Meanwhile the fund raisers 

are arriving to call East Coast donors. 
Even during the trial, the offices, em- 
blazoned with antiwar posters and look- 
ing more like a political headquarters 


than a law firm, continue to buzz. The 


phones are always ringing, the Xerox 


` machine never stops. But the heart of 


"the office day begins at 4:30 p.m., when 
t ers return from court and meet 


th 


session 
dinner hour. 


JULIAN WASSER 
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with 15 legal helpers to assess what 


has happened and where to go next. The 
usually lasts well past the 


With it all, monthly tabs mount. At 
$1.50 а page, transcript costs alone (paid 
to the court reporter) run $8,000 to 
$9,000. (To date. there have been 
20.000 pages of transcript in the 15- 
week trial.) The phones cost $5,000. The 
Xerox machine another $5,000; Ells- 
berg wryly notes that itis much more ef- 
ficient than the one he used originally. 
Salaries are another $10,000 a month 
—ranging from $50 a week to some law 
students to $185 for the highest-paid 
non-lawyer. The five attorneys will di- 
vide a total fee of just over 
$100,000. Monthly rent for the 
offices and staff sleeping quarters, 
a collection of seven apartments, 
is $4,000. The defense is housing 
seven persons, including the law- 
yers, who are all from the East 
Coast; Ellsberg pays for his own 
apartment and the impoverished 
Russo has his rent paid by an 
anonymous donor. 

Then there are the extraordi- 
nary costs. Many of the 30 de- 
fense witnesses have had to be 
flown to Los Angeles and housed, 
some of them two or three times 
(including M.I.T.’s Noam Chom- 
sky and Ford Foundation Presi- 
dent McGeorge Bundy) because 
courtroom delays pushed back 
their testimony. Though some 
pay their own way, as Bundy did, 
most cost an average of $1,000. 
Other bills come from checking 
out obscure facts and legal points. “For 
example," says Sheinbaum, "not long 
ago the best guy to supply some answers 
happened to be in Paris, Our phone bill 
talking to him was $500.” Attorney 
Charles Nesson adds, “Our research 
needs have been just awesome." One 
early project: going through the moun- 
tain of pertinent memoirs, Government 
publications and news clippings to show 
that most of the material published in 
the 7,000 pages of Pentagon papers was 
already public knowledge. 

All in all, the monthly outgo is 
around $70,000. To help pay the bills, 
Ellsberg and Russo go out speaking 
nearly every weekend. "I usually appear 
on some campus or at a Unitarian 
church and bring in $300,” Russo told 
TIME’s Leo Janos. "Dan makes a talk 
in some living room and comes back 
with three grand." A bigger source of 
revenue is direct-mail solicitation, us- 
ing the purchased mailing lists of such 
organizations as the A.C.L.U., Common 
Cause, the New York Review of Books 
and the New Republic. To date, 1,000,- 
000 letters have brought in $200,000. 

A continuing frustration for the 
fund raisers has been Ellsberg's father- 
in-law, Toy Manufacturer Louis Marx. 
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Paying Off May Day M. 
After rounding up some 14,500, 
sons during the antiwar May Da y i 
onstrations in Washington К б) 
ago, police and Administration offg | 
made no secret of their pride in thew 
the situation was handled, They] | 
avoided extensive violence, they ру Ё 
ed out, and prevented the city fr We 
being brought to a standstill. If thed o 
il rights of some individuals had lat; 
curtailed, that was a necessary ре a 
the maintenance of order. Now Wi 
ington is learning that the price isd 
measured in dollars and cents. — 
Washington's problem is thal 
police collected virtually no evide 
yet thousands of those arrested hal 
post bail or collateral of from $f 
$250. AII told, fewer than 800 were | 
convicted, most because they pled 
guilty or nolo contendere. The vasti 
jority of cases had to be dropped 
not before many had already forfëi STUDY 


been so indiscriminate ane. me 
machinery so clumsy that Ше i i, Vat 
justification for requiring РО E 
first place. The court indica А іле 
appropriate remedy woul eda ү с 
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gered by it. Some mailed copies of the 
booklet to all 40 university trustees and 
to the National Review, whose publish- 
er is а Princeton alumnus, The mag- 
azine denounced the Handbook as a 
“scandal,” and Review Editor William 
Е. Buckley Jr., а Yaleman, suggested in 
his syndicated newspaper column that 
the "Princeton Maoists begin their rev- 
olution by cleaning up sexual immoral- 
ity in Princeton." 

All of which prompted Princeton 
officials to find out how Birth Control 
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STUDYING HANDBOOK 


y entitled Birth Con- 
-Princeton’s Sex Educa- 
ng and Health Program 
acronym: SECH) had dis- 
е 6,000 copies in dormi- 

Outraged conservative 


and alu 

ated (hà “SToutine ieai Was not the pam- 
ISCussion of anatomy, 

lraceptives and abor- 
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the population- 
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€ Third World. 
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Mie succi COVER OF CONTROVERSIAL PAMPHLET 
mf ""«eInct and medically sound—but politically unreliable. 


Handbook was chosen. It turned out 
that it originally had been put out four 
years ago by a group of students at Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal. Since then, 
some 4,000,000 copies have been cir- 
culated in Canada, England, Australia 
and the U.S. Among the recipients were 
undergraduates on at least a dozen 
American campuses, including Tufts 
and Boston University, where the pam- 
phlet caused no controversy—perhaps 
because it was distributed by student 
groups and not by administrators. 
After considering several pam- 
phlets, SECH concluded that the Hand- 
book was not only the cheapest avail- 
able (44e per copy compared with $1 
for others) but that its medical content 
was the best. "It's a very complete, suc- 
cinct and medically sound book," says 
SECH's director, Dr. Louis A. Pyle. The 
committee decided that controversy 
over the pamphlet’s introduction could 
be avoided by disavowing, in a cover- 
ing flyer, the "worn-out S.D.S. rhetoric 
of the late 1960s.” But before distrib- 
uting the Handbook in March—seven 


‘months after approving it—SECH for- 
got to staple in the planned disclaimer, 
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As a result of the publicity, letters 
from irate alumni poured into Prince- 
.ton's Nassau Hall, where the universi- 
ty's copying machines disgorged clarifi- 
cations, which were mailed in response. 
The trustees tried to soothe alumni feel- 
ings last week by declaring in a formal 
statement that "a serious mistake had 
been made." The administration react- 
ed by halting circulation of the Hand- 
book. When students ask at the univer- 
sity infirmary for sex information now, 
they will be given a publication called 
Student Guide to Sex on Campus. It is 
nonpolitical and published—as if 
Princeton's mortification were not 
enough—by Yale students. 


Wanted: More Students 


Already skirting bankruptcy, many 
colleges need more income from tuition 
and government subsidies. Schools in 
serious trouble therefore must attract 
more students, and others must at least 
maintain stable enrollments. Thus the 
mood was bearish at many admissions. 
offices last week. Even as college accep- 
tances were being mailed to 3,000,000 
high school seniors, various survéys 
found that applications for next fall's 
freshman classes at many four-year col- 
leges had declined. 

The Association of American Col- 
leges queried 451 of its members; most 
of them private institutions, and found 
that only one-fourth had more appli- 
cants than in 1972. Similarly, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges reported that 
applications to the nation's 109 major 
state university systems and campuses 
had dropped off by 4.2%—the first over- 
all decline in ten years. There were ex- 
ceptions to the trend, of course. As a 
group, the eight Ivy League colleges had 
3.3% more applicants than last year. 
The nurhber declined by 3.4% at Har- 
vard but rose by 826 at Yale, which had 
actively recruited women. 

Exactly how the application trend 
will translate into class size in Septem- 
ber is not yet clear. "The payoff is how 
many register," noted A.A.C. President 
Frederic W. Ness. Moreover, high 
school seniors today may simply be 
more confident about getting into their 
first-choice colleges. In that case, there 
would be fewer applications to second- 
choice schools than there were in the 
fiercely competitive 1960s. Still, the 
U.S. Office of Education predicts that 
next fall's enrollments at four-year cam- 
puses will be roughly the same as this 
year's 9.2 million. Turned off by high 
college costs (an annual average of 


$3,280 for resident students at private __ 
four-year schools) and no longer believ- __ 
ing that a degree will automatically in- _ 
crease their economic status, many stu- _ 


dents now prefer to commute to 
cheaper two-year community and tech 


nical colleges near their homes. Enroll- - 


ments at those schools rose 5.4% last 
year, and are expected to go up by the 
same proportion next fall. 
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The Greatest Game 


LOW? Players have been known to sleep during a game. 
Unfocused? It begins when the hockey rinks are frozen 
and ends when footballs are tossed in snow flurries. 
> Archaic? Its greatest heroes are locked in the mythic 
past, an epoch located roughly between the Jurassic era and 
World War II. 
Unfashionable? Of all major team sports, it is the only 

х one that is not played against a clock. 

: By all rational standards, baseball should have gone the 
way of the bison and the convertible by now. But there are 
no rational standards in love. Besieged by Masters tourna- 
ments, Olympics. track meets and Super Bowls, the fans have 
Kept baseball incredibly popular. In a recent Harris poll, they 
were asked which championship event they would prefer to 
attend. Results: 

1. World Series: 23% 

2. Super Bowl: 20% 

3. Kentucky Derby: 10% 

4. Indianapolis 500: 10% 

5. College bowl game: 896 

Why should baseball, with its sluggish metab- 

olism and lack of crunch, retain its hold on the na- 

tional imagination? The answer lies partly in its 
seasonal associations. No one is immune to the ver- 
nal equinox. The same jump of the blood occurs on 
ghetto streets and Little League diamonds, in bleach- 
ers and in front of the TV screen. Baseball implies 
an earthly benignity: clear skies, vacations and, 
above all, no school. 

Secondly. there is the peculiarly intellectual quality 
of tbe game, with its geometric layout and its deep well 
of tradition. Philip Roth, whose new book The Great 

American Novel concerns the fortunes of a homeless base- 

ball team, recalls: "Not until I got to college and was in- 

troduced to literature did I find anything with a comparable 
emotional atmosphere and as strong an esthetic appeal ... 
baseball. with its longeurs and thrills, its spaciousness ... its 
peculiarly hypnotic tedium, its heroics, its nuances, its ‘char- 
acters, its language, and its mythic sense of itself, was the lit- 
erature of my boyhood.” - ; 

Almost from the beginning, novelists have gone to bat 
for the game. Ring Lardner saw baseball as the great Amer- 
ican comedy—look through the knothole and you found uni- 
"formed counterparts of Huck Finn and Charlie Chaplin. 

The magic works for spectators as well as novelists. In 
The Summer Game, Roger Angell celebrates a field that nev- 
er was: the Interior Stadium. “Baseball in the mind 
.is a game of recollections, recapturing and vi- 
sions ... anyone can play this private game, ex- 
tending it to extraordinary varieties and possibil- 
ities in his mind. Ruth bats against Sandy Koufax or 
Sam McDowell ... Hubbell pitches to Ted Williams, 
Baseball. I must conclude, is intensely remembered 
because only baseball is so intensely watched." 
No other sport can be so intensely watched. 
There is no jumbled scrimmage that must be clar- 
ified with instant replay. The ball may approach 
home plate at 100 m.p.h. or crawl down the third- 
base line like a crab. A 400-ft. fly ball may fall foul 
by two inches. As in chess, power radiates from stationary fig- 
| ures. Yet on a given pitch, ten men may be moving. Clearly, 
this is a game to be scrutinized. 

With all the intensity, there is something more. Base- 
ball's deepest fascination lies in twin aspects of the game: rec- 
ords and time. In other sports, the past is a laugh. Teen-age 
irls are breaking Johnny Weismuller's old Olympic marks. 
four-minute mile has been shattered beyond repair. Pole 
ters, broad jumpers, skiers, quarterbacks, golfers, chess 
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WALTER JOHNSON JOE DIMAGGIO 
players—they LENO all rewritten the record books unti 
terday's hero is exposed as a man with feat of сау 0) nti 
ball has retained so many of its idols. No one id nly ba 
to Joe DiMaggio's 56-game hitting streak of 194 
Williams of 1941 was the game's last .400 hitter, Pitch r 
Young's record of 511 victories has held for two ү 
tions. This permanence extends to the game’s ойбай i 
like Casey Stengel, who once tipped his hat to the crow, 
released a bird that was nesting in his hair; Bobo Holk 
man, who pitched only one complete game in the nm 
—and that one a no-hitter. There are players whose nai 4 
alone could render them immortal: Eli Grba, Fenton Mol 
Eppa Rixey, Wally Pipp. Napoleon Lajoie. All these m 
the immortals and the "flakes," exist like the game beyon 
the erosions of style and time. 

Down on the playing field, another version of time eq, 
1515, Einsteinian in its complexity. Other sportsmen keep 
eye on the minute hand, hoping to "kill" the clock. In ba 
ball, time is subservient to circumstance. An inning mayl 

six pitches or 80 minutes. Official games hi 

gone 47^ innings, and 26. That timeles 
is at once the game's curse and its glory. 
the conclusion of his disastrous World 
ries with the Mets, Baltimore Маш 

Earl Weaver philosophized, "You сут 

sit on a lead and run a few plays ШО |00 
line and just kill the clock. You've gu Ms; 
throw the ball over the goddam plate i 
give the other man his chance. Ther 
paused and concluded: "That's why ba È Dick 
ball is the greatest game of them all. 

Ог 15:11? Surely football is р 
Zeitgeist, with its chatter of “long at 
and marches downfield. Surely ba 
with its constant scoring, Or nocka 
eruptions of violence, is America’s ideal spectator S 
conservative, hidebound sport of baseball can ofer ee 
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vealed that the World Series of 1919 was fixed b B 
It was finished when it refused to admit bl С 
ed men who were forced to play in brilliant, 
leagues where only the ball was white. It was ily 10 
tendance wavered and franchises fled hysterical 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Oakland. : use of # 
The game survived it all. How? Is it bec?” | a0 
exhaustible promotional gimmicks, the bat am the 92 
nior citizens days; the all-weather artificial pa nat stil 
uniforms? Is it the metaphysics and momentum that tht 
tinue from the zenith of the 30s and 40s? Or 15' tibly ? 
posedly stolid, permanent game has ітрегсеР oq oh 
modated change—that in each era it has uo pads? 
textual and social alterations that a decade Бе 0 oue? 
impossibly revolutionary? Is it that, in the en "lid, pe"! 
isso accurate a reflection of the supposedly 500 roui 
—and ultimately changeable—country that gum 
terior and exterior stadiums? 
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Graw—a limited-edition 1969 Merce- 
des 280-3 convertible. A dealer found 
one in St. Louis and had it flown to Los 
Angeles only to have McQueen turn it 
down. The interior, said the actor. was 
the wrong color. 

Meeting the demand is driving deal- 
ers and amateurs alike to unusual mea- 
sures in acquiring even low-priced finds. 
Warner Bros. Costume Designer The- 
odora Van Runkle bought a 1937 Chev- 
rolet convertible five years ago for $200. 
The car looks like an old Bentley and re- 
cently attracted a $3,000 offer from a 
passer-by on the street. “It used to be 
that you could go to. Europe and pick 
up an old Rolls or Mercedes for prac- 
tically nothing," says Charles Schmitt, 
a Los Angeles dealer. "Now the Euro- 
pean collectors are coming over here.” 
Says Sugarman: “You can spend 
months tracking a car. You finally find 
one by phone, and the owner gives you 
two days to get there—and hangs up.” 

The fantastic prices a. rare model 
can command are attracting some huck- 
sterish high jinks. A recent full-page 
ad in the New York Times offered his- 
and-her Phantom V Rolls-Royce lim- 
ousines, custom-built. by the famed 
James Young Coachworks, for $250,- 
000. Five years ago, one of the cars 
was sold for only $8,000 to a dealer 
by an eccentric Maryland horse breed- 
er who used the car as a hay wagon. 
The market is glutted with high-priced 
limousines that were supposedly once 
owned by Hitler. Most of these, the ex- 
perts say, are fake. 2 ў 

There is more than history or high 
finance in owning classic cars. For one 
thing, they are fun to tinker with. The 
cars can.also affect their owners’ per- 
sonalities. "It changes their style com- 
pletely,” says Schmitt, “All of a sud- 
den, they’re wearing fine old tweeds and 
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hand-tooled leather gloves.” But even 
the choicest classic can bug its owner. 
Palm Beach Socialite Trink Wakeman’s 
1929 Dual-Cowl Phaeton Rolls sudden- 
ly came down with a bad case of ter- 
mites in the teak running boards. She 
had to have it fumigated. 


Golf by Illusion 


The weekend golfer. faces horren- 
dous frustrations: long queues at pub- 
lic courses; the expense of private clubs; 
capricious weather that can rain him 
out or sun him to a cinder before the 
ninth hole. One way to beat all these 
hazards is to forget that the Scots in- 
tended golf to be an outdoor game. 
Then the player can use one of the doz- 
ens of indoor ranges that employ com- 
puters and color slides to give custom- 
ers the illusion that they are playing real 
golf on a famous course. 
One of the newest and most sophis- 
ticated of these fantasy parlors is Golf- 
O-Rama, in Bedford Hills. N.Y. For 1 
$3.75 on weekdays and $5.25 on week- E 
ends, à golfer can pretend that he is 
playing 18 holes on one of five courses 


(Oahu, Thunderbird, Pebble Beach, E 
Firestone, the Dunes). The illusion of | 
actual play is achieved by projecting an à 
image of the selected fairway on a 9-ft. : 
by 9-ft. screen inside a large booth. . 3 


When the player drives his ball against 
this screen, à computer measures its 
speed and direction, makes adjustments 
for hooks or slices, and controls, the 1 
movement of a circular light that mim- 
ics the trajectory of the ball in tlight. 
After each shot, the projected im- 
age changes. to show the computer's no- 
tion of where the ball would have land- 
ed. The machine also flashes the 
yardage gained and the remaining dis- 
tance to the pin. If the computer de- 
cides that the ball has landed in a sand 
trap or water hazard, there is a one- “3 
stroke penalty. Putting, however, is 
primitive: the player must move to an 
Astroturf green and aim at a real hole. 
Indoor addicts claim that electronic 
golf helps their game. “Гуе improved 
my accuracy and added 20 yards to all 
my iron shots,” boasts Fritz Marchu, 
who plays at Golf-O-Rama three nights 
a week. Golf Pro Bob Johnson attrib- 
utes the improvements to the fact that 


golfer knows he cannot lose his ball and 
thus concentrates more on his swing. 
Golf-O-Rama's owner, Norman 
Schaut, 40, is convinced that the elec- 
tronic golf course will become more 
than a foul-weather substitute for the — — 
real thing. Golfs popularity continu 
to grow, and land scarcity makes con 
struction of new outdoor courses di 
ficult in many areas. Already Scha 
nouced a number of regular custo 
including one who brings in à diff 
opponent every time he arrives. О 
this regular confided to Schaut tha ac 
as easy to lose your shirt in here as it is 
outdoors." He may be the world's first 
indoor golf hustler. 
aridwar — — 
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Jail Bait 


SUCH A GORGEOUS KID LIKE ME 
Directed by FRANÇOIS TRUFFAUT 

i Screenplay by JEAN-LOUP DABADIE 
! and FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 


$ Light, whimsical, diverting on the 

Я surface, this sleek recreation by Fran- 

i çois Truffaut is deceptively sweet—like 
a fondant filled with vitriol. The gor- 

^ geous kid of the title is Camille Bliss 
(Bernadette Lafont). another of the coy- 
ly annihilating heroines who have 
haunted Truffaut's work since the in- 
comparable Jules and Jim (1961). These 
women tease men, taunt them, stalk 
them, until, as in The Mississippi Mer- 
maid (1969), and as here, the men 
are so enmeshed in their own obsession 
that they become grateful, impassioned 
prisoners. 

Such a Gorgeous Kid Like Me gives 
this destructive dynamic still another 
odd twist. Truffaut makes Camille look 
and sound like a tomboy version of the 
ragamuffin youngsters who populate 
such chapters of his cinematic autobi- 
ography as Bed and Board. Camille’s in- 
nocence is chiding. manipulative, a 
weapon wielded with instinctual skill 
against a battery of eager victims. 

Truffaut’s playful misogyny gives 
the movie a nice cutting edge, but it 
also unhinges it, quite as thoroughly as 
the hapless hero (Andre Dussollier) is 
eventually unhinged by Camille. A 
bookish, earnest, timid sociologist writ- 
ing a thesis on criminal women, Dus- 

sollier interviews Camille in prison and 
becomes enraptured by her exploits; his 
scholarly dispassion buckles as she re- 
lates her history of adultery, theft and 
even—perhaps—murder. He becomes 
her vicarious paramour, and her cham- 
pion, determined to prove her innocent 
Jf the murder of a lover (Charles Den- 
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ner). She is, through his strenuous ded- 
ication, finally acquitted. But he soon 
finds himself implicated in the death of 
Camille’s husband. Camille could save 
him, but only by incriminating herself. 
She declines, of course. By this time the 
sociologist, in jail, is almost beyond car- 
ing. He is beguiled now by her guilt and 
his own gullibility. 

Truffaut displays his distinctive and 
exuberant virtuosity; the film is briskly 
and surely made. The actors are fine, es- 
pecially Denner, as a notably intense ex- 
terminator, and Guy Marchand, as a 
sleazy vocalist called Sam Golden who 
sports an extensive wardrobe of Damon 
Runyon gangster duds. But Bernadette 
Lafont can never find quite the proper 
combination of artfulness and amoral- 
ity as Camille. She has an easy, un- 
forced, energetic sexuality, but her ruth- 
lessness does not seem to suit her. She 
tries too hard to act it, perhaps because 
it was never fully there in the script, 
which is concerned more with gymnas- 
tics of plot than thorough characteriza- 
tion. Truffaut’s own attitude toward Ca- 
mille is clearer, but still ambivalent. He 
treats her with a mingling of savagery 
and bemused resignation, an attitude 
that makes finally fora curious but lop- 
sided film. a Jay Cocks 


Half Hitch 


SISTERS 
Directed by BRIAN DE PALMA 
Screenplay by BRIAN DE PALMA 
and LOUISA ROSE 


Sisters is being promoted as a rou- 
tine shocker of the kind that has made 
its distributor, American-International, 
rich and infamous. But it is something 
more—and more interesting—than 
that. It is a homage by a gifted, if errat- 
ic, young director, Brian de Palma (Hi 


BILL FINLEY & MARGOT KIDDER IN SCENE FROM BRIAN DE PALMA/S "SISTERS" 
Homage by a gifted young director to an old master. 
СС-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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the week ending April 20. The 
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Оп а volume of 52,626,155 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Сот. 
posite closed at 59.59, down .06 for 


Dow 


Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
963.20, up 3.84; Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 112.17, up .09. 


Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Xerox. srn- 


Net 
Name High Low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 35%.. 34%.. 35%.. + 34 
Alum Co Am.. 57Vs.. 54 . 57%.. +1 
Amer Airlines. 218.. 19 .. 1934.. — 1A 
Ат Brands... 40% 3974.. 40%..— 34 
Am Сайышы.» ite ion QUAL D 
Am Motors... 9 .. 834.. 8%,.— Vs 
ТЕТ ч 5334... 52%.. 53%..4 3A 
Anac:Cop.... 2194.. 21 2135. — Ve 
Avon Prod....134 ..12914..13234.. None 
Beth Steel.... 30%.. 29% 2978..-- М 
Boeing...... 1934.. 18% 18%..— % 
Burling Ind. 3375.1 3272. 93 Ио Vy 
Burroughs. ...233V8..224/2..22994.. —3 
Cater Trac... 65 .. 64'4.. 64%..4- 1 
Champion Intl. 18%2.. 17⁄4.. 17%..— % 
Chrysler..... 3478... 3334.. 34 ..— У 
Clark Equip... 48 .. 4534.. 47%..4 34 
Control Data.. 49%.. 46%.. 48 ..—-1% 
Corn GI Wks.110 108/5..110 116 
Dow Chem...107'4..10478..10ZV8 .. +22 
DuPont... sine 175%..170%2..173 .—1 
Eastern Air... 14%.. 14Vse.. 1494.. None 
East Kodak... 140% ..136 ..136%..—4 
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EXXON stee O 101%.. 96%..100%..+2% 
Ford Motor... 6534.. 62%.. 65%..+ Ys 
Gen Dynam.. 18%.. 17 18%..+ # 
Gen Elec..... 64%... 62%.. 64%..— М 
Gen Foods... 27⁄4.. 26/8.. 26%..— М 
Gen Motors.. 74%.. 72%.. 73%..— % 
Сеп Tel & El.. 28%.. 27%.. 28%..+ VÀ 
Georgia Pac.. 32%.. 31 .. 32%..+ М 
Goodyear.... 26%.. 26Vs.. 26V4..— % 
Great A & P.. 13%.. 13⁄2.. 138%..— Ve 
Greyhound... 16%.. 15%.. 16'A..-l- М 
Gulf Oil. .... 2594...25 .. 25%..+ % 
I косо ооо 432%%..423%..429 ..— % 
Int Нагу..... 31%.. 29%.. 30%..— У 
Int Nickel.... 32%.. 31%.. 31%..— % 
Int Paper.... 38%.. 37%.. 37Y8..— % 
Int Tel & Tel.. 4134.. 34% 3534.. —6V8 
Johns Man.... 25%.. 24V4.. 24%..— % 
Kraftco...... 46%.. 445%%.. 46%..+ У 
Kresge SS.... 37%.. 34 .. 37%..+ 8 
Litton Ind..... 9%.. 8%.. Ia.. tH М 
Lockheed.... 7%... 7/8.. 7Vs.. None 
LTV Corp..... 10%.. 9%.. 10%..+ % 
McD Doug.... 37⁄4.. 35%.. 3642..— a 
Merck Co 963A.. 92⁄4.. 96%..+2 
Ws сосососо 85%.. 81%.. 83 --1% 
Mobil Oil.... 72%.. 70 .. 72%..+1 
МСЕ........ 33A4.. 3194.. 33%..+1% 
Occid Pet.... 12%.. 11%.. 11%%..— Ж 
Owens Ill.... 37⁄4.. 34%.. 37 ~+2% 
Pac Gas & El. 28%.. 27%.. 28 ..— М 
Pan Am.....- 10%. 9%.. 10 ‚— % 
Репп Сеп 2%. 2%. 2⁄2.. None 
Penney J. C... 88 .. 82%.. 83%..—4 
Philip Моггїз..132%..127%..129%..—2% 
Polaroid. ....13734..129 ..136%..+6%2 
Proc Gam... . 10614. . 10014. . 10574 . . -]-5 9A 
ЕСА 2834.. 273A.. 28 ..— % 
Reyn Ind..... 46A.. 43%... 44/0 UA 
Rockwell Intl.. 28 .. 27%.. 2734. .- % 
Sears Roe....103%.. Ф9%.. 9978.. —3/0 
Shell Oil. s... 49 .. ATM... 49 TRU 
Sou Cal Ed... 24⁄2.. 24Vs.. 24⁄4.. — A 
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D Bee 2B 
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22 23%..+1% 
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124 1. 255..— VÀ 
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Takeaworld 
cruise with 


If you could sail with HOPE 
you'd have one of the most re- 
warding experiences of your life, 

HOPE is the gleaming white 
hospital ship that travels the world. 
and brings medical aid and train- 
ing to the sick, the crippled, the 
neglected. i 

HOPE is you. And so we invite 
you to join in our next mission by 
making a contribution today. Help 
make the world a little healthier, 
a little happier, a little more peace- 
ul. 
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PROJECT HOPE, DEPT. A, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007. 
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The 1,000-Book Reich 


THELIFE AND DEATH OF 

ADOLF HITLER 

by ROBERT PAYNE 

623 pages. Praeger. $12.95. 


The Third Reich, Adolf Hitler 
promised, would last a thousand years. 
Those who deal in historical ironies 
have long enjoyed pointing out that it 
lasted only twelve. Or did it? Once 
again, a spate of new books on Hitler 
and his era are setting bookstore shelves 
abloom with the inevitable swastikas 
and Chaplinesque mustaches. The 
1.000-book Reich—recollected in tran- 
quillity—must surely be near at hand. 

The most ballyhooed of the new ar- 
rivals is Robert Payne's pop biography, 
The Life and Death of Adolf Hitler. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux has reissued 
Hitler’s Secret Conversations ($19), the 
Führers wartime table talk (from 
Volkswagens to the Virgin Birth) that 
all Hitler biographers have acknowl- 
edged as an invaluable source. Among 
the others, just published or to come, 
are books ranging from the thoughtful 
to the frivolous, Helmut von Moltke (St. 
Martin’s Press: $16.95) introduces a 
Roman Catholic nobleman who triples 
as an international lawyer and anti- 
Hitler leader. and who, like Protestant 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. paid for his resis- 
tance with his life. Without overplaying 
their hand, Authors Michael Balfour 
and Julian Frisby make Von Moltke 
something of a prophet, so concerned 
with disturbing trends toward materi- 
alism and impersonal technocracy that 
he remains a relevant critic today. 

Slothful. There is also more in the 
endless procession of campaign histo- 
ries, represented this season by a capa- 
ble but rather specialized volume, Nazi 
Victory: Crete 1941. And of course, one 
genuine clunker, priced at $6.95, from 
Coward, McCann & Geoghegan. Called 
Hitler's Last Days, it is the brief but 
mesmerizingly dull memoir of a minor 
staff officer named Gerhard Boldt, who, 
as it turns out, constructs Hitlers very 
last days from already published sourc- 
es—since he was not there. 

Payne, to his credit, does something 

. more than that. A relentless biographer 
(Marx. Lenin. Stalin, Gandhi), he tack- 
led his present subject without benefit of 
any fresh interviewing, but with the 
kind of wide-eyed zest that produces a 
sort of Boy's Life of Genghis Khan. 
There goes the youthful, effervescent 
Adolf trotting off to school at the local 
Benedictine Abbey at Lambach and 

passing by an old abbot's pet insignia, 
the swastika.* Here he comes, vora- 
ciously reading the latest sauerkraut 


nspiration of the Nazi in- 
mbol, common in Ger- 
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ing groups well before Hitler. 
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western by Bavarian Author Karl May, 
whose genocidal hero Old Shatterhand 
was busy exterminating the insidious 
"Ogellelah" Indians. From Payne's re- 
searches in the New York Public Li- 
brary come telling excerpts from the un- 
published memoirs of Hitler's sister-in- 
law. Bridget Elizabeth Hitler, especially 
tantalizing glimpses of the impover- 
ished, slothful future Führer in his early 
20s. frittering away six months in Bridg- 
et's Liverpool home. 

If Payne's book has any special val- 
ue, itis as a sort of two-inch shelf of Hit- 
leriana, including slightly dispropor- 
tionate swatches of material from 
August Kubizek, Hitlers youthful 


IN BULLET-PROOF VEST, 1925 
Springtime for Hitler? 


friend in Linz, the usual excerpts from 
Mein Kampf, and a selection of good 
illustrations. among them some of 
the drawings done by Adolf the failed 
artist. Life and Death is overburdened 
with amateur psychoanalysis—espe- 
cially vulnerable from a writer who 
sometimes seems not to have read the 
important wartime Office of Strategic 
Services report. part of which was pub- 
lished as The Mind of Adolf Hitler. 
-Another new Hitler book, to be pub- 
lished in June, is Horst von Maltitiz’s 
scholarly The Evolution of Hitler's Ger- 
many (McGraw-Hill; $12.50), which 
examines the whole narcissistic era of 
German history bracketed by the Na- 
poleonic Wars and the end of World 
War Il. The epoch was one of para- 
nojac suspicion, which turned Germany 
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Speaking of Angels [4 
ALL HEAVEN IN A RAGE 
by MAUREEN DUFFY 
207 pages. Knopf. $5.95. 
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proportions of his tragedy bigger than 
life, almost to the point of Texas self- 
parody. As the mother of ten children, 
the dying Edwina Renshaw commands 
an audience of 47 descendants at her 
slow demise. "Bold. touchy, trifling, 
headstrong, wild” he-men, the Renshaw 
boys constitute a John Wayne collec- 
tive. Their only allegiances are to the 
South, Texas and the Renshaws, in that 
ascending order. The Renshaw women 
flutter in the male-chauvinist back- 
ground, near-hysterical victims of Big 
Mommy’s preference for boys. 

The more Humphrey flashes back, 
trying to individualize the Renshaws, 
the more they seem to merge as a sin- 
gle literary convention, the official folk 
hero of latter-day Southern fiction: epic 
hunter, epic drinker, epic lecher, with 
the classic weakness for a maddening 
black girl down among the cabins. 
Humphrey is accomplished at what he 
does and is moved by his own myth. 
But he cannot surmount the clichés. 

Proud Flesh includes, however, one 
fine set piece of the absurd: the mock- 
epic failure of a farmer named Hugo 
to get his cotton to the town gin, in a 
truck with five bad tires (counting the 
spare), on a road monopolized by a brin- 
dled milch cow named Trixie. Here cal- 
culated excess works in the cause of 
comic relief, suggesting that the future 
of the Southern novel may belong to 
the tall tale rather than further varia- 
tionson the gothic. a Melvin Maddocks 


Classical Blood 


THE EATING OF THE GODS: AN 
INTERPRETATION OF GREEK TRAGEDY 
by JAN KOTT 

Translated by BOLESLAW TABORSKI 
and EDWARD J. CZERWINSKI 

334 pages. Random House. $8.95. 


Explanations of Greek tragedy 
have all too: often been left to profes- 
sors with comfortable tenures writing 
in tidy studies. Words like hubris (head- 
spinning pride) and catharsis (purgation 


by pity and terror) begin to assume а 


certain noble abstractness. A sense of 
transcendental symmetry emerges, and 
on cue, a stately chorus preaches its final 
sermon of moderation to all those real- 
ly excessive heroes. "Greek tragedy, my 
dear, decorum," Jean Genet wrote sar- 
castically in The Blacks. “The ultimate 
gesture is performed offstage." 

Where would Greek drama be with- 
out the messenger? The six suicides and 


‘one attempted suicide in Sophocles’ sev- 


en plays are indeed reported rather than 
witnessed. Yet blood, Jan Kott insists, 
still happens to be what Greek tragedy 
is about. Kott, one of postwar Poland's 
most distinguished critics, now teaches 
at the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook. He sights at Greek trag- 
edy, however, along the smoking chim- 


neys of Auschwitz. As he did with his 


harshly brilliant Shakespeare Our Con- 
temporary, Kott reads his Aeschylus, 
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in Td3gilizad hyse Senek Бонн @ оп (тпа! Basho ee and Euripides for audiences 


who “have come to know from their 
own experience about corpses thrown 
into a rubbish heap.” 

Howls of pain and madness echo 
through these pages: Heracles tearing 
at the poisoned shirt on his back as a 
dead monster's venom scalds his veins; 
Ajax on the plains of Troy—big, dumb 
Ajax, crazed by the goddess Athene 
—slashing bulls’ throats and breaking 
the backs of sheep dogs under the de- 
lusion that he is slaying his enemies. 

Tyrant. Kott's approach to tragedy 
is almost too empathetic. He begins 
and ends with the supreme sufferer, 
Prometheus. The classic hero, he sug- 
gests, enters a world that is either mis- 
managed or overmanaged. The tyrant 
may be a king or he may. as hap- 
pened in the case of Prometheus, be 
Zeus himself. Out of compassion for 
the tyrant's suffering victims, out of a 
superb but frightening presumption, the 
hero ultimately proposes himself: as 
"mediator and savior.” He will rebel. 
He will disturb the existing order—even 
risk chaos—to secure a new covenant 
with power. 

If he succeeds, Kott implies, he be- 
comes the new tyrant. If he overreaches 
himself and fails, he becomes a scape- 
goat. In either case there must be a let- 
ting of blood, a climax of cruelty. Sons 
will devour fathers or fathers will de- 
vour sons. Call it cannibalism or call it 
sacrament, a ritual will take place, and 
out of that moment of utter darkness 
there will come a light: the illumination 
that turns ritual into drama. 

Prometheus, chained to his rock, his 
liver torn and eaten by Zeus's eagle, can- 
not escape his destiny, but he can es- 
cape his fate. “Fate.” Kott writes, "is 
non-awareness." And Prometheus, like 
all heroes of Greek tragedy, finally be- 
comes pure awareness, at the pitch of 
ecstatic agony. 

“If mediation does not, never did 
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JAN KOTT 
Euripides and Auschwitz. 
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Wherever in the world you do 
business, TIME has the market for 
you and current market research 
information as well. For example, 
these truly innovative surveys from 
the four corners of the earth. 


EUROPE. "Decision-makers" (#1689)—an 
unprecedented study of senior executives 
in 25,000 leading European companies 
in М countries. The report contains 
information on the firms these key men 
work for, their job functions, demographics 
and purchasing habits. 

"Decision-makers" tells you what top- 
level European businessmen read among 
some 125 national and international 
media, This means that for the first time 
advertisers will be able to really assess the 
advertising values of national vs. inter- 
national media in terms of reach, 
frequency and cost efficiency. 


CANADA. “Canadian Ryan Report” 
(*4696)—1he first CRR is actually the sixth, 
following a TIME-originated series of U.S. 
studies. It measures the effectiveness of 
strategic advertising among upper- 
income managers and professionals in 
Canada. 

Ryan details the differences between 
six Companies running campaigns in 
magazines and six who are not. 

An added bonus: the “Ryan Report” 
presents comparisons of audience reach 
of nine publications, 24 weekly and daily 
television programs 
LATIN AMERICA. "A New Look at the Men 
Who Run Business in Latin America" 
(#1686) shows that in spite of rising tides of 
nationalism in recent years, business 
executives are more sympathetic to 
foreign investment and more international 
in their outlook than is generally 
recognized, 

This responsiveness is even greater 
among the large numbers who read 
TIME—more than апу other local or 
international publication. 

_ The results of "The Men Who Run Business 
in Latin America" suggest ways that a 
company can strengthen its marketing 
Program in order to reach top 
Management in the most forceful and 
Personally involving way. 

ASIA. “Select Groups in the Far East" 
(*4679)—an updated and expanded 
Version of a pioneer study conducted 
three years ago among high-level 
Income groups... 

Select Groups in the Far East” now 
Covers nine Asian cities (three more have 


TIME for multinational marketing. _ 
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been included). And to the questions on 
periodical readership, we have added 
detailed information on travel. 

In each case, results are given 
separately for local and foreign 
respondents. Magazine readership 
answers are also broken out on a city-by- 
city basis. 


RECENT RESEARCH REPORTS FROM TIME 
Worldwide Travel Agents Survey (RR #1692) 


A New Look at the Men Who Run Business 
in Latin America (RR #1686) 

TIME Names Names in Bogota, Colombia 

(RR #1577) 

Air Travelers to South America (RR #1642) 


Select Groups in the Far East (RR #1679) 
IME Asia Subscribers and Newsstand 
Buyers (INT 144) 


TIME South Pacific Subscribers and 
Newsstand Buyers (RR #1675) 


The TIME Readerin Europe and the Market 

He Lives іп (RR #1625) 

The Men Who Buy for Business (RR #1738) 

TIME Atlantic Subscribers and Newsstand 
Buyers (INT 95) 

Intra-European On-Board Airline Study 
(RR #1599) 

Customers at Three European Airport 
Duty-Free Shops (RR #1630) 

Hillon International's European Hotel 
Guests (RR #1574) 

Decision-makers: A TIME Survey of Senior 
Executives in Leading European 
Companies (RR #1689) 

European Buyers of Imported Cars 
(RI #1690) 

European Businessmen Evaluate Inter- 
national Banks (RR #1748) 

Buyers of Imported Cameras in 
Europe (RR *1752) 

TIME Subscribers in Canada (RR #1685) 

Upper-Income Managers and 
Professionals in Four Major Canadian 
Metropolitan Areas (The Ryan Report) 
(RR #1696) 

Who's Who in Canada (TC #704) 

New Car Buyers Studies: Volvo (RR #1744); 

British Leyland (RR #1712); Toyota (RR 

(RR #1743); Volkswagen (RR #1715); 

Renault (RR#1722). 


TIME has many more research 
reports available than we have 
space in which to list them. If we 
have skipped an area ora 
category you are interested in, 
contact your TIME representative 
in Hong Kong, Osaka, Singapore 
or Tokyo. 
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SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


Total assets of over Sfr. 38000 million 
General Management in Basle, Aeschenvorstadt 1, and in Zurich, Paradeplatz 6. 
Over 140 offices throughout Switzerland, 


Branches in London, New York, San Francisco and Tokyo. Subsidiaries, affiliated 
companies and representatives in Beirut, Bogotá, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Casablanca, 
Grand Cayman (B.W.1.), Guayaquil, Hong Kong, Johannesburg, Lima, Los Angeles, 
Madrid, Mexico, Montreal, Nassau (Bahamas), Panama, Paris, Rabat, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Singapore, Sydney and Toronto. 


New York, N. Y. 10005, 15 Nassau Street Representative Offices: 
N. Y. 10020, Swiss Center, 608 Fifth Avenue Hong Kong, 1604 Hang Chong Building, 
N. Y. 10048, 5 World Trade Center 7351 5 Queen's Road Central 


London, 99 Gresham Street, EC2P 2BR Singapore, 503 |.C.B. Building, 
Swiss Centre, 1 New Coventry Street 2 Shenton Way 

Tokyo, Furukawa-Sogo Building, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Square 
2-6-1, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku Building, Suite 4216 


SWISS BANK CORPORATION 
SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN 
SOCIÉTÉ DE BANQUE SUISSE 
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s AMBASSADOR SERVICE. 
MICK,OR NOT A GIMMICK? 
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TWA's Ambassador 
Service aims to give you a better 
deal for the same fare as any 
other airline's economy service. 

It gives you a better deal 
in the things that matter to 

ou- like convenience,comfort, 
and space. 

None of these are gim- 
micks. If they were,experienced 
travellers would have seen 
through them. 


are Instead, more and more 
UA experienced travellers are 
n бү: changing to TWA’s Ambassador 


Stotle bul | 
ed Albert | 


Service. 


We give you the maximum 
legroom IATA allows. 

. And TWA's special design 
gives you maximum shinroom. 
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Camis] Most economy flights 
E don't give you any choice of 
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food. We give you a choice 
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hese special seats cost 
us Over $12 million. That’s the 
Price of building a real differ- 
ence into an airline. 
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th Legroom speaks louder 
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On allinternational flights, 
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Ambassador Service 
doesn’t go in for exotic hostesses. 
It does go in for very pleasant, 
professional ones. 

They give you quick atten- 
tion when you want it, and 
leave you alone when youwant 
to be left alone. 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE FLEET 
OF PLANES IN THE WORLD. 
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ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL 


WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1890 


There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world’s — is 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It's simply this: i. ^ 

Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. IN 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. N 


Worlds largest selling - ОА wante -Hing Sizes. ag" E L 
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ucation gives their children competency in 
the basic skills. The educational system can 
no longer be trusted to do this. 

BETH PETTIT 

New York City 


Economy-Size Criticism 


Sir / Your poignant diatribe on “Is There 
Intelligent Life on Commercials?” [April 
16] by Stefan Kanfer was an economy-size 
box of well-deserved criticism. 

KENNETH G. GEISERT 

New York City 


Sir / Were it not for that memo from 
45=K29-14, we YEWESSERS would have 
simply dismissed another statement on ad- 
vertising as BAYNEL at worst—an exer- 
cise in DAYZHAVU at best. 

But a leaked memo ... from outer 
space...on TEEVEE advertising? 

RTH-SHATTERING! 

SUE TEKULVE 

Cincinnati 


Search for the Sacred 


Sir / What the author of “Searching Again 
for the Sacred” [April 9] failed to discern, 
even though he does a commendable job 
of reviewing the spiritual reawakening of 
this decade, is that transcendence is anoth- 
er illusion—another idea that robs man of 
his true humanity and sends him scamper- 
ing off to a never-never land of mysticism 
and onion peeling. What we need and what 
we really seek is command over our own 
lives, responsible freedom and an opportu- 
nity to learn what it means to be alive! 

(THE REV.) R.G. HARLOFF 

Dallas 


Sir /It would appear from "Second 
Thoughts About Man" that modern ratio- 
nalists are trembling on the brink of the stu- 
pendous discovery that.''man has an irre- 
ducible core of evil’—which seems to be 
intellectualese for the old-fashioned con- 
cept that he is a sinner. Is it possible that 
after wandering for lo these many years in 
the wilderness with Marx, Freud and Dar- 
win, they are about to return to the Father's 
house? 

HAROLD W. DART 

Pleasant Hill, Calif. 


Sir / Why not search for the true instead of 
the sacred, even if the truth is the unsacred 
fact that humanity is a crummy species en 
route to becoming something halfway de- 
cent, but destined to smash up the heritage 
of future peers ina rage of conceit over pres- 
enthuman worth? 

Bishops, priests, swamis, gurus? These 
are not angels; they are "angles." 

JOE BOWDEN 

Brentwood, England 


Sir / The impression I get from reading 
your section on the revolt against rational- 
ism is that you think there is a better al- 
ternative. You also seem to hint that this 
better alternative might lie in the direction 
of religion. I must vehemently disagree. I 
believe with an intensity that could be la- 
beled “fanatic” that religions are, have al- 
ways been, and will always be intrinsically 
evil. Religions are, have always been and 
undoubtedly will always be based upon hu- 
man terror, cowardice, animal pride and 
abysmal ignorance. 

Every attempt at reform throughout 
history has been opposed by organized re- 
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grow up and renounce its witch doctors, 
both modern and primitive? 

HENRY L. GIRARD 

Cranston, R.I. 


Sir / You are to be congratulated on your 
article “Searching for the Sacred,” though 
I would like to have seen more on modern 
mysticism and its relation to science and 
philosophy. 

Today’s youth are turning to the var- 
ious cults because of the total bankruptcy 
of materialism. And that they are turning 
to the sacred in their own way, without 
goading or compulsion of any kind, re- 
dounds to their sincerity and earnestness. 
Today East is East and West is West no 
more. East is West and West is East because 
the twain have met. If there is any differ- 
ence at all between Eastern and Western 
spirituality, it is only in interpretation. 

E.M. ABRAHAMS 

Bombay, India 


Sir / TIME described the modern spiritual 
dilemma very well: the church increasingly 
secularized by the call to social action, while 
the young are being driven to Eastern re- 
ligions by hunger for spiritual experience. 
In Sufism, Islam has preserved the way of 
knowing God in life. Attracted by the Per- 
sian example of linking spiritual and ma: 
terial progress, many Americans like my- 
self have become dervishes and have 
discovered the miracle described by the 
llth century Persian Sufi, Abu Sa'id, who 
said: “It is no miracle to walk on water or 
the air, for frogs and birds do that; the mir- 
acle is to go about your business and never 
for a moment forget God." 

CHARLES I. CAMPBELL 

New York City 


Sir / You made no mention of Shree Pa- 
ramhansa Yogananda, whose famous ash- 
ram is popularly known as "Self-Realiza- 
tion Fellowship." 

ISMAIL L. WADIWALLA 

Toronto, Ont. 


Sir / You did not give any attention to the 
oldest "pathway to God,” namely: "Eckan- 
kar Ancient Science of Soul Travel." 

(MRS.) NADINE S. THOMPSON 

North Vancouver, B.C. 


Sir / The Baha'i faith was destined by God 
to unite the world into one cohesive soci- 
ety, and mankind into one family. 

MARILU NASHEL 

Burke, S. Dak. 


Sir / You did not mention the Ananda Mar- 
ga Yoga Society, which teaches just the bal- 
ance of spiritual and worldly life called for 
in thearticle. 

BRUCE W. RAVENEL 

Boulder, Colo. 


A Betrayal? 


Sir / Your brief report on Americans study- 
ing medicine abroad [April 16] is yet an- 
other example of the neglect of priorities 
that threatens the U.S. Now at the Univer- 
sity of Liége, as one of those “would-be phy- 
sicians," I feel betrayed by my country. But 
more important, the U.S. is betraying itself. 
PAULM.PECKINS , 
Liége, Belgium 
Sir / 1 am one of those Americans who af- 
ter four years of college were unable togain - 
admittance to a U.S. medical school, even. | 
though I graduated cum'laude. Here in Za- 
Tagoza there are about 300 U.S. citizens 
studying medicine. еЗ 
Perhaps if enough publicity is given to 
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A tribute to steel 


Discerning men of action are no 
longer satisfied with a run-of-the- 
mill watch. Always on the move, 
they demand something more: a 
perfect timepiece, in complete har- 
mony with the multiple activities of 
their fast moving lives. 

For this elite, the artist-craftsmen 
of AUDEMARS PIGUET have cre- 
ated ROYAL OAK, a tribute to steel, 
the metal of the twentieth century, 
more difficult to fashion than fine 
gold and so made infinitely precious 
by the exquisite quality of the work. 
Through the nobility of its lines, 
through its very special cachet, 
each of the rare and_ individually 
numbered examples of ROYAL OAK 
is a pinnacle of the watchmaker's 
art, worthy of the name AUDEMARS 
PIGUET. 


AUDEMARS PIGUET 


СЮОООООО О О ООХ 


At selected fine jewellers only 
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The Course of Art 


Sir / I am appalled 
centreview of Bruce Na ben phe: 
16]. Some people liked Nan S Work 
some people did DOt—par татат y 
But even Nauman's m Or th 
detractors admit the hj 
which his eur Work at lem 
course and develo 
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ssistant Director j 
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Sir / At long last someone | 

and the words to doa ood i etn 

the tails of the cultists of so-called s 

art. I thoroughly enjoyed and admired 

ert Hughes’ article on Bruce Чаш 

his Whitney Museum showing, E. 
J.H. MOSS 


Stow, Ohio 


Manners for Resources 


Sir / What arrogant, unmitigated gall! 
the Americans аге to slap their pipeli 5 
over our landscape, then we let ет Gerbe 
our “vast reserves,” and then we агелф оу C 
toward a continental policy [April 16) р 
Wouldn't it be a touch more mang «a. V 
to have a continent-vide policy toa oen 
to before plundering our resources? О 
the penalties for contravening the poli үү 
retroactive? 1 
HEATHER MARTIN 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Sir / You may feel that a piper = Р 
Canada's "vast" supply of oll HR 
Mackenzie Valley merits cons | ҮҮ 
I сап assure you that most Si Манот 
not. А "continent-wide" enerey f E = 
continental energy policy W va i ed 
mean Canada supplying the ЫШ eh 
U.S. contentedly burning It $^ ү, 
thanks... 

ROBERT BARCLAY 


Montreal 


h Canada. out S 
Valley” is one little item vi (ИП 
Canada's heretofore bea ong st ы 
natural heritage could get 
ANDREW SOLKIN 
Philadelphia 
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T5 world’s worsening energy situation is fast becoming the com- | 


mon concern of such 
environmentalists and 
ergy, we believe th 


uncommon groups as government, industry, 
private consumers. On critical issues like en- 
at TIME's responsibility goes beyond keeping our 
readers informed and includes promoting intelligent discussion and 
action as well. This week’s Environment story on the energy crisis, 
RE ee Але for example, reflects some of the thinking culled from a special con- 
iM Chorles B. Bear ference sponsored by TIME and our sister publications, FORTUNE 
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n seek solutions to the world’s energy crisis. 
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Brezhnev Deals a Shuffle 


OT since Nikita Khrushchev 

emerged as top man in the Krem- 
lin had the Politburo received such a 
shake-up. In the most confident and de- 
cisive political move of his eight years 
as head of the Soviet Communist Par- 
ty, Leonid Brezhnev last week eased out 
two enemies from the ruling Politburo 
and replaced them with four powerful 
and seemingly loyal allies. 

The timing of the leadership reshuf- 
fle was masterly. Scheduled to make his- 
toric visits to West Germany in May 
and to the U.S. in June, Brezhnev will 
now take off with the fullest possible do- 
mestic backing for his pursuit of 
détente. The two Politburo members 
dismissed (the official phrase was “re- 
lieved of duty")—Pyotr Shelest and 
Gennady Voronov—have been notable 
opponents of his diplomatic initiatives, 
as well as of some of his domestic ef- 
forts. Among the four men promoted 
—Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 
Defense Minister Andrei Grechko, KGB 
(secret police) Chief Yuri Andropov 
and Leningrad Party Secretary Grigory 
Romanov—at least two are ex- 
pected to play large roles in 
helping Brezhnev's plans work. 

Well known in the West as 
a former Soviet Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Washington 
and London, Gromyko, 63, has 
worked closely with Brezhnev in 
carrying out foreign policy. 
Now he will have a direct say 
in its formulation. Western am- 
bassadors in Moscow lauded his 
promotion. Said one: “Gromy- 
ko has sat in Washington and 
read the Post. He has sat in Ken- 
sington Gardens and read the 
Times. In more significant ways, 
too, he is a man of the world. 
To have him in the top ranks 
can only be welcomed." Some 
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of the diplomats speculated that Gro- 
myko might even assume à Henry Kis- 
singer-type role, giving Up the Foreign 
Ministry to become Brezhnev's person- 
al adviser and special emissary. 

Grechko, 69, is the first soldier to 
serve on the Politburo since 1957. A 
Brezhnev ally, he has supported the eas- 
ing of East-West tensions even though 
it involves an inevitable reduction in the 
importance of the military. Inside the 
Politburo, his expertise will be invalu- 
able to Brezhnev on such complex is- 
sues as the Strategic Arms. Limitation 
Talks and the Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions conference. 

As for Brezhnev's promotion of An- 
dropov, 59, some Western diplomats 
saw it as a signal to political ideologues 
that détente will not be permitted to 
weaken party strength or orthodoxy. 
Then again, Brezhnev may simply have 
felt that it was better, in a major shake- 
up, to have the top cop inside the tent in- 
stead of outside it. The elevation.of Ro- 
manov, 50, was interpreted as a reward 
for a dutiful party boss, who becomes 
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dangerous but infinitely more slippery 
time of prosperity and détente. 

The challenges of war, reconstruc- 
tion and containment of Soviét expan- 
sion uhited the U.S. and Europe through 
the 1940s and 1950s. In the 19705, 
when the purposes and goals of the al- 
liance are considerably less clear than 
they used to be, the challenge is to 
find “а solution for the management 
of their diversity." Europe, Kissinger 
urged, should accept the challenge “not 
as a test of strength but as a test of 
joint statesmanship." 

Washington undoubtedly hoped 
that the address would help elevate the 
U.S.-European dialogue above the testy, 
truculent level to which it has fallen in 
recent months. Nixon had been invited 
to make the A.P. speech, but he turned 
the honor over to Kissinger. The Presi- 
dent instructed him to make a formal 
statement that would spell out Washing- 
ton’s changed perceptions of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance and “explain to Europe 
what we are really about.” 

Kissinger pondered the address un- 
der the Acapulco sun last March. The 
main thing, he and Nixon agreed, would 
be to try to establish a broad, top-level 
political consensus on the U.S.-Europe- 
an issues. The unsatisfactory alterna- 
tive, the President and Kissinger be- 
lieve, would be to leave the future of 
the alliance to the varying interests of 
the technicians and experts who will ac- 
tually conduct the forthcoming nego- 
tiations on trade, monetary reform and 
troop reductions. 

Although Watergate has hardly en- 


hanced the atmosphere, Nixon's effort 
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at "joint statesmanship" has already 
begun. He discussed his notions of a 
redefined relationship with Britain's 
Prime Minister Edward Heath in Wash- 
ington last February. and with Italian 
Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti two 
weeks ago. West German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt is due in the U.S. this 
week; France's President Georges Pom- 
pidou is also scheduled to meet Nixon 
before Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezh- 
nev arrives for his long-awaited U.S. 
tour in June. 

Administration officials insist that 
Kissinger's appeal for “а joint effort of 
creativity" is genuine. "We still have no 
final blueprint ourselves," one high 
State Department official told TIME. 
"We want European ideas." The Ad- 
ministration has clearly taken the initia- 
tive, however, and its own ideas will ap- 
pear in more detail this week, when 
the Kissinger-prepared annual White 
House report on foreign policy is 
released. 

In his address, Kissinger was frank 
and even biting about the present state 
of U.S.-European relations. The result 
of Europe's "transformation from a re- 
cipient of our aid to a strong compet- 
itor" had too often and in too many 
fields been “turbulence and a sense of ri- 
valry." The U.S. shoulders global re- 
sponsibilities in trade and monetary 
matters, but the European community 
"has increasingly stressed its regional 
personality." Perhaps naively, the U.S. 
had long assumed that European eco- 
nomic unity would lead to a European 
political unity and a greater European 
willingness to "ease our burdens" in de- 
fense and other areas; unfortunately, 
"many of these expectations are not be- 
ing fulfilled." The Nixon Administra- 
tion has broken new diplomatic ground, 
Kissinger complained, but Washington 
"is now often taken to task for flexi- 
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!  ficials of Britain s Tory government, 
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ger attitudes about Europe's narrow 
“regional personality," were privately 
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bility where we used to be criticized for 
rigidity.” 
Kissinger was purposefully impre- 
cise on the possible substance of the new 
Atlantic Charter. He reiterated U.S. 
; support of European unity. He also em- 
| phasized Nixon's determination to re- 
sist congressional pressure for a unilat- 
eral withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
Europe—and his determination to 
make NATO pay “a fair share” of the 
cost of maintaining those forces (West 
Germany will be asked to maintain its 
“offset payments,” now $2 billion a 
year; Britain, Belgium, Italy and The 
Netherlands, which also have U.S. bas- 
es on their soil, will be asked to ante up 
$1 billion). 

Kissinger also proposed that the 
05. and Europe, which together con- 
sume roughly 60% of the world’s oil, 
should collaborate on a common ener- 
gy program (see ENVIRONMENT). The 
latitude of the Atlantic dialogue, he add- 
ed, ought to be expanded, ul’ 
to include Japan. 

Central Issue. The initial E 
reaction was generally predict: 
ficials of Britain's Tory gov: 


lism? Brandt, suspended betwe: 
tic loyalty and necessity and t 
tation of the opening to the Ez 
shaken by internal crises?" 
Wehner, the Social Democr: 
leader in the Bundestag and : 
Brandt’s closest advisers, was even more 
skeptical. “I don't think even Kissinger 
knows what he wants to achieve with 
the charter," he told newsmen in Swe- 
den. “I don't believe that the proposal 
is realistic.” 
` — Perhaps it is unrealistic in the sense 
that Europe (like Japan) is still a long 
way from being able or willing to ex- 
ercise full membership in an earlier 
American concept of a five-power 
world. In the past two years, the U.S. 
has lavished most of its attention on the 
Soviet and Chinese sides of that polit- 
ical pentangle. By switching the focus 
back to Europe, Nixon and Kissinger 
may hope to stimulate European unity 
and the growth of a still missing sense 
of global engagement. For the U.S., Kis- 
singer's address meant a shift away 
from Viet Nam to more permanent pri- 
rities. For Europe, ready or not, it 
s that the Atlantic debate now has 
ramework. 
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INDOCHINA 
Tightening the Noose 


Peace in Indochina last week con- 
tinued to look rather ominously like war 
anywhere else. Fighting continued spo- 
radically in South Viet Nam. Mean- 
while, Communist forces in Cambodia 
continued to tighten the noose’ around ` 
the. capital of Phnom-Penh, raising 
again the question of how long the bum- 
bling government of ailing President 
Lon Nol could effectively survive. 
Amidst these signs that the cease-fire 
agreement has all but collapsed, the 
White House announced that Presiden- 
tial Adviser Henry Kissinger would re- 
turn to Paris in mid-May for another 
round of talks with the silver-haired 
chief North Vietnamese negotiator, Le 
Duc Tho. 

The two will have plenty to discuss. 
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Three months have now passed since 
the cease-fire went into effect, and vi- 
olations by both sides continue unabat- 
ed in South Viet Nam. Political nego- 
tiations between the Saigon government 
and the Viet Cong are being held, as 
specified by the Paris accord, but they 
are locked in stalemate over a crucial 
issue. Saigon insists that elections to de- 
termine the future government of South 
Viet Nam must be tied to a full-scale 
withdrawal of North Vietnamese troops 
from the South. The Communists main- 
tain, quite accurately, that no such stip- 
ulation is made by the Paris accord. 

,, Although it is hard to imagine that 
Kissinger and Tho can resolve that in- 
tense disa reement, Washington seems 
deter about the pros- 
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What you don't see 
can hurt you 


ches 


Hold this page so the cross is in a straight direct 
=] line 5cm from your right eye. Close your left cye. 
3 Keep staring at the cross as you slowly move it 
аа) OM you. Notice what happened? 
At a certain point, usually about 30cm away, 
jou could not see the dot because of blind spots 
it | herent in the human eye. 
So it’s clear that what you don’t see can hurt you. 
nie JOU scoot across an intersection after only a quick 
st ; bance, you may scoot right into another vehicle that 
"i5 in the eye's “blind” area. 
a m р moral is simple. Look very carefully and 
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Dependable, 


Profitable, 
Australian. 


Dependability means satisfied customers. 
And satisfied customers mean better sales 
for importers, agents and wholesalers. 
Australian products are profitable both ways. 
Sales prove it—a rise of over 76% in Asian markets 
in just three years. The demand is growing all the time. 
And so is the range- Agricultural Equipment, 


favored 
dia, ¥ 


Engineering Machinery, Power and Hand Tools, 
Building Materials, Foods and Wines, 

Fabrics and Fashions, Electrical Equipment, 
Woodworking Machinery, Motor Vehicles, 
Automotive Parts and Accessories, Pumps, Chemicals, 
Pharmaceuticals and Telecommunications Equipment. 
And delivery times are as sensible as the prices. 


For details of supplies of Australian products 
phone the Australian Trade Commissioner 
in your market. You could ring.up a profit. 
Hong Kong (Phone) H227171-8. Jakarta 50510-18. 
Tokyo 582-7231/9. Osaka 203-7971-4. 
Kuala Lumpur 290381-2. Manila 882671-2. 
Singapore 379311. Bangkok 35970-9. 
Seoul 73-4330. 
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Viet Nam. He has no intention of re- 
turning home. Why stay? “Every place 
is basically boring,” says Rowley, “but 
Viet Nam is less boring than most be- 
cause it’s different—the language, the 
religion and especially the women. Viet- 
namese women are the only people who 
give you your money’s worth here.” 
Rowley neither drinks nor smokes, runs 
three miles a day, and works out six 
times a week—“to show the Vietnamese 
that not all Americans are out of shape.” 
Adds Rowley: “I don’t want to look like 
the fat, sloppy, stupid Americans com- 
ing over here now.” Running his hand 
through his Prince Valiant-styled hair, 
he puts down the new arrivals: “The 
only difference between the carpet- 
baggers of the post-Civil War period 
and now is that we'are organized and 
sponsored by the American taxpayers' 
money." 
> Dr. Patricia Smith, 46, has lived 
and worked in the Highlands capital of 
Kontum for 14 years. A graduate of the 
University of Washington Medical 
School, she has spent that time working 
with the Montagnard tribesmen, operat- 
ing an 87-bed hospital that is funded by 
contributions from the U.S. Soft-spoken 
and portly, she drives about Kontum in 
a red Honda sedan. Dr. Smith has sur- 
vived many minor disasters and at least 
two major ones. In 1968, her hospital 
was badly shot up during the Commu- 
nist Tet offensive; four years later, the 
ARVN 23rd Division set up a fire base in 
the hospital, looting and vandalizing the 
building in the process. She is unde- 
terred by her problems: “I couldn't 
practice medicine in the States," she ex- 
plains to visitors. “The standard of liv- 
ing is too high; people there are con- 
cerned with minor, senseless things. For 
a medical person, the need to be needed 
can really be satisfied here.” 
> Ralph Lombardi, 49, arrived in 
Viet Nam in 1962 as a securities sales- 
man, leaving behind a wife, a Thunder- 
bird and a town house in Brooklyn 
Heights. “When I came here,” he says, 
“I had high blood pressure and ulcers 
—after the first year, both problems had 
vanished." Lombardi never got around 
to selling stocks. Instead, he played pi- 
ano in a Saigon hotel for 18 months at 
$900 a month: when the American pres- 
ence was at its highest levels, a polished 
entertainer like Lombardi was very 
much in demand. Today he ekes out a 
meager living by teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Saigon (salary: $42 per week) 
and writing an occasional magazine sto- 
ry. Fluent in eleven languages, a for- 
mer Oxford lecturer who also taught at 
Seton Hall and Colorado State, Lom- 


TED THAI 


feeling of complete freedom here," he 
says. “А man with a little money in his 
pocket can do anything—smoke opium, 
sleep with three girls, meet interesting 
people. The subtle charm of Saigon is 
not to be denied.” 

» Dick Hughes, 30, formerly a Bos- 
ton drama teacher and a friend of Actor 
Jon Voight, went to Viet Nam in 1968 
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simply to discover for himself what was 
going on. Five years later, he runs sev- 
еп houses of refuge for orphaned Viet- 
namese boys (five in Saigon and two in 
Danang). “You have to understand that 
these boys have nothing,” Hughes says. 
“In Viet Nam, one’s career, even one’s 
personal identity, is sublimated to the 
family. When you lose your family, you 
lose everything." During the past five 
years, almost 1,000 boys have stayed 
at Hughes' homes, which are funded by 
private American contributions. The 
boys get whatever help they need, with- 
out strings, to find first themselves and, 
eventually, jobs. Hughes himself lives 
in a simple one-room apartment, and 
draws expenses of just $50 monthly. 
“Гуе learned a great deal from these 
kids,” says Hughes. “After seeing them 
pull themselves together, I think I could 
deal better with a personal tragedy now. 
I know I'm a good actor, but perhaps 
this role is the one I’m supposed to 
play.” 
> Charles Munroe, 37, arrived in 
Saigon as a young engineer in 1965 and 
spent the next year living it up. Then 
he married a Vietnamese girl, and his 
goals changed. Since last summer, he 
has worked for $400 a month as a con- 
sultant to Saigon’s Ministry of Finance, 
helping set up the country’s first secu- 
rities market. Munroe, who was once a 
broker in Beverly Hills, is convinced 
that overseas investment in Viet Nam 
is about to take off. “By 1975, there 
should be a rush to invest,” he says, “in 
everything from rice, fruit and fish to 
rubber, timber, molybdenum and oil. 
There are tremendous long-range busi- 
ness opportunities. It's like frontier 
California; there’s a great potential for 
growth.” 

» John Tabor, 28, of Jaffrey, N.H., 
will be ordained as a Roman Catholic 
deacon next month after seven years of 
study in a Vietnamese seminary. Then 
he will spend the next several years 
working in a poor Danang parish. Ta- 
bor, who went to Viet Nam as a Sea- 
bee, has difficulty expressing himself in 
English these days; he has spoken Viet- 
namese almost exclusively since he en- 
tered the seminary. “It was in 1963, 
when I first came to Viet Nam, that I 
-began to see things clearly. At least 
in spiritual matters, the Vietnamese 
should have been advising the Amer- 
icans. I can never learn enough about 
Viet Nam. This is my home now.” 

> James Swanson, 31, a native of 
Brownsville, Texas, is better known to 
the Vietnamese in his new home of Ben 
Tre as “Ong Tom” (Mr. Shrimp). He is 
determined to make himself a wealthy 
man by selling that tasty commodity. 
Swanson saw Ben Tre first as an infan- 
tryman, nine months after the Tet of- 

fensive. The town had been partially de- 
stroyed, as an American major so 
memorably remarked, "in order to save 
it." Swanson returned for a second Viet 


Nam tour as an adviser їп 1970 and 


ed up the idea of buying shrimp 
Delta fishermen and тезеп it 
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in the lucrative Saigon market. After 
his discharge in July 1972, he put up 
$3,000 of his own money, talked $20.- 
000 out of four Vietnamese partners, 
and went into business. Swanson ex- 
pects a profit margin of 2096 by the end 
of this year; in three years, he expects 
his income to double. Ben Tre is a bit 
too quiet for Swanson's expansive Tex- 
as tastes, but friends back home keep 
him supplied with his favorite jalapeno 
peppers, pinto beans and Gouda cheese. 
“Once I get rich,” he says, “I'll get good 
cigars shipped in from San Antonio.” 


JAPAN 


The Emperor Regrets 


As long ago as 1921, when he was 
still Crown Prince, Japan’s Emperor Hi- 
rohito told American visitors that he 
“cherished a desire to visit the United 
States and to meet and learn to know 
her people.” More recently, Japanese 
governments have argued that a visit 
by the Emperor, now 72, would be a fit- 
ting way for the country to express its 
thanks to the U.S. for its postwar aid. 
The trip, of course, would be followed 
by a similarly ceremonial journey to Ja- 
pan by the U.S. President. Richard 
Nixon, who would very much like to 
be the first incumbent American head 
of state to visit Japan, sent Henry Kis- 
singer to Tokyo last June with word that 
he would be happy to welcome Hiro- 
hito in the U.S. this fall. Last week, how- 
ever, the Japanese Foreign Ministry re- 
gretfully announced that the imperial 
visit would have to be "postponed" 
—probably, it seemed, forever. 

The public explanation was that Hi- 
rohito, whose October calendar is 
crowded with such events as a national 
athletic meet in Chiba prefecture and 
the 60th dedication of the Ise Shrine,* 
is simply too busy to make the trip this 
year. In fact, the imperial regrets were 
yet another sign of the internal polit- 
ical troubles besetting the eight-month- 
old Liberal Democratic regime headed 
y Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka (see 

ox). 


*A solemn Shinto rite, which takes place every 
20 years, honoring the sun goddess рее whom 
the imperial family is said to have descended. 


ANGRY JAPANESE COMMUTER STARTING FIRE IN TOKYO RAILWAY STATION 
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“Ж naka: “The U.S. Comes First” 
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gas fields and offshore oil and gas explo- 
ration. The main objective for us is to di- 
versify our sources of raw materials. 
Admittedly, there is a political aspect to 
oil. That is why we are asking for the 
participation of U.S. capital. We would 
hope that $200 million would come 
from U.S. oil companies. 


ON HIS UPCOMING MOSCOW VISIT: | am 
not thinking much in terms of taking 
new initiatives in [international] affairs. 
[In going to Moscow] I am not trying to 
obtain some specific political or diplo- 
matic object, but I have a feeling that 
just my going there will bear some fruit. 
After all, President Nixon achieved a 
détente with Peking; and then he visited 
Moscow, and now the U.S. is selling the 


Russians 18 million tons of 
wheat. But before going 
there I will visit the U.S. Pres- 
ident Nixon went to Peking 
without telling anybody, but 
I will not do that kind of 
thing. 


ON JAPAN'S IMAGE ELSE- 
WHERE IN ASIA: I am not too 
apprehensive about this. We 
will give a lot more untied 
aid, through the World Bank, 
thé I.D.A., the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank and the Viet 


` Nam Reconstruction Con- 


ference. We will act in such a 
way that nobody could see 
any economic invasion. But 
like; the U.S., Japan will be 
called names. z 


ON THE PROBLEMS OF HIS 
PARTY: In the big cities, the 


left tends to support academic men. 
They usually are not very hard-working, 
but for some reason they appeal to peo- 
ple, especially since they don’t wave the 
red flag of their socialist and Commu- 
nist sponsors but the green flag [of the 
fight against pollution]. One factor has 
been women’s suffrage; women don’t 
vote on the big national issues, but on 
things that affect their daily lives. 

The declining or less developed ar- 
eas, mostly in Kyushu and Hokkaido, 
that used to be strong leftist territory 
have now come into the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party fold because general living 
conditions were raised. But in the big 
city areas like Tokyo, Osaka and Kyo- 
to, the left and especially the Commu- 
nists have moved into our strongholds. 
This is due to inflationary trends, hous- 
ing shortages and growing pollution, the 
Communists claim, but I feel that’s not 
the whole story. I believe it’s simply a re- 
sult of the frustrations of big city life. 
Finally, the LDP has been in power for a 
quarter-century, and we have become 
bureaucratic and lagged behind in our 
grass-roots contact with the people. 
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Так 
world 


cruise 
with 
HOPE 


HOPEis the gleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 


A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
farewell to the good ship HOPE. 


profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 
need and request help. 7098 

HOPE is comfort for the | 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is. self-help ` 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. 

HOPE is you. And so, we ы, 
invite you to join in our next 3 
mission by contributing to \ 
HOPE today. Help make the 
world a little healthier, a little 
happier, a little more peaceful. 


PROJECT HOPE, DEPT. A, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 
Down Under Up There 


The atmosphere at Windsor Castle 
could have been, to say the least, a little 
strained. As house guests for the night, 
Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip had 
invited Australia’s forceful, indepen- 
dent-minded Prime Minister, Gough 
Whitlam, and his equally outspoken 
wife Margaret (TIME, March 26). It was 
the Queen’s first encounter with Whit- 
lam since he was elected last Decem- 
ber on a mandate that included snip- 
ping some of Australia’s ties to both. the 
monarchy and the mother country. 

As it turned out, the get-together 
was as easygoing as a barbecue in the 
Outback. The hosts graciously did not 
bring up Whitlam’s proposal to replace 
God Save the Queen as his nation’s na- 
tional anthem. For their part, the guests 
brought a well-received present, a thick 
sheepskin rug. As Margaret Whitlam 
later related, “Prince Philip took off his 
shoes and trampled about in its depths 
to get the feel of it.” 

There were other signs that Whit- 
lam's six-day visit was more amicable 
than might have been expected. The 
British press gave the Whitlams a mark- 
edly friendly reception: MR. DOWN- 
UNDER COULD BE TOPS, said a Sunday 
Telegraph headline. The Daily Mail 
delved into Aussie slang to describe 
Mrs. Whitlam as “а ‘beaut sheila’ 
indeed,"—meaning, roughly, a swell 
dame. On the government's part, Prime 
Minister Edward Heath thoughtfully 
invited the four Whitlam children, aged 
19 to 29, who had gathered in London 
for a family reunion, to join their par- 
ents at a state dinner at 10 Downing 
Street. Whitlam scored points at the din- 
ner by rising and, after a suitable pause 
for effect, proposing the traditional 
toast to the Queen. 


WHITLAM & GRANDSON IN LONDON 


On a relatively minor but symbolic 
matter of protocol, Whitlam apparently 
got Elizabeth to agree that henceforth 


-the credentials of Australian ambassa- 


dors need not be sent halfway around 
the world for her signature but can be 
signed in Canberra by her Governor 
General. The Prime Minister also got 
from Whitehall an agreement in prin- 
ciple that Australia's own High Court 
should replace Britain's Privy Council 
as the last court of appeal for Austra- 
lian litigants. There was somewhat less 
harmony on a more substantive issue 
—namely, that Britain should join Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in opposing fur- 
ther French nuclear tests in the South 
Pacific. Foreign Minister Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home merely promised “саге- 
ful study" of the possible dangers. 
Whitlam took it in stride. Asked at 
a press conference how he would rate 
Sir Alec's response on a scale of "bored 
to pusillanimous," Whitlam replied: “I 
wouldn't use either of those words. He 
was courteous and helpful." Whitlam's 
only truly tart words in London, in fact, 
were directed at the French, who insist 
that their tests are not nearly as dan- 
gerous as the Australians fear. "If there 
is nothing wrong with the tests," he said, 
*then why don't the French save some 
money and hold them in Corsica?" 


GREECE 


Caramanlis Speaks Out 


“Is Caramanlis. coming?" That 
question has often been voiced in 
Greece since the 1967 military take- 
over, as Greeks wistfully recalled the 
democratic leadership of Constantine 
Caramanlis, who was Premier from 
1955 to 1963. Last week the question 
was being asked with new hope. In a 
statement from Paris, where he has 
lived for the past decade, Caramanlis, 
66, issued a scathing indictment of the 
regime of George Papadopoulos. He 
also implied that he would be willing 
to return home and head a new gov- 
ernment to restore democratic rule. 

Charging that tbe regime had dis- 
rupted the armed forces, damaged the 
economy, engaged in “unprecedented 
brutality” against protesting students, 
and lied to the people with false pledg- 
es to restore democracy, Caramanlis de- 
manded that the junta resign, bring back 
King Constantine from exile in Rome 
and hand over power to “an experi- 
enced and strong government.” In a slap 
at U.S. policy, he charged that Wash- 
ington was “either in collusion with the 
Greek regime or wanted to be deceived 
by it in order to justify its own con- 
tradictory policy.” 

The statement caused a ripple of ex- 
citement throughout Greece. The Ath- 
ens afternoon newspaper Vradyni de- 
voted its entire front page to 
Caramanlis' broadside, The paper was 
promptly confiscated, but not before 


* thousands of Atheni 
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up copies. Two other papers that pii 
ed Caramanlis’ comments were ў 
yanked off the newsstands. Even 
many Greeks heard all about it onig, 
eign news broadcasts. 

The response from both Gree 
iles abroad and opposition leader 
Greece, including Caramanlis' old 
vals, was overwhelmingly favorable] 
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POLAND 


The Hard-Currency Girls 


The tall, ponytailed blonde stood 
nervously at the witness stand while a 
bearded judge in black robes glowered 
ather from the bench. The interrogation 
began. 

Judge: “What is your profession?” 

Blonde (hesitating): “I'm employed 
in a State pastry plant.” 

Judge (to the court stenographer): 
“Put her down as a physical worker [the 
Polish term for blue-collar worker]." 
Then, returning to the witness: “Have 
you indulged in debauchery?” 

Blonde: “Not since August 1972.” 

Judge: “How long had you engaged 
in debauchery?” 

Blonde (breaking into 
tears): "Five years." 


Judge: "Pull yourself 
together. Why did you 
stop?" 

Blonde: "l couldn't 


continue working because I 
didn't have any more mon- 
ey to pay off the porters at 
the Europejski Hotel." 

Thus the tone was set 
for an unusual trial that 
opened last week in Cham- 
ber 232 of Warsaw's main 
courthouse. The unhappy 
ex-hooker was one of 17 ac- 
tive or retired prostitutes 
scheduled to appear in the 
case, which will last at least 
a month. The girls, as it 
happens, are not on trial but 
are witnesses for the prose- 
cution. The state has called 
on them to testify against 
nine bellhops and doormen 
who are charged with shak- 
ing down prostitutes pros- 
pecting for customers at 
Warsaw's most expensive 
hotel, the Europejski. 

The trial brings into 
rare public focus the strange status of 
prostitution in Poland and other East 
European countries. Officially it does 
not exist. According to Communist dog- 
ma, the world's oldest profession is an 
evil peculiar to capitalism and has no 
appeal in a socialist state. In fact, pros- 
titution flourishes in many parts of the 
East bloc, and nowhere is it more evi- 
dent than in the big-city hotels frequent- 
ed by Westerners. 

The bars of the Alcron and the Yal- 
ta in Prague are notorious hunting 


К 


SS 


. grounds for the freelance free-enter- 


prisers. At the Intercontinental in Bu- 
charest, the girls sometimes cruise for 
clients in the elevators, At Warsaw's Eu- 
ropejski they are even more aggressive. 
Last May, during President Nixon's vis- 
it to Warsaw, two white-haired British 
correspondents were literally chased to 
their rooms by a bevy of miniskirted 
whores who spent hours unsuccessfully 
banging on their doors and bellowing 
entreaties in basic English. 
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Such open soliciting suggests toler- 
ance, if not encouragement, by the au- 
thorities. There are two plausible rea- 
sons why the girls are allowed to 
continue their trade. One is that West- 
егп customers pay in dollars or Deut- 
sche Marks, which makes the hotel 
hookers valuable sources of foreign ex- 
change (thereby earning them the nick- 
name of “hard-currency girls”). The 
other reason is that some prostitutes al- 
most certainly provide information 
about their clients to the police. 

A fascinating fragment of testimo- 
ny in the Warsaw trial established that 
there is at least some spirit of cooper- 
ation between Polish officialdom and 
prostitutes working the Europejski. A 
redhead testified that last year one of 
the accused doormen refused to let a 
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group of harlots into the hotel unless 
each paid him 100 zloties ($5). She said 
that one of the girls got angry and made 
a telephone call. “Then a lady from the 
Interior Ministry [which runs the Pol- 
ish secret police] came over to the hotel 
and took care of everything.” the girl 
said, “Did the doorman let you in after 
that?” the judge inquired. “Yes,” an- 
swered the witness, “for a while." 
According to the trial indictment. 
the doorman and the other eight defen- 
dants regularly collected up to 100 zlo- 
ties from prostitutes as a sort of en- 
trance fee to the hotel's café and up to 


500 zloties for entry into the hotel it 


self. For “systematically demanding 
bribes, the defendants face maxim; 
sentences of 10 years in prison. Me 
while, life goes on at Warsaw’s lea 
hotels. At the Bristol last week, 1 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott re 
he was propositioned three times by 
phone. from the lobby before he had 
time to unpack in his room. 
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Here аге some facts about Aurora Cortez, 
her family, and her town—Plato, Magdalena, 
— onthe coast of Colombia. No editorializing. 
- — No embellishment. Just facts. 
: Aurora is five years old. She lives with her Save the Children Federation, founded in 1932, is registered with the U.S. 
— parents and three brothers and sisters in a ворса ее onvaluntary, Foreign’ Aid. Contributions ars conss 
_ house made of mud and bamboo. і TE TEE ЕЕ РИД pis ee EE 
= Noọelectricity. No running water. No 
Е sanitary facilities. Aurora’s father earns $1.00 
=- aday herding cattle. And there is about a 
| 50% chance that Aurora will grow up illiterate. 
Because it costs money to go to school in 
-Golombia. Money her father doesn't have. 
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I wish to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a C] boy C girl: 
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Enclosed is my first payment 


Е Children Federation you can sponsor a . E] $15 monthly “pation of == hi 
Colombian child like Aurora. Send her to Г1 $45 quarterly [ Instead, enclosed is my contribu By 8 ar 
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Help people—indeed, help an entire 


community—to help itself. : Мале = UMEN NE | EE а 
For you there are many rewards. The Address ts 
chance to correspond with a child. To tis Ё 
receive а photog aay And роеви гарона, y RU tate eee по N 
t all, to know you are reaching ou , 
another human being. That’s how Save the SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA, 
rks. But without you it can't work. 1 


345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y- 


Chi nwo eae ; 
US асрет. clip this coupon and mail it today. ш p 
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STBERLINERS HOLD ALOFT HEROES FROM THE LEFTIST PANTHEON, RANGING FROM MARX (ON LEFT) TO STALIN (ON RIGHT) 


\ Remarkable Renaissance of Karl Marx 


Yi don't want to anticipate the 
matically, but to find the new 
liom the critique of the old. 
-Karl Marx 


| tpwerful, shaggy visage peers in- 
alj out of a bookstore window 
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"When іп ideological doubt, we turn to 
Marx. The answer is always there." 
Europe's students today are reading 
Lefebvre on Marx, Fromm on Marx, 
Lukács on Marx, Gramsci on Marx, Al- 
thusser on Marx, Gorz on Marx—even 
Marx on Marx. They are packing uni- 
versity courses in Marxist philosophy, 
political science, sociology and econom- 
ics—even at Catholic institutions such 
as Louvain in Belgium and Nijmegen 


in Holland. In some universities—for - 


example, West Germany's Bremen, 
West Berlin's Free University and the 
"Red" French universities of Nanterre 
and Vincennes—Marx-oriented studies 
dominate the curriculum. “Теп years 
ago," recalls Professor Forte, “when I 
looked in the Turin library for the sup- 
plementary fourth volume of Kapital, 
the librarian insisted that it did not ex- 
ist. Today the same library has it in hard 
cover, paperback, luxury edition, art 
cover, take your choice." 

Disunity. The impact of Marxism 
is evident in dozens of ways through- 
out Western Europe—the slanting of 
radio and television news by Marxist an- 
nouncers and producers, the change in 
pitch of demands by some trade unions, 
the violence of political demonstrations, 
the proliferation of bookstores and 
booklets, titles and tracts dedicated to 
the spread of the Marxist gospel. 

There is not much unity or com- 
munity of purpose in many of these ac- 
tivities. As a Western political phenom- 
enon, Marxism remains as always 
splintered into rival, often quarreling 
factions. Marx’s writings are susceptible 
toso many different interpretations that 
there is a bewildering array of persua- 
sions within the movement: Christian 
Marxists, Maoist Marxists, Social Dem- 
ocrat Marxists. Tactics differ as widely 


as ideological emphasis. Some far-left 
groups, such as West. Germany’s Red 
Dawn and Red Flag, use troublemakers 
—called Chaoten—to disrupt society in 
the hope that police repression will cre- 
ate martyrs who will win public sym- 
pathy. Other parties project a law- 
and-order image, implying that the 
Communists know better how to cope 
with extremists. Still other groups, most 
notably the big, established ones that 
do not want to frighten away non-Marx- 


‘ist voters, stress their allegiance to the 


democratic process. 

Whatever the differences in their 
goals and tactics, the Marxists of West- 
ern Europe remain united in one long- 
range aim that is faithful to Marx’s phi- 
losophy: to bring down the capitalist 
system in Western Europe. In this re- 
spect, the democracies of Western Eu- 
rope face the most serious and wide- 
spread domestic threat since the rise of 
fascism in the early '30s and the Com- 
munist bid for power in Italy in 1948. 

What makes all this enthusiasm as- 
tonishing is the fact that Marxism has 
not lately won any notable victories or 
demonstrated any lasting doctrinal suc- 
cess. On the contrary, Marx’s major 
prophecies—the inevitability of Com- 
munism’s triumph over capitalism, the 
impending outbreak of the worldwide 
workers’ revolution—totally failed to be 
realized. His theory of dialectic mate- 
rialism ignores the realities of human 
nature by arguing that economic fore- » 
es alone shape the fates of men and _ 
nations. eH 

He failed to comprehend the depth — 
of emotional allegiance that national- 
ism could command in many people. 
He underestimated the vitality and 
adaptability of capitalism. He was un- 
able to resolve realistically the contra- 
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dictions inherent in his thesis that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat could 
bring with it untrammeled human free- 
dom. Marx’s writing was so turgid that 
even today few people are able to wade 
„all the way through what Marx consid- 
ered his crowning work, Das Kapital. 
But that is just as well. Marx's econom- 
ics consist largely of abstruse and dog- 
matic theories that bear little or по re- 
lationship to the intricate and vastly 
complex workings of modern industrial 
states. As a result, Marxist economists 
often betray fuzzy and incomplete no- 
tions about the actual dynamics of mod- 
ern economies. 

Disenchantment. But one pro- 
found aspect of Marxism has endured. 
As French Critic Raymond Aron puts 
it: "If Marx is as strong today as he has 
ever been, it 1s because of his questions, 
not his answers." The early Marx asked 
many of the same questions about the 
nature of society that today so trouble 
young people throughout the world. 
Like them, he was living through a tur- 
bulent transition—from the agrarian to 
the industrial age—and he feared what 
the new machines were doing to the hu- 
man spirit. One of his most lasting 
themes dealt with man's Entfremdung, 
literally his “estrangement,” or “alien- 
ation.” It was not so much that the eco- 
nomic processes of the industrialized so- 
_ ciety "exploited" man, he argued, but 
that they estranged him from his essen- 
tial humanity. They turned him into just 
another "tool" of technology. which 
now controlled him. In Marx's view, 
man's historic striving has always been 
toward greater freedom. The constric- 
tions of technology prevented him from 
creating a more perfect and freer so- 
^ ciety. It is in some ways an appealing 
E- of reasoning. The solutions that 

Дагх proposed, however, were so com- 
plex and unworkable that no economy 
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BARONESS JENNY VON WESTPHALEN BEFORE MARRIAGE; JENNY & KARL MARX; KARL AT 18 
Youth compares capitalist reality with a dream version of Communism. 


conforms to the general description of 
a society on the brink of revolution. It 
is prosperous and, judging from the out- 
come of the recent elections, notably 
that of the French, the majority of Eu- 
ropeans are fairly content. Most West- 
ern European governments, conserva- 
tive and social democrat alike, have 
instituted some reforms that have 
helped defuse the demands of the Marx- 
ists. In any event, the far left has not dis- 
played crucial power at the polls. 

Still, among many Western Euro- 
peans there is a pervasive disenchant- 
ment with capitalism. The young often 
become quickly sated and bored with 
the affluence in today’s Europe. Their 
malaise first surfaced violently in thé 
May 1968 troubles in Paris and, if any- 
thing, that conviction has grown strong- 
er. For one thing, young people tend to 
compare the realities of the capitalist 
experience with a perfectly idealized 
version—and often highly exaggerated 
vision—of a Communist society. Not 
surprisingly, capitalism comes off a 
poor second. But there are sound rea- 
sons for the disillusionment. Despite 
Western Europe’s prosperity, poverty in 
many places is still a sad specter—as 
dramatized by the importation of “guest 


workers" from less developed countries: 


to do Western Europe's dirty work. 
"Nous sommes tous des travailleurs im- 
migrés [We are all immigrant workers]” 
is a slogan of young French Marxists. 
The U.S. involvement in Viet Nam 
scarred the image of America and sent 
young people looking for a new model 
in which to believe. “What do we offer 
as a counterweight?” muses Cologne 
University Sociologist Erwin Scheuch. 
“Pragmatism and technocracy. These 
can be exciting within a framework of 
ideology, but in an ideological vacuum 
they are dry stuff.” Ernest Mandel,-a 
Belgian Marxist economist and philos- 
opher, agrees: “Western Europeans feel 
that there are fundamental shortcom- 
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700 now are in attendance, and the Dan- 
ish government may either close down 
the program or drastically change it, 

But it is not in Scandinavia, with its 
spiritless welfarism, that the Marxist 
struggle is significant; the action is in 
Western Europe’s three most populous 
nations, West Germany, France and It- 
aly. A TIME survey of this region: 


WEST GERMANY: Marx has returned to 
Germany with a vengeance, pitching 
the country into a fierce, often phys- 
ically violent debate over its political fu- 
ture. The leftist movement in West Ger- 
many is divided roughly into three 
categories: 1) the left wing of Willy 
Brandt's Social Democratic Party, 
which is spearheaded by its aggressive 
youth branch; 2) the official West Ger- 
man Communist Party—financed by 
East Germany—which has spawned 


ist Germany's Modish Marxist 


ON JUSO IDEOLOGY: We don't have 
firm theories. We don't say society has 
to follow this or that model. We have 
general ideas, but we are open to oth- 
ers, If we were not, we would be im- 
itating fascism. Generally, we believe 
in democratic socialism as the foun- 
dation for society. We want to rid so- 
ciety of the egotistical concept of com- 
petition. We want to develop the spirit 
of communality, cooperation, collective 
effort. We are against big monopolies 
in West Germany. We are against big 
landlords. The powerful moneymen 


have infiltrated the echelons of the gov- . 


ernment and we think it’s time to re- 
store the balance. 

ON THE LEFTIST MOVEMENT: Viet Nam 
was absolutely crucial to us. Until Viet 
Nam nobody gave a damn. The Amer- 
ican civil rights movement also helped. 
It showed us how to organize. Looking 
KLAUS MERRER 
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Soviet Union they are suffering alien- 
ation from their government, Nobody 
likes it. We don't recommend the So- 
viet model for Germany. 

ON WORKERS: It's true that many work- 
ers don't understand our point of view, 
but this is part of the process of edu- 
cation. We wonder if they would mind 
giving up some of their so-called inde- 
pendence for more security. * | 
ON REVOLUTIONARY SITUATIONS: We 
don't want an economic crisis in Ger- 
many. Every time there's an economic 
problem the workers turn to the right, 
not the left. It doesn't help our cause at 
all. We are working through the exist- 
ing institutions. 

ON FUTURE TRENDS IN WEST GERMANY: 
I think nationalization of major indus- 
tries is the only way, since the most. 
pressing problem today is concentration 
of capital, and public ownership of i 
dustry is the best answer ... I think th 
American troops will have to lea с 
many, since they are products of | 
cold war and the only thing they r 
ly protect is American capital. Soo 
or later the Americans have to accept | 
the power of democratic socialism 1n 
Europe. К чы 


130 other orthodox Marxist outfits 
throughout the country; and 3) a frac- 
tured collection of some 260 far-left 
outfits, ranging from Maoist revolution- 
aries to Eduard Bernstein evolutionar- 


ies. Whatever the esoteric persuasion, 
West German Marxists have laid siege 
to just about every major institution in 
the country. Businessmen, who once 
prided themselves on having turned 
their war-wrecked country into a mod- 
el of economic prosperity, are now in- 
discriminately denounced for all man- 
ner of social ills, real or imaginary. The 
Social Democratic Party, the senior 
partner in Brandt’s center-oriented co- 
alition, has been invaded by young 
Marxists. Just prior to last month's 
S.P.D. congress, the Jusos, the party's 
youth wing, passed an action plan that 
would have radically altered West Ger- 
many’s economic system and over- 


back on it, I remember giving a speech 
here in Berlin on Kennedy and how 
great he was. We thought he could make 
the miracle. We thought he could turn 
America around. Viet Nam changed all 
that. The only way to get results in West- 
ern Europe today is to organize and mo- 
bilize the people, to put a political plat- 
form at the forefront of an established 
party. There is no such thing as an evo- 
lution of political liberalism. To expect 
such a thing to happen underestimates 
the tenacity of capitalism. 

ON COMMUNISM IN EASTERN EUROPE: 
It has some positive aspects. It’s not as 
bad as many people here say, or as good 
as they claim. It’s different from coun- 
try to country. Czechoslovakia is ter- 
rible. 1 won't go there. Most of my 
friends are out of jobs or in jail. In the 
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turned its Atlantic foreign policy. The 
Jusos, led by Marxist Leader Wolfgang 
Roth (see box), demanded ап end to 
Bonn’s financial support of U.S. troops 
in NATO, a campaign against big busi- 
ness, and an equal voice for workers 
with management in factories. Brandt 
defeated the Jusos’ proposals, but the 
radicals managed to increase their num- 
ber from two to ten on the 35-seat ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The Marxists have already succeed- 
ed in throwing most West German uni- 
versities into a state of perpetual tur- 
moil. Though only 15% of West 
Germany's 670,000 students are polit- 
ically engaged, most of the activists are 
Marxists. They have gained control of 
the national student-government orga- 
nizations, and dominate almost all of 
the student councils in the country's 67 
universities and technical institutes (no- 
table holdouts: Mainz and Mannheim). 
A128 universities, the left-wing students 
have managed to gain a direct influence 
onuniversity policy, and now even some 
full professors fear for their jobs. At 
nearly all universities, the Marxists have 
a voice in setting up the curriculums. 

Like their counterparts throughout 
Western Europe, West German Marxist 
students are supremely intolerant. At 
West Berlin's Free University—found- 
ed in the late 1940s in protest against 
Communist domination of the old Ber- 
lin University in the Soviet sector 
—Marxist students cruise the campus 
offering students “guidance” on which 
professors are “progressive” and hence 
worth listening to, and which are re- 
actionary and to be ignored. Typical 
commentary on one professor and his 
liberal arts course: “Valid in terms of 
Marxist Leninism, but we urge you to 
boycott his lectures because the student 
tutor is a sergeant in the reserve of the 
aggressor Israeli army.” Says a West 
Berlin professor: “If you are not a 
Marxist professor, you don't get the stu- 
dents. The organizations see to that." 
There are no such conflicts at West Ger- 
many’s newest university in Bremen. 
Professors and students alike are thor- 


‘oughly Marxist. 


ITALY: The Italian Communist party is 
both huge (1.5 million members) and 
powerful (27% of the vote in the 1972 
elections). The country also boasts an 
active "extra-parliamentary" leftist 
movement comprising more than 200 
organizations; it attracted nearly 500,- 
000 votes in the last election. 

Young Marxists wield the major in- 
fluence at 14 of 43 universities. Marx- 
ism has also made a cultural and civil 
impact in Italy. With few exceptions, 
the entire Italian artistic community is 


. Marxist. Communist mayors preside 


over a number of cities, including Bo- 
's most efficiently adminis- 
display of Marxist human- 


ve the old central city from real es- 
'speculators. 
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financed plan to refurbish rundown pa- 
lazzos and disused convents and rent 
the apartments back to the people who 
now live in them. 

There is open antagonism between 
the Italian Communist. Party and the 
far leftists, whom Party Leader Enrico 
Berlinguer has denounced as "objective 
fascists"—just about the worst thing 
that опе Marxist can say of another. 
The party's strategists feel that the drift 
in Italian life is generally in their di- 
rection; they do not want the radicals 
to reverse the trend by scaring people 
into: a conservative or perhaps even 
rightist wave of reaction. Explains a 
leading Marxist theoretician, Mario 
Tronti, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Sienna: “Italy is highly re- 
ceptive to Marxism because the polit- 
ical situation here is extremely fluid. We 
are witnessing a crisis of institutions 
—the schools, the church, the govern- 
ment—at a time when we have a Com- 
munist Party that is more flexible than 
others in the West and more acceptable 
to the voters.” 

The official party insists that it is 
winning the fight against the ar 
radicals. “The importance of 
-the New Left in Italy is de- 
clining," says Luciano Barca, 
a Communist Deputy. “It is 
in a state of crisis because of 
international political shifts, 
especially the Nixon visits to 
Peking апа Moscow. These 
groups tried to infiltrate dem- 
ocratic unions, but they 
failed. They tried to provoke 
and vilify the Italian Com- 
munist Party; and they also 
failed.” In response, the par- 
ty is seeking to burnish its 
image of respectability by 
supporting issues that are re- 
assuring to  middle- and 
upper-class voters. Though 
Karl Marx would have paled 
to learn it, the Italian party 
backs higher pay for police 
and opposes further nation- 
alization of Italian industry. 

Party leaders reject the 

suggestion that they might be 
able to win power through elections if 
they organized Italy’s left into a pop- 
ular front. Says one Communist Dep- 
uty: “We think any Italian government 
should reflect the three mainstreams of 
Italian lifé—Catholicism, Socialism and 
Communism. In other words, a grand 
coalition.” Despite such reassurances, 
the majority of Italians are still not con- 
vinced that the Communists would be 
so tame and nondoctrinaire if they ac- 
tually did manage to get a hand on 
power in Rome. 


FRANCE: The French Communist Party 
claims 450,000 members, whose elec- 


toral power is enhanced by an unusual - 


alliance with the Socialist Party. The 
far left alone is composed of ten main 
groups, from anarchists to Roger Ga- 


He is advoca ting a city: ic raudy’s center of Communist initiative. 
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es of dissatisfied people in 
this country and obliging the 
4 government to listen to us.” 
( Like many other students, 
ğ young French Marxists are 
ism seeking to enlist workers in 


ue 9) their “revolutionary strug- 
3 oh. gle." Parisian Journalist 
of th Robert Pledge, a student ac- 
in tivist during the 1968 Strikes, 
h, feels that this approach is 
à promising. "The revolution 


| is happening," he declares, 
"not in the form of some tem- 
porary explosion ignited by 
some political party, but in 
the form of permanent socio- 
logical change. It may take 
time, but it will come to be." 
Marxist thought was, of 
course, a strong intellectual 
force in France long before 
the New Left came into be- 
ing. Still, subtle changes have 
been wrought in France since 

, the 1968 “events.” Even the 
* word capitalism has taken on 
a pejorative connotation. As 
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a result, the Gaullists never tire of 
claiming that they are pursuing a mid- 
dle way between capitalism and Com- 
munism. Alliance with the Communists 
has reawakened Socialist interest in 
Marx. The Socialist Party now operates 
a number of centers for intellectual re- 
search, and a new generation of Social- 
ist leaders—among them Jean-Pierre 
Chevénement, 32, an economist who is 
also a National Assembly Deputy—are 
pondering ways to make Marxist doc- 
trine more useful. 
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What will Бе the practical political 
effects of the Marxist revival? If Marx 
were to survey the leftist scene in West- 
ern Europe today, he would probably 
predict that Marxism will perish of its 
own internal contradictions—strangled, 
no doubt, by the very skein of con- 
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flicting viewpoints, programs and am- 
bitions that gives Marxism its vitality. 
The first concern is whether the far 
left and the established Communist par- 
ties could ever work together to gain 
power. In Western Europe's present po- 
litical climate, that seems unlikely. As 
the far leftists join the established par- 
ty, they change its character and fright- 
en away the moderate voters, whom 
the big parties seek to enroll. That pro- 
cess is already visible їп West Ger- 
many, where the Social Democrats? 
middle-of-the-road workers are being 
driven away by an influx of young far- 
left radicals. 

But even if they fall short of gain- 
ing government power in Western Eu- 
rope, the Marxists pose a number of 
distinct threats to the development of 
free and prospering societies. Despite 
their protestations of independence, the 
Communist parties all echo official So- 
viet opposition to the Common Mar- 
ket and NATO, bulwarks of Western Eu- 
rope's security. West German leftists 
continually agitate for the withdrawal 
of all U.S. troops from the Federal Re- 
public, but they ignore the presence of 
20 combat-ready Soviet divisions in 
East Germany. 

To be sure, the Marxist revival has 
stimulated some beneficial reforms. 
"We would still be in the middle ages 
with our universities," concedes Bonn 
University's Jacobsen, "if it were not for 
the pressure from the left." It was pres- 
sure from the Communist-Socialist alli- 
ance in France that persuaded the Pom- 
pidou regime to institute some of the 
reforms that had been promised since 
1968—a minimum monthly wage of 
about $220, shorter working hours and 
more generous pensions. 

Response. The overriding question 
is how Western European governments 
in particular and society in general will 
react to the Marxist challenge. “You 
cannot create a revolution if the soci- 
ety is not ripe for it," Marx said. 

The ability to avoid that revolution- 
ary situation still rests with the estab- 
lished powers. So far, the response has 
beensluggish and unconvincing. The so- 
cial order in Western Europe remains 
shockingly inequitable; tax structures 
still favor the very rich, environmental 
problems are largely ignored, and work- 
ing conditions in many places are 
abysmal. 

Yet, for all its shortcomings, cap- 
italism is still more viable than Marx- 
ism and retains the capacity to outper- 
form it. Furthermore, Western Europe’s 
rising new industrial Managers are more 
socially conscious than many of their 
predecessors. The democratic govern- 
ments of Western Europe have begun 
at least to try to answer man's political, 
Social and economic needs, disproving 
the Marxist dictum that man cannot 
hope to progress until capitalism has 
been destroyed. But much. much more 
remains to be done, and until itis, Marx- 
ism will continue to feed on the fail- 
ings of parliamentary democracies. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Forgotten Man 


On the night of June 17. 1972, 
Frank Wills was working as a security 
guard at Washington's Watergate com- 
plex. He noticed on his first round that 
the latch of a basement door had. been 
taped open. Wills assumed workmen 
"that day had done it; so he removed 
the tape and continued his patrol. When 
he came around again. however, he 
found that the tape had been replaced. 
Wills called the police. The five Water- 
gate burglars were arrested. and the ep- 
isode became part of the currently trau- 
“matic American history. 

Wills alone gained an instant obscu- 
rity from the episode. He received a pro 
jorma letter of commendation and a $5- 
a-week raise. He was also sufficiently 
unnerved by the event that he quit his 
job. Now he is back on the beat again 
in another Washington building; mak- 
ing $85 a week. 

The incident left him with enough 
reflections to make him want to run for 
political office himself some day. “There 
is a breakdown in the political system.” 
says Wills, who is now 25. “The Amer- 
ican people are not aware of what is 
really happening. I’ve seen it firsthand, 
and it’s opened my eyes real wide. | feel 
sorry for the people who look at Wa- 
tergate and say it's just politics." 
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Tear for the Onion 


The high cost of eating is something 
to cry about. Even the lowly onion. Last 
rear а 50-Ib. sack of Spanish or white 
onions cost around $6. Now, due to 
flooded crops and poor harvests, they 
run as high as $23 per sack in Chicago 
and $30 in Los Angeles. The result: for 
the first time in memory, lunch-coun- 
ter customers cannot depend on free 
onion slices with their hamburgers. 

Manhattan's Bun & Burger chain 
has removed sliced onions from. its 
lunch counters, keeping instead an 
emergency supply of chopped onions 
hidden away and given only to those 
customers “who insist they cannot eat 
a hamburger without them.” Customers 
have generally been Cooperative be- 
cause, as one short-order cook put it, 
“they are not buying onions for their 
homes either.’ At Manhattan’s Soup 
Burg, they claim that the cost of raw 
onion per hamburger is up to 7¢ or 8¢. 
“It’s getting to be the most expensive 
part of the hamburger," says one of the 


waiters. The National Press Club in 


Washington has eliminated the thick 
onion garnish from the top of its $2 
hamburger. Says the club chef, “You 
have to know somebody these days to 
get an onion." 


You Can't Take It with You 


Before he began serving a sentence 
for parole violation at Minnesota state 
prison at Stillwater, Richard C. Jack- 
son had never been considered an art- 
ist. But in 27^ years, the 53-year-old 
printer developed a keen aesthetic eye 
as well as an appreciation for shading, 
contrast and tone. Working laboriously 
in the prison's printing shop, convict 
Jackson came up with an amazingly 
good portrait of Andrew Jackson, a nice 
rear view of the White House and pass- 
able reproductions of the filigree found 
ona US. $20 bill. When his sentence ex- 
pired in March, he loaded up a card- 
board box with $16,000 in phony 20s, 
asked the guard to hold it while he 
signed out, took back the box, and 
walked off a free and rich man. 

Jackson was finally rearrested three 
weeks ago after he had spent a part of 
his bogus fortune. “Actually, the bills 
he turned out were pretty good,” said 
Assistant U.S. Attorney Thor Anderson 
in appreciation of the artistry. “The ma- 
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jor failure was that the paper he had to; 


work with just wasn't suited for a real- 
ly good counterfeit.” 
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and gone ahead. The Washington Pos; 


reported last week that Nixon had, in 
fact, been warned at least three times 
beginning in January, that his White 
House aides were trying to conceal their 


advance knowledge of the affair, 


As Nixon hesitated, much of the 
normally smooth-functioning White 
House machinery came to a standstill. 


Conceded one White House official: 
“The ship of state lies dead in the wa- 
ter." The daily White House staff meet- 
ings chaired by Haldeman stopped. An 
air of mutual suspicion and self-protec- 
tion paralyzed much of the staff. Even 
the most innocent aides assumed that 
their office telephones were being 
tapped. Recently, a ranking member of 
Nixon's staff suspected that his whole 
office was bugged. When a superior en- 
tered and asked some questions, the real 
replies were scribbled on a pad and giv- 
en to the boss, while the two continued 
an innocuous conversation. 


In both the White House and the 


Justice Department, officials resorted to 
black humor, forming betting pools on 
just who would be indicted by the grand 
jury. A commonly heard quip was: 
"Well, let's hope they go to jail with 
honor." Thesituation seemed to be spin- 
ning out of anyone's control: 


> The FBI's acting director, L. Pat- 


rick Gray III, was said to have de- 
stroyed papers that came from the 
Executive Office Building safe of one 
of the convicted wiretappers—and he 
claimed that he had done so at the 
prompting of Ehrlichman and Nixon's 
chief counsel, John W. Dean III. Gray 
abruptly resigned. 


> Two of the convicted Watergate 


conspirators were reported by the Jus- 
tice Department to have burglarized the 
office of a psychiatrist to seek damag- 
ing evidence against Daniel Ellsberg 
(see following stories). 


Those two developments added a 


new, sinister, almost police-state dimen- 
sion to the affair. Meanwhile, the Pres- 
ident, who is reported’ to be “furious” 
about the whole miserable matter, re- 
mained silent. 


Nixon suffered the further indignity 


of hearing his Vice President, Spiro T. 
Agnew, attest to his boss's integrity 
—thereby calling attention to the fact 
that it was in question. For several 
weeks, Agnew's aides had spread the 
word that the Vice President was "ap- 
palled" by Nixon's handling of the 
Watergate scandal. But Agnew last 
week read a 90-second prepared state- 
ment saying that he wanted it known 
that "I have full confidence in the in- 
tegrity of President Nixon and in his de- 
termination and ability to resolve the 
Watergate matter to the full satisfaction 
of the American people." 


Across the U.S., concern about 


Watergate, long so surprisingly mini- 
mal, was clearly growing. Many Nixon 
adherents were still dismissing it as "just 
politics" or claiming that "everyone 
does it—they just got caught." Nixon 


critics claimed that Watergate only | 
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demonstrated what they had always felt 
about “Tricky Dick.” Yet vast numbers 
in the middle, from which Nixon had 
hoped to build a permanent Republican 
New Majority, were becoming aroused. 
The conservative Detroit News also 
showed how opinion was shifting. On 
April 19, the News declared: “Smelly 
as the Watergate incident is, it would 
be a mistake to make it into a major 
scandal.” Last week the News asked, “Is 
it overplayed?” and answered no. 
Watergate now indicated "a pattern of 
spying, lying, bribery and payoffs that 
derogate the entire political system and 
are unworthy of a great democracy." 
Even Conservative Columnist William 
F. Buckley Jr. suggested last week that 
if Nixon is found guilty of obstructing 
justice in the case, he ought to be cen- 
sured by the Congress. Buckley, al- 
though he likes Agnew, conceded that 
impeachment of Nixon would be un- 
fair to all those who would not accept 
the Vice President as their leader. 
Nixon may yet recover from Water- 
gate's most serious implications if he 
quickly and personally acts to dismiss 
anyone in whom he has lost confidence 
because of the affair. Such aides are now 
a clear liability to him. He need not wait 
for indictments, assuming he now 


knows who was involved. If he does not, 
he has been astonishingly negligent. As 
Mississippi Democratic Senator John 
Stennis noted last week, Nixon has 


Mtn. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL PETERSEN 
survived other crises, and may yet be 
able to “tough it out.” 

Yet Nixon cannot readily shake the 
damage done to his own reputation by 
so many people operating so improperly 
in his name. Unlike most Washington 
scandals in the past, Watergate is not a 
case of a few officials trying to steal pub- 
lic maney or use their influence for pri- 
vate gain. Most of the clandestine ac- 
tivities were undertaken in a blatantly 
amoral atmosphere for the sole purpose 
of helping to re-elect Richard Nixon or 
of concealing that effort by subverting 
the judicial process. These were all Nix- 

His presidency. and his place 


ory, are contaminated by them. 
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New Shocks—and 


As another saddening week in the 
Watergate scandal unfolded, the events 
raised new doubts about the Nixon 
Administrations various vehicles for 
achieving justice. 

The resignation of Acting FBI Di- 
rector L. Patrick Gray Ш showed how 
far the deception had spread among 
men charged with law enforcement. 
Gray had failed to win approval from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee as per- 
manent FBI director largely because of 
his chummy cooperation with the White 
House in the Watergate investigation. 
His eventual resignation thus was cer- 
tain. But it came suddenly, after he had 
confided to “friends” that he planned 
to tell the federal Watergate grand jury 
in Washington about an astonishing 
cover-up of potential evidence on his 
part. This, he said, would implicate two 
of Nixon's closest aides. At the implied 
suggestion of John Ehrlichman, Nixon's 
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domestic affairs adviser, and John W. 


Dean III, Nixon's chief counsel, Gray . 


claimed, he had burned two files con- 
taining the papers of one of the con- 
victed wiretappers, E. Howard Hunt Jr., 
a former White House consultant. 

The papers were among many doc- 
uments taken from Hunt’s safe in the 
Executive Office Building immediately 
after the wiretappers were arrested 
June 17. Counsel Dean had ordered the 
safe opened, and had examined the pa- 
pers for six days before turning most 
of them over to the FBI. But he had with- 
held two file folders that, according to 
Gray, he considered “political dyna- 
mite" and wanted destroyed. First, Gray 
told friends, Ehrlichman had suggested 
to Dean: "You drive over the bridge 
every night. Why don't you throw them 
over?" (Dean lives across the Potomac 
in Alexandria, Va.) Instead, at a meet- 
ing in Ehrlichman's office on June 28 
Dean had handed the folders to Gray 
with the remark: "These papers should 
never see the light of day,” 

Even though his own agents at the 
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that may now be called into question,” 
and that “the FBI deserves the ful] trust 
of the American people.” A revolt with- 
in the FBI helped force Gray out, After 
disclosure of the Hunt Paper burning, 
several high FBI officials went to the of. 
fice of the bureau’s No. 2 man, W. Mark 
Felt, and said: “If you don't tell Gray 
to get out of the building, we will.” Lat- 
er, several assistant FBI directors con- 
fronted Gray, telling him he must quit. 

Appalled. Ehrlichman confirmed 
that the June meeting took place and 
that Dean had given Gray some Hunt 
material at that time. But he denied that 
he gave Gray any suggestion of what 
to do with the material or that he per- 
sonally knew what information the doc- 
uments contained. He conceded that he 
did not tell the President about the mat- 
ter until April 15, when, he said, he first 
learned of the papers' "disposition" 
—presumably the burning. 

Acting speedily for the first time in 
the entire Watergate affair, Nixon 
named a new interim acting FBI direc- 
tor just three hours after Gray’s resig- 
nation was made public. Nixon’s choice 
was William D. Ruckelshaus, 40, ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. A tough-minded law- 
yer, liberal Republican and a former 
Assistant Attorney General, he is 
known to be appalled at the continuing 
revelations of White House involve- 


ment in the Watergate cover-up. He 
does not expect to serve more than two 
months, said Ruckelshaus, and he does 
not want to be considered as a perma- 
nent replacement for J. Edgar Hoover. 

There were increasing demands that 
Nixon appoint an outside, independent 
official to take over top authority for di- 
recting the case. The nation's most dis- 
tinguished bar association, that of New 
York City (of which Nixon is a mem- 
ber), sent a letter to the President, ar- 
guing that "possible conflict of interest, 
as well as problems relating to profes- 
sional ethics," were involved in keep- 
ing the matter under Justice Depart- 
ment direction. Warned the associa- 
tion’s president, Orville Н. Schell Јг.: 
"The integrity of the entire process of 
justice is at stake." 

There was a rising clamor within the 
Justice Department itself for Petersen, 
at least, to remove himself from the 
case, as Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst had done. A Democrat and 
former FBI clerk, Petersen shifted to the 
Justice Department in 1951 and rose 
steadily, especially under the more re- 
cent direction of former Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell. 

Several career attorneys in the de- 
partment told TIME that Petersen will 
be asked to testify as a witness in any 
trial involving White House aides be- 
cause he had regular discussions with 
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mised. Because his name had cropped 
up in connection with the break-in, Hal- 
deman told him that no big White 
House job was available. If he faced 
Senate confirmation, he was sure to be 
grilled about G.O.P. campaign tactics. 
A special post was created for him at 
the Commerce Department. From there 
it was all downhill, as the Watergate in- 
vestigation gathered momentum and re- 
vealed that Magruder had been lying 
when he said he had no advance knowl- 


edge of the break-in. Last week Ma- 
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gruder gave up his Commerce job. Не 
may well go to jail for perjury. 
Magruder got the fame he sought 
—though hardly the kind he expected 
or perhaps deserved. His ranch-style 
house in Sumner, Md., is staked out by 
television crews and reporters; passers- 
by stop to gawk. The once ebullient 
family is not often on view. There are 
no more supper parties, bicycling trips, 
tennis matches. Rarely does anyone an- 
swer the doorbell or the telephone. An 
American political career has ended. 
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them about Watergate in the course of 
his investigation. Thus it is wrong for 
him, they argue, to continue to direct 
the probe and to read the transcripts of 
the secret grand jury proceedings. In his 
present position Petersen will have a de- 
cisive role in determining who shall be 
indicted and on what charges. So far. 
Petersen has rebuffed all suggestions 
from his subordinates that he withdraw. 
Scold. Yet Petersen was compro- 
mised in the original investigation, or- 
dering Gray to confine its scope to gath- 
ering evidence only on the actual 
wiretapping. Petersen also restricted the 
department's prosecutors in the trial of 
two of the arrested men. That led Fed- 
eral Judge John J. Sirica to scold them 
severely for asserting that the men on 
trial had acted wholly on their own. 

Another case raises questions about 
Petersen's performance. On March 6, 
at Petersen's direction, the FBI discon- 
tinued its wiretaps and electronic bugs. 
installed with court approval, that un- 
covered a Mafia scheme to harvest pay- 
offs and kickbacks from the multimil- 
lion-dollar welfare funds of the 
Teamsters Union, which has become 
Nixon's closest political ally in orga- 
nized labor. In a decision protested by 
department officials, Petersen ruled that 
there was “insufficient” cause to con- 
tinue the wiretaps. His edict stopped 
the eavesdropping after FBI agents dis- 
covered that Los Angeles gangsters 
seeking to tap the union welfare fund 
had met in Palm Springs on February 
8 with Teamsters President Frank 
Fitzsimmons. 

There is dissension within the Jus- 
tice Department over Nixon’s declara- 
tion that no member of his Adminis- 
tration should be granted immunity 
from prosecution in the Watergate case: 
This sounded like a pledge of justice 
without fear or favor. But some attor- 
neys argue that it could actually pre- 
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vent the grand jury from getting all the 
evidence about the possible implication 
of the aides closest to Nixon. Specif- 
ically, they note that Nixon Counsel 
Dean asked for immunity from the Jus- 
tice Department. If granted immunity, 
Dean said, he would testify about the in- 
volvement of officials “both above and 
below” him at the White House. There 
are only three men above Dean in the 
chain of command: Ehrlichman, H.R. 
Haldeman, chief of the White House 
staff—and Nixon. Others at the depart- 
ment contend that since Dean might 
turn out to be the main architect of the 
cover-up, he should not be allowed to 
evade punishment. 

More evidence of the clandestine 
tactics used by Nixon's re-election com- 
mittee were revealed last week. The 
Washington Post reported that after 
Nixon ordered his mining of harbors 
in North Viet Nam, his own re-election 
committee sent hundreds of telegrams 
to the White House applauding the ac- 
tion. This enabled Presidential Press 
Secretary Ronald Ziegler to announce 
that public response was running about 
5 to 1 in support of the action. When a 
Washington television station,. WTTG, 
announced a poll seeking public reac- 
tion to the mining, the Nixon commit- 
tee mailed.some 2,000 postcards to the 
station, approving Nixon's move. Mem- 
bers of the committee rushed out, 
bought some 1,000 Washington news- 
papers containing the station's ballots, 
and filled them out in the President's 
favor. Then, seeing the pile of news- 
papers as a possible embarrassment, 
they fed all copies into a paper 
shredder. 

The committee also secretly placed 
an ad in the New York Times, protest- 
ing a Times editorial assailing the Nixon 
mining of Haiphong. The ad claimed 
to express the opinion of ten indepen- 
dent citizens representing "the people." 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


The Failures of Nixon's Staff 


TAE always lived in a bleak wonderland, captives of their own pinched myths, 
these White House men now in so much trouble. d 

Take three of their myths, We are proudly dull—and inaccessible—because we 
achieve so much, they told everybody. We work harder than anybody ever has in the 
White House, they said. We represent the real America out there, they declared. 

What preposterous assumptions. Dullness does not produce competence. Beyond 
the shattering moral issues in the Watergate case is the revelation that the Haldeman- 
Ehrlichman-Colson-Dean staff operation was, for the most part, a tragic failure. 
Legislative achievements were almost zero. Congress and the federal bureaucracy 
were systematically alienated. Trouble was rarely detected in the early stages—My 
Lai, Carswell, Cambodia, Watergate. When it arrived full-grown on the President's 
doorstep, the energies of these men were directed not at solving the problems but at ig- 


noring or minimizing them, which in the end only magnified the difficulties. Building. 


understanding, nurturing belief, and preserving the integrity of the presidency was 


` their real job, not running motorcades and guarding the office door. It is of consid- 


erable interest that the Administration’s leading humorist and bon vivant—its most ac- 
cessible major official—is Henry Kissinger, untouched by scandal and clearly the 
man who has achieved the most. 
a 

The others equated long hours with real work. Thinking, feeling, sensing, antic- 
ipating, creating, soothing, reading, listening are the essence of government, indeed, 
the special charge of the White House staff. The men now in trouble redecorated 
their offices, took home movies, planned political tricks, walled the nation away. One 
of their number, searching for a new Secretary of Commerce a few months back, 
looked up in surprise when he was asked if he had found a man knowledgeable in So- 
viet-U.S. trade, a cornerstone of Nixon's foreign vision. “We never talked about it,” 
he said. “We needed a Southerner.” 

Do Haldeman & Co. represent the true Middle America, the people Haldeman 
says read the Reader's Digest? That obviously is ridiculous. In the Detroit Athletic 
Club, they laugh more. In the suburbs of St. Louis, they understand the Constitution 
of the U.S. better. In San Francisco, they listen to opposing views more often. Eng- 
lish Writer Michael Davie says that the White House wrecking crew forms a new 
genre of political men, something he labels "Orange County boys," a group molded 
by the spirit of that Southern California area where, he suggests, fear, suspicion and ig- 
norance come together in unfortunate combinations. That seems perhaps unfair. In 
Orange County, there are people who are warm and open, who challenge convention 
and do not see disagreement as disloyalty. 

The collapse of Haldeman's paper empire has cast its own mythological aura 
over the scene. One wanders along the White House drive these days disbelieving 
what one hears and sees. Twice before in the past decade it has happened. In the 
hours after John Kennedy's assassination, the enormity of the event was too much 
to absorb. In the wake of Martin Luther King's assassination, when parts of Wash- 
ington were burned and looted, people stood in a stupor on the White House lawn 
and saw the smoke drift over them and watched as looters broke windows two 
blocks away in deserted streets. 

Press Secretary Ron Ziegler goes through his rituals of evasion like some man 
we never knew. Arrogance has given way to patience. Scorn, contempt and anger 
have faded into professions of understanding. He presides in front of his pale blue 
backdrop every morning with a large, uncomprehending sadness behind his eyes. 

One morning last week, reporters scurried from the White House to the Exec- 
utive Office Building and stood in sad wonder as the Vice President gave a public 
testimonial to the President’s honesty. 
Asked another Nixonian original in a whis- 
per, was this the first time in history a 
Vice President had felt compelled to give 
such a performance? 

Then photographers eddied around the 
black limousine parked on the White 
House drive in front of the West Wing. 
The cameramen focused on the license 
plate initialed JJW 2, squeezed off a few 
frames, then rushed on in search of more 
public fragments of the shadowy drama. 
The elegant car belonged to Washington 
Lawyer John J. Wilson. And suddenly the 
whole scene overwhelmed one’s compre- 
hension. The President of the U.S. and 
his principal advisers were conferring with 
a criminal attorney. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Reagan the Missionary 


During his two terms as Governor 
of California, Ronald Reagan has nev- 
er quite lived up to his billing of 
“Mr. Conservative.” A Democratic- 
controlled legislature has forced him to 
compromise. Though he has pared wel- 
fare rolls and held down property taxes, 
he has had to raise income taxes. Since 
he took office, the state budget has dou- 
bled, reaching $9.3 billion for fiscal 
1974. But to wind up his governorship 
with a conservative flourish, Reagan has 
concocted a scheme that would put a 
constitutional limit on the percentage 
of personal income tax that Califor- 
nians must pay to the state. 

His plan would take away much of 
the legislature’s power to tax. The per- 
sonal income tax rate would be set at a 
probable maximum of 8.75%—the av- 
erage rate that people in the state now 
pay. Then there would be a rollback: 
Each year the rate would drop one-tenth 
of 1% until a ceiling of 7.5% was 
reached in 1989. That ceiling could be 
raised only by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of the legislature, with the con- 
currence of the Governor and the ap- 
proval of the voters at the next elec- 
tion. Reagan estimates that if income 
taxes increase at their present rate, state 


15 years. Under his plan, revenues 
would be $27 billion in 15 years, a sub- 
stantial enough increase, he feels, to 
meet state needs. 
Fish to Fry. The Governor first took 
his proposal to the legislature, where it 
needed a two-thirds vote in both hous- 
es to be put on the ballot in November. 
The bill ran into opposition from Dem- 
ocrats and bogged down in committee. 
Prepared for that rebuff, Reagan took 
his proposal to the public. He started a 
campaign to round up some 521,000 
signatures needed to put the proposition 
on the ballot. To make the plan more 
` palatable, he combined it with a 20% in- 
come tax credit designed to refund to 

- the taxpayers $415 million of this fis- 

cal year’s $850 million budget surplus. 
A Citizens’ group called Californians for 
Lower Taxes sprang up on command. 
On its first mailing of 120,000 letters, 
the group received 11,130 contribu- 
tions, amounting to $140,000. So pop- 
ular is the scheme that liberal Demo- 
crats are reluctant to attack it. As 
Reagan says with a smile: “If you're for 
it, you've got a lot going for you. It's 
like shooting fish in a barrel" 

Reagan, in fact, has bigger fish to 
fry. Before his second term expires in 
1974, he plans to “hit the mashed po- 
tato circuit" and make speeches around 
the country supporting his plan. 
There's missionary work to be done 

out there," he explains. Beyond that, he 


` still wants to be President. He doubt- 


elieves he will be running on the 
of platform that others cannot 
i: who likes taxes? 
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FLOOD VICTIM IN ST. CHARLES, MO. 


DISASTERS 


The Second Deluge 


The rampaging Mississippi was at 
it again last week. For many residents 
along the river's course, it was their sec- 
ond drenching in three weeks. Home- 
owners and farmers in dozens of river 
towns from Illinois to Louisiana saw 
water overtop local levees, surge 
through streets, inundate prime farm 
land. In Keithsburg, Ill. (pop. 836), 15 
square blocks—three-quarters of the 
town—lay under 3 ft. of water after the 
levee broke. Four thousand flood-plain 
residents north and south of Quincy, Ill. 
were evacuated during a touch-and-go 
fight waged by 1,000 volunteers to shore 
up 75 miles of levees. * 

State police sealed off Grafton, IlI., 
at the confluence of the Illinois and Mis- 
Sissippi rivers, when most 'of the town 
was deluged. Downstream, the Missis- 
sippi boiled along at a rate of 13.5 mil- 
lion gallons per second, enough to fill 
allof New York City's daily water needs 
ina minute and a half. 

So far this spring, heavy rains have 
sent the Mississippi spilling across 10.4 
million acres, leaving 30 people dead, 
30,000 homeless and damages estimat- 
edat $193 million. In a Midwestern rep- 
etition of last spring's disastrous East 
Coast floods, boats, rafts апа Army 
trucks evacuated parents, children, even 
goldfish and family refrigerators. 

The first major city in the path of 
the latest eruption was St. Louis, where 
an eleven-mile stretch of levee and flood 
wall was holding at week’s end. Built 
in 1955 at a cost of $80 million, the 
wall has already saved the city $340 mil- 
lion in flood damages this year. But 
6 ft. of water sloshed through Mark 
Twain's Hannibal, Mo. Thirty thousand 
acres of Missouri farm land went un- 
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tilations of seven girls who 
had disappeared over the 
past year, including a Fresno 
State coed whose head had 
been found on a deserted 
mountainside in August 
1972 and a college girl whose 
skull the police unearthed in 
the backyard of Kemper’s 
mother's home after the son 
showed them where to dig. 

Both Kemper and Bun- 
yard had histories of severe 
mental disorder. At the age 
of 15, Kemper killed both of 
his grandparents after decid- 
ing he.did not want to visit 
with them any longer. He 
then called his mother to tell 
her what he had done and 
calmly waited for the police 
—a grisly rehearsal of last 
week's murder and confes- 
sion. After treatment in sev- 
eral mental hospitals, he was 
released by the California 
Youth Authority, though it is 
still not clear why. 

An unwanted child who was kicked 
out of kindergarten for being "incorri- 
gible,” Bunyard also came under the 
California Youth Authority early in life, 
but he graduated to more severe correc- 
tional institutions. That he should never 
have been released was once strongly 
implied by Bunyard himself. In 1967, as 
he walked out of the San Mateo honor 
camp, he told an officer: "I don't want 
to go out there. I feel like a puppy that 
you're putting on the freeway. I don't 
think I can make it out there." Eventu- 
ally the puppy turned into a monster. 
Found in his apartment last week was a 
sketch pad on which Bunyard had 
drawn pictures of a man with an animal 
head cutting up human bodies. 

The psychopathic sprees of Kemper 
and Bunyard seem to pose a sharp re- 
buke to the state's correctional facilities. 
Opponents of Governor Ronald Reagan 
pointed out that he had sharply cut back 
funds for the state's mental institutions 
upon taking office. One of the few re- 
maining such facilities in Northern Cal- 
ifornia is scheduled to close down in 
1975—and President Nixon is planning 
to phase outall federal money for the lo- 
cal mental health clinics that were to 
take the place of those hospitals. As 
Stanford University Psychiatrist Don- 
ald Lunde put it: “There is no place for 
these people to go." 


INDIANS 


Death at Wounded Knee 


Suddenly the standoff at Wounded 
Knee was deadly serious again. As 
many as six members of AIM, the mil- 
itant Indian group occupying the vil- 
lage, were wounded in a gun battle with 
federal marshals on April 17. Last 
Wednesday one of those wounded, 
Frank Clearwater, 47, died in a Rapid 
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LAMONT'S SISTER (LEFT) & ANOTHER MOURNER 
Death led to a call for a cease-fire. 


City hospital. Thursday night more gun- 
fire erupted at Wounded Knee. With 
only two tense waiting periods when 
shooting stopped, the battle raged on 
until Friday afternoon, when th^ insur- 
gents sent out an urgent short-wave 
radio call for a cease-fire. The reason: 
one of their members had been killed 
and another wounded. 

The dead man was Lawrence La- 
mont, 31, an Oglala Sioux. His death 
was potentially explosive in view of de- 
mands by his family that he be buried 
in Wounded Knee. The Oglala Sioux 
tribal council and federal authorities 
have already refused to allow such a 
burial for Clearwater. 

In last week's shootout, both the fed- 
eral forces and the insurgents holding 
the village exchanged fire with armed 
vigilante groups formed by disgruntled 
Wounded Knee residents who have 
been ousted by the militant occupation. 
There is strong reason to suspect that 
the vigilantes are displaced Oglala Sioux 
hoping to end the siege, but Tribal 
Council President Richard Wilson de- 
nies any involvement by his followers. 

Aggravating the conflict was the ar- 
rest Friday of AIM Firebrand Russell 
Means in Los Angeles. Means faces 
eleven counts on various charges in con- 
nection with the takeover. When a 
Deadwood, S. Dak. court caught Means 
in a technicality relating to the filing of 
his $25,000 bond, Judge Andrew W. 
Bogue revoked the bond, and a war- 
rant was issued for Means' arrest. А 

The only hope to emerge from the. 
renewed tensions was the agreement b 
Government men to honor the € as 
fire as long as the Indians do the sam 
Whether they would was unpredictab! 
Means was not to be counted on for 
compromise. As FBI agents picked him 
up, he warned: “Wounded Knee can- 
not be resolved in a peaceful manner 
in the event of my arrest." 
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The “best” of a long line of “the 
best and the brightest’? Henry Kissinger 
took a bow before his major policy 
speech on Europe at the annual lunch 
of the Associated Press in Manhattan. 
He then explained why the flattering in- 
troduction by A.P. Chairman Paul Mill-' 
er gave him pause. It seems that in the 
early winter of 1968, President-elect 
Nixon and Kissinger had paid a visit to 
L.BJ. The larger-than-life Texan of- 
fered a bit of advice on how to ferret 
out the tattletales of state secrets. "If 
you want to find out where the leakage 
is." Johnson said, "listen to newsmen 
talking. Find out who it is they talk 

about as being ‘bright, ‘intelligent,’ 'pro- 
found'—and fire him.” 
a 
The bridegroom’s seven children 
and the bride’s six-year-old daughter 
joined Best Man Frank Sinatra at the 
most lavish reception ever recalled by 
the staff of the Beverly Hills Hotel. The 
assistant chef had spent five days in the 
freezer molding the names of Newly- 
weds Dean Martin, 55, and Catherine 
Mae Hawn, 25, into a massive ice sculp- 
ture of hearts and cherubs. Under 15 
hanging cages of cooing white doves, 
85 guests enjoyed Dean’s favorite be- 
Juga caviar ($190 a pound) and Dom 
Pérignon ($33 a bottle). The bride and 
groom stayed only an hour, then re- 
turned to the site of the wedding: Dean’s 
Bel Air mansion, decorated to resemble 
a chapel, complete with dark oak pews 
borrowed from two movie studios. 
a 
Let them eat cheese, suggested Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Earl Butz when 
complaints about meat prices reached 
him. Now he has a new suggestion: eggs. 
Decked out in a chef’s toque embla- 
zoned P.F. (for Plentiful Foods) he con- 
fidently launched a Butz omelet before 
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admiring department employees. "Any- 
one can do this," he announced as he 
shuffled his skillet like a galloping gour- 
met. He was so right. The omelet was 
lumpy and overcooked. Next try was 
better, and for his efforts the show-off 
chef was granted membership in the 
National Good Egg Club. 
a 


“Comme elle est beau!” exclaimed 
Actress Mia Farrow at Paris’ Orly Air- 
port, where she had flown to receive her 
new baby. “Comme elle est belle!” cor- 
rected her husband, Conductor Andre 
Previn. It had taken two years to make 
the arrangements, but the three-year- 
old Previn twins now have a three- 
month-old sister, a war orphan from 
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MIA GREETS KYM LARK 


Saigon. Her name, which Andre says 

"has just the right Eastern ring about 

it," is Kym Lark. It means Miss Joyful. 
ЫШ 


Poor Candace Mossler Garrison just 
seems to attract trouble. Nine years ago, 
her second husband, Multimillionaire 
Jacques Mossler, 69, was murdered, and 
she had to suffer through a trial before 
being acquitted of the crime. Then there 
was that bad three-story fall taken by 
her third husband, Electrical Contrac- 
tor Barnett Garrison, whom the butler 
found outside their Houston mansion 
lying in a pool of blood. Garrison is 
still recovering and was not around for 
his wife's latest escapade. An intruder 
who apparently had a key to her Mi- 
ami Beach hotel room threatened to 
strangle her, but let her off when she 
promised not to call the cops. He did, 
however, make off with $200,000 worth 
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Last winter, for the first time in 
memory, fuel-oil supplies ran ominous- 
ly low. From Denver to Des Moines. 
schools were closed for lack of heat, and 
production in fuel-short factories came 
to a halt. This spring has already seen 
scattered instances of gasoline shortages 
and service-station shutdowns, and 
there is growing concern that further 
shortages may lead to gas rationing be- 
fore the summer is out. 

Paradoxically, the U.S. still has am- 
ple domestic sources of energy. Experts 
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estimate that reserves include enough 
recoverable deposits of oil (which ac- 
counts for 4546 of today's energy con- 
sumption) and of natural gas (32%) to 
last about another two decades. Beyond, 
that time, foreign supplies of those 
fuels should be sufficient to meet all the 
world's needs until at least 2030. In ad- 
dition, the U.S. has immense reserves 


-of coal (which now accounts for only 


18% of U.S. energy consumption) 
—enough; theoretically, to fill domestic 
needs for centuries. Я 

Thus the immediate problem is 
caused not by dwindling reserves but 
by inadequate oil-refining capacity and 
man-made shortages of natural gas. 
These, in turn, are caused by complex 
and interrelated political, economic and 
social factors. By' holding down the 
price of natural gas, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has artificially increased de- 
mand for the fuel while providing no 
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„Energy Crisis: Time for Action 


incentives for exploration for new re- 
serves. Similarly, legislation that favors 
oil companies by sheltering domestic 
producers and permitting tax write-offs 
of exploration abroad has not worked 
to increase domestic supplies or to en- 
courage the building of new refineries 
in the U.S. 

The urge for a clean environment 
has complicated matters even further. 
Clean-air laws, for instance, forbid the 
burning of oil and coal with high sul- 
fur content. As a result, much available 
domestic fuel cannot be used in many 
localities. Insisting on environmental 
safeguards, groups have delayed such 
projects as the Alaska pipeline and nu- 
clear power plants, further limiting the 

development of domestic energy 
sources. 

Increasing opposition by con- 
servationists and state govern- 
ment officials to heedless 
strip-mining and offshore oil 
drilling has also sharply lim- 

ited the future exploitation 
of U.S. fuel reserves. Sums 

up S. David Freeman, di- 

rector of a Ford Founda- 

tion study of energy: “En- 
vironmental goals and 

energy demands are on a 

collision course." 

At the same time, the 
U.S. until now has been un- 
derstandably reluctant to re- 
lieve the domestic shortages 
by turning to easily available 
Overseas sources of energy. Rea- 
son: the Government wanted to 
protect the high-cost domestic oil 
industry, arguing that the nation 
should not become dependent on for- 
eign suppliers of oil and gas, especially 
when the major reserves are in nations 
not particularly friendly to the U.S. 
—the Arab states and Russia. Further- 
more, the U.S. balance of payments 
problem would only be worsened by im- 
porting foreign oil and gas. 

At a three-day energy conference 
sponsored by Time Inc. in April at Ly- 
ford Cay in Nassau (for list of partic- 
ipants see box page 48), top executives 
of U.S. energy companies offered sug- 
gestions for alleviating the shortages. 
Their strategy through 1985 would be 


to increase the domestic output of oil — 


and natural gas, and to build new en 
ergy facilities (power plants, refineri 
pipelines). But the bill for this expa 
sion, according to experts at : 
ference, would be at least $500. 


place to set prices, to ease cumbersome- 
environmental restrictions, and to open 
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federal lands and offshore areas to ex- 
ploration for oil and gas. 

Thomas Kimball, head of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, took a dif- 
ferent tack. “What we need,” he told 
the conference, “is a national energy 
policy—not a national energy sales pol- 
icy.” Most environmentalists and con- 
sumerists want assurances that those 
shortages will not cause the Federal 
Government either to reverse existing 
environment laws or to allow big hikes 
in the price of energy. If the price of in- 
terstate gas were allowed to climb by 
30%. they say, the value of natural-gas 
reserves would climb by $300 billion. 
This would stimulate more drilling, but 
it would also result in what critics call 
“windfall profits” for industry. 

Indeed, because all the energy com- 
panies would pass along higher costs to 
the consumer, critics have charged that 
the energy crisis could conceivably 
serve, in Freeman’s words, “as a mas- 
sive exercise in picking the pocket of 
the American consumer to the tune of 
billions of dollars a year." No one is sug- 
gesting a conspiracy to raise prices; the 
literally hundreds of electric utilities, 
gas, coal and oil companies that all seek 
competitive advantage over one another 
could not effectively coordinate such a 
campaign. But the critics fear that con- 
sumers might be faced with excessive 
price boosts unless the Government 
intervenes. 

In his special energy message to 
Congress last month, President Nixon 
tried to steer a middle course while eas- 
ing the shortages. He acted to increase 
supplies of foreign oil by abolishing the 
rigid import quota system and replac- 
ing it with a flexible system of tariffs 
on imported oil. To spur domestic out- 
put, Nixon ordered the Interior Depart- 
ment to triple by 1979 the amount of 
federal acreage leased to oil and gas 
companies. Moreover, the President 
asked Congress to drop price controls 
onnew finds of natural gas, to extend in- 


vestment tax credits on both dry and 
producing wells and to streamline time- 
consuming administrative procedures 
designed to protect the environment. 

Although Nixon pledged to safe- 
guard the environment in all these mea- 
sures, his lack of emphasis on cutting 
demand for energy provoked a storm 
of criticism. So did his apparent unwill- 
ingness to fund accelerated federal re- 
search programs to develop new ener- 
gy sources for the future. But Nixon 
left no doubt about another point: "We 
must face up to the possibility of oc- 
casional energy shortages and some in- 
crease in energy prices." 


An End to Cheap Energy 

At present, despite the fact that the 
U.S.. with only 6% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, consumes almost one-third of 
its total energy output, only about 4% 
of the gross national product is required 
to pay the bill. Nixon has proposed that 
energy prices "reflect their true cost" 
—which increasingly includes ransom- 
sized tax increases by the oil barons of 
the Middle East, environmental cleanup 
expenditures and other indirect expens- 
es that U.S. consumers are hardly ac- 
customed to having tacked onto. their 
electric bills or service-station tabs. 
“The days of cheap energy are definite- 
ly behind us," Robert Dunlop, chair- 
man of Sun Oil Co., told the Nassau 
conference. 

Since 1970 the price that the pro- 
ducing countries receive for their crude 
has risen 72%, and the major multina- 
tional oil companies are committed to 
additional 10% price hikes in each of 
the next two years. In addition, they are 
negotiating with officials of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) on yet another price in- 
crease that would compensate the 
exporters for the devaluation of the dol- 
lar in February. The price of interstate 
natural-gas shipments, which is regulat- 
ed by the Federal Power Commission, 
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small at first, but would grow steadily. 
And they would make the difference 
between a crisis and managing the 
problem.” 

Conservationists point to the fol- 
lowing major areas in which large 
amounts of energy could be conserved: 


TRANSPORTATION. In this sector, which 
now accounts for 25% of total U.S. en- 
ergy use, the prime offender is the au- 
tomobile. It not only operates ineffi- 
ciently (using only about 20% of the 
energy potential in gasoline; the rest is 
thrown off in heat and exhaust), but also 
is used wastefully. The Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness says that 54% of 
all trips are less than five miles—e.g., 
simply driving to the corner drugstore 
to buy a pack of cigarettes. Even on 
longer commutes to work, the average 
six-seat car contains only 1.4 people. To 
the dismay: of Detroit, some conserva- 
tionists propose a tax either on bigger 
engines (which burn more gasoline than 
smaller ones) or on poor gas-mileage 
performance: cars getting more than 20 
miles per gallon would escape the tax al- 
together. Beyond that, all energy sav- 
ers favor mass transit where possible 
—plus higher commutation charges at 
tollgates and parking lots to encourage 
car pools. à 


INDUSTRY. Today's factories consume 
39.5%. of all energy supplies. Shearon 
Harris, president of Carolina Power & 
Light Co., revealed at Nassau that his 
company is helping, to teach customers 
who consume тоге than $500,000 
worth of electric energy a year how to 
reduce their usage by up to 10% 
through changes in design and operat- 
ing processes. Recycling can also pro- 
duce big savings. In the nonferrous-met- 
als industry, for example, recycling uses 
only 2096 as much energy as is required 
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to refine the metal originally. Freeman 
stressed the point: “Our solid wastes by 
and large contain a better-grade ore 
than our mines.” 


HOUSING. Together with commerce, 
housing consumes 35% of energy pro- 
duction. A major saving can be made 
with proper insulation, because in the 
average home about 25% of the heat es- 
capes through the roof. Turning down 
the thermostat can also make a big dif- 
ference. A difference of only two de- 
grees year-round in American homes, 
says University of Tennessee. Physicist 
John R. Gibbons, could be the equiv- 
alent of saving 100 million tons of coal 
per year. Perpetually burning pilot 
lights on gas stoves are another waste- 
ful luxury that can be eliminated. More- 
over, home electric bills could be cut if 
consumers would buy the most efficient 
appliances. Electric heating is notori- 
ously wasteful. The least efficient air 
conditioner now on the market, for ex- 
ample, uses 2.6 times as much electric- 
ity as the most efficient one, while ac- 
complishing the same amount of 
cooling. How is the consumer to know 
which appliance is efficient? Conserva- 
tionists want legislation that will force 
appliance makers to label the efficiency 
of their products. For his part, Presi- 
dent Nixon has asked manufacturers to 
provide this information voluntarily; 
their response remains to be seen. 


OFFICES AND BUSINESSES. New York 
Architect Richard Stein reckons that 


there are plenty of ways to cut energy» № 


costs in office buildings, starting with 
lighting standards. These are set to meet 
unnecessarily high requirements, he 
says, and waste electricity. Stein also 
would avoid designing buildings with 
sealed, all-glass facades (he advocates 
windows that open). Such little design 


changes, he estimates, could reddisdiza¢-_by Ает Eaundaten езп avdsiGangatie- 


conditioning needs by 20%. Others sug- 
gest staggered work shifts, some at night 
or even on weekends, to ease peak day- 
time loads on power plants. 
All this will require legislation, some 
‘of it politically unpopular; most Amer- 
icans will resent being pushed into mass 
transit or having to pay more for hous- 
ing because of revised building codes. 
Still, several states are preparing legis- 
lation to break what Massachusetts 
Governor Francis Sargent calls “the 
endless cycle of energy addiction.” 


Far-out and Far-off Solutions 

No matter how efficiently man ex- 
ploits, delivers and uses the earth’s re- 
maining oil and gas deposits, they may 
well be all gone in little more than a 
half-century. Coal deposits will last cen- 
turies, but getting at them without ru- 
ining the landscape and burning coal 
without hopelessly polluting the atmo- 
sphere will require new technologies 
and additional inputs of energy. Yet the 
Nixon Administration’s new budget 
calls for only $770 million for research 
and development in the energy field 
—far less than the $2 billion a year some 
scientists say is necessary to develop in 
time the alternative energy sources nec- 
essary to maintain a technological civ- 
ilization. Some of the more promising 
sources: 


SYNTHETIC FUELS. The vast resources of 
coal could be used to produce a variety 
of synthetic fuels. In coal gasification, 
for instance, coal is brought in contact 
with steam. Hydrogen atoms in the va- 


por combine with the coal's carbon 


atoms to produce a hydrocarbon sim- 
ilar to natural gas. 

A major hitch to coal-gasification 
schemes is cost; all the heating and 
processing must take place in expensive 
aboveground plants. But Physicist 
Glenn C. Werth and his colleagues at 
the AEC’s Lawrence Livermore Labo- 
ratory in California have proposed a 
less expensive alternative. They believe 
that it may be possible to create meth- 
ane in the earth by forcing oxygen and 
water into fractures created with the 
help of explosives in,coal seams. The 
cost, they figure, would be between 40¢ 
and 60¢ per 1,000 cu. ft., less than the 
price of liquefied natural gas now de- 
livered from overseas by tanker. 

The vast amounts of shale found in 
Colorado, Utah and Wyoming could 
also be important sources of oil, yield- 
ing about 25 gallons for every ton ex- 
cavated. Both shale mining, which 


The Nassau Conferees 


To define and discuss the various aspects of U.S. 
energy problems, Time Inc, last month held a three- 
day conference in Nassau, the Bahamas. Atend- 
ing were leaders from Government, industry, en- 
yironmental organizations. and financial and 
research institutions. The list included: 


George P. Shultz, Secretory of the Treasury; 
M. Clark, Oil Policy Commission, Puerto 
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ing for coal despoil the landscape. But 
the.exploited landscape could satisfac- 
torily be restored—at a price. 

There has also been a renewal of in- 
terest in another artificially produced 
fuel: hydrogen, the lightest and most 
abundant element in the universe, 
which can readily be produced by elec-' 
trolysis of water molecules. Highly 
combustible, it has already proved its 
importance as a space-age fuel: it was 
a reaction of liquid hydrogen (at a tem- 
perature of less than — 350° F.) and liq- 
uid oxygen that gave NASA's big Saturn 
5 rockets their final boost to the moon. 
Properly handled, hydrogen might be 4 
burned to heat homes, generate electric- É, 
ity or power cars; the only major waste C 
product is water. A more direct use of RES ; 
hydrogen could be in efficient fuel cells, [5 
—battery-like devices, also used in j 
spacecraft, that produce an electric cur- 
rent from a reaction of hydrogen and 
oxygen. 
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MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS. Even the 
best fossil-fuel plants operate at about 
4096 efficiency. Only that portion of the 
fuel's energy is converted into electric- 
ity; the rest is simply turned into waste 
heat. A more efficient power-generation 
scheme, magnetohydrodynamics, cre- 
‘ates an electric current by passing a 
stream of hot, ionized gas at high speed 
through a powerful magnetic field. MHD 
plants should be able to operate at near- 
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tists at the University of Arizona. 
volves spreading a “solar farm,” 


1,000 megawatts of electricity, 


WINDS AND TIDES. Though the earth’s 
winds are too irregular to serve as a ma- 
jor power source, Marine Engineer Wil- 
liam E. Heronemus figures that they 
could still be helpful. He suggests build- 


ing high windmills out in the ocean on 
floating platforms, where they could 
generate the electrical power necessary 
to distill and break down sea water to 
obtain hydrogen for fuel cells. The old 
idea of tidal power is also Betting new at- 


tention. By harnessing the daily rise and 
fall of the tides (average: 27 ft.) in the 
Rance- River estuary in Brittany, the 
French are producing some 240 million 
watts of electricity. In North America, 
most of the promising tidal sites, like 
the Bay of Fundy between Maine and 
Canada, are located so far from poten- 
tial users in large population centers 
that much of the cheap electricity would 
be dissipated in transmission lines be- 
fore it reached them. 


NUCLEAR POWER. At present, 171 nu- 
clear power plants are either in use or 
in various stages of planning or con- 
struction in the U.S, But almost all are 
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Energy Association; Leland Р. Sillin Jr., North- 
west Utilities; W. Reid Thompson, Potomac Elec- 
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conventional water-cooled reactors 
fueled by uranium 235, a rare isotope 
of uranium that is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to mine and process eco- 
nomically. To avoid a uranium 
“crunch,” President Nixon has ordered 
development by the 1980s of a new type 
of reactor called the fast-breeder, a 
name derived from its unique capabil- 
ity: during the chain reaction, surplus 
neutrons from the atoms of U-235 in 
its core bombard a surrounding blan- 
ket of U-238, a much more plentiful 
but. nonfissionable form of uranium, 
and transmute large amounts of it into 
plutonium. This fissionable byproduct 
can then be used as a fuel in other breed- 
ers. Thus breeders should be able to 
stretch existing uranium supplies for 
several centuries. One big drawback: 
the fission wastes are highly radioactive 
and extremely difficult to store. 
Most scientists believe that the long- 
range answer to man's energy needs 
may lie in thermonuclear fusion. The 
process that fires the sun and all the 
other stars, fusion releases enormous 
amounts of energy—but only small 
amounts of dangerous radioactivity 
—through the combination of light 
atoms of hydrogen to form heavier 
atoms of helium. The earth's seas con- 
tain an almost unlimited store of an 
isotope of hydrogen especially suitable 
as fusion fuel: deuterium, or heavy 
hydrogen. | 
But controlled fusion, as opposed to 3 
the uncontrolled variety in an H-bomb, “3 
is extremely difficult to achieve. Not ы 
only must the deuterium be confined in SPEM 
а dense plasma, but it also must be heat- j 
ed to temperatures of some hundred 
million degrees. Even if fusion research 
is vastly expanded, thermonuclear pow- 
er will probably not be available as an 
energy source for decades to come. 
Until those alternative technologies 
can fulfill their promise, however, the 3 
U.S. must continue to rely on conven- 
tional fuels—and to confront the prob- ў 
lems that their procurement and use en- 3 
tail. As the environmental movement k 
demonstrated, how fast and effectively 1 ? 
E 
^ 
8 
З 


the nation faces up to those problems 
depends largely on public awareness 
that an energy Crisis exists; it was only 
after the air and waters had become 
dangerously polluted that the public 
awoke and demanded the steps that are 
now gradually beginning to turn the tide 
of pollution. The U.S. may have even 
less time to make important decisions 
about energy. When the gas tanks run 
dry and the lights begin to blink out, it 
will be too late. 
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The Watergate Three 


When the Pulitzer Prizes are an- 
nounced next week, the citation for pub- 
lic service by a newspaper—barring a 
last-minute reversal—will go to the 
Washington Post for its continuous dig- 
ging into the Watergate case and relat- 
ed campaign scandals. Certainly the 
Post deserves credit for its tenacity. But 
the trade knows that personal honors 
belong to an unlikely trio of relatively 
junior newsmen: the Post's District of 
Columbia editor, Barry Sussman, 38, 
and Reporters Carl Bernstein, 29, and 
Bob Woodward. 30. None of the three 
was accustomed to covering stories of 
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H.R. Haldeman had access to a secret 
campaign kitty used in part to fund po- 
litical sabotage. Though other publica- 
tions—principally TIME and the New 
York Times—kept up a steady rhythm 
of Watergate beats, Republican spokes- 
men reserved their harshest denuncia- 
tions for the Post. The paper appeared 
to have been caught in a serious gaffe 
when it reported that an important wit- 
ness had established the Haldeman con- 
nection in testimony to a grand jury. 
Such testimony was not given, though 
Bernstein and Woodward had obtained 
the information directly from the same 
person. Attacks by the Post’s critics in- 
creased after the election, when Water- 


WALTER BENNETT 


EDITOR SUSSMAN, REPORTERS WOODWARD & BERNSTEIN AT WASHINGTON POST 


Prizes, uncommon backgrounds and a mutual obsession. 


national significance; all felt the intense 
heat of Administration denunciations 
that threatened to wilt their credibility, 
even among some fellow newsmen. 
Their partnership began by acci- 
dent. Sussman paid an unusual Satur- 
day visit to the office last June 17 after 
learning that five men had been arrest- 
ed that morning while breaking into 
Democratic headquarters. He borrowed 
Bernstein from the Virginia desk to 
check the five suspects and called in 
Woodward for help. These three—and 


other Post reporters—at first covered. 


the story as a rather exotic local bur- 
glary. Then, following the Democratic 
Convention in July, Managing Editor 
Howard Simons told Sussman to choose 
two reporters to work full time on Wa- 
tergate; Sussman retained Bernstein 
and Woodward. 

Insinuations. The team's most im- 
portant news break came on Oct. 10, 
when it revealed the existence of a net- 


Shapin. On Oct. 25, Woodward and 


wrote that Presidential Aide 
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gate stories faded for a time from the 
Post's pages. 

There were insinuations that the 
Post had played the Watergate story 
heavily only to help George McGov- 
ern's election chances. The Post was 
naturally eager to disprove that notion. 
Working up to 16 hours a day, Bern- 
stein and Woodward hounded C.R.P. 
staffers in their homes and badgered 
White House aides with endless phone 

. calls. “It was like selling magazine sub- 
scriptions," Bernstein remembers. “Опе 
out of every 30 people will feel sorry 
for you and buy one.” 

Finally, their doggedness produced 
a fresh lead. In early December, they 
published a former White House sec- 
retary’s on-the-record statement. that 
Watergate Defendant E. Howard Hunt 
Jr. had possessed a special telephone 
line into his White House office. The 
line bypassed the regular switchboard 
and the phone bills were routed through 
the secretary's home. “That story was 
like opening a pressure valve," says 
Sussman. "The criticism stopped imme- 
diately. It showed that there was more 
to the case." 

The Post men came to share an ob- 
session with the story that had raised 
them from professional obscurity. Oth- 
erwise, they have little in common other 
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The trio's work has already wong ue 1 
major reporting prizes, netting $20; sould 
for Sussman and $3,250 each for Besson, he 
stein and Woodward. The two гер ће 
ers are planning a book on Waterpll-ition 
and have already received a $55,000« Cousins 
vance from Simon & Schuster. They aiff. 
still uncovering new chapters. 18 
week they reported that as early asl 
December aides had warned Presid 
Nixon of a White House cover-up ti 
the Watergate case. The Administrat; 
had no comment on the story—and if 
denunciation of the Post. 
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Such bad-mouthing would have 
been superfluous; advertisers had their 
own negative ideas. The Charney-Ver- 
onis brashness aroused much resent- 
ment on Madison Avenue. “The adver. 
tising fraternity wanted them to fail,” 
says a New York айтап. “Above all 
there were a lot of people who thought 
those two guys did not belong in the 
magazine business and ought to get out 
of it." Admits Charney: “Madison Ау- 
enue and potential backers had a hard 
time realizing what Saturday Review 
was, or should be.” 

In fact, the changeover from a gen- 
eral-interest weekly to four specialized 
monthlies confused readers and adver- 
tisers. The transformation involved 
huge costs for hiring.staffs, redesigning 
the format and staging promotion cam- 
paigns. The editorial operation was lift- 
ed from New York to San Francisco, 
apparently at Charney’s whim, at a cost 
of more than $500,000. Overall, the ор- 
eration consumed nearly $16 million, 
and last week liabilities exceeded assets 
by $1.5 million. 

Success demanded a rapid buildup 
of affluent readers under 40 whom ad- 
vertisers consider their most desirable 
audience. While circulation of the four 
monthlies ranged between 600,000 and 
750,000, it lagged behind the guarantees 
used in selling ads. Advertising pages 
declined from 1,575 in 1971, to 1,408 
last year. 

SR editors refuse to blame the de- 
bacle on the magazines themselves. 
“Editorial quality had nothing to do 
with this equation,” Kriss maintains. 
Within the limits imposed by the four 
separate topics, the editors did attract 
some offbeat, incisive articles; they gave 
specialists like Sociologist Daniel Bell 
and Education Reformer Ivan Illich ac- 
cess to a large readership. SR’s graph- 
ics improved mightily, and each mag- 
azine boasted a strong review section. 
Still, the clear new identity sought for 
each of the monthlies never took shape. 


284 Years of News 


One of the larger headlines in the 
Boston Chronicle of July 25, 1768 read: 
STRAYED. The copy beneath told of a 
lost “small red & white spotted cow”; 
the owner offered a reward of $2. An- 
other item, headlined PROVIDENCE, told 
of that town’s dedication of a “Great 
Elm Tree” to serve as its symbolic “Tree 
of Liberty.” While digesting these and 
other colonial bulletins, a visitor to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
can wander backward or forward in 
American journalism to examine, say, 
the first regularly published newspaper 
in America (Boston News-Letter, 
1704), or see news photos of the 1906 


San Francisco earthquake and the 1937 | 


crash of the Hindenburg. ? 

These are among the ingredients of 
the Henry R. Luce Hall of News Re- 
porting, which opens in the Smithsoni- 
an's Museum of History and Technol- 
ogy this week. The permanent exhibit, 
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named for the co-founder of TIME апа 
jointly financed by Time Inc. and the 
Smithsonian, aims at presenting a ki- 
netic view of the people and technol- 
ogy of journalism. Though journalism 
may seem to be the most ephemeral of 
trades, dealing with instants perpetually 
displaced by fresher news, the exhibit 
shows that the industry has a complex 
and fascinating history. 

Smithsonian Curator Peter Marzio 
has arrayed a compact but thorough re- 
view of 284 years of American jour- 
nalism. The growth of newspapers, 
from gossipy 17th century village 
broadsides written by hand to today’s 
metropolitan dailies is reflected by 
changing technology: the telegraph, 
steam engine (which transformed hand- 
operated printing presses), wireless, 
camera, typewriter. 

Daily newsreels are shown in a 
small theater whose entrance has been 
reconstructed from fragments of Trans- 
Lux newsreel theaters in New York and 
Washington; during the opening weeks, 
films from the `30$ will feature clips of 
Hitler addressing his countrymen. Vin- 
tage radio sets play actual news broad- 
casts; H.V. Kaltenborn’s reports from 
London crackle from a 1939 RCA por- 
table. Similarly, major television news 
stories are rebroadcast, ranging in time 
from celebrations of the conquest of Ja- 
pan to the conquest of the moon. Once 
each day, a duplicate of the compact 
Apollo 11 TV camera will be demon- 
strated, allowing visitors to view them- 
selves on the same video monitors that 
picked up Neil Armstrong's first step 
on the moon. 

No exhibit on journalism would be 
complete without the Teletype ma- 
chines that clack out the latest events 
in news offices around the world. At the 
Luce Hall, visitors can not only mon- 
itor incoming bulletins; they are also in- 
vited to take home samples of the wire- 
service copy that will appear under 
tomorrow's headlines. 


NEWSBOY DISPLAY AT LUCE HALL 
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Solti and Chicago: A Music: 


Te idealized symphonic conductor 

has Leonard Bernstein's flair, Her- 
bert von Karajan’s grace and Zubin 
Mehta’s youth. But when the directors 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
cast around for a conductor to save their 
troubled orchestra in 1968, they threw 
out all the stereotypes and selected a 
man who looked, according to one Chi- 
cago musician, like a “tennis player or 
shortstop or golfer" on the podium. He 
was also bald and aging. Looks aside, 
Sir Georg Solti and the Chicago Sym- 
phony were made for each other. To- 
gether they are producing some of the 
world's most exciting music. 

In the relatively brief span of four 
seasons, Solti (pronounced Sholtee) has 
brought the Chicago back to the .pre- 
eminence of its days under Fritz Rei- 
ner (1953-1963). The Solti sound, not 
the sound of trouble, is the talk of the 
music world. Indeed there has not been 
such excitement about a marriage of 
conductor and orchestra in the U.S. 
since the golden days of the 1930s when 
Toscanini led the New York Philhar- 
monic, Stokowski the Philadelphia and 
Koussevitzky the Boston. In recent 
years, only George Szell and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra have approached the au- 
gust virtuosity, combustible power and 
quartet-like intimacy that Solti has es- 
tablished with the Chicago Symphony. 
The advent of Solti in Chicago, as he 
himself puts it with characteristic blunt- 
ness, "was like awakening the sleeping 
princess." At age 60, Solti may be for- 
given for depicting himself as Prince 
Charming for the simple reason that al- 
most everyone agrees with him. 

Hosannas. Until his arrival the 
Chicago; heavy with German tradition, 
was known as a great orchestra that only 
rarely gave a great performance. Now 
it is an ensemble that Solti can (as he 
did two seasons ago) take into such mu- 
sical bastions as Vienna, Berlin and 
Hamburg, and win standing ovations 
from the public and hosannas from the 
stuffiest critics. The money for that Eu- 
ropean tour was raised largely by Sym- 
phony Board Chairman Louis Sudler, 
as part of a campaign to publicize the 
board's selection of Solti. That choice 
was made, says Sudler, a Chicago re- 

altor, on the basis of "just what a good 
businessman would do, First you get the 
best possible product, then you let the 
world know that you have the best pos- 
sible product." The first dividend was a 
homecoming parade in 1971, arranged 
for the entire orchestra, It was enthu- 
— "siastically promoted by Mayor Richard 
- Daley, with Solti riding high and proud 
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in Chicago, folks actually carrying vi- 
olins in their violin cases. 

Then the money—lack’of which had 
put the orchestra on a disaster alert pri- 
or to Solti's arrival —began to come in. 
Annual donations by individuals rose 
dramatically from $425,919 in 1968 to 
$1,607,846 last year, corporate contri- 
butions from $60,000 in 1966 to $500,- 
000. As a result, the orchestra's endow- 
ment fund is now comfortably at a level 
of $7 million, and last year's deficit was 
a mere $74,000, lowest since the pre- 
crisis year of 1963. Last week, the city's 
music lovers were crammed excitedly 
into Orchestra Hall for Solti's concert 
performance of Act Ш of Wagner's Die 
Gótterdümmerung. 

They witnessed a true musical 
event. Tenor Jess Thomas died magnif- 
icently as Siegfried, and the audience 
could almost feel the flames as Sopra- 


Solti rehearsing the Chicago Sympho- 
ny: “Either you give him total loyalty, 
or you can't stand him,” 


no Helga Dernesch submitted herself to 
Brünnhilde's immolation. It was a re- 
markable performance, a fitting finish 
to Solti's successful spring stint in Chi- 
cago. If Chicagoans needed any remind- 
er, the spirited and darkly dra- 


matic rendition of Gótterdámmerung 


demonstrated anew that there is not an 
Opera house orchestra anywhere that 
can match the Chicago under Solti. 
Solti’s love for the orchestra, and 
its for him, is obvious. "It's a marvel- 
ous thing to be musically happily mar- 
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winds. The delicate lyricism he conjures 
up between oboe and English horn in 
the pastoral movement of Berlioz’s 
Symphonie Fantastique would be wel- 
come at a chamber music recital. Yet 
for all his romantic predilections, Solti 
expertly manipulates the arcane config- 
urations of such moderns as Arnold 
Schoenberg and Elliott Carter, 

Solti is an orchestral architect much 
in the Toscanini mold. He is not one to 
pause sentimentally over a favorite mel- 
ody or chord. The long line is every- 
thing. Such basic tools as rhythm and 
dynamic shading are used to sculpt 
breathtaking new shapes. His phrasing 
is at times so tight that it often seems 
the music is moving more quickly than 
it actually is. “The things that intrigue 
me are how to make forms clear,” he 
says, "how to hold a movement togeth- 
er, or if I am conducting opera, how to 
build an act or a scene." These are traits 
that produce masterfully cohesive per- 
formances of old masters like Wagner, 
or such Angst-prone post-romantics as 
Mahler and Bruckner. It was Mahler's 
craggy Fifth Symphony that gave Solti 
and the Chicago Symphony the first 
chance to demonstrate their extraordi- 
nary combined talents to New York au- 
diences. So stunningly powerful was 
their 1970 performance in Carnegie 
Hall that the Manhattanites yelled, 
stomped and cheered for 20 minutes: it 
might have gone on all night had. not 
Solti led the concertmaster offstage with 
опе grateful but resolute wave. 

Such ovations have become familiar 
to Solti throughout the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. In addition to conducting the Chi- 
cago Symphony for twelve weeks this 
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season, he devoted ten weeks to the Or- 
chestre de Paris (he also serves as its 
music director). A month ago, at the 
700-seat Opéra Louis XV at the Ver- 
sailles Palace, he led an exquisitely 
wrought performance of Mozart's Mar- 
riage of Figaro by the Paris Opéra (he 
serves as that company's music advis- 
er). In London, which he calls home 
these days, Solti regularly guest-con- 
ducts the London Philharmonic for a 
month each year. 

Starburst. In virtually every mu- 
sical capital of the world, the sight of 
Solti conducting is a familiar one. It is 
quite a spectacle: head down, baton held 
high, tails flying, he seems to spring 
from the wings. The leap to the podi- 
um is agile and sure; the bow to the au- 
dience curt, formal and, in the Euro- 
pean tradition, from the waist, with the 
heels brought together in something just 
this side of a click. At this point, a Sto- 
kowski would spin showily and attack 
immediately. Not Solti. He turns 
thoughtfully, spreads his feet and shoots 
slitty glances around to make sure all 
is ready. Then, with a slashing, totally 
unexpected paroxysm involving every 
part of his body, he gives the downbeat. 
Throughout the performance, Solti’s 
body language is dramatically explicit. 
The violins are brought in with huge 
lefthanded scoops to the floor. The 
trumpets are cued by the riveting spear 
of an arm and index finger. A starburst 
of fingers summons the crash of the 
cymbals. Moments of lyrical romance 
come with the left hand cradled near 
the heart, the right hand beating coro- 
nas of love high above. Passages of stac- 
cato brilliance are paced by chopping 
up and down with both arms. 
A furious backhand indi- 
cates a sforzando attack; a 
hand. moving slowly across 
his mouth implores the play- 
ers to give him a soft sound. 

His gestures may at times 
seem overlarge, but they are 
no mere sideshow to titillate 
the audience. Solti is all busi- 
ness on the podium, his en- 
ergies totally focused on the 
orchestra. He eschews any 
useless movement. A purring 
passage that does not have 
any tricky entrances usually 
finds Solti barely conducting 
at all. Says Chicago Oboeist 
Ray Still, "When everything 
is going fine, he doesn't in- 
terfere with the orchestra by going into 
a lot of acrobatics to make the audi- 
ence think it's his struggling which is 
producing such fine music." 

Often, though, his hours on the po- 
dium are indeed a struggle—in unex- 
pected ways. The years of conducting 
with arms carried high in tension, or 
head held tilted back to watch his per- 
formers on operatic nights, have pro- 
duced extensive muscle damage to Sol- 
u’s shoulders and neck. If he sometimes 
does a spectacular 180° leap from the 
violins way off on the left to the double 
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basses on the right, it is because he has 

to. “I can not move my head more than 

a few inches to the left or right without 

turning my body." he says. There are 

other problems too. Solti was flailing 

away so furiously during a recording 

session of Parsifal last year that he 

: stabbed himself in the left hand with 

| his baton and had to be rushed to a hos- 
pital to have the point removed. 

On the podium, Solti defies a cur- 

rent vogue: he regularly conducts from 

a score. That any number of young and 

not-so-young conductors think they 

must conduct from memory, he blames 

on Toscanini: “Why did Toscanini con- 

duct from memory? Because he was 

nearsighted. Of course, he had that fab- 

| ulous memory, but that wasn't really 

| why he never used a score. Today we 

| have an entire generation of young con- 

ductors who think they must conduct 

from memory—all because Toscanini 


was nearsighted. It is total lunacy.” 
| ms Such commonsensical candidness 
has endeared Solti to musicians; that en- 
| 3 dearment goes a long way toward ex- 
E plaining his success. Without the loy- 
ia alty and respect of his musicians, no 
7 conductor can long preside over ап 
Ж. orchestra—much less produce great 
music. Musicians are notoriously inde- 

pendent, as the old saw about the 

French flutist demonstrates. Ordered by 

a conductor to play in a certain style, 
the musician said: “Very well, I'll play 

it his way at rehearsal, but just wait till 
the concert. After all, mon ami, it’s my 
flute." With Solti, it is different. Says Or- 
chestre de Paris Flutist Michel Debost: 
“Į may not like his music making, but I 
play it the way he wants because I can't 
resist him." Apart from his candor, or- 
chestras respond to Solti partly because 
Gf his personal combination of warmth 
and frost. partly because of his seem- 
ingly endless store of energy and inten- 
sity. “With Solti there's always this mo- 
tum going," says Jay Friedman, 
al trombonist of the Chicago. 


“The architecture of a piece of music al- 
ways comes across. Even in very slow 
passages you're never standing still. 1 
think it's because something metaphys- 
ical happens. The music he makes seems 
to transcend what he does physically." 
So much so, notes one Chicago wood- 
wind player, that "during rehearsals 
Solti gets so worked up, the motion is 
so violent, that his navel is almost al- 
ways exposed." 

If Solti has a weakness it is that as 
a colorist he prefers primary hues to 
the shades in between. The delicate pas- 
tels of French impressionists like De- 
bussy and Ravel simply seem to be be- 
yond him. Yet one can never rule out 
any possibility with Solti—even his be- 
coming a master of the tender brush 
stroke. The Beethoven represented by 
his new recording with the Chicago of 
the Ninth Symphony (London) is sig- 
nificantly deeper and technically near- 


KEYSTONE 


PRIME MINISTER HEATH TOASTS SOLTI ON HIS 60TH BIRTHDAY 
A familiar ovation for a breathtaking performance. 


er perfection than the Beethoven he re- 
corded more than ten years ago with 
the Vienna Philharmonic. This week 
London issues his Parsifal. Serene, mys- 
tical, glowingly colored and, by the way, 
the slowest in stereo, it is a pantheonic 
accomplishment he could not have 
matched a decade ago. 

Solti today has a depth, a broader 
grasp and surer hand than ever. Still in- 
tense and energetic by any standards, 
he nonetheless is mellower, more at 
ease. Birgit Nilsson, the supreme Wag- 
nerian soprano, notes: “In his early days 
he was so energetic, so impulsive. He 
built one climax on top of another. You 
felt like you were going to explode. Now 
he knows how to relax.” 

No two musicians ever look at a 
conductor in exactly the same way. 
Where Friedman sees the metaphysical 


and Nilsson a mellower Solti, Flutist 
Debost sees the diabolical: “There is 
something of the wolf or the Hun about 
Solti, As he conducts, his eyes turn 
into cracks, his ears become pointed, 


and you can sort of imagine him riding 
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Taming the Magyar. 


markable talents and total dedication. 
They fondly began collecting “Solti- 
isms” that result from his frenzied blend 
of Hungarian, German and English. Ex- 
amples: “Dis is it as ve vould never did 
it.” To signify that the chorus was a bit 
muddy: “Here we have ze svimming." 
Running up to compliment a stand-in 
singer on his performance, he cried: 
“Congratulations, I thought it would be 
twice as bad.” 

Under Solti, Covent Garden had 
its most dynamic presence since the 
days of Sir Thomas Beecham in the 
1930s. Aside from Karajan at Vienna, 
no other opera house was headed by a 
musician of Solti’s caliber. When he 
took over, Solti proclaimed that “1 have 
only one desire: to make Covent Gar- 
den the best opera house in the world.” 
By the time he left in 1971, he had al- 
most succeeded, and there was no one 
to dispute his right to the knighthood 
bestowed by the Queen a year later, 
shortly after he had become a British 
citizen. 

Throughout his tour at 
Covent Garden, Solti was 
taking on polish—largely 
due to his first wife Hedi 
whom he had met during 
the war in Switzerland. Hedi 
was formal, proper, acutely 
aware of class structure; 
once they were situated in 
London, she began seeing to 
it that Solti mingled with the 
right titles. Friends recall the 
day that Solti was to have tea 
in a lordly London home. 
Hedi had spent all day re-. 
hearsing him on the fine 
points of an English tea. Ex- 
cept, that is, for the sugar 
tongs: Solti squeezed them 
too tightly, and his sugar 
cube popped into the breast 
pocket of Covent Garden's 
administrator, the late Sir 
David Webster. 

Hedi managed him, 
mothered him—and watched 
their marriage fall apart. 
*We were still young when 
we married, and we just grew 
in different ways,” says 5010 
today. Whatever the reason, 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruk 
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Solti was soon known as the possessor 
of a wandering eye. АП the old jokes 
about the casting couch weré dragged 
out. There was gossip that he gave his 
paramours a white fur coat—and that 
there was an exorbitant number of 
white-coated women around London. 

His eye finally settled in 1964 when, 
at 52, he met and fell in love with Val- 
erie Pitts, 27, a reporter sent to inter- 
view him for BBC-TV. They lived togeth- 
er for two years ("It was a violent 
affair," understates Solti) until Hedi and 
Valerie's husband James Sargant, a the- 
ater executive, obtained divorces in 
1966. Solti and Valerie married the next 
year. Hedi now is married to Patrick 
O'Shea, a landowner in Ireland. 

Hedi had begun the taming of the 
Magyar and Valerie now completed the 
process. When he was in one of his in- 
tense moods, relaxed, unassuming Val- 
erie went her own sweet way, and that, 
surprisingly, unwound him. She never 
debunked him and, more important, 
never inflated him. In short, says Solti's 
American Manager Ann Colbert, *Val- 
erie took him off the pedestal." The aura 
of happy domesticity sits well on Solti 
these days. He has even been known to 
end an evening's rehearsal early to go 
home and tuck his first child, Daughter 
Gabrielle, now 3, into bed. 

Though spectacular on the podium, 
he is just plain Georg in real life. Where 
Karajan tools around in a flashy sports 
car, Solti drives a Volvo sedan. Where 
Bernstein emerges from a concert in a 
flowing cape, Solti strolls out in a fad- 
ed turtleneck. He prefers mineral water 
to wine, and his daily drink is usually a 
Scotch just after the concert and be- 
fore his late-night supper; he never eats 
before conducting. 

Night life for him means his con- 


cert, or a small meal and game BREATHY Ayo AA p TA ато бај are Rang best 
with friends. He abhors the violence on 
American TV—but is consumed by the 
violence of English football. When in 
London he can regularly be found 
watching soccer on the BBC. 

He also watches the stock market. 
That is not surprising, considering his 
wealth. Solti’s combined earnings from 
concerts and recordings now probably 
exceed a quarter-million dollars a year. 
Royalties from his disks. spurred by the 
popularity of his Ring and Mahler cy- 
cles, have risen drastically in the past 
several years; he is comforted by the 
knowledge that if anything happened 
to him (Look, I am 60 after all”), fu- 
ture royalties would certainly assure his 
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Rating U.S. Orchestras 


TIME's Music Critic William Bender, who wrote the 
cover story on Sir Georg Solti, here turns to other con- 
ductors and gives his considered, though to some per- 
haps arbitrary, ranking of U.S. orchestras: 


THE TOP THREE 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Sine qua non. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 

The musicians grumblingly nicknamed him “the 
French, Correction," and some older subscribers yawn 
or go home early, but it is indisputable that Pierre Bou- 
lez, 48, has brought the orchestra smack into the middle 
of the century and given it a pristine technical polish. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

After almost four decades at the helm, Eugene Or- 
mandy at 73 commands an orchestra that remains a pa- 
trician marvel, even though Ormandy’s interpretations 
occasionally tend to be more like glossy prints than the 
real music. 


HONORS 


BOSTON SYMPHONY, 

A great orchestra that lost its edge during’ the last 
years of Erich Leinsdorf's reign, and has been essen- 
tially without a ruler since his retirement in 1969. Seiji 
Ozawa, 37, takes over next season in an effort to restore 
the Boston to its traditional excellence. 


CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 

Built in the image of George Szell, the Cleveland 
has been fervently searching for a new look since his 
death in 1971. After one season on the job, Lorin Maa- 
zel, 43, is going all out to provide it, even posing for a 
Maazel sweatshirt that the orchestra's fund-raising com- 
mittee is selling for $20. 


From top: Boulez, Ormandy, Ozawa, Maazel, Steinberg, 


Skrowaczewski, Mehta, Schippers, Thomas, Lombard. 


the next 15 years. Yet signs of wealth 
are extremely hard to detect in his life- 
style. When they come, extravagances 
are usually a $50 clock for Gabrielle, 
or the $1,000 phone bill he racks up each 
month when on tour, partly for busi- 
ness but partly also to hear his daugh- 


Solti talks regularly of slowing 
down. He notes that Gabrielle will be 
five in 1975 and ready for astable home 
and school life. Also, he and Valerie are 
expecting a second child this month. 
Like fatherhood, though, Solti’s biggest 
successes have come late in life and, 
while mellower now, he is going as hard 
today as he did as a handyman at the Bu- 


_chestra a shiny steed for his charging musical ways. 
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PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY 

A perennial, dependable produc | 
hand of William Steinberg, 73. er under the mas 
MINNESOTA ORCHESTRA 

Four years after adopting a more i К 
the former Minneapolis Symphony has n Ыш 
audience popularity and an equally broad range of 
sical style, thanks largely to its stern, businesslike m 
tor, Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, 49. 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
At 37, Zubin Mehta remains the most polished vij: 
satile member of conducting's young generation, the 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 

Seiji Ozawa again, the only man to lead two ma 
American orchestras at once. The peppery Japanese 
excited not just his musicians but the subscribers as) 
—one reason the orchestra has finished in the bl 
throughout the three years of his tenure. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY i 

Always an astonishingly well-disciplin 
the underrated. Cincinnati has sprung to n 
Thomas Schippers, 43, one of America's fines 
born (Kalamazoo, Mich.) conductors. 


BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC : py thes | 

Buffalo drew national attention to itself Het aka 
ple expedient of grabbing the hottest youne dev МА; 
anywhere, Michael Tilson Thomas. 27, W 1? (ihe 
ductor © acd. 
ton Symphony. Though the Buffalo i$ not J^ che { 
hardy, Thomas appears to be winning the 
fight for the youth audience. 


GREATER MIAMI PHILHARMONIC 

Miami’s new cultural hero is slim, P e Sua 
brant Alain Lombard, 32. Director 9 jas 2 Ж 
Music Festival in his native France. as A Lont @ 
guest conductor at the Metropolitan Ор given" 
has led the Philharmonic for six years 
dash, style and popularity. 
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has produced Points for a Compass | 
Rose, a poetic meditation upon the à 
pain and perplexity of life, with in- 
stances taken from history and 
myth. 

James Jones has switched from 
agued realism to a thriller, set in 


GODFREY A 


IRIS MURDOCH 
the isles of Greece. "The taxi," 
Jones’ first sentence begins in A 
Touch of Danger, “roared around 
the last cloverleaf of a new road 
and slid in against the high 'curb 
like a scared baserunner with his 
cleats bared.” California's Ross 
Macdonald, who was crowned with 
olives by New York critics for The 
Underground Man (1971), has obliging- 
ly written his usual highly polished ex- 
istential mystery once more. This time 
the title is Sleeping Beauty, and natu- 
rally the book hinges on a 25-year-old 
murder, witnessed by a child. Also from 
beyond the grave, the fine voice of Poet 
John Berryman is raised in precise, an- 
guished prose (Recovery), telling about 
a man’s struggles with alcoholism and 
memories of his father’s suicide. 

The two biggest literary splashes of 
the month are likely to follow the 
launching of two long-awaited novels 
by Kurt Vonnegut and Philip Roth. 
Both are to be published in mid-May. 
In other ways, too, they seem to be 
matched and curiously revealing pieces 
of American fiction (see following re- 
views). Both are profoundly American 
in style and subject: Roth's The Great 
American Novel, a satiric fantasy about 
a mythical baseball league; Vonnegut's 
Break fast of Champions, a surrealist ac- 
count of a car dealer in the Midwest. 
Vonnegut is the Erasmus of the black 
comedians, who feels life as tragedy but 
tries to see it as a joke that can be rue- 
fully shared; Roth at 40 is some sort 
of jet-propelled dervish who whirls 
through literature, demolishing forms, 
spinning off royalty checks. and leav- 
ing everybody (including Roth himself 
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perhaps) to wonder where he will strike 
next. Both books are funny. Roth's 
seems compulsive, self-conscious and a 
bit sophomoric. Vonnegut’s shows con- 
siderable fatigue and self-indulgence. 
But it could serve, if necessary, as a sat- 
isfying capstone to his career. 

lf there is a moral here, it may 
be that—where comedy is concerned 
—growing up is knowing the joke’s on 
you. 


Ultra-Vonnegut 


This is the story of Dwayne Hoo- 
ver, a Pontiac dealer in Midland City, 
U.S.A. As Kurt Vonnegut explains on 
the opening page, Hoover is “on the 
brink of going insane." He has many 
reasons of the traditional kind: his wife 
went mad and Killed herself by swal- 
lowing Dràno; his hostile son is a ho- 
mosexual who plays piano in a cocktail 
lounge; and his mistress, of whom he 
wants to know "what life is all about.” 
suggests that the site across from their 
motel room would be a good place for 
him to buy her a Colonel Sanders Ken- 


tucky Fried Chicken franchise. More _ 


important than any of this, though, is 
the fact that Dwayne's own body has 
been "manufacturing certain chemicals 
which unbalanced his mind." 

One night he saw eleven moons over 
the Mildred Barry Memorial Center for 
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the Arts. Then he saw a huge duck di- 
—recting traffic at an intersection, Not 
` long after that, Dwayne was walking 
‘across his asphalt parking lot when his 
bad chemicals made the asphalt give 
way beneath him. He thought he was 
sinking into a kind of “shallow, rubbery 
dimple.” He climbed from dimple to 
dimple toward the office in his Pontiac 
showroom. The ground was steady 
there, but he could not understand why 
the place was full of plastic palm trees. 
His bad chemicals had made him for- 
get that this was Hawaiian Week. Then 
he saw his sales manager approaching 
in a grass skirt and a pink T shirt that 
said “Make Love Not War.” The sales 
manager greeted Dwayne by saying 
“Aloha.” And so on. 

Why a Pontiac showroom for the 
scene of such collisions? “Pontiac is the 
leading middle-class car,’ Vonnegut 
told an interviewer some time ago. “But 
Pontiac is also the name of an Indian 
chief. The name is like a survey of 
American history.” 

With such unorthodox symbols and 

А signposts, Vonnegut himself has been 
Rees 3 surveying America for nearly a quar- 

ter of a century. In the course of that 
Eu time, he has created a closed system all 
* his own. Indeed, it is Vonnegut's strange 
ag and captivating system, not his conven- 
i tionally liberal ideas or his stolidly 
workmanlike prose, that has made him 


E one of the most popular ornaments of 
= contemporary fiction; for his devices 
`+ have allowed him to comment with sad- 


ness, affection and humor about absur- 
dities that drive lesser men to mere 
frothing at the mouth and black rage. 
Kilgore Trout. The geography of 
Vonnegut's universe extends from the 
inferno of Dresden, where he under- 
went the fire-raids of World War II 
(Slaughterhouse-Five), to the purgatory 
of Ilium, alias Schenectady, N.Y., where 
- he labored unhappily as a public rela- 
— — tions man for General Electric (Player 
— Piano). It also includes the mysterious 
paradise of Tralfamadore, a planet 
— where little green men explain to earth- 
к оре that time is not a flowing river but 


istent. Many of Vonnegut’s characters, 
too, coexist from book to book. Kilgore 
Trout, the science-fiction writer who 
eventually becomes the catalyst of di- 
saster in Breakfast of Champions (Del- 
— —acorte; $7.95), first appeared in God 
Bless You, Mr. Rosewater. 4 
Ww Vonnegut’s universe, which may or 
may not resemble our own, is largely 
governed by the laws of madness. These 
; are, first, that life in this technological 
5 time and place is increasingly meaning- 
less. Thus in Player Piano, the world is 
ruled by computer engineers, and a 
whole doomed revolution arises from 
the premise that "there must be virtue 
in inefficiency.” Second, that the entire 
universe is a sequence of absurd acci- 
dents. Thus in The Sirens of Titan, we 
` [earn that both Stonehenge and the 
t Wall of China are simply mes- 
m outer space to a stranded 


a range of mountains, all eternally coex- . 
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KURT VONNEGUT JR. 
Tolstoy freed his serfs. 


Tralfamadorean spaceship. Third, that 
despite the universal yearning for free- 
dom of choice, every sequence of mean- 
ingless accidents leads to preordained 
disaster. Cat’s Cradle ends, most sim- 
ply of all, with the end of the world: a 
scientific discovery called ice-nine has 
resulted, more or less accidentally, in 
all water turning solid. (To all true Von- 
negutians, therefore, it was no surprise 
at all to read a sketchy news story of a 
few years ago which asserted that the 
Russians had discovered how to change 
the molecular structure of. water and 
turn it into a clear liquid with the con- 
sistency of molasses.) ' 

Shaggy. In none of these twistings 
of conventional reality did Vonnegut 
ever address himself directly to the 
question of madness. It is not easy to 
make madness coherent—and Break- 
fast of Champions, which has been 
under construction for years, was ap- 
parently not an easy book to write. “It 
was originally part of Slaughterhouse- 
Five, but that didn't work," explains 
Vonnegut, a tall, shaggy and rather 
mournful man of SO, as he sits in the 
spring sunlight in the small concrete 
garden outside his Manhattan apart- 
ment. As long ago as 1969, he contin- 
ues, he hoped to turn it into a separate 
novel about "robots who take over the 
Middle West (except for one flesh-and- 
blood Pontiac dealer)." He read sections 
aloud to his students at Harvard, add- 
ing "It bores me stiff." In 1971 he re- 
ported that he had given up the whole 
novel. Last summer he started again. 
"There was a Chapter 1 here and a 
Chapter 1 there, and I said to myself, 
‘Okay. we've got to get through this.’ " 
Now that it is done, however, he writes 
in the preface: “What do J myself think 
of this particular book? I feel lousy 
about it, but I always feel lousy about 
my books ... | write what I am seem- 
ingly programmed to write." 

Dwayne Hoover, similarly, is pro- 
grammed to go mad. But, as Vonnegut 
observes, smiling benignly, "people who 
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ly prison. He attacks his son al 
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Gang, W gan len pages of 
devastatingly accurate satire of Nixo- 
nian newspeak, quickly slid into labored 
collegiate humor. Grossly padded—in- 
cluding too many blank end Papers and 
repetitive title pages—the book became 
a $5.95 hardback steppingstone to a 
profitable publishing venture. Ditto The 
Breast, whose 78 pages scarcely filled a 
training bra. 

At nearly 400 pages, The Great 
American Novel is part of the same line. 
Ostensibly a baseball epic of the 1943 
Ruppert Mundys, the book is to con- 
temporary fiction what silicone injec- 
tions are to topless dancing. It is an ex- 
travagant mockery of form, a freak 
show aggressively thrust at the public. 
"Read me big boy till [-faint Roth 
seems to be saying, in a paraphrasing 
of Portnoy's burlesque-queen fantasy. 
Heseems to have cleaned his desk draw- 
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PHILIP ROTH 
Fizz in The Golden Bowl. 


ers of every party bit and wild turn. He 
has also researched his subject, spend- 
ing hours at the baseball Hall of Fame 
and leaning heavily for inspiration on 
Larry Ritters The Glory of Their 
Times, а collection of interviews with 
oldtime baseball greats. : 
The narrator of The G.A.N. is an 
87-year-old retired sportswriter named 
Word Smith, a broad patch off Colonel 
John R. Stingo, the uninhibited prose 
stylist who wrote a column for the old 
New York Evening Enquirer. Smith, an 
inebriate of alliteration in a hounds- 
tooth overcoat, has dedicated his last 
years to resurrecting the national mem- 
ory of the Patriot League. According 
to Smith, it was a third major league 
that has been made the Americanequiv- 
alent of a Soviet unperson through a 
conspiracy of silence. How this came 
about is Smith’s story, so shaggy. dis- 
cursive and bizarre that it defies syn- 
opsis. Suffice it to say that the Patriot 
League was discovered to be in the 
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clutches of Communism. Some of its 
leading figures turn out to be Russian 
agents. The discovery that the national 
pastime is subversive is too shocking. 
The mess is hushed up, and the public 
gladly buries a chapter of sports his- 
tory in unconsciousness. 

Midget. Running through all this 
are the glories and disasters of the Rup- 
pert Mundys of Port Ruppert, N.J. 
Smith recalls the Mundys’ history, com- 
plete with scores from their games with 
such teams as the Kakoola Reapers, the 
Acedama Butchers and the Terra In- 
cognita Rustlers. Anyone familiar with 
the 4-F players of wartime baseball will 
sympathize with the 1943 Mundys. 
Their roster of freaks and misfits in- 
cludes a one-legged catcher; a 14-year- 
old second baseman; a midget pinch hit- 
ter, "a credit to his size;' who is 
reminiscent of the one Bill Veeck field- 
ed with the 1951 St. Louis Browns; and 
an ancient third baseman who naps be- 
tween innings. There is also a one- 
armed right fielder who, unlike the 
Browns' Pete Gray, does not even have 
a stump under which to tuck his glove 
while throwing the ball. He puts the ball 
in his mouth while removing his glove. 
If it gets stuck there, the result can be 
as costly as "an inside-the-mouth grand- 
slam home run." 

Like Henny Youngman, Roth keeps 
batting out giggles, averaging about 
.265. Like Richard Nixon, he must 
make everything perfectly clear. Roth 
distends everything beyond the operat- 
ing limits of farce. He seems out to do 
nothing less than debunk every myth 
of American life. Top on his list is the 
notion of winning by fair play and 
sportsmanship. In a total inversion of 
those Boys Life inspirational stories, 
Roth tells of Gil Gamesh, a pitcher so 
great that he refuses to obey the rules. 

Spoofing the ancient Babylonian 
epic Gilgamesh, about an arrogant 
semidivine king forced by the gods to 
wander vainly in search of immortality, 
Roth seems even intent on demythe- 
sizing mythology. Only Roth's Gil Ga- 
mesh returns from banishment as the 
coach of the last-place 1943 Mundys 
to preach a brutal truth. "You are 
scum," he tells the team, "because you 
do not hate your oppressors. You are 
slaves and fools and jellyfish because 
you do not loathe your enemies.” It is 
another way of saying nice guys finish 
last. 

This is a recurrent theme in Roth’s 
work. David Kepesh, The Breast, de- 
cided to get back at the world by using 
his monstrousness for fame and profit. 
The Great American Novel, with its 
compulsive inventiveness, has the same 
sort of energy as scoreboard sex, in 
which the flesh is in the grip of a tu- 
mescent will but the spirit is weak. It is 
an enormous self-indulgence, as Ron 
himself must realize. This may well | 
have been on his mind when he recent- ~ 
ly told an old friend that he cut the 
manuscript—by changing all the 3 and 
2 counts to 2 and 1. 2 R.Z. Sheppard 
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INFLATION 


Set of Unpalatable Options 


N public, the Nixon Administration 

professes serene confidence in its eco- 
nomic strategy. But backstage, a gnaw- 
ing unease is growing. Indeed, President 
Nixon has recently called on his advis- 
ers, and some outside economists, to 
suggest alternatives to the tattered anti- 
inflation policy of Phase III. From 
board room to checkout counter, public 
pressure is building for some decisive 
action to deal with an economy that 
seems to have spun out of control into 
the kind of inflationary binge that his- 
torically precedes recession. 

Signs of this economic runaway pro- 
liferate regularly. New ones last week: 

Manhattan’s First National City 
Bank reported that its latest survey of 
corporate profits showed them rising a 
huge 24%, after taxes, in the first quar- 
ter. Earnings on each dollar of sales rose 
too—to 5.7%, or .5% more than a year 
ago, by one preliminary estimate. Gen- 
erally, high profits are good news: they 
fuel the engine of a free-enterprise 
economy. But in this case, the gains are 
one more sign of an overheating boom 
—and, more specifically, they threaten 
to start the wage-price spiral whirling 
again by prompting labor leaders to 
make outsize pay demands. 

Union men already are vocally an- 
gry about the economic situation. Last 
week AFL-CIO Chief George Meany 
charged the Administration with using 
“the big-lie technique” to cover its eco- 
nomic bumbling. Meany singled out a 
New York Times article signed by Bud- 
get Director Roy Ash, which offers a se- 
Ties of glowing statistics and assertions. 
Most are at worst debatable or subject 
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to varying interpretations, but one is 
simply wrong. Ash claimed that the rate 
of inflation is only 2.996 "today," but 
Government figures show that prices 
rose at a 6% annual rate in the first quar- 
ter, according to the most comprehen- 
sive measure. The article was written in 
the White House publicity mill, which 
called the inaccuracy a "typing error." 

Ash also contended that "confi- 
dence for the future is high"—but last 
week the University of Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center reported the 
sharpest drop in consumer confidence in 
the 22 years that it has been taking 
soundings. Its index fell from 90.8 at the 
end of 1972 to 80.8 in February and 
March of this year. Consumers are 
deeply afraid of both further inflation 
and future recession. Ironically, these 
very ideas are making people rush to 
buy appliances, cars and houses before 
prices go even higher and before bad 
times come; such scare buying tends to 
prompt exactly the price boosts that 
consumers fear. Another index of con- 
fidence in the economy, the stock mar- 
ket, also took a pounding last week; the 
Dow Jones industrial average fell 41 
points, to a new 1973 low of 922. 

What can Nixon do to take charge 
of the economy and calm the ground- 
swell of concern? All the options open 
to him are to some extent unpalatable. 
Theoretically, he could: : 

> Again impose a temporary wage- 
price freeze to give tightening fiscal and 
monetary policies a chance to take hold, 
and/or go back to the formal controls of 
Phase II. To combat shortages, which 
are already helping to power an old- 
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the freeze ended. 

> Raise taxes in order to so 
cess purchasing power. One оа | 
plan, proposed to the Pres ut 
Economist Pierre Rinfret, RU p 
on individual and corporate | 
with the money going into a kink vi 
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president of Bank of America, calledon 
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an abnormal rise in the federal budg 
deficit. But any tax boost would уо 
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March. The other type is a STOL (for 
short takeoff and. landing) plane for 
brief hops between urban airports 
France’s Dassault-Brequet Mercure 
craft should be providing STOL-type ser- 
vice by year’s end, and no U.S.-built 
STOL will be available anywhere near 
then. Says Karl С. Harr Jr., president 
of the Aerospace Industries Assoc. of 
America: “The Europeans are develop- 
ing and flying aircraft for which no U.S. 
counterpart exists." 

American plane builders are hardly 
going out of business. Indeed, one rea- 
son for their lag in building the aircraft 
of the future seems to be their success 
in marketing the planes of the present. 
The three American wide-bodied jets 
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—Boeing’s 747, McDonnell Douglas’ 
DC-10 and Lockheed’s- L-101 1—are 
selling so fast that they are providing 
airlines with more seats than can be 
filled. Thus the U.S. companies see no 
market for new planes any time soon, 
and they have not pushed development 
of the advanced designs that they do 
have. Boeing and McDonnell Douglas 
are participating in STOL development 
with foreign partners, and McDonnell 
Douglas has undertaken advance plan- 
ning on an airbus that could be built 
from its DC-10 design, but it has held 
up on production. Says Vice President 
Jackson McGowen: “No American 
company has committed itself to the A- 
300B airbus [with which the McDonnell 
plane would compete] and even in Eu- 
rope sales are going slowly. The airlines 
are not ready for it.” 

In short, the U.S. plane builders are 
gambling that they can indeed provide 
the aircraft of the future—when the air- 
lines are ready. But if the market opens 
up sooner than they expect—and world- 


. wide air travel is growing at 12% an- 


nually—then the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments could suffer badly. The aerospace 
industry for years has generated a big- 
ger net export balance than any other 
manufacturing business. But a trade an- 
alyst in the Commerce Department es- 
timates that the aerospace balance of 
payments “could become negative as 


early as 1976 and, if U.S. airlines go 
abroad to buy their twin-engine wide- 
bodies, STOLs and supersonics, could 
grow to an unfavorable total of $4.5 bil- 
lion annually by 1985." Whether the 
U.S. does buy foreign planes depends, 
of course, on whether they live up to 
their design promise—something they 
have often failed to do. 

U.S. plane builders grumble that 
they also face rough competition in the 
form of vast financial support granted 
by European governments to aerospace 
projects abroad. At the same time, the 
SST cancellation and severe slowdowns 
in space projects have taught the U.S. 
aerospace industry that Washington can 
be a fickle customer. Most firms have 
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sought to minimize their reliance on 
Govérnment—and in fact on the whole 
wild blue yonder—by pushing diversi- 
fication programs that range from a 
Rockwell International venture into in- 
dustrial knitting machines to Boeing's 
experiments with alfalfa production. 


AUTOS 


The Gas Guzzlers 


As gasoline shortages appear (see 
ENVIRONMENT), and further price in- 
creases threaten, how many miles of 
travel a car gets out of a gallon is once 
again of concern to U.S. drivers. Mov- 
ing nimbly to the aid of motorists, the 
Government's Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency last week published a fuel- 
economy rundown on every 1973 auto, 
foreign or domestic, sold in the U.S. The 
results were painfully predictable: gas 
mileage drops with every pound of 
weight and power accessory. Says Eric 
Stork, Deputy Assistant Administrato 


trol: “Far and away the easiest way о 
reducing fuel consumption is to drive 
smaller and lighter cars and use less air 
conditioning.” 

EPA tested the cars at its laboratory 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. Autos were placed 
on a chassis dynamometer (a device 
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consisting of recording gauges linked to 
two large cylinders set parallel in a floor; 
a car is moved onto the cylinders, and 
its drive wheels move them during the 
test) and theoretically piloted over a 
typical 7.5-mile suburban and urban 
route by expert drivers who followed a 
computer-prepared strip chart at an av- 
erage speed of 35 m.p.h. 

Foreign cars delivered both the best 
and the worst results, but the range even 
for U.S. makes was startling. А sam- 
pling of the results for cars fairly rep- 
resentative of their types, in descending 
order of economy: Н | 

Datsun 1200 (71.5-cu.-in. engine, 
manual transmission), 28.7 m.p.g. the 
best performance of any auto tested. 

Volkswagen Sedan (96.6-cu.-in. en- 
gine, manual transmission), 23.6 m.p.g. 

Chevrolet Vega (140-cu.-in. engine, 
manual transmission), 21.5 m.p.g. 

Ford Pinto (98-cu.-in. engine, man- 
ual transmission), 21.4 m.p.g. 

Toyota Corolla (97-cu.-in. engine, 
manual transmission), 20.8 m.p.g. 

American Motors Gremlin (232- 
cu.-in. engine, manual transmission), 18 


m.p.g. : à 
Dodge Charger (318-cu.-in. engine, 
automatic transmission), 12.2 m.p.g. 
Chevrolet Impala (454-cu.-in. en- 
gine, automatic transmission), 10.1 
m.p.g. 
Chrysler Imperial (440-cu.-in. en- 
gine, automatic transmission), 9.2 m.p.g. 
Plymouth Fury (440-cu.-in. engine, 
automatic transmission), 8.7 m.p.g. 
Oldsmobile 98 (455-cu.-in. engine, 
automatic transmission), 8.9 m.p.g. 
Cadillac Eldorado (500-cu.-in. en- 
gine, automatic transmission), 8.1 m.p.g. 
Ferrari 365 GTB (268-cu.-in. engine, 
manual transmission). 6.3 m.p.g. the 
worst figure for any car. 
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Again, la Huelga 


The scenes are straight out of the 
great grape strike of the late 1960s. In 
Southern California's Coachella Valley, 
Chicano laborers again cry “Viva la Hu- 
elga” (long live the strike) at flashy sê- 
dans roaring through vineyard gates, 
and priests who join them are arrested 
for illegal picketing. Cesar Chavez 
again summons his workers to talk up 
a grape boycott. But this time, his op- 
position is not confined-to the growers 
whom he signed to contracts three years 
ago. Now Chavez's still tiny United 
Farm Workers Union (28,000 members 
at the end of 1972) is locked in a strug- 
gle with another union that happens to 
be one of the most powerful in the non- 
Communist world, the International 

Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
When a group of three-year con- 
tracts that Chavez had negotiated ex- 


‘red on April 14, only two Coachella 
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CHAVEZ & U.F.W. PICKETS IN COACHELLA VALLEY 
The agreements were not contracts, they were marriage licenses. 


who have long represented drivers 
trucking grapes out of the packing hous- 
es to market. Chavez bitterly told a 
group of laborers that the agreements 
"weren't contracts, they were marriage 
licenses. Tomorrow you will see the 
growers and the Teamsters. skipping 
hand in hand into the fields on their hon- 
eymoon.” He called a strike that last 
week began spreading into Arizona and 
other areas of California, where Team- 
ster organizers have also been at work. 
Violence has erupted as Chavez’s mi- 
grants face burly Teamster “protectors” 
of workers who cross the picket lines. 
The $750,000 packing shed of one 
grower who had signed with the Team- 
sters was burned to the ground, and a 
Teamster organizer. has been charged 
with assault and battery for running 
U.F.W. strikers off a road with his car. 

The odds against Chavez are long. 
If many more growers sign with the 
Teamsters, his union could be wiped 
out; and most growers are eager to get 
rid of the U.F.W. at nearly any price. 
Many of those in the Coachella Valley 
signed Teamster contracts after only a 
single day of formal bargaining, during 
which, Chavez charges, no genuine 
farm workers sat at the negotiating ta- 
ble. The Teamsters accepted a contract 
calling for a wage of $2.30 an hour this 
year, a bit less than the $2.40 that Cha- 
vez got for his followers, and also al- 
lowed growers to bring back the labor 
contractors who hand-pick groups of 
workers for a day's labor. Chavez's 
agreements had banned the contractors 
and set up union hiring halls at which 
growers chose their field hands. 

This month Chavez will visit AFL- 
CIO headquarters to ask the labor fed- 
eration's support for a new nationwide 
grape boycott. It will be much harder 
to popularize, though, than the boycott 
that became a flaming liberal cause to- 
ward the end of the '60s. Chavez this 
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use is then conver into chicken feed 
that is recycled into the next genera- 


‘tion of broilers, who become unwitting 


cannibals. This super-streamlined Oper- 
ation, which uses everything from the 
chicken but the cluck, is run by Strat- 
ford of Texas Inc., a company less than 
four years old. Chief Executive Officer 
Robert Gow formed it in order to ap- 
ply the computerized principles of in- 
dustrial engineering to the task of pleas- 
ing a nation of hungry consumers, 
Gow is a lanky, talkative New Eng- 
lander who resigned as president of a 
successful offshore-oil-drilling business 
because he thought that organized ag- 
riculture is the new frontier of business. 
"The day when agriculture is called 
upon to save the dollar is already here,” 
he says. "Just as Japan may be able to 
make barbed wire, nails and transistors 
more cheaply than we can, the U.S. can 
produce broilers and beef more cheap- 
ly and ship them all over the world." 
Thus far, Stratford's three basic oper- 
ational areas are cattle, chickens and 
potted plants, and Gow organizes each 
division down to the last moo, cluck and 
root. Centralized production is one prin- 
ciple: the cattle operation is typical. 
Stratford's three yards are concentrated 
within a 30-mile radius, in keeping with 
Gow's belief in concentrated locations, 
and they feed a total of 150,000 head. 
(By December Gow plans to expand to 
250,000. The yards fatten a 650-Ib. 
steer at the rate of 3.1 Ibs. per day. Five 
months and some 490 Ibs. later, the steer 
is shipped off to a packer. "It's a big op- 
eration," Gow says. "We have vets ànd 
nutritionists; the cattle are checked 
twice a day. We have a good drainage 
system, which means our cattle don't 
have to stand in mud. It's a hotel for cat- 
tle.” In order to cut costs, Stratford 
grows its own feeds, which are fertil- 
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ized by manure from its own cattle. A 
division of the company enriches waste 
rice hulls with nitrogen for feed. To 
speed up digestion of grain in a cow's 
four stomach cavities, Stratford con- 
verts corn and milo into flakes. All these 
cost-shaving techniques mean that 
Stratford can fatten cattle at 3¢ to 4¢ 
per pound below the national average. 
The chicken branch, centered near Ten- 
aha, Texas, and the floriculture oper- 
ation, in Apopka, Fla., produce along 
comparably canny lines. 

Stratford's progress is reflected in its 
figures: last year profits were $3,400,- 
000. The company’s revenues rose from 
$27.8 million in 1969 to $78.8 million 
in 1972. The year 1971, however, was 
bad: though sales rose to $60.3 million, 
from $37.5 million in 1970, the com- 
pany showed a loss of $4,000,000. Gow 
explains that although only a small frac- 
tion of Stratford’s income stems from 
oil, a blowout in one of its natural gas 
wells cost the company $6,000,000. The 
company’s stock sells these days at 
about $7 per share, eight times earn- 
ings, which is roughly on a par with 
companies like Ford and Bethlehem 
Steel. 

Gow himself owns 69,000 shares 
(out of 3,600,000 outstanding), with op- 
tions on 46,000 and a call on 37,000 
more. His salary is $80,000 a year, а siz- 
able drop from the $125,000 he made 
in the oil-drilling business. “Its not a 
Texas fortune-making story,” he says. 
“In terms of the great Texas rich, Fm 
not there at all.” But he has no regrets 
about his switch into agriculture, de- 
spite the temporary skid in income. “I 
thought it would be more fun,” says 
Gow, “and eventually more profitable. 
I felt that if I was ever going to do some- 
thing that would make a lot of money, 
I had to start again.” 
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Died. George E. Allen, 77, White 
House good-humor man in three ad- 
ministrations; of a heart attack; in Palm 
Desert, Calif. When his skill as a Wash- 
ington, D.C, city commissioner and 
witty raconteur caught the attention of 
President Roosevelt, Allen graduated to 
the role of presidential confidant. 
brightening the high office with his 
folksy low comedy. He helped persuade 
Roosevelt to select Harry Truman as 
running mate in 1944, then later 
emerged as a member of Truman's own 
“Kitchen Cabinet." When his old friend 
Dwight Eisenhower, whom he had met 
during World War Il, won the presi- 
dency in 1952, the affable—and durable 
—Allen became Ike’s frequent golfing 
partner and companion. 
a 
Died. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
80, vigorous, nonpartisan editor of 
Foreign Affairs for 44 years; after a 
long illness; in Manhattan. An urbane, 
scholarly New Yorker, Armstrong 
joined Foreign Affairs at its founding 
in 1922 and served as its editor from 
1928 until his retirement two years ago. 
Although the circulation of his quar- 
terly has never exceeded 73,000, it has 
long been a prestigious forum reflecting 
the viewpoints of statesmen and polit- 
ical commentators around the world. 
Foreign Affairs published articles by 
heads of governments as well as their 
critics, and in its 1947 article by "X" 
(State Department Planner George F. 
Kennan) presented the first outline of 
U.S. policy in the coming cold war. 
a 
Died. Jacques Maritain, 90, seminal 
figure of Roman Catholic thought and 
the 20th century’s leading interpreter 
of Thomist philosophy; in Toulouse, 
France. Born a Protestant in Paris, Ma- 
ritain. converted to Catholicism at 23 
and became the principal intellectual 
defender of 13th century Catholic Phi- 
losopher St. Thomas Aquinas. During 
the '30s, he emerged as a symbol of 
Christian humanism, the concept that 
the church, while holding to its theo- 
logical precepts, should support polit- 
ical democracy and social reforms; this 
caused some conservative. Catholics to 
consider him a near-heretic. In 1939, 
he left his post at Paris’ Institut Catho- 
lique and came to the U.S. as philos- 
ophy instructor at Princeton and Co- 
lumbia. During World War II he played 
a prominent role in urging U.S. support 
for the Eree French, and in 1945 he 
went to Italy as France's ambassador 
to the Vatican. Maritain produced more 
than 50 books, including True Human- 
ism, Reflections on America and, in 
1968, his most conservative, The Peas- 
ant of the Garonne, written in seclu- 
sion near Toulouse, where he had lived 
for the past dozen years. “I am a dis- 
iple of Maritain," Pope Paul has said, 


him my teacher." 
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Heroin: A "Plaything"? 

Ithas long been believed that exper- 
imentation with heroin is an irrevocable 
act that leads eventually to addiction 
and the criminal acts necessary to sup- 
port the expensive habit, Thus it has also 
been assumed that the tens of thousands 
of U.S. servicemen who used the drug in 
Viet Nam have returned home as ad- 
dicts, increasing the proportions of what 
was already a national heroin epidemic. 
But last week the Defense Department 
released a study that seemed to under- 
mine these assumptions. 

The study asserts that narcotics de- 


DRUG POSTER IN VETERANS HOSPITAL 
Bound to raise eyebrows. 


pendence among returned veterans is no 
higher than it is among those who did 
not serve. In a finding that is bound to 
raise eyebrows among drug experts, the 
report also implies that heroin addic- 
tion, far from being incurable, is a habit 
that many people simply outgrow. 

The Pentagon's conclusions are the 
result of a study by Dr. Lee Robins, of 
Washington University's department of 


sociology. Several years ago she found ' 


that many convicts who had once been 
addicts had given up drugs on their own. 
To determine whether G.I. drug ‘users 
did the same, she obtained a $400,000 
grant from the President's Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
to study the drug problem among 
veterans. 

Last May Dr. Robins obtained a list 
of the 13,240 G.Ls who had returned to 
the U.S. in September 1971 during the 
height of the heroin crisis in Viet Nam. 
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different from that of age-segregated 
U.S. retirement villages, which, Hugo- 
not says, "are not a satisfactory solu- 
tion because they do not integrate old 
people with other age groups." In Gre- 
noble there is a program of "integrated 
lodging," under which one of ten apart- 
ments in new buildings is reserved for 
older people. Such buildings include at- 
tractive, low-cost dining rooms where 
the residents eat together around inti- 
mate small tables. 

To keep the elderly in touch with 
the world around them, the Office of 
Aged Persons, or OGPA, as it is known 
in France, publishes a monthly news 
bulletin for the elderly and puts on a 
weekly radio show. It also staffs a walk- 
in information center to provide coun- 
sel on social security; law and housing, 
and operates a telephone hot line for 
the same purpose. In addition, there is 
a free mobile health clinic whose doc- 
tors rely at least as much on their own 
warm human concern as on impersonal 
diagnostic procedures. "X rays can't dis- 
close nervous depression," points out 
Medical Team Director Madeleine 
Caussé. 

Throughout the program, emphasis 
is on stimulating the elderly to make 
their own lives happier. “Old people of- 
ten believe themselves pushed aside, 
forgotten. But they do it to themselves," 
Hugonot recently told an audience of 
aged men and women. "Sitting makes 
you atrophy physically," he went on, 
"and watching TV soap operas does 
nothing much to exercise your brain. 
That can atrophy, too. The less you 
move around in the world and use your 
brain, the less you communicate with 
other human beings and the more you're 
alone." Hugonot is against passive ac- 
ceptance of the supposed infirmities of 
age. "You think you've been losing your 
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memory lately? Try exercising your 
lungs along with the rest of your body. 
Go out into a forest and breathe deep- 
ly. You'll find your memory returning, 
your handwriting becoming steadier.” 

One focus of activity is a group of 
clubs d'animation or vitality clubs that 
meet in age-integrated apartment hous- 
es or former youth centers, recently re- 
named maisons pour tous—houses for 
all. With several generations sometimes 
joining in, the 6,000 club members go 
On excursions, hold parties and attend 
arts-and-crafts classes taught by trained 
OGPA instructors. They also run bazaars 
to sell the products of their newly de- 
veloped skills, using the profits to help 
finance visits to local museums, French 
mountain resorts and even foreign 
countries. Last year a branch of OGPA 
called the Third Age Travel Agency ar- 
ranged a three-week trip for 300 old- 
sters to the Balearic Islands. The cost: 
just $130 each. This year the agency 
plans a tour of Tunisia. 

For the moment, Hugonot and Phi- 
libert are concentrating on re-educating 
the elderly to think young, but they have 
ambitious—if still somewhat amor- 
phous—plans for reforming society to 
make re-education unnecessary. “To- 
day’s distribution of periods for educa- 
tion, work and leisure is absurd,” Phi- 
libert explains. “A child spends 20 years 
in school, and at the end he never wants 
to study again. As an adult, he spends 
30 years at work, usually doing some- 
thing that requires no creativity. When 
he finally retires after this life of stag- 
nation, small wonder that cerebral and 
physical atrophy set in. Education 
should be continuous, beginning at birth 
and lasting a lifetime. Then we would 
all arrive at old age in much better psy- 
chological condition and not slide pre- 
maturely into the fourth age.” 
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ace ladies waiting for their lovers, as 
in the late 16th century Deccan paint- 
ing of Girls in a Wood. Pattern is all: 
gold-spangled meadow and oddly scal- 
loped red rocks; the delicate twist of 
tree trunks echoing the borders of the 
girls’ saris. Indeed one of the plea- 
sures of Indian miniatures lies in how 
nature is formalized while losing none 
of its vitality. In that flatténed space, 
each shape presses up to the eye as firm- 
ly as in any Matisse. But the energy re- 
mains. The rolling, sinuous line of one 
great Deccan miniature, Subduing an 
Enraged Elephant, becomes a short- 
hand for movement; every detail, from 
the trampling caparisoned beast (whose 
wicked eye occupies the center of the 
page) to the Persian curves and rhythms 
of poppy stems and rocks behind it, 
writhes with force. 

In this balance of what is organic 
and what is structured lies the unique 
freshness of classical Indian miniature 
painting—a microcosm in which a com- 
plicated, beguiling and larger world ex- 
poses itself for one's delight. How else 
could an art form be so intimate in 
one way, and so suavely aristocratic in 
another? ™ Robert Hughes 


Feedback from Life 


Drawing is an explicit business, a 
matter of black and white. The old mas- 
ters drew to discover a final form, to 
stabilize reality before painting it. But 
what if drawing is not about defini- 
tions, what if it chooses to study the in- 
stabilities of perception? Such is the 
question hidden in the work of a mas- 
terfully gifted Israeli artist named Avig- 
dor Arikha, whose exhibition of ink 
drawings—seen last year at Marlbor- 
ough Galleries in Manhattan—is now 
on show in Fort Worth. 

Arikha, who was born 44 years ago 
in Rumania, survived the Nazi labor 
camps in Central Europe and was re- 
patriated as an orphan to an Israeli kib- 
butz in 1944, He studied art and phi- 
losophy in Paris—where he still lives 
with his wife and two children in an 
icon-cluttered apartment—and until 
1965 was an abstract painter. Then 
came a volte-face; since that year, he 
has concentrated entirely on life draw- 
ing, thus reversing the usual modernist's 
development: “I was born into modern 
art," he says, "and it was my start. 1 
think that period is closed, and in any 
case I have left it. My brush drawings 
are postabstract, and could. not have 
come into being without abstraction. 

In his return to the limits of graphic 
art, Arikha has produced some of the 
most remarkable images on paper since 
the death of Giacometti. Arikha's draw- 
ings of landscapes, old shoes and coats, 
his own face or that of a friend like Sam- 
uel Beckett, may seem frustrating at 
first. They look messy and disclose 
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thémselves slowly. None of the hard, 
wiry line of pen or silverpoint here; 
the brush (the kind used in Japan for 
sumi-e or ink painting) flits and stum- j 
bles across the roughly textured page, | 
leaving behind tiny marks that seem | 
knitted or crocheted together. | 

One thinks, as an approximate раг- 
allel, of the flat, densely woven brush- 
work in late Monet. Because Arikha 
uses undiluted black ink on untinted 
white paper, the shifts of tone depend 
entirely on the pressure of the brush. 
But his sense of gradation, from deep 
velvety blacks through grays to un- 
touched white, rarely falters. 

It is art by cumulative notation, airy, 
insubstantial and very delicate. The pro- | 
cess of seeing and the act of drawing | 
are telescoped together. Each mark is а | 
deciphering of the bewildering flux of 
impressions that beat upon the eye. 
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ARIKHA'S “SELF-PORTRAIT SHOUTING” 
Calligraphy as snapshot. 


Arikha's work seems both provisional 
and irrevocable. 

Although they all come from live 
models or immediate motifs, none of 
Arikha's pages look as if they began 
with a firm, a priori grasp of reality. A 
case in point is his Self-Portrait Shout- 
ing One Morning, 1969. “| was in a A 
filthy mood," Arikha recalls. "I climbed ; 
out of bed, yelling at my wife, yelling 
at the shaving mirror ..." The bleary- 
eyed moment of evil temper is caught 
with acid precision in an image as tran- 
sitory as the mood itself. The quick, 
scrubby notations for nose and cheek- з 
Бопе and wiry corncob hair compose __ 
themselves around the black hole of a _ 
mouth; it is calligraphy as snapsh ; 

Arikha draws in order to s 
writer might write in order 
There is probably not an art ; 
generation who has shown so vividly 
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York’s Asia House include Кї introdu 
(clockwise from upper left): “А Holi ftir 40 we 
War,” ca. 1765; “Girls in a Wood,” 
са. 1585; “Hindola Raga,” mid-18th 
century; “Subduing an Enraged 
Elephant,” ca. 1500. 
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ace ladies waiting for their lovers, as 
in the late 16th century Deccan paint- 
ing of Girls in a Wood. Pattern is all: 
gold-spangled meadow and oddly scal- 
loped red rocks; the delicate twist of 
tree trunks echoing the borders of the 
girls’ saris. Indeed one of the plea- 
sures of Indian miniatures lies in how 
nature is formalized while losing none 
of its vitality. In that flatténed space, 
each shape presses up to the eye as firm- 
ly as in any Matisse. But the energy re- 
mains. The rolling, sinuous line of one 
great Deccan miniature, Subduing an 
Enraged Elephant, becomes a short- 
hand for movement; every detail, from 
the trampling caparisoned beast (whose 
wicked eye occupies the center of the 
page) to the Persian curves and rhythms 
of poppy stems and rocks behind it, 
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camps in Central Europe and was re- 
patriated as an orphan to an Israeli kib- 
butz in 1944. He studied art and phi- 
losophy in Paris—where he still lives 
with his wife and two children in an 
icon-cluttered apartment—and until 
1965 was an abstract painter. Then 
came a volte-face; since that year, he 
has concentrated entirely on life draw- 
ing, thus reversing the usual modernist's 
development. "I was born into modern 
art,’ he says, “and it was my start. I 
think that period is closed, and in any 
case I have left it. My brush drawings 
are postabstract, and could not have 
come into being without abstraction." 
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thémselves slowly. None of the hard, 
wiry line of pen or silverpoint here; 
the brush (the kind used in Japan for 
sumi-e or ink painting) flits and stum- 
bles across the roughly textured page, 
leaving behind tiny marks that seem 
knitted or crocheted together. 

One thinks, as an approximate par- 
allel, of the flat, densely woven brush- 
work in late Monet. Because Arikha 
uses undiluted black ink on urttinted 
white paper, the shifts of tone depend 
entirely on the pressure of the brush. 
But his sense of gradation, from deep 
velvety blacks through grays to un- 
touched white, rarely falters. 

It is art by cumulative notation, airy, 
insubstantial and very delicate. The pro- 
cess of seeing and the act of drawing 
are telescoped together. Each mark is a 
deciphering of the bewildering flux of 
impressions that beat upon the eye. 
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Although they all come from live 
models or immediate motifs, none of 
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with a firm, a priori grasp of reality. A 
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ing One Morning, 1969. “| was in a 
filthy mood,” Arikha recalls. “I climbed 
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Bad Sign 

SCORPIO 

Directed by MICHAEL WINNER 
Screenplay by DAVID W. RINTELS 
and GERALD WILSON 


It is over 20 years since Burt Lan- 
caster appeared in one of the most in- 
fectiously giddy of all adventure films, 
The Crimson Pirate, bounding over bat- 
tlements, leaping from one mast of a 
frigate to another. That movie seemed 
molded, in part, around his early train- 
ing as an acrobat, to which he added 
his own vaunting energy. Lancaster's 
ebullient stunts, their seeming sponta- 


E" E b 
LANCASTER IN "SCORPIO" 
No sting. 


neity and gleeful effortlessness, made 
him seem like a scruffier, scrappier 
Douglas Fairbanks. : 

If Scorpio does little else, it proves 
that Lancaster, after all this time, still 
has an enviable store of vigor. At 59, 
he is a little paunchier, a little slower, 
and he breathes harder on the run; but 
he can still haul himself up a scaffold- 
ing with the best. Director Winner sends 
him pounding around a construction 
site in Vienna, pursued by Alain De- 
lon, who means to kill him on behalf 
of the CIA. Lancaster leads Delon and 
an accomplice a hectic chase through 
tunnels, up steel girders, across gang- 
ways. Watching Lancaster leave the 
youngsters in the dust gives an almost 
reassuring feeling of nostalgia, not un- 
like going to Old-Timers' Day and see- 
ing a veteran hit one out of the park. 

Lancaster, always good at playing 
brashness, was never an actor to show 
much warmth. His role in Scorpio—a 
double agent on the run from both East 
and West—gives him a chance to pro- 
ject the kind of dead-eyed savagery he 


the proper cunning and just the right 
kind of careful menace and restrained 
violence. He is not like a Graham 
Greene operative, haunted by guilt, 
shrouded in original sin. John Le Carré’s 
world of moral acrostics would be alien 
to him. Lancaster plays a thug, an op- 
portunist for whom commitment is sole- 
ly a matter of expediency. But the movie 
does not give him much scope to de- 
velop any of this. Sometimes, standing 
on a dark street in Vienna while wait- 
ing for a contact, he looks uncertain and 
lost. 

That is understandable. The script 
pretty well maroons him in a tide of bro- 
mides about the dirty business of spy- 
ing. Winner, a director whose idea of 
filling the frame is to put something, 
anything—a sink, a vase—in the fore- 
ground of every shot, makes only oc- 
casional feints toward rescuing his star. 
However, there is a very clever, quietly 
brutal assassination scene. Some estima- 
ble players—Paul Scofield, John Coli- 
cos, J.D. Cannon—are present to lend 
support. There is even a certain obtuse 
symmetry to the carnage that closes the 
film. a Jay Cocks 


Quick Cuts 


WICKED, WICKED is a shop-soiled piece 
of Guignol tricked up with a split-screen 
technique the distributor has christened 
Duo-Vision. The film is as unimagina- 
tive as that label. Since there are two 
separate images on the same screen, the 
ads promise, "Twice the tension! Twice 
the terror!" A little elementary multi- 
plication furnishes the melancholy re- 
minder that twice zero is still nothing. 
Two images only reinforce the suspi- 
cion that Writer-Director Richard L. 
Bare had difficulty filling even one 
screen, and had to resort to all sorts of 
scraps off the cutting-room floor. While 
a maladjusted youth (Randolph Rob- 
erts) scurries about a California seaside 
resort slicing up comely blonde lodg- 
ers, an organist (Maryesther Denver) 
appears on whichever side of the screen 
is unoccupied and plays the organ score 
from The Phantom of the Opera—1925 
version. Miss Denver has the gruesome- 
ly businesslike air of the nurse who used 
to assist your childhood dentist with ex- 
tractions and appears totally transport- 
ed as she pulls out the organ stops. 
Wicked, Wicked is so obstinately mun- 
dane that it takes a while to decide 
whether Miss Denver’s presence was 
meant in a spirit of fun or whether, like 
those split screens, it is just another gim- 
mick. Finally it becomes clear that she 
is there for laughs, although by that time 
it is also apparent that the movie is hard- 
ly worth making fun of, 
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which Crystal aspires operate on a code 
of ethics no more elevated than hers. 
These women lie, cheat on their cheat- 
ing husbands, booze it up and assassi- 
nate each other’s characters between 
brunch and bridge. Even while she gives 
tongue to their malice, Mrs. Luce clear- 
ly sees them as parasites who neither toil 
nor spin, except for their cunning webs 
of mischief. Like a social anthropolo- 
gist, she follows these felines to their 
lairs—exercise parlors, hairdresser ses- 
sions, nightclub powder rooms. In an 
all-female play, these scenes cater to the 
U.S. male’s assumption that women are 
as much a conspiracy as a sex, and Mrs. 
Luce reveals that the conspiracy is cen- 
tered on. him—how to get a man and 
how to hold him. 

The humor that makes The Women 
such a savory pleasure is as much of a 
rarity as the play. Mrs. Luce’s lines bor- 
der on the aphoristic, but they lack the 
pith and elegance of fine aphorisms. Her 
true forte is the sniper fire of sarcasm 
in which one character fells another in 
midstep or midsentence. Many of these 
lines fall to the busybody superbitch 
played by Alexis Smith, and she is a 
past mistress of the lethal riposte. 

Split between old film hands and 
old stage hands, the cast is uneven in 
performance. Making her Broadway 
debut as Mary’s mother, Myrna Loy, 
68, seemed apprehensive in her en- 
trances and exits and confined her de- 
livery to flat recitation. Also making 
her first Broadway appearance, Rhonda 
Fleming, 49, seemed to be posing for 
a camera rather than playing to an au- 


dience. Of the stage veterans, Dorothy ` 


Loudon and Mary Louise Wilson are 
tartly expert comediennes, and Jan 
Miner is wonderfully hilarious as a 
countess addicted to husbands (five) 
and alcohol (90-proof). 
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The Women may prove addictive, 
In this 37-year-old play, Clare Boothe 
Luce stirred distillate of venom, claw 
of cat and tongue of strumpet togeth- 
er, and brewed what is still a wicked 
witchy laugh potion. a T.E. Kalem 


Beast v. Beauty 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


A Streetcar Named Desire \$ 25 
years old, and it might cogently be ar- 
gued that it ranks first among all plays 
written anywhere during that time, Like 
all great works of art, it has been in- 
ternalized. It is part of our sensibility, 
part of the way in which we see, feel, 
know and think about life. 

The play's leading characters, Stan- 
ley Kowalski and Blanche du Bois, sym- 
bolize the eternal struggle of earthy re- 
ality v. the romantic imagination, 
bestiality v. beauty. Of course, the sym- 
bols would possess little dramatic 
strength if the two characters were not 
vivid flesh-and-blood people. For the 
play to achieve its maximum emotional 
impact, much depends on a balance of 
forces and an electric tension between 
Stanley and Blanche. The Lincoln Cen- 
ter Repertory Theater revival is slight- 
ly, but naggingly off balance. 

Inevitably, any actor who plays Ko- 
walski has to cope with the memory of 
Marlon Brando in the original produc- 
tion. Brando not only exuded animal 
magnetism but also conveyed the inar- 
ticulate dignity of an animal. In the cur- 
rent production, James Farentino seems 
like a deliberate lowbrow, a slob who 
relishes being a slob. He comes across 
as mean-spirited, and the scene in which 
he ravishes Blanche becomes a sordid 
rape instead of the elemental encounter 
implied by “We've had this date with 
each other from the beginning.” 

Heis not helped very much by Rose- 
mary Harris, whose Blanche is not co- 
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quettish enough to suggest any 5 xual 
chemistry. She seems too exclusively 
fanciful ever to be emotionally vulner- 
able. Blanche’s sister Stella (Patricia 
Conolly) is born to the Southern man- 
or, all right, but we have to take her vis- 
ceral need for Husband Stanley on 
faith. Only Philip Bosco gives a perfor- 
mance of perfect pitch, as the shy 
wooer, “Mitch,” who almost marries 
Blanche until Stanley blurts out the sto- 
ry of her promiscuous past. BT.E.K. 


Free Thyself 


GHOSTS 
by HENRIK IBSEN 


A young man returns from Paris to 
the small Norwegian town of his birth 
and tells his mother that syphilis has 
doomed him to madness and death. 
Mind you, he never uses the word syph- 
ilis. His mother obliquely informs him 
that his pitiable fate is a hereditary leg- 
acy from his late father, a sordid liber- 
tine. The height of Victorianism (1881) 
was not the best possible time to treat 
such matters on a public stage, and the 
vituperative abuse heaped on Ibsen for 
his effrontery has probably never been 
equaled in the history of drama. 

Not surprisingly, the passage of 
nearly a century has robbed Ghosts of 
its shock effect; it has also clarified our 
vision of the play. Obvious now is the 
fact that syphilis was Ibsen's symbol 
rather than his subject. The disease 
stands for all that is twisted and stunt- 
ed when life is held in thrall by narrow, 
provincial social conventions. People in 
such a society, Ibsen shows us, are not 


so much a prey to quiet desperation as 


to desperate hypocrisy. 

Ibsen’s theme is universal. In Amer- 
ican terms, it means that Ibsen would 
approve Sherwood Anderson’s vision 
of the crabbed, tormented, camouflaged 


souls of Winesburg, Ohio, rather than: 


the blithely idealized innocents of 
Thornton Wilder’s Grovers Corners. In 
European terms, James Joyce perhaps 
came closest to Ibsen when he wrote, 
“Ireland is the old sow that eats its 
own farrow." Е = 

Joyce idolized Ibsen, and the two 
artists have much in common. Like 
Joyce, Ibsen lived by “silence, exile and 
cunning,” fleeing Norway to live abroad 
for 27 years. Both men abandoned their 
native countries physically and yet were 
able to repossess and be possessed by 
them psychically and aesthetically. As 
a parallel to the Greek dictum “Know 
thyself,” both Ibsen and Joyce say “Free 
thyself.” This is no faddish preachment 
to “do your own thing” but a call to an 
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doctors tend to respond in kind by bill- 
ing psychiatrists fully for any treatment 
provided. 

Most doctors do not feel put upon 
by the demands of professional cour- 
tesy. Dr. Allen Charles, a Chicago ob- 
stetrician and gynecologist, delivers 
from three to six doctors’ wives each 
month without charge. “I guess I should 
take it as a personal compliment when 
a doctor sends his wife to me," he 
says. Dr. Hugh Miller, a Newton, Mass., 
internist, feels that caring for colleagues 
is one of the things that sets doctors 
apart from others. "If you're a trades- 
man, then act like one,” he says. “If 
you're a professional, then you should 
offer professional courtesy." 

Despite the strong hold that the cus- 
tom has in the medical community, a 
growing number of doctors would like 
to see it eliminated or at least cur- 
tailed. Some argue that receiving free 
medical care makes it awkward to be 
critical about the treatment if it is un- 
satisfactory. Others feel that friends 
may be unwilling to perform embar- 
rassing but vital procedures. For ex- 
ample, in giving a doctor friend a gen- 
eral checkup, one physician failed to 
perform a rectal examination. The pa- 
tient was later found to have inoper- 
able cancer of the prostate. 

Many doctors, reluctant to impose 
on other physicians, may avoid seek- 
ing treatment. "It leads to an uncom- 
fortable sense of obligation," says an 
internist at North Shore Hospital in 
Manhasset, L.I. Others attempt to ease 
guilt feelings by sending expensive gifts 
to doctors who have treated them. 

To avoid these situations, some doc- 
tors have begun to insist upon paying 
for any care provided by a colleague. 
“I tell them I will pay my own way or 
I won't come," says Dr. Donald John- 
son, a Manhattan gynecologist. "That 
way 1 don't have to send a bottle of 
booze or something." Others are tak- 
ing out policies to cover doctors' bills 
and demanding that those who treat 
them accept at least whatever the in- 
surance companies allow. But their re- 
bellion is not likely to spread very far. 
The majority of doctors seem more 
than willing to abide by the ancient ad- 
vice of Hippocrates. 


Helping the Little People 


Since early childhood, Erick Car- 
stensen, 14, has suffered because of his 
stature: he is a victim of hereditary 
dwarfism. Erick's contemporaries, who 
generally towered over him, excluded 
him from their games. Teachers were 
often equally unsympathetic, calling 
him "Shorty" and browbeating him for 
his inability to keep up with his class- 
mates in physical education. Even the 
doctors consulted by his parents pro- 
vided little in the way of relief. Accord- 
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U.C.L.A.'S RIMOIN WITH PATIENTS 
Not all are alike. 


ing to Erick’s mother, Mrs. Dorothy 
Carstensen of Los Angeles: “They'd all 
say the same thing: ‘Don’t worry about 
it. Hell shoot up overnight. "' 

Erick has indeed been growing at 
a faster rate than most of the other 
50,000 dwarfs in the U.S. have expe- 
rienced. But that is only because he 
has had expert medical help; six months 
ago, his mother enrolled him in the 
dwarf clinic operated by the University 
of California at Los Angeles, the only 
facility in the world devoted exclusively 
to the treatment and study of dwarf- 
ism. There, twice a week, he receives 
an injection of a pituitary' hormone, 
the primary substance that triggers hu- 
man growth. He has grown 2% in. (to 
4 ft. 10 in.) since treatment was start- 
ed, and the clinic doctors are confi- 
dent that he will now reach a height 
of at least five feet. 

Short Supply. The dwarf clinic, 
now marking its second anniversary, 
is the creation of Dr. David Rimoin, a 
U.C.L.A. geneticist and one of the world's 
leading authorities on dwarfism. Rimoin 
believes that the condition (which oc- 
curs once in every 10,000 births in the 
0.5.) is almost universally misunder- 
stood, largely because so few doctors 
have taken the trouble to learn about 
it. Says he: "To most doctors, all dwarfs 
look alike." 

Most doctors might see only one 
dwarf professionally during their ca- 
reers; Rimoin's clinic, located at Los 
Angeles Harbor General Hospital and 
staffed by ten physicians, sees 500 a 
year. Rimoin and his colleagues can 
now identify at least 50 types of dwarf- 
ism, and have determined the causes 
of many of these abnormalities. Midg- 
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ets, who are tiny but norma 
portioned, are usually victims of an 
underactive pituitary gland, a pea-sized 
organ at the base of the brain that is 
largely responsible for the secretion of 
growth hormone (HGH). Other dwarfs, 
who tend to have normal-sized heads 
and trunks but extremely short arms 
and legs, usually have different hor- 
mone deficiencies. 
Like Erick, most midgets, or pi- 
tuitary dwarfs, can be helped to achieve 
near-normal growth through injections 
of HGH. But while efforts are under 
way to synthesize the substance in large 
amounts, HGH can now be obtained 
only from the pituitaries of human ca- 
davers, which are in short supply. Ri- 
moin estimates that 2596 of the midg- 
et population coüld be helped by 
hormone therapy; at present, only 10% 
are able to obtain treatment. 
Heaven Sent. The Los Angeles. 
clinic also deals with many of the oth- 
er problems connected with dwarfism. 
Some dwarfs have severe spinal de- 
fects that can lead to paralysis if not 
promptly treated. Others suffer from 
deteriorating vision and a wide variety 
of orthopedic problems that most doc- 
tors cannot correctly diagnose or treat. 
Mrs. Estrella Sberna of Los Angeles 
took her daughter Mary Lou, 12, to doz- 
ens of different doctors for problems 
ranging from a cleft palate to flat feet. 
But it was only at the clinic that Mary 
Lou began to receive proper treatment 
after doctors diagnosed her condition 
as Kniest syndrome, a type of dwarf- 
ism in which the cartilage is dotted 
with holes. 
Actor Michael Dunn, 38, who is 
best known for his performance in the 
film Ship of Fools, consulted several 
specialists in search of a cure for the 
arthritis he feared might force him to 
give up show business. He finally found 
help at the clinic, where surgeons op- 
erated to tighten his knee ligaments 
and reduce the pain in his legs. That sur- 
gery, says Dunn, saved his career. 
Others credit the clinic with pre- 
serving their sanity. Los Angeles House- 
wife Shirley Figone, who is normal 
sized, was upset about her dwarf son 
Chris, 2, until Rimoin arranged for her 
to meet a dwarf couple with the op- 
posite problem—their normal-sized 
daughter was embarrassed by them. The 
meeting helped breach the isolation that 
so often surrounds dwarfs and their 
families. "We're saving a scrapbook for 
Chris, cutting out any newspaper sto- 
ries we can find concerning little peo- 
ple," says Mrs. Figone. "We want him 
to know that he's not alone.” : 
Rimoin believes that most dwarfs 
can be helped, physically and mentally. 
Indeed, he says, even Tom Thumb, the 
midget exhibited and exploited by Cir- 
cus Impresario P.T. Barnum, could have 
- achieved near-normal growth had treat- 
ment been available 100 years ago. 
But with that treatment, Rimoin ad- 
mits, Tom would probably never have 
become rich and famous. 
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news media. The press is the only check the 
people have on the actions of those who rep- 
resent them in Government. 
STEPHEN T. FROST 
Minneapolis 


Sir / The Democrats, by making such an is- 
sue over Watergate, have placed themselves 
in the embarrassing position of having to 
nominate "Caesar's wife" as their next pres- 
idential candidate. 

(MRS.) CAMILLE BARTON 

Valdosta, Ga. 


Sir / Atlast I know why Mr. Nixon referred 
to his supporters as the "silent" majority. 
What can they say? 

PATRICIA L. JONES 

Lafayette, La. 


Kleindienst Denial 


Sir / In your May 14 story [on Watergate] 
you stated: "Angered, Hoover telephoned 
Kleindienst and threatened to reveal these 
embarrassing taps.” 

Without qualification of any kind, 1 
categorically state that no such telephone 
conversation took place between me and 
Mr. Hoover. I further categorically state 
that I have no personal knowledge about 
such taps. 

RICHARD G. KLEINDIENST 

The Attorney General 

Washington, D.C. 

a TIME Stands by its story. 


The Right Idea 


Sir / When I read your article, “The Third 
Age" [May 7]. I wanted to hop on the next 
plane for France and join the sports club of 
retired persons at Grenoble. 

Why do we in the U.S. build so many 
housing complexes where we herd the old 
together? Since they live in a world of di- 
minishing contemporaries, they naturally 
tend to think old, and to resign themselves 
to a life of passivity without a struggle. We 
are making old age the final segregation. 

I think the Grenoble Office of Aged 
Persons has the right idea, I should Know. 
for I am myself a senior citizen and work 
asa VISTA volunteer among the elderly in 
two large segregated housing complexes in 
this city. 

ERNESTINE F. ALLRED 

Roanoke, Va. 


Sir / Your article "The Third Age" remind- 
ed me of Henry Adams' words in Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres: "Our sense is 
partially atrophied from disuse, but it is still 
alive, at least in old people, who alone, as a 
class, have the time to be young." 

SANDRA VOGLER 

Belvedere, Calif. 


Heading for a Convulsion 


Sir / We want to thank you for using the 
excellent selection from our book The 
Energy Crisis as a prelude to your article 
[May 7]. We must regretfully conclude that 
the nation is headed for an energy-caused 
convulsion of our physical life-support sys- 
tem. Once this happens, the institutions that 
guarantee economic and social freedom 
will surely vanish in the turmoil. ' 

One aspect of the energy crisis that gets 
more than its fair share of optimism is the 
rate at which power systems can be phased 
in. The phase-in times of geothermal pow- 
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longer than most energy observers think 
—Aat least that is the way we understand the 
situation. 

LAWRENCE ROCKS 

RICHARD P. RUNYON 

Greenvale, N.Y. 


Sir / One solution to the gasoline crisis in 


the U.S. would be for the Federal Govern- . 


ment to increase the tax on gasoline by at 
least 1с per gallon every year for the next 
20 years. This would discourage US. mo- 
torists from wasting a disproportionate 
share of the world’s oil resources feeding 
Detroit monsters, or “Yank tanks" as they 
are called in other parts of the world. 

KEN JAMIESON 

Wanganui, New Zealand 


Sir / Another alternative solution to the im- 
pending gasoline shortage is statutory low- 
ering of freeway speed limits by state leg- 
islatures. A speed limit decrease from 65 
miles per hour to 55 miles per hour would 
mean a gasoline savings of 6% to 13%, de- 
pending on vehicle size. I would much pre- 
fer a few more freeway driving hours to 
being told J cannot take a trip this summer 
because I cannot purchase sufficient 
amounts of gasoline. 

MARC STUART KLEIN 

Los Angeles 


Sir / You cite me as “accusing the multi- 
national oil firms of merely acting as tax- 
collection agents for the oil exporters." No 
need to accuse anyone: the board chairman 
of British Petroleum called the companies 
tax-collecting agents, and I think rightly. As 
for any “concerted diplomatic effort to 
break the OPEC cartel.” that cannot hap- 
pen soon. Our Government, by threatening 
to pre-empt oil supplies and sponsoring 
preferential treatment for Saudi Arabian 
oil, has so scared and embittered our Eu- 
ropean and Asian friends that they would 
not listen even if we spoke the truth. 

M.A. ADELMAN 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Best Practical Technology 


Sir / The need for Congress to reconsider 
the federal law that sets the standards for 
auto-exhaust emissions [April 23] has been 
persuasively described by a committee of 
the National Academy of Science. We en- 
dorse that recommendation. 

Because of the complexities of the is- 
sues, we believe Congress should impose 
upon the Environmental Protection Agency 
responsibility for requiring the application 
of the “best practical" technology as a 
sound approach to air-quality improve- 
ment, and meanwhile back away from in- 
volving itself in numbers setting. 

The first step toward a more reasoned 
approach to emission control was taken 
when the EPA granted a One-year extension 
of the compliance deadline. However, the 
administrator was obliged by the act to im- 
pose stringent interim standards which may 
still require the use of wastefully expensive 
catalyst technology. 

Н. ROBERT SHARBAUGH 

President 

Sun Oil Co. 

St. Davids, Pa. 


Professional Courtesy 


Sir / Your article, “Allin the Family” [May 
7], gets me where it hurts most! 

Ironically, medical professional cour- 
tesy is extended mainly to those who can 
best afford to pay the full fare: physicians 
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Battle of Ideas 


Sir / In your stor ab 
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Similarly, in our attempts to g 
influence and power in Britain, we 
ways supported constitutional demi 
and free speech. We believe that we caf 
the “battle of ideas" and that a free s 
needs to ban no one for his views. 

MICHAEL LOBB 

National Front 

Croyden, England 
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N the ten years since TIME first led a group of U.S. business executives 

through the industrial capitals of Europe and on to Moscow, our News 
Tours have become a thriving institution. Designed to foster greater in- 
ternational understanding and communication, TIME tours have taken 
U.S. businessmen abroad—and have brought their foreign counterparts 
to the U.S.—to talk and trade views with leading economic and political 
figures. This month we played guide once again as 27 of Japan's leading 
executives arrived in the U.S. for a cross-country look at one of Japan's 
biggest customers—and competitors. 

Accompanied by representatives from TIME, the group jet-hopped 
from coast to coast, visiting members of the U.S. Government, industry 
and the academic community. Their crowded schedule included meet- 
ings in California with Harvard Professor and former U.S. Ambassador 
to Japan Edwin Reischauer and with Stanford Business School Dean 
Arjay Miller, a seminar in Phoenix on the problems of pollution, and a 
tour in Houston of NASA space facilities, In Detroit the visitors listened 
to a critique of U.S. foreign policy by former Under Secretary of State 
George Ball, then talked with Ford Motor Co. Chairman Henry Ford II 
and President Lee Іасосса. Moving on to Washington, D.C., they dis- 
cussed trade and politics with Senator Hubert Humphrey (see cut), Con- 
gressman Wilbur Mills, representatives from the Administration and 
union officials. Eight days after its start, the official visit ended in Man- 
hattan where, after meeting with TIME editors, the Japanese visitors rose 
to sing the hymn God Be with Y ou till We Meet Again. 

CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS: Yuzuru Abe. Nippon Steel 
Corp.; Tadashi Arita, The Fuji Bank, Ltd.; Tatsuro Goto, Mitsui & Co., 
Lid.; Nobuya Hagura, Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank; Akira Harada, Matsu- 
shita Electric Industrial Co., Ltd.; Shoji Kambara, Ricoh Co., Ltd.; Ki- 
yoshi Kawashima, Honda Motor Co., Ltd.; Kaoru Kobayashi, Institute 
of Business Administration and Management; Kazutoyo Komatsu, Trio 
Electronics, Inc.; Tatsuya-Komatsu, Simul International, Inc.; Masao 
Kunihiro, Kokusai Shoka College; Teiji Makikawa, Fujitsu Ltd.; Isao 
Makino, Toyota Motor Sales Co., Ltd.; Jiro Mayekawa, Teijin Lid; Yo- 
hei Mimura, Mitsubishi Corp.; Masafumi Misu, Hitachi, Ltd.; Rihei Na- 
gano, Kubota, Ltd.; Yoshio Narita, Yamaichi Securities Co, Ltd.; Yo- 
shiro Neo, Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha, Ltd.; Saburo Oyama, Nippon Electric 
Co., Lid.; Kazuo Saitoh, Sharp Corp.; Keizo Saji, Suntory Ltd.; Yutaka 
Sugi, Nippon Kogaku K.K.; Tomejiro Tanaka, Marubeni Corp.; Kazuo 
Ueda, Minolta Camera, Ltd.; Hiroko Yokoyama, Simul International, 
Inc.; Noboru Yoshii, Sony Corp. | 


The Cover: John Ehrlichman (U.P.1.), John W. Dean Ul (A.P.), H.R. Hal- 
deman (Dennis Brack—Black Star), James MeCord (Steve Northup), E. 
іё A.P ); design by Dennis Wheeler. 


KISSINGER GREETING THO NEAR PARIS 
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No Carrot, No Stick 


MILING broadly as he deplaned at 
Paris’ Orly Airport, Presidential Ad- 
viser Henry Kissinger effusively praised 
North Vietnamese Politburo Member 
Le Duc Tho as “my old friend in the 
search for peace.” Later, when the two 
met at the U.S.-owned villa outside Par- 
is, there were more smiles and hand- 
shakes. With this ceremonial display of 
affection, the talks on the future of Viet 
Nam were reconvened last week. At 
stake, once again, was peace in Indo- 
china; Kissinger and Tho, it was hoped, 
would figure out ways to stop the con- 
tinued fighting that threatens to undo 
the cease-fire agreement they negotiat- 
ed last winter. But when Kissinger 
emerged from the first of several ex- 
pected meetings with Tho, his only com- 
ment on the progress of the talks was 
a noncommittal “okay.” Everything, 
clearly, was not okay. 
In the five-hour closed session, both 
sides repeated old and familiar argu- 
ments: the U.S. insisted that the, North 
Vietnamese were violating the peace ac- 
cords by infiltration into the South; 
North Viet Nam pointed out that U.S. 
planes were continuing to bomb in 
Cambodia and claimed that bombing 
was taking place in South Viet Nam as 
well. Bombs were indeed falling in 
Cambodia, particularly around the Me- 
kong River, which is a vital lifeline to 
Phnom-Penh, The Viet Cong, mean- 
while, charged that some of their po- 
sitions in South Viet Nam had been 
bombed by U.S. aircraft and demanded 
that the International Commission of 
Control and Supervision investigate. 
American charges that the Commu- 
_ nists are violating the peace accord are 
based on increasing evidence of mas- 


South Viet Nam. Some U.S. intelligence 
experts believe that the North Vietnam- 
ese are trying to annex northern prov- 
inces in South Viet Nam where Com- 
munist troops were allowed to remain 
“in place" as part of the cease-fire agree- 
ment. According to some reports, about 
6,000 civilian administrators have been 
moved down from the North to set up 
a government in the region. 

Firm Order. Even before the start 
of his talks with Le Duc Tho, Kissin- 
gers bargaining position had been 
threatened by a strong show of congres- 
sional opposition to any further bomb- 
ing of Laos and Cambodia. First the 
House of Representatives, which had 
never before approved a measure aimed 
at ending or reducing U.S. involvement 
in Southeast Asia, voted 219-188 to 
block a requested transfer in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Bill of al- 
ready allotted funds from other Defense 
Department programs to pay for the 
bombing. Last week the normally con- 
servative and hawkish Senate Appro- 
priations Committee unanimously ap- 
proved an amendment to the same bill 
that goes even further by prohibiting 
the use of any appropriations whatso- 
ever for the bombing. 

It seems certain that the committee 
amendment will eventually be passed 
by the entire Senate. Almost as surely, 
both houses will eventually agree on a 
compromise version that will present 
President Nixon with a firm order from 
Congress to stop the fighting once and 
for all. Significantly, even hitherto loy- 
al supporters of the President's war pol- 
icy joined in the Senate committee vote. 
Rumbled New Hampshire Republican 
Norris Cotton: "As far as 1 am con- 
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pels: A Force of Many Faces 


ineffectual and corrupt one at that. 

Those who have gone over to the 
К.Т. include entire units of disgruntled 
soldiers from the Cambodian army, 
thousands of dissident intellectuals and 
professionals and at least ten battalions 
of Cambodian-born Vietnamese—a mi- 
nority group that was massacred after 
the coup by Lon Nol’s troops, who 
whipped up traditional anti- Vietnamese 
enmity to a frenzy. There are also bat- 
tle-seasoned remnants of the old Khmer 
Viet Minh who fought against the 
French and went to North Viet Nam 
after the 1954 Geneva agreements. In- 


ship of the North Vietnamese to the K.L. 
seems modeled on that of the Amer- 
icans to the South Vietnamese. Though 
most units are commanded by Khmer 
Officers, NVA advisers are never far 
away. In addition, the North shoulders 
much of the communications, planning 
and heavy weapons operations. 

Despite Hanoi's powerful military 
hand, Sihanouk is at least the titular po- 
litical leader of the К.І. Also increas- 
ingly prominent in the movement is an 
elusive trio known as “the Three Phan- 
toms”: Hou Youn, Hu Nim and Khu 
Samphan, all members of the Assembly, 
who dropped from sight in 1967 and 
were later reported to be ministers in Si- 
hanouk's government-in-exile. Their 
names frequently appear on documents 
and in radio broadcasts; in a recent in- 
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CIVILIAN SUPPORT CADRE OF THE CAMBODIAN REBEL FORCES (1971) 


Good revolutionary manners helped the cause. 


telligence sources estimate that 1,800 
of these men have been put in còm- 
mand positions of the K.I. 

Most of the ground troops, howev- 
er, are non-Communist Khmers recruit- 
ed in 1970 and 1971. Because it is a 
lush, underpopulated nation where 
most of the peasants own land, Cam- 
bodia.was hardly fertile soil for spawn- 
ing revolutionaries. But with careful use 
of propaganda and the Sihanouk name 
(still revered in the countryside), the in- 
surgents and their North Vietnamese 
advisers were able to raise a substantial 
army. Good revolutionary manners 
helped. The North Vietnamese always 
paid for their rice and left the women 
alone. They provided medical treatment 


.as well. Only after a period of moving 


in and establishing rapport with the 
peasantry did the K.I. set up rustic rev- 
olutionary schools and local governing 
committees in the Chinese or North 
Vietnamese style. 7 

In many ways the present relation- 
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terview with TIME, Sihanouk said that 
Khieu Samphan is his Premier and head 
of government. There is some doubt 
among Western intelligence sources, 
however, as to whether the. Phantoms 
really run the movement or are merely 
surrogates for Hanoi. У 

If the K.I/s real leadership is ob- 
scure, so are the insurgents’ goals. There 
is evidence that some elements would 
be willing to settle for a coalition gov- 
ernment if they could only get rid of 
Lon Nol. On the other hand, it is ar- 
gued, why should they agree to talk with 
a government they have all but defeat- 
ed on the battlefield? Still another view 
i$ that any settlement in Cambodia is 
not in the Communists’ interests at this 
time because it would be overly threat 
ening to the U.S., South Viet Nam and 
Thailand. Indeed, when the time is ripe 
for the К.І. to negotiate, it seems likely 
that the many faces of the K.L—which, 
for the present, appear to serve them 
very well—will coalesce into one. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Barometer Reading: Clear Weather 


HE sleek blue and white Soviet IL-62 
jet descended circling out of the hazy 


blue sky, touched down lightly and tax-- 


ied toward a welcoming band of West 
German officials led by Chancellor Wil- 
ly Brandt. Black, gold and red West 
German flags and red and gold Soviet 
banners snapped in the breeze as the 
guard of honor clicked to attention, 
steel-tipped black boots at the pre- 
Scribed 45-degree angle. Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev strode down the 
steps, shook hands with Brandt and 
stood at attention as a Bundeswehr band 
played the two nations’ anthems. 

It was one of those extraordinary 
moments in history that seem to sum 
up an era. As a Soviet editor put it, 
“When Brezhnev steps down in Bonn, 
you can draw a line under World War 
II." Brezhnev made it clear that he be- 
lieved the outlook to be sunny. During 
a brief earlier visit to East Berlin, he 
had said: “The political barometer in 
Europe today points more and more 
plainly to clear weather.” At the air- 
port, he added: “We can say that a good 
foundation has been created. Now it is 
important to build on this foundation a 
stable edifice of good neighborly rela- 
tions.” Said Brandt: “A sorrowful his- 
tory has made it difficult for us to get 
together, but we have dared to make a 
new beginning . . . we shall continue our 
dialogue of peaceful cooperation.” 

On the drive to the Petersberg Ho- 
tel from the airport, a few anti-Brezh- 
nev slogans appeared. In general, the 
mood was calm. That may have been 
because the security precautions in 
Bonn were the most stringent in the his- 
tory of the Federal Republic. At least 
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6,500 police and border guards pa- 
trolled the Rhine-side capital; Brezh- 
nev's temporary residence at the refur- 
bished Petersberg was surrounded by 
guards. Only three mass demonstrations 
were authorized by the cautious local 
police—one organized by the pro- 
Brezhnev German Communist Party 
(D.K.P.) and two by right-wing groups 
protesting the visit. 

A helicopter equipped with a tele- 
vision camera circled over the demon- 
strations, ready to single out untoward 
disturbances. Earlier in the week, po- 
lice had raided several offices of the 
anti-Brezhnev, Maoist-lining Commu- 
nist Party of Germany (K.P.D.), in a 
clear signal that any planned nastiness 
would not be tolerated. Proceedings are 
under way to ban the K.P.D. 

As far as the leaders themselves 
were concerned, all the auguries seemed 
positive. In a pair of auspiciously timed 
interviews (Brezhnev with Stern, Brandt 
with /zvestia), both men radiated op- 
timism. “I am coming with great inter- 
est and good will,” Brezhnev told the 
German editors last week. “I am of the 
opinion that the Moscow Treaty has 
created an adequate foundation for the 
all-round development of relations.” 
Chancellor Brandt stressed the oppor- 
tunity for more “human?” contacts: “I 
am not just thinking of agreements be- 
tween countries. What seems just as im- 
portant to me are contacts between peo- 
ple ... young people, parliamentarians, 
scientists, artists, people from economic 
life and labor." 

Each leader professed the highest 
respect for the other. Brezhnev, said 
Brandt, is someone *with whom it is 
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That’s our record since 1946. It makes us the world's largest 
manufacturer of monochrome TV's. 

Colour sets are a lot more complicated, of course. If only because 
they have about three times more parts. But here, too, Philips lead the 
field- the result of our hard won experience and 30 years of 
comprehensive CTV research. 

Knowledge that's also built into all our colour TV cameras, 
monitors and transmitters in use throughout the world. 
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RUBBLE-STREWN STREET IN BEIRUT AT HEIGHT OF THE FIGHTING 


MIDDLE EAST 


Will Compromise Mean 
Coexistence? 


After a fortnight at the brink of civ- 
il war, Lebanon last week appeared to 
be at the brink of peace, at least for a 
time. After several days of furious ne- 
gotiations, the Lebanese government 
and the Palestinian guerrillas an- 
nounced that they had reached “iden- 
tical viewpoints” on how to settle the 
bloody, brutal conflict that left more 
than 350 dead and 700 wounded. 

From all the evidence, the still se- 
cret agreement was a coexistence pact 
with compromises made by both sides. 
In exchange for stricter discipline in the 
ranks, the government will allow the 


fedayeen.to keep control of the refu-: 


gee camps, which the guerrillas desper- 
ately need if they are to develop as a 
forceful Palestinian political entity. 

At the same time, the fedayeen 
agreed to confine uniformed and armed 
members to the camps and other des- 
ignated areas, and allow Lebanese po- 
lice to share guard posts at the camps. 
In addition, both sides agreed to release 
their prisoners—which for the govern- 
ment means 350 fedayeen captured 
during the fighting. 

- While the talks went on, Beirut re- 
mained under martial law. At the end 
of the dusk-to-dawn curfew, traffic 
snarled into monster tangles at check- 
points, as soldiers scanned cardboard 
lists of suspect license numbers. Crowds 
were forbidden to gather, and even the 
pinball parlors (the latest craze in Bei- 
rut) were closed. In a government se- 
curity drive, scores of people were ar- 
rested. The government also deported 
hundreds of foreigners, mostly Syrians, 
who lacked residence permits. 

Last week’s agreement between the 
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Palestinians and the government came 3 
none too soon for Lebanon, which has 
been economically paralyzed by the 
strife. But the uneasy compromise left 
a lot unsettled. President Suleiman 
Franjieh is expected to form a new gov- 
ernment soon, which will respect Leb- 
anon's constitutional division of power 
between the Christians, the Shia and the 
Sunni Moslems. Pressure from pro-Pal- 
estinian Moslems appeared to be an im- 
portant factor in forcing Franjieh to set- 
tle with the guerrillas. Also instrumental 
was Leftist Leader Kamal Jumblatt, 
who stands to gain an important post 
in the new government, probably as In- 
terior Minister. 
Show of Unity. How long the set- 
tlement might last was another ques- 
tion. The fact that the various fedayeen 
organizations—including the extremist 
Popular Democratic Front—made an 
uncharacteristic show of unity during 
the negotiations suggests that the rel- 5 
atively moderate and conciliatory views 
of Al-Fatah Leader Yasser Arafat may 
be less heeded in the future. Some of- 
ficers of the frustrated 16,000-man Leb- 
anese army, which suffered surprisingly 
heavy losses, believe that the govern- 
ment cost them casualties by refusing 
to authorize all-out assaults. “If it starts 
again, there]l be no holding some of 
my units,” warned one senior officer, 
The final and potentially most wor- 
risome problem was Jerusalem's strat- 
egy. The Israelis were unmistakably de- 
lighted to see the Lebanese army 
attempting to crack down on the guer- | 
rillas: As of last week, the bulk of the 
Lebanese army was concentrated ear 
the refugee camps around Beirut, 
meant that the fedayeen base 
southeast were virtually ungu 
the Israelis chose at this moment t 
cross the border and punish the guer- 
rillas once more, Lebani üld clear- 
ly be right back at the brink of war. - 
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SOVIET UNION 
Homage to Solzhenitsyn 


“Is it possible that we are again on 
our way toward the rule of violence and 
tyranny? Is art, after sparkling before 
us in a few—and certainly not in all 
—colors of the rainbow, destined again 
to be painted in just one color?” 


The questions are asked by Russian 
Geneticist Zhores Medvedev. a leading 
Soviet intellectual and close friend of 
the man who for years has had to bear 
the weight of official Soviet censorship 
—Alexander Solzhenitsyn. That such 
questions are being put forward by a So- 
viet citizen who has been given official 
permission to live in London for a year 
—and presumably could be "recalled" 
home for simply asking them—is sig- 
nificant enough. Even more important, 
they have been raised in the first bi- 
ography by a Russian of the country's 
greatest living novelist 

Ten Years After One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich, which will be 
initially published (in Russian) by Mac- 
millan of London this week, is described 
by Medvedev as a Festschrift (German 
for a written homage). In part, it is a 
vivid account of an artist who has strug- 
gled to write and publish under extra- 
ordinarily hazardous conditions. Ten 
Years is also a detailed analysis of So- 
viet cultural life from Nikita Khru- 
shchev's brief era of liberalization in 
1962 (when One Day was published in 
the Soviet Union) down through the re- 
pressive climate of the present day. 

Tragic History. At the center of the 
book is the tragic literary history of Sol- 
zhenitsyn. Ironically, his troubles began 
with the publication of Оле Day by the 
literary magazine Novy Mir in 1962. 
Eventually that book became an in- 
creasingly intolerable burden to the new 
leadership of the Communist Party. In 
the shifts of party policy that followed 
Khrushchev's downfall, mere mention 
of any crimes committed in the Stalin- 
ist era was anathema. Friends of Sol- 
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sequent anti-Stalinist books (including 
The Cancer Ward and The First Cir- 
cle) were condemned by the official 
press, and many lost their jobs. Solzhe- 
nitsyn himself was ousted from the So- 
viet Writers Union in 1969. 

Alexander Tvardovsky, one of Rus- 
sia's best-known poets, had published 
One Day while editor of Novy Mir. He 
soon fell into disgrace and was forced 
to leave the magazine. At his funeral in 
1971, writes Medvedev, no friends were 
allowed to give eulogies. The ceremo- 
nies were strictly supervised by party 
functionaries who made no mention of 
Tvardovsky's role in the publication of 
Russia's great postwar novel. 

Medvedev singles out a number of 
people who have'made notable efforts to 
discredit Solzhenitsyn. For instance, 
Culture Minister Yekaterina Furtseva 
helped prevent Solzhenitsyn from re- 
ceiving the 1964 Lenin Prize for Liter- 
ature, one of the, Soviet Union's most 
prestigious awards. Medvedev also at- 
tacks Victor Louis, a roaming Soviet 
correspondent noted for providing leaks 
on Soviet policy shifts to the Western 
press. The author describes him as a 
"special agent of the KGB." Louis, 
claims Medvedev, planted a stolen copy 
of Solzhenitsyns The Cancer. Ward 
with the Russian émigré publication Po- 
sev, which is based in West Germany. 
Since this magazine is considered an 
anti-Soviet. journal, its publication of a 
book by a Russian writer may constitute 
grounds for arrest and imprisonment. 

Interestingly enough, Medvedev re- 
serves some of his strongest criticism 
for Western publishers. Solzhenitsyn, he 
writes, was “appalled” by the poor 
translations of One Day. Further, says 
Medvedev, Dial Press and Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux published The Cancer 
Ward without permission (the publish- 
ers deny it). Medvedev also claims that 
Praeger Publishers ignored his repeated 
requests on behalf of Solzhenitsyn that 
they provide rare drugs for a dying Rus- 
sian girl from royalties that the com- 
pany had agreed to pay the writer for 
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“must read the book and maketi 
own decisions.” 
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ners saying U.S. IMPERIALISM IS THE 


‚ MAIN ENEMY OF MANKIND. Instead, the 


watchword is a quote from Mao: “Make 
the past serve the present, and foreign 
things'serve China." Bruce's arrival was 
given routine coverage in Chinese 
papers. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bad Trip for Rogers 


The trouble started before Secretary 
of State William Rogers arrived. In Bo- 
gotá, thousands of Colombian students 
boycotted classes to protest his 17-day 
tour through eight Latin American na- 
tions. Others blocked the main highway 
from midtown Bogotá to the airport. By 
the time Rogers arrived, however, most 
of the students had been dispersed by 
police, and the official motorcade 
zipped into the capital without incident. 

As Richard Nixon has reason to re- 


member from his 1958 experience in 


Caracas, Latin American 
student protests against vis- 
iting U.S. dignitaries are 
nothing new. Nonetheless, 
the Bogota protests symbol- 
ized the continent’s cool- 
ness toward Rogers’ tour. 
Before leaving Washington 
two weeks ago, he grandly 
described his swing through 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Colombia, Bra- 
zil, Argentina and Jamaica 
as "the most important trip 
to Latin America by a Sec- 
retary of State in the past 
40 years.” In fact, it may 
end up as a diplomatic fias- 
co. If so, Washington will 
have to bear a large share of. 
the blame. 

In recent years, the U.S. 
has been so preoccupied 
with such larger matters as 
the war in Viet Nam and détente with 
the Soviet Union and China that it has 
virtually ignored its neighbors to the 
south. To many. Latin Americans, 
Washington's policy has seemed more 
like “malign neglect" than benign ne- 
glect; a low profile by the U.S. south of 
the border meant a low priority for Lat- 
in America north of it. 

Among other matters, some Latin 
Americans are unhappy about a U.S. 
veto last March of a U.N. Security 
Council resolution calling for a draft 
treaty guaranteeing Panama's claim to 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. They 
are miffed, and also a bit puzzled over 
Nixon's inflexible attitude toward Cuba 
ata time when the U.S. is actively woo- 
ing China and the Soviet Union. 

Rogers їгїр—а prologue to an 
expected Nixon visit next February 
—was designed to show that the U.S. 
still cares about Latin America. But it 
was so hastily arranged that it was 
viewed by many diplomats as just an- 
other example of Yanqui paternalism. 
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In Buenos Aires, Rogers’ itinerary was 
received so late that at week's end the 
U.S. embassy had been unable to ar- 
range a meeting between Rogers and 
President-elect Héctor Cámpora. Rog- 
ers apparently lacks the rank to attend 
some of the diplomatic functions for 
Cámpora's inauguration this Friday; he 
has been shunted off to a Saturday lun- 
cheon served for lesser lights: 
Punctilious Protocol. Rogers had 
an even more awkward time in Rio de 
Janeiro. There he waited for three days 
before flying to the capital of Brasília 
for an official welcome. The reason: his 
counterpart, Foreign Minister Mario 
Gibson Barbosa, along with President 
Emílio Médici and the rest of Brazil's 
top officialdom, was away on a visit to 
Portugal. Protocol dictated that Rogers 
could not see anyone—or leave Rio 
—until Barbosa returned. He could eas- 
ily have arranged either to stay at home 
or to fly back to Rio a day or two early. 
The fact that the Brazilian officials 
stuck punctiliously to their ceremonial 
visit underscored their feeling about the 
importance of Rogers' visit. | 
In Mexico, which also received Rog- | 
ers with yawning indifference, the Sec- | 
retary of State was able to smooth over | 
a growing dispute about the Colorado | 
River, which for years has been spill- 
ing polluted water into Mexico, ruin- 
ing its crops. Rogers assured President 
Luis Echeverria that the U.S. would 
spend “а good deal of money” to help 
clean up the river. He also gave his hosts 
symbolic proof of Washington’s willing- 
ness to right old wrongs, by returning 
several pre-Columbian artifacts that 
were stolen from Mexico and later re- 
covered in California by U.S. officials. 
They are part of a much larger cache 
of relics that will be returned to Mex- 
ico by year’s end. 


ROGERS GIVES RELIC TO MEXICAN OFFICIAL 
To many, the neglect seemed malign. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


On the Road 


Many Americans who regard their 
roadside landscapes as a wilderness of 
neon-lit motels and fried-chicken stands 
may Or may not be cheered to learn 
that two wandering Russians have 
found these same roadside landscapes 
to be a paradise of—well, neon-lit mo- 
tels and fried-chicken stands. The two 
wanderers—Boris Strelnikov, Washing- 
ton correspondent of Pravda, and 
Vasily Peskov, a visiting journalist 
from: Komsomolskaya Prayda—spent 
six weeks driving 10,000 miles from 
coast to coast and discovered all manner 
of things to be praised and emulated, 

“We should learn from America 
how to build such highways,” they 
wrote, impressed that even minor ar- 
teries on their road map were paved. 
They found the highway restaurants 
“faultlessly clean” and staffed by “smil- 
ing waitresses,” and the motels inspired 
them to say, “We can and must learn a 
lot from the example of the American 
‘overnight industry.’ ” They fouhd that 
Cokes “really did make things go bet- 
ter,” so they drank 300 of them. As for 
catsup, they claimed that it turns “every 
meal tastier.” They added: “What hap- 
pened to catsup in the Soviet Union? 
The recipe is not an American military 

secret.” 

All these wonders ‘might seem 
„strange to the pair's 40 million readers 
back in Russia, where roadside restau- 
rants are hundreds of miles apart and 
gas stations are scarce, but some of the 
Russian discoveries are strange to 
Americans too. Colonel Sanders, they 
reported, “was given his- title for the 

" of his fried chicken. 


Who's for Whom 


In the political warfare raging in 
Washington under the name Watergate, 
there have been some startling shifts of 
viewpoint. Conservative Sage Barry 
Goldwater produced one of the first sur- 
prises when he turned against Richard 
Nixon and declared that the Watergate 
mess "smells." Goldwater was wryly sa- 
luted by Columnist William Safire, a 
former Nixon speechwriter, as “the lib- 
erals’ favorite conservative.” Not so. 
J. Edgar Hoover now looks upright and 
independent by comparison to L. Pat- 
rick Gray III. Even Vice President 
Agnew inspired the Washington Post to 
contemplate the prospect of a Nixon re- 
tirement and observe that his successor 
might not be so bad: “Many Democrats 
[might support] him out of resignation 
or relief." 

The confusions of Watergate can 
even become mildly fratricidal. When 
Senator James Buckley of New York 
tried to dismiss the whole affair as “тог: 
bid cynicism,” he prompted a public 
protest from his younger brother Bill, 
who accused Nixon of “taking the Fifth 
Amendment” on the problem. 

Watergate has not provided many 
serendipitous benefits, but if liberals and 
conservatives were to reconsider their 
old habits and regard each other in new 
ways, that might be one of them. 


Ah, Computerized Wilderness 


Summer campers, take heart—and 
get organized. Starting this week, the 
National Park Service begins appor- 
tioning 4,000 of its 7,000 campsites in 
Six of its most popular parks (Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite, Grand Teton, Ever- 
glades, Grand Canyon and Acadia) on 
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а new basis: by appointment of MIN 
American Express's reservations ys 

has hooked up its computer with) 

six national parks, which attract ca h 
ers at a rate of 2.5 million each зе 
and the computer will sort everyone Vashi 
providing a guaranteed spot fora {Washi 
of $1.50 apiece. Clutching their pif 
outs, campers will be able to drive 

the SORRY—NO VACANCIES signs 

the lines of disorganized tourists v 

ing vainly to get at the great, jampay” 
outdoors. "Eventually," says Ас E. 
National Park Superintendent ү ЖО 
Miller, “a mobile’ society has 0 hen 
the need for certain restrictions 01 EN 
mobility." 
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by these events, he will resign." 
When the Watergate hearings final- 
ly opened under the glare of TV lights 
in the palatial Senate Caucus Room, 
the question-and-answer ritual seemed 
half-remembered from past confronta- 
tions. Then, with unexpected sudden- 
ness, James McCord Jr., one of the con- 
victed Watergate burglars, tried to tie 
the scandal to former Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell and to Richard 
Nixon: "I felt the President of the Unit- 
ed States had set into motion this op- 
eration.” It was, admittedly, only hear- 
say testimony, and Nixon, through his 
press secretary, once again vigorously 
denied his involvement. Even before the 
hearings started, however, the week had 
brought news’ that cast further doubt 
on the President’s own role and on that 
of his aides. For months the President 
had cited Counsel John Dean’s inves- 
tigation as having reassured him that 
no one in the White House was involved 
in Watergate. Now, Dean denied that 
he had submitted a report to the Pres- 
ident, and the White House admitted 
that Dean had never reported to the 
President directly, but only to Presiden- 
tial Adviser John Ehrlichman. 
Widening Whirlpool. Next, it be- 
came -clear through testimony from 
Lieut. General Vernon Walters, deputy 
director of the CIA, that White House 
advisers had tried to persuade the CIA 
to take the rap for Watergate or at least 
provide an excuse that would keep the 
FBI from thoroughly investigating one 
of its aspects. The circles of involvement 
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khard Nixon: The Chances of Survival 


spread from agency to agency, official 
to official. The.Securities and Exchange 
Commission was afflicted last „week 
when С. Bradford Cook, 36, its chair- 
man for just 275 months, resigned be- 
cause of the “web of circumstance" that 
involved him in the Vesco case (see 
Business). A federal grand jury in New 
York, which had indicted Robert Ves- 
co, John Mitchell and Maurice Stans, 
said Cook deleted from an SEC com- 
plaint against Financier Vesco all ref- 
erences to the $250,000 that Vesco do- 
nated to the campaign fund headed by 
Stans. 

Even National Security Adviser 
Henry Kissinger, who had been com- 
pletely removed from the Watergate 
whirlpool, seemed drawn into it. The 
White House confirmed that President 
Nixon had authorized, and Kissinger 
had accepted, the wiretapping of 13 Ad- 
ministration officials (several of them 
on Kissinger's staff) and four newsmen 
in an effort to determine who was leak- 
ing information about the SALT talks 
and the 1969 bombing of Cambodia. 

Distinctions tend to get lost in a 
town of scandal and uproar. The White 
House wiretaps of Kissinger's staff, no 
matter how unpleasant, were different _ 
from Watergate. They represented an — 
Administration effort to protect its own _ 
Security against leaks that it rightly or — 
wrongly considered dangerous to its for- 
eign policies. Government wiretapping 
withoat a court warrant is perfectly le- 
gal in cases involving suspected foreign 
agents, and it was considered legal 
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security cases until last summer when 
the Supreme Court banned the practice. 
Kissinger, never popular with White 
House Administrators John Ehrlich- 
man and H.R. Haldeman, went along 
with the wiretaps, especially because he 
was told that similar taps existed dur- 
ing the Johnson and Kennedy Admin- 
istrations. He stopped seeing reports of 
the taps after May 1970. 

But it is the morass of Watergate 
that keeps threatening Nixon. Under 
what circumstances would impeach- 
ment become a real possibility? If it 
were proved that the President had been 
aware of a White House cover-up of 
Watergate—and thus had lied to the na- 
tion—impeachment would probably be 
brought against him (see THe Law), 
even though Presidents have lied to the 
nation before. In that event, Nixon 
might resign rather than subject him- 
self and the country to the long agony 
of an impeachment trial. 

How could his culpability be 
proved? In the absence of documentary 
evidence, direct testimony of accusation 
by John Mitchell, John Ehrlichman or 
H.R. Haldeman would probably do it, 
given their stature and known closeness 
to the President. The indictment and 
conviction of these men, even if they 
did not implicate the President, might 
make his survival in office difficult. On 
the other hand, even highly damaging 
testimony from lesser witnesses, includ- 
ing John Dean, would almost certainly 
be insufficient to dislodge him. 

The majority of professional poli- 
ticians in both parties interviewed by 
TIME correspondents last week believed 
impeachment or resignation to be high- 
ly unlikely, though many of them re- 
served judgment until later in the hear- 
ings or until further indictments appear. 

Some believe that boredom with 
Watergate may set in, or that the affair 
may result in a sympathy backlash for 
the President among people who may 
come to feel he is being hounded. But 
many observers see the damage of Wa- 
tergate not only to Nixon but to the na- 
tion in another way. They fear that even 
without impeachment, the President’s 
authority could be badly diminished 
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In part, that is the case now. Many 
decisions throughout the Administra- 
tion are being delayed while the White 
House staff is being rebuilt. Symptom- 
atically. Wall Street had its worst slump 
in months, and the dollar took a bad 
beating on international money mar- 
kets. Congress was continuing to assert 
its new-found truculence: In the Senate 
last week, the once hawkish Appropri- 
ations Committee voted unanimously to 
forbid any U.S. spending for any com- 
bat activity in either Cambodia or Laos. 

Business as Usual. These votes im- 
posed a handicap on Kissinger’s current 
Paris negotiations with the North Viet- 
namese. They implied, furthermore, 
that Congress might not give Nixon leg- 
islation he needs to negotiate lower tar- 
iffs with the Common Market or the 
most-favored-nation trading status that 
he has virtually promised to Soviet Rus- 
sia. On the other hand, many of Nix- 
on’s policies not only have broad sup- 
port in the U.S. but are backed by both 
Chinese and Soviet self-interest. 

At any rate, Richard Nixon went 
on with every sign of serenity in being 
President, doing business as usual and 
assuming an above-it-all posture. In- 
deed he appeared as isolated as ever, 
twice going out with only a few aides 
for Potomac cruises on the presidential 
yacht, the Sequoia. For the moment, he 
seemed in no mood to explain himself 
more fully to the public, as some of his 
supporters had suggested. 

Almost casually Press Secretary 
Ronald Ziegler said the President was 
“aware” of talk about his resigning but 
was determined to concentrate on what 
he had “to accomplish in the second 
term.” Instead of watching the Water- 
gate testimony on television, he relied 
on a daily summary prepared at the di- 
rection of the new White House chief 
of staff General Alexander Haig. Most 
afternoons and. evenings he secluded 
himself in the Executive Office Build- 
ing, where he was said to be preparing 
for next month’s meeting with Soviet 
Communist Leader Leonid Brezhnev. 

Privately, Nixon expressed sorrow 
for the “personal tragedies” of the peo- 
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lw Main Street Views Watergate 


(ге{.), 55, superintendent of Virginia 
Military Institute, says: “Watergate is 
not Topic A here—local problems are 
—but it worries everyone, and there’s 
more ‘concern evéry day. I don't think 
the President has done wrong. I believe 
what he said on TV, and I can't fault 
him any more than I'd faulta bank pres- 
ident whose cashier steals money. Of 
course, the responsibility for what his 
aides did falls on the’ President's shoul- 
ders, and he has taken it. But I’m talk- 
ing about responsibility—not guilt." 

Mrs. Julie Martin, 46, a V.M.I. ad- 
ministrative assistant who voted for 
Nixon, says: "People don't know what 
to believe. They feel lost. I have a strong 
feeling that I've been betrayed some- 
how, because this is my Government 
and I expected it to be noble and above 
all, honest. Sure, rising prices bother me, 
but in Watergate we're talking about 
something far more important than 
pocketbook issues: the integrity of the 
Government. This is something that I 
hold very dear. I'm a flag waver.” 


Yet Norman Andersen, a motel 


owner, reports that when his overnight 
guests pick up the morning paper they 
exclaim: *Oh, no, not Watergate again!" 
To Andersen, the affair has dragged 
on too long. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.: This steel-fab- 
ricating town of 14,375 people north- 
west of Pittsburgh had a primary elec- 
tion last Tuesday, and news of 
Watergate and Skylab was relegated 
to page 13 of the local paper. As Ed- 
ward A. Sahli, 69, a General Motors 
dealer put it: “The people are interest- 
ed in campers and football; they're not 
worried about this." Sahli himself is 
more concerned about familial propri- 
ety than political ethics. He argues that 
*E.D.R. had a couple of babes on the 
side. Morally, Watergate is no worse." 

Typical comments from Beaver 
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it alive" (“they” meaning some vague, 
unidentified enemies of the President). 

“The stories are so confusing that I 
can't follow them, and anyway, noth- 
ing has been proved." 

“I’m scared to read the papers. It 
makes me nervous. I just don't want to 
know about it." 

The Rev. H.B. French, 49, of the 
Second Baptist Church, spoke for his 
black parishioners: "They've heard too 
much about it. People in this country 
are impatient. If you don't nail a man 
immediately, forget it." 

More deeply concerned was Eugene ' 
F. Jannuzi, 57, chairman of Moltrup 
Steel Products Co. Says he: “Watergate 
is like a scandal in a family of good re- 
pute. You cringe and wonder what more 
can come out. But it’s not going to go 
away.” Jannuzi is also worried about 
Watergate's effects on business. It has 


` already depressed the stock market and 


the dollar, he noted, adding: “Lack of 
confidence has a way of permeating ev- 
erything we do. It makes me worry 
whether the present economic boom 
will continue." Impeachment? "This is 
so fearful a prospect that people don't 
say what's on their minds." 


SHAKER HEIGHTS, OHIO: In this afflu- 
ent suburb of Cleveland, City Librarian 
Margaret Campbell, 60, is worried. 
How will she ever get back $157 worth 
of unreturned books when dishonesty 
reaches as high as the White House? 
"I'm just appalled by Watergate,” she 
says. "What kind of world are we mak- 
ing for the young? How can we hope to 
inspire them if our officials are men they 
cant admire?" Once sympathetic to 
Nixon, Miss Campbell now salutes Bar- 
гу Goldwater (“Though I never thought 
Га be lined up with him!) for his 
upon Nixon to exercise more vigoro 
leadership. Miss Campbell has 
cause for concern. She is pla 
to Portugal and does not wa 
feeling of shame about hi 
when she is with forei ; 
In another Shaker Heights library, 
i interest in Water- 
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gate, with readers Xeroxing newspapers 
and newsmagazines. Books in demand 
include The Presidential Character, The 
Strange Case of Richard Milhous Nix- 
onand The Politics of Lying. 

Says Mrs. Patricia Plotkin, 41, past 
president of the local League of Wom- 
en Voters: “Watergate is all you hear 
talked about. The number of disillu- 
sioned Republicans is incredible.” Yet 
in an auto-service shop in the poorer 
section across town, the workers are fed 


ATIME POLL 


The light at the end of the Watergate tunnel. 


up with Watergate. “What the hell’s the 
big deal?” booms Mechanic Carl Reed, 
51. “Both parties have been doing it for 
years." Ken Masshart, 34, blasts: “I'm 
sosick of hearing about it that I couldn't 
care less. I just jump right over it in the 
paper and read something else." On the 
first day of the Senate hearings, Cleve- 
land TV stations received 2,500 phone 
calls from irate viewers in Shaker 
Heights and other nearby communities; 
they wanted their soap operas back. 


Did President Nixon Really Know? 


A nationwide telephone poll of 1,037 
voters conducted for TIME last Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday by Crossley 
Surveys, Inc., reveals that the American 
public is evenly divided on whether 
President Nixon knew of and approved 
in advance the Watergate burglary and 
bugging. But almost three out of five 
people surveyed refuse to believe his de- 
nials that he knew of the cover-up that 
followed. * 

While only one in four would ap- 
prove of impeaching Nixon if he was 
merely aware of the cover-up, nearly 
half believe that he should be removed 
from office if it is shown that he knew 
about the plot in advance. Of the peo- 
ple in the sample, 62% voted for Nixon 
in November. The questions: 


Do you believe President Nixon knew in 
advance of the Watergate bugging and 
approved it? 


Yes 41% 
No 41% 
No opinion - 18% 


Do you believe President Nixon knew of 
the cover-up that followed? 


Yes 58% 
No 25% 
No opinion 17% 


Democrats, who made up 36% of 
those polled, and Independents, who ac- 


oll was substantially concluded before the 
$ latest and strongest denial on Friday. 
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counted for 3846 of the sample, were 
more suspicious of the President than 
Republicans, who totaled 2396. Fully 
52% of the Democrats and 42% of the 
Independents believed Nixon knew of 
the bugging in advance, while only 20% 
of the Republicans thought so. The op- 
position was even more willing to ac- 
cuse Nixon of covering up; 6896 of 
Democrats and 62% of Independents 
believed that he was aware of efforts to 
conceal White House involvement; 
37% of Republicans felt he knew about 
such activities. 


If President Nixon knew of the bugging 
in advance and approved it, do you think 
he should be removed from office through 
the process of impeachment? 


Yes 44% 
No 42% 
Noopinion ` 1496 


If President Nixon knew only about the 
cover-up that followed, do you think he 
should be removed from office through 
the process of impeachment? 


Yes 24% 
No 63% 
No opinion 13% 


Democratic and Independent votes 
outnumbered Republican ones on the 
question of impeaching the President 
for prior knowledge of the bugging plot. 
Only 32% of the Republicans felt that 


removal from office would be justified 
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party structuré an 
people.” 

Tom Cook, 52, a printer and a Mc- 
Govern Democrat, is far from jubilant 
about Watergate. "It's a sad thing," he 
says. "Anybody in the White House 
should be above that. They were сгу- 
ing law-and-order when they went in, 
and now we see them pulling everything 
in the book. It's hard to believe that 
Nixon didn't know something about all 
this. If he was involved, he should re- 
sign. That would be better for the coun- 
try than if he were impeached.” 

Frank Driver, 24, a Viet Nam vet- 
eran, is unusual among Portlanders, 
even McGovernites, in expressing glee 


ringing in these 


Most Republicans are disturbed by the 
crisis into which their party has been 
dragged by the Watergate scandal. Con- 
servatives, despite their general Support 
of Richard Nixon, have been especially 
troubled. Among the most outspoken 
critics has been Barry Goldwater, the 
G.O.P.’s 1964 presidential candidate. 
Last week, їп ап interview with TIME’s 
Hays Gorey, the Senator from Arizona 
talked with his usual bluntness about 
Watergate's impact. 


Has Watergate eroded the Presi- 
dent's support among Republican 
conservatives? Watergate is the con- 


WALTER BENNETT 
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GOLDWATER IN WASHINGTON OFFICE 


cern of every Republican I talk to. But 
both conservatives and liberals in the 
party are ready to stand behind the Pres- 
ident. I think he'll continue to get sup- 
port on votes in Congress, particularly 
on vetoes. { 


What should be done now? There 
ought to be a complete clarification 
—who, what, where, when—everything 
out. Right now. 


Goldwater on Nixon's Prospects 


over the Watergate disclosures, and he 
uses war-born language to describe it. 
"My friends and family are really 
pleased," he says. “We can't wait for 
the body count to get higher." Despite 
this, Driver does not want to see Nixon 
impeached, or even implicated further. 
“Га prefer to see Nixon kept in office, 
but with his powers reduced by a more 
effective Congress," he explains. "We'd 
have 3% years of lame-duck drift, that's 
all." 

Portlanders do not profess to know 
what will happen, but a dominant feel- 
ing among them is one of faith in the 
American governmental system and its 
ability to withstand any shock. 


Should the President make a state- 
ment on Watergate? What the hell 
can he say? It's all coming over the tube, 
anyway. If he didn't lie, he'll probably 
be O.K. The American people are not 
too concerned with the morals of their 
leaders. 


Should President Nixon resign? If 
the President of the United States lied 
to the American people, then the ques- 
tion is: Can you trust him? Impeach- 
ment would come up. And this country 
is in too much trouble internationally 
to have such a gigantic demonstration 
of distrust in its leaders. I’m convinced 
he knew nothing at the inception [of 
the Watergate affair]. But the cover-up? 
If it can be proved. that he lied, res- 


It would be quick. Everything would be 
over, ended. It wouldn't drag out like 
impeachment. 


If Nixon resigns, should Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew also resign? No. If there 
is one thing the Vice President can back 
up, it's that he doesn't know what the 
hell is going onat the White House. 


What should the President do to ex- 
ert leadership? Lead. We are in a very, 
very critical position as a nation. We 
have to reassure everyone at home and 
abroad that this country is not just 
standing still. He was going to reorga- 
nize the State Department. It's totally 
inept. Nothing has been done. I visited 
the Pentagon last week. I was appalled. 
There are at least five vacancies at the 
Secretary level. There's no one in a ci- 
vilian suit to give orders. 


What can be done to prevent anoth- - 


er Watergate? Stop printing dollar 
bills. In other words, nothing-—u 
people suddenly become hi 1 
honest and ethical. : 


Do уой sense that you м 
had impact? І see no i 
change. pub ^ 
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The Newest Daytime Drama 


The brisk young. Nixon men. The 
brusquely efficient cop. The precise and 
credible-sounding veteran of the CIA 
and FBI. All contented with their an- 
onymity only a year ago, they now 
slipped one.by one into a central seat 
facing seven U.S. Senators ranged along 
a green-felt-covered table. They braced 
as the red signal lights of the television 
cameras blinked on—and then they be- 
came instant principals in a fateful na- 
tional drama in which the political sur- 
vival of the President is at stake. 

The Watergate story was now be- 
ing dramatized under the klieg lights of 
the crowded Senate Caucus Room and 
thrust into the living .rooms of Amer- 


ica. Figuratively, the testimony герге-: 


sented at least half a dozen sticks of 
dynamite that could blow the scandal 
sky-high. The fuses were lit, and the first 
reached flash point as Convicted Wire- 
tapper James W. McCord Jr. directly 
` accused Richard Nixon of participating 
in attempts to conceal the involvement 
of his closest political associates in the 
sordid and still-spreading affair. 
New Forum. Although he had been 
quizzed repeatedly by Justice Depart- 
ment investigators and a federal grand 
jury in Washington, McCord, who is 
fighting to stave off a long prison sen- 
tence, saved his charges against the 
President for a new and formidable fo- 
rum: the hearings of the Senate Select 
Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities. McCord did not claim thathe 
had had any direct communication with* 
the President before or after the bug- 
Bing and burglarizing of Democratic 
National Headquarters at the Water- 
gate last June 17. Always, МеСога5 al- 
legations of presidential concern in- 
volved word from an intermediary, 
Coolly composed, the former Govern- 
ment agent spun out a tale of Washing- 
trigue sprinkled with specific de- 


SENATOR SAM ERVIN & CHIEF COUNSEL SAM DASH AT SENATE HEARINGS 
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tails of secret meetings on a scenic 
outlook over the Potomac, pay-booth 
telephone calls from a stranger, an im- 
plied threat against his life. 

The testimony was unreeled without 
the careful restraints of a court of law. 
As members of the Senate committee 
headed by North Carolina Democrat 
Sam Ervin Jr. emphasized, the commit- 
tee is not charged with determining the 
legal guilt of any individual. One of its 
purposes, declared Chairman Ervin, is 
to help dispel the Watergate-created 
“black cloud of distrust over our entire 
society.” Most wholly in the shadow is 
the White House. 

Even as McCord was trying to forge 
new links between Nixon and the con: 
spiracy to conceal the scandal, new rev- 
elations made it increasingly difficult to 
believe that the President could have re- 
mained totally unaware of the cover- 
up attempts. They were so pervasive, 
involving the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and the Justice Department, 
that if he did not know about them, he 
was guilty of neglect bordering on in- 
competence—an accusation few have 
ever leveled at the superbly organized 
Chief Executive. 

After contending for eight months 
that he had ordered his counsel, John 
W. Dean III, to conduct a thorough 
White House investigation of any high- 
level involvement in Watergate or its 
cover-up and that Dean's report cleared 
everyone at the White House, Nixon au- 
thorized Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 
to provide some revealing modifications 
of the stand. Nixon never talked to 
Dean about the matter, Ziegler said, but 
sent directions through John Ehrlich- 
man, the President's chief dorhestic-af- 
fairs adviser, for an investigation. 
Dean's “report” came back verbally 
from Ehrlichman. The White House ex- 
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called by “ап unidentified individual” 
who directed him to the same phone 
booth. When he arrived at the booth, 
the stranger read him this message: 
“Plead guilty. One year is a long time 
[but] you will get Executive clemency. 
Your family will be taken care of and 
when you get out you will be rehabil- 
itated and a job will be found for you. 
Don't take immunity when called be- 
fore the grand jury." McCord's only re- 
sponse was that he—the expert who had 
bugged the Watergate phones—would 
not talk about the case over the 
telephone. 

> Jan. 12. On telephoned instruc- 
tions from the same stranger, McCord 
met Caulfield *at the second overlook" 
on the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway along the ‘Potomac. They 
talked in Caulfield's car. This was after 
McCord's Watergate trial had got un- 
der way. Caulfield said he had an offer 
to grant Executive clemency to McCord 
if he would change his plea to guilty 
and remain silent. The offer, said Caul- 
field, was "from the very highest levels 
of the White House." He added that 
Nixon had been told of Caulfield's im- 
pending meeting with McCord and 
would be immediately informed of the 
outcome. Then Caulfield put in the zing- 
er: "I may have a message to you at 
our next meeting from the President 
himself." McCord said that he would 
not consider either a guilty plea or any 
offer of clemency. 

» Jan. 14. The two met again on 
the Potomac overlook, and Caulfield 
warned: “The President's ability to gov- 
ern is at stake. Another Teapot Dome 
scandal is possible, and the Government 
may fall. Everybody else is on track but 
you. You are not following the game 
plan. You seem to be pursuing your own 
course of action. Do not talk if called 
before the grand jury; keep silent and 
do the same if called before a congres- 
sional committee." But McCord 
reiterated that he would not 
make any deal. 

> Jan. 25. McCord and 
Caulfield met and drove toward 
Warrenton, Va., in Caulfield’s 
car. Caulfield again offered Ex- 
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ecutive clemency, financial support for 
McCord’s family while he served what 
would be a short prison term, and a job 
when he got out, McCord said that he 
would not keep quiet and planned to 
talk publicly about the case “when I was 
ready.” Warned Caulfield: “You know 
that if the Administration gets its back 
to the wall, -it will have to take steps to 
defend itself.” Testified McCord: “I 
took that as a personal threat, and I told 
him that I had had a good life, that my 
will was made out, and that I had 
thought through the risks and would 
take them when I was ready.” 

Dirty Business. Caulfield, a former 
New York City police detective who 
joined Nixon’s 1968 presidential cam- 
paign staff as chief of security, is now a 
$31,200-a-year Treasury Department 
official in charge of enforcing laws reg- 
ulating firearms, alcohol and tobacco. 


` He issued a press statement saying’ that 


McCord had tried “fully and fairly” to 
recall their conversations, but that he 
disagreed with the testimony in some 
unspecified respects. Still, he conceded, 
“it is true that I met with Mr. McCord 
on three occasions in January and con- 
veyed to him certain messages from a 
high White House official." 

There àre, however, significant dif- 
ferences between McCord's testimony 
before the Ervin committee and what 
Caulfield has in the past told the Water- 
gate grand jury. Caulfield testified that 
he conveyed an offer from Counsel John 
Dean to McCord under which McCord 
might be given clemency after a short 
prison term, as well as an amount of 
money, if he remained quiet. But this 
was only done, Caulfield insisted, be- 
cause McCord had asked for such help 
from the White House and had threat- 
ened to tell all he knew if it were not 
given. If true, Caulfield’s version does 
not make the White House offers any 
more proper, but it confuses the matter 
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of who first suggested dealing in this 
dirty business. 

Reversing a declaration that the 
White House would have no comment 
on the various daily allegations made 
at the Senate hearings, Presidential 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler issued 
a flat denial of Nixon's involvement: 
"Mr. Nixon did not participate in any 
way or have any knowledge regarding 
the cover-up and at no time authorized 
anyone to represent him in offering 
Executive clemency." 

Beyond his attempts to implicate 
the President in the cover-up, the as- 
sured and incisive McCord repeatedly 
asserted that former Attorney General 
John Mitchell had helped plan, approve 
and supervise a threefold campaign of 
political intrigue: electronic bugging, 
clandestine photography and political 
espionage. Again McCord's informa- 
tioncame from others, mainly Huntand 
Liddy, and thus was hearsay. 

Quoting Liddy, McCord claimed 

- that Mitchell had received the fruits of 
_ the burglarizing team’s first foray into 
_ the Watergate, last May 27. The haul in- 
cluded photographs of Democratic doc- 
uments as well as illegally intercepted 
telephone conversations. Liddy told 
| him, McCord testified, that Mitchell 
“liked the ‘takes’ [photos]" of docu- 
ments and wanted more of them made. 
The burglars returned to the Watergate 
on June 17 to repair one telephone tap 
that was not working properly and also 
because “Mr. Mitchell wanted a room 
‚Бир installed in Mr. O'Brien's office in 
order to transmit not only telephone 
conversations but conversations out of 
the room itself." Lawrence O'Brien was 
en chairman of the Democratic Na- 

ial Committee. 


There will be much more drama 
ahead in the Senate Caucus Room as 
other witnesses face Sam Ervin's pan- 
el. In the first two days of hearings, the 
committee performed impressively. 
The seven Senators and two staff coun- 
sel displayed a commendable capacity 
to be both considerate of the witnesses 
and tough on vague answers. Lawyers 
all and unrestricted by courtroom rules 
of evidence, the interrogators constitute 
a fearsome array of antagonists for any 
witness who might try to sustain any 
lies. Equally merciless are the TV cam- 
eras, which reveal the slightest hesita- 
tion in answering or telltale signs of dis- 
comfort and deceit. i 

Senate Styles. As the hearings con- 
tinue, the distinctive styles of the Sena- 
tors will become as familiar as those of 
celebrated TV performers. After stum- 
bling over a difficult word (“increduli- 
ty”) in a written statement, Sam Ervin at 
times seemed like a drawling bumbler, 
but he also proved to be a shrewd chair- 
man capable of suddenly shifting into 
the most penetrating questions. 

Easily the most relaxed and pol- 
ished interrogator was the committee's 
vice chairman, Tennessee Republican 
Howard H. Baker Jr. He grinned read- 
ily at unexpected or light-hearted an- 
swers, but bore in effectively to clarify 
testimony. Florida Republican Edward 
J. Gurney, senatorially handsome, used 
a deep and resonant voice to pose 
well-reasoned and sequential follow-up 
questions. Hawaii Democrat Daniel К. 
Inouye, almost as melodious but terser, 
intoned crisp, relevant queries. Readiest 
with information of his own was Con- 
necticut Republican Lowell Р. Weicker 
Jr., who may turn out to be the rough- 
est and most combative of the commit- 
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develop is a chain of evidence in which 
witnesses—generally following the as- 
cending order of official authority—will 
corroborate the charges of those who 
testified before them. Thus much of Mc- 
Cord's hearsay testimony may be ver- 
ified by the next witness, Caulfield. 
Further verification may come from 
E. Howard Hunt, the mystery-writing 
novelist and former CIA agent who is 
scheduled to be an early witness. Mc- 
Cord said that Hunt also passed the 
word from on high that the convicted 
men would get payoffs and Executive 
clemency in return for clamming up. 
Liddy, who is McCord's chief source of 
information that the Watergate bugging 
was plotted by Administration high-ups, 
will probably remain silent, as he has 
since the start. That could cost Liddy 
still another contempt sentence, this one 
from the Ervin committee. 

Fall Guy. If Nixon. had knowledge 
of the cover-up, this probably could be 
verified by John Mitchell, whose career 
has been shattered by his work for the 
President. If faced with the possibility 
of à jail term, Mitchell could conceiv- 
ably lose interest in protecting Nixon. 
Mitchell adopted one of his wife Mar- 
tha's habits last week by getting on a 
telephone to U.P.I.’s Helen Thomas. Не 
indicated that he was not referring to 
the President, but he declared: "Some- 
body is trying to make me the fall guy, 
but it is not going to work." 

Martha, meanwhile, again held an 
impromptu press conference on the 
streets of Manhattan. "John Mitchell 
was the honest one in the whole lousy 
bunch,” she said in a tense drawl, “Апа 
whom do you think he has been pro- 
tecting? Mr. President he has been pro- 
tecting—under no uncertain Circum- 
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stances. They tried to make my husband 
the fall guy, but he's the good guy." 
Martha had undergone medical treat- 
ment the week before (TIME, May 21). 
She spent one night at a friend's house 
in the suburbs, then went to what other 
friends call “а resort-type place" for at 
least six days, and made a return to 
Manhattan on Mother's Day. 

The men who know most about 
Nixon's possible involvement are Ehr- 
lichman and Haldeman, the two aides 
whom the President praised lavishly 
even as he told them that they must re- 
sign. They undoubtedly will deny that 

' Nixon knew anything about any cover- 
up, but how they will explain many of 
their own activities is a mystery. 

New disclosures reflected adversely 
on both of them last week. Ehrlichman's 
White House office safe was found to 
contain the missing FBI wiretap records 
of an intercepted telephone conversa- 
tion of Daniel Ellsberg that contributed 
to the dismissal of all charges against 
him in the Pentagon papers case. Fed- 
eral Judge William Matthew Byrne Jr. 
had repeatedly demanded the record, to 
determine if the evidence against Ells- 
berg was “tainted,” but the Adminis- 
tration—for still unknown reasons—re- 
fused to turn it over. 

Ehrlichman's safe, according to the 
Washington Post, also contained cop- 
les of hospital records of Democratic 
Senator Thomas Eagleton’s treatment 
for mental illness. The Post teported 
that the papers had been there before 

"Eagleton's shock treatments were pui 
licly reported, leading to his withdraw 
as George McGovern's vice-présiden- - 
tial running mate. Did the White House 
do anything to plant the first stories? It 
seems unlikely, but it is typical of the cli- 
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. mate created by Watergate that the 
- question was being raised last week. 
` According to the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer, Haldeman tried to get North 
Carolina Republicans to "dig up" any 
information that might discredit Sen- 
ator Ervin before his committee inves- 
tigating Watergate opened its hearings. 
Haldeman's approach, as confirmed by 
TIME, was made in phone calls to Har- 
ry Dent, a former Special Counsel to 
the President. Dent passed the Halde- 
man suggestion on to Frank Rouse, 
North Carolina's Republican chairman. 
Both Dent and Rouse considered Er- 


“Т don't have the slightest doubt that I 
will be independent." 


Nor do most people who know Ar- 
chibald Cox, the wry, close-cropped 
Harvard law professor and former U.S. 
Solicitor General who was named last 
week as special U.S. prosecutor in the 
Watergate case. His sense of indepen- 
dence is crucial, for he confronts the 
task of not only conducting a thorough 
investigation but also convincing an in- 
creasingly skeptical public that he has 
done just that. 

Cox, 61, who accepted the post af- 
ter three of Elliot Richardson's first four 
choices declined, was offered the assign- 
ment just after ending a speech at 
Berkeley on the importance of faith in 

- government. Said he later: *How could 
I refuse the job, having made a speech 

_ like that?" He seems an excellent nom- 

Міпее. He is a graduate of Harvard Law 
School, a distinguished member of the 
Eastern Establishment. which some- 
times makes Nixon uneasy. More im- 
portant, he is widely respected as what 
Ted Kennedy termed “а man of bril- 
liance, judgment and sensitivity." He is 

_also a Democrat, which will help cre- 

ate that aura of independence. 


A veteran of service with the World 


| War IJ National Defense Mediation 


Board, Cox left Government to join the 


ist in labor legislation and was a 
ember of John F. Kennedy’s brain 
st in the campaign against Richard 
Nixon. Kennedy appointed him Solic- 
itor General in 1961; he resigned in 
_ 1965 to return to Harvard. Among his 
law-school pupils in the °40s: Elliot 

ardson and Ervin Committee 
ounsel Samuel Dash. 
The return to academia did not take 
_ Cox out of public life. In 1968 he head. 
ed a panel investigating the causes of. 
the student riots at Columbia Univer- 


| ing to mediate similar disturbances at 
Harvard. *He's always trying to find the 
niddle ground so everyone gets some 
on his face," says one colleague. 


Finding the Perfect Prober 


SPECIAL PROSECUTOR ARCHIBALD COX 


A former varsity squash player who re- 
laxes by retreating to his farm in Maine 
with his wife Phyllis, the imperious Cox 
и is not опе of Harvard's best-loved рго-. 
fessors. But he is respected. 


ecutor himself, but he plans to rely 
heavily on a hand-picked assistant dur- 
ing the Watergate investigation. He has 
left no doubt that he will keep com- 
plete charge of the case. He talked with 
Richardson before accepting the job 
and presented several suggestions for 
redefining it; many of these Suggestions 
have been incorporated into the guide- 
lines that Richardson drafted to assure 
_ the probe's independence. Cox, who has 
been encouraged to maintain offices 
outside the Justice Department, will ap- 
point his own staff and plans to make 
public reports on the progress of the in- 
vestigation. “A prosecutor does not nor- 
mally take his findings before the pub- 
lic,” says Cox, “but їп this case the 
public is looking for the special pros- 
ecutor to do a rather difficult thing.” 3 
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vins integrity unassaifa Saggy gave 
Haldeman no help. 

Ehrlichman and Haldeman were 
also cited last week by Deputy CIA Di- 
rector Lieut. General Vernon Walters, 
He said that they invoked the Presi- 
dent’s name in urging the CIA last June 
to tell the FBI not to try tracing Nixon 
committee funds that had been chan- 
neled into Mexico in order to hide the 
identity of the donors. The money was 
later used to help finance the Water- 
gate political espionage. In CIA memos 
given to two Senate committees, Wal- 
ters claimed that the two White House 
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twelve assistant FBI directors: Leonard 


: spection 
division, and William B. Soyars, 50, 
head of the computer-systems division. 
Together with the retirement of Assis- 
tant Director Dwight Dalby a few 
months ago, this rush for the exit will 
leave vacant four of the 13 lop posts in 
the bureau. By a quirk of the FBI re- 
tirement law, the three leaving next 
month will collect an extra cost-of-liy- 
ing retirement bonus, but that is not the 
main reason for their quitting. 

“Those guys are plainly fed up,” 
said a colleague in the command ech- 
elon, adding: “I’m fed up, too, but I'm 
going to stick around for a while. We 
feel that the President almost wrecked 
the bureau with the appointment of L. 
Patrick Gray as director. Then after 
Gray was forced out, we were insulted- 
by the President’s refusal to look for a 
new director within the bureau.” 

On April 30, all of the FBI’s top brass 
in Washington and all but one of its 59 
field-office chiefs sent a telegram draft- 
ed by Walters asking Nixon to pick one 
of the FBI veterans—"among whom 
there is an inherent nonpartisanship” 
—as the new chief. Instead, he made the 
interim choice of Ruckelshaus, who had 
been the able head of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, without even 
bothering to inform Felt, who learned 
of the appointment from a reporter, The 
telegram elicited no response. 

Bum Rap. "Ruckelshaus may be a 
fine, independent fellow;" said a high 
FBI man, “but he's only holding the job 
until the President picks a permanent 
director. After our bitter experience 
with Gray, any appointee from outside 
the bureau will have trouble winning 
the acceptance of the agents,” 

The FBI’s Washington headquarters 
is demoralized. Said a senior field agent: 
"There's very little leadership. Decision 
making? Forget it. There's a vacuum. 
The decisions are being made now in 
the field offices. If you phone Wash- 
ington with a problem, more often than 
not headquarters will say: ‘Don’t both- 
er us with your problems—we've got 
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The agents feel that the entire FBI 
took a “bum rap” because of blunders 
by Gray and the Department of Jus- 
tice in the Watergate investigation. Al- 
most to a man, agents argue that Nixon 
is trying to gain control of the agency 
for his own purposes and to “politicize” 
it. Echoing a common sentiment, one 
high-ranking agent says: “Nobody 
wants to work for a political hack.” 
And, he adds, the retirements will grow 
to a mass exodus if the President picks 
another political appointee to head the 
bureau. 


THE CIA 


Operating at Home 


By law, the Central Intelligence 
Agency is prohibited from doing any 
spying or other internal security work. 
But the Watergate scandal has raised 
doubts about whether the agency is fol- 
lowing the rules. 

From the beginning, the CIA has had 
links to the case. Two of the convicted 
conspirators, James McCord and Е. 
Howard Hunt, are former employees of 
the agency. The CIA admitted supplying 
Hunt with equipment—including false 
identification papers, a camera and a 
disguise kit—used in burglarizing the 
office of Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist. 
Last week the CIA deputy director, 
Lieut. General Vernon Walters, said 
that White House aides had persistently, 
though unsuccessfully, tried to enlist the 
agency's help in covering up the Wa- 
tergate break-in. 

On other occasions, the CIA has been 
exposed as operating within the U.S. In 
the late 1950s, according to David 
Wise's book, The Politics of Lying, the 
CIA trained . Tibetans in Colorado's 
Rocky Mountains to fight against Chi- 
nese Communist rule. At the same time 
agency men were preparing Cubans for 
the Bay of Pigs invasion. 

For 15 years, until exposed in 1967, 
the CIA subsidized the National Student 
Association so that it could send del- 
egations to international gatherings that 
were well attended by official Commu- 
nist groups. During some of those years, 
the agency also had been secretly giv- 
ing funds to other private organizations 
—among them, the Asia Foundation, 
Radio Free Europe and Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. The intent was to finance 
work abroad that would enhance de- 
mocracys image, such as cultural 
projects, helping to organize agricultur- 
al cooperatives, and anti-Communist 
propagarida. 
ted 
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der a deal that was never fully ex- 
plained, the CIA got information about 
Fidel Castro's regime in Cuba from 
Sam (“Momo”) Giancana, then boss 
of the Chicago Mafia. Momo's girl 
friend was Phyllis McGuire of the sing- 
ing sisters, and he wanted to chase off 
a rival, a well-known comedian. Sam's 
strategy was to convince Phyllis that 
the rival was a philanderer. The co- 
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median returned to his Las Vegas hotel 
suite one night to discover two private 
detectives digging through his belong- 
ings. At his call, sheriff's deputies ar- 
rested the pair, and they languished in 
jail for days before disclosing that they 
were working for a Miami detective 
agency. Three years later, some em- 
barrassed CIA officials admitted that 
they had staged the raid as a favor 


The Ways and Means of Bugging 


In Chicago, ex-Cop Eddie Bray, who 
heads a private detective agency called 
American Security Agents, Inc., reports 
that there has been a 100% increase 
in one lucrative phase of his operations 
“debugging,” the detection of hidden 
devices used to eavesdrop. In New 
York, John Meyner, president of Son- 
ic Devices, Inc., which also peddles 
"bug"-finding skills, says he cannot 
drive through downtown Manhattan 
without picking up a flood of illegal 
eavesdropping signals on his sensitive 
detectors. Just four blocks from» the 
White House, 
named the Spy Shop is doing a thriv- 
ing business sellíng both eavesdropping 
and debugging equipment. 


an electronics store 


Has the ear of Big Brother become 


omnipresent in the U.S.? The disclo- 
sures of extensive eavesdropping in the 
Watergate and Pentagon papers cases 
suggest that it has. 


The Nixon Administration, helped 


into power by its pledge to restore law- 
and-order, has never made any secret 
about its intention to use the bug as an 
anticrime weapon. Former Attorney 
General John Mitchell justified this pol- 
icy by saying: "Any citizen of this Unit- 
ed States who is not involved in some 
illegal activity has nothing to fear what- 
soever." That would have been scant re- 
assurance for the Congressmen, jour- 
nalists, FCC employees, campus 
radicals, black nationalists—and 
even White House aides—who 
have been subject to Government 
wiretaps. Most had engaged in no 
illegal activity. 


The Jegal authority for Gov- 
As long ago as 1928, in the first 
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wiretapping case to reach the Supreme 
Court, Justice Louis Brandeis declared 
that the right to be let alone is “the right 
most valued by civilized men." His was 
a minority view, however, and despite 
the Fourth Amendment’s protection 
against unreasonable search and sei- 
zure, the majority held that tapping tele- 
phone wires leading into a house was 
not in itself a breach of the premises or 
a violation of the owner's privacy. 
| 

It was not until the '60s that it aban- 
doned the technical, legalistic view of 
privacy and held .that the Fourth 
Amendment does indeed protect the cit- 
izen from wiretapping. In response, 
Congress enacted the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
the first federal statute legalizing elec- 
tronic eavesdropping in investigations 
of such crimes as treason, robbery, mur- 
der as well as bribery and narcotics traf- 
ficking—provided.that the Government 
first obtains a court warrant. Since then, 
local versions of the federal law have 
been passed in 21 states. 

Still, the Federal Government has 
continued to do some of its bugging’ 
without a judge's permission, claiming 
authority for the taps under the Pres- 
ident's oath to "preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution" against foreign 
and domestic enemies. This was the in- 
terpretation of the law that al- 

lowed the phones of Henry 
Kissingers aides to be 
& tapped. Last June, 
however, in an 8- 
to-0 decision, the 
Supreme Court 
held that.such 
taps-could not be 
used against pure- 
ly domestic political 

“suspects” with- 

out a warrant. 
Under provi- 
sions of the 1968 
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CRIME 


Bluebeard on the Beach 


"We're going to the beach to play 
guitar," said Susan Place, 17, as she left 
her home in Oakland Park, Fla., last 
Sept. 27 with a clean-cut young man 
she called "Jerry Shephard." Her moth- 
er, Mrs. Lucille Place, was Suspicious 
of the stranger so she noted down his li- 
cense number just before he drove away 
in his blue-green Datsun. That same 
evening Susan's 16-year-old friend, 
Georgia Jessup, also left home. “I’m sor- 
ry, Mother and Dad,” Georgia said in 
à note to her parents. ^I love you both 
very much. I have to find my head.” 

When neither girl returned, their 
parents went to the police, but the po- 
lice treated both disappearances as rou- 
tine runaway cases. Although Mrs. 
Place told them the license number she 
had copied, there was a mix-up about 
where the car was registered. Months 
of inquiries passed before Mrs. Place 
finally managed to trace the Datsun to 
a small apartment house in Stuart, 
about 80 miles north of her home. 

Incredible Acts. The owner was a 
husky, twice-married man of 27 named 
Gerard John Schaefer Jr, a former 
Martin County deputy sheriff. He was 
serving a one-year term in the county 
jail for picking up two hitchhiking girls, 
binding them and threatening them with 
hanging. Schaefer said he had never 
seen the Place girl; Mrs. Place swore 
he was the “Jerry Shephard” who had 
driven off with her. 

Four days later two beachcombers 
scavenging around some Indian burial 
grounds on nearby Hutchinsons Island, 
discovered several bone fragments. The 
police retrieved enough such relics, all 
in small pieces, to determine that they 
had found the remains of Susan Place 
and Georgia Jessup. 

At that, the police went to Schae- 
fer's mother's home in Fort Lauderdale 
looking for clues. What they found was 
a trunk filled with an incredible assort- 
ment of items that had once belonged 
to at least six other women and girls 
who have mysteriously disappeared or 
died over the past four years. Police say 
the trunk contained jewelry, some teeth, 
women's clothing, a passport and other 
unspecified "souvenirs." с 

No less incredible was the collection 
of about 50 pages of rambling, diary- 
like notes describing a long series of real 
or imagined acts of murder, necrophilia, 
dismemberment and burial. One section 
told how the writer handcuffed and. 
blindfolded an unidentified woman and 
then "executed" her by hanging. “I tied 
the rope to the bumper of the car so 
that if I pulled away it would pull out 


' . the ladder and she would be hanged im- 


mediately. I went back to the car and 
finished a bottle of wine. About 9 p.m., 
I started the car and put it in reverse. 
After 15 minutes, I went slowly forward 
into the grove of trees where the ex- 


ecution site was arranged. I had a light, м 
І .CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


but I almost didn't want to see what I 

was responsible for." Е. 
Schaefer’s lawyer, Public Defender | 

Elton Schwarz, says that his client “has У 

а serious mental disorder,” but he adds: 

"I don’t think he committed these 

crimes.” Schaefer's psychological histo- 

гу is indeed long, going back to 1968, 

when he was a student at Florida At- 

lantic University in Boca Raton and was 

found to have “impairment in reality 

testing.” He got a degree in geography 

in 1968, but because he loved firearms, 

he wanted to go into police work. 
He applied to the Broward County 

sheriffs department, but was turned 

down after failing a psychological test. 

He was fired from the Wilton Manor po- 

lice department after six months be- 

cause of what Police Chief Bernard 

Scott called a “lack of common sense.” 
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SUSPECT GERARD SHAEFER LEAVING COURT 
Some incredible “souvenirs.” 


He got the job in Martin County only 

22 days before he was arrested on the 

assault charge. After becoming a sus- i 
pect in the Place-Jessup murders, he 
told Schwarz, “I’m sick, and I hope to 
God you can get me help." 

Police are still investigating many 
aspects of the case, and they have re- 
ceived 100 calls about missing eirls in 
other areas. (The writings found in 
Schaefer’s trunk also speak of the "ex- 
ecutions" by hanging of girls named 
Carmen, Nina and Marguerita in an un- 
specified Latin Americam country.) 
Prosecutors talk of making connections 
to more than 20 murders, but last week 
they filed their first formal charges: fi 
degree murder in the deaths of 
Place and Georgia Jessup. Se 
who will not complete his pre 
term until mid-June, petiti 
fully fora series of tests a 


tal hospital at Chattahooche he is 
finally judged insane, that is probably 
where he will r ^ 
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BOBBY & MARGARET 


“I'm the women’s champion of the 
world now,” crowed Robert L. Riggs, 55, 
about his $12,500 win over Margaret 
Smith Court, 30. Serving taunting side- 
arm twisters, sky-high lobs and—sur- 
prise!—zinging aces, Riggs took just 57 
minutes to defeat Mrs. Court, the cur- 
rent queen of women’s tennis, 6-2, 6-1. 
Immediately after that match, the runty 
tennis hustler talked about a women’s 
match “to see who gets to play me next. 
Let the girls fight it out" Riggs has 
turned down matches with both Billie 
Jean King and Chris Evert—with purses 
of $10,000 and $50,000. “There won't 
be any match until the price is right 
and that means $100,000 plus." Mean- 
while, Riggs applied to play in a wom- 
en's tournament in Newport, R.I., this 
summer. He said he would claim dis- 
crimination "if they do not accept me. 
ГЇЇ even wear a dress." Sure, came back 
the word. 7f Riggs wore that dress, 
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Scene: Hyannis Port, early spring, 
1968, a few months before Bobby Ken- 
nedy's assassination. Bobby was leading 
in the presidential polls, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy was “тоге excited than I had Seen 
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her for years,” Joseph Kennedy’s nurse, 
Rita Dallas, writes in her new book The 
Kennedy Case. “Won't it be wonderful 
when we get back in the White House?" 
Jackie called out to a roomful of the 
clan. "What do you mean, we?" Ethel an- 


recalls that the next day Jackie asked 
her about her own lonely years as a wid- 
ow and spent the day walking to "all 
the familiar places that were dear to 
her and the President." Later Jackie laid 
her cheek on Joseph Kennedy's hand 
and whispered, “You'll always know I 
love you, won't you, Grandpa?" Not 
long after, Jackie married Ari. 
ш 
Twenty years ago, when the British 
made the extraordinary first conquest 
of Mount Everest, it seemed like one 
of the last great adventures left to man. 
But now some of the derring-do has 
gone out of the climb. A few weeks ago 
an Italian expedition of 64 climbers 
brought in 60 tons of equipment, in- 
cluding two helicopters, to put eight 
men at the top. “A very competent mil- 
itary operation which had nothing to 
do with mountaineering,” huffed Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary, who with Tenzing Nor- 
gay had raised the British flag on the 
summit. Hillary, who devotes himself 
to building schools for Nepali Sherpa 
children in the Everest region, said he 
hoped the crest would be left to small 
parties of climbers. “It’s now reached 
the height of the ridiculous.” 
п 

The handsome face with the jaunty 
beard and mustache was vaguely and 
sadly familiar. A cache of newly dis- 
covered photographs, handed down by 
a friend of one of the Czarina’s ladies 
in waiting, includes one of Czar Nich- 
olas II, canoeing with his son, Czare- 
vich Alexis, and another of the Czar's 
two. youngest daughters, the Grand 
Duchesses Maria and Anastasia. The 
specter of their Romanov majesties was 
also unexpectedly raised in London by. 
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Capsules 


> Decubitus ulcers, or bedsores, 
have for centuries plagued patients and 
stubbornly resisted the efforts of doc- 
tors to cure them. But it appears that 
the sores, which result from the con- 
tinuous pressure of the body against the 
bed, are succumbing to new versions of 
an almost forgotten medical approach: 
sweetness. Dr. James Barnes Jr., of the 
Glenn Dale Hospital in Glenn Dale, 
Md., reports in the A.M.A. Journal that 
a high concentration of common gran- 
ulated sugar, applied daily to bedsores 
under a special airtight bandage, clears 
them up. Dr. Robert Blomfield of Chel- 
sea, England, reports similar results 
when he uses honey. Neither doctor is 
sure why his treatment works, though 
Barnes believes that sugar may boost 
the inflammatory reaction essential to 
the healing process. Barnes found that 
sugar produced a 78% cure rate when 


applied to the bedsores of 180 patients: 


treated during a five-year period. Blom- 
field says that it works better than any 
other medication he has used. 

> Stuck off by itself in the desert be- 
tween Tucson and the Mexican border, 
legendary and tiny (pop. 1,200) Tomb- 
stone, Ariz., has so little to attract a doc- 
tor that its people have been without 
local medical care for much of the past 
eight years. But now the community 
where Wyatt Earp shot it out with des- 
peradoes is doctorless no longer. An os- 
teopath named Patrick Lorey, 36, has 
decided to live in the town for at least 
seven years. Lorey's decision was not 
completely voluntary. Convicted last 
fall of selling amphetamines, Lorey 
could have been sent to prison. But a 
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DR. LOREY IN TOMBSTONE 


` Adjusting to exile. 
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state superior court judge, noting that 
Lorey had moved to Tombstone seven 
weeks before his sentence was set, de- 
cided to free him on probation—if he re- 
mained in town for the duration of his 
seven-year sentence. Lorey, who would 
like to practice in a large hospital, is ad- 
justing to his virtual exile. Some citi- 
zens of the once brawling town: at first 
expressed concern about having a doc- 
tor with a record of drug problems, but 
now the townspeople are calling him 
Doctor Pat. 

> Tay-Sachs disease, a genetic ail- 
ment that occurs almost exclusively 
among Jews of Eastern Buropean ex- 
traction, is a lethal legacy that produc- 
е5 profound mental deterioration by age 
two, death by age four. Until now, it 
has been possible to identify—and warn 
—parents who run the risk of produc- 
ing a Tay-Sachs child only by means of 
blood tests. But a Chicago ophthalmol- 
ogist has an easier way. Dr. Edward Cot- 
lier has found that the enzyme hexo- 
saminidase A, which is absent in Tay- 
Sachs victims, can be measured in 
human tears. Cotlier has detected nor- 
mal levels of the enzyme in the tears o£ 
50 healthy volunteers, low levels in 14 
parents who carried the defective genes, 
and none in four children with the dis- 
ease. His finding holds out hope for 
early identification of couples who 
could have Tay-Sachs children. Instead 
of taking blood tests, they could collect 
tears on treated paper that would be 
mailed to laboratories for analysis. 


Starving the Tumor 


Technical progress in areas appar- 
ently unrelated to medicine can some- 
times lead to spectacular medical prog- 
ress. Dr. Robert Капа, a neurosurgeon 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has demonstrated a particular 
knack for encouraging just that sort of 
scientific serendipity. A decade ago he 
borrowed from the emerging technol- 
ogy of cryogenics (application of tem- 
peratures close to absolute zero*) and 
helped to adapt an extremely cold probe 
to destroy hard-to-reach pituitary tissue 
in brain operations. Now Rand is mak- 
ing use of another recently utilized phe- 
nomenon: superconductivity. With the 
help of a powerful “superconductive” 
magnet, he is accomplishing knifeless, 
bloodless destruction of tumors. 

Rand had previously employed 
magnetism in the operating room. In 
1966, he injected microscopic iron 
spheres into blood vessels of patients. 
who had suffered aneurysms, or "blow: 
outs" in blood vessels in the brain. 
used the magnet to hold the filii 
place at the site of the rupture un 
tissue grew over them to close the 
"Absolute zero, the theoretical temperature at 


which molecular motion in all gases ceases, is 
—459.67° Е. 
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is good reason to believe that it has at 
least shrunk. The patient's eye, which 
had been forced part way out of its sock- 
et by the expanding tumor, has returned 
to its proper place. 
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Rand's plan for destroying tumors 
required an even more powerful mag- 
netic field. To get it, he used an elec- 
tromagnet cooled by liquid helium to 
near absolute zero. That produced su- 
perconductivity: the virtual disappear- 
ance of electrical resistance in the mag- 
net. This allowed a greatly increased 
flow of current and boosted the strength 
of the magnet to 3% times that of the 
best alternate magnet available. 

Iron Pellets. Rand then capitalized 
on the fact that tumors cut off from 
their blood supply die because they are 
unable to obtain nourishment or pass 
off wastes. To starve a tumor in one 

. Of his patients, Rand injected liquid 
Silicone containing microscopic iron 


- spheres into a blood vessel near the tu- { 


mor. He waited until the material was 
carried through capillaries and into the 
tumor itself, then switched on his stra- 
tegically placed magnet, which attract- 
ed the iron pellets and fixed them in 
the tumor. The spheres confined the vis- 
cous, quick-setting siJicone, preventing 
it from entering the main bloodstream, 
where it could cause obstructions. The 
| solidified silicone will remain in the pa- 
tient for the rest of his life. But the 
tumor, its blood vessels blocked, has al- 
ready begun to wither and die. - 
. , Rand, who has used his new tech- 
. nique on only five patients so far, stress- 
— es that it is applicable only to tumors 


fed by a capillary system that is easy to 


isolate. Given that qualification, the 
procedure seems to be effective. А 70- 
year-old woman, unwilling to submit to 
"conventional surgery for a brain tumor, 
underwent magnetic surgery in March. 


Капа cannot find the tumor with X rays. 


er, and although he will not зау 
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Doctors predict that in a matter of 
years they will be able to remove an 
egg cell from a woman, fertilize and 
- grow it as an embryo in a test tube, and 
then implant it in the mother or even 
in the uterus of a volunteer, where it 
will continue to develop until delivery. 
But doctors have yet to come up with 
an answer to a moral question that this 
awesome ability will raise: What should 
be done with the mistakes, the children 
born deformed of defective as a result 
of science's attempts to manipulate life? 

Last week a scientist whose work 
has helped to make engineering—and 
even creation—of life a possibility tack- 
led this dilemma head on. Dr. James 
Watson, co-discoverer of the double he- 
lix, the master molecule DNA, urged that 
doctors attending the birth of labora- 
tory-conceived human babies be given 
the right to terminate the lives of the in- 
fants if they are grossly abnormal. 

Watson's statement, made in an 
interview in the A.M.A.'s new socio- 
economic magazine Prism, is no casual 
endorsement of infanticide. Watson be- 
lieves that doctors have not fully con- 
sidered the potentially disastrous con- 
sequences of their interference in 
natural processes, 

Despite the fact that many normal- 
ly conceived babies are born defective, 
he says, the chances of error are even 
greater in a baby produced by artificial 
means. Thus the laboratory-conceived 
baby ought to be considered in a dif- 
ferent light. 

Legal Status. Recognizing the dif- 
ficulty of special legislation for these ba- 
bies, Watson proposes a redefinition of 
the legal status of all newborn infants. 
He points out that although some ab- 
normalities can be detected before a 
baby is born, most defects are not dis- 
covered until after birth. Thus "if a child 
were not declared alive until three days 
after birth, then all parents could be al- 
lowed the choice that only a few are 
given under the present system," says 
Watson. “The doctor could allow the 
child to die if the parents so chose and 
saye a lot of misery and suffering.” 

Watson’s suggestion is bound to 
shock his colleagues and bring an out- 
cry from the nonscientific community. 
That may be exactly what Watson 
wants. He believes that test-tube con- 
ception experiments now under Way in 
England could open the door to wide- 
Spread genetic engineering and, ulti- 
mately, to cloning, or the creation of 
multiple genetic copies of an individual. 


Watson, who does not look forward то: 


such prospects, believes that an in- 
formed public would share his appre- 
hension about these experiments and 
might take steps to stop them, — — 
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Impeachment 


The scene is almost beyond imag- 
ining. The dignitaries of the Senate tak- 
ing a special oath and functioning as a 
100-member jury, presided over by the 
Chief Justice. The Senate chamber 
jammed with extra seats for observers 
from the House. А team of prosecutors 
chosen by and from the members of the 
House, squared off against a team of 
lawyers retained by the defendant—the 
President of the U.S. 

Impeachment is the most talked- 
about and shied-away-from of the pos- 
sibilities arising out of the Watergate 
crisis. A month ago, when California’s 
Democratic Congressman John Moss 
suggested a House inquiry into the mat- 
ter, he was told by party leaders that 
the move was “premature.” The Library 
of Congress, however, has a waiting list 
of people who want to inspect its ma- 
terials on impeachment. 

There is plenty to think about, for 
the Constitution is not entirely clear, 
and precedents are few. Impeachment 
first appeared in England in 1386 as a 
way of reaching the King’s advisers (the 
King was considered incapable of 
wrong), and it has often been a polit- 
ical procedure rather than a judicial 
one. Said Alexander Hamilton in The 
Federalist: “There will always be the 
greatest danger that the decision will be 
regulated more by the comparative 
strength of the parties, than by the real 
demonstrations of innocence or guilt.” 

Two Thirds. The impeachment of 
a President (or any other federal offi- 
cial) starts with unexpected ease. All 
that is necessary is for a Congressman 
to introduce an appropriate resolution. 
In fact, such a resolution was introduced 
last year against Richard Nixon because 
of his conduct of the war in Viet Nam. 
Similar resolutions have been offered 
against Truman, Hoover (twice), Cleve- 
land, Andrew Johnson and Tyler, 

If a House committee approves, 
then the full House, calling itself “the 
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вгапа inquest of the nation,” decides 
by a simple majority whether to im- 
peach, the equivalent of an indictment. 
If it does, the Senate becomes “the high 
court of impeachment,” and conducts 
the trial; it can convict by a two-thirds 
majority of those present. Andrew 
Johnson, the lone President to be im- 
peached, escaped conviction by one 
vote (35-19) after he attempted to fire 
his popular Secretary of War in defi- 
ance of a new law that forbade it. 

Much as in a criminal trial, evidence 
is presented and witnesses are cross-ex- 
amined. The defendant may or may not 
appear in person. Any questions a Sen- 
ator may have must be written out and 
submitted to the Chief Justice, who then 
asks them. The Chief Justice makes pro- 
cedural rulings, like any trial judge, but 
a majority of the Senators can overrule 
him, deciding, for instance, to admit or 
exclude a particular piece of evidence. 
The Senators, unlike ordinary jurors, 
are also free tó wander in and out or 
even to confer with outsiders. 

One key question in an impeach- 
ment is whether the alleged offense must 
be an actual crime. Only four men have 
ever been impeached and convicted by 
Congress, all of them federal. judges, 
and two of them for judicial impropri- 
eties that were not formally criminal. 
Indeed the Constitution specifies that 
impeachment can result only in remov- 
al from office, although the same acts 
can result in a later criminal trial. In 
any event, the Constitution is not clear 
as to what is an impeachable offense, 
listing only “treason, bribery or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Three years ago, House G.O.P. 
Leader Gerald Ford, seeking to im- 
peach Justice William O. Douglas, ar- 
gued that “ап impeachable offense is 
whatever a majority of the House of 
Representatives considers it to Бе.” Nix- 
on's former Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst has argued similarly that 
“you don’t need facts to impeach a Pres- 
ident,” just votes, 
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AND A STRIP DEVELOPMENT AT LAKE GEORGE VILLAGE, N.Y. 


sewage disposal. The plan transcended 
simple zoning; it was in fact the most 
ambitious attempt ever to make devel- 
opment compatible with nature. 

Few of the region's 123,000 year- 
round residents were impressed. With a 
per capita income that ranges from 
$500 to $1,500 less than the state aver- 
age, and an unemployment rate that can 
reach 25% in the winter, they felt that 
what the region needed most was the 
broadened economic base (new jobs, 
new tax revenues and higher land 
prices) that rapid development promis- 
es. At public hearings in January, the 
residents expressed their opposition. 
"You are going to preserve the Adiron- 
dacks’ extreme poverty," charged 
David Fox, a property holder in Warren 
County. Added James Dudley, a land- 
owner in Fort Kent: “The agency is an 
-autocracy; it is not the American way." 

Lately, tempers have been soothed 
as residents have become used to the 
park idea. "The plan is more restrictive 
than it needs to be," says Lake Placid 
Realtor John Wilkins. “But basically it 
is a good plan." Because of it, the largest 
remaining area of scenic wilderness east 
of the Mississippi has now been sensibly 
preserved and protected. 

Vicious Cycle. Just across New 
York's Northeastern border, Vermont 
has learned the hard way that large sub- 
divisions are scarcely an unmixed bless- 
ing. Indeed they can touch off a vicious 
cycle of poor land use. It usually begins 
with the yearning of city dwellers for a 
second home in unspoiled surroundings. 
When developers move in to meet the 


- demand, land prices rise. In the past five 


years, for instance, the average value of 
a Vermont acre has jumped from $200 
to $500; the price of land near many ski 
or lake resorts has quadrupled to $2,000 
an acre. Property taxes have soared to 
pay for expanded public services. As a 
result, many Vermonters with low in- 
comes have found that they can no long- 
er afford to stay on their own land. 
When he took office last January, 
Governor Thomas P. Salmon pledged to 


‘change all that. “Let us tell the develop- 


ers and let us tell the rest of the country 
right here and now that Vermont is not 
for sale,” he said. In response, the state 
legislature last month passed two new 
laws to control land development and 
speculation. One, which is unprecedent- 
ed, links real estate taxes—previously 
determined by the assessed value of 
land—directly to landowners’ incomes. 
The amount of such tax varies from no 
‘more than 4% of annual income (for 
families earning less than $4,000 a year) 
to 6% (for families who make more than 
$16,000 a year). The measure will give 
tax relief to about one-third of Ver- 
monts 155,000 households this year, 
enabling poor and elderly Vermonters 
to remain on their land even when the 
selling price of surrounding acreage 
skyrockets. 

In total, the property-tax reform 
will cut state income by about $10.8 
million. But most of the deficit will be 
made up from federal revenue-sharing 
funds. The remainder should come 
from revenues brought in by a new cap- 
ital gains tax on land sales. With this tax, 
Vermont hopes virtually to eliminate 
speculators who buy land only to sell it^ 
quickly at a big markup. The highest 
capital gains tax is a whopping 60%, to 
be paid by speculators who make more 
than 200% profit on land held less than 
a year. Lower capital gains rates vary 
with the amount of profit and the length 
of ownership. People who sell their land 
after six years, for example, will pay no 
capital gains tax at all. 

Another new Vermont law requires 
developers to meet a long list of envi- 
ronmental requirements before they 
can turn their first shovelful of dirt. For 
example, a subdivider who wants to 
build on a floodplain must now prove 
that his development will not imperil 
the health, safety and welfare of the 
public during a flood. — . 

Developers are aghast. Their most 
frequent complaint is that the state gov. 
ernment should not become so much in 
volved in any individual's privat 
ness. But Vermont intends t 
farther; next year its legislators: 
sider an Adirondack-style plan 
and shape future developmen! 
save the state's greatest re 
spoiledland. — ^. 
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Defending Nixon 


Most of the press comment on Rich- 
ard Nixon’s involvement in Watergate 
is highly critical, and skepticism over 
the Presidents disclaimers is wide- 
spread among editorial writers and col- 
umnists. But a minority have~been ex- 
pressing varying degrees of sympathy 
with Nixon. They seem to be governed 
either by a firm belief in his personal in- 
tegrity or by the conviction that his in- 
nocence must—for the good of the 
country—be assumed unless hard facts 
disprove it. 
A few Nixon defenders have vehe- 
mently challenged the press's role in 
Watergate. Last week Franklin B. 
Smith, editorial-page editor of the Bur- 
lington, Vt, Free Press, predicted: 
“There is going to be a severe backlash 
against the sordid press McCarthyism 
and intellectual punksterism of those 
who sought so mindlessly to tear down 
a great President, a great office and a 
great nation." The Dallas Morning 
News chided "zealous communicators 
hot on the trail of Watergate" for ig- 
noring the principle that innocence 
must be presumed until guilt is proved. 
Тһе same argument, of course, was of- 
ten used months ago to knock down 
press disclosures—until they were borne 
out by later evidence. 
Tortured Rationale. A common 
theme in the minority report is the ad- 
monition to critics of the President to 
slow down a bit. The Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch describes the nation “as 
caught in a whirlpool of rumors, innu- 
endoes and. unsubstantiated charges 
that threatens to pull it inexorably to 
the presently unjustified conclusion that 
Richard M. Nixon is a politically cor- 
rupt liar.” Arguing that “in damaging 
the President, we damage the nation,” 
the Omaha World-Herald said: "It will 
not wash if some element of the press 
is obliged at a future time to say ‘Oops, 
our source was wrong about the Pres- 
ident’s involvement.’ ” 
Several lonely voices have con- 
Structed a tortured rationale for the 
- campaign skulduggery. Syndicated Col- 

umnist Richard Wilson of the Des 
- Moines Register claimed that H.R. Hal- 

deman, John Ehrlichman and John 
- Mitchell “conceived of themselves as 
= the conservators of the kind of system 
_ they believed most Americans wanted. 


yi | Which was not what Daniel Ellsberg, 


_ the Berrigan brothers, Jane Fonda, the 
black militants, welfare chiselers and 
. the campus radicals and George S. Mc- 
Govern desired. In that mood it was 
possible to justify means of opposition 
to the hostile encroachment of hated 
perceptions which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances might be avoided.” Quar- 
eling with his own paper's critical 
ance on Watergate, Portland Orego- 
van Publisher Robert C. Notson paint- 
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ed past antiwar demonstrations as an 
apocalyptic threat to the country and 
the President’s safety. “This then,” Not- 
son wrote, “was the context” for the 
Watergate bugging. 

Depicting the President as an inno- 
cent victim of his aides is another theme. 
“Judging by all the known evidence,” 
Columnist Joseph Alsop said recently, 
“the President was persistently, fla- 
grantly and arrogantly lied to about this 
matter, by a whole series of men to 
whom he had given total confidence.” 
The El Dorado, Kans., Times agreed 
“We believe that when the matter be- 
came public the President was lied to 
by the yard by men [whom] he trusted, 
and who went to disgusting lengths to 
try to make his campaign for re-elec- 
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tion a winning one.” In William F. 
Buckley Jr.'s National Review, Colum- 
nist George F. Will concluded that the 
Nixon "tough guys poisoned the atmo- 
sphere in the White House" with con- 
Sequences "disastrous for Mr. Nixon, 
the presidency and the nation." 

The New York Times Op-Ed page, 
most of which has been devoted to 
knocking the President, has made room 
for some defenses as well. Ex-Nixon 


Speechwriter William Safire, whose de- ` 


but as a regular Times columnist has 
suffered from the strain of Watergate, 
weighed in with a conversation between 
himself and his mother conducted over 
Mom's chicken soup. “Mom—if you 
can't be sure the President didn’t know, 
do you think he should resign?" Her 
plucky reply: “Absolutely not. He has 
character, and if he didn't know, he 
should stay on and try to be the best 
President we ever had." Dwight Eisen- 
hower's son John, a Nixon inlaw, сот: 
posed a hearts-and-flowers allegory 
about “the Coach” whose team has 
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colleges and industry. Vaurio figures 
that the church will be lucky to place 
15 or 20 of the ministers in local con- 
gregations. Many of the executives took 
national jobs in the first place because 
of their distaste for parish work. 
Shoemaker says that liberals are 
"becoming painfully aware that the 
great social awakening which began in 
the '60s simply isn't going to come off.” 
But Illinois Pastor Andrew Tempelman 
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DEFEATED SUPERCHURCHMAN BLAKE 
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blames.the liberals for losing by default. 
They got fed up and walked out, he be- 
lieves, leaving churches in the hands of 
“the bigots, the warmongers, the peace- 
of-mind crowd and the good honest se- 
ity seekers.” 
p. When Blake retired from the World 
Council last fall, the U.P.C. was a dif- 
ferent denomination from the one he 
had left. Still, nothing seemed more ap- 
propriate than to welcome the super- 


churchman back with election to a one- 
year term as Moderator, or honorary 
head, of his church. Last week Blake 
appeared on the General Assembly 
platform, along with four other nom- 
inees, to speak and answer questions. 
When the votes were counted, the win- 
ner was the Rev. Clinton Marsh, a little- 
known synod executive of Omaha. 
Blake came in last. It was a rejection 
not so much of the man as of the era 
he personified. 


Tidings 
». What do U.S. religious groups be- 
lieve about abortion? Some surprising 
figures come from the University of 
Michigan's Institute for Social Re- 
search, noted for highly accurate sur- 
veys. Expectably, 6796 of the Roman 
Catholics surveyed opposed abortion 
(either absolutely or in all cases except 
when the mother's life is in danger). But 
so did a hefty 59% of the Protestants. 
Protestants who attend church regularly 
are more opposed to abortion than those 
who do not. On the other hand, an over- 
whelming 82% of Jews approved of a 
woman's right to have an abortion. 
> For some time, the National 
Council of Churches has been trying to 
romance the U.S. Catholic Church into 
joining it. Thus it was startling when 
the council filed an acerbic statement 
with the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, arguing against a major Cath- 
olic cause—tax credits for parents of 
nonpublic-school students. The council 
insisted that Catholics are simply “un- 
willing" to give funds to keep, their 
schools ‘open, rather than "unable" to 
do so. “If Roman Catholics are not ex- 
erting themselves any more sacrificially 
than $30 or $40 per year per capita to 
keep their schools going,” asked the 
council statement, "why should the rest 
of society make up the difference?" The 
statement aroused such anger among 
Catholics that the councils two top 
leaders said they had not authorized it 
and ordered a revision. 
> He sports a mustache and avia- 
tor glasses now, and lives in a comfort- 
able adobe house in suburban. Albu- 
querque. On the dining room wall hangs 
the coat of arms that indicates that 
James P. Shannon (TIME cover, Feb. 23, 
1970) used to be a bishop of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Shannon, 52. was 
named outstanding graduate of his 
class and gave the commencement 
speech when he graduated from the 
University of New Mexico law school 


this week. He will join a prominent Al- 


buquerque law firm, where he may han- 
dle suits to protect the water rights of 
the poor in the Southwest. Shanno 
does not take Communion now becaus 
he was automatically excom 
from the Catholic Church for martyi 
without Rome's permission, but he and 
his wife Ruth, a Protestant, attend Mass — 
regularly. Says Shannon: "The Catholic 
Church is the only home Гуе ever had 
or ever will." UM 
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Skylab: The $2.5 Billion Salvage 


“Skylab 1 is the last Skylab. It's also 
the first Skylab. So we do not have the 
maturity behind the hardware that 
Apollo had. We fully expect that some 
problems will come up and bite us." 

—Skylab Program Director 

William Schneider at a 

pre-launch briefing. 


CHNEIDER’S words proved тоге 
S prophetic than he could have 
imagined. Indeed, for a few days last 
week, it appeared that the failure of an 
essential protective shield shortly after 
launch had touched off a chain of events 
that would result in disaster for the en- 
tire $2.5 billion program. But at week's 
end, as the crippled Skylab continued 
to orbit the earth, a combination of 
space-age teamwork and old-fashioned 
Yankee ingenuity on the part of NASA 
raised hopes that the mission could yet 
be salvaged. In fact, the mishap and the 
bold reaction to it promised to elevate 
a relatively monotonous experimental 
flight into high adventure in space. 

This week, for the first time in the 
history of space flight, astronauts are 
scheduled to be sent into orbit for the 
express purpose of performing a major 
repair on a stricken ship. If all goes ac- 
cording to plan, Skylab's three crew 
members will be launched this Friday 
(at 9 a.m., E.D.T.) from Cape Kennedy 
in the same Apollo command ship that 
was to have carried them up to join Sky- 
lab last week. After nearly five revo- 
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lutions around the earth, Astronauts 
Charles (“Pete”) Conrad Jr, Joseph 
Kerwin and Paul Weitz will rendezvous 
with the space laboratory, examine it 
and attempt two essential repairs: 1) re- 
placing the lost section of Skylab’s me- 
teoroid and heat shield with a huge sun- 
shade in an effort to lower the ship's 
scorching internal temperatures; 2) ex- 
tending the vital, electricity-producing 
solar wing apparently jammed by the 
shield as it ripped away. If the astro- 
nauts succeed with these improbable as- 
signments performed outside their craft 
some 270 miles above the earth, they 
could then set up housekeeping inside 
the space lab and complete their orig- 
inal 28-day mission. There is even a 
good chance that two other teams of as- 
tronauts, each slated to spend 56 days 
in orbit later this year, might be able to 
live and work aboard Skylab. 

The high hopes for saving Skylab 
contrasted sharply with the earlier 
gloom that settled over the space com- 
munity. Barely a minute after Skylab's 
launch atop a surplus Saturn 5 moon 
rocket, tiny sensors on the arms of the 
shield alerted flight controllers to seri- 
ous problems.. Apparently unable to 
withstand the intense vibrations after 
lift-off, some and possibly all of the thin 
shielding around Skylab’s Orbital 
Workshop section suddenly ripped free. 
As it tore away, it apparently caused 
one of the twin solar wings on the Or- 
bital Workshop to extend prematurely; 
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TECHNICIANS TESTING PROCEDURE FOR ATTACHING SUNSHADE IN HUNTSVILLE'S WATER TANK 


A combination of space-age teamwork and Yankee ingenuity. 


cians and engineers have worked over- 
time to prepare all the special tools, 
gears and awnings that will be needed. 
The Skylab astronauts have flown to 
Huntsville, where they have run repeat- 
ed trials of the repair procedures in the 
simulated zero-G conditions of NASA's 
water test tank. Indeed, the intense feel- 
ing among NASA's rank and file remind- 
ed Astronaut John Swigert Jr. of the 
remarkable effort that enabled him and 
his Apollo 13 crew mates to bring their 
crippled spacecraft safely back to earth 
after an explosion. Said Swigert: “I 
think this incident will show that when 
the chips are down, we can turn a po- 
tential failure into a success. We've done 
it before. If this had been an unmanned 
project, it would be lost for sure. This 
is going to show again what man can 
do out there to save the mission.” . 


Soviet Setbacks 


The U.S. is not alone in its space 


‘troubles. Two weeks ago, the Russians 


orbited an unmanned spacecraft that 
they identified only as Cosmos 557. Last 
week U.S. intelligence sources reported 
that the mysterious Cosmos was in fact 
an unmanned Soyuz spacecraft that ap- 
pears to have been launched as the in- 
tended. docking target for a second 
manned Soyuz. The two ships, in ef- 
fect, would have formed a mini-space 
station in earth orbit. But a failure ap- 
parently occurred aboard Cosmos, and 
the scheduled manned launch had to be 
scrubbed. Thus the Russians appear to 
have suffered a second major setback 
in space only weeks after their Salyut 
space station was crippled in orbit. 
Launched last month in an effort to 
beat the larger Skylab into orbit, Sa- 
lyut 2 was to have marked the resump- 
tion of the manned Soviet space effort 
after an interruption of nearly two 
years, in time for the big Communist 
May Day celebrations. It was in June 
1971 that three cosmonauts perished 
when the hatch of their Soyuz space- 
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craft failed while they were returning 
from a highly successful 24-day mis- 
sion aboard Salyut 1. Since then, the 
Russians have thoroughly redesigned 
Soyuz and were expected to use it to 
ferry men to the new orbital workshop. 
Yet after last month’s launch of Salyut 
2 into orbit, days and eventually weeks 
slipped by without a manned launch. 
Finally, the Russians made a cryptic an- 
nouncement that Salyut’s mission had 
been completed. 

Floating Debris. That, it seems, 
was a gross understatement. According 
to Western radar trackers, Salyut be- 
gan. spinning wildly out of control. 
Pieces were torn off the 24-ton ship—in- 
cluding the large winglike solar panels 
that, like Skylab’s, were vital to its elec- 
trical supply. Eventually, as many as 
two dozen pieces of debris were spot- 
ted floating near the disabled craft. 

The cause of the mishap is still in 
doubt. One U.S. theory was that the 
third stage of Salyut's large booster may 
have exploded after rocketing the 
spaceship into orbit, possibly because 
of an excess of unburned fuel. Drifting 
only a short distance away, the booster 
may have sent fragments ripping into 
Salyut, thereby badly damaging the gy- 
roscopic controls and thrusters that help 
maintain the ship's stability. Another 
possible explanation was that one of the 
Soviet Union's oceangoing tracking 
ships inadvertently fired one of Salyut's 
thrusters. sending it into an uncontrol- 
lable spin—30 revolutions per minute, 
according to last count by U.S. track- 
ers. That, too, could have caused the 
ship to break up in orbit. 


Salyut was not the only source of . 


problems for Russian rocketeers. Four 
weeks ago a giant Proton booster—the 
largest Soviet rocket—apparently fail 
during lift-off. sending its рау 
crashing into the Pacific off eastern. 
beria. U.S. space observers believe th 
the cargo, destined for the moon, in- 
cluded an improved version of the high- 
ly successful Soviet lunar rover. 
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The Carnie and the Mark 


With their loud and gaudy midways, 
their sad freak shows and crooked 
games, America’s traveling carnivals 
have spawned a sich catalogue of liter- 
ature. Now, following a familiar chro- 
nology, behavioral scientists have 
moved in to analyze what journalists 
and other lay observers have long 
sensed. Carnivals, say the sociologists 
and psychologists, offer a valid test for 
theories about the organization of sub- 
cultures. Nightmare Alley has an order- 
ly social system, with its own lingo, hi- 
erarchy and behavior patterns. 

That system is described in the cur- 
rent Journal of Popular Culture, an 
issue devoted chiefly to 10.5. circuses, 
carnivals and fairs, and intended “to in- 


siders. A sampling of carnie terms: 


CHILLING THE MARK, Getting rid of a 
customer who seems likely to sake 


the heat and beef—become angry and 
complain that he has been cheated, 


COOLING THE MARK OUT. Mollifying a 


mark who has lost heavily in a rigged 


game by throwing him a cop—lietting 


him win a consolation prize, 


CUTTING UP JACKPOTS. Chatting or 


talking informally. 


DONNICKER. Toilet. Also, an undesir- 


able location for a concession. 
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troduce the carnival to the social scien- 
tist." Three of the contributors have ties 
to the carnival or circus worlds: Sociol- 
ogist Marcello Truzzi of New College in 
Sarasota, Fla., whose father was the jug- 
gler Massimiliano Truzzi; Sociologist 
Patrick Easto of Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, whose mother was a carnival 
stripper; and Social Psychologist Theo- 
dore Dembroski of Eckerd College in 
St. Petersburg, who was born into a car- 
nival family and takes a job as a carni- 
val worker, or "carnie;" every summer. 
They contend that the carnival is an 
ideal place to study what Sociologist Er- 
ving Goffman (TIME, Jan. 10, 1969) 
calls the total institution—a' self-con- 
tained organization or society that rais- 
es barriers against the outside world. 
There are many such barriers be- 


А Primer of American GomivaliTalk 


ARNIES (or carnival workers) like 
to: keep their distance from marks: 
(customers, suckers and other non- 
carnies). One way of remaining aloof is 
to use an агро! that is baffling to out- 


FIRST-OF-MAY. An outsider who works 
in the carnival world for a short time. 
Most regulars are born into carnival life. 

FLAT STORE. A gambling concession 
or con game. Example: the skilo, a 
rigged game in which the mark Spins 
an arrow hoping it will stop at a win- 
ning color. 

40-MILER. A small carnival that sel- 
dom travels more than 40 miles from 
its home base—in contrast to big car- 
nivals that may range the country. 

GAFFED. Describes a game that is 
rigged against:the mark. 

GRAB JOINT. Concession serving hot 
dogs and hamburgers. 

HANKY PANK. Legitimate game of 
skill or chance. Example: dart throwing. 
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Divorced. Kyle Rote, 45, former 
star running back and team captain of 
the New York football Giants, now call- 
ing the plays as a New York sports 
broadcaster: and Sharon Kay Ritchie, 
36, infrequent Stage actress and Miss 
America of 1956; after seven years of 
marriage (one of separation), no chil- 
dren; in Manhattan. 


a 
Died. General Alan Shapley, 
U.S.M.C., 70, who survived the sinking 
of the U.S.S. Arizona at Pearl Harbor 
to become the ranking Marine Corps of- 
ficer in the Pacific; of a lung tumor; in 
Bethesda, Md. Shapley.was commander 
of the Arizona's 87-Marine detachment 
in December 1941 and one of the ship's 
nine Marine survivors. Awarded the 
Navy Silver Star for his gallantry dur- 
ing the Pearl Harbor attack, he served 
through much of the subsequent fight- 
ing in the Pacific and later in Korea, 
and in 1961 was named commanding 
general of the Fleet Marine Force in 
the Pacific. 
в 
Died. Eugene Rabinowitch, 72, 
Russian-born biophysicist who, as a se- 
nior member of the Manhattan Project 
during World War II, helped develop 
the first atomic bomb, then spent the 
next 27 years as editor of the author- 
itative Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
and a leading proponent of nuclear 
arms control; after suffering a stroke; 
in Washington, D.C. 
B 
Died. Frances Marion, 86, newspa- 
per correspondent who became one of 
Hollywood’s highest-paid screenwriters 
of the '20s and '30s; in Los Angeles. 
Marion joined the fledgling film indus- 
try shórtly after World War I, quickly 
graduated from $15-a-week secretary 
to $17,000-a-week scenarist. She script- 
ed Greta Garbo's first talkie (Алла. 
Christie), Clark Gable's first romantic 
film (The Secret Six), and in 1930 and 
'31 won successive Oscars for two Wal- 
lace Beery movies (The Big House, The 
Champ). Just last fall Marion published 
her sentimental memoirs of Hollywood, 
Off With Their Heads. 
п 
Died. Jeannette Rankin, 92, first 
woman ever elected to Congress; after 
a long illness; in Carmel, Calif. An out- 
spoken suffragette and determined pac- 
ifist, Rankin was first sent to: Congress 
by Montana voters in 1917, and was 


. one of 50 Representatives who voted 


against declaring war on Germany. Re- 
turning for a second term in 1941, she 
again stunned her constituents by cast- 
ing Congress' only vote against war with 
Japan. Though angry Montanans de- 
nied her another term, Rankin re- 
mained an active pacifist, and in 1968 
led 5,000 women members of the Jean- 
nette Rankin Brigade to Washington to 
protest the Viet Nam War. 
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Melody for Melissa 


"For Milly, І decided to make a 
fuss," said Choreographer George Bal- 
anchine. "Milly" is Melissa Hayden, 50, 
retiring after 22 years as a principal 
dancer with the New York City Ballet. 
The fuss that *Mr. B." had in mind was 
a new ballet for Melissa—and it was a 
triumph. Cortège Hongrois (roughly, 
"Hungarian Procession”), which was 
givenits world premiére by the City Bal- 
let last week, is one of the most eye-daz- 
zling Balanchine works in years. 

Based on Glazunov’s melodious 
score for Raymonda, Cortége is an ele- 
gant, plotless exercise in classic Marin- 
sky style that would have delighted an 
audience of imperial grand dukes. One 
corps was dressed in shimmering white 
tights, tunics and tutus; another corps 
was costumed and booted in a fairy-tale 
fantasy of Hungarian peasant dress. 
The two units alternated onstage. For 
the first group, Balanchine designed yet 
another of his endlessly inventive Peti- 
pa-styled variations. The other corps, as 
mock Magyars, stomped and whirled 
through a rousing czardas that looked as 
if it might have been borrowed from 
Russia's bouncy, folkish Moiseyev 
dancers. Hayden, naturally, was given a 
brace of queenly solo turns and a pas de 
deux with Favorite Partner Jacques 
d'Amboise calculated to accent her un- 
obtrusively cool, legato manner. 

Cortége is undeniably a period 
piece, as relevant as the Romanovs. 
Nonetheless, it deserves to remain in the 
company's repertory—not just as a me- 
morial to a durable star but as a strik- 
ing example of Balanchine's inexhaust- 
ible gift for making a classical art form 
seemever new. a John T. Elson 
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STANDARD BATTERIES 
put 10 new countries 

on the export list, 

those in Asia, East Africa 
and the Middle East 


TIME made the contact 


Standard Batteries Ltd., one of India's foremost companies, Sells T 
batteries and exports their technology. To automobile manufacturers, atomi 4 
energy projects, irrigation and power projects, refineries, space research T | 
institutes, and various industries. In East Europe, Asia, Africa, the Middle fa 


and other parts of the world. M 


They chose TIME to help them sell. It's the magazine read by the peop E 
they want to reach, the top executives in business and government | 
who decide what to buy from whom. And over 200 local ог regional . 4 
TIME editions—TIME India, TIME Middle-East Africa, TIME Middle East, to © 
mention a few—provide unprecedented flexibility for precise market select 
Standard Batteries knows that when TIME makes contact, 

the results are sparkling. Initial response to their ads 
amounted to 62 replies from 10 countries: 
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director of the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, and Maurice 
Stans, C.R.P.’s chief fund raiser and 
former Commerce Secretary. Cook 
claimed that he was innocent of any 
wrongdoing and until last week insist- 
ed that he would “gut it out.” 

He changed his tune after a 514. 
hour grilling by a Senate subcommittee 
last. Monday. During the closed-door 
session, Cook admitted to Wisconsin 
Democrat William Proxmire that he 
had held three or four meetings with 
Mitchell and/or Stans to discuss how 
the Vesco contribution should be han- 
dled in the SEC complaint. There had 
even been a cozy téte-à-téte with Stans 
at a goose hunt in Eagle Lake, Texas. 
In previous testimony, Cook had said 
that there was only one such meeting. 
Cook emerged clearly distressed, and on 
Wednesday called a press conference to 
announce his resignation. Still protest- 
ing innocence, he said he had been 
caught in a *web of circumstance" that 
had impaired his credibility and thus 
the SEC's. 

Ugly Talk. It certainly has. The 
chairman's exit was cheered by a large 
segment of the SEC's professional staff, 
who feel that Cook's short tour has been 
a distinctly bad trip for the commission. 
Some staffers grumble privately that he 
was less than vigorous in pressing the 
whole Vesco investigation, which, they 
claim, reached the courts because of the 
efforts of two career investigators, Stan- 
ley Sporkin and Irving Pollack. There 
is even speculation in the agency that 
Cook may have used his inside knowl- 
edge of the Vesco contribution to pres- 
sure the Administration into naming 
him, a relatively unknown Midwestern 
Republican lawyer, as SEC chairman. 
That ugly talk hardly squares either 
with Cook’s own story that he insisted 
Vesco must be haled into court, or with 
Wall Streeters’ impression of Cook as 
a bright, aggressive securities watchdog. 
But it does indicate how seriously the 
whole affair has shattered SEC morale. 

Of late, the SEC has stumbled in car- 
rying out even some fairly routine func- 
tions. Standout case: two weeks ago, the 
agency filed a complaint charging a 
company called Prudent Real Estate 
Trust with fraud and deception. Nor- 
mal practice in such cases is to issue im- 
mediately a release informing the finan- 
cial press.«This time the release went 
out 24 hours later—and during that pe- 
riod, some 2,500 shares of Prudent 
stock, or more than ten times an av- 
erage day's turnover, were sold on the 
American Stock Exchange. The strong 
suspicion is that insiders who knew of 


the complaint dumped their shares in 
time. The delay, says one staffer, oc- 
curred because SEC people were too pre- 
occupied with the scandal to pay atten- 
tion to their jobs. He adds: “The system 
has just broken down." 

How soon it can be put back to- 
gether is anyone's guess. At week's end 
indications were that the SEC chair- 
man's seat will be empty for some time. 
Meanwhile, everyday tasks will proceed 
under the direction of Act- 
ing Chairman Hugh F. 
Owens, but there will be no 
decisions on major pending 
policy questions. These in- 
clude the level of brokerage 
commissions, attempts to 
link the nation's stock ex- 
changes into a centralized 
market system and—ironi- 
cally—a Cook plan to clar- 
ify the rules on insider 
trading. 


MONEY 


Testing the Float 


Unable.to agree quickly 
оп any other way to soothe 
gyrating exchange markets, 
the world’s moneymen last 
March stumbled grudging- 
ly into a different kind of in- 
ternational monetary sys- 
tem. ln it, most major 
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OIL 


Libya's 100-Percenter 


In oil reserves and volume of pro- 
duction, the North African nation of 
Libya ranks decidedly behind such ma- 
jor Middle Eastern producers as Iran, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. But in ability 
to send shock waves through the world 
petroleum industry, Libya stands sec- 
ond to none. Libyans have already 
helped lead the ten other members of. 
OPEC, the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, in doubling per- 
barrel prices over the past three years. 
In the past two years, Libya’s President. 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, has nation- 
alized . British Petroleum’s operations 
and negotiated a 50% sħarein Italian oil 
holdings; earlier this year, he asked for 
the same 50% stake in an American- 
dominated oil group. Last week Gaddafi 
shocked Western oilmen with his big- 
gest demand yet: “100% control” of 
three mostly American operations that 
together pump more than two-thirds of 
Libya’s oil (see THE WORLD). 

The targets are Oasis Oil Co, 
which is owned by Continental Oil. 
Marathon Oil, Amerada, Hess and Roy- 
al Dutch/Shell; American Overseas Pe- 
troleum Ltd., owned by Texaco and 
Standard of California; and Occidental 
Petroleum. Negotiations between Oasis 
and the Libyans over the 50% demand 
had been proceeding fitfully for months 
until last week. Then Gaddafi called a 
Tripoli press conference and' produced 
a couple of Israeli grapefruit that he 
said had been confiscated by Libyan 
workers at a pipeline terminal run by 
Oasis, the largest foreign producer. He 
accused Oasis of allowing Israeli spies 
to operate in Libya disguised as oil 
workers. Gaddafi gave the companies 


less than a week to submit plans for al- 
lowing a 100% takeover of their pump- 
ing Operations. He added, vaguely but 
ominously: “No doubt the day will 
come when oil will be used as a weap- 
оп by the Arabs in self-defense.” 

U.S.-based executives of the threat- 
ened companies maintained sph¥hxlike 
silence about the demand, but other oil- 
men in Tripoli believe that the firms did 
submit vaguely worded takeover pro- 
posals before the deadline. Nervous 
Americans, faced with the peculiar task 
of proposing terms for their own buy- 
out, complained privately that they did 
not know exactly what Gaddafi meant 
by “100% control.” At. minimum, 
Gaddafi might settle for part ownership 
of their assets and the appointment of 
Libyan nationals as chief executives. At 
the extreme, he will push for complete 
nationalization. 

Short-Handed. A possible middle 
course would allow the government to 
own all the oil equipment and hire West- 
ern companies to operate it, an arrange- 
ment worked out between Iran and its 
foreign oil firms after the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. was nationalized. One USS. oil- 
man terms such deals, which would 
allow U.S. companies to continue turn- 
ing a profit in the Middle East, “the 
wave of the future," and Gaddafi prob- 
ably will want foreign oil workers to re- 
main on his soil, since Libya is short of 
native technical and managerial talent. 
Yet, if the oil companies propose terms 
that Gaddafi finds unacceptable—and 
they are likely to demand compensation 
exceeding the roughly $1 billion book 
value of their Libyan assets—Gaddafi 
has threatened to close down produc- 
tion entirely. 

Why did Gaddafi escalate his take- 
over demand from 5096 to 100%? 
Certainly not for immediate monetary 


OCCIDENTAL PETROLEUM DRILLING RIG ON THE SAHARA DESERT IN LIBYA 
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gain. Libya has amassed some $3 billion 
in foreign reserves from oil sales—four 
times what it spends on imports ina year 
—and new revenue is coming in about 
twice as fast as the government can dis- 
burse it. Rather, the move may be a di- 
rect slap at the U.S.; Gaddafi has grown 
increasingly bitter against the Nixon 
Administration for its support of Israel. 
In addition, Gaddafi insists on a nation's 
tight to control its own oil, and he is 
probably determined to remain out in 
front of the other producing countries in 
securing that right from Western oil 
firms. If other OPEC members imitate his 
takeover demands, world petroleum 
prices could spurt upward even faster. 
And the value of Libya's oil reserves, 
which Gaddafi has lately been trying to 
conserve by limiting production to 
about 60% of 1970's 3,700,000 bbl. a 
day, will increase accordingly. 


AGRICULTURE 
Harvest of Worry 


For months, across much of the na- 
tion's farm belt, crops and livestock 
have been savaged by freezing weath- 
er, ice storms and incessant rain. Rec- 
ord floods turned vast stretches of rich 
loam into great bogs of mud, delaying 
or barring altogether the planting of 
spring crops. The weather has at last 
turned bright, and farmers are racing 
to make up for lost time. But opinions 
now differ as to whether enough corn 
and other crops will be produced this 
year to boost supplies and hold down 
soaring food prices. 

The Nixon Administration, which 
has sought to raise output this year by 
rejiggering its agricultural policies, re- 
mains optimistic. Last week the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued an in- 

terim progress report. Its main point: 


there is still time to get enough seed 
x in 


"the ground to ensure big harvests. 


IOWA FARMER INSPECTING CORN CROP DAMAGED BY HEAVY SPRING RAINS 
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The report estimates that corn pro- 
duction will hit 6 billion bushels, up 
10% from last year, soybean crops will 
yield 1.55 billion bushels. up 2046, and 
wheat will come in at 1.7 billion bush- 
els, up 1296. у 

In the case of soybeans and wheat, 
the Administration’s hopes seem well 
founded. Realistically assuming soy- 
bean plantings of 54 million acres, a 
modest yield of 27,3 bu. an acre would 
produce a bounteous crop; good weath- 
er could raise this yield to 30 or more 
bushels and cut the price of beans by 
as much as 50%. Wheat is headed for 
a bumper crop of up to 300 million 


` bushels more than last year. There is 


a good chance that wheat prices will 
dip this year—unless the Russians come 
into the market again and bid prices 
up. Other produce, including tomatoes, 
sweet corn and green beans, should 
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ESY 


also be good, and citrus fruits are 
abundant. EF 
The outlook. for other yields is far 


Jess rosy. Cold weather and rain have 


destroyed much of Georgia's peach 


“crop, and the prospects for rice and 


Midwestern apples are glum. Last week 
Farmer Morris “Moeckly looked over 
his rain-swamped land near Polk City, 
lowa, and wryly wondered if his big- 
gest crop this year might be fish. About 
60 of his 450 асгеѕ аге still under 
water, and Moeckly noted, “It will be 
much too late to plant corn in there 
now,” 

Indeed corn, used mainly to fatten 
animals, is the most threatened feed 


“crop of all. The Government had hoped 


that 74 million acres of corn would be 
planted nationally this year, but farm- 
ers in most Midwestern states are well 
behind that schedule. In Iowa, the na- 
tion’s biggest corn state, deep mud had 
by last week held plantings to 18% of 
the total potential acreage, v. 30% at 
this time last year. Even if the farm- 
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SOVIET-BOUND WHEAT BEING LOADED INTO RUSSIAN FREIGHTER AT DULUTH 
Long on grain, short on hoppers, and harassed by Mother Nature. 


Wilson, the state’s director of agricul- 
ture, the rail shortage will be translated 
into another assault on housewives’ 
food budgets: "We've got a surplus of 
[old-crop] grain on the farm, but a short- 
age in the market. This drives up grain 
prices, which has a direct bearing on 
livestock feed-lot operators and even- 
tually on consumers.” Other commod- 
ities are being similarly afflicted; for in- 
stance, skyrocketing lumber prices have 
been blamed partly on a heavy demand 
for railroad flatcars to haul wood from 
mill to housing sites. 

The congestion began late Jast sum- 
mer, after the U.S. agreed to sell Rus- 
sia 733 million bushels of grain, put- 
ting an unexpected strain on railroad 
facilities. The situation worsened when 
delays in transferring the grain from 
railroad cars onto ocean carriers held 
up Russian shipments until November 
—just in time to coincide with one of 
the biggest grain harvests in U.S. his- 
tory and an unprecedented demand by 
European countries for American pro- 
duce. The big surge of new orders fur- 
ther clogged U.S. harbors with ships, de- 
laying unloading of grain-laden hopper 
cars even more, Then Mother Nature 
stepped in, sending the Mississippi over 
its banks and disrupting rail operations 
throughout the Midwest. 

_ Even without this spring's peculiar 
catastrophes, there might still have been 
a rail capacity crisis, Simply put, the 
roots of the big back-up are a shortage 


of railroad grain cars and the inefficient - 


methods by which those already in ser- 
vice are operated. The railroads are try- 
ing to remedy the first problem by or- 
dering record numbers of gtain cars. 
Such firms as Pullman Ine. are oper- 
ating at full capacity for the first time 


in years, but it will be months before 


‘can catch up with the demand. 
nly time will tell what the railroads 
oto cut through the maze of Goy- 
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ernment and union rules (for example, 
laws that prohibit rail crews from work- 
ing more than twelve hours a day even 
with overtime) that prevent the most ef- 
ficient use of cars. А consortium of rail- 
roaders, union leaders, elevator opera- 
tors and farm economists who met at 
the Grain Movement '73 Conference in 
Chicago last week placed most of the 
blame for the jam on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for overloading the rails with 
the Russian grain. They think new laws 
are needed to modernize and better co- 
ordinate the interlocking parts of the 
transportation system. But the reme- 
dies, even if adopted, will come far too 
late to unsnarl the present tie-up. 


LABOR 


Donors for Suits 


At a recent news conference, Con- 
servative Television Commentator Wil- 


liam F. Buckley Jr. sonorously ex- 


plained why he had successfully sued his 
union, AFTRA, for the right to appear on 
television even though he chose to quit 
the labor group. “Paying dues,” he as- 
serted, "is a barrier to free speech." 
Buckley's case is the star attraction in a 
growing string of similar lawsuits 
against unions brought by their own 
members—with legal and financial help 
from the National Right to Work Legal 
Defense Foundation, which is support- 
ed by corporate as well as individual do- 
nations. Labor leaders view the founda- 
tion’s actions as an illegal sally by 


3NI3H divs 


companies into old-fashioned union- 


busting, and earlier this month ten ma- 
jer unions went to court to stop it. 

The unions, which include the auto 
workers, machinists, farm workers and 
teachers, charge that the foundation is 
violating the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
That law explicitly forbids an em loyer 

аг 
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MERCHANDISING 


Rescuing the Automat 


“Horn & Hardart is a bit of Amer- 
icana, isn't it? I suppose anyone who 
ever visited New York City wanted to 
go to Horn & Hardart to put nickels, 
dimes and more lately quarters in the 
Automat windows." 

—Horn & Hardart President 

Frederick H. Guterman 


Nostalgia, however, is hardly the 
recipe for a successful business—as no 
one knows better than Guterman. А 
year ago, he was hired to rescue the 
chain of 32 New York-area restaurants 
from a deep slump that caused it to lose 
$15 million in 1971 and 1972. Guter- 
man, 52, has no background in the food 
business; he spent 13 years at ITT as an 
executive in the aerospace, electro-opti- 
cal and industrial-products divisions 
But he is an expert in the hard sell who 
quickly realized that the company's 21 
barnlike Automats and cafeterias were 
out of step with the times (the first was 
opened in 1904) and had often become 
a refuge for derelicts seeking a cheap, 
hot meal and oldsters wanting to drowse 
away an afternoon over coffee, cake and 
the newspaper. Guterman has jazzed up 
the operation with everything from rock 
concerts to waitresses on roller skates, 
and his approach so far has worked. The 
company, whose annual sales in 1972 
totaled $16.9 million, last week report- 
ed a first-quarter operating profit of 
$73,970, its first black-ink figure in five 
years. 

Guterman’s main attempt so far has 
been to create a circus atmosphere. At 
lunch in Horn & Hardart’s branch at 
Eighth Avenue and 58th Street in Man- 
hattan, customers stand: three deep to 
eat at a new “Burger in the Park" coun- 
ter, complete with plastic-flower-lined 
paths, AstroTurf and cut-out clouds. At 
other outlets, rock concerts draw young 
late-night customers despite fear of 
muggings. A double-decker Horn & 
Hardart bus tours Manhattan free, stop- 
ping at such favorite tourist spots as the 
U.N. and the Empire State Building—as 
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well as at 17 Horn & Hardarts. Меап- 
while, Guterman has not neglected his 
older customers. At a Lexington Ave- 
nue branch, senior citizens can enjoy a 
five-course meal for only $1.25, topped 
off with an hour of bingo or Parcheesi. 
At the Broadway and 46th Street Auto- 
mat, an aging ex-vaudevillian named 
Edna Thayer belts out tunes like Don’t 
Dunk a Doughnut Unless You Know 
How to Dunk. 

Eagle Eye. The show-biz tricks are 
buying time for a more fundamental re- 
organization. Guterman has cut costs by 
keeping an eagle eye on such things as 
how many ounces of peas or slices of 
beef a cafeteria counterman doles out, 
though he has continued the company's 
policy of having its executives sample 
the food regularly to maintain quality. 
More important, he is using the compa- 
ny's real estate holdings—appraised at 
$15 million—for diversification. Horn 
& Hardart recently sold a block-sized 
commissary for $4,000,000 and used 
the money to help buy Hanover House 
Industries, a $17 million-a-year mail-or- 
der business. Guterman also is talking 
joint hotel-restaurant ventures with a 
big motel builder. The vaudeville aura 
seems to have carried him away, howev- 
er; he has approached Soviet authorities 
with the idea of opening an Automat in 
Moscow. “Сап you imagine the excite- 
ment that would provoke?" he beams. 
Especially, no doubt, with dancing bears 
and a borsch bar. 


EATING AT HORN & HARDART (1904) 
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Schlock Rock’s Godzilla 


Y any musical standard, the Alice 

Cooper rock group is more shout- 
ing than something to shout about. Yet 
the teeny-boppers cannot seem to get 
enough these days of Alice Cooper (the 
name of both the leader and the group) 
The group's current twelve-week U.S. 
tour will probably gross more than $4.5 
million before it winds up next week- 
end in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. Alice Cooper LPs like Killer, 
Love It To Death and School's Out have 
each sold more than $1,000,000 worth 
of copies. The most recent, Billion Dol- 
lar Babies, is already a $2.000,000 baby 
after only four months. Leading depart- 
ment stores round the nation are now 
stocking the Alice Cooper line of uni- 
sex cosmetics: Alice's Whiplash mas- 
cara will soon be followed by perfume, 
rouge, deodorant and “Take a Bath with 
Alice" bubble bath. 

Alice Cooper is Vincent Furnier, ac- 
tually a fairly square preacher's son who 
delights in home cooking and wearing 
Levi's, but onstage as Alice he is the 
king. queen, unicorn and Godzilla of 
schlock rock. His show is a grotesquerie 
of sick sex, gory violence and ear-split- 
ung cacophony. Last week at the San 
Diego Sports Arena and the week be- 


FANS AT ALICE COOPER CONCERT IN GERMANY 
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foreat the Los Angeles Forum the scene 
was the same. The lights dimmed. and 
the crowd (size: 12,000 to 22,000; age: 
15 to 25) was allowed to roar for a full 
five minutes before Alice appeared in a 
Mephistophelean puff of smoke. What 
followed was certified proof of the AI- 
ice Cooper boast: "What we do is make 
sure that if some kid pays 56 to see a 
show, he's not just going to see some 
guy playing a guitar. He is going to see 
something he'll never forget." 

Few ever do. When the smoke 
cleared away, there was Alice in tat- 
tered long johns and thigh-high leopard- 


pattern boots. Black 


erously for a skull-like 
effect, ringed Alice's eyes. 
His long, stringy black hair 
looked like a mop that had 
been left out overnight to dry. The 
four other members of the band wore 
white satin. Behind the group, tucked 
away in dark corners of the 8/^-ton por- 
table stage or in the wings, was a stag- 
Bering $150,000 array of props—in- 
cluding an operating table, a 9'Z-ft. 
mummy with light-up eyes, assorted 
swords and switchblades, З 

As blinding strobe lights flashed, Al- 
ice strutted around the stage like Tiny 
Tim impersonating the Marquis de 
Sade. He stabbed a life-sized doll; that 
drew a loud roar of approval. Then Al- 
ice allowed his pet boa constrictor to 
slither down his body and protrude its 
head between his legs. More roars. 

As the master of Now Grand Gui- 
gnol, Alice finally came to the climax 
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ER RELAXIN G IN MOTEL ROOM AFTER CONCERT IN TULSA, OKLA. 
E else dressed up, he dressed down. К 


ed a jacket and tie. "Pretty soon 
everybody else started dressing up, and 
when that happened, he started dress- 
ing down,” she says. “With a personal- 
ity like that, you had to know he was 
going to do something to get himself 
out in front.” 

Little did Nickie know that Vince 
would soon be fronting a gaggle of pre- 
sumably straight males operating: as a 
Los Angeles rock group with.a trans- 
vestite look. At that point, Alice Coo- 
perseemed more appropriate than Nazz 
or Spiders: names the group had worked 
under previously. The group was so 
weird that it naturally came to the at- 
tention of that master zapper of the Es- 
tablishment Frank Zappa, who released 
Alice's first LP (Pretties for You) on 
his own Straight label. It was not until 
Shep Gordon, their current manager, 
saw them and took them on that the 
Alice Cooper phenomenon began to 
happen. “When I saw 2,000 people walk 
out on them,” said Gordon, "I knew 1 
had to manage them. They exhibited 
the strongest negative force I'd ever 
seen.” 

Alice has recently taken possession 
of a four-bedroom desert sprawl of a 
‘house in the Paradise Valley section of 
Phoenix, just beneath the Camelback 
Mountain residence of Senator Barry 
Goldwater. The Senator is safe. Alice 
has no immediate plans to return to the 
West: Home at the moment is a Man- 
hattan penthouse that is, by his own de- 
scription, “elegantly decadent.” Until 
recently he lived in a 40-room mansion 
in Greenwich, Conn., complete with a 
male effigy hanging by the neck in the 


¿living room, wall-to-wall mirrors in the 


bathrooms, swastikas posted on the bed- 
room walls. The band still lives there. 
Alice’s friends and colleagues describe 
him as a straight heterosexual (so does 
Alice), and he has been seen with the 
same girl, Cindy Long, for five years. 
His next ambition, says Alice, is to 


. make a movie. "I want to write it, pro- 


duce it; everything," he says. "It will be 
the ultimate decadent moyie. It would 
have to be." 
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PAPER MOON 
Directed by PETER BOGDANOVICH 
‚ Screenplay by ALVIN SARGENT 


Peter Bogdanovich is a film maker 
with talent enough to make anyone re- 
gret what he does not do with it. Tar- 
geis (1968), like most first films, was 
rough and not fully assimilated, but for 
all its crudity it had a vigor and inven- 
tion that Bogdanovich has not ap- 
proached since. Its long climactic scene, 
involving a schizophrenic sniper pick- 
ing: off the patrons of a drive-in the- 
ater, was made with the kind of vir- 
tuosity that promised an audacious new 
director. With each subsequent film, the 
memory of Targets—as well as its 
promise—grows dimmer. 

Starting with The Last Picture 
Show, Bogdanovich has become more 
detached from his work, less committed 
and more casually- manipulative. Like 
Picture Show, like last year's What's U p, 
Doc?, his latest effort, Paper Moon, is 
ruthlessly mechanical, a frivolous and 
cursory piece of work that never even 
challenges, much less engages, its direc- 
tor's best abilities. The film has no per- 
ceptible feeling of any kind. 

It is very fussy about period detail, 
and goes to some length to evoke the 
dim days of Depression America, while 
just about everything else is left to slide. 
The music (including Ozzie Nelson and 
his orchestra and Tommy Dorsey), the 
radio programs (Fibber McGee, Jack 
Benny) are carefully chosen, as if real- 
ity could be totally re-created out of air 
waves. Billboards, movie marquees, 
houses, cars, clothes—all are so fastid- 
‚ iously arranged that the movie begins 
to look like an elaborately decorated 
show window, or a diorama for a con- 
temporary American history class. It is 


seh 


also just. about as moving. As a young 
critic, Bogdanovich paid lavish tribute 
to such American masters as John Ford 
and Howard Hawks. But the harder 
Bogdanovich strains after emulation, 
the more it eludes him. Paper Moon has 
less relation.to the kind of personal ex- 
pression he so admired in Ford, Hawks, 
Welles and Lubitsch than to the sort of 
glossy, empty big-studio product he 
used to despise. 

The movie is based—rather inade- 
quately, it would appear—on a novel 
by Joe David Brown called Addie Pray. 
In the hands of Bogdanovich and his 
scenarist, the material is gutted of 
charm. It becomes a sort of attenuated 
general-store yarn about a bunko artist 
named Moses Pray (Ryan O'Neal) and 
a nine-year-old girl, Addie (played by 
O'Neal's daughter Tatum), who team up 
to fleece the citizens of Kansas and Mis- 
souri. The relationship between the 
older man and the girl, who may or may 
not be father and daughter, is grudg- 
ingly respectful and guardedly affec- 
tionate. They start off trying to fox and 
swindle each other, and the girl actu- 
ally runs an elaborate scheme to get 
Moses out of the clutches of a carny 
golddigger called Trixie Delight (Mad- 
eline Kahn): 

It is all supposed to be very folksy 
and good-natured and wise. But neither 
Bogdanovich nor Scenarist Alvin Sar- 
gent (Love and Pain апа the Whole 
Damn Thing) seems to understand that 
the tutoring Moses gives Addie is not 
So much sentimental education as con- 
genial corruption. We are supposed to 


smile and blink back a tear when Ad- 


die decides she would. rather remain 
with Moses, bilking the suckers, than 
settle down toa stifling middle-class life. 
Itis a choice between conventional suf- 
focation and smiling criminality, which 
is to say it is no choice at all. Both al- 
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Still Life 


GROUP PORTRAIT WITH LADY 
by HEINRICH BOLL 

Translated by LEILA VENNEWITZ 
405 pages. McGraw-Hill. $7.95. 


When Heinrich Bóll won the No- 
bel Prize for Literature last year, there 
was a general and aggressive nodding 
of heads. "Couldn't have happened to 
a more deserving or decent fellow,” the 
nodders agreed. Boll is prolific. He is a 
senior member of Group 47, the infor- 
mal association of such writers as 
Günter Grass and Uwe Johnson, who 
took it upon themselves in 1947 to ar- 
ticulate the conscience of postwar Ger- 
many. Unlike Grass, whose fancy fixes 
persistently on violence and pain, Bóll's 
characteristic manner is gently satirical. 
As a Catholic humanist, writing from 

` the stable center of literary modernism, 
he is concerned with the less obvious 
spiritual casualties of war—people 
whose sins and virtues are accumula- 
tions of undramatic acts and seemingly 
inconsequential decisions. 

So it is with Leni, the central figure 
in Bóll's newest novel. She has survived 
the war, but not without cost. Her hus- 
band and.brother were killed. Her fa- 
ther's war-profits fortune has been lost. 
At middle age; Leni remains a sensual 
and generous woman, but she no long- 
er understands the world. In fact, Böll 
suggests, it is doubtful if she ever did. 

During the war, Leni was cheerful 
and passively innocent, never bothering 
to distinguish between Jews and non- 

: Jews. Now she has trouble fathoming 
why people are angry at her. Leni’s lack 
_ of understanding is revealed to the read- 
er at third hand by a character called 
Au. an abbreviation for Böll’s imagi- 


JILL KREMENTZ 
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nary “Author.” He is a priggish, humor- 
less drudge who is determined to assem- 
ble the life of his living subject through 
interviews with people who knew her, 
His last interview is with Leni herself, 
but by then her story has been told. Why 
Au. has been compelled to tell it is a rid- 
dle that remains after the novel ends. 

Junk. Perhaps it has something to 
do with an obsession of Leni's that pre- 
figures Au.’s method. As a girl in a con- 
vent school, Leni learned to worship the 
orderly function of her organs, and the 
instruction had the force of an epiph- 
any. Later she undertook her life’s 
work: reproducing, with a child’s paint- 
box and brush, “a cross section of one 
layer” of a nun’s retina—6,000,000 
cones and 100 million tiny rods. Au. 
does the same for Leni's life. 

Plainly, Au. is a fool. He jabbers in- 


‚ cessantly about the tea served at his in- 


terviews; his temperature is raised by 
the sight of nuns; he press-gangs the 
reader into exhausting patrols in search 
of useless facts: Basically, he is a gar- 
bage collector who has found “ап oc- 
cupation that serves the purposes of 
cleanliness but is regarded as dirty." 
The question is,'why is Böll trou- 
bling to pick through Au.'s junk? If for 
satire, what is the precise target? That 


r he would select so untheatrical à char- 
‘acter as Leni to explore is consistent 


with the novelist’s decisions in past fic- 
tion: Her passive character. is consonant 
with the gentle and grandly rebellious 
natures of such literary antiheroes as 
Albert Camus's Mersault, who remains 
stubbornly outside the reach of his so- 
ciety. But where Camus creates a shat- 
tering mystery about alienation, Bóll 
does not. What Leni is really like, and 
why Au, cares, are never transformed: 
into powerful and disturbing questions. 

Boll hints at his own intention in a 
voice that sounds more like him than 
that of the banal Au.: “What kind of 
world is this? What has happened to jus- 
tice? Well, our intention is merely to 
indicate that many questions remain 
unanswered.” Its a decent enough in- 
tention for a humanist to indulge, but 
it will not provoke life in a stillborn 
fiction. п Geoffrey Wolff 


Ending the Pane 
REMBRANDT'S HAT 
by BERNARD MALAMUD 


204 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


Neyer mind the current vogue for 
short-story writers who prove by inco- 


_ herence that the world is crazy (a child's 


discovery). Never mind the other sort 
of story writer who leaves you after sev- 
en pages with a little stone of irony to 
hold in your cupped hands. Bernard 
Malamud writes to understand, and 


what he writes about and understands 
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does De Vries remove the curse of in- 
cest without seriously weakening the 
underpinning of his situation. 

Ginger is no old bag. She maintains 
her excellent figure with exercise and 
ensures a degree of mental Stimulation 
with such ticklish malapropisms as 
"He's quite a piston," “defoliating” vir- 
gins, and (referring to bisexuals) *AM- 
FM." When Dolly divorces Smacken- 
felt for Zap Spontini, an advertising 
тап and lousy Sunday painter, Blod- 
gett is rewarded. Smackenfelt marries 
his aunt-in-law and settles down to an 
excellent relationship, sexually and oth- 
erwise. Ginger pays the bills, leaving the 
unemployed actor time to sharpen his 
theatrical skills. 

With Blodgett domesticated, 
Smackenfelt seems to develop an un- 
natural desire to be helpful. Dressed as 


KREMENTZ 


PETER DE VRIES 
Domesticating Blodgett. 


a priest for a part in a play, he wanders 
into an automat between shows and 
starts dispensing spiritual advice to a 
woman at his table. During a brief job 
at a large corporation, he impersonates 
a vice president and summarily fires 
those who seem unhappy in their work. 
He is finally caught and dismissed for 
“malversation of coffee break." 

De Vries is not dealing with what 
is loosely called an identity crisis. As a 
professional actor, Smackenfelt knows 
how to get totally immersed in his roles. 
He is intelligent and sharply aware of 
how religious ideas about good and evil 
have become psychoanalytic attempts 
to treat the troubled soul as if it were a 
badly adjusted carburetor. He also re- 
mains deeply attached to his ex-wife 
Dolly. When she runs into difficulties 
with her play about Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Smackenfelt enriches her script with re- 
search and a model characterization of 
Raleigh that almost leaves the actor 
with a permanent Devonshire accent. 

But his most chivalrous act is to 
spare the feelings of Zap Spontini, who 
has painted an abstract mural on 
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Smackenfelt's wall. Seeing Zap's raw 
splotches through a window, the police 
Spread the word that the house has been 
vandalized. Rather than have Zap hurt 
by the truth, Smackenfelt wrecks his 
own house. 

As usual, De Vries' comedy depends 
on pushing ridiculous situations to sub- 
lime limits. On the surface, Forever 
Panting is an inversion of old mother-in- 
law jokes. At a richer level, the book is 
a graceful joke on the myth that our na- 
tures are totally controlled by the hairy, 
grunting id. As a liberated Calvinist, 
though an unreconstructed Christian 
gentleman, De Vries illustrates through 
Stewart Smackenfelt that swinging, sec- 
ond-generation Freudians may have 
suffered a more entertaining fate. It is 
entirely possible that their Blodgetts will 
be cuckolded by their better-natured 
Superegos. a R.Z. Sheppard 


Cops and Jobbers 


LAW AND ORDER 
by DOROTHY UHNAK 
512 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 


THE SUPER COPS 
by L.H. WHITTEMORE 
359 pages. Stein & Day. $7.95. 


SERPICO 
by PETER MAAS 
314 pages. Viking. $7.95. 


The era of the pig has ended. It is 
the year of the cop. On TV, at the mov- 
ies and especially in books, the men in 
blue are being returned to their once tra- 
ditional position—just above firemen 
and below returning war heroes. 

There are nearly as many copies of 
cop books coming off the presses now 
as there once were junior G-man badg- 
es. The first two of the year, Law and 
Order and The Super Cops, have al- 
ready muscled onto the bestseller lists. 
Serpico, the latest entry; will probably 
do as well. There are more to come, in- 
cluding a new book in September by Jo- 
seph Wambaugh, the Los Angeles po- 
lice sergeant who started the current cop 
craze with his novels The New Centu- 
rions and The Blue Knight. Like all 
good young trends, the police book has 
moved east from the West Coast. All 
three of the newest books involve the 
New York City police department. 

Dorothy Uhnak’s Law and Order is 
a novel that uses three generations of 
Irish cops to explore the way the de- 
partment actually works. The plot is a 
tangle of corruption, sex scandals. 
blackmail and professional and family 
loyalties. The Super Cops are Dave 
Greenberg and Bob Hantz, two real po- 
lice heroes who patrolled a black Brook- 
lyn ghetto with such derring-do that 
drug pushers and grateful residents 
dubbed them Batman and Robin. Also 
nonfiction, Serpico is about Frank Ser- 
pico, the patrolman whose charges of 
widespread corruption in the New York 
police department were eventually doc- 


TIMEIS READ BY 
INASIA. 


Each week more than a million 
people turn to the Asia editions of 
TIME for news and information. 

А very small part of the total pop- 
ulation, but a very large part 

of your company’s market. 

Well-educated, well-positioned 
in business, government and 
the professions, with generally 
higher than average incomes— 
TIME-buyers and their families 
can and do spend more, entertain 
more, travel more. 

A Qantas survey of frequent 
long-distance air travelers in 
Singapore, for example, reveals 
that more than two-thirds of all 
respondents are regular readers of 
TIME. However, TIME’s readership 
advantage escalates to nearly 8 
out of 10 among the top income 
earners in this travel group. 

TIME-buyers are the people that 
advertisers have wanted to single 
out of local newspaper and broad- 
cast audiences. Now they can reach 
any or all of this concentration of 
prime prospects—effectively and 
efficiently—with TIME Asia and 
` its regional editions. 

— For further information, contact 
your local TIME representative. 
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es when your husband 
faftera Eee trip. 


At least he has one thing 
going for him. Air France. 
We understand how difficult 
his life can be. So we do 
everything we can to make 
the time he spends with us 
as relaxed and enjoyable as 
possible. 

That means a real 
consideration for his needs. 
Service and entertainment 
when he wants it. Or peace 
and quiet if he’s trying to 
work. 

With Air France it’s 
simply a question of 
savoir-vivre. So that your 
husband comes home a little 
more like himself. 
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prisoners were released from jail an 
to Cuba [May 21]. I think ie Ue ia 
should have been reversed. Unless the con- 
sul general was released by a given time 
the 30 prisoners would be executed. : 
GEORGE KALISH 
Philadelphia 


The Grand Slam 


Sir / Upon viewing the Margaret Court- 
Bobby Riggs match [May 28]. one could not 
help noticing the inadequacy of one player 
and the total brilliance of the other. It did 
my heart good to see women slammed back 
into reality. 

MIKE QUASS 

Elkhorn, Wis. . 


Sir / From now on, as far as I am con- 
cerned, any feminist who wishes to state her 
case should take it directly to Court. Only 
an emasculated magazine could deny that 
Bobby Riggs'is the Man of the Year. 
NEWTON E. FINN 
Chicago 


Sir / Man of the Year—Margaret Court of 
tennis endeavors. 

(MRS.) MARGARET SMITH 

Shreveport, La. 


A Long Look 


Sir / Re your article on Israel "Parade or 
Provocation" [May 21]: I very much doubt 
that Israel was trying to provoke anyone 
with its military parade. More likely it was 
hoping that the Arabs would take a long, 
hard look at its might and decide once and 
for all that it would be more to their ad- 
vantage to sit down with the Israelis at the 
negotiating table than to go to war again 
and face another defeat. 

RALPH WEINSTEIN 

Lima, Peru 


What Are the Claims? 


Sir / The letters from your readers under 
"Israel as a Miracle" [May 21], fascinated 
me because I have never understood on 
what legal grounds the Jews base their claim 
to Palestine. 

According to my reading of history, 
the Hebrews defeated the Canaanite inhab- 
itants between 1300 and 1200 B.C., estab- 
lishing a kingdom which reached its zenith 
under David and Solomon. After 2,000 
years the only claim the Jews had to Pal- 


. estine was an emotional опе. 


Were part of the U.S. handed back to 
Britain because the British had occupied it 
200 years ago, or to the Indians whose claim 
goes back much further, Iam sure many dis- 
‘possessed and destitute Americans would 
become guerrillas. Arab anger and frustra- 
tion is understandable. 

LUELLA MOFFETT 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


Some Day 


Sir / Your recent story on the plight of Ben- 
galis in Pakistan [May 21] further dem- 
onstrates the Nazi-like attitude of the Is- 
bad regime. 
аара TOTES wonders when the day 
will come when the fate of hundreds of 
thousands of human beings will not be de- 
termined by a few mad dictators. I sincere- 
ly hope that President Bhutto tries to learn 
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Plenty of companies have bea 
brandleadersatsometime | 
or other. | 


| 
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But only afew manage tosta 
ahead. | 


1896: Daimler builds the world's first truck. 

1902: Daimler builds the first truck with pneumatic tyres. 

1927: Daimler-Benz build the first truck with a fuel injection pump. 

1933: Daimler-Benz build their first truck with air-pressure servo brakes. 
1957: Daimler-Benz make air suspension standard equipment on their trucks. 


1265: Daimler-Benz build the driver's cab with 
separate suspension. 
i E 1265: Daimler-Benz introduce hydraulic 
V power-steering for their trucks. 

1268: Daimler-Benz equip their trucks with a 
new braking system: load-sensitive 
pM brake, dual circuit brake and service 
ар. rake coupled to exhaust broke. 
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i perhaps we Americans can un- 
why the German people were un- 

comprehend the hideous reality of 

iss organized lawlessness. 
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doing to demolish the good im 
President and their country to ine tea 
the Communists, they would forthwith cool 
down from this lofty and Self-satisfying 
course. 

NEVILLE D. HENRY 

Kingston, Jamaica 


Sir / I have only this to say about the Wa- 
tergate affair: it surely takes one’s mind off 
food prices. 
(MRS.) GERTRUDE L. STEINHAUSER 
Homer, N.Y. 


Sir / Re your May 21 cover portrait of Joh 
Mitchell: steely, O.K., but stainless—come 
now! 

VERNON CRAWFORD 

Atlanta 


Sir / As the President might say, "Let me re- 
mind you that the finest stainless steel has 
to go through the hottest fire.” 

ROBERT HOYT 

Edmond, Okla. 


Sir / Shouldn't the silver appear more 
tarnished? 

KITTY LEONARD 

West Orange, N.J. 


Sir / Only Americans, who demand of their 
leaders a faceless banality and who consid- 
er the lack of signs of life to be indicative 
of integrity, could be surprised at the Water- 
gate revelations. Nixon and the men around 
him have served to show that blandness con- 
ceals mediocrity and a dangerous arro- 
gance; and the new politics will arrive when 
Americans come to respect honest men who 
make honest mistakes—i.e., human beings. 

PETER V. GIRAUDO 

Nairobi, Kenya 


Sir / Because of the recent Watergate dis- 
closures, many McGovernites have reas- 
sumed the holier-than-thou position that 
they found so comfortable during the last 
election. I should like to point out that al- 
though many people may have altered their 
opinions of President Nixon, it does not au- 
tomatically follow that they have also 
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ЈАТ aristocrats of the air, our 
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well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
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changed their opinions of McGovern. I feel 
confident that the vast majority of Amer- 
icans would find the possibility of a McGov- 
ern presidency as distasteful now as they did 
in November. 

LEE K. WHITTLE 

Salem, N.H. 
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that events of the Watergate incident’s mag- 
nitude and scope have been going on all the 
time, I propose the following analogy: If 
you should ever spot someone attempting 
to steal your car, don’t be angry. After all. 
this goes on all the time. 

KEITH D. VAUGHN 

Niceville, Fla. 


Sir /It is not germane that you call Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman Germanic. Water- 
gate is America’s scandal. 

ELLEN SHIREMAN 

Waterloo, Belgium 


Sir / After reading about the Watergate af- 
fair one realizes what democracy is al 
about. With all its faults and shortcomings, 
the American way has the inherent capa- 
bility to clean itself no matter how high the 
dirt is found. This proves its greatness. May 
the Lord preserve it forever. 

ERNESTO A. CASTILLO 

San Salvador, El Salvador 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, To- 


daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JALS legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 
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This delectable fish course is 
carefully steamed and delicately 
flavoured in the process with 
ginger, onion and chillies. 
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York Bureau Chi 
mous personalitie. 
m this week, howey 


г Joe Namath to Baseball Hero Hank Bauer, New 
ef Marsh Clark has covered some of the most fa- 
5 In sports for TIME cover stories. His subject for 
ег, was his biggest assignment yet—by some 1,000 


Ibs. Syndicated for more than $6,000,000, Secretariat. is the most 
valuable horse in history, 


ovan 
" (ТО Heiskell 
й ard: 


re is thi h a good bet to win racing’s Triple Crown 
0 atl, Shepley пее: James A. Linen 115 month, and the first of his species to appear оп a TIME cover 
Cele. Fe Comm ational: Charles B. Bear since Native Dancer back in 1954. 
'Oking ten, Magazines: Arthur Seen For the story behind the reigning monarch in the sport of kings, 
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Correspondent Clark апа Ernest Havemann, who wrote the story, vis- 


Que ү K Roy E. Larsen : 
4 ited Belmont Park ‘Race Track, near New York City, and inter- 


R 1 E Эу» 2 
-— ШОК viewed Lucien Laurin, Secretariat's trainer; Jockey Ron Turcotte; s 
р Chia fe AGING EDITORS NUES and Secretariat's Principal owner, Mrs. Penny Tweedy. “At one point 
ү Э „Jo Ü », 
lUsiast in та gon Edward L Уе approached, with unac- KEN REGAN—CAMERA 5 


er, Laurence 1, Barrett, Ruth Brine, John T. Elson, 


5: AT. Bake Leon Jaroff, Marshall Loeb, Jason McManus, customed stealth and revyer- 


Ods of the w Quo елее. ence, -the stall where our “i 
lume a ШП e cover subject was residing,” 

е 2 gint iate: is P. t. [n ó 
0056 1 sette е. Bimboum. Associate: Curtis Prendêrgos Clark recalls. *We peeked in 


and saw that Secretariat was 
eating lunch, so we withdrew 
discreetly, much as if we had 
come upon Henry Kissinger 


aytinG EDITORS: Virginia Adams, Christopher P. Andersen, Patricia over his sweetbreads at Rive 


, Judy Fayard, James Grant, Paul Gray, Mar- Gauche.” 
Ces, Joan рупу Frank В. Merrick, Donald М, Morrison, Mark 
o nes James Randall, Clare M. Rosen, Peter Stoler, Mark Vish- Clark also flew down to 


л} Washington, [уап Webster, Jack E. White, Roger Wolmuth. The Meadow, the southern 
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Beto y Haystead, Ursula Nadasdy, Raissa Silverman. champion was foaled three 


Avdrey Ball, Jeon Bergerud, Margaret G. Boeth, Nancy McD. years ago and where he took 
table, Leah Shanks Gordon, Patricia N. Gordon, Harriet : " 
Eee Newman, Sue Raffety, Eileen Shields, Betty Suyker, his first tentative steps. 


xyederschmidl, Rosemarie Т. Zadikov. Reporting the stor TO- 
ize, Harriet Baumgarten, Patricia Beckert, Laura Bell, Peggy Т. Ber- vided PN ru REE to 


Chambers, Diana Crosbie, Rosamond Draper, Robert L. Goldstein, 
Clark, whose previous expo- 


леп, Georgia Harbison, Marion Knox, Janet Leamen, Amanda 
Mcintosh, Sara C. Medina, Alexandra Mezey, Brigid O'Hara- ` d 
f sure to horse racing consisted 
of infrequent visits (“about 


{| Ostlere, Zona Sparks, Mary Themo, Cassie Thompson, Jean M. 
5. Washburn, Genevieve Wilson, Paul A. Witteman, Linda 
once every four years") to 
the race track. But Writer 
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Stanley W. Cloud, Walter Benn Havemann was right at - SE T BUE STREET 
WP» cer, Hays Gorey, Jerry Hannifi Б " RE H 
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oat who began writing college textbooks nine years ago, Havemann is 

the son of a onetime jockey. He placed his first bet at the age of 

twelve, bought his first race horse in 1957—that is, as soon as he 

was financially able—now he owns a stable of six. He once com- 

peted against Mrs. Tweedy, but his best horse lost by a head to Ci- 
cada, the famous mare of The Meadow. 

ffe ordan Bonfante wach i : "Working with a horse expert like Havemann was an eyeopen- 

hoy Urabe: Ё er,” says Clark, “but it could have been even more rewarding than it 

п Xuan An was. Ernie and 1 took Mrs. Tweedy to lunch at Belmont’s Paddock 

Syd d Club. But before settling down to eat and interview, Ernie dashed 

Please a50 нонуо Ок (Nation огоп!о), off to put down a couple of bets оп the afternoon card. Instead of 

EN GUIDE Fa * d Rudolph med | going with him, I foolishly engaged in small talk while waiting for 

с him to return. Of course he hit the daily double and won $240.” 
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Take a look at foreign aid. 


You're looking ata schoolgirl in Latin America. 
Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped 


build her school and a community dining hall: Now they send the 


meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars, 
deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils. 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help. They shared the construction work and costs. They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses. 

Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
Parents, who never had this chance at health and education. 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
‘nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world 


is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program. Give as much as you can, 
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we can build, if we do what we know. 
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travelers, saboteurs 
^" With those sharp 
eorge Papadopoulos, 
"ute, nationwide broadcast, 
lished the monarchy and 


himself head of the new 


à... qur whois not only chief 
i ry junta that has ruled the 

ге 1967 but also Greece's re- 
nounced exiled King Constan- 
w=} phox) for “an unforgiveable lack 
E] ОРІ 


of maturity.” Не accused Constantine 
of Supporting an abortive coup planned 
by royalist naval officers, which gave 
Papadopoulos an ideal excuse to extend 
the junta’s heavyhanded rule and de- 
pose the King. 

Under the constitution that Papa- 
dopoulos promulgated in 1968, which 
provides that the King is titular head 
of state, last week’s announcement that 
Greece had become a republic was pa- 
tently illegal. But it did not come as 
much of a surprise. Originally, the col- 
onels had used the throne as a way of 
giving their rule some illusion of legit- 
imacy. King Constantine’s refusal to re- 
turn to Greece from exile in Rome until 
democracy was restored had long since 
made a mockery of that claim. 

At week’s end there was no clear- 
cut evidence that Constantine had any 
knowledge of the attempt to overthrow 
the junta, which government spokes- 
men initially brushed off as an “oper- 
etta" involving “а handful" of men, in- 
cluding two retired admirals. But 
shortly afterward, 32 senior naval of- 
ficers were arrested and presumably will 
be tried on charges of treason. Then 31 
other navymen, led by the commander 
of the destroyer Velos, mutinied and 
were granted asylum at the port of Fiu- 
micino in Italy. Then the government 
admitted that the “operetta” had been 
a serious attempt at revolution. 

According to junta spokesmen, the 
plot called for *as many as possible" of 
the Greek navy's ten destroyers and sev- 
en submarines to rendezvous at the Ae- 
gean island. of Syros. From there, an 
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ultimatum would be issued to the junta 
in Athens: either restore democracy or 
face a blockade of Greece's two prin- 
cipal ports, Piraeus and Salonika. 

The night before the coup was to 
take place, three destroyer captains who 
had thrown in with the conspirators wit- 
lessly gave the plot away. With their ves- 
sels tied up at the tightly guarded Greek 
naval base in Salamis, the captains told 
crew members to remain aboard be- 
cause of “top secret maneuvers” set for 
the next day. When no men went ashore 
that night, shore police became suspi- 
cious and began questioning the crew. 
After government officials heard the 
story about unscheduled maneuvers, the 
Captains were arrested. 

Meanwhile, Captain Nicholas Pap- 
pas, commander of the Velos, was en- 
gaged in NATO maneuvers in the Med- 
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CONSTANTINE & ANNE-MARIE 
No clear-cut evidence. 


е 
es е years, the handsome, boyish King of the 
AA Not taki anguished in comfortable Roman exile. 
Atom cı 118 correspondence courses in political sci- 
“Ab Dying idee University, he has spent much of his 
"упо wr sity, he has sp | 
Mihara etched rounds of golf (with balls supplied 
Kon) or Sailing in an assured, near profes- 
Serious раз an Olympic gold medalist in 1960). 
ШИТ “Pout his future, King Constantine, 33, has 
21957 Pt up with Greek politics since the fail- 
“tempt to oust.the junta forced him to flee 
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Dile 
MD |, benefit of a $580,000 annual ‘allowance 
hy * Junta, Constantine has kept a deliber- 
Danish, in Rome. The King, his pretty, temper- 
5 "born Wife, Queen Anne-Marie; 26, and 
children live in a modest but handsome- 
eri villa on the Via di Porta Latina. Queen 
4, 56, and Constantine's sister, Princess 


û more secluded villa north of Rome. Ex- 
CC-0. In Public D 


cept for occasional appearances at horse shows and the 
like, all avoid Rome's lively social scene. 8 

Although revered by many Greeks as a living symbol 
of national unity, Constantine has no blood relations in 
the country. The royal family is descended from a Dan- 
ish prince of the House of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glücksburg, who was Installed by Russia, France 
and Britain on the throne in 1863, as King George I. 
Since Constantine's exile, there has been occasional spec- 
ulation that he might eventually give up his Roman villa 
and join his wife’s family in Denmark. But, says a friend, 
“if he moved into a palace in Copenhagen, it would look 
too much like a permanent exile. He wants to make it 
look as if he’s ready to go back to Athens any time.” 

a 

At week's end that seemed like a faint prospect in- 
deed. Nonetheless, Constantine—no intellectual, but po- 
litically sharp—is well aware that Greece's royal family 
has been deposed, exiled and recalled several times. Pre- 
sumably, he has patience enough to wait for the day when 
Greeks might once again decide that the rule of a dem- 
ocratic King is better 
D K anc ale 
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iterranean when news was flashed about 
the misfired coup d'état. “All of the of- 
ficers with me immediately demanded 
that we act," Pappas told TIME last 
week. “Our colleagues, and some of our 
best friends, had been arrested. As their 
commander, I had to make a decision, 
and I saw before me two choices: I could 
have taken my ship with its 8,000 
rounds of high-explosive ammunition 
back to Crete or some other Greek is- 
land and demanded the release of those 
officers under threat of blowing the 
place up. But rather than risk starting 
a civil war, I chose to bring my ship 
into Italy and ask for asylum here to 
tell the world the truth of what is hap- 
pening in Greece.” 

Pappas said that all of the 270 of- 
ficers and crew on the ship were sym- 
pathetic with his action. But he care- 
fully limited the number to come with 
him, and insisted that those with large 
families at home, who could be the sub- 
ject of reprisals, remain aboard. Under 
a new captain, the destroyer returned 
to its NATO exercises. 

Bitter Broadside. In the wake of 
the coup, there were reports that the re- 
gime had rounded up hundreds of. ci- 
vilians and military men who were sus- 
pected of being royalist partisans. Last 
week, Papadopoulos sacked his chief of 
the navy after sitting down to dinner 
with him the night before. The air force 
was also grounded for fear that dissi- 
dent pilots would fly their planes to 
Italy, in a show of support for the coup. 

There is little doubt that popular 
sentiment against Papadopoulos’ re- 
gime has risen sharply in recent months. 
Amid charges of corruption in high 
places, junta favoritism to business in- 
terests, accelerating inflation and the de- 
creasing value of the drachma (which 
is tied to the dollar), student unrest 
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broke into the open this spring. Last 
month, exiled former Premier Constan- 
tine Caramanlis, 66, issued a bitter 
broadside from Paris against the re- 
gime, calling for its resignation and the 
return of the King to oversee the res- 
toration of democracy. 

The government last week sought 
to link Caramanlis with the attempted 
coup. Close associates of the respected 
ex-Premier insisted that he had noth- 
ing to do with it, but Caramanlis is 
known to have strong support in the mil- 
itary. His appeal fell on fertile ground. 
"There is a lot of ferment in all branch- 
es of the services," said Captain Pap- 
pas last week. "There are many com- 
mittees that have been. formed, all 
talking about ousting this regime." 

At week's end the rule of the col- 
onels seemed secure. The ruler of the 
rulers, indisputably, was Papadopoulos, 
54, who in addition. to being Premier 
and provisional President is Minister of 
both Defense and Foreign Affairs. Son 
of a village schoolteacher, Papadopou- 
los is a gruff, wily former intelligence of- 
ficer who combines fanatical hatred of 
Communism and anarchy with a strong 
puritanical bent. Although Greece’s 
populace, by and large, accepted the 
change in government passively, there 
is some question as to how long Papa- 
dopoulos, who is widely disliked, can 
keep the lid on an explosive situation. 
Many Greeks have mixed feelings 
about King Constantine, but the mon- 
archy has traditionally been viewed as 
a symbolic support of democracy. Last 
week the Premier promised a national 
referendum on a new constitution and 
parliamentary elections by the end of 
next year. But with the old constitution 
which. Papadopoulos. himself helped 
draft now in tatters, Greeks might well 
ask of what value any new one will be. 
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How tradition combined | 
produces a better watch. : 


It took years of diligent precision research to ^: - Rather than buying pa from outs; 
develop “a better watch.” But Seiko did it. we make every part of every Seiko ике, Man шк, А 
By combining our own system of micro-electronic To attain the split-secong ассигас "еуез f 
technology with the hand-made tradition that could : ме demand, we could оп ily Бе satisfied ta 
only come from a highly-skilled master craftsman. . our own material.” Using 
This combination not only makes Seiko the most. - ‘Tradition — technology - — our own 
advanced watch you can wear; it's also .We invite you to. examine the eng Fesult à i 
your assurance of getting the most value. - this dedication at your jewelers т ӨШ 
` And as if all this special care and personal Then you can fully understand Why the Пап i Washi 


involvement wasn't enough, we go even further. T Seiko: proudly rests on. the face 
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tation that Kissinger and Tho will an- 
nounce an agreement, which, among 
other things, will provide for an imme- 
diate and strict cease-fire throughout 
South Viet Nam and a withdrawal of 
all troops from the Demilitarized Zone. 
More important, the two sides must ex- 
change maps delineating the areas 
under their control. Next, the National 
Council of National Reconciliation and 
Concord must constitute itself to in- 
clude representatives of the Viet Cong, 
the Thieu government and members of 
the so-called third party. Under the 
truce signed in January, this council 
should have been in operation by the 
end of April. One of its principal tasks 
is to prepare the way for a national elec- 
tion. Thieu, however, will Oppose any 
attempt by the council to function as a 
coalition government superior to him. 
For its part, the U.S. will cease aerial re- 
connaissance flights over North Viet 
Nam and will resume the mine-clear- 
ing operations in the North’s harbors 
and rivers. It will also resume talks with 
Hanoi about postwar economic aid. 

Saigon, under U.S. pressure, appar- 
ently has accepted these terms. Hanoi 
too is amenable, perhaps because it has 
already replaced most of the matériel 
it expended during the 1972 Easter of- 
fensive. The North also seems to have 
shifted its strategy. Its party line these 
days is that a great victory has been 
won, since for the first time in 115 years 
no foreign troops occupy Viet Nam. 
Now the revolution must be carried for- 
ward by political rather than military 
means. One Communist directive urg- 
es its cadres to work harder at building 
the economic.and political infrastruc- 
ture by growing rice and making vil- 
lages self-sufficient. In some areas, Viet 
Cong .and North Vietnamese troops 
spend at least half of each day planting 
crops and cutting wood. 

This socially oriented industrious- 
ness is accompanied by an ideological 
soft-sell. Recently, for example, a Viet 
Cong unit in the Delta captured a 17- 
year-old boy and carried him off to a 
Communist-controlled area. Instead of 
forcibly drafting him into the army, 
cadre members talked to him for five 
days, showed him life on the “other 
side,” and then asked him if he wanted 
to remain. When he declined, he was 
set free. z ; 

Expanded Regime. This new ap- 
proach suggests that the Communists 
might really be willing to give the truce 
a chance, at least for a time. With a 
cease-fire in Laos more or less in effect, 
that would leave only the Cambodian 
mess to be resolved. The U.S. hopes it 
can nudge Cambodia’s former head of 
state, éxiled Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
and Khmer insurgent leaders into talks 
with members of the expanded regime 
of Marshal Lon Nol in Phnom-Penh. 


CANADIAN ICCS MEMBERS IN SAIGON 
End to an ineffectual presence. 


The survival of the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment is due in large measure to con- 
tinued U.S. bombing of Khmer insur- 
gent positions. The days of that kind of 
help may be numbered. In the U.S. Sen- 
ate last week, a majority of Republicans 
and Democrats voted 63-19 in favor of 
an amendment that would shut off funds 
for further bombing of Cambodia. The 
House passed a similar though less 
sweeping measure in early May. When 
and if the two houses approve a соті 
promise version, Congress will, for the 
first time, be united in formal opposi- 
tion to continued U.S. fighting in South: 
east Asia. 


BRITAIN 


The Princess and 
the Dragoon 


Once upon a time, princesses auto- 
matically married princes or other no- 
blemen, as surely as knights rescued 
damsels in distress. Not any more—not 
even British princesses. Last week, 
Buckingham Palace announced “with 
the greatest pleasure” the engagement 
of Queen Elizabeth’s only daughter, 
Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise Windsor, 
22, to Lieut. Mark Phillips, 24, a hand- 


some commoner in the Queen's Dra __ 


goon Guards. =; 
Anne had prepared Britons for the 
possibility of a nonroyal match from 
the time she grew into long-legged wom- 
anhood. “Princesses are getting a bit 
short on the [marriage] market,” she 
once noted. "I'll soon be next, but they 
will have a job marrying me off to some- 
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THE “PRETTY SIMPLE” RING 


one I don’t want.” Anne also had prec- 
edent going for her. Her aunt, Princess 
Margaret, now 42, made the big break 
in 1960, when she wed Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones, an untitled photographer. 
Since then, three of the Queen’s cous- 
ins, Princess Alexandra, the Duke of 
Kent and Prince Richard of Gloucester, 
have also chosen spouses outside the 
nobility. 

Primrose Hue. Traditionalists, 
however, could take heart from the fact 
that Phillips is an uncommon common- 
ег. His family is what the British refer 
to as “county”—people of comfortable 
means who have homes and stables in 
the counties and hold high business or 
professional positions, if they work at 
all. The Phillipses have a handsome 
16th century house of Cotswold stone 
and primrose hue in Great Somerford, 
Wiltshire, about 80 miles west of Lon- 
don, Mark's grandfather was an equer- 
ry to King George VI. His father, Peter 
Phillips, is a director of T. Wall & Sons, 
а large produce firm that Specializes in 
4POIk sausages and ice cream (and 
which, incidentally, is an official pur- 
veyor to the Queen). Mark attended 
‚ Marlborough College, one of Britain's 
t public (meaning private) schools, 
Ore entering the Royal Military 


PRINCESS ANNE & FIANCE MARK 
A bridle for the bride? 


all-round athlete at school, his favorite 
sport is the same as Anne’s—horse 
riding. 

The couple first met during the 1968 
Olympic Games in Mexico City, when 
Phillips was a reserve member of the 
British equestrian team. They continued 
to bump into each other at other eques- 
trian events. For a while, Anne, who 
won a European riding championship 
in 1971, appeared smitten with anoth- 
er dashing horseman, Richard Meade, 
who gallantly rose to Anne's defense 
last year when some blackguard sug- 
gested that her riding ability was over- 
rated. Anne later cheered both Phillips 
and Meade as they won gold medals at 
the Olympic Games in Munich. 

No Romance. Sadly for lovers of 
fairy tales, it turns out that the two men 
were not really competing for the Spir- 
ited princess's hand. London gossip has 
it that Meade was never a suitor but 
acted as a cover for Phillips. Anne, who 
inherits her father's fondness for play- 
ing games with the press, contributed 
to the confusion, As recently as March, 
Anne royally fibbed that there was no 
romance between lier and the strapping 
soldier. In fact, they actually became en- 
gaged in, mid-April; the official an- 
nouncement was delayed until, accord- 
ing to protocol, Commonwealth leaders 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
been duly informed. 

Phillips, who had been posted with 
his regiment to West Germany, re- 
turned to Britain for the announcement. 
When he and his honey-blonde fiancée 
entertained newsmen at Buckingham 
Palace, the straight-backed cavalry of- 
ficer confessed that he was “petrified” 
when he asked Prince Philip’s permis- 
sion for the marriage. Anne, who said 
the wedding would be some time in No- 
vember, showed off her engagement 
ring. "It's pretty simple,” she said, “A 


' sapphire in the middle and a diamond 


On each side.” After his саг faulty bat- 
tery had been repaired by mechanics 
at Buckingham Palace, Mark set off to 
rejoin his regiment. The Dragoons may 
be heading next for Northern Ireland, 
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LAMBTON PARAMOUR NORMA LEVY 
Waiting for Lucas. 


licoe, the other Conservative trapped in 
the scandal.* 

Thanks in part to his decisive han- 
dling of the scandal—and in part also 
to the diversion of Princess Anne's en- 
gagement—Prime Minister Edward 
Heath was in no danger of being un- 
seated because of the Lambton affair. 
Nonetheless, there. were rumors that 
trouble for his Conservative govern- 
ment might be brewing in the financial 
world. Last summer Home Secretary 
and Deputy Prime Minister Reginald 
Maudling was obliged to resign after po- 
lice launched an investigation into the 
affairs of an architect named John Poul- 
son, who had declared himself bankrupt 
with debts of $595,000. Maudling's as- 
sociation with Poulson was apparently 
innocent, but the harsh political reality 
was that he could not remain in the gov- 
ernment as Home Secretary while po- 
lice—under his jurisdiction—were look- 
ing into the case. 

Last month another financial scan- 
dal erupted in the wake of tax-fiddling 
accusations brought against Lonrho 
Ltd., a British-owned African conglom- 
erate. The dispute involved several 
high-ranking Conservative politicians, 
including former М.Р. and Defense 
Minister Duncan Sandys. It featured in- 
genious tax dodges such as paying huge 
executive emoluments into bank ac- 
counts in the tax haven of the Cayman 
Islands and rent-free accommodations 
for directors. More revelations touching 
on the seamier side of relations between 
business and government were being 
predicted in London. They could cause 
considerably more long-range difficul- 
ties for Heath than the coltish antics of 
a brace of aging aristocrats. 


Ы her, almost accidental victim of the affair 
ae БОШО Columnist Peregrine Wors- 
thorne, who was briefly suspended by the Daily 
Telegraph after he told a nac interviewer that 
the British public "didn't give a f— about the 
Lambton case, Worsthorne was soon back in print, 
but the paper advised him that for the next month 
he should not appear on television until after the 
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ITALY 


The Gentleman Fascist 


“Without a doubt it is a political tri- 
al, the biggest political trial to unfold 
in Italy since after the war. I am not ac- 
cused of having done anything, such as 
broken anybody's head, but only of hav- 
ing thought or said certain things. If 1 
get up and say ‘Viva il Duce! I can go 
to jail for twelve years. If a Socialist 
does it, nothing happens." 

The speaker was Giorgio Almi- 
rante, 58, the dapper chieftain of the 
far right, neo-Fascist Italian Social 
Movement (M.S.I.), the country's fourth 
largest political party. Two weeks ago, 
he was stripped of his parliamentary im- 
munity by an overwhelming vote of his 
fellow members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who were responding to a na- 
tionwide outcry against a wave of Fas- 
cist-inspired violence (TIME, May 21). 
As a result of the vote, Almirante may 
be tried for the constitutional crime of 
"reconstituting the Fascist Party." Pos- 
sible sentence: three to twelve years in 
prison. Last week TIME Correspondent 
Jordan Bonfante interviewed Almirante r^ 
in Rome. Bonfante's report: y 


His words seemed to convey the ut- 
most reasonableness. There was none 
of the jut-jawed belligerence of a Duce, 
none of the menacing rhetoric of a 
swaggering martinet. In fact, an ironic, 
Pirandellian sense of split realities was 
inescapable. Here was a former func- 
tionary of Benito Mussolini’s last gov- 
ernment denouncing the “totalitarian” у 
ways of contemporary Italy. BEC 


Almirante suggested that if he ever P 
goes to trial, he will turn the proceed- Я 
ings into a Roman circus. “I am going ET 
to call all the other [political] parties as * 
witnesses," he said, "because all of them А 


have collaborated with us at опе time 
or another.” While he did not minimize i 
the violence that provoked the parlia- 
mentary vote against him, he blamed 
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М.5.1. CHIEF ALMIRANTE с 
Threats of a Roman circus. 
idwar js 


а 
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most of it on leftists and the rest on an 
anti-M.S.]. conspiracy on the part of the 
government: “I have also accused the 
Ministry of the Interior itself of having 
organized the violence of those rightist 
groups, organized them against us. 

The action taken against him, Al- 
mirante is convinced, will backfire 
badly. If convicted, he said with a smile, 
he would accept his fate; he evidently 
envisions a useful kind of martyrdom. 
During his imprisonment, he pro- 
claimed, “Our battle, our movement, 
would become very much stronger." 

Is М.51. a Fascist organization? 
“We do not intend to separate ourselves 
from the movement of history," Almi- 
rante answered carefully. “I am inspired 
neither by Fascism nor by anti-Fascism. 
If Mussolini were alive today and said 
the things he used to say, he would make 
the Italians laugh." However, added AI- 
mirante, "if he were :alive today, he 
would be a post-Fascist like me, and he 
would say different things. Everything 
has changed. Do you want me to ap- 
pear оп the balcony and exhort the 
country to go to war? That's laughable 
now. But I do not spit on that past. 1 
am not ashamed of having lost the war. 
I did my duty, as so many did.” 


ARGENTINA 
EI Tio in Trouble 


Héctor Cámpora's first week as Ar- 
gentina’s new civilian President was 
marred by bloody rioting that left four 
dead and dozens wounded. Things have 
gone downhill since then. Despite his 
well-meaning efforts to chart a moder- 
ate direction for his new Peronist gov- 
ernment, Cámpora now seems to be on 
a collision course with the People's Rev- 


_ olutionary Army (ERP), 30,000 Trots- 
— kyite terrorists who are responsible for 


most of Argentina's recent wave of kid- 
napings and murders. 

Cámpora, whom Argentines have 
nicknamed “el Tío" (Uncle), is largely 
responsible for the confrontation. He 
made a fumbling attempt to laud right- 


_ wing montonero (meaning bushfighter) 
- guerrillas as a sort of Peronist resistance 
— vanguard, calling them “а marvelous 


youth movement which knew how to 


_ _ Meet violence with violence.” Thus he ` 


of rioting and looting, 
President Ale- 


jandro Lanusse was spat upon and An- 
tonio Cardinal Caggiano, the 84-year- 

old primate of Argentina, was jostled 

when demonstrators rocked his car. 


That night, 40,000 guerrilla sympa- 
reatened to storm Buenos 
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litical prisoners were pardoned. Campo- 
ta, who had promised conditional am- 
nesty, caved in. About 500 prisoners in 
ten jails were released. Among them: 
Carlos Maguid, a guerrilla who in 1970 
kidnaped and murdered former Pres- 
ident Pedro Aramburu. 

No sooner were the freed prisoners 
on the streets and vowing to “revenge 
the revolution” than a rumor spread 

* that more political prisoners were still 
inside Villa Devoto. With that, the 
crowd stormed the gates and the guards 
opened fire, leaving two dead, nine 
wounded. Their authority compro- 
mised, government officials subsequent- 


PERONISTS DEMONSTRATING AT CAMPORA INAUGURAL 
On a collision course with the left. 


ly found themselves in the ludicrous po- 
sition of having to haggle with all kinds 
of prisoners, including psychopathic 
murderers who demanded that they be ' 
released from a Buenos Aires asylum. 
As the situation deteriorated, 
Cámpora's guide and mentor, Juan 
Perón, issued a statement from Madrid 
rebuking both rightist “gorillas” and 
leftist “Trotskyites” for the violence, 
The ERP responded by calling on both 
Peronists and non-Peronists to “fight 
steadfastly for the socialist revolution” 
and accused the new government of “re- 
spectfully accepting a subordinate and 
capitalist system.” A 
That direct challenge was too much 
for the Cámpora government and its al- 
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COSTA RICA'S “PEPE” FIGUERES 
The investor's President? 


of it transferred by a bank with which 
Vesco has had extensive dealings. 

As news of Vesco's troubles—and 
of Don Pepe's relationship with the 
financier—spread through San José, the 
President went on the defensive. Don 
Pepe insisted that his relationship with 
Vesco had been strictly business. As 
long as the American breaks no Costa 
Rican law, Figueres sees no reason not 
to deal with him. He also explained, on 
a national-television broadcast, that the 
money deposited in his New York bank 
account was for such projects as sup- 
port for the Costa Rican National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a bank that helps 
artisans and small industries. 

Major Issue. According to the con- 
stitution, Figueres cannot succeed him- 
self when his term ends in May. But 
members of his National Liberation 
Party worry that his relationship- with 
Vesco will impair their chances in the 
national elections. Already the major is- 
sue in the campaign seems to be Vesco 
and "corruption." Many businessmen 
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acknowledge that wily Don Pepe can 
probably handle Vesco, but they fear 
that the enormous funds at the finan- 
cier's disposal could eventually over- 
whelm their nation. Asks one attorney: 
"Will Don Pepe's successor be able to 
control Vesco and his millions?" 


CHINA 


Down on the Farm with 
Marx and Mao 


Since coming to power in 1949, 
Mao Tse-tung has time and again ex- 
tolled the discipline to be learned from 
manual labor. Over the years, China has 
periodically conducted "down to the 
countryside" campaigns, in which mil- 
lions of city residents go off to work on 
farms for six months to three years or 
more. During the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, a party member's 
willingness to “integrate” himself with 
the masses by doing manual labor be- 
came a test of his ideological purity. 
Professors, government bureaucrats } 
and white-collar workers all spent time, 
often punitive, in what came to be called 23 
"May Seventh schools," combination | 
collective farms and political-indoctri- 
nation workshops that took their name 
from Mao's letter of May 7, 1966 to 
Lin Piao, then Minister of Defense. In 


the letter, Mao declared that “every field р 
of work should be made into a great =] 
school for revolutionization.” TIME’s E 
Diplomatic Editor Jerrold Schecter re- X 


cently visited a May Seventh school j 
near Peking. His report: З 4 


Slim green poplar saplings line the 
dirt road to the Hsuan Wu May Seventh 
Cadre School, 30 miles from Peking SP 
along the banks of the Tsao Pai River. ; 
Orchards of apples, pears and peaches 
are neatly marked off, surrounded by a 
fresh red brick wall. Rice shoots are be- 
ginning to sprout in well-irrigated fields, 
and the hogs are fattening. 

It seems like a typical commune, ex- 
cept that the farm hands are all from 
the city—200 schoolteachers, office | 
workers and party cadres who have ^ 
gone off to the countryside for six А 
months of consciousness raising, Chi- 
nese style. The encounter groups cen- 
ter about the works of Marx and Eng- 
els, Lenin, Stalin and Chairman Mao. 
Students are indoctrinated with the pre- 
vailing government positions, for exam- 
ple, on who is or is not imperialist (the - 
Russians are currently regarded as more _ 
imperialist than the U.S.). A kind of _ 
group therapy is offered in "struggle-- 
criticism" and "transformation ses- 
sions,” in which specific actions b 
ticipants are critically examined and. 
corrected. Above all, there are 
hours of hoeing, heaving manure 
helping inthe communal Kitchen. 

It is difficult to compare May Sev- 
enth schools to anything in the West 
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countries. Even the late Edgar Snow 
(The Long Revolution) found an Alice 
in Wonderland quality about the 
schools, calling them "reform schools 
for reformers.” With memories.of the 
Cultural Revolution fading fast,- the 
schools have become institutionalized. 
No longer does a suspect cadre get sent 
to one for an indeterminate stay to learn 
toserve the people. The tensions, as well 
as the physical abuses that Mao him- 
self lamented, have also ebbed. Today, 
May Seventh schools combine aspects 
of a Marxist religious retreat and a vol- 
untary labor camp. 

Some party cadres come to the 
School because it has been suggested in 
their group sessions at home that they 
can do with a little ideological honing. 
Others apply simply because they want 
to. "I think my Marxist-Leninist level 
is quite low," explains Chao Kuei-wu, 
46. "I need more practice in the fields 
to do more labor." Chao, who is mar- 
ried and has four children, receives his 
regular $35-a-month salary as the man- 
ager of a Peking canteen while attend- 
ing the May Seventh school. He goes 
home once a month for four days to 
visit his family. 

Small Bed. Life at the school is 
spartan. Ordinarily five cadres share a 
small concrete-floored room. Each per- 
son has a small bed and a towel, which 
hangs from .a clothesline stretched 
across the ceiling. The only decorations 
are the regulations and daily schedule 
pasted to the wall. There is a bookcase 
made from wooden boxes filled with 
Marx, Lenin and the collected works 
of Mao. A small table in the middle of 
the room serves as the study center. 

Students awaken at 6 a.m. and do 
their laundry and personal chores be- 

‘fore sitting down to a breakfast of 
steamed bread, porridge and tea. De- 
pending on weather and seasonal con- 
ditions, their days are about evenly di- 
vided between study sessions, field work 

- and paramilitary drills. After supper 

there are group activities such as sing- 
ing, dancing and cultural programs. 
Lights are out at 10 p.m. Men and wom- 
еп live separately. Asked if sex was ever 
a problem, one cadre laughed and said: 

_ “1 haven't heard of such a thing.” 

АП mistakes and shortcomings in 

Class consciousness are attributed to a 
lack of thorough study of Chairman 


of how poorer classes of Chinese have 
coped with their problems, f 

But in the main, therapy and self- 
knowledge come from physical labor. 
Chao says that he is bone-tired after a 
day weeding or planting rice, but he has 
found a new meaning to work, Adds 
_ Wang Tien-san, 44, head of the school’s 
. revolutionary committee: “By doing 
ysical labor, we maintain the true 
ling of the laboring people," 
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AFRICA 


Decade of Disunity 


The Organization of African Unity 
was founded in lofty (altitude 8,000 ft.) 
Addis Ababa in 1963 in a mood of high 
post-independence euphoria. Ethiopia's 
Emperor Haile Selassie described the 
O.A.U. as "a single African organiza- 
tion through which Africa's single voice 
may be heard, within which Africa's 
problems may be studied and resolved." 

Last week in Addis Ababa, repre- 
sentatives of O.A.U.’s 41 member states 
held their tenth anniversary summit 
meeting. Only 23 of the 41 heads of 
state appeared—a disappointing turn- 
out in light of earlier predictions that 
at least 35 would show. The city itself 
was spruced up as never before: flags 
snapped from street lamps, portraits of 
heads of state were posted in public 
squares, intricate displays of colored 
lights sparkled nearly ‘everywhere. 
Unfortunately, the bright welcoming 
facade presented by Ethiopia's imperial 
host did little to disguise O.A.U.'s per- 
sistent problems, which are remarkably 
similar to those of other international 
organizations. Ч 

Considering the continent's poten- 
tially divisive factors—thousands of 
tribes to which most Africans owe their 
first allegiance, lack of a common lan- 
guage or religion, the wild variety of 
governmental patterns that developed 
after liberation from colonial status 
—the mere fact that the O.A.U. has re- 
mained in existence for ten years is a 
tribute to African tenacity. Dedicated 
to unity, the organization has insisted 
on consensus. Given the size of its mem- 
bership, this rule hurts its effectiveness, 

As the summit got under way, agree- 
ment was easily reached on such non- 
sensitive issues as the annual denunci- 
ation of white racist regimes, the Tight 
of all members to extend their claim 
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ROLE KING ROCKS 70,000 OF HER HOME-TOWN SUBJECTS 


It is not unusual these -days for 
priests and nuns to get married, but to 
get married three times? That was the 
case with the Rev. Philip Berrigan, 49, 
and Sister Elizabeth McAlister, 33. They 
first Wed one another “in trust and grat- 
itude" in the spring of 1969. They were 
married again in January 1972 by "for- 
malizing" their vows in a Danbury, 
Conn., prison cell. When TIME report- 


| ed last week that they were about to be 


wed, Berrigan wasted no time denying 
the story as "absurd and untrue" on the 
ground that they were already married. 
Nonetheless, two days after his denial, 
the couple were legally wed in Mont- 
clair, N.J., by the Rev. Paul Mayer, an 
ex-monk who is also married. 


"THE WOMEN" SOCK AN 85-3 WIN TO THE MEN O 
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АП the best contempo- 
rary painters are Spanish: 
Joan Miró, Salvador Dali, 
the late Pablo Picasso and 
the late Juan Gris. Of these, 
the greatest is Dali. At least 
those are his opinions, de- 
livered during a speech en- 
titled “Velasquez and I" at 
the Prado. Madrid's alta so- 
ciedad was on hand—but 
museum authorities were 
not—for the vernissage of 
the only contemporary 
painting in the famous gal- 
lery: Dali's portrait of a 
lady riding a horse as in a 
surrealist’ dream. His sub- 
ject: Franco's granddaugh- 
ter Carmencita, Princess Alfonso de 
Borbón. 
a 

Before his expeditions to Iceland 
and Paris, Henry Kissinger tarried in 
Manhattan long enough to celebrate his 
50th birthday. TV's Barbara Walters 
toasted his contribution to Women's 
Lib. He has, she said, “made careers for 
countless women." Peter Peterson, for- 
mer Secretary of Commerce, claimed 
that he had seen Henry cross 1973 A.D. 
off an official document and write 50 
А.К. Peterson's remark, replied Kissin- 
ger, “illustrated the closeness and 
warmth that has characterized the 
White House." 

a 

The new Broadway hit The Chang- 
ing Room has an all-male cast and a 
sporting theme, The Women is quintes- 
sentially female and not Sporting at all. 
When the two troupes faced each other 
on a sunny baseball diamond in Central 
Park, the women won 85-3. Somehow 
the men could not get to first base with 
the likes of Alexis Smith and Myrna Loy. 
The Changing Room captain, Tony 
Winner John Lithgow, seemed to be ata 
loss for words: “The women were very 
fast and above all swift.” 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Odds Against Impeachment 


Will President Nixon be impeached 
or forced to resign because of Water- 
gate? Don't bet on it. Thats the cur- 
rent advice of Las Vegas Oddsmaker 
Jimmy the Greek Snyder. He estimates 
that the odds are 1,000 to 1 against im- 
peachment and a somewhat less stag- 
Bering 200 to 1 against resignation. 
Jimmy also says that the odds against 
convicting former Attorney General 
John Mitchell are 5 to 1. 

Still, times—and odds—change. In 
the winter of 1971-72, Jimmy was giv- 
ing 2-to-5 odds that Edmund Muskie 
would win the Democratic nomination. 
George McGovern? A 50-to-1 shot. 


Disneyland in Camelot? 


Just as the passage of time has some- 
what diminished John F. Kennedy's 
reputation, so has it dimmed enthusiasm 
for the library that is to be built in his 
name by 1976 in Cambridge, Mass. 
Gathering in Boston last week to un- 
veil a model of the complex, the Ken- 
nedy family faced the unthinkable: а 
large group of Massachusetts citizens 
who were plainly unhappy with them. 
Complained Father Richard Shmaruk, 
a priest who belongs to a task force that 
has been reviewing the design: “The 


aloofness of the complex and its im- 
pact on the community could produce 
a cross between Camelot and Disney- 
land in Haryard Square, and we just 
cannot afford that.” 

A monumental pyramid designed 
by I.M. Pei and largely financed by pub- 
lic contributions of $20 million, the li- 
brary is supposed to house a museum, 
an archive, an institute of politics and 
two theaters that will show a short film 
on J.F.K. Residents fear that millions 
of tourists in their Winnebagos will be 
attracted to the already clogged streets 
of Harvard Square. The library will also 
put more strain on a,city budget bur- 
dened with too many tax-exempt insti- 
tutions. Blacks complain that rocketing 
real estate values may force them out 
of their neighborhoods. 

The Kennedys are not yet planning 
any major modifications. But they are 
negotiating with Cambridge officials 
about adding a retail-apartment com- 
plex that would generate more revenue 
for the city, and possibly increasing 
parking space. (An earlier plan for an 
extensive underground garage has had 
to be abandoned because the 12-acre 
site, near the Charles River, has proved 
too soggy for the purpose.) As an ор- 
ponent of the library puts it: “Being 
good Massachusetts residents, I’m sure 
the Kennedys do not want people lying 
down before the bulldozers as if this 
were some urban renewal project.” 
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ting the Voter Backlash 


but they had begun to tire of the show. 
In his last term, he spent one out of 
every four days outside the city. Most 
of the time he was overseas, garnering 
publicity and decorations, and his wan- 
derings had become a joke. Cracked 
Bradley: “People ask why Yorty doesn’t 
go to Watts. But the mayor has an an- 
swer. He says that just as soon as Pan 
Am flies there, he'll go.” 

Yorty showed no awareness that 
people were fed up with growing pol- 
lution, traffic congestion and haphazard 
development. He continued to refer to 
environmentalists as “kooks.” When 
Bradley proposed a moratorium on 
highway building and the start of a rap- 
id transit system, Yorty objected that 
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THOMAS BRADLEY GIVING VICTORY SPEECH 


THREE-TIME MAYOR SAM YORTY AFTER HIS DEFEAT LAST WEEK 


Voters were turned off by the racial appeal. 


highways “really move a lot of auto- 
Miles en, efficiently." When Bradley 
urged a halt to drilling for oil on beach- 
es, Yorty replied: "We ought to do ev- 
erything we can to develop our oil" — 
Toward the end of the campaign, it 
was revealed that some of his aides had 
bought a $50,000 paid-up life insurance 
policy for him from campaign contri- 
butions. Yorty shrugged it off, saying 
that he had no control over campaign 
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finances. Voters, alarmed by the Wa- 
tergate scandal, were in no mood to put 
up with campaign-fund abuses—and 
the insurance policy was probably the 
death blow to Yorty's chances. ; 
Lagging in the polls in the final 
week, Yorty tried to repeat his 1969 
ploy of scaring voters away from Brad- 
ley because of the color of his skin. This 
time Bradley was much less vulnerable. 
Campus and ghetto rioting. which had 
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Standing for law-and-order. 


so alarmed Californians four years ago, 
had subsided, and Bradley was not per- 
ceived as a threat. Yorty sent out a blitz 
of letters crudely proclaiming: “The 
black bloc vote went massively for 
Bradley in the primary. Radical ele- 
ments could control our police depart- 
ment and city services.” 

Even in the conservative San Fer- 
nando Valley, an area that Yorty had 
carried heavily in 1969, voters were re- 
pelled by the racial appeal. It was, said 
a commentator, “Yorty’s last tango.” 

When the returns were in, Yorty’s 
Strategists admitted that they had bad- 
ly blundered. Said Ed Ziegler, a Yorty 
campaign coordinator: “The old black- 
radical cries about Bradley were not 
working. To voters he was looking whit- 
er and whiter all the time.” Before Yorty 
conceded defeat, he declared: “The 
change will be very radical, and there 
will be a lot of people who wish they 
went to vote.” Replied Bradley: “If you 
mean а mayor who works 14 hours a 
day and earns his paycheck, that would 

‘be a radical change." 

‘Diligence in office is what Bradley 
Promised voters, and if his past is an in- 
dication, he will do as he pledged. “I 
am basically a ca 
man,” he says. His is the typical up-by- 
the-bootst aps story, black or white. He 
was born in Calvert, Texas, a dusty town 


ing height (6 ft. 4 in.), he became a foot- 
ball.and track star. He took racial Slurs 
їп stride, Recalls Robert Carter, a land- 


with him: “Even when they spit on him, 


he wouldn’t Say anything, He was | 
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completely at with 
himself." 

While at U.C.L A. on an 
athletic scholarship, Bradley 
dated Ethel Arnold, whom 
he later married (they have 
two grown daughters). He 
joined the Los Angeles po- 
lice force, where he acquired 
a reputation for outtalking 
and outrunning offenders but 
not roughing them up. His 
style was to conciliate. In his 
later years on the force, he 
worked in community rela- 
tions, trying to bridge the 
growing gap between the 
cops and the ghetto. In the 
evenings, he managed to earn 
a law degree. After leaving 
the department in 1961, he 
ran for the city council in 
his racially mixed neighbor- 
hood; he won and has stayed 
in the 15-member council 
ever since. He always seems 
to be the same man under 
апу conditions, representing, 
says an admirer, the “black 
sliver of the white puritan ethic.” 

The question is whether Bradley can 
deliver on many of his specific cam- 
paign promises. The Los Angeles may- 
or's Office is one of the weakest among 
the nation’s big cities because much of 
his power is parceled out to other au- 
thorities that set policy in important 
areas: education, transportation, pollu- 
tion control. 

Limiting Growth. Bradley intends 
to expand his powers and use Oppor- 
tunities that Yorty overlooked, remind- 
ing his commissioners of his big elec- 
tion mandate. He has called for the 
crash development of detoxification 
centers for drug addicts, the use of vol- 
unteer community patrols to curb street 
crime and gang violence in schools and 
the setting up of an ombudsman to ini- 
tiate public hearings and investigations. 

Bradley's first priority is to build the 
rapid transit system that auto-happy, 
smog-ridden Los Angeles lacks. “I al- 
ready have my shovel," he says, vow- 
ing to begin construction within 18 
months. He is willing to start with a 
piecemeal system. “We could use rail 
to begin with and then go on to the more 
Sophisticated 21st century types of 
transportation as they are developed,” 

Through zoning changes, he also in- 
tends to limit the growth of the city’s 
Population (currently almost 3,000,000) 
to a maximum of 4,000,000, instead of 
the 10 million that some overly enthu- 
Siastic boosters contemplate. He will ask 
for a new master plan to prevent over- 
development of the endangered Santa 
Monica Mountains. He hopes that his 
national prominence will attract the 
State and federal funds that he sorely 
needs, Unlike his predecessor, he ‘does 
not plan to make so many trips out of 
the city for help or publicity. Let the 
world come to Tom Bradley—and may- 
be it will. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Of Memory and National Security 


Ever since the Watergate scandal broke 
wide open, it had seemed probable that 
Nixon's former closest aides, John D 
Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman, knew 
as many of the secrets of the sordid af- 
fair as anyone else. Last week both men 
stepped forward for the first time to de- 
fine their own roles in a small but cru- 
cial aspect of the case. Testifying be- 
fore a Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee on their dealings with the CIA. 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman proved 
short on memory but very long on de- 
votion to national security as a justi- 
fication for their actións—clearly tak- 
ing their cue from the President's own 
curious and unsettling manifesto of the 
week before. 

Ehrlichman had been accused in 
previous Senate testimony of ordering 
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that defense, he seemed to be prepar- 
ing a fall-back position in case his mem- 
ory was later refreshed. Hypothetically 
entertaining the notion that he might 
have called the CIA on Hunts behalf 
but forgotten about it, Ehrlichman said, 
“It must have been the first and only 
time I did so without presidential di- 
rection, and apparently at the request 
of someone else who phoned me or 
came to see me in California [San Cle- 
mente] to ask me to do so.” 

The following day, Marine Corps 
Commandant General Robert E. Cush- 
man. Jr., the former deputy director of 
the CIA and the man who had impli- 
cated Ehrlichman originally, reaffirmed 
his recollection that Ehrlichman had in- 
structed him to help Hunt. Daily CIA 
staff notes proving his contention, Cush- 


Security Blanket 


CIA assistance for E. Howard Hunt Jr., 
a White House “plumber” who, after re- 
ceiving such aid, helped engineer the 
burglary of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychia- 
trist's office. Both Ehrlichman and Hal- 
deman had also been accused by for- 
mer CIA officials of obstructing the FBI's 
investigation of Watergate. Specifically, 
they were said to have asked the CIA of- 
ficials to get in touch with FBI Acting Di- 
rector L. Patrick Gray Ш and tell him 
to go easy in his investigation on the 
ground that his agency's probe might 


man said, had been turned over to the 
"necessary congressional committees." 
Both Ehrlichman and Haldeman re- 
sponded to the second allegation being 
investigated by the subcommittee—the 
attempt to use the CIA in the Watergate 
cover-up—by insisting that that had not 
been their intention. They readily ad- 
mitted that they did instruct CIA Dep- 
uty Director Vernon Walters to warn 
Gray that his agency's Watergate inves- 
tigation might blow the cover of CIA op- 
eratives. But they claimed they did so 


at the specific request of President Nix- 
on, and for legitimate reasons. Picking 
up the Presidents national-security 
theme, Ehrlichman said that "such 
questions had to be asked and answered; 
in the national interest." 

Such was Nixon's concern, said 
Ehrlichman, that even after the two top 
CIA officials had assured the White 
House that no CIA operations were en- 
dangered, "the President told me then 
that he still personally believed and 
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expose CIA operations. : 

In a courtly, low-keyed soliloquy, 
Ehrlichman tried his best to brush away 
both accusations. He claimed he had no 
idea who had requested CIA assistance 
for Hunt, but said he was sure it had 
not been himself. Or rather, he was al- 
most sure. “The best I can say to help 
the committee,” said Ehrlichman, "is 
that ао not recall doing so, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of the matter do 
not argue that I did.” Even in making 
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feared that the FBI investigation might 
harm the agency. He said he believed 
the CIA would be making a mistake if 
it pretended an investigation would not 
disclose some of its current operations. 

Nixon also told him, he said, that he 
hoped the CIA officers were “not cov- 
ering up for their subordinates.” : 

Small Sample. The most visible in- 
vestigators of Watergate—the members 
of the Senate Select Committee on Pres- 
idential Campaign Activities—were re- 
cessed all last week, but Chairman Sam 
Ervin Jr. had apparently taken his 
work home with him. After thumbing 
through the papers that former Pres- 
idential Counsel John W. Dean III had 
removed from his White House office, 
and specifically examining documents 
spelling out the Administration’s 1970 
blueprint for increased surveillance of 
domestic dissidents and agitators, Ervin 
accused the architects of the Admin- 
istration’s program of “a Gestapo men- 
tality.” The usually soft-spoken Senator 
from North Carolina declared that “it 
would be a great shock to the Amer- 
ican people” if the documents were re- 
leased and the public were to learn the 
details of the domestic spy operations 
that Nixon had requested. According to 
Dean, who is hoping for total immu- 
nity in exchange for his testimony (see 
Tue Law), the documents are but a 
small sample of the kind of information 
he possesses. 

Ervin is preparing to present the full 
1970 Administration spy proposal to his 
committee, urging his colleagues to pub- 
lish it in its entirety. It seems more and 
more likely that the White House 


The agent who had planted the mike in 
the target office had tested the key, so 
the first barrier would yield. But the lock 
on the office door was a later model 
—pin and tumbler—and they would 
have to make its key on the spot ... 
“All right,” Peter said сигу, “I don't 
want heroes, just the contents of the 
safe." 


. At first glance, this description of 
the espionage burglary of a government 
Office building, contained ina yellowing 
1965 paperback called On 
Hazardous Duty, might seem 
to be a rather ordinary expe- 
rience in the life of Асе CIA 
Agent Peter Ward, A e star 
of a series of fictional thrillers 
by David St. John, Ward has 
had far more exciting adven- 
tures. There was the time, for 
instance, when he was assigned 
to verify the identity- of the 
man with the scarred face who 
© was returning from 20 years 
in Soviet slave labor camps to 
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d had concentrated far 
] opponents of the Ad- 
enemies of the 


plumbers took 
1970 report an 
more on polne. 
inistration than оп 
ШШ шту Among those targeted for bur- 
glary, TIME learned last week, was 
Washington, D.C.’s Brookings Institu- 
tion, a prestigious, liberal-oriented 
research center that often produces 
position papers differing with Admin- 
istration policies; but apparently the 
burglary was never carried out. How- 
ever, the FBI was investigating the pos- 
sibility that Hunt and Liddy had bur- 
glarized the New York offices of the 
NAACP. Legal Defense Fund just days 
after breaking into the Los Angeles of- 
fice of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. ge: 
As the Watergate investigations 
have accelerated, Justice Department 
prosecutors have increasingly felt the 
need to quiz the President directly. The 
possibility of issuing a subpoena to the 
President was entertained as early as 
May 16 by Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Henry E. Petersen, then in charge of 
the case. That same question now has 
to be reconsidered by Special Prosecu- 
tor Archibald Cox. Indeed, Cox will 
have to grapple with Nixon’s entire na- 
tional-security defense, which, if ac- 
cepted, would go far to undermine the 
prosecutors’ case;against Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman for obstructing justice. 
When the grand jury prosecutors’ 
desire to question the President became 
known last week, White House Press 
Secretary Ronald Ziegler replied that 
the President would not testify either 
in person or in writing, claiming that 
for him to do so would be “constitu- 


E. Howard Hunt, Master Storyteller 


his own and wound up in “а wild round 
of I Spy, featuring Koto-playing gei- 
shas, Chi-Com masters, and a beautiful 


Nipponese belle who's simply murder : 


in the bath." Hazardous Duty's - 
Ty scene is of special ines eee 
to readers who know that Author Da- 
vid St. John is really Е. Howard Hunt 
the convicted Watergate conspirator 

During the past 30 years, 20 of them 
Spent working for the cla, Hunt has 
managed to write no fewer than 47 nov- 
els under a string of Pen names: John 
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PRESIDENT NIXON'S OCEANSIDE WESTERN WHITE HOUSE IN CALIFORNIA 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mysteries of San Clemente 


The Santa Ana Register, a conservative 
daily in California's Orange County, 
caused quite a stir last month. It report- 
ed that federal investigators were look- 
ing into whether President Nixon had 
used as much as $1,000,000 in unre- 
ported 1968 campaign contributions to 
buy his opulent San Clemente estate. 
The White House instantly denounced 
the report as “totally unfounded” and 
promised to supply a full explanation 
within 24 hours. 


the Hunt style (“He was back, as the 
saying went, to square one”), but it is a 
notch above his usual work. Hunt's hero 
this time is ex-CIA Agent Neal Thorpe, 
who returns to the spy game to save 
Werber's beautiful stepdaughter Anna- 
lise (who knows too much). He loves es- 
pionage (^He was alive again") but 
loathes politics. When Thorpe snorts in 
disgust at a mere mention of the U.N., 
his mysterious CIA boss, "the man called 
Smith,” replies: “I may agree with your 
appraisal of the U.N., but so long as 
our government counts it a worthwhile 
forum, I feel bound to do so too.” Hunt 
describes the CIA as "grown old and cau- 
tious, prim, reliant on technology far 
more than human beings." 

In the end, after a web of plots and 
counterplots, the mission fails, and An- 
nalise decides to go home again and 
keep her mouth shut about her wicked 
stepfather. "God damn you!" cries 
Thorpe, who is facing a murder charge 
on her account. Everybody loses, con- 
cludes Hunt, "except Klaus Werber, 
who was, as the saying went, home 
free." - : 

` The book is dedicated to Hunt's 
wife Dorothy (723 years, three months 


` and one day”), who was killed in a plane 


crash last December while taking 
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The statement was finally released | 
eleven days later—but was so full of ! 
complex figures and tortured explana- 
tions that it raised many questions. It 
did reveal that the President had bor- 
rowed $625,000 from a friendly indus- 
trialist in connection with the purchase; 
that Nixon bought the property and lat- 
er sold an interest in part of it to a still 
unnamed investment company; and 
that he ultimately made a good deal for 
himself. The industrialist-lender was 


$10,000 in $100 bills to Chicago. Hunt 
also credits his wife with suggesting the 
book's ending. On the way to the air- 
port for the fatal flight, he says, "she 
told me that the original ending was just 
too pat, that the good guys won too eas- 
ily. She said, "The evildoers of the world 
are not always punished, sometimes the 
son of a bitch gets away with it and the 
good people don't. I dropped her off, 
thought about it and decided she was 
right. I was sitting at the typewriter, 
making the changes in the ending as she 
suggested, when my son told me about 
the crash. It was her final contribution 
to my writing.” 
a 

Hunt may be in Danbury prison 
awaiting final sentencing, but he has 
suddenly become a fairly hot literary 
property. Besides the new novel, he has 
a nonfiction account of the Bay of Pigs | 
—in which he was involved—comi 
out in the fall, and his publishers а 
after him to write a book about 
tergate as soon as he can. His current 
erary plans are unknown, but 
months ago, not long before hi 
prison, he expressed the desi 
to Tossa, on Spain’s Casta Bra ‹ 
a book about an ex-U.S. jailbird who is 
looking for peace.” 


Robert Abplanalp, the aerosol spray- 
valve tycoon. Still another of Nixon’s 
helpful millionaire friends, C. Arnholt 
Smith, gained unwonted attention last 
week. He was in deep trouble with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Internal Revenue Service (see 
Economy & BUSINESS). 

As the White House tells it, Nixon 


and Wife Pat took a fancy in 1969 to may Оо 
the ten-room, Spanish-style house in oosting the pri y p à 
San cn the late millionaire sky-high. But, says Carlyle, I've seen named investment compa lan 
real estate developer Henry Hamilton only one other deed like it, апа that was est in the trust. 
Cotton liked to entertain his fellow for Disneyland. 


Democrats. once including Franklin 
Roosevelt. The Nixons wanted only the 
house and a parcel of 5.9 acres, but the 
Cotton heirs insisted on selling the en- 
tire property, covering 24.6 acres. To 
swing the deal, the Nixons agreed to 


pay $1.4 million, with $400,000 in cash investment company set up by Mr. Ab- 
and a $1,000,000 mortgage. planalp.” In this deal, Abplanalp wiped 

For the cash, Nixon borrowed heavy- ош ,the $625,000 debt and took over Cotton estate, the White House st 
mortgages totaling another $624,000. saying that the President would WF. 


ily from Abplanalp. In 1970 he took a 
second loan from Abplanalp after buy- 
ing a small adjacent parcel of land. The 
two loans put the President in debt to 


promissory notes at 8% interest. 

This transaction raised some still 
unanswered questions. 
First, why were details of the pur- 


The President's 
Quiet Creditor 


He likes to call himself “Big Al.” He is 
a beefy, publicity-shy, self-made mil- 
lionaire. He is also a personal financier 
to President Nixon. This man, Robert 
Н. Abplanalp, 51, has found himself in- 
creasingly in the public eye—a position 
he ordinarily avoids—since it was 
learned that he lent $625,000 toward 
Nixon's purchase of property in San 
Clemente. How did Abplanalp become 
the President's silent business partner 
and what holds their relationship 
together? 
a 
Abplanalp (the name is pronou 
Ab-plan-alp and means OMS 
man "from flat mountain") has long 
had a taste for conservative causes and 
candidates. He was a strong Nixon sup- 
porter їп the 1960 campaign, but the 
two men did not meet until 1963, when 
Nixon moved to Manhattan to prac- 
tice law. In a restaurant, Abplanalp 
went up to shake Nixon’s hand and 
said that he thought Nixon had been 
robbed” in the 1960 election. The two 
struck up a friendship, and Nixon start- 
ed going on vacation retreats to Ab- 
planalp's private island in the Bahamas 
f Grand Cay. Nixon's law firm also be- 
` gan to represent Abplanalp's business 
Precision Valve Corp., in its dealings 
overseas. 
__ Several times a year the two men 
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the President to be so deeply indebted (оп. Meanwhile, as long ag 
to one businessman? According to the company does not take for 
White House, Nixon paid back the loans develop the balance of th 
in December of 1970, by selling 18.7 Nixons enjoy the benefit of 

acres of the San Clemente land to “an buffer zone, at no cost to thee 


In effect that meant Abplanalp paid only about five acres. And а; | 
$1,249,000 to the Nixons for the 18.7 last October, John Ehrlichman thes 
acres—just about the going rate for such . Presidents Domestic Affairs. id 


Abplanalp for $625,000, on personal property. 


Nixons were left with the house and the ing for a buyer for the land—the çi 
remaining 5.9 acres at a net cost of only land that the White House now сій 
$251,000, plus $123,514 in improve- he sold in 1970. | 
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AIR FORCE COLONEL THEODORE GUY 
"Certain people talked." 


making antiwar statements were told 
to taper off and eventually to desist 
completely. 

Yet eight men,* according to Guy 
and other former prisoners, continued 
to make statements and otherwise col- 
laborate. Guy asserts that these men 
failed to adhere to the code of conduct, 
undermined efforts of fellow prisoners 
to set up an organization, and sought 
the cooperation of their fellow prison- 
ers in collaboration. As a result, they al- 
legedly secured favors—including beer, 
peanuts and popcorn, and trips to Ha- 
noi. Guy said that partly because “cer- 
tain people talked," he was beaten by 
guards—"I had some teeth knocked out 
and I had my stomach muscles kicked 
loose." АП eight of the men he has ac- 
cused, said Guy, disrupted his command 
by failure to cooperate, and also by re- 
vealing what he was doing to organize 
the prisoners and by running their own 
counter-organization. 

Forgive and Honor? Many former 
P.O.W.s and their wives voiced approv- 
al of the pressing of the charges, 
though some Pentagon and State De- 
partment officials had urged Guy not 
to do so. The Secretaries of the Army 
and the Navy will now decide wheth- 
er the charges merit courts-martial. 
Most of the accused themselves ex- 
pressed surprise on hearing of the 
charges; at least two cf them voiced 
public denials. They had relied on for- 
mer Defense Secretary Melvin Laird's 
promise to "forgive and honor" re- 
turned P.O.W.s: Two men had been tak- 
ing steps to re-enlist, until Guy's charg- 
es hit them. One of these men, Private 
Frederick Elbert of Brentwood, L.l., 
made a telling remark: “Colonel Guy 
has been through a hell of a lot—and 
so have the rest of us.” 


2 arines: Sergeant Abel Kavanaugh, Staff 

Se Alans Riate and Private Frederick El- 

bert: and five Army men: Specialist Four Michael 

Р. Branch, Staff Sergeant Robert Chenoweth, Staff 

Sergeant James A. aly Jr., Staff Sergeant King 
- Rayford Jr. and Staff Sergeant John А. Young. 
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and wait for change, © 


Life with Father 


While controversy swirls around the 
conduct of a few former prisoners of 
war, the vast majority of the 680 re- 
turned P.O.W.s continue to settle into 
the routine of free life. For most, the 
past three months have been a difficult 
lime of readjustment and reacceptance. 
To find out what that period has been 
like, TIME Correspondent Philip Taub- 
man repeatedly visited Air Force Lieut. 
Colonel Kenneth North and his family 
in Wellfleet, Mass. Taubman’s report: 


At first, it is hard to tell that Ken 
North, now 43, has been away for 6% 
years in North Viet Nam. When Nan- 
cy, 14, and Jodi, 15, bring their report 
cards home from school, they sit ex- 
pectantly next to their father as he ex- 
amines the grades. Amy, 11, tugs at 
Dad's sleeve, pleading for permission to 
take her sunflower seedlings on the 
Norths’ Florida vacation “to see how 
they grow." Before dinner, Cindy, at 17 
the eldest of the four daughters, discuss- 
es her plans for an evening out. “Г won't 
be too late," she promises. 

But just beyond the table talk and 
the girls’ tickling attacks on Ken, there 
is a world of rediscovery in this house, 
a father getting to know his wife and 
children, a family learning to be a fam- 
ily again. “The kids are going 90 m.p.h. 
and I’m going ten,” says Ken. “Its 
hard understanding a 17-year-old high 
school senior when you last knew her 
as a grade school child.” 

The shocks of re-entry hit Ken ev- 
ery day. “We've had dinner discussions 
when the girls used such vivid language 
that I was at a loss about how to clean 
it up," he jokes. His eleven-year-old lec- 
tures him on Women’s Liberation. “She 
tells me how she is a person and has to 
be able to express herself,” he says in 
disbelief. In prison, he once took a vow 
that he would never let long-haired boys 
into his house. Now, he admits, "well, 
they've come and they ve stayed." 

The accommodation has to work 
both ways. Ken says, "I don't want them 
to pity me, and I don't want them to 
think "Daddy's home again and he's go- 
ing to crack the whip. 1 never want 
them to think "Why doesn't he go back 
to Viet Мат?” When the girls once 
asked him whether he was tortured, he 
said "Yes," and the family left it at that. 

The comely housewife Ken left be- 
hind has helped organize P.O.W. wives, 
and she now is a selectwoman of her 
town. Before Ken's return, she worried 
that she would be reluctant to give up 
the responsibilities she had taken on in 
his absence. Instead she finds she 
"this tremendous sense of relief, The: 
no longer a void to fill.” pe 
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LIEUT. COLONEL NORTH & DAUGHTERS 
Learning to be a family again. 


was in prison, he occasionally thought 
about the two homes һе might own. 
"Now," he says, "I've discovered I can't 
afford those dreams and plans. Inflation 
has been so staggering I can’t even 
equate my income with the cost of liy- 
ing and be confident Ill have any money 
left at the end of the month.” 

As part of his six-month leave, 
North took his family to Walt Disney 
World in Florida. Watching his children 
dash from Mr. Toad’s Wild Ride to the 
Mad Tea Party, he kept wondering 
“What would the North Vietnamese 
think of this place? They wouldn’t be- 
lieve it!” 

Ken plans to stay in Wellfleet for a 
while, though home is a house that he 
had never seen until a few months ago. 
When he returns to duty in August, he 
and his family will move to Newport, 
R.L, where Ken will enroll at the Na- 
val War College for eleven months to 
advance toward his ultimate goal; the 
command of a fighter wing. Then, per- 
haps in ten more years, he wants to re- 
tire to Wellfleet. 

On these spring afternoons, Ken and 
his golden retriever Willie walk for 
miles along the empty beach. “I love 
the sky and the sea,” Says Ken. "I can't 
get enough of them after all those years 
in a dark cell." He muses on the fact 
that people in Wellfleet often salute 
each other: *Have a nice day." "I can't 
help having a nice day!" he exclaims. 
"I've never been happier in my life," 

As a prisoner, North dreamed of 
how “I'd get everyone to sit down and 
tell me everything that happened while 
I was gone—things like asking Cindy 
about her first love.” Now, he says, af- 
ter thumbing through a stack of snap- 

shots taken when he was away, “I'm not 
going to do that. I’m not going to look 
back and feel sorry for myself. I say, 


let's go from here." 
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Life without Father 


When the Communists released the 
names of their prisoners—and MORE 
prisoners themselves—the families of 
1,340 men had to bear а shock: those 
1.340 were still officially listed as miss- 
ing in action. Legally, the M.L.A.s are 
still alive. but their wives and children 
live in a limbo of both legal and per- 
sonal uncertainties. Last week a salute 
to veterans was held at the Cotton Bowl 
in Dallas. Such public celebrations serve 
only to intensify the anguish of M.I.A. 
wives, and some stayed away. One such 
wife, interviewed by TIME's Joseph J. 
Kane, is Peggie Duggan of El Paso. 


"I ran into the worst emotional 


‘bump when the lists of prisoners came 


out,” says Peggie Duggan. “I was real- 
ly expecting a big list. My antenna was 
up. Then I watched the P.O.W.s return 
on television. I don’t know—I couldn't 
stay away—it was like a bird being hyp- 
notized by a snake. 

“Now, whenever I see a returned 
P.O.W. I bite my cheek inside, and then 
I know I won't cry. Whenever you hear 
certain songs, you know you've had it. 
I come home and play the piano or the 
organ: I play a lot of Bach—oh, do І 
play alot of Bach." 

Peggie Duggan, a handsome bru- 
nette of 34, lives with her two children 
in a large house atop Mount Franklin 
overlooking El Paso. It is elegantly fur- 
nished with Persian rugs, brass candle- 
sticks and French Provincial chairs. On 
New Year's Eve in 1971 Peggie Dug- 
gan received an unexpected visit from 
an Air Force major with a grim mes- 
sage: the F-4D jet fighter flown by her 
husband, Major William Young Dug- 
gan, 38, had been shot down that same 
day over the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos. 
It was his second combat tour in Viet 
Nam, his 454th combat mission—and 
in the 17 months since then nothing has 
bren peard about him. 
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-beauty contests, minor league baseball 


games or a month-long visit to the fam- 
ily ranch near Austin. But Peggie Dug- 
gan lives with the reality that her hus- 
band may never be found. At first she 
kt E as it was, not moving. 
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;Uncommonness of Common Sense 


‘nds of senses: physical, common and non-. fought by parents and school systems. Meanwhile, VD reach- 


ter sare Te and abused) by everyone. The last has be- es epidemic proportions. The crucial moral clash over abor- 
is ШЕ of infants, absurdists and politicians. And tion’ has drowned out a much saner debate: how to develop 
(9 prop idle? Strung between the poles of the super- a safe, certain contraceptive that the world will use. 
Ane occult, it suffers from disuse and neglect. ITEM: Relevance. The activist '60s are vanishing from 
M 


Meesalongwithit. — history with remarkable velocity. The good, it seems, is in- 
psu a time when native intelligence was the sa- terred with their banes. The evil lives on in the name of "rel- 
pes virtue. When Citizen Tom Paine wished toin- еуапсе.” Under that umbrella huddle the artifices of mis- 
Ee en; he titled his pamphlet Common Sense.  education—the dropping of the classics, history curriculums = 
у amin Franklin made a career of common that rewrite or annihilate the past, “soul studies.” All con- 
„d was a seed catalogue of utilitarian phi-  tzibute to an atmosphere hostile to knowledge. True learn- 
The used key is always bright”). By the early 19th ing is concerned with the unfamiliar—the "irrelevant" made 
pe Tocqueville noted that Poor Richard had gone comprehensible. The student who looks for relevance sel- 
"Without ever having taken the trouble to define the dom learns that it sits neglected in the chronicles and studies 


tim Я » А « LEES ET d 

S sd philosophical method," he wrote, Americans are of individuals and societies that passed this way long ago. 

г that coesion of one, common to the whole people" — . ITEM: The Drug Culture. Disturbed by the encroaching 

Ore, but "ъъ method: shrewd conclusion based on empirical ob- headlines, Americans have condemned, with justifiable ran- 
3 1 


nnot (ар fain. What the eyes could see, the wits could solve. At cor, youth’s indiscriminate use of uppers and downers. At 
cry.” [йо the Darwinian revolu- кікнизваво the same time, adults assure them- 
little chang diver Wendell Holmes assured selves that trouble ends at a bottle of | 
"It дерг утеп: “Science ts a first-rate Quaalude, that sleep is contained in 
and I’m poof furniture for a man's upper- Seconal, that energy can be stimulated 
marry us Wes, if he has common-sense on — with a few wisely chosen compounds. 
' She canifrund floor.” Common sense, it would seem, often 
iven uph iin ће 20th century, that floor stops at the family medicine cabinet. 
о install гг cluttered with the jargon and ITEM: Uselessness. “If youth 
band's meprcof specialists and experts. Oc- knew, if age could” runs the ancient 
oncommitially, a native wit would appear folk observation. Today age knows, 
ıt опе (00 6 lionized for his logic— Will but is shunted aside, forced to retire 
Xt that | alex for example, or for that mat- before it is ready, made to feel super- 
grasping fg: Spock, who shrewdly titled his fluous and wasteful. Youth can, but 
юте The Common Sense also sits outside the system, uncertain 
„s and togii Baby and Child Care. But by of its identity or purpose. Native wit 
he full о 10у, sense was no longer com- would dictate that these groups profit 
e can md мау ће Атегїсап public can from consultation, that new ‘and use- 
can only f Eaidated by those who ask Chi- ful energies could benefit a third party 
start allow $ question: “Who you gonna —the rest of the country. Instead, age 
ème or your own eyes?” and youth remain segregated and rest- 
vie TM: The Energy Crisis. As ev- ; less. And their problems lie unsolved 
if knows, automobiles, not na- BACK-COUNTRY SAGE ABE MARTIN and burgeoning. 
Ж | sland accused of the abuse ITEM: Pollution. The use of “im- 
| (65% of American workers inefficiently drive to proved” chemicals exacts a usurious price. Clothes are more 
bus of them sans passengers). Common sense, ‘immaculate, but rivers are dirtier. Insecticides help fruit to 
И... Cate new attention—and funding—for rail- ripen undisturbed, but as insects die, so do birds and fish and 
à £s and subways. Instead, the House of Representa- mammals. Preservatives give packaged food a longer shelf 
4 Bie ae used to allow new funds for mass transit. life, but they may also cause disease. As the latter-day Poor 
А {ы ا‎ Supplies dwindle, new appliances are cre- Richard, Barry Commoner, has SONU, “There is no such 
"ok bs ponds Among other concerned legislators, thing as a free lunch." Nonetheless, that illogical meal re- 
jio son concludes; “We need to ask whether mains the most actively sought of all contemporary national 
Ts у the hills in Appalachia to air-condition goals. (On the other hand, the parena naturalists attack the 
Mouselves in New York. We need to ask whether we machine as a malignant monster—though, if pollution is ever 
: n In hock to Middle East sheikdoms to keep to be overcome, it э рЫ By pa but by коозу 
ed, nor Bas-hungry cars." As yet, Americans have The list of sanel А a ae $ теша, еп es After 
R even asked, those sensible questions. years of generously fun е Аш SS pundits announce what 
Rey oj nd and Reducing. After half a year, Dr. the canny observer has rene uded without aid: that airports + 
Weight ОЛ remains a nonfiction bestseller. Man- have grown less efficient, x example, Ог. that the poor are 
Tod Americans still seek an easy way to play more victimized by crime than the middle class. Specializa- 
© and she are assured that eggs are good; tion, abstraction and rhetorical overkill—all have made na- 
gra hed that calories don't count; before that tive wit afraid to show its face. Political candidates no longer 
feni] Pefruit or fish diets, Only the commonsen- employ the folk idiom in their speeches, Humorists rarely 
wi; Vê Concluded that the less they eat, the the short, acute idiom of Lincoln, Twain—or a Hoosier c: 
po T that the more they exercise, the more — icaturist named Kin Hubbard. A pity. In the voice of Al 
Maise anowmobiles and golf carts do a brisk busi- Martin, а wise 09 тшшщ Hubbard once cracked: ers 
"mplo nd Dr. Atkins are enjoying their best years; some folks standin behind th? President that ough 
i) bug, New electric reducing machines—which, around where he kin watch em.” No matter how infor 
ex ТО the energy crisis consultants, how great its G.N.P., a country witho 
Toda tis arena has never been famous for logic kind of wit is an underprivileged nation. That's only 
Surdities bloom anew. Sex education is common sense. a Stefan Kanfer 
See CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar з 
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Cuban Doctors’ Dilemma 


Raimundo López, a Havana physi- 
cian, was more interested in practicing 
medicine than politics. But once Fidel 
Castro came to power in Cuba, López 
found himself unable to separate the 
two. When he refused to join the Com- 
munist Party, he lost his job at Havana's 
Calixto García Hospital. His position 
was further undermined when his wife's 
brother was killed as he sought asylum 
ata foreign embassy. Finally López ap- 
plied for permission to leave Cuba, was 
allowed to emigrate in 1969. and after 
an eight-month stopover in Mexico; 
arrived in the U.S. in 1970. 

López. now 52, is just one of more 
than 2,000 physicians who have fled the 
country since Castro's takeover. Most 
of them, like López, came to the U.S., 
where they were free to do almost any- 
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thing—except be doctors. Stymied by 
state licensing laws affecting foreigners 
who are not trained in the U.S., many 
able Cuban physicians had to take jobs 
as waiters, elevator operators or, if they 
could overcome language barriers and 
prejudice, medical technicians. There is 
a way out of the Cuban doctors dilem- 
ma, however, and López, like many of 
his countrymen before him, is trying to 
pursue it. He will soon take an exam- 
ination established for all doctors 
trained. abroad—and already has an 
offer to practice his profession in Okla- 
homa if he passes. - 

What enabled López to prepare for 
the tough national exams is a Univer- 
sity of Miami program that was estab- 
lished in 1961 especially for Cuban phy- 
sicians. The twelve-week program is 
essentially a refresher course for those 
who have already practiced medicine 
in their own countries. Students are giv- 
en six hours of medical instruction 
daily, bringing them up to date on the 
latest developments in preventive med- 
icine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics and 
gynecology, and basic sciences. The 
course also provides six hours of Eng- 
lish instruction weekly; the exams are 
phrased only in English. 

Directed by Dr. Rafael Peñalver, 
who is himself an exile and a graduate, 
the Miami program has been expanded 
to include doctors from 19 other Latin 
American, as well as a dozen Europe- 
an and Asian countries. In at least one 
case, the students were able to apply 
their training immediately to benefit 
their homeland. Nine Nicaraguan phy- 
Sicians were enrolled in the course at 
the time of the earthquake that devas- 
tated Managua in 1972. As soon as they 
completed their training, the university 
provided $30,000 to help them set up.a 
special relief project to aid the quake 
victims. 

But the program has had the great- 
estimpact in the U.S. At least 2,166 Cu- 
bans, including pediatric cardiologist 
and Nobel Prize Nominee Augustin 
Castellanos, have taken the course Half 
have Passed the exams and gone on to 
practice their professions, helping to al- 
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Cancer's Apollo Program 
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water from inland rivers to the cities. 
After the aqueducts are built, the un- 
derground pumping will stop. 

Even more significant, $158 million 
of the funds have been designated for 
preserving Venice's lagoon and its sur- 
rounding marshland. These mud flats 
act as giant sponges which soak up high 
tide waters that flood the sinking city 
with deplorable frequency. In 1971, for 
instance, Venice's streets were inundat- 
ed about 200 times. 

Trouble is, Marghera is partly built 
on the mud flats, and the city earmarked 
another 10,000 acres of adjacent marsh- 
lands for new factories. By banning any 
further municipal intrusion into the 
marshes—including proposed landfill 
projects in Mestre—the new law will se- 
verely limit the growth of both cities. In- 
deed, Marghera's importance is bound 
to wane—probably with adverse eco- 
nomic effect on Venice. "If you take 
away the industrial sector," warns Crit- 
ic Vladimiro Dorigo, “it means killing 
the whole place." 

There is a possible compromise. 
Manmade locks might be built to con- 
trol the dangerous high tides. Stretching 
across the three natural openings be- 


tween Venice's lagoon and the Adriat- 
ic, the locks would open to let ships 


reach Marghera and would close to pre- 
vent Venice from being swamped in 
tidal water. That would allow further 
building on the mud flats—if the state 
decides to spend some $80 million on 
the locks. ; 

Less controversial is the law's goal 
of cleaning up Venice. One source of 
pollution is the Venetians’ time-hon- 
ored habit of dumping their sewage into 
the canals and depending on the tides 
to flush the city clean. To stop the filth 
at its source, Venice will now build its 
first sewage system. In addition the law 
provides funds to help homeowners 


SCHOOLBOYS WEAR GAS MASKS TO PROTECT THEMSELVES AGAINST POLLUTION 
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convert their oil heating systems 
—which now belch sulfur oxides into 
the air—to nonpolluting methane gas. 
The switch is necessary because the sul- 
furous fumes mix with the salty air and 
rot Venice’s marble balconies and stat- 
ues, causing the stone to crumble like 
Gorgonzola cheese. 

Another $153 million has been set 
aside for restoration of the city’s hous- 
es and monuments. Up to now, most 
preservation has been done by private 


organizations, many of them interna- , 


tional. The British have refurbished the 
magnificent church of the Madonna 
dell'Orto; the French fixed up the 
church of Santa Maria della Salute; the 
Americans, the facade of the Cà d'Oro. 
Still, the job is far from finished; about. 
another 200 palazzi, churches and 
buildings remain to be rescued. That 
badly needed work will soon start, when 
Italy at last moves to save one of man's 
unique and exquisite creations. “La Se- 
renissima,” editorializes the daily Zł 
Messaggero, "should rise again." 


The Tallest Skyscraper 


In 1885, Chicago became the proud 
possessor of the world's first true sky- 
scraper, the nine-story, steel-framed 
Home Insurance Co. building. Within 
a decade, however, New York City cap- 
tured the tallest skyscraper lead—and 
held it. The champion until last month 
was Manhattan’s 1,350-ft.-high, twin- 
towered World Trade Center, which 
tops the Empire State Building by 100 
ft. But now, after a lapse of about 80 


years, Chicago again boasts the tallest 


tower: the $150 million Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. building, which soars 1,450 ft 
above the city. 

Sears executives offer a simpl 
planation for their record-breaking | 
building. Says the company? ) 
retired chairman, Gordon Metcalf: "Be- 
ing the largest retailer in the world, we 
thought we should have the largest 
headquarters in the world." But the gen- 
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esis of the Sears .Jower is more com- 
plicated than that. When the company 
decided to leave its sprawling old head- 
quarters on Chicago's deteriorating 
West Side, height was the furthest thing 
from the executives’ minds. They had 
bought a two-block plot on the western 
edge of Chicago's Loop and approached 
the problem of building the headquar- 
ters in exactly the same way as they 
planned any of Sears’ stores throughout 
the world—from the inside out. 

The company began by studying its 
space needs, down to the number of 
desks for personnel. Then it projected 
its office requirements to the year 2003. 
Next. Sears hired the New York design 
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BIRD'S-EYE & CUTAWAY VIEWS OF SEARS TOWER 
Designed from the inside out. 


- fitm of Environetics to recheck the pro- 
jections, draw floor plans, and figure out 
Where every department should be lo- 
cated in relation to every other depart- 
ment. The result was a drawing that En- 
vironetics President Larry Lerner calls 
"a building profile"—a jagged shape 
that looks like a child's random con- 
struction with wooden blocks of vary- 
ing sizes. When this interior scheme was 

shown to the building's architect, Bruce 

Graham of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 

rill, he gasped: “How do you expect me 

to design around that?” 

But S.O.M. soon had an ingenious 
solution. Graham’s engineer-partner, 
Fazlur Khan, illustrates the concept by 

asping a bundle of nine upright cig- 


arettes. Each represents. In effect, a sep- 
arate, square building, 75 ft. к 
joined together, the nine square tubes 
form the basic structure of the Sears 
Tower. By combining all nine tubes 
—each of which is inherently a strong, 
rigid shape—the building needs less 
structural steel than а conventional tow- 
er. The saving: about $10 million in 
steel costs. 3 

More important, this arrangement 
is tailor-made to Sears’ office require- 
ments. The company wanted huge 
rooms to house its current departments 
and employees, plus floors that could 
be rented until the fast-growing com- 
pany, expanded into them. Most rent- 
ers, however, do not need 
vast interior spaces; they 
want’ windowed offices 
around a compact central 
area. To get both kinds of 
floor layout, the architects 
terminated two of the tubes 
at the 50th floor level, two 
more at the 66th floor, and 
another two at the 89th floor 


вет —thus creating much small- 


er, and more rentable spaces 
on the higher stories. Sears it- 
self will occupy the lower 50 
floors of the tower—where 
the nine square tubes are 
clustered to form about 60% 
of the building’s volume. 

The tower in.many ways 
will be comparable to a small 
city. Its electrical system 
could serve all of Rockford, 
Ш. (pop. 147,000), and its air- 
conditioning complex could 
cool 6,000 houses. The struc- 
ture contains enough con- 
crete to pave over 78 foot- 
ball fields; it has 80 miles of 
elevator cables. 1 

S.O.M. designers have 
also learned from the bad ex- 
periences of other supersky- 
Scraper builders. For exam- 
ple, to prevent elevators from 
automatically rising to floors 
Where a fire has broken out 
(because the elevator buttons 
are designed to respond to 
heat—from Passengers’ fin- 
gertips), operators in the 
building’s security control 
center can Override the automatic Sys- 
tem, sending cars to other floors. 

The Sears Tower has already come 
under attack from critics who argue that 
it will add to the congestion of Chica- 
go's Loop. It has also been criticized 
дй eis ground 
аг cry from the co i 
sheer-walled slab, But SOM, 
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his offspring included 69 4 
stakes races winners. Yet a 
Bold Ruler progeny were not 4 


perfect. They always seemed at “% 


their best in shorter races. It be- 
came axiomatic in racing that the 
Bold Rulers seldom won at 1% miles 
or more. 

“The best way to describe Bold 
Ruler’s offspring,” says Mrs. Tweedy 
“is that they’ve been precocious and 
brilliant. Most of them have run their 
best at age two, at the shorter distanc- 
es, and have been something of a dis- 
appointment at three, when they’re 
asked to go farther. Also Bold Ruler 
was arthritic, and there’s a tenden- 
cy to unsoundness in the family." 
That means his offspring tend to 
go lame, early and often. Bold 
Ruler himself was to die of can- 
cer at 17, which is relatively young. 

But Penny Tweedy has a breed- 
ing theory based on the belief that 
every horse, male or female, has 
some defects; the trick is to cross 
bloodlines so that the dam's vir- 
tues cancel out the sire's flaws 
and vice versa. According. to 
this theory, she had the ideal 
mate for Bold Ruler—a mare 
called Somethingroyal, daughter 
of a very different kind of sire 
named Princequillo. 

Horses sired by Princequillo 
are usually the exact opposite of 
Bold. Ruler foals; they have 
proved to be tough, durable, and 
able to go almost any distance, 
though seldom blessed with early 
speed. Mrs. Tweedy had never for- 
gotten what another horse breeder 
once told her: “The Princequillos 
will run all day—and if the races 
get long enough and the other hors- 
es get tired enough, sooner or later 
they’ll win for you.” 

The theory that you can breed 
a brilliant sire of young speedballs 
with the daughter of a line of gal- 
lant and tireless plodders and there- 
by produce a superhorse may be en- 
tirely wrong. Indeed, many people 
think that all breeding theories are 
wrong. “What you really need to get 
a good foal,” one expert has said, “is 
a male horse, a female—and a lot of 
luck.” 

Horse racing history is, in fact, 
full of brilliant and expensive mat- 
ings that have gone wrong. Champion 
mares bred to champion stallions 
have dropped foals that resembled 
neither parent in any respect except 
having four legs; the offspring have 
been pigeon-toed, rough-kneed, 
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a thoroughbred—we 
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Match of 1970, Some А give him 100% on looks might have ar- 


cow-hocked, sway-backed, puny. soft- 
boned and wind-broken. ` 


In March of 1970, Somethingroyal 
dropped her foal by Bold Ruler at The gued that his ru 
Meadow. When Mrs. Tweedy visited side: He was an 


the farm and saw the colt for the first ple say, just a touch 


time, she made a one-word entry in the 
notebook she keeps on her horses. The 
word was “Wow!” ‹ 

The colt was big, bright-eyed, bar- their problem 
rel-chested. A picture horse. His legs 
promised to be straight and flawless; 


speed or spirit. 


Trio After a Triple Crown 


When he won the first leg of the Triple Crown at Churchill 
Downs in May, Secretariat set more than a Kentucky Derby 
speed record. He also wrote the names of Owner-Breeder Hel- 
en ("Penny") Tweedy, Trainer Lucien Laurin and Jockey Ron 
Turcotte into the books. It was the first time that the same tri- 
umvirate had saddled two consecutive Derby winners. 

Like Riva Ridge, winner of last year's Belmont Stakes as 
wellas the Run for the Roses, Secretariat was raised in the lap 
of equine luxury at The Meadow, a rolling, tree-shaded re- 
treat in Doswell, Va., with a century-old mansion surrounded 
by stables, swimming pool, tennis courts and a cemetery for 
thoroughbreds. Penny Tweedy, 51, inherited the 2,600-acre 
farm from her father Christopher Chenery, the public utili- 
ties magnate who founded the stable. The wife of John 
Tweedy, executive vice president of The Oil Shale Corp., and 
the mother of four. Mrs. Tweedy has been a lifelong horse- 
woman, a rider of show horses since her childhood in Pelham 
Manor, N.Y. After Smith College and a stint as a Red Cross 
"donut dolly" in France and Germany during World War II, 
she entered the Columbia Graduate School of Business. The 
training, says the regally attractive president of Meadow Stud, 
Inc., "gives me confidence in running my family's business. 
Looking at a balance sheet doesn't scare те.” 

. The only thing that scared Lucien Laurin as a struggling 
jockey out of Montreal was his spreading waistline. After 
twelve indifferent years of trying to overcome his appetite 
and mediocre mounts, he turned to horse training in New 
England. Laurin soon won a reputation for nursing sore-leg- 
ged horses back to good form. After training such winners 
as Quill, the champion two-year-old filly of 1958, and 
Amberoid, winner of the 1966 Belmont Stakes, he joined 
A.B. (“Bull”) Hancock's Claiborne Farm. On one memo- 
rable afternoon in 1969, he saddled Claiborne's Dike to win 
the Wood Memorial while another of his entries, Jay Ray. 
was winning the California Derby. Lucien succeeded his son 
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е Many big horses have Some 
s—malformed hind legs, 
for instance, or backs too long for ideal 
running. The majority of successful rac- 
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The chubby little French-Canadian Бы le 
about letting horses have their heads, “J may Aay Set ig 
a top jockey,” he says, “but Гуе never believed hae 
horses, trying to change the way they want font їп fight 
of races when I was a jock taking orders ftom ШП 
didn't know anything about their horses.” At 6| peony 
that “I’ve no thought of retirement.” He is in faction 
thusiastically to the future. “Гуе got a half broly 
retariat and a half brother to Riva Ridge. The [ш 
year-olds. As God is my judge, either one—or МШШ 
be better than Secretariat.” 

Though Laurin has been known to chew out fi 
French-Canadian Ron Turcotte in salty Gallic argot, he ui 
sists that “I never give my rider instructions. If I didn't ү, 
he was the best in the business, I wouldn't be riding іт" № 
cotte, 31, has all the credentials. One of 14 children, head | (ДУУА 
muscle to his diminutive frame (5 ft. 1 in.) by cutting фит GRAZI 
with his lumberjack father in Grand Falls, New Bruns 

Turcotte rode his first race as an apprentice jock 
1961. The following year, he posted 180 victories tos periods 
come Canada's top jockey. The muscular little rider mfir. they : 


escapes to the Canadian wilderness. «ans ap A smal 

Despite his triumphs, he admits to few pretensi ри? qt 
his importance in the saddle. “Тһе horse does (ЁШ for a 
ning,” he says. “The biggest mistake a rider Са not е" 
feel that he’s more important than his horse and notif er" He 
him credit for intelligence." 
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stall by picking up stray kernels, He is 
the neatest glutton at the track. 

Secretariat’s capacity for food was 
a handicap when Laurin began train- 
ing him for his apprenticeship as a two- 
year-old. The name of the training game 
is patience. A horse has to gallop a mere 
slow mile a day before his muscles are 
in shape to gallop two miles. He has to 
gallop two slow miles a day for a long 
time before he is in shape to do any run- 
ning. He has to run slow before he is 
ready to run fast, and short distances 
like a furlong or two before he is ready 
to run farther. 

Training a fat horse requires even 
more forbearance than working with a 
skinny one. The fat has to be exercised 
away, without unduly straining the mus- 
cles, before there can be any thought 
of trying to find out whether he has any 
speed. The months went by. Other two- 
year-olds were getting to the racés and 
starting to make names for themselves. 
When Mrs. Tweedy asked how her wow 
horse was doing, Laurin's answer for a 
long time was *He hasn't shown me 
much." Then the bulletins were amend- 
ed slightly—but only slightly—to “Не” 
coming along." 

Finally, late last spring, Laurin told 
his boss that he was ready to drop the 
horse into his first race. When she said 
she was going to be away on a trip, he 
said, “ГЇЇ wait; I think you ought to be 
here when he runs.” Coming from a 
cautious and laconic trainer, that kind 
of statement requires translation. Mrs. 
Tweedy’s spirit soared. The translation 
could only be: “When this baby runs, 
you're going to see something." 

Opening Blow. The first race, final- 
ly run at Aqueduct on the Fourth of 
July last year, was part disaster, part tri- 
umph. The disaster occurred coming 
out of the starting gate, when another 
horse wheeled into Secretariat and 
knocked him sideways. “If he wasn’t so 
strong,” the jockey said afterward, “he 
would have gone right down.” The tri- 
umph was that after being slammed 
completely out of contention, Secretar- 
iat closed with a rush, made up seven 
or eight lengths in the last quarter-mile, 
and finished fourth. 

This was the last time the horse has 
ever been out of the money. In fact, he 
never finished behind another horse in 
all the rest of his nine starts in '72, al- 
though once his number was taken 
down for a foul when Jockey Turcotte 
used the whip on him for the first time 
and the startled Secretariat ducked into 
another horse. 

This year Secretariat has won four 
races out of five. At the 1/-mile Wood 
Memorial at Aqueduct in late April, he 
ran third, behind Angle Light and Sham. 
Nobody will ever be sure what went 
wrong that day. Turcotte is inclined to 
blame himself. Giving the horse his final 
speed work four days before the race, 
Turcotte sent him a mile in 1.4275. A 
fair workout for most horses—but a 
heavy eater like Secretariat needs to ex- 
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top condition, and it might have been 
better if they had gone faster. 

On the other hand, Secretariat 
might just not have felt right on the day 
of the Wood. A horse cannot tell his 
trainer when he would rather stay in 
the barn. Citation and Man О' War, the 
two bygone champions to which Sec- 
retariat is being compared, also were 
beaten when they had an off day. 

Early Foot. Whatever the reason for 
failure at the Wood Memorial, there 
was no hint of difficulty at the Derby 
or the Preakness. Secretariat set a Der- 
by record (1:595). As usual, he broke 
out of the gate about even with the rest 
of the field. Then he promptly dropped 
back to last in the field of 13. Since he 
was the 3-to-2 favorite, he must have 
given many thousands of backers an 
anxious moment. But that seems to be 
the strategy that he and Turcotte, his 
steady rider for most of the past year, 
have worked out together. 

“He could show a lot of early foot 
if we wanted to,” says Turcotte, “but 
he doesn’t seem to like it that way. What 
I do is, I just let him relax and find his 
feet. Then he’ll give me his speed any 
time I chirp to him.” 

In.the Derby, the Secretariat-Tur- 
cotte brain trust decided to show its 
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speed nearing the final turn. Toward the 
end of the turn and coming into the 
stretch, where it seemed that chirping 
might not be enough, Turcotte gave his 
collaborator a few whacks with the 
whip to indicate the seriousness of the 
Situation. After that Secretariat took the 
lead and drew away. S 
The Preakness was even easier. Sec- 
retariat again broke with the field and 
dropped back to last while Turcotte let 
him "find his feet." Around the first turn 
Turcotte decided the pace was too slow 


APLAYFUL SECRETARIAT ENJOYING A BATH & А RUBDOWN AFTER A WORKOUT AT BELMONT PARK 


and chirped to his horse, planning to 
pass a few of his competitors at that 
point and get into early contention. But 
while Secretariat was accelerating, the 
others were slowing down. In one great 
swoop of the field, Secretariat was in 
front with still about three-quarters of 
a mile to run. And there he stayed with 
the greatest of ease. 

Turcotte never even bothered to 
cock his whip—which means transfer- 
Ting it from between the last two fin- 

- gers and the palm to the working part 
of the hand. Who needed a whip? 

Now Belmont. Secretariat—along 
with Mrs. Tweedy, Laurin and Turcotte 
—is now ready for the ultimate test. Few 
three-year-olds will even dare take the 
track against him at Belmont but he will 
again have to face Sham, the horse that 
гап second in both the Derby and 
Preakness in efforts good enough to win 
in most years. There will also be a new- 
comer named Pvt. Smiles, which did not 
run in the first part of the Triple Crown 
but showed great promise of being a dis- 
tance horse in last week's Jersey Derby. 

Then there is the difference in 
tracks. Tbe Kentucky Derby is 1% miles 
run on a surface at Churchill Downs 
that many horses find particularly tir- 
ing. The Preakness is considerably 
shorter, 1% miles, and Pimlico has 
sharp turns and a shorter stretch that 
generally favor horses with enough ear- 
ly foot to be in front with no more than 
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half a mile to go. (From 1923 to 1931, 
the Preakness preceded the Derby and 
horses had a more natural progression 
of lengths building up to the Belmont 
Stakes.) The third race of the Triple 
Crown is once around the Belmont 
track, the only one in the country that 
is 1% miles long. The Belmont is the 
fairest test of all, since the track pro- 
vides a long run to the first turn and gen- 
tle, sweeping curves that give the hors- 
es plenty of maneuver room. There is 
less chance of bumps or other bad 
breaks than at any other major course. 

The race, however, is run at a mar- 
athon distance that most American 
horses, young or old, find impossible to 
travel at anywhere near their top speed 
without falling apart from fatigue. Can 
Secretariat go the distance? If he can, 
he may not only capture the Triple 
Crown but also break the record for the 
tace—2:267%, which is also the track 
record at Belmont Park, set by Gallant 
Man in 1957. The Belmont track is ex- 
tremely fast this year for some reason 
—possibly because of the unusually 
heavy spring rains that have packed the 
surface, possibly because of the partic- 
ular combination of sand and loam and 
clay that is being used. 

Suspense may be building for fans, 
Owners, trainers and jockeys, but the 
star remains supremely serene. Belmont 
is Secretariat’s usual home between 
races elsewhere, and he is unconscion- 
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So intense is the competition among 
breeders to produce superior young 
horses that a good stud horse, such Re 
Secretariat shows every promise of be- 
coming, 15 worth almost any sum one 
cares to pull out of a hat. Secretariat's 
value in stud was set a few months ago 
at just over $6,000,000—a price arrived 
at by-finding that 32 people were will- 
ing to pay $190,000 each, even before 
he won as a three-year-old, for the priv- 
ilege of being able to breed one mare 
to him a year for the rest-of his life. He 
might bring half again as much today. 

Penny Tweedy was not keen on Syn- 
dicating her wow horse. “I personally 
would prefer to race him as long as he 
stays sound," she says. But the family 
needed a lot of cash to'pay estate taxes 
after her father, Christopher T. Che- 
nery, utilities magnate and founder of 
Meadow Stable, died last January. The 
Secretariat bloodline was the most sal- 
able asset. 

There was also the question of 
whether any single person is rich and 
daring enough to own a horse worth as 
much as Secretariat. *My brother's an 
economist," says Mrs. Tweedy, "and it 
made him nervous to think of owning 
an asset worth $6,000,000 that depend- 
ed on a single heart beat." So the deal 
was made. Meadow Stable can race Sec- 
retariat until Nov. 15, keeping any 
money he earns. After that he goes to a 
breeding farm in Kentucky to rest up 
from the racing wars. and prepare for 
the mares he will court next spring. 

Crazy Business. As the Secretariat 
syndication shows, the economics of 
horse racing is totally cockeyed. No- 
body would ever think of retiring a 
pitcher as soon as he throws a no-hit- 
ter, a quarterback as soon as he wins in 
the Super Bowl. But horse racing 
—heavily taxed by every state where it 
exists, requiring tremendous invest- 
ments in racing plants and breeding 
farms and the manpower required to 
train and run its animals—has been 
turned into a sort of rich man's lottery. 

А bad horse, even an average one, 
is worth nothing. In fact, most owners 
run their stables at a loss. Of the 26,000 
horses born this year, at least 20,000 
will cost more to train (about $10,000 
a year at the big-time tracks) than they 
will ever earn. Most of the others, com- 
peting in routine races, will merely 
break even or make a modest profit. But 
a very few of the top ones, good enough 
for classics like the Triple Crown (a to- 
tal of about $525,000 in purse money 
this year) will earn fortunes and then be- 
come the sires or dams of horses also po- 
tentially worth fabulous sums. ' 

Thus the horse owners continue to 
chase their rainbows, knowing that the 
gold will elude most of them most of 
the time. They are gamblers, and every 
gambler thinks that some day he will 
be able to do it all. Every one of them 
will be imagining himself in Penny 
Tweedy’s place this Saturday afternoon 
as her superhorse makes his run at rac- 


Equality in Hawaii 


“Education, of course, is not among 
the rights afforded explicit protection 
under our federal Constitution.” With 
those chilly words by Justice Lewis F. 
Powell, a 5-to-4 majority of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court last March struck down a 
Texas lawsuit that aimed at greater 
equality of spending in education. Al- 
though it may be unjust for wealthy 
school districts to have more money to 
spend on education, the court said, these 
inequities in local taxes* should be 
solved by the states and local commu- 
nities themselves. Since then, a number 
of them have been trying to do just that. 


FRANK SALMOIRAGHI 


ENGLISH CLASS AT PALOLO SCHOOL 
A sad similarity. 


State legislatures in Kansas, North 
Dakota and Utah have already ap- 
proved increases in the state share of 
school funding (example: up from 28% 
to 49% in Kansas); those in Florida and 
Illinois are expected to take similar ac- 
tion later this year. Meanwhile, the bat- 
tle is continuing in the courts, for de- 
spite the Supreme Court's ruling, a 
number of state constitutions require 
equality of educational opportunity. In 
New Jersey, the state supreme court 
used those grounds to throw out the 
school funding system based on widely 
varying local property taxes. А 

Led by the Lawyers Committee for 


“In the Baldwin Park section of Los Angeles, for 
example, citizens pay $5.66 per $100 of assessed 
real estate to raise onl 15 per student; in 
wealthy Beverly Hills, $120 raises $1,541. In in- 
dustrial Bridgeport, Conn., a tax rate of $12.10 
produces only $620 per pupil while the rich sub- 
urb of Greenwich gets $1,000 on a rate of $7.50. 
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Civil Rights Under Law, attorneys and 
school finance experts are pursuing a 
common strategy for court suits now 
pending in about 30 states. Says Ste- 
phen Browning, a member of the com- 
mittee: “We're going to have to prove 
conclusively in each state that unequal 
resources create unequal educational 
Opportunities, which in turn lead to un- 
equal achievement by the students.’ 

Such a connection may prove dif- 
ficult to demonstrate. A number of ex- 
perts—including Sociologists James S. 
Coleman of Johns Hopkins and Chris- 
topher S. Jencks of Harvard—have re- 
cently begun arguing that more spend- 
ing does little to improve a child's 
achievement in school, and that the 
school itself is less important in his de- 
velopment than the home. 

The only state in the Union that has 
no autonomous local districts—and thus 
treats all pupils the same—is Hawaii. 
Money for education is raised princi- 
pally through income and excise taxes 
and portioned out at roughly $930 per 
student. The schools' physical facilities 
are of equal quality, they have about 
the same pupil-teacher ratio (26 to 1) 
and even the same menus at the cafe- 
terias. Slightly more money is spent in 
low-income areas because of federal 
programs intended to help the poor. 

Pidgin English. Nonetheless, this 
utopia of equality produces results that 
are similar to those on the mainland. 
Honolulu's Kahala Elementary School 
and Palolo Elementary School, for in- 
stance, have similar buildings (concrete 
blocks, carpeted floors), employ simi- 
larly skilled teachers, and use the same 
curriculum. Yet on uniform tests, the 
children in Kahala score roughly twice 
as high as Palolo's students. 

, School administrators blame the 
differences mostly on the students' fam- 
ily backgrounds. Kahala is situated in 
a high-income neighborhood where the 
homes sell for close to $100,000. Its stu- 
_ dent body is predominantly white and 
middle class. Palolo is near a public 
housing project, and almost 40% of the 
_ Students come from welfare families. 
» The Palolo youngsters are primarily of 
~ Oriental or Polynesian background, and 
many hear only pidgin English at home. 
Fighting is commonplace at Palolo, and 
E- the truancy rate is high. Outside of Hon- 
Do olulu, the discrepancies grow even 
wider. On the northeast coast of Oahu, 
for instance, the farm youngsters’ scores 
on some standard tests were about 5095 
lower than even those at Palolo. 
Remedial programs have not im- 
proved matters. Says Don Enoki, proj- 
ect coordinator for the federally fund- 
ed Follow Through Program: “The 
students seem to be holding their own 
` with other schools in low-income areas, 
` but they аге not making significant 
gains оп the affluent schools.” Adds 
А Honolulu Superintendent Albert Miya- 
__ salo: “Federal money doesn't seem to 
— have had much effect. But we rational- 
at by saying that if we didn't have 


s we would probably [ase | woman Te GUAR 
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children than we do now.’ 
Тон equal school financing 
does not solve all problems, Hawaii of- 
ficials nonetheless believe their system 
is better than the haphazard disparities 
on the mainland. Superintendent Miya- 
sato, who once supervised teacher train- 
ing at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, recalls that “some of the schools 
Т visited were so different I couldn't be- 
lieve I was in the same state. Here, there 
is atleast asemblance of similarity. Uni- 
ty of purpose is the big thing. : 


Kudos: Round 2 


Arrayed in their red-white-and-blue 
caps and gowns, the 1 17 graduating stu- 
dents of Eisenhower College in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., were waiting politely for in- 
spiring words from their main speaker, 
World Magazine Editor Norman Cous- 
ins. Cousins, however, was nowhere to 
be found, so Trustee Chairman and ex- 
NATO Commander General Lauris Nor- 
stad announced that he himself would 
read a homily delivered by Eisenhower . 
back in 1950. As for Cousins, he had 
confused his dates and gone out golf- 
ing. “I have been invited to make about 
100 commencement talks in the past 30 
years, and this is the first unmitigated di- 
saster of this sort,” the abashed editor 
said later. As a consolation of sorts, he 
promised to mail each graduate a copy 
of his twelve-minute speech. In it, he re- 
minded them, among other things, that 
“even the best of men are flawed.” 

Elsewhere on the commencement 
scene: 


ADELPHI UNIVERSITY 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, D.F.A., actress. 


CALIFORNIA LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
Tom Landry, L.H.D., football coach. 


DRURY COLLEGE 
Bob Hope, D.H.S;, comedian. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE - 
Ada Louise Huxtable, Litt.D., architec- 
ture critic. 

William H. Masters, Sc.D., sex research- 
er. [He] helped to liberate this important 
human concern from ignorance, 


in super- 
Stition and sensational Pseudo А 


-ѕсіепсе. 


HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH 
COLLEGES 
Andrew Heiskell, LL.D i 

«ell, LL.D., chair 
the board of Time Inc. _ паво 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr., L.H.D, author 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
Don Shula, L.H.D;, football coach. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Earl Wa .D., reti Р 
Deo rren, LL.D., ued U.S. Chief i 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Shirley A. Chisholm, 


HahgafCallectign, Ha 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


LH,D., Congress- 
rid 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


David Halberstam, LL.D., autho 
Richard Widmark, D.F.A, actor.” 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 

Benny Goodman, L.H.D., mus 
tiny reed, a long black Stick, a steady 
stream of manmade wind, and loads d 
God-given musical talent. 


ician, 4 


RIPON COLLEGE 
Zoe Caldwell, D.F.A., actress. 
Maria Tallchief, D.F.A., ballerina. 


ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 
Henry Luce III, L.H.D., vice president 
of Time Inc. 


ST.PETER'S COLLEGE В 
ВШ Bradley, L.H.D., basketball star. 


SMITH COLLEGE 

Helen Frankenthaler, D.F.A., artist. 
Pauline Kael, Litt.D:, movie critic. 
Louise Nevelson, D.F.A., sculptor. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Roy Wilkins, L.H.D., civil rights leader. К neces 


prudent 


M 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS ty ligh 


Noam Chomsky, L.H.D., linguist. aD 
Shirley (Mrs. W.E.B.) DuBois, L-H Pi 
author. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
Andrew Lytle, Litt.D.,author р 
Rachel L. Mellon, Sc.D., horticull | 
Since Eden, men and women Шы “ore 
tending gardens. It is a time ho 
profession, a notable vocation. 


James Reston, LL.D., columnist: ; 
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periments), the astronauts were able to 
perform most of their scheduled tasks. 
When they flipped Skylab over to begin 
earth-surveying photography with six 
high-resolution cameras, the function- 
ing solar panels were turned away from 
the sun, forcing the spacecraft to rely 
temporarily on its storage batteries. 

. That eventually caused the opening 
of some circuit breakers, which are set 
to trip when 80% of a battery's power 
has been drained. Although the astro- 
nauts were able to recharge the batter- 
ies after Skylab resumed its normal ori- 
entation toward the suf, another battery 
—the second since launch—failed 
completely; still others were Operating 
at much less than full power. The bat- 
teries had apparently been damaged 
both by high temperatures and by the 
added work load put on them : 

Until the failure, it had seemed that 
the astronauts had triumphed over al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. Final- 
ly docking with Skylab after five at- 
tempts, they had struggled for three 
hours in 125° temperatures to erect 
an umbrella-like sunshade over the area 
where Skylab had lost its microme- 
teoroid and thermal shielding. The 
makeshift solution worked. Within a 
few days, temperatures in the workshop 
dropped to the low 80s and the as- 
tronauts, who had been spending most 
of their time aboard the Apollo com- 
mand module, could take up residence 
in Skylab. 

Soon afterward, they successfully 
switched on the $121 million solar tele- 
scope array, opening the first manned 
observatory of the sun above the earth's 
obscuring atmosphere. They also be- 
gan making visual and photographic 
reconnaissance of the earth below. 

The astronauts’ most sig- 
nificant observations were of 
their own physiological re- 
actions to space. All three 
seemed to be adjusting well to 
weightlessness. Astronaut Jo- 
seph Kerwin, the first Amer- 


Puke’ 2 


ican doctor in space, discovered that 
“you do have a sense of up and down” 
in zero-G. Explained Kerwin: “You say 
to your brain: “Brain, I want that way 
to be ир, and your brain says: ‘O.K; " 
Speculating about this unexpected phe- 
nomenon, Kerwin doubted that it was 
connected with the balance mechanism 
in the inner ear. “I think it’s strictly eye- 
balls and brain,” he said. 

Under Kerwin’s supervision, the 
crew conducted a host of biomedical 
tests—swirling about in a rotating chair 
to study disorientation in zero-G, climb- 
ing into a pressure chamber that mea- 
sures the accumulation of blood in the 
lower body, contributing daily samples 
of blood (and freezing them) for lab- 
oratory analysis back on earth. Only 
Skylab's bicycle exerciser, designed to 
measure the astronauts' stamina, gave 
the crew any trouble. Confronted by the 
heat and some badly adjusted straps on 
the machine, Astronaut Paul Weitz 
found that pedaling was too exhausting 
and cut the experiment short. The as- 
tronauts also beamed a lively TV show 
to earth and showed off their ability at 
handstands, backflips and racing round 
the spacecraft. 

Despite all the activity, prospects 
for completing the entire mission were 
still uncertain at week's end. Said Flight 
Controller М.Р. Frank: “This may well 
be the last manned mission to Skylab. 
If we can't fix the solar panel, we might 
not be able to keep the lab alive long 
enough to get another crew up there." 
Indeed, as concern grew about possible 
further deterioration of the batteries, 
NASA advanced the launch date of the 
second Skylab crew from the originally 
scheduled Aug. 8 to July 27. 


Help from Honda 


While Detroit's automakers search 
for ways to reduce the polluting gases 
produced by the internal-combustion 
engine, a company best known for its 
motorcycles may well have found the 
answer. Japans Honda Motor Co. 
plans to begin exporting to the U.S. a 
1,600-Ib., four-seat car that will easily 
meet the 1975 emission standards set by 
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the Environmental Protection Agency. 
The Japanese auto will be the first 
production-line car with, a “stratified- 
charge" engine, a modified version of 
the standard auto engine. That modi- 
fication, which does not require exten- 
sive retooling of production lines, allows 
the stratified-charge engine to run on 
mixtures of fuel that are considerably 
more “lean” (a high ratio of air to gas- 
oline) than standard engines now burn. 
The result is more complete combustion 
in the engine’s cylinders and the reduc- 
tion of polluting exhaust gases escap- 
ing from the tail pipe. 

In Honda's machine—as well as in 
versions under development by other 
_ companies—a mixture of fuel that 
WOuld ordinarily be too lean to ignite 
in the cylinder is coaxed into burning 
_ by the ignition of an adjoining layer of 
uch richer fuel. To accomplish this 
tratification of fuel, Honda's engineers 
added a small combustion chamber, to 
- accommodate the richer mixture, at the 
top of each cylinder (see diagram); the 
amber contains the spark plug and is 

_ equipped with its own intake valve. 
- Spreading Flame. With that ad- 
_ dition, the cycle of the stratified-charge 
engine remains quite similar to the se- 
quence in ordinary internal combustion 
engines:. 1) As the piston descends, a 
rich fuel mix from one carburetor is in- 
jected into the small combustion cham- 


ber near the spark plug. A leaner mix- - 


ture, from a second carburetor, i 
squirted into the rest of the cylinder. 


2) Moving up, the piston compresses 


T ‘both charges, pushing back most of the 
ix that may have seeped into 


FULL EXPANSION 


Pre-chamber 3. 4 


Spark plug =A 


EXHAUST 


TIME Diagram by J. Donovan 


fires the rich mix. 4) The rich, burning 
mix ignites the adjoining lean mix, and 
the expanding gases push the piston 
down. 5) Moving up again, the piston 
forces the spent gases through the open 
exhaust valve. 

Honda engineers insist that the ex- 
tra carburetor and the additional parts 
needed to open and close the second in- 
take valve on each cylinder will not add 
more than 10% to the basic cost of the 
65-h.p. engine. Moreover, they point out 
that the engine does not require special 


servicing or changes of material to. 


maintain low emission. Ву. contrast, 


. US. and other foreign engines will need 


expensive catalytic converters or ther- 
mal reactors to meet 1975 emission 
standards. The catalytic converters can 
easily be fouled, have tended to break 
down in tests and, in any Case, must be 
pertodically replaced, 

Both the National Academy of Sci- 
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ng, for viewers as dialogue. Still, the picture is harmless 

athetically trun- fun, and the violence seems no more 
season. The net- real—or scary—than the POWs and 
22 original shows, -WHAMs In a Тот and Jerry cartoon, 


decided to peddle his Kung Fu movies 
to a wider audience. "American people 
always love action." he says to explain 
his Great Leap Forward. “Hollywood 


in earlier years. Пле R Ше Ө songa Run Run and made lots of money with cowboys un- 

has meant that near- R ea have manage to dominate the til Italians made cowboy pictures with 

50 scripts are needed. film industry of much of Asia. From 46 тоге action. Next came James Bond.” 

пе Meses are crucial toa is qi ا‎ sels, sound stages He adds proudly: “Now from Hong 
far the stickiest point in апа pagodas overlooking Hong Kong's Kong comes Kung Fu.” 

Ys Wi рү estion of "supplemen- Clear Water Bay, Run Run, 67, the cre- Other Asian producers are already 

Tved he d aight movies,payand ative half of the team, churns out about invading the U.S. market, and last week 


presently allot- 40 films a year at an average cost of the Shaws’ own top director, Chang 
ildisdemand- $1 80,000, many of them Kung Fu kick- — Cheh, left the fold to give Run Run and 
s revenues from such ers like Five Fingers. Runme, 73, then Runme a run for their money. “It’s like 
markets. The Associa- shows them in their 141 theaters. Chinese food," says Run Run. "When 
E Picture and Television Run Run puts ina twelve-hour day Americans taste it, they like it.” Indeed 
"and the networks are offering seven days a week. "We stop for three they do. In one recent week, the three 

Wl ith the costs of developing days for the Chinese New Year,” he — top-grossing films in the U.S. were a trio 
тсе, Буу, f timated in the millions of says. "But if we're in a hurry, we cele- of brothers-in-Kung Fu: Five Fingers, 


eed Storage] studios argue that the invest- brate New Year one week later" The Fists of Fury and Deep Thrust: The 
n erence af ardly be worth it if they brothers provide free housing for actors, ^ Hand of Death. 
апер ul larger portion ofthepo- directors and technicians in the 400- 

ardin, d 


""hthe writers—particu- room dormitory on the studio grounds, 
one really knows how big because Run Run likes having his key 
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e thin. № hich could mean the networks f Run Run lives just above his mov- 
rs? strike gibe to rerun reruns into the fall. ietown in an enormous red villa that is 
| fall хее рее Directors’ Guild, its own a replica of mansions from the days of 
a negotiations just begun, de- е Boxer Rebellion. He also has a sec- 
ady annowgg:upport for the writers and issued опа villa, two apartments, a Rolls- 
/ Season wife demand for a cut of "supple- Royce, Cadillac and Continental, and 
two ме market” grosses. The dreary ап eye for starlets. Runme lives in Sin- 
e forced р ют that viewers may beable — gapore and is more circumspect, but has 


s as The faihe new season with last year’s а penchant for horse racing. Together, | 
fission: Im the brothers Shaw have accumulated so | 
ffected. O much wealth that they have lost track i 
ce they areg of it. “We have hundreds of millions,” 

roductiond, . shrugs Run Run. “Hong Kong or U.S. 

"ndents-W Men Behind deem doesn't matter." 

50% of p jFooey Though the Shaw brothers have | 
ve settled been making films since the mid-'20s, | 
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The Immunity Game 


This week Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica will hold hearings and issue a rul- 
ing On one of the most important tac- 
tical questions of the entire Watergate 
investigation: Should former White 
House Counsel John W. Dean IlI be 
granted immunity from prosecution in 
exchange for his uninhibited testimony 
about who organized the affair and who 
tried to cover it up? 

Such grants of immunity raise em- 
barrassing moral questions, since they 
permit a wrongdoer to escape punish- 
ment by the simple expedient of inform- 
ing on his associates. Yet legal author- 
ities have traditionally accepted the 
pragmatic necessity of letting one pos- 
sible criminal go free in order to catch 


STEVE KORTHUP 


EX-COUNSEL DEAN & HIS OWN COUNSEL 
To testify “with his fanny showing"? ^ ; 


and convict others, and the idea was for- 
mally put into law by the British Par- 
liament in 1710. In the U.S., immunity 
was often granted unofficially or by var- 
ious local laws, and the Supreme Court 
in 1896 gave its first complete approy- 
al toa federal immunity statute. The un- 
derlying legal theory is that when a wit- 
ness is given immunity from prosecu- 
tion, he cannot incriminate himself: 
therefore he cannot invoke the Fifth 
Amendment guarantee against self-in- 
crimination, and he must talk or face a 
prison sentence for contempt. 


Immunity was not a standard tool, 


however, and it was rarely applied to 
major criminals in major cases. This was 
partly because immunity was not legal- 
ly ayailable in the majority of criminal 
investigations. In addition, most immu- 


s nity statutes barred prosecution forany. 5 


“transaction, matter or thing” referred 
to in the testimony; SO there was always 
the possibility that a witness would take 
an “immunity bath by mentioning ev- 
ery crime he had ever committed. 

In 1965 federal prosecutors began 
to discover new potentials in the grant- 
ing of immunity. Instead of being used 
as a dispensation to petty hoodlums in 
the hope of getting them to testify 
against their leaders, it could be used 
against the leaders themselves. Immu- 
nity was forced, for example, on Chi- 
cago Mob Boss Sam Giancana, against 
whom it had been impossible to get any 
criminal conviction. When Giancana 
still refused to talk to a grand jury, he 
had to spend a year in prison for con- 
tempt until the grand jury expired. 

Interested in this use of the weap- 
on, the incoming Nixon Administration 
favored a toughened version of immu- 
nity “to strike at the leadership of or- 
ganized crime.” Its 1970 Organized 
Crime Control Act, which John Dean 
helped draft, made the practice uni- 
formly applicable in the investigation 
of any federal crime. The law also ex- 
tended a full-fledged, formal power to 
grant immunity to congressional com- 
mittees for the first time. Finally, and 
most controversially, the act dropped 
from federal law the traditional “trans- 
actional” immunity, which gave com- 
plete protection from any prosecution, 
and substituted “use” immunity, which 
meant only that a witness could not be 
prosecuted on the basis of his own spe- 
cific testimony or evidence developed 
as a result of it. Civil libertarians 
howled, but the Supreme Courtlast year 
upheld the Government’s right to pros- 
ecute such a witness provided that the 
prosecution could prove that it was us- 
ing evidence discovered without any 
help from the testimony that the wit- 
ness had been forced to give. 

. Unique Position. Senator Sam Er- 
vin's Watergate committee has already 
agreed to request use immunity for ten 
Witnesses, but the Dean situation is 
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nallys New Toughness 


decision has been made. Most estimates 
put the proposed hike at about 5¢ a gal- 
lon, which would more than double the 
present 4¢ levy. That big a boost would 


siphon about $5 billion in additional tax 


revenues out of the economy and pro- 
duce a budget surplus in the 1974 fis- 
cal year, starting July 1. Such a mea- 
sure would meet formidable opposition 
in Congress. But a gas-tax hike is only 
one of the Administration’s fiscal alter- 
natives. Another option is a temporary 
income tax surcharge, which could be 
easily and quickly removed next year 


TREASURY SECRETARY SHULTZ 


when the economy might well be slug- 
gish and in need of stimulus. 
Administration sources also re- 
vealed last week that plans to readopt 
some of the mandatory controls of - 
Phase IJ within the next few weeks are 
now all but completed. Just how far the 
Administration might go, even if Con- 
nally wins the policy fight, is not yet 
clear. At an extreme, the Government 
could once again require big corpora- 
tions to get advance approval for price 
boosts. It also could reimpose some of 
the penalties that were slapped on price 
gougers during Phase II—for example, 
forcing them to make refunds to cus- 
tomers. At present, corporations аге 
supposed to follow price guidelines, but 
enforcement is mostly voluntary; only 


' the 650 largest corporations are re- 
-quired to notify 


the Cost of Living 


: il in advance of large price boosts 
Coupe l jn асу, Domain. C ul Карасі Colle 


that they plan, and they can go ahead 
if the COLC does nothing, subject to no 
penalty greater than an eventual roll- 
back. Even these loose controls have 
been less than vigorously enforced. 
Some Internal Revenue Service officers, 
who are charged with enforcing price 
policy, complain that many reports of 
violations that they have made to the 
COLC have gone unheeded. 

Connally, an ambitious politician 


more attuned to public-opinion nuance : 


than economic nicety, believes that the 
present anti-inflation policies are sim- 
ply too pallid to satisfy consumers riled 
about rising prices. As Treasury Sec- 
retary in 1971, Connally won Nixon’s 
admiration by urging the relatively suc- 
cessful wage-price freeze. Since his ap- 
pointment to the White House last 
month, Connally, a new convert to Re- 
publicanism, has again been prodding. 
the President to make a greater show 
of leadership by stiffening controls and 
fiscal policy. Burns is taking the same 
line out of fear that otherwise the Fed- 
eral Reserve will have to carry the en- 
tire burden of fighting inflation by keep- 
ing a dangerously tight rein on the 
money supply. Last week even gener- 
ally loyal Senate Republican Leader 
Hugh Scott declared that if the Admin- 
istration fails to act, he might support 
congressional action to tighten controls. 

The final decision rests with Nixon. 
But as in all aspects of government to- 
day, the Watergate revelations are com- 
plicating the discussions. If the Presi- 
dent follows the advice of Connally and 
Burns, in effect repudiating present pol- 
icy, he risks the resignations of Shultz 
and Stein. Neither man cares much for 
Connally, and his re-emergence as a ma- 
jor economic policymaker would збе 
professionally and personally galling to 
both. And as the President well knows, 
ata time whenscandals emanating from 
the White House have hampered re- 
cruitment for top Government posts, 
finding replacements for officials of the 
caliber of Shultz and Stein could pose 


a serious problem. 


SCANDALS 
Mr. San Diego in Dutch 


In many ways, C. Arnholt Smith 
seemed to personify the American 
Dream. A high school dropout and for- 
mer grocery clerk, he rose to the own- 
ership of a major league baseball team 
(the San Diego Padres) and becam 
head of a financial empire that includ 
ed one of California's largest b 
and a multimillion-dollar conglomera! 
with interests that ranged from hote 
real estate and insurance M 
ing fleets, canneries and a commuter alr- 
line. He became the chum of a Pres- 
ident, so close to Richard Nixon that 


on Haridwa 2, 
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the two watched the 1968 election re- 
turns together on television. He was so 
respected in his hometown that a local 
newspaper once dubbed him “Мг. San 
Diego of the Century." 

Last week this classic success story 
seemed headed for an unhappy ending. 
Smith, 74, and some of his.closest as- 
sociates found themselves at the receiv- 
ing end of a double-barreled federal 
investigation. 

The first inkling of Smith's trouble 
came in mid-May, when the Securities 
and Exchange Commission suspended 
trading in shares of Westgate-California 
Corp., the conglomerate of which Smith 
is chairman, after its accountants with- 
drew their certification of the compa- 
nys 1972 financial statements. Then 
last week two lengthy federal investi- 
gations into Smith's affairs suddenly 
bore fruit. The SEC filed a suit in San 
Diego federal court alleging that Smith, 
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SMITH & NIXON AT 1960 G.O.P. CONVENTION 
$2,068 and all that. 


Westgate President Philip A. Toft, Mi- 
chael J. Coen, a former Westgage di- 
rector, and several corporate defen- 
„dants had systematically looted the 
conglomerate of some $100 million in 
assets. In a separate action, the U.S. 
Comptroller of the Currency moved 
against the U.S, National Bank, Cali- 
fornia’s tenth Jargest (assets: $1 billion), 
оп charges that the bank had lent more 
than the legally permissible 10% of its 
capital to Smith’s various enterprises. 
Only a week before, Smith had resigned 
as the bank’s chairman. 
To make matters even! апер for 
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Smith, an Internal Revenue Service task 
force that has been investigating his 
books for the past two years turned over 
the results of the audit p Ds tax um 
's intelligence division tor investiga- 
io of а criminal fraud. And 
a former member of a federal anticrime 
strike force accused high Administra- 
tion officials of calling off a grand jury 
probe into the “laundering” of illegal 
contributions to Nixon’s 1968 cam- 
paign by the Barnes-Champ Advertis- 
ing Agency, which was controlled by 
Smith. - 

The details of the alleged looting of 
Westgate’s holdings are exceedingly 
complex. Essentially the SEC charges, 
which Smith dismisses as “unfounded,” 
say that he, Coen and Toft arranged 
sales of the company’s holdings to var- 
ious co-defendants at bargain prices. 
The purchases purportedly were made 
for cash, but the SEC says that they were 
actually financed by loans from U.S. 
National. To hide the fact that Smith 
was on all sides of the transactions, the 
SEC says, the loans were channeled 
through a thicket of holding companies 
that were also under Smith’s control. 

At the same time, the SEC alleges, 
Smith’s co-defendants were selling 
Westgate a number of far less valuable 
properties at inflated prices. To make 
these investments appear sound, Smith 
and Toft supposedly manufactured 
$17.5 million worth of phony profits for 
the new acquisitions between 1969 and 
1972 and fraudulently reported them 


- in annual reports to the SEC. On top of 


that, Westgate shiffed control of the 
grossly overvalued companies to other 
cogs in Smith’s financial machine, 
which used their assets as collateral to 
obtain huge loans from U.S. National. 
These funds were diverted to Smith’s 
and his co-defendants’ use. 

One Look. The $ЕС civil com- 
plaint asks that Westgate be put into 
the hands of a receiver and that Smith 
and Toft be barred from running any 
publicly owned companies—about the 
harshest penalty the SEC can ask for 
Since 1t cannot bring criminal charges. 
The IRS investigation, which could re- 
sult in criminal prosecution, reportedly 
covers much of the same ground as the 
SEC complaint and also looks into the 
possibility that Smith-controlled firms 
made contributions to Nixon's 1972 
ораш, In violation of federal 
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seems to have realized that the roy 
caving in on him, and has beat 
to dissociate himself from both hil 
and his conglomerate. Last weekli 
tempt to sell out his interest to B 
Bank of London for $50 mille 
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РАА н ДА $ ON JE БИМ: 
market has been thoroughly exploded: 
a comparison of high-inflation years 
like 1947, 1951 and 1969 with low- 
inflation years like 1958, 1961 and 1967 
indicates that stock prices rise much 
faster when other prices are relatively 
stable. Two reasons: inflation-swollen 
costs eventually tend to limit corporate 
profits, and every inflation raises the 
threat of a recession brought on by Gov- 
ernment action to cool off the economy. 

' With individuals out of the mar- 
ket, N.Y.S.E. volume has never reached 
the 20 million-share daily average that 
brokerages had geared themselves to 
handle. And with institutions dominat- 
ing trading, volume and prices have 
begun to swing wildly; recently the Dow 
Jones average leaped 29 points 1n а sin- 
gle day and then tumbled 17 points 
only five trading days later. Reason: 


‘institutions generally single out a few 


1 i c lar- 
stocks—including IBM, Xerox, Po r 
oid and ITT—for the big play. This 
is an airshaft market,” complains Shear- 
son Hammill Vice President Lee Sil- 
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move up and down while other stocks 
languish." 

Securities men are divided on how 
the industry can be revived. New York 
Stock Exchange officials are consid- 
ering commission-rate increases; that 
might bolster brokers’ incomes tem- 
porarily, but it seems a dubious way 
to win back customers. Many brokers 
would like the Nixon Administration 
to rescind its “voluntary” 4% guideline 
on dividend increases, so that common 
Stocks can compete more effectively 
with bonds and other fixed-income se- 
curities. To win back investors who 
have turned to commodities for fast 
action, the American Exchange is con- 
sidering a plan to allow trading in op- 
tions, which are agreements to buy or 
sell a stock at a specified price and 
date. Merrill: Lynch Chairman Donald 
Regan has suggested that regulations 
may be needed to require institutions 
to break up their block trades into 
smaller pieces spread out over a number 
of days to minimize volatility. 

What Wall Streeters would like 
most is a sustained, resolute upswing 
in prices. In the past, a roaring bull mar- 
ket has never failed to bring back dis- 
affected investors. But that raises a 
chicken-and-egg question: Can the big 
price rally needed to bring individual 
investors back occur if they do not 
come back to begin with? 


HOUSING 


Starting Downhill 


While most other major businesses 
were still limping toward recovery from 
the 1970 «recession, the $55 billion 
housing industry was well into a boom 
that has all but sent U.S. home builders 
through their own roofs. Many contrac- 
tors and economists have expected a 
slowdown for more than a year. In fact, 
well aware that the inevitable down cy- 
cle would come with.a crash if it did 
not come gradually, they have grown in- 
creasingly concerned about the fact that 
the level of new construction stayed so 
high so long. Recently the Commerce 
Department considerably eased their 
worries. It published housing figures for 
April showing a marked but still order- 
ly drop-off that should—if all else goes 
well—slow the building industry to a 
sustainable pace. 

Actual housing starts in April fell 
back to an annual rate of 2,100,000, 
down about 16% from their peak of 
2,500,000 in January. The number of 
new building permits issued across the 
nation—an indicator of how many 
starts will be recorded in future mon 
—took an even sharper fall of 1846, 
an annual rate of 1,800,000 units (see 
chart). That was the biggest monthly 


drop since the Government began tab- i: 


ulating figures on permits more than 80 
years ago. "The widely predicted end 
of the housing boom of 1971-72 has 

: 1 declares George А. 
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Christie, chief economist of McGraw- 
Hill's Dodge division, which compiles 
construction statistics. “The housing 
market has nowhere to go but further 
down.” 

Precisely how much further down 
is of course the question of the day in 
the building industry. Most economists 
expect that a continuing decline will 
keep the number of new houses and 
apartment units started this year to 
about 2,000,000, roughly the rate that 
builders figure can be maintained over 
the long run. Economist Michael Sum- 
ichrast of the National Association of 
Home Builders believes that the con- 
struction slowdown will bottom out in 
the middle of next year, at an annual 
Tate of 1,600,000 units, and then grad- 
ually reverse itself. If the slump does in 
fact go only that far, most housing con- 
cerns should survive it without suffer- 
ing (oo much damage. 

Extra Fees. Some contractors, 
thoügh, worry that they may not pull 
out of the dive on schedule, even when 
the present oversupply of new dwelling 
units in some areas has been filled up. 
The reason: increasingly tight money. 
As consumers continue {о fuel the pres- 
ent surge in retail buying, and savers 
take note of increasingly higher returns 
elsewhere, they are stashing less of their 

money in the nation’s Savings and loan 
associations, which finance more than 
half of all residential construction, Such 
institutions may well receive a net in- 
flow of only $20 billion during 1973, y, 
$33 billion last year; in California, New 
York City, Washington, D.C., and some 
ther areas, they have alread suffered 
ms К рр 


and Ls typically pay 
5% interest on passbook accounts and 
6.5% on certificates of deposit that must 
be held for a specified time. Sophisti- 
cated savers are turning instead to Trea- 
i early 7%; commer- 
sury bills that pay nearly 7%; 
cial paper, a form of corporate 100, that 
yields 7.5%; and commercial-bank Зак 
tificates of deposit, that рау, almost 8%. 
The Government can counter any 
shortage of mortgage money by lend- 
ing directly to S and Ls through the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. The 
Nixon Administration has promised to 
prevent consumer credit from getting 
unduly expensive; certainly the Admin- 
istration will not permit a revival of the 
9%-plus interest rates that home buy- 
ers were forced to pay on mortgage 
loans in 1969. Lenders, though, have 
many other ways of making it harder 
for consumers to borrow money for new 
houses. They can raise the down pay- 
ment required on a residence, shorten 
the life span of the mortgage or add 
extra "point" fees as the price of mak- 
ing a loan. Since the median price for a 
new home in the U.S. has risen past 
$30,000, lenders can, with very little 
tampering, put houses out of the reach 
of many families. 


a net outflow. S 
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Clive’s Fall 


The record industry is a $3 billion-a- 
year casino that attracts an odd mix- 
ture of highly talented people, some 
hyperthyroid promoters, freaks and 
sharp-eyed businessmen, all with a sin- 
gle goal: to find out where popular 
music is going and be there first. Con- 
fidently astride that fracas was Clive J. 
Davis, 41, whose uncanny knack for be- 
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regulate certain industries and restore 
the free competition that executives so 
loudly praise. 

Then Nader joined with an епуїгоп- 
mentalist group, the Friends of the 
Earth, in a lawsuit that, if successful 
could force the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to shut down most of the nu- 
clear power plants in the country and 
halt any further construction until а dis- 
pute over the safety of such plants can 
be resolved. The suit demands that nu- 
clear plants be shut until the AEC can 
give verified assurances that back-up 
systems, designed to cool off an over- 
heating reactor core if the primary sys- 
tem breaks down, will work reliably, 

The suit was typical of Nader's ac- 
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NADER AT WORK IN WASHINGTON 
More follow-up. 


tivities in recent years. He sees his role 
as “not just disclosure any more, but fol- 
low-up with lawsuits and other actions. 
To do that, he has assembled a pack of 
consumerist organizations that nip at 
the heels of.top dogs in both business 
and government. His Public Citizen, 
Inc., for example, supports four young 
lawyers who have peppered the govern- 
ment with lawsuits. In one they are at- 
tempting to force the -National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration 
—ironically, an agency created in re- 
sponse to Nader’s prodding—to release 
used-car safety standards that by law 
should have been issued two years ago. 
The suit even asks the courts to make 
former NHTSA Administrator Douglas 
Toms repay part of the salary he re- 
ceived during the delay. P 
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put some new laws on the books. The 
Corporate Accountability Research 
Group is drafting legislation to require 
federal chartering of corporations, a 
move that Nader thinks would make 
companies legally accountable to con- 
sumers. Nader also has in the works a 
new outfit called Congress Watch, 
which he says would be “the largest pub- 
lic interest lobby in the U.S.” Starting 
with a staff of three that will eventu- 
ally grow to ten, Watch will not only 
push for legislation on such matters as 
consumer protection and tax reform but 
also monitor the performance of indi- 
vidual Congressmen. Watch might im- 
prove on the results of one of Nader's 
few projects that fell short of its target, 
a 1972 study of Congress that 
was criticized even by some of 
Nader’s admirers as superficial 
and lacking in new details. 

Nader has shown a rare 
ability to attract supporters 
from both sides of the gener- 
ation gap. Last year he set up 
the Retired Professionals Ac- 
tion Group, which will shortly 
issue a searing report on the 
hearing-aid industry. College 
students are said to be apathet- 
ic and inward-turning these 
days, but Nader’s representa- 
tives have no trouble recruit- 
ing the most able students for 
low-paying “Raider” jobs in 
the summertime. Even more 
important, some 41 student 
PIRGs—for Public Interest Re- 
search Groups—are now un- 
der way in 16 states. PIRG stu- 
dents make small contribu- 
tions to support full-time 
consumer advocates at state 
and local levels. The PIRGs, 
says Nader, “operate indepen- 
dently—our only connection 
with them is inspirational” 
—but they have all the gutsi- 
ness of their mentor. The New 
Jersey PIRG led a successful 
fight against a $650 million 
transportation bond issue, and 
the Minnesota group is suing 

‚ the U.S. Forest Service to halt 
timber cutting in a canoeing area along 
the Canadian border. 

The headlines and publicity have 
had no discernible effect on Nader's as- 
cetic life-style; he still lives in a modest 
boardinghouse, wears baggy suits and 
scuffed shoes and has no known roman- 
tic entanglements. But even some of his 
supporters fear that as his operation be- 
comes institutionalized he may be 
spreading himself too thin. The Con- 


gress Project's relative unsuccess, in — 


fact, may have stemmed directly from 
Nader's inability to personally supervise — 
the work of the young researchers who 
putit together, and signs of less than mez 
ticulous research have crept into other 
studies that bear the Nader imprint. АП 
of this gives his critics hope that some 
day Nader may make an irretrievable 
takes But they are still waiting. 
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COBURN & KRISTOFFERSON IN PECKINPAH'S “PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID” 


Outlaw Blues 


PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID 
Directed by SAM PECKINPAH 
Screenplay by RUDOLPH WURLITZER 


It is a story that has been told many 
times over: how Pat Garrett shot down 
Billy the Kid, who was his friend. If has 
never been told so strangely, however, 
with such a stern sense of beauty and 
of fate, as it is here by Sam Peckinpah. 
He is one of the most prodigious of all 
American film makers, and perhaps also 
one of the most prodigal. 

Peckinpah and Scenarist Rudolph 


Wurlitzer (Two Lane Blacktop) trans- 


form Garrett and the Kid into the kind 
of uneasy antagonists who test and chal- 
lenge each other with every inflection. 
Garrett and the Kid have become es- 
tranged by ungovernable coincidence, 
made enemies by the intervention of im- 
personal circumstances. 
Billy (easily and exceptionally well 
acted by Kris Kristofferson) has his 
chance at settling down, building a re- 
spectable life working for the cattle in- 
terests. Instead, he chooses to run free 
with his friends (one of whom is played 
by an appropriately enigmatic Bob Dyl- 
an, who also provides some good music), 
Garrett (James Coburn), older, feeling 
threatened by age, takes a lawman's job. 
The marshal's badge makes him an- 
swerable to the ranchers and the poli- 
ticians in Santa Fe. It is their star, their 
job, and they want Billy out of the way. 
Garrett rides down to Old Fort Sum- 
ner to give him a warning and a few 
days' head start. Billy makes an ironic 
toast: "Sheriff Pat Garrett—sold out to 
the Santa Fe ring. How's it feel?" “Ty 
feels," Garrett tells him with unmistak- 
able finality, “like times have changed,” 
For the next couple of months, Gar- 


tt tracks the Kid. He gives Billy as 


much time and distance as he can, but 
keeps closing on him all the same. Billy 
rides for Mexico, but then inexplicably 
turns around. It is never quite clear why 
Billy goes back: When he does, though, 
the movie wobbles and goes lame. Peck- 
inpah and Wurlitzer are on much surer 
ground dealing with the dubious mo- 
rality of Garrett’s decision to hunt Billy. 
Garrett, unlike Peckinpah's other pro- 
tagonists in High Country and The Wild 
Bunch, is no hero. As played—superbly 
—by Coburn, he is a dead-eyed cynic, 
a man who can slither neatly from one 
moral position to another. “It’s just a 
way of staying alive,” he says at one 
point. “Don’t matter what side you're 
on. You're always right." 

There is a severe irony in all of this, 
because Pat Garrett was killed, some 
20 years later, by the same Santa Fe cat- 
tle interests that hired him to hunt Billy. 
This irony frames the film—or at least 
it framed Peckinpah’s original version, 
which has been altered, shortened and 
generally abused by MGM. Garrett's 
killing of the Kid was only.a moment 


on the way to his own death. This di- ` 


mension is almost entirel lost beca 
MGM decided to oM the ос 
Garrett's death, which originally began 
the film. There have been other cuts—in 
all, 16 minutes’ worth, Peckinpah calls 
it “my worst experience since Major 
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AT THE MOUNTAINS 
OF MADNESS 


H.EJOVECRAFT 


The Dream Lurker 


THE TOMB; AT THE MOUNTAINS OF MADNESS; 
THE LURKING FEAR; THE SHUTTERED ROOM 
by H.P. LOVECRAFT 

Ballantine Books. $.95 each. 


Along with Ballantine Books’ new 
edition of horror stories by Н.Р. Love- 
craft and his disciples, TIME came 
into possession of the following self- 
explanatory document. 


I write this as much to soothe my 
trembling nerves as to leave a record 
of the horror that threatens to pitch me 
into the final abyss of madness. The 
dreams, if they are indeed dreams, have 
long since passed nightmarish intensity, 
though they began innocently enough. 
The first took me to a benighted, strange 
city of shuttered houses with sway- 
backed gambrel roofs that I dimly rec- 
ognized as Providence, R.I. As I moved 
through the maze of twisting, whisper- 
haunted streets, I realized that I seemed 
to be inexplicably pulled to a preor- 
dained destination—the Swan Point 
Cemetery. There I was drawn in par- 
ticular to one granite tomb, on which 
the human eye could discern under the 
fungoid moon these chiseled letters: 

HOWARD PHILLIPS LOVECRAFT 

20 August 1890-17 February 1937 

Since I was born after Lovecraft 
died, I knew of him only through see- 
ing his books’ lurid covers on paper- 
back stands in airports and bus waiting 
rooms. The usual dust-jacket photo- 
graph of the author shows a youngish 
man with alantern jaw and a rather star- 
tled expression. A bit of research at my 
university library revealed that his en- 
tire oeuvre consists of some 53 stories, 

plus assorted fragments and collabora- 
tions. Yet the writer has become a sort 
of cult figure and his books sell both 
consistently and well—over 1,000,000 
copies since 1970 alone. 
About Lovecraft's life, surprisingly 
little has yet been recorded. He was the 
only son of a traveling salesman who 


died when Howard was but eight, leav- 
ing the boy in the cloying clutches of a 
genteel but overbearing mother. Sickly, 
precocious, reclusive, Howard began 
writing eerie fiction early, nuzzling in 
imagination up to decay, decomposition 
and other horrors softer and stickier 
than a mother's kisses. After a hiatus, 
he resumed writing in his late 20s, find- 
ing a ready market in the cheap mag- 
azines of the day—mainly Weird Tales 
—and becoming the center of a small 
cadre of writers of similar bent. 

Open Sepulcher. My second 
dream, six days later, brought me once 
again into that cemetery. This time, 
however, I noticed that the trees were 
unnaturally large and gnarled, as if they 
sucked some secret vitality from the in- 
ner earth. To my ears came a faint, 
loathsome piping, like the whining, thin 
mockery of a single feeble flute that was 
to start an unwholesome elfin celebra- 
tion. Just before I awoke, feverish and 
gasping, I noticed a cowled figure who 
beckoned slowly to me, and with a gaunt 
finger pointed into Lovecraft’s open 
sepulcher. 

The effect was such that I hastened 
to read some of Lovecraft's stories. 1 
admit I disliked his stylistic manner- 
isms. He tells his tales through a trou- 
bled, dim, first-person Narrator, and he 
saves the grisly denouement for the last 
pene ane then prints it in italics, as 
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KILLING EVERYBODY 
by MARK HARRIS 
277 pages. Dial Press. $6.95. 


Mr. Brown, the protagonist of Mark 
Harris’ new novel, is a man who can- 
not even bring himself to exterminate 
a neighbor's annoying dog. Yet his mind 
is a charnel house of potential victims 
executed because he thinks nearly ev- 
eryone around him helped send his mis- 
tress’s son to death in Viet Nam. In- 
curably infected by the anger and 
violence of the past decade, Brown fires 
off anonymous and threatening letters 
to presidents, neighbors, even chance 
acquaintances who displease him. 

His city is a surrealized San Fran- 
cisco. The time is a lobotomized and 
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MARK HARRIS 
The borders of outrage. 


indeterminate version of the present. 
All occasions conspire against reason, 
order, simple human comprehension. 

During the novel's 24 hours, citizens 
line up obediently to vote for the con- 
gressional candidate who, as chairman 
of the local draft board, channeled 
Brown's surrogate son into the swamps 
of Southeast Asia. Ubiquitous television 
sets keep vigil over three astronauts lost 
on a return flight from the moon. Mur- 
der in his mind, anguish in his heart, 
Brown must pace through his daily rou- 
tine while mutely suffering Lear's rage 
at the fly that outlives Cordelia. 

He keeps bumping into people who 
have unknowingly heard from him be- 
fore; perhaps his anonymous letters 
have saturated the city. Some, like a col- 
league who had once received a “friend- 
ly" warning about his body odor, learn 
of Brown's intercession in their lives as 
the day proceeds. Instead of angering 
them, this knowledge only distracts 
them from their own fantasies. In fact, 
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All too often, people assume the only way to get the 
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a big car is to actually get a big, road-hogging car. 
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they too would do what Brown does if 
they dared—or cared enough. Exposed 
to the same public madness, the char- 
acters have come to share a repertory 
of private images and symbols. Most of- 
ten these involve violence and sex, but 
—incongruously—wisps of sympathy 
and humor arise at moments when mu- 
tual obsessions touch. 

Mark Harris, 50, has always worked 
a vein of comedy bordering on moral 
outrage. Even his pastoral baseball nov- 
els of ће 50s (The Southpaw, Bang the 
Drum Slowly) were brushed with sad- 
ness. The undertone of finely controlled 
anger that ran through Harris’ early 
works grew, in the '60s, into the hec- 
toring shrillness of a prophet scorned. 
He dismantled Richard Nixon in Mark 
the Glove Boy (1964), only to watch 
his intended victim move on to even 
greater heights—or depths as Harris 
would see it. As a college professor at 
San Francisco State, Harris might well 
have absolved himself from responsi- 
bility for what he seems to see as his 
countrys race toward madness. But a 
novelist who sets himself up as a lec- 
turer, instructing foolish readers and 
characters alike, is in even more trou- 
ble than they are. 

Killing Everybody is a fortunate fall 
from lofty disgust. Harris has captured 
the pathology of the present age with- 
out gloating over it or surrendering to- 
despair. His characters are victims, but 
they have shored large fragments of hu- 
man vitality against their ruin. If Kill- 
ing Everybody is uneven, it is also per- 
meated by a compelling amalgam of 
rage and love. = Paul Gray 
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A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEARS 
by STEFAN KANFER 
306 pages. Atheneum. $7.95. 


“Farce is tragedy out for a good 

* time." So begins Stefan Kanfer’s chron- 

icle of one of the saddest, stupidest 

chapters of American political history 

—a time when the political blacklist was 

used in show biz in the 1940s and '50s 
and how that came about. 

The proceedings grew out of the pe- 
culiar frenzy that seized America dur- 
ing the early cold war years, and an at- 
tempt by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (HUAC) to suggest 
that many actors and writers were dan- 
gerous, dedicated agents of a Commu- 
nist conspiracy to undermine the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

УУ anter, an associate editor 
of TIME, wastes little space on the Ne- 
anderthal committee itself, and its ques- 
tionable methods. (At one point, it so- 

| berly listened as Walt Disney cited the 

League of Women Voters as one of 

many "Commie-front organizations;") 

His humane concern is with the victims 

т —those who cooperated with HUAC and 
E those who did not. 

Я Among the latter, the best-known 

Я ‘group was the Hollywood Ten, an odd- 
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ly assorted collection of men who went 
to jail for refusing to testify about their 
political beliefs. They included Dalton 
Trumbo (Kitty Foyle), one of the high- 
est-paid screenwriters in town, and Ring 
Lardner Jr. (Forever Amber), one of the 
most talented. The rest were largely 
fringe figures, creators of Charlie Chan 
and Boston Blackie epics, who as writ- 
ers and directors probably could never 
have earned anything like the fame they 
won collectively in political martyrdom. 

Whatever their aims, their ideolog- 
ical effect on the Hollywood “product” 
was slight. John Howard Lawson (Ac- 
tion in the North Atlantic), chief ideo- 
logue among the writers, was finally re- 
duced to such fatuities as advising 
Hollywood actors that even if they were 
only extras in a country-club Scene, they 
could “do your best to appear decadent 
. .. create class antagonism.” 

Most of the Ten, however, and not 
a few of the others who came later be- 
fore the committee, had been members 
of the Communist Party, a fact which 
lent the appearance of urgency to the 
committee's hearings. The situation was 
exacerbated, moreover, by the strategy 
that the Ten employed when they were 
called as witnesses in 1947. Member- 
ship in the Communist Party was not il- 
legal. They decided, therefore, to chal- 
lenge Congress’s right to inquire about 
their political affiliations at all. The 
were cited for contempt of Cones 
and indicted by a prand jury. The Su- 
preme Court refused to Teview the case 
А Eventually many of them did time 
in jail. More important, their evasive 
ness whetted the committee's——a d 
later Senator Joe McCarthy’s—a a 
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Imagine 5000 kilometers thru unbearable 
African heat. A road of treacherous mud. 
Pocked with potholes. Ribbed with 
rough rock. Add blinding rain. 
That's the East Аїгісап Safari Rally, 1973. ` 
The ultimate test of a motorcar’s true 
performance, durability and reliability. 
Entries: 89 of the world’s finest cars. . 
Finished: only 19; including 9 DATSUNs. 
DATSUN victories: manufacturers’ Team 
Trophy, three class titles (4-B, 2-D, 1-р), - 
and first, second and fourth overall. 

First overall for the third time. 
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lon the principle that he who reigns 
not govern. 

LURK BUTLER 
Mi fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Шай better specify that he be of al- 
steel (chromium, nickel, molybde- 
\Каше ordinary steel is not hard 
Xand further add that he shall have 
pated Sunday-school ethics for deal- 
Sessfully, as the leader of the West, 


puheimmaculate dictators of the 20th 
political scene. 
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action, and am particularly sickened by the 
wave of propaganda designed to convince 
the population that such action was 
necessary. 

GILBERT TOPPIN 

Edinburgh 


The RAG-1 Men of the Year 


Sir / Although there is perhaps a lon, 
to be traveled before the В so to ae 
are ironed out of RAG-1, Professor Eugene 
Rosenberg's oil-eating bacteria [May 21] 
are probably the most important and hope- 
ful news of the decade to a world on the 
way to suffocation, through the destruction 
of oxygen-producing plankton, by don't- 
care dumping and accidental Spillage of 
crude oil at sea. Е 
.. Ап early vote for Rosenberg and Da- 

vid Gutnick as Men of the Year —and per- 
haps of the century. 

J.C. ARMSTRONG 

Singapore 


The Absurdity of Alice 


Sir/ TIME did something that Rolling 
Stone, Creem or Tiger Beat have not 
accomplished. 

The article about Alice Cooper [May 
28] was actually tied down to a rock of re- 
ality. The author performed the hitherto un- 
attainable feat of escaping from Alice's ab- 
surdity without having his objectivity 
blurred. But still the entertainment value 
was recognized. 

Congratulations—with special kudos 
to Charles Reynolds for the splendidly scary 
photos. 

NORM GREGORY 

Burton, Wash. 


Sir / Your article on Alice Cooper was ob- 
viously written by one of the older people 
on your staff. 

Along with some friends, I went to see 
Alice Cooper's concert in Tulsa, Okla. Ev- 
eryone agreed that it was fantastic. The 
thing about hard rock, and Alice Cooper, 
is that the performers don't just stand up 
there and sing. They put some feeling into 
their music. 

TOMMY DURHAM 

Prairie Grove, Ark. 


Sir / Since the U.S. is a relatively isolated 
country and unlike ancient Rome cannot be 
invaded by barbarians from foreign lands, 
it is necessary for us to raise our own bar- 
barians. Alice Cooper shows us that this can 
be done. 

GERALD BLANKENSHIP JR. 

Fresno, Calif. 


Sir / A generation weaned on TV produced 
Alice [a minister's sonl, Maybe a generation 
weaned on Alice will produce ministers. 
Who knows? , 

CHUCK REHMER 

Enfield, Conn. 


Spiritual Master 


ir / I read with shock your report, “Vio- 
A Bliss” [May 14], calling Ananda Marga 
in India “profoundly political. Ananda 
Marga is purely a socio-spiritual organiza- 
tion dedicated to the calise of suffering hu- 
manity. Ananda Marga has nothing to do 

i litics. Ux oe 
e Shri Shri Anandamurtiji is the spiritual 
master of millions of devotees all over the 
| riment, TIME Ma 
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world. His contributions to humanity are 
manifold. Like Lord Christ, he is being per- 
secuted by immoral and corrupt elements. 
ACI ADVESHANANDA AVADHUTH 
Sectorial Secretary 
Ananda Marga Pracaraka Samgha 
in the Philippines, Inc. 
Manila 


Selling the American Cause 


Sir / Re "Advertising, The Cause Agency" 
[May 28]: while Adman for a Cause Max- 
well Arnold of San Francisco was raising 
$500,000 for an enemy hospital that was 
not destroyed, the Community Association 
for the Retarded in Palo Alto, Calif., faced 
a $25,000 operational deficit, and I was rot- 
ting in my sixth year in a North Vietnam- 
ese jail. If Arnold cannot sell the American 
cause, he ought to go back to selling soap! 

RICHARD A. STRATTON 

Commander, U.S.N. 

- Palo Alto, Calif. 


A Misinterpretation of Medvedev 


Sir / In your story describing my book Ten 
Years After One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich [May 28]. you were quite wrong 
in attributing certain statements to me, and 
in making some of your interpretations. I 
have never written that Victor Louis "plant- 
ed a stolen copy of Solzhenitsyn's The Can- 
cer Ward with the Russian émigré publica- 
tion Posev," nor have I myself described 
Louis as “a special agent of the KGB.” I 
merely wrote that some foreign commen- 
tators regarded him as such. 

Moreover, I have written nothing to 
suggest that "perhaps the worst villains in 
the book are the Swedes." I made it quite 
Clear that the Swedish Academy did every- 
thing to help Solzhenitsyn, including award- 
ing him the Nobel Prize. Perhaps not ev- 
eryone in Sweden was pleased. but this 
scarcely justifies your generalization. 

I have made it plain that I believe I 
will be allowed to return to the Soviet 
Union, and that I do not expect any imme- 
diate measures to be taken against me. I now 
see that any troubles I may have in the im- 
mediate future can stem only from such ar- 
bitrary and misleading interpretations of 
my book. 

ZHORES A. MEDVEDEV 

London 


The Insanity of Infanticide 


Sir / We do not look forward to the pros- 
pect of infanticide, the logical extension of 
abortion [May 28]. Just how do we reject 
all this insanity? Can we look to Dr. Wat- 
son to lead us away from this modern In- 
quisition, this 20th century witch hunt? 

TOM AND MADELINE SATWICZ 

Detroit 


Sir / Why not push the time of "aliveness" 
back to the 2 Ist birthday, the day when the 
law grants citizens their full legal rights? 

Parents (and the state too) would then 
have 21 years to judge whether a “nonalive 
person” was worthy of life. If the adoles- 
cent were good looking, athletic, healthy 
and academically successful, the status of 
life could be conferred. However, if the ad- 
olescent had some deformity, low intelli- 
gence, a criminal inclination or addiction 
to drugs, he could be denied life. 

JOHN G. ARCH 

Pittsburgh 
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After bidding farewell to such 
once dominating superstitions as 
magic, the use of talismans, and 
exorcism, medical science has 
passed through many exciting 
‘Stages of development. 


Some interesting remarks about 
early medicine practices can be 
found in Manafi’ al-Hayawan, 

an illustrated book of medieval 
pharmacy written by the Islamites 
of the middle ages. It describes 
many kinds of animals and the 
medicines obtained from them: 
powdered elephant tusk, a cure for 
leprosy, and elephant hide, applied 
to the patient's elbow and said to 
take away a chill. 
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cology, the Islamic medical pioneers 
made far-reaching contributions to 
the foundations of modern science. 
They instituted an examination 
system for medical students, built 
hospitals, and set up traveling 
clinics. They dissected human 
skulls, explored blood vessels, 
treated cancer, and their ophthal- 
mology was surprisingly 
sophisticated. 


(ES Contemporary science 
FUJITSU is facing а revolution 
ШШШ in the form of the 


medical on-line system. In this 
system, computers and communi- 
cation techniques are applied. 
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"Ди е South American coun- 
| E the State Department had 
MITE American willingness to sell 
еш, Pigios F-4 Phantom jet fighter- 
), Japan Pr cto Saudi Arabia, a heavy finan- 
шег of the Palestinian liberation 
Lament against Israel. The depart- 
adso disclosed that negotiations 
under way for the sale of other ad- 
4M armaments to another Arab 
ату, Kuwait. 
Although State Department officials 
йй that there was nothing nov- 
Ault the proposed sales, the ventures 
ih areas appeared to be reversals 
ding policies. Conforming to 
trmally expressed wishes of Con- 
äte U.S. has not sold any sophis- 
itl weapons in Latin America for 
б. It has never supplied Phan- 
Sloan Arab country. Though some 
én sold to Iran, the Phantom 
erally been regarded as a sym- 
“US. military aid to Israel. 
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a 
е U.S. Goes to Market 


Rogers said that the policy of "pater- 
nalism" had not worked. 

In fact, Latin America does offer lu- 
crative potential arms markets, which 
must be especially tempting to the U.S. 
in light of its current imbalance of pay- 
ments in world trade. But there is as 
yet no guarantee that the U.S. will cap- 
ture these valuable markets. No con- 
tracts have been sigried and some may 
be difficult to conclude in the face of 
competition, particularly from the 
French. *The U.S. always rubs us the 
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na, Brazil, Colombia and Venezuela. 

There is no doubt about the eager- 
ness of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait to buy 
0.8. arms. Saudi Arabia is negotiating 
for up to $1 billion worth of Phantoms 
and other equipment, such as gunboats, 
minesweepers and landing craft. Ku- 
wait wants about $500 million worth 
of equipment (including undetermined 
aircraft) and services to help build air- 
fields, for example. Though such sales 
would also help the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, Washington sources indicate 
there are bigger factors involved here. 

First, the U.S. does not regard ei- 
ther Saudi Arabia or Kuwait as a threat 
to Israel. That view is not necessarily 
shared by Israelis, many of whom feel 
that the planes could easily be loaned 


DAVID RUSINGER 


PHANTOM JETS TAKING OFF FROM AIRFIELD IN ISRAEL 


wrong way when it decides to sell us 
equipment," a brigadier general in the 
Argentine air force told TIME last week. 
“The Viet Nam War is over, so now 
we are supposed to buy surplus re- 
modeled F-SEs. Admittedly they are 
cheaper than the French Mirage [$1.6 
million each, compared with $2.2 mil- 
lion for the Mirage], but this is just a 
hooker to sell expensive spare parts 
later.’ In fact, France has already 
sold more than 500 Mirages to Argenti- 
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to a more militant Arab power, like 
Egypt. But in the State Departments 
view, the Saudi and Kuwaiti interests 
are focused primarily on protecting 
their oil-rich territories against possible 
attack by other Middle Eastern states. 
Soviet-armed Iraq, for instance, has al- 
ready scared tiny Kuwait with border 
incursions. But why should the U.S., 
which carefully avoided trying to fill the 
military vacuum left by Britain's with- 
drawal from the Persian Gulf in 1971, 
decide to get involved now? The answer, 
mentioned but not emphasized by 
Washington officials, may largely be oil. 

Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are two 
of the biggest Middle East suppliers of 
oil to the U.S. By helping them to pro- 
tect themselves, the U.S. is also helping 
to protect valuable sources of much: 
needed fuel. At the same time, the U.S. 
would be reducing the chances of ei- 
ther country shutting off oil supplies to 
the U.S of their own accord. If they be- 
come as reliant on the U.S. for weap- 
ons (and the training and spare parts 
that go with them) as the U.S. 15 de- 
pendent on thern for fuel, the pipeliries 
are likely to remain open. In short, the 
politics of oil (TIME cover, April 2) seem 
to be emerging, at last, as a major fac- 
tor in U.S. Middle East policy. 
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ISRAEL 


Starting Anew 


As the blue and white Luftwaffe 707 
jet landed at Lod airport, an Israeli band 
struck up a tune that 30 years ago be- 
gan Deutschland über Alles.” 

But this time the song was played 
for a German Chancellor who had won 
the Nobel Peace Prize, and who want- 
ed only the friendship of the Jews. The 
symbolism of Willy Brandt's visit to Is- 
rael last week—the first by a West Ger- 


— 


man Chancellor—was obvious, but al- 

most unbearably poignant nonetheless. 

Brandt, indeed, was quick to point 

out that the past—specifically the mur- 

der of 6,000,000 Jews by his country- 

men during the Hitler era—could never 

be erased, either by the Germans or the 

Israelis. “The sum of the suffering and 

of the horror cannot be removed from 

the consciousness of our people," he 
said at the airport ceremonies, “Coop- 
eration between our two countries re- 


*AVritten in the 19th century to an earlier mel- 
ody by Joseph Haydn, the anthem, which once 
began "Germany. Germany, above all others,” 
was originally a plea for unification of the many 
German states. The Nazis perverted it into a war 
cry. The song now begins; "Unity and right and 
freedom for the German fatherland . . . 
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An almost unbearably poignant symbolism. 
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; al back round 1 à 
ад inch: RSS Israeli Premier 
Golda Meir, who was dressed all in 
white, he added: “You extended АШ» 
vitation to the representative of Brite 
epoch in Germany state Bet 15 
means you confront the power of the 
past with the challenge of the present. 
| feel that mankind would indeed be 
lost but for the courage to make a new 
beginning.” : 

"The Israelis, for their part, were of- 
ficially cordial—but not too cordial. 
Whereas Brandt stressed his 
role as West German Chan- 
cellor, Golda Meir welcomed 
him as an individual who had 
fought the Nazis "in the 
darkest period for the hu- 
man race." Both leaders, per- 
haps significantly, spoke in 
a neutral language, English. 

During the 30-mile heli- 
copter flight from Lod to Je- 
rusalem, Brandt—who had 
visited the city in 1960, when 
he was mayor of West Berlin 
—donned earphones so that 
his Israeli companions could 
point out the sights. Láter, he 
was taken to Yad Vashem, a 
solemn memorial to Jews 
killed by the Nazis. Standing 
near such names as Ausch- 
witz, Dachau, Buchenwald, 
spelled out in English and 
Hebrew on the memorial's 
floor, Brandt heard the can- 
tor chant: “Let the Lord re- 
member the souls of our 
brethren ... who were put to 
death, and who were killed 
and choked, and who were 
buried alive. As Brandt 
wordlessly moved to lay a 
wreath against the “Tomb of 
the Martyrs’ Ashes,” a look 
of anguish passed over his 
face. He stood for a moment 
in dramatie silence, his hands 
clasped in front of him. 

Demonstrators, most of 
them youths from right-wing 
groups, appeared at some of 
Brandt's Stops with signs 
Saying GERMANS GO HOME 
and WE WON'T FORGIVE THE 
GERMAN MURDERS. The mood of the Is- 
raeli people as a whole seemed much 
less strident. A poll taken just before 
Brandt's arrival showed 66% in favor of 
the visit, and in Jerusalem he 
ed by friendly crowds chanti Жаз Ereet 
Willy" 5 chanting “Wil-ly, 

After his emotional visi 
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М oce ү some unemotional talks 
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GREECE 


Forging the Chains 


. Swiftly and ruthlessly Greece, 
itary dictatorship moved to coms 
the transition from monarchy (wit 
a King) to republic (without an dij 
President). The regime made i 
that any support for deposed King(}? 
stantine is now considered treason (fa Greec: 
position leaders were followed dé Сотезр: 
warned to remain silent about them tce of t 
archy, or risk arrest. Some тїй Rome's | 
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20 appointed by the Pres- 
ident. Almost certainly, that 
President would be Papado- 
poulos himself. 

National elections were 
promised by the end of next 
year. The worth of such elec- 
tions, however, was ques- 
tioned by opposition politi- 
cians. “Plebiscites have a 
meaning to people who are 
free,” said John Zigdis, a for- 
mer minister who was jailed 


DIE WELTWOCHE—ZURICH 


for 18 months in 1970 by 
the junta. “For a bound peo- 
ple, plebiscites are an insult. It is an at- 
tempt to make them collaborate in the 
forging of their chains.” 

The exiled King'of the Hellenes 
(see box) will probably continue to be 
a focus for antiregime forces. Constan- 
tine, however, is considerably less po- 
tent as a deposed King than Ке was as 
the constitutional, if exiled monarch 
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Constantine: For one thing, they 
can withhold diplomatic recognition of 
the regime in Athens. The diplomats [in 
Athens] were accredited to me and to 
no one else. How can they now assume 
that those credentials are transferred to 
an illegal regime? Until the people of 
Greece can freely express themselves, 
this is essential. Otherwise, the free 
world will be condoning a coup d’état 
with no legal basis. 5 

Wynn: Is it your opinion that the 
U.S. has made a mistake thus far in co- 
operating with the junta? 

Constantine: It is clear that the 
U.S. Government has given Greece aid 
in different forms. This aid is welcome. 
It has been announced a number of 
times that parallel to the aid given, there 
have been forms of persuasion to in- 
duce the regime to restore democracy. 
If this parallel effort has ever been ap- 
plied, I am not aware of it. 

Wynn: Would you call all Greek 
opposition groups in exile together into 
опе movement under your leadership? 

Constantine: As King of the Hel- 
lenes, I must remain above parties. 
Therefore it is up to them to get to- 
gether. If they do, I will support them 
wholeheartedly. 

Wynn: Papadopoulos, who once 
called himself a “dedicated monar- 
chist;" has now proclaimed a republic. 
Why did he take such action at this 
time? 

Constantine: Whether he ever was 
a monarchist is for him to say. How- 
ever, I think he made a definite switch 
when he saw I was absolutely opposed 
to dictatorship and his form of govern- 
ment. He had to act to divert public at- 
tention from the difficulties the regime 
faced in the country—the student up- 
risings, the rebellion of naval officers, 
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The King is out—long live the republic! 


—regardless of how unconstitutional 
his deposition was. His hopes that oth- 
er nations might withhold recognition 
of what is technically a new govern- 
ment appear to be vain: the U.S. and 
other Western nations seemed to be re- 
garding the issue as a relatively minor 
question of protocol. Meanwhile. Con- 
stantine has lost not only his annual 


Wynn: What is the basis of Papa- 
dopoulos' power in your opinion? 

Constantine: His power is based on 
violence, pressure and fear. He uses the 
usual apparatus of dictatorship to re- 
main in power. But I am certain his 
power will be totally eroded, though I 
cannot predict just how it will end. 

Wynn: Your allowance from the 
government has been canceled. Do you 
face financial problems? 

Constantine: Yes. 1 have always ac- 
cepted the allowance as from the peo- 
ple of Greece. Press reports have said 
we are wealthy, but this is untrue. Most 
of my money is inside Greece. I have 
not yet decided how I will solve this 
problem, and I do not know yet even 
where | will live. But I have said I will 
return to Greece, and I will return. 


CONSTANTINE & HIS FAMILY 


$580,000 stipend but his palaces in 
Tatoi and probably Corfu as well, and 
the regime has ordered the Greek Or- 
thodox Church to cease singing prayers 
for the health and safety of the royal 
family. Even birthday greetings are for- 
bidden: Athens police summoned a 
group of 23 women from a working- 
class suburb of the capital and warned 
them that repeating their birthday sa- 
lute to the King last week would put 
them “їп serious trouble.” 

The progovernment press was filled 
with telegrams praising the regime’s ac- 
tion, from such organizations as the 
Horticultural Association of Macedo- 
nia, the Dentists’ Association of Thrace 
and the Parents’ Association of Xanthi 
Secondary Schools. Individuals were 
Jess ready to comment. In a rural vil- 
lage outside Athens, TIME Correspon- 
dent William Marmon asked one man 
what he thought about the sacking of 
the King. His reply: "Yes, I have an 
opinion, but I can't say anything. I am 
afraid of what might happen to me. I 
don't trust anyone." 


SPAIN 
Enter the Admiral 


Francisco Franco has long sworn 
that he would-remain in power “as 
long as God grants me life and a clear 
mind.” Last week the wizened 80-year- 
old Caudillo stood erect for two hours 
while taking the salute at a Madrid pa- 
rade marking the 34th anniversary of 
his Civil War victory. He then went 
off on one of his routine fishing trips 
and evén attended a bullfight. But late 
in the week, after that impressive dis- 
play of either vigor or iron will, Fran- 
co announced that he was stepping 
down as President and head of gov- 
ernment. His successor: crusty, author- 
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'ADMIRAL CARRERO BLANCO 
ranco fhan Franco. 
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Carrero Blanco, 


itarian Admiral Luis 
total retirement, 


70. It was far from a | : 
since Franco remains chief of state 


(the nation’s highest post) and head of 
the armed forces. Thus he continues 
as Carrero Blanco's superior. But nev- 
er before in his 37-year political ca- 
reer had the diminutive (5 ft. 3 in.) 
generalissimo ever relinquished a post. 

Inured as they were to constantly 
recurring rumors that E! Caudillo was 
ailing or senile or about to quit, Span- 
iards were nonetheless taken unawares. 
What surprised them more than the ap- 
pointment of Carrero Blanco was the 
fact that Franco had finally come to a 
decision. The admiral has been Fran- 
co's closest crony and top subordinate 
for many years, and has served his lead- 
er in government posts ever since the 
end of the Civil War in 1939. The 
two men share similarly hostile views 
toward liberalism, socialism and Com- 
munism. Spaniards say that Carrero 
Blanco “is more Franco than Franco 
himself.” The author of several works 
on naval history, stocky, black-browed 
Admiral Carrero Blanco once summed 
up his feelings on political change this 
way: "Let no one, from without or with- 
in, harbor the least hope of being able 
to alter in any respect our institutional 
system.” 

Day to Day. The title of President 
is somewhat misleading. Carrero Blan- 
co in effect will be Spain’s Prime Min- 
ister, in charge of the day-to-day op- 
eration of the government with the 
power to name his own Cabinet. Once 
the present set of ministers resigns, as 
required by the constitution, he is ex- 
pected to name several replacements. 
Among those most likely to go: pro- 
American Foreign Minister Gregorio 
Lopez Bravo, who was responsible for 
Spain’s diplomatic recognition of East 
Germany and China, and Justice Min- 
ister Tomas Garicano Goñi, who evi- 
dently fell from favor when he ordered 
vane MER Ui during this 

! y demonstrations. One 
policeman died in ambush, triggering a 
pu protest by Spanish police. 

o major policy cha З 
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POMPIDOU ARRIVING IN ICELAND 


FRANCE 
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only Kissinger and Tho. Acknowledg- 
ing that Washington and Hanoi es 
strike whatever deals they please in mat- 
ters concerning only them, such as pos- 
sible U.S. aid for North Viet Nam, Sai- 
gon insisted that it be present at any 
sessions where decisions were made af- 
fecting South Viet Nam. 

Kissinger and Tho were apparent- 
ly unprepared for these new objec- 
tions. In Saigon, acting U.S, Ambassa- 
dor Charles Whitehouse conferred 
twice with South Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister Tran Van Lam. He also spent 
three hours closeted with Thieu at the 
Presidential Palace—one of the longest 
meetings since the cease-fire. Next 
morning, another government spokes- 
man announced that-the declaration of 


the previous day was “inaccurate.” ` 


Rather than being unalterably opposed 
to any new agreement, he said, Saigon 


— m 
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THIEU IN SAIGON 


would remain flexible and would not 
commit itself either way. 

Quite clearly, Thieu was worried 
that Kissinger would make concessions 
to the North Vietnamese that Saigon 
has long opposed. Saigon, for example, 
fears that the U.S. will not pressure the 
North. to withdraw its military forces 
from the South before national elec- 
tions. Thieu refuses to accept these elec- 
tions until the North Vietnamese army 
withdraws completely. 

Hanoi, for its part, still does not ad- 
mit that it has troops in the South, al- 
though they are indisputably there. The 
Communists worry that if their forces 
withdraw, Saigon's troops would invade 
Viet Cong areas, break up the V.C. cad- 
res and arrest suspect Communist sym- 
pathizers—thus guaranteeing an elec- 
tion result favorable to Thieu. : 

Saigon also opposes any deal by Kis- 
singer that would place a third, “uncom- 


mitted’ party gn the National Council 


_ South Viet Nam. 


for Reconciliation and Concord. Thieu 
insists that the council comprise only 
his government supporters and those of 
the Viet Cong's Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government (P.R.G.). 

Thieu's eleventh-hour intransigence 
has been rewarded in the past. He won 
concessions by refusing to go to the con- 
ference table in October 1968 and by 
balking at last October's original cease- 
fire terms. This time he hopes to gain re- 
affirmation by all parties to the agree- 
ment that any matter concerning the 
political sovereignty of the South Viet- 
namese people is to be decided by Sai- 
gon’s present government and the 
P.R.G. Thieu's objections, together with 
problems brought up by the North Viet- 
namese, were enough, in any event, to 
'stymie the expected agreement. Kissin- 
ger flew back to Washington over the 
weekend to finish preparations for the 


KISSINGER CONFERRING IN PARIS* 
Searching for peace amid perpetual smiles. 


Nixon-Brezhnev summit, but planned 
to return to Paris early this week to try, 
once again, to stop the fighting. i 
Events in Indochina last week in- 
dicated the need to implement the 
cease-fire. Heavy fighting continued in 
Cambodia, much of it for control of 
Route 4, Phnom-Penh’s link to its only 
deep-water seaport. As American jets 
flew support missions for Cambodian 
government troops, the U.S. lost its sec- 
ond pilot in two weeks. On South Viet 
Nam's northern border, Hanoi contin- 
ued building its supply roads through 
the Demilitarized Zone into the north- 
ern provinces of South Viet Nam, in vi- 


olation of the January agreement. Far 


to the south, week-long clashes in the 
Mekong Delta, according to Saigon, left 
302 Communists dead, while ARVN suf- 
fered 46 dead and 152 wounded. 


“With deputy U.S. Negotiator William Sullivan 
and Graham Martin, Ambassador-Designate to 
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CONCORDE TAKING OFF WHILE TU-144 SITS ON RUNWAY 


DISASTERS 
Deadly Exhibition 


“Just wait until you see us fly,” said 
Russian Test Pilot Mikhail Koslov. 
“Then you'll see something." Koslov's 
pride in his airplane seemed justified. 
Nearly everyone who attended the Par- 
is Air Show agreed that the Russian su- 
personic transport, TU-144, was a more 
impressive-looking craft than its small- 
er but graceful rival, the Anglo-French 
Concorde. The final day of the show 
last week was mostly devoted to flying 


exhibitions. The Concorde was the first - 


of the SSTs to perform under the can- 
opy of gray clouds that loomed over 
Le Bourget Airport. As 350,000 spec- 
tators watched, French Pilot Jean Fran- 
chi put his big bird through a ten-min- 
ute series of brilliantly controlled 


WRECKAGE OF RUSSIAN SST IN GOUSSAINVILLE 


maneuvers and turns. He ended the рег- 
formance with a fast pass over the field 
and a spectacular “zoom climb.” 

Then it was Koslov's turn. After a 
slow flight over the runway, the TU-144 
started an even more awesome zoom 
climb, afterburners streaking yellow 
flame and turbofans thundering. “My 
God,” said U.S. Test Pilot Bob Hoover, 
“Т don't see how he can do it!” At 3,000 
ft, Koslov began flattening his climb. 
The plane’s needle nose pointed down- 
ward, then the craft went into an ar- 
rowhead plunge as the pilot struggled 
to regain control. The stress was too 
great. At 2,000 ft., the left wing ripped 
off first, followed by the tail and right 
wing. There was a flash of fire, and the 
plane fell apart. All six crewmen were 
killed, as well as seven residents of the 
village of Goussainville, where 20 
homes were destroyed by the debris. 
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eryone who is American 
them work for American intelligence." 

Like Abie Nathan's new voice of 
love, the two most influential Stations 
Israel Broadcasting and Cairo Radio, 
emphasize persuasion rather than au- 
ral assault. “The Arabs do not know Is- 
rael,” says Iraqi-born Zadok Ben-Meir 
director of Israel’s Arab Station. “One 
of our tasks is to try to sell Israel to 
them.” Cairo Radio’s Hebrew service 
Inaugurated a year ago under the di- 
rection of Information Minister Mo- 
hammed Abdel Kader Hatem, takes the 
position that most Israelis do not know 
Israel either. Hatem asserts that the He- 
brew service can “tell the Israelis the 
rest of the truth, the part denied in Is- 
AP 


because all of 


Israel’s propaganda broadcasts at- 
tract Arab listeners by playing record- 
ings of famed Egyptian Songstress 
Umm Kulthum for two hours each day. 
Her latest songs are monitored off Cai- 
ro Radio and played by Israel even be- 
fore stations in other Arab countries can 
air them. Some Arabs have accused Is- 
rael of stealing Umm Kulthum's mel- 
odies. Ben-Meir replied on the air: 
"When there is peace, we will settle the 
bill." The rest of the programming for 
Arabs is laden with news—150 minutes 
a day. Sometimes the items include ex- 
clusive details designed to show that Is- 
rael has eyes and ears in major Arab 
capitals. Israel Broadcasting once an- 
nounced the answers to Egyptian school 
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In a crossfire of rhetoric, "everyone has a right to love." 


rael, that the violence used by the pres- 
ent government of Zionists will not give 
the Jews the security they seek." 
Nobody in Israel would particularly 
care to emulate the heavily accented 
and often unidiomatic Hebrew spoken 
by Cairo Radio announcers. Still, the 
service in general is a low-key, if some- 
times awkward attempt to persuade in- 
stead of conquer. A three-hour morn- 
ing program is specially aimed at Israeli 
forces in the Sinai. It asks, in effect: 
“What’s a nice Jewish boy like you do- 
ing in a desert like this?" Just in case 
the Israeli soldiers don't bother to tune 
inon their radios, some programs are re- 
corded and blared across the Suez Canal 
by loudspeaker. 1 е 
Another target of Cairo's Israeli 
broadcasting is the Jewish immigrant 
from Arab countries. If Jews and Ar- 
abs were able to coexist peaceably in 
the past, the broadcasts rationalize, they 
can do so again. Some Arabs would like 
to see more programs aimed at young 
Sabras (native-born Israelis), in an at- 
tempt to exploit their discontent with 


their aging leaders. 


examinations the night before the tests 
were to be given. i 

Editorials and talk programs often 
criticize Arab leaders. of course. But 
some criticism of Israel is also allowed. 
An Israeli TV discussion included an 
Arab author's complaint that “Israel is 
the fingernail of American imperial- 
ism.” Both the radio and television 
broadcasts to Arab countries benefit 
from well-spoken Arabic, and programs 
invariably begin with readings from the 
Koran. One of the most effective TV 
broadcasters ìs an Israeli of Arabic de- 
scent, Said Kassem, whose voice has 
been taped by Jordan for use їп broad- 
casting Courses. 


Jordan, which often findsitselfa tar- _ 


get of both Arab and Israeli propagan- 
da broadcasts, scored a coup recent 

by hiring a winsome female annow 
for its Hebrew ТУ service. Born near Je- 
rusalem, Afa Zabaneh, a Moslem, is 
greeted as a celebrity by old А 
friends when she returns home for 
mer visits. If Abie Natha € 
around to opening а televis 
he might consider hiring I 
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France Defies the Bomb Protests 


Undeterred by international protests, 
the French last week got ready to push 
the button on their twelfth nuclear test 
series—this one aimed at operationally 
boosting France’s atomic force into the 
thermonuclear class. Shipping had al- 
ready been warned away from the 
South Pacific test area, and on Muru- 
roa atoll French technicians waited only 
for favorable high-altitude winds that 

' would minimize the radioactive fallout 
over nearby populated areas. 

No nuclear tests anywhere had ever 
aroused such worldwide opposition. 
Australia and New Zealand appealed 
to the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, but France refused to ap- 
pear. The Geneva-based World Health 
Organization argued against the test. 
The mayor of Hiroshima charged 
France with “blatant disregard for hu- 
man dignity.” There was a sit-in pro- 
test at Notre Dame. long lines of pe- 


around 30 megatons. The U.S. already 
boasts 30,000 and the U.S.S.R. per- 
haps 25,000.” 

More than just the megaton gap sep- 
arates France from the nuclear leaders. 
In the far-out technology of miniatur- 
ized triggers and guidance systems, the 
French force de frappe is even further 
behind. The U.S. already possesses 
“suitcase nukes” of less than kiloton 
yield at опе end of the nuclear range, 
and cluster-headed MIRV missiles (mul- 
tiple independent re-entry vehicles) at 
the other. Both are the products of tech- 
nical breakthroughs in microminiatur- 
ization that even the Soviets do not yet 
have, although they edged closer to par- 
ity їп aerial tests held over the Soviet 
arctic area of Novaya Zemlya. 

Western nuclear-weapons experts 
have high regard for French theoretical 
competence in electronic miniaturiza- 
tion and microminiaturization and the 
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ү онуно, IN PARS PROTEST FRANCE'S INDEPENDENT FORCE DE FRAPPE AND DEMAND END TO PACIFIC BLASTS 
clear fe i 
sts anywhere had ever aroused such worldwide opposition, but the French find nuclear power elevating. 


tilioners at the Elysée Palace, and 
condemnation by a distinguished ar- 
ray of French scientists. But it was all 
to no avail. 

Would the Mururoa tests be worth 
the uproar? In the Gaullist view: yes. 
The measure of national independence 

1 according to Gaullist logic, is military 
independence, which in the nuclear age 
means nuclear capability. Moreover, it 
is nuclear power that elevates a nation 
into a special category, whether deal- 
ing with potential enemies or present 
allies. But the cost to French taxpay- 
ers of this essentially political weapon 
has been staggering (an estimated $15 
billion to date), and the military prod- 
uct is puny in comparison with the nu- 
clear might of the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, We resemble an automobile 
racer sets off from Le Mans and 
gets farther and farther behind the oth- 
er cars in every lap," complains re- 
tired Air Force General Paul Stehlin 

now an anti-Gaullist Deputy in the 

—French National Assembly. "Under the 
most favorable hypothesis, by 1975 we 
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sophisticated world of fluid circui 
But the French have not yet а 
to devise a standard, reliable triggering 
device for very small thermonuclear 
weapons. The Mururoa blasts have been 
designed to test the triggering devices 
and the explosive charge for the Pluto 
Eon rocket, which is scheduled to 
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Crisis: The Shrinking Dollar | 


Throughout the U.S. economy's ups and 
downs of the past four years, President 
Nixon has never managed to rid it of 
the debilitating fever of inflation. Prices 
kept rising rapidly through the 1970 re- 
cession, in defiance of all economic nos- 
trums. The increases subsided in part 
because of the wage-price freeze and 
Phase II controls, but in the five months 
of voluntaristic Phase Ш the economy's 
inflationary temperature has climbed to 
its highest point in two decades. The sit- 
uation has helped create near chaos in 
stock and dollar-exchange markets. 
Millions of consumers, stunned by high- 
er prices, go about their daily shopping 
chores with a sinking feeling and fret 
over the erosion of their earnings and 
savings. Along with Watergate—and 
partially because of the scandal's en- 
ervating effect оп Government—the 
state of the U.S. economy has become 
Nixon’s other crisis. Last week the signs 
multiplied that the President was about 
to strike back with yet another major 
anti-inflation program that would add 
up to a de facto Phase IV. 

At midweek the President's three 
top economic advisers, Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers Chairman Herbert 
Stein and. Federal Reserve Chairman 
Arthur Burns, rushed home from an in- 
ternational bankers’ meeting in Paris. 
Nixon’s new domestic policy chief, Mel- 
vin Laird, told newsmen that he would 
recommend tighter economic controls. 
The President himself told a Cabinet 
meeting late in the week that inflation 
“is the major problem this country fac- 
es,” and on Friday, during a commence- 
ment address at Florida Technological 
University, he dropped a heavy hint that 
a new policy was being readied. After 
talking again about/how grave a prob- 
lem inflation is, he said: “We have the 
means to deal with it.” 
sis E URN cor 
had decided (he warned the GE 
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& Co., laments: “The nation is floun- 
dering around like a ship without a rud- 
der because of Watergate. Everyone is 
looking for some leadership and direc- 
Поп,” Robert Gutenstein, an analyst at 
the Manhattan investment house of 
Kalb Voorhis & Co., reports “fears that 
Nixon is.so busy covering himself that 
he is not managing the economy.” 

Unhappily, such fears have been at 
least partly justified, or were until the 
past few days. The President's econom- 
ic advisers have held an inordinate num- 
ber of meetings with Nixon lately, and 
even early last week some were de- 
pressed by a feeling that they could not 
get his attention. One recently com- 
plained that the President seemed “ob- 
viously weary” and too “preoccupied 
to pay much heed. Even at week's end, 
though Nixon seemed to have realized 
the need for action, there remained a 
question of whether he would back any 
new policy with the personal push re- 
quired to give it credibility. 

Pondering his course over a week- 
end at Key Biscayne, the President had 
no lack of unwelcome, even frightening 
developments to consider. The Govern- 
ment had just announced that wholesale 
prices in May rose a staggering 2.1%, 
the second time this year they have 
rocketed upward in a single month ata 
rate of more than 25% when projected 
over the course of a whole year. The big- 
gest increases were in farm prices for 
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products, processed foods and feed rose 
at an unbelievable annual rate of more 
than 62%. But food was not the only vil- 
lain: prices of industrial commodities 
shot up at an annual rate of 15.4%. In 
the past, Administration officials have 
contended that such huge leaps in a sin- 
gle month were likely to prove one-shot 
affairs, but that argument is no longer 
even faintly comforting. Since January, 
the Wholesale Price Index has risen 
22.8%. The entire bulge has not yet 
shown up in supermarkets or other re- 
tail stores, but it soon will. 
On foreign money exchanges, the 
price of the dollar early in the week 
fell to postwar lows against some other 
currencies, including the German mark, 
Swiss franc and Japanese yen. Just since 
the start of the year, the dollar has lost 
a stunning 1596 of its value or even 
more in terms of some major foreign 
currencies (see chart above ). Although 
much of this decline was caused by the 
second formal devaluation in February, 
enough has occurred in recent weeks 
of free trading to lead French President 
Georges Pompidou to describe that 
drop, accurately, as constituting in ef- 
fect "a third devaluation of the dollar." 
Though money trading is actually a 
ruthlessly non-nationalistic affair. it 
seemed that everyone from oil sheiks 
to Swiss bankers to Japanese business- 
men had agreed to gang up on the dol- 
lar and hack away at its value. On Wall 
Street, the barometric Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average sank on Monday to 
886, down 1696 from-its historic high 
five months аро. 

Foretaste. Both the dollar and the 
Dow rallied at midweek: in fact, the 
stock average rose 34 points by week's. _ 
end and closed at 920. But the recov- 
eries intensified rather than relieved the 
pressure on Nixon because both reflect- — 
ed the rumor/hope/belief that he would __ 
at last do something. Indeed, the mere _ 
fact that the Administration had made 
no announcement by week's end sent 
the dollar on another downhill slide Fri- 
day. John Philipsborn, vice president of 
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i anti h 
rices—by freeing for planting muc 
land that had been idled under price- 
support programs, but the move came 
itifully late. Ee 
P уле, the Administration 
compounded its error by replacing the 
tough Phase П controls on nonfood 
prices with the flabby voluntarism of 
Phase III. Coming just as food prices 
were starting to explode, Phase III fos- 
nything goes among 


tered a spirit of ar 
some businessmen. C. Jackson Grayson 
f Phase П 


Jr. the activist price czar o 
who has returned to his old job as dean 
of the Southern Methodist University 
business school, observes: "No one 
wants to get caught with his prices 
down. The attitude of many business- 
men is that ‘I’d better get mine while I 
can?" Even George Shultz, a prime 
architect of Phase Ш, conceded that the 
controls that were retained need to be 
enforced “more flamboyantly." 

Since they have not been so far, in- 
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quarters, promptly remarked 
that the apparent decision to 
hold off action after hinting 
that it was imminent seemed’ 
“more harmful than if the 
Government had done nothing 
at all. That was an ominous 
foretaste of the emotions that 
Nixon will stir if this week he 
dashes the hopes for action 
that he has aroused. 

Though the economy’s 
troubles may seem disparate, 
they are linked by a central 
theme. It is a cheapening of 
the dollar—at the supermarket 
counter; on Wall Street, where 
a dollar invested in almost any 
stock in January is worth 
much less today; and in for- 
eign countries, where a dol- 
lar buys progressively fewer 
marks, francs or guilders. The 
core problem is inflation, 
which both directly worsens 
the lives of most U.S. citizens 
and intensifies the malaise on 

7 Wall Street and in the curren- 
су markets. . 
` Inflation is most visible—and pain- 
ful—in food prices, where it also has 
been in part preordained. As an elec- 
tion-year ploy aimed at winning the 
farm vote, the Administration deliber- 
ately pumped up farm prices during 
1972 by spreading around a record 
amount of federal cash in subsidy. and 
price-support payments, The President 
did little to repair the resulting wreck- 
age at the grocery counter when he im- 
posed ceilings on retail meat prices in 
March in response to the approaching 
nationwide meat boycott. He merel 
kept meat prices at record levels, Prices 
for other food products, including 
ns, milk and fresh vegetables, have 
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flation is no longer just a food ( 
enon. Robert Nathan, a eee 
TIME's Board of Economists, points out 
that during the 14 months of Phase I] 
wholesale prices of industrial commod- 
ities (structural steel, lumber studs 
man-made fibers) Tose at an annual rate 
of 3.5%; but during the first four months 
of Phase III, they shot ир at a yearl 
rate of almost 15%. Rising retail face 
have kept most Americans from enjoy- 
ing a rip-roaring 1973 boom that is E 
ing national production to undreamed- 
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overseas—in purchases of foreign 
goods, military expenditures and busi- 
ness investments—far more than it has 
taken in from foreign Countries, An 
oversupply of dollars, like an Oversup- 
ply of potatoes, tends to drive down the 
price. That tendency has been given free 
rein since March by a change in the 
way that the international monetary 
System operates. Previously, foreign 
countries had been required to main- 
tain set exchange rates between their 
currencies and the dollar—meaning 
that if no one else would buy dollars, 
government banks had to purchase 
them to support the price. Now nearly 
all major currencies are "floating," or 
free to sell at any price set by supply 
and demand, against the dollar: 

For the dollar, the float has been 
more like a submersion, with disastrous 
results for tourists and Americans liv- 
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How the f шоп of the Nixon Administration that it has ceased 
Ww On the mi} fnction effectively? The doubts have been most urgent 
ompany isil:teld of economics, and there the answer is at least faint- 
0” suring. The Administration does seem to have pulled it- 
t of the Wlfogether sufficiently to shape a new anti-inflation policy. 
with inflated fer areas, the answer is less heartening. 

ice thought ts the day-to-day level, the federal bureaucracy rolls on 
stock тай fore: collecting taxes, mailing social security checks and 


y word méthirning the myriad other housekeeping tasks of Govern- 
resumably ls Butin many matters requiring policy decisions, a creep- 
s other thing ipralysis has set in. In one of his first public pronounce- 
ages today tkis after being appointed Nixon’s chief domestic adviser 
er than Biel former Defense Secretary Melvin Laird declared: 
> 19605, We Government in some quarters is at a standstill.” 
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implementing an Executive order. Yet the Manpower Ad- 
ministration has received no further instructions, there is no 
time left to meet the publishing deadline and the staff sits 
around waiting for the fall of the ax that no one seems to 
have remembered to swing. 

Much of this drift can be laid to the relative disarray in 
the White House, which was formerly run with the high- 
handed authoritarianism of a Prussian drill field by the Pres- 
ident's two top aides, H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlichman. 
Since the Watergate findings forced their resignations, the 
army of bureaucrats and other Government officials are hav- 
ing difficulty getting firm direction. The arrival of Laird at 
the White House could improve matters. Until very recently 
the Administration has also been hard put to find good peo- 
ple to fill key Administration slots that require Senate con- 
firmation. At present about 30 are vacant, among them an 
Under Secretary of Treasury, a Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense and 20 ambassadorships. 

The Watergate mess has left its mark in varying degrees 
on some key departments and agencies. The State Depart- 
ment is operating effectively under Secretary William P. Rog- 
ers, but the Defense Department has gone through three Sec- 
retaries in less than six months. Elliot Richardson had barely 
succeeded Laird when Watergate made it necessary for him 
to take the job of Attorney General and be replaced by James 
Schlesinger, former head of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
This rapid turnover comes at a time when the military, still 
dazed by a Viet Nam hangover, is standing wearily on the 
sidelines wondering which direction to take, what strategy to 
follow and against which enemy—if any—to plan. 

LI 

Much of the excitement and spirit of the Environmental 
Protection Agency diminished when—again because of Wa- 
tergate— William Ruckelshaus was drafted temporarily to 
run the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Since the President 
has now appointed Kansas City Police Chief Clarence M. 
Kelley permanent FBI director, Ruckelshaus’ future is un- 
certain. His able stand-in at EPA, Robert Fri, now insists he 
will be returning to private life in a few weeks. 

On top of all this, the clout that the President once wield- 
ed over Congress has diminished. Last week, for instance, 
the House thumbed down by 19 votes an Administration min: М 
imum-wage proposal and passed instead a more generous ` 
Democratic bill that Nixon's aides had handily blocked in _ 
1972 on grounds that it would be inflationary. More such 
feats will inevitably come unless the President can demo 
strate that he has regained the energy to govern purpose- 
fully. The announcement of a new anti-inllation program 
this week would be the best way for Nixon to start: it would 
demonstrate that he recognizes which problem has been most 
seriously aggravated by the Government's paralysis. 


ing abroad. Last week a U.S. visitor to 
Paris trying to buy a box of candy with 
greenbacks was excitedly ushered to a 
nearby bank by the candy dealer, who 
insisted that the American exchange his 
dollars for francs before making the 
purchase—apparently out of genuine 
concern that the dollar's price in francs 
would drop by the minute. A G.I. sta- 
tioned in West Germany moaned that 
he could not even accurately budget big 
outlays like his monthly rent, since the 
portion of his dollar paycheck needed 
to cover his mark rental bill has expand- 
ed painfully in every recent month. 

A good many Americans appear to 
distrust their own currency, and fear 
that foreigners will not accept it. The 
USS. offices of Perera Co. Inc., money 
dealers, are thronged with tourists seek- 
ing to buy foreign money, or traveler's 
checks denominated in ten foreign cur- 
rencies, before they go overseas. They 
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Ways and Means Сот- 


mittee and is widely regarded as a sym- 
bol of fiscal integrity. Foreigners con- 
fused Wilbur, who 1s Very much alive, 
with Representative William Mills, a 
Maryland Republican who died last 
month as an apparent suicide. _ 
Once again, though, 0.5. inflation 
enters the picture. Logically, the dollar 
now appears undervalued to many 
financial experts in the U.S and abroad. 
But the more American prices go up. 
the greater the loss of faith in the dol- 
lar and the quicker dollars flow out of 
the U.S. into stronger currencies, WOIS- 
ening the U.S. balance of payments. To 
some extent, the concern of overseas 
countries may represent a holier-than- 
thou attitude; Europe and Japan suffer 
roaring inflations of their own. Yet the 
U.S., after posting one of the lowest in- 
flation rates of any industrialized coun- 
try during 1972, has made the unhap- 


heads the House 


NIXON WITH SHULTZ & CONNALLY AT THE PRESIDENT'S KEY BISCAYNE НОМЕ (1972) 
In the post-Watergate economy, asense of drift, inattention and indecision 


worry that if they take dollars, the price 
in foreign money will sink farther be- 
fore they reach their destinations. Nich- 
olas Deak, head of Deak & Co. Inc., 
which owns the Perera offices, wonders 
how Perera's staff will get through the 
summer. “They are already exhausted 
and the peak tourist season has not yet 
started," he says. Gold, the traditional 
refuge of people who suspect any pa- 
per money, soared at one point last week 
to an unheard-of $127 an ounce in Lon- 
don, about triple its official price in deal- 
ings between governments. 
Mad Scramble. Foreign reluc- 
tance to accept greenbacks has moti- 
vations beyond the oversupply of dol- 
lars. One is an unsophisticated—or 
perhaps starkly honest—view of Water- 
gate, which amounts to a feeling that 
the scandal shows that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment is in trouble, and that its cur- 
rency is not to be respected. “As Wa- 
tergate drags en and more revelations 
threaten the President's integrity, the 
more the dollar is likely to come under 
pressure,” warns a Frankfurt money 
dealer. “That in turn will cause a mad 
scramble to unload vast amounts of dol- 
Jars.” Foreign sensitivity has reached 
such a pitch that the dollar recently sold 


off on reports of the death of Wilbur 


the Arkansas Democrat who 


py switch to catching up with many of 
its trade partners. 

Thus all the aspects of the U.S. eco- 
nomic malaise interact in circular fash- 
ion to intensify one another. Rapid U.S 
inflation makes the dollar look weaker 
than ever to foreigners, and they mark 
its price down against their own cur- 


rencies. The dollar's slide then worsens 


the American inflation by increasin 
price of imported goods and PEN 
—for instance oil from the Arab states 
of the Middle East. The fewer Saudi 
Arabian riyals an American dollar 
equals, the higher the price of Arab oil 
in the U.S. Prices of American stocks 
slip because of worries about inflatio 
and the declining dollar—the latter о à 
of the prime sources of Wall Street's Es 
cent frets: The stock market slide S apes 
foreigners still more suspicious of the 
American economy and more е 
than ever to sell dollars. And so iaces 
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Simon, who has become an increasing 
forceful personality in the deparimë 
Almost no one who followed 3% 
however, would quickly acquire ' 
clout as the Administrations chief & 
nomic spokesman. Я 
Making News. The very In 
latedness of Nixon's economic f 
lems presented the President pal 
unparalleled opportunity: Any sti 
tion that he might take 2% | 
tion would give the stock Шы yp! 
ther lift, and almost Surety rone 
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Recently, more and more 
experienced travellers have 
heen making an interesting 
discovery. 

The best service to Europe 
comes from an American 
airline, T WA. 

The reason for this is 
Ambassador Service. 

TWA introduced 
Ambassador Service with the 
deliberate intention of giving 
experienced travellers a better 
deal in the things that really 
matter. 

First of all, there is 
frequency of flights. 
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many European cities than 
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mfort. 
nbassador Service 


nerican airline, 


gives you the best 
service to Europe. 


flights to Europe, you sit in 
TWA’s special twin seat. 

If nobody’s sitting next 
to you, you can fold the middle 
down into a side table. 


You also get more shin 
room, and a seat that really 
supports you well. 

These are points which 
really score with experienced 
travellers on a long flight. 


So does food. 
On most other airlines, 
you don’t get any choice of 
food in economy. 

But on Ambassador 
Service, you get a choice of 
three main courses. 

What’s more, you get а 
choice of Western or Eastern 
food. 
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And people who know, 
rate dishes like our Sweet & 
Sour Pork Loin or Chicken 
Tai-Po extremely highly. 

Best of all, you get superb 
service. 


On all Ambassador 
Service flights, we have Asian | 
Flight Attendants. n 

They don't just 
understand Asian languages. 
They also understand the 
highest Asian traditions of 
service. Ў 
To experienced travellers, ` é 
these features add up to the х 
best service to Europe. 

Try Ambassador Service 
next time, and you'll agree. 

Call your travel agent, 
or TWA. 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Eureka! Something Works! 


The economy falters, the Adminis- 
tration trembles, the peace agreement 
becomes more tattered by the day. But 
one set of Washington policies is all hap- 
py landings: the Governments cam- 
paign to stop skyjackers is working. 
Ever since January, airline passengers 
across the country have had their per- 
sons, their pocketbooks and their hand 
luggage prodded, zapped and all but 
ransacked in a search for weapons and 
bombs. At times the policy has been 
abused, and passengers have been ar- 
rested as a result of the searches for a 
variety of unrelated offenses; occasion- 
ally, the metal detectors have been ab- 
surdly tuned to pick up loose change, 
eyeglass hinges and cigarette-pack lin- 
ers. But it is hard to argue with suc- 
cess. In the past five months, not a 
single domestic airline has been hi- 
jacked, compared to twelve hijackings 
in the same period last year. Of course, 
a skyjacker could strike successfully 
next week, but clearly the Adminis- 
tration’s measures are a success. 


Only in America 


Administration spokesmen have 
been insisting, with growing despera- 
tion, that Government business goes on 
as usual. So, apparently, do Capitol fun 
and games. Last week, during a time out 
in Senator Sam Ervin's Select Commit- 
tee hearings, a remarkable confronta- 
tion took place on the playing fields of 
Washington. D.C. Sam’s Sluggers, a 
softball team composed of the staffs of 
Ervin's various committees, squared off 
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against the Assistants, а pickup team of 
Administration and Executive Branch 
bureaucrats. Partisan politics were kept 
to a minimum—as were legitimate line 
drives and flashy fielding plays. In fact, 
the game was altogether less competi- 
tive than last year’s, which had ended in 
а 20-20 tie and raised voices. The decid- 
ing factor proved to be the leaks in the 
Assistants’ defenses, which might augur 
ill for the Administration. The final tal- 
ly: 10-9, in favor of Sam’s Sluggers. 


Think Slow, Think Small 


Remember the tiger the oil indus- 
try put in your tank not too many years 
ago? Well, the U.S. Senate has that ti- 
ger by the tail, and is trying to pull it in 
an effort to ease the nation’s fuel short- 
age. The legislators last week tacked a 
“sense of Congress” resolution onto an 
oil allotment bill, urging states to lower 
speed limits on federal aid roads by 10 
m.p.h. or to 55 m.p.h., whichever works 
out higher. The resolution, which each 
state can heed or disregard as it choos- 
es, is based on the desperate but indu- 
bitable logic that cars burn up less fuel 
at middle-range speeds. The Adminis- 
tration's energy experts, who are flat- 
out in favor of the resolution, claim that 
a car driven at 60 m.p.h. instead of 70 
will consume 11% less gasoline; a car 
-driven at 50 will burn 23% less. 

The legislators, however, chose to 
ignore the fact that Americans like to 
go fast, and that, however sensible, 
speed limits of 55 and 60 m.p.h. would 
be extremely difficult to enforce. Amer- 
icans this year have bought more au- 
tomobiles than ever—the majority of 
them still overpowered, low-mileage be- 
hemoths. A better solution could lie in 
the countertrend among the ecology 
and economy buffs toward lower-pow- 
ered cars. In recognition of that trend 
Ford Motor Co. last week opened a new 
$100 million plant in Lima, Ohio, to 
Es foot cylinder engines, which have 
not been manufactured i i 
the model A's and B's ORC S к> 
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[UPPER LEFT) & LAIRD (LOWER LEFT); FLANKING NIXON IN ENTERING WHITE HOUSE (CENTER); NIXON IN FLORIDA 
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dour H.R. Haldeman. Says one Nixon 
aide: “Haldeman issued orders. You 
work with Haig as an equal.” A former 
assistant to Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara in the Johnson Admin- 
istration and to Henry Kissinger in 
the Nixon Administration, Haig leap- 
frogged from colonel to four-star Army 
Vice Chief of Staff in three years. He 
had been expected to head the recon- 
struction of the post-Viet Nam Army. 

Kelley (see box next page) seems to 
have a far keener appreciation of the 
FBI’s nonpolitical role than did the hap- 
less L. Patrick Gray III, who failed to 
get Senate confirmation as FBI director 
because of his cozy cooperation with 
the White House in the Watergate 
investigation. 

In a less encouraging move, Nixon 
rewarded the loyalty of his embattled 
press secretary, Ronald Ziegler, by mak- 
ing him an assistant to the President and 
giving him the title of Director of Com- 
munications. The latter job is being va- 
cated by Herbert Klein, a Nixon asso- 
ciate of some 25 years, who was 
effectively cut off from White House 
power by Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
—Aand thus is unblemished by Water- 
gate. Klein will become a vice president 


[President Shores Up His Command 


After thus shoring up his command, 
the President seemed to set out purpose- 
ly to create an air of normality. In pub- 


. lic, at least, he was all broad smiles, and 


in private his congressional leaders and 
Cabinet members encountered an an- 
imated and attentive President. He lis- 
tened to their complaints, nodded his 
head frequently in agreement, asked so- 
licitously: "Are you getting enough po- 
litical input? Are we Keeping in close 
enough touch with the leadership?" 
From within the White House came the 
word: "The boss says we have turned 
the corner on Watergate.” 

Maintaining that same detachment 
from the reality of the crisis, Nixon 
picked up a two-year-old speech invi- 
tation from Florida Technological Uni- 
versity—to the astonishment of officials 
of that 6,600-student Orlando institu- 
tion. He delivered a bland and conven- 
tional commencement address without 
mentioning Watergate or the crisis in 
Government even once. Instead, he re- _ 
peated his familiar 1972 campaign — 
theme. "There is somewhat of a tea- 
dency to have our television sets inun- 
dated with what is wrong with Amer- 
ica," he complained. "I think it perhaps 
would be well to start with the propo- 
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country. In the whole history of the 
world, there has never been a time I 
would rather be a graduate than in the 
year 1973 in the United States of Amer- 
ica." The audience, hoping to hear of 
more topical matters, reacted with only 
mild applause. 

While this degree of optimism 
seemed strained, the Laird appointment 
was a concrete and commendable step. 
It gives the Administration at least a 
chance to stem the continuing deteri- 
oration in its relations with influential 
politicians of various stripes. As Laird 
explained to TIME Correspondent Bon- 
nie Angelo, the pressure on him to serve 
^in this Government crisis kept building 
for weeks and came from Democrats 
as well as Republicans. “Ї had planned 
not to be here—but then I decided that 


Chief Clarence Kelley: A Dick Tracy for the ЕВ! 


In 1961 the Kansas City, Mo. police de- 
partment was badly shaken by a scan- 
dal that involved its chief and two of 
his high-ranking officers. To put the de- 
partment back together again, the state 
hired FBI Agent Clarence M. Kelley. He 
quickly restored morale, re-established 
public confidence and made the depart- 
ment into one of the most innovative 
in the U.S. Now President Nixon is call- 
ing Kelley, 61, to perform a similar ser- 
vice for the FBI, which has been badly 
compromised by the Watergate scandal 
and fractured by internal strife since the 
death of Director J. Edgar Hoover 13 
months ago. 

Kelley's three-decade record’ as a 
law enforcement officer has few blem- 
ishes, and his chances of confirmation 
as Hoover's successor by the Senate 
seem good. Some agents at FBI head- 
quarters would have preferred that the 
new director come from within their 


present ranks and are skeptical about 
Kelley's ability to be independent of the 
White House. But his nomination pleas- 


és other senior FBI agents in the field of- 
р, Sy ۵ 


lan 


NIXON WITH GRADUATES OF FLORIDA TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY IN ORLANDO 
Talking once again about what is right in America. 


I kind of had to do it, he said. “It was 
people like Mike Mansfield and Carl Al- 
bert and Hugh Scott and Jerry Ford. 
The Vice President too, and Henry Kis- 
singer and Ed Muskie and my Wiscon- 
sin friends, Bill Proxmire and Gaylord 
Nelson—the damn thing kept accumu- 
lating. Last weekend I was with the 
President at Camp David. Kissinger 
called me there. I told the President I 
thought I should do it." 

Laird's perspective on his new role 
is a refreshing one for a Nixon aide. 


‚ “Му major responsibility will be first 
to be frank. and to communicate reg- - 


ularly with the President,” he said. “I ex- 
pect to see him daily. It won't bother 


. me at all to tell him something is a bad 


idea. l'm not around this town to win 
games. Гуе criticized the phony peo- 


-fices. They still consider him one of their 
Own—one, moreover, who was tainted 
by neither the in-house feuding during 
the late Hoover years nor by the con- 
troversy over Nixon’s first choice for 
the job, L. Patrick Gray. Kelley has a 
reputation for being independent of pol- 
itics—though associates consider him 
somewhat conservative. In an interview 
with TIME Correspondent Ken Huff. he 
CIE S Rate et bowed at any time 

О pressure, and I wi 

505 in the future.” Т АИ 

a 
A Rotarian and former 

school teacher, the a E M 
of Kansas City occasionally gardens but 
has few interests outside of his work 
his wife Ruby, two grown children and 
two grandchildren, Those who work 
with him say he is affable even- 
tempered and taciturn. In high school 
he was nicknamed “Chief” because his 
Slightly stooped frame (6 ft., 200 Ibs.) 
sembled a cigar-store Indian silhouette, 
Now, behind his back, subordinates call 
him Dick Tracy beca s 
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cern for national security, or 2) these 
officials on their own had decided that 
politics was the priority aim, or 3) Nix- 
On s security explanation was contrived 
after the fact. 

Those documents also tended to un- 
dercut the emerging White House at- 
tempts to portray Ehrlichman and Hal- 
deman as acting on Watergate only in 
response to the President's concern Over 
security, while lesser aides became over- 
zealous about political considerations, 
Pretrial depositions by Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman in a Democratic civil suit 
over the Watergate activities were re- 
leased last week, and in sum they point- 
ed to former Attorney General John 
Mitchell and Counsel Dean as the high 
officials most deeply involved. 

Furious Infighting. Yet the inno- 
cence of Ehrlichman and Haldeman ap- 
parently will face a further challenge 
from Herbert Kalmbach, Nixon's dis- 
missed personal attorney. Kalmbach 
has told Justice Department prosecu- 
tors that he will be a Government wit- 
ness against Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
if they are indicted, as expected, for ob- 
struction of justice. Kalmbach handled 
large amounts of campaign cash that 
apparently were used to finance disrup- 
tion of Democratic campaigns and pay 
hush money to the convicted Watergate 
wiretappers. He reportedly will claim 
that Ehrlichman authorized the payoffs 
and that Haldeman supervised Kalm- 
bach's handling of campaign funds. 

As the furious infighting continued 
among estranged former Nixon offi- 
cials, Charles W. Colson, who had been 
a special White House counsel, threw a 
body blow at a longtime rival for Nix- 
on's favor, John Mitchell. Colson 


has used such surveillance methods as 
observing protest demonstrations, re- 
cording the automobile licenses of peo- 
ple who attend activist meetings, and 
maintaining dossiers оп militants 
—whether or not they were suspected of. 
crimes. On occasion, his men have 
posed as newsmen to obtain demonstra- 
tors' names; but he said it was done 
without his approval, and he ordered the 
practice stopped. He wins good marks 
from Arthur A. Benson II, a local law- 
yer for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, for being "amenable to sugges- 
tions and not irritated by criticism." — 
That came through plainly in his 
interview with Huff, which covered a 
wide range of topics, even though Kel- 
ley declined to discuss his views on law- 
enforcement policies in advance of the 
Senate hearings on his confirmation. 
ler: 
eae THE U.S. IS “DECLINING”: I do 
not think of myself as a soothsayer or 
great student of history, so I haven't 
spent a lot of time thinking about that. 
But I hope that we can all maintain 
the capability of reasoning together. 
With that, there won't be any such prob- 
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“We're in this together and don't 
you forget it!” 


claimed that on three different occa- 
sions early this year he told the Pres- 
ident that Mitchell had apparently 
helped plan the Watergate burglary and 
other aides were trying to cover it up. 
Colson told the New York Times that 
Nixon refused to believe that Mitchell 
could have been involved. This, as Col- 
son interpreted it, meant that Nixon 
knew nothing about the Watergate 
plans, as he has publicly contended. But 
it would also seem to indicate that Nix- 
on was either naively or deliberately dis- 
regarding repeated warnings that a 
cover-up was under way. 

Colson, in turn, has been accused 
by two other aides, according to Wa- 
tergate investigators, of proposing a 
burglary of the Brookings Institution in 
1971 to obtain some unidentified clas- 


ON YOUNG PEOPLE: І have not condemned 
youth by any means. I have not said 
that the world is going to pieces. I 
have been encouraged by many fine 
things that they have done, and I am 
not going to be a forecaster of doom 
by any means. 

ON BEING A MIDWESTERNER: lam not in 
any sense of the word cosmopolitan, 
but I've been around. I have a pretty 
good overall feeling about what the [na- 
tional law enforcement] situation is. I 
think the goals of most chiefs of po- 
lice, including those in the big Eastern 
cities, are about the same. We're all try- 
ing to do the best we can with what 
we have. 

ON RELATIONS WITH HIS STAFF: I try to stim- 
ulate discussion. Do I encourage it? Ab- 
solutely. Do I encourage Opposite 
views? No. The expression of those 
views is fine. We'll talk them over. 

ON ЕВ! MORALE: Some agents feel that 
they have been buffeted about and don’t 
stand as tall as they used to. A few 
shots have been taken at them. But 
it's still a fine organization, and I ìn- 
tend to reinstill in the agents a sense 
of the importance that they have for 


sified information. Moreover, the inves- 
tigators say, he then suggested that the 
burglars “fire-bomb” the place to con- 
ceal the break-in. These accusations 
have been made by John Deanand John 
J. Caulfield, a former intelligence agent 
brought into the White House by John 
Ehrlichman. Caulfield told investigators 
he considered the plan “insane” and it 
was never carried out. An associate of 
Colson confirmed that such discussions 
had taken place but contended that Col- 
son had only been joking and should 
not have been taken seriously. 

The telewsed Senate committee 
hearings on ‘Watergate chaired by 
North Carolina’s Sam Ervin, which re- 
sumed last week, seem to be moving 
rapidly toward pivotal sessions in which 
the former officials closest to the Pres- 
ident will take their places in that high- 
ly revealing forum. The only potential 
hitch is the repeated effort by Archi- 
bald Cox, the special Watergate pros- 
ecutor, to prevent full televised airings 
of the testimony of key witnesses. So 
far rebuffed by unanimous opposition 
from the Ervin committee to any delay 
in its hearings, Cox has now retreated 
to a court plea that the testimony of 
John Dean and Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
the deputy director of the Nixon com- 
mittee, be permitted in public, but with- 
out television cameras present. Cox 
claims that television so magnifies the 
publicity that a fair trial in future pros- 
ecution of the principals in the affair 
will be impossible. Ervin, on the other 
hand, contends that the courts have no 
constitutional authority to interfere 
with the procedures of the Senate. (For 
га discussion of the legal hazards of pre- 
vial publicity, see THE Law). 

Showdown. It now seems likely 
that John Dean will tell his full story 
next week before the Ervin committee. 
While his own involvement obviously 
~is extensive, so is his knowledge of the 
whole affair. Last week, after first as- 
sailing stories in the New York Times 
and Washington Post in which Dean 
claimed he had met with Nixon some 
40 times this year on Watergate as an at- 
tempt “to destroy the President,” the 
White House retracted its denial and 
conceded that there had been, indeed 
many such conversations. The Post car- 
ried the most damning—and as yet un- 
verified—Dean assertion: that Nixon 
had asked him personally how much it 
would cost to keep the convicted Wa- 
tergate conspirators silent. When told 
by Dean that it might take $1,000,000 
the President is supposed to have re- 
plied that this would be no problem. 

, Nixon has denied any personal par- 
ticipation 1n attempts to keep the low- 
level Watergate burglars from telling all 
they knew. The stage is thus set for a 
showdown in credibility between the 
President and his fired counsel. In most 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


Crossfire on Four Fronts 


Although some Republican Governors 
warned against letting the Watergate 
scandal dribble out bit by sordid bit, that 
continued to happen last week. Witness- 
es before the Senate Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities 
added pungent details about the pres- 
sures to help smother the scandal. De- 
positions given by John Ehrlichman and 
H.R. Haldeman dug more deeply into 
the planning of Watergate and the cov- 
er-up. White House memos described 
efforts to set up an illegal security ap- 
paratus in 1970. CIA memos under- 
mined the President’s Watergate de- 
fense by showing that politics, far more 
than national security, motivated the 
White House attempt to sidetrack the 
investigation. As the scandal has unfold- 
ed. the Nixon team has disintegrated. 
Now out of work and in danger of in- 
dictment, each man is trying to save his 
own skin by blaming somebody else. 


THE SENATE HEARINGS 
As the week’s crop of witnesses came 
before the committee, they summoned 
up a picture of the proper Nixonian ap- 
paratchik: gray-suited, pin-striped, self- 
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situations that would be no great con- 

test. But Watergate continues to enlarge 

E its claim as one of the most unusual 

| —and perilously unpredictable—polit- 
alevents in U.S. history. 
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the details. I do not Want to know,” 
Frederick LaRue suggested that Sloan 
take the Fifth Amendment lo stay in 
the good graces of the campaign od 
nization. Disgusted and disillusioned 
Sloan resigned from the committee, 
eliciting from Ervin the homily “An 
honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

Unlike Sloan, Herbert Porter, 35 
scheduling director for C.R.P., was told 
where the money was going. He passed 
funds from Sloan to Liddy, he testified 
for “dirty tricks and other projects.” Af- 
ter the break-in, Magruder asked him 
to “corroborate a story that the money 
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was authorized for something a little bit 
more legitimate-sounding than dirty 
tricks." Any day now, Magruder 
warned, all the office records might be 
subpoenaed. “I conjured up in my mind 
that scene’ and became rather excit- 
able,” said Porter. "I didn't want to see 
that.” So he invented a story that the 
money he had issued to Liddy was used 
to pay agents to infiltrate radical groups. 
He told his phony story to the FBI, then 
to the federal grand jury and finally at 
the trial of the Watergate Seven, per- 
juring himself. 

When Porter told Paul O’Brien, an 
attorney for C.R.P., that he wanted to 
talk to the prosecutors, O'Brien replied: 
“What do you want to do a stupid thing 
like that for?" He even fell asleep while 
listening to Porter. Magruder’s attorney, 
said Porter, was equally unsympathetic. 
“He looked at me rather incredulously 
and said: ‘My God, you are an ant. You 
are nothing. Do you realize the whole 
course of history is going to be 
changed?’ I said no, I didn't, but I knew 
what my worries were." = 

In one of the more impassioned ех- 
changes of a hearing that has been rel- 
atively subdued, Republican Senator 
Howard Baker asked Porter if he felt 
there was any impropriety in hiring рео- 
ple. to do dirty tricks. Said Porter: "I 
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JOHN MITCHELL IN NEW YORK 
Checking off the bugging spots: 


ing and say this should be stopped. I 
kind of drifted along.” 

But why didn’t he speak up? Baker 
pressed him. 

“In all honesty, probably because of 
the fear of group pressure that would 
ensue, of not being a team player.” 

Baker: “What caused you to abdi- 
cale your own conscience?” 

Porter: “My loyalty to this man 
Richard Nixon goes back longer than 
any person that you will see sitting at 
this table.” 

Baker: "I have known Richard Nix- 
on probably longer than you have been 
alive, and I really expect that the great- 
est disservice that a man could do to a 
President of the U.S. would be to ab- 
dicate his conscience." 


THE DEPOSITIONS 
To judge from the depositions given by 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman in the Dem- 


ocratic Partys $6.4 million civil suit | 


against C.R.P., the Watergate conspir- 
acy was sheer confusion. Nobody was 
sure what he was doing or what any- 
one else was doing before or after the 
break-in. Ehrlichman described an ini- 
tial meeting of Mitchell, Dean, Magru- 
der and Liddy in early 1972. An intel- 
ligence-gathering system proposed by 
Liddy was so “grandiose and extreme,” 
said Ehrlichman, that it was turned 
down flat by the three others. 

The group finally agreed оп a more 
modest bugging of three places. Mitch- 
ell supposedly checked off the ones he 
wanted: Watergate. McGovern head- 
quarters in Washington, Democratic of- 
fices at the Fontainebleau Hotel in 


Miami Beach. Said Ehrlichman: “Ма 


gruder described this as a non-decisiori; 
that nobody was terribly enthusiastic 
with the undertaking, but they had to 
do something to acquire general infor- 
mation about the opposition." 


was nor telis anata rRumwsuirKangreeollection, HáddiWermea nwhile, was beginning to 


get out of hand, according to Magru- 
der. Known to carry a gun, he once 
threatened to kill Magruder, who then 
tried to fire him. But other White House 
operatives insisted that Liddy be kept 
on the job. Tongue-lashed by Mitchell 
for not producing. he decided to break 
into Watergate а second time. At this 
point, testified Ehrlichman, Liddy was 
acting on his own without specific in- 
structions. When Hunt objected to the 
maneuver, so Ehrlichman was told, Lid- 
dy replied: “We can't call it off. We are 
doing this on Mr. Mitchell's order. We 
must go ahead." 

Ehrlichman laid the blame for the 
Watergate cover-up on Dean. “In Feb- 
ruary, it was pretty clear that we were 
not getting the facts. He was not being 
forthcoming with us on the facts either 
because he didn’t know the facts or be- 
cause he didn't feel he could disclose 
them to us." Finally, said Ehrlichman, 
the President hit on a “device to smoke 
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the wave of bombings. shoot-outs and 
campus riots in the late 1960s. Some 
memos leaked to the New York Times 
last week showed that Nixon’s plans 
were more ambitious than most people 
knew. They envisioned a permanent, ex- 
tensive surveillance of suspect radical 
groups. A scheme was proposed to in- 
crease electronic bugging, to open mail, 
to allow for “surreptitious entry” ог, 
plainly, burglary. The memos admitted 
that some of these activities were “il- 
legal” and involved “serious risks.” 

The project was approved by every- 
one involved except J. Edgar Hoover, 
who, said a participant, “wanted to con- 
tinue running the FBI any damned way 
he wanted.” He insisted on appending 
his critical footnotes to the proposal. In 
another memo, Tom Charles Huston, 
then a 29-year-old White House assis- 
tant for domestic security affairs, com- 
plained: “The FBI in Hoover's younger 
years used to conduct such operations 
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Every man for himself when the tightly knit team disintegrated. 


_ him out.” He ordered Dean to "hole up” 
at Camp David until he produced a re- 
port. Dean returned empty-handed. 

У On the face of it, Haldeman’s tes- 
timony seemed to support that of Ehr- 
lichman, but there were some significant 
variations. Contradicting both Ehrlich- 
man and the President, Haldeman de- 
nied that Dean was “supposed to be the 
chief investigator of the Watergate 
case.” The “principal sources” of infor- 
mation for the President, he testified 
were Ehrlichman and himself. He even 
reported a conversation in which Dean 
had described Liddy’s break-in plan 
as "incredible" and “unacceptable.” 

Dean’s attorneys were pleased by this 
unexpected boost from Haldeman. 


THE 1970 SECRET PLAN 
In his statement last month defending 
his Watergate policies on grounds of na- 
tional security, the President mentioned 
an intelligence unit he had tried to set 
up in the White House to res ond to 
zy Natus 


with. great success and no ex 2 
But Hoover is “getting old and ОЯ 
ried about his legend.” Huston advised 
the President to invite the director to a 
Stroking” session and overrule him 
When Hooyer learned that Nixon 
had approved the plan despite his ob- 
jections, he “went through the roof.” 
said an observer. He marched over t 
Attorney General John Mitchell ad 
үер they forced the President to 
ak down only five days later, Shortl 
after, Huston was relieved of his se 
rity job and replaced by John D a 
Тор dormant, the plan was not чоп 
account, U.S. Assista 
pee eoe E Mardian BU 
i 
the. operation. But m ES P p 
telligence agencies had cooled u he 
idea; ghee again it fell ШОК ТЫ 
alte ouse had to settle for the 
d тага Ниш, С. боз 
pus Oto handle security 
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ША CIA MEMOS 
0 i ; 
the White зы mai 3 m 
House intere Maina PC 
Watergate investigatio Tfereq M | Ш 
national security, а т only e ES it 
tell a different series ofo Ml WP 
А Story Сат ТШ 
Lieut. General Vernon А Meng i m" [10 
AE Aat la. 
рот of the сүд fa alten \ 
cri es a June 23 meet OF слату “0 
rn ang Haldeman the vith Ey Ў 
i A 
MER CIA Director Riche айкы ent 
aldeman said the “Бур, ЧН] gem " 
the Democratic Natio 581 apos 


atio f 
Nal Con, AM, ete 


ing to a lot of import 
this could get worse, Hald 
whole affair was gettin етап sins 
а E e act 
and it was the Preside к ps 
ters call on Gray and ae in 
that, since the five suspects had ke d t 
rested, this should be sufficient ay n 
it was not advantageous to have Or 
SEL pushed, especially in Mexico" von coul 
ontinued the Walters тет Vice P. 
rector Helms said he had talkedtoG 
on the previous day and made 
him that ... попе of his investiga 
was touching any covert projects dirum, the | 
agency, current or ongoing." 
Yet despite the fact that На 


ant Peop 4 the or 


"Ehrlichman and Gray had now 


formed by the highest CIA authority белде 

no FBI investigation could harm ther]. Clifford 

the matter was not dropped. Ое е grou 

the Walters memo: “Haldeman {1 Ag 

stated that I could tell Gray thatl¥h only 

talked to the White House and sig 

ed that the investigation not bep 

further.” Walters agreed to dos. 

very same day. 101 pers 
The Walters memo on his 

with Gray shows that Gray was f 

of the political stakes. “Gray sal 

this was a most awkward m Is ab 

come up during àn election у= 

he would see what he could do: 


days later. Dean summo 
a Executive Office Building 47 
gested that some О d 
tergate burglars “were P 
and wobbling.” Dean? ЖҮ) 
CIA could pay their bail on? yp 
convicted, pay them sa 
prison. Walters said ji 
never agree to such ро! at Of 
Walters later ation’ 
told him the FBI investi& him!) 
limited only if Wale!” “ecurill a 
ter saying that natione id DY 
be endangered. Wa te 
tion was that ~ 1 
with the President à 
as anyone of pr 
believe that a | 
asking the FBI tO lay 9^ our | 
tion on the spurious ا‎ 
would uncover covers сої 
serve the President: qot il 
short, was objecte | 
but on grounds t 


a crisis to nudge the na- 
ifficult decision or а пес- 
à q Watergate is predict- 

“food of proposals for 
є system. Congressmen, 
and letters-to-the-editor 
reams of 


THE PRESIDENT. Those who 
ultimately Nixon must go 
are both President and na- 

| of impeachment have 
tuat ching the Constitution for a 
beni means of exit. Former 
Secretary Clark Clifford has 
hat Vice President Agnew re- 
t Congress submit to the 


IS 10 have дб. E 
yin Mexig on could then choose one to be the 


ters тето асе President, who would take of- 
id talked ioG4ieupon confirmation by a simple ma- 
1d made plis [riy vote of both houses. Nixon then 
iis investigfuld resign in his favor. To ensure har- 
rt projeci сх), the new President would agree 
Ding.” ito run again in 1976, though Clif- 
t that Haldej does not spell out how such a bar- 
had now Біз could be enforced, should the in- 
IA authorityifeabent decide he likes the job 
uld агт Clifford justifies his elaborate plan 
opped. Deijaihe grounds that "the promotion of 
‘Haldeman ffl Agnew to the presidency would 
Gray ЇЇ only in a truncated operation 
use and siifisposed of the remnants of the Nix- 
yn not be piltitministration." Under his propos- 
ed to do ¥ here would be no implied admis- 
“of personal guilt on the part of Mr. 
o on his maf, but simply a recognition that 
Gray wasa/Sonduct by high officials of the Nix; 
“Gray sal ininistratior has fatally compro- 
award mile [s its ability to function in the na- 
lection J “Шеге 
ould do” р 
hat hen jl 
ean ^q 
E ШҮҮ 
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Thoughts on Reform 


THE FBI. To prevent any future politi- 
cization of the nation’s chief investiga- 
tive agency, Senator Robert С. Byrd has 
submitted a bill that would limit the FBI 
director’s term to seven years, make the 
bureau an independent agency and take 
it out from under the authority of the 
Attorney General. 

Whitney North Seymour Jr, who 
resigned this month as a U.S. Attorney 
for the Southern District of New York, 
wants the FBI broken up along function- 
al lines into two separate agencies: a 
criminal-investigation bureau and a 
Spy-chasing national security unit. Sey- 
mour believes that a conflict of interest 
between those two duties made the FBI 
ripe for political exploitation by the 
White House. ч 

To keep the Government from delv- 
ing too far into the private lives of cit- 
izens, Harvard Law Professor Arthur 
R. Miller advocates a separate agency 
to police the FBI, the CIA and other fed- 
eral departments that compile data on 
individuals. The “Big Brother to watch 
Big Brother,” as Miller calls it, would 
be controlled by Congress, as the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is, and would 
have a few citizens as members. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING. Reform of the 
way elections are financed could be the 
most immediate legacy of Watergate. 
Last month the Senate Commerce 
Committee cleared a bill that would set 
up an independent commission for po- 
licing national elections, limit campaign 
spending to 10¢ per voter, repeal the 
equal-time provision of the Federal 
Communications Act to encourage 
broadcasters to provide more free air 
time. for presidential candidates, and 
forbid the channeling of campaign con- 
tributions from a single donor through 
a maze of dummy committees. 


MIAMI NEWS 
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CLARK CLIFFORD 
Fatally compromised. 


In addition, a number of legislators 
have proposed at least some federal 
financing for presidential elections. Sen- 
ator Charles Mathias last week pro- 
posed a $21 million spending limit for 
each presidential candidate in the gen- | 
eral election with one-third of the 
money coming from the Government. 
The income tax checkoff permitting a 
taxpayer to contribute one dollar to the 
party of his choice by so indicating on 
his tax. return was used this year for 
the first time and is expected to yield a 
total of only $2,000,000 for the two ma- 
jor parties. But undoubtedly more 
money could be raised in this way if 
the checkoff were better publicized and 
voters got used to it. There is scant ev- 
idence that private political money is es- 
sential to the functioning of the Repub- 
lic. Says General James Gavin, now 
chairman of the Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
consulting firm: "I am damn near feel- 
ing that there should be no campaign 
contributions at all, not even a single 
dollar. It was campaign money that was 
the source of Watergate.” 
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EXECUTIVE CURBS. Watergate is seen by 
some scholars as a case of White House 
power run wild. The antidote would be 
to place intelligent restrictions on the 
exercise of presidential power, and to 
restore Congress to its rightful position 
of equality with the Executive Branch. 
Thus Thomas Cronin, a visiting fellow 
at the Center for the Study of Dem- | 
ocratic Institutions in Santa Barbara. _ 
Calif., proposes creating committees 
bothithe House and the Senate to wate! 
over the White House staff. There. 
of course, severe restrictions to 
amount of power Congress сап be&ex- —— 
pected to recoup. But in the areas of - 
war-making powers, federal police 
powers and impounding funds, presi- 
dential authority could certainly be re- 
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The nu of Security and Secrecy | 


The makers of our Constitution undertook to secure con- 
ditions favorable to the pursuit of happiness ... They con- 
ferred, as against the Government, the right to be let alone 
—the most comprehensive of rights and the right most valued 
by civilized men. To protect that right, every unjustifiable in- 
trusion by the Government upon the privacy of the indi- 
vidual. whatever the means employed, must be deemed a 
violation of the Fourth Amendment. 


These words by Justice Louis Brandeis, written in 1928, 
may seem almost quaint to a nation engulfed by Watergate- 
But they are an implicit answer to the Nixon Administra- 
tion's assertion that its actions in the Watergate case have 
been motivated by "national security." It is an adroit de- 
fense, because the phrase is so vague as to defy easy defi- 
nition and it appeals, after all, to valid national concerns. 
The Watergate cover-up, the illegal wiretapping, the break- 
ing and entering by White House operatives—all have been 
explained on the basis of this higher good. 

What exactly is the national security, and how much in- 
vasion of privacy can be justified in its behalf? How much se- 
crecy is really necessary? The difficult debate over individ- 
ual rights v. the common good dates from the earliest days 
of the republic. Still, the fact that most of the fights over re- 
pression, loyalty oaths and the stifling of dissent are so long 
forgotten is an indication that in most cases the tumult was 
out of all proportion to the mouse that squeaked defiance. 
“We have caught, it must be confessed, very few genuine 
spies or traitors," notes Yale History Professor David Brion 
Davis. "One must conclude that our security programs since 
the Smith Act [of 1940] have had less impact on foreign in- 
telligence agencies than on domestic political life." 

. . TheU-S. had practically no security organization for most 
of the 19th century. Until 1893 the Justice Department re- 
lied on private detectives for its investigations; before World 
War I, the U.S. had only two Army intelligence officers and 
no professional counterespionage agency. But the nation 
emerged from the war with an embryonic surveillance ap- 
paratus as well as new espionage and sedition acts. Under 
these laws, 3,000,000 loyalty investigations were conducted 
by the American Protective League, an organization of 200,- 
000 civilian vigilantes, which the Justice Department offi- 
cially sanctioned; 6,000 enemy aliens were interned and 2,500 

“indictments were handed down, but not a single person was 
convicted of spying or treason. 


" 

In 1919 Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes asserted that re- 
pressive measures were justified only when a "clear and pres- 
ent danger" existed. By such a definition, Franklin Roose- 
velt clearly had good reason to authorize the use of wiretaps 
in 1940 in matters involving *the defense of the nation." But 
-his decision in the early days of World War II to intern 1 10,- 
000 people in the U.S. only on the ground that they were of 

Japanese origin was obviously unjustified. ; 
After the war, as the nation responded to the new threat 
of Communism, Attorney General Tom Clark persuaded 
Harry Truman to extend wiretapping to cases “vitally af- 
fecting the domestic security." This practice continued with- 
out serious ред until 1967, when a Supreme Court 
decision limited the use of wiretapping without court war- 
rants. The following year, Congress attempted to define the 
limits by requiring warrants in all cases that did not involve 
the national security. However, Attorney General John 
Mitchell went right on tapping the phones of suspected do- 
mestic subversives on his own authority in the name of na- 
tional security—a practice that was not halted until the Su- 
preme Court ruled unanimously last year that warrants were 

»quired for wiretaps in all domestic cases. i 
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BUGGED TELEPHONE RECEIVER 


The number of legal federal wiretaps has 
widely fluctuated during the postwar era. In 
1945 there were 519 wiretaps; in 1960, at 
the end of the Eisenhower Administration, 
there were 115. By 1964 the number had 
risen to 260, including a wiretap on the tele- 
phone of Martin Luther King, which Rob- 
ert Kennedy had authorized because the FBI 
suspected that some of King’s aides had 
Communist ties. Under Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, the number of taps dropped 
to a low of 82 in 1968, and they were large- 
ly confined to foreign diplomats and their 
agents. 

Last week Senate Republican Leader 
Hugh Scott, acting as a spokesman for the 
White House, sought to show that the pres- 
ent Administration has tapped fewer tele- 
phones than its predecessors. The number 
of national-security wiretaps during Nixon’s 
first term amounted to 434, Scott declared, 
or about half the number (842) authorized 
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that, the related 
question of whether 
the affairs of Goy- 
ernment need be so 
elaborately shrouded 
in secrecy. In Justice 
Holmes’ phrase, does a 
clear and present danger 
still exist? The answer is 
not easy to come by 
—partly because of the 
very secrecy that iso- 
lates the citizen from his 
Government. 
Veteran journalists in 
Washington can recall a time 
when John Foster Dulles 
could be casually talked into 
releasing the Yalta papers for 
the public good; or when John 
Kennedy, just back from the 
Vienna summit, would regale 
friends with stories of what it was 
like to sit across from the table- 
pounding Nikita Khrushchev; or 
a when Lyndon Johnson, with 
his notebook of secret papers 
on the Six-Day War, would 
read from it of an evening 
to visiting Governors or fa- 
vored millionaires. None of 
it seemed to do any harm, 
and some of the knowledge 
may have helped. 
To many observers of 
American Government, the 
practice of secrecy is as se- 
rious a threat to a free so- 
ciety as wiretapping. “Сот- 
placency about this prob- 
lem," declares Vanderbilt 
University Professor Harry 
Howe Ransom, "can destroy 
the nation." In view of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg, who should 
know, people who have ac- 
cess to Government secrets 
tend to develop ап “агго- 
gance and contempt" for 
people who are not similarly 
plugged in. It is obvious that 
this criticism is not limited to 
the Nixon Administration; 
one has only to recall the way 
Lyndon Johnson used to 
chuckle over the FBI dossiers 
of friends, foes and the fa- 
mous alike. 
Notwithstanding the bu- 
reaucratic instinct to stamp 
a document "secret" or at 
least "restricted," no one 
would deny that a en 
fan ment has a right to protec 
of im ality ОЁ certain information. But what? The 
npe te military activity in wartime is an ob- 
infor, € technical details of weaponry and other 
mation are another, The technology of espi- 
Mity Ше Protection: the codes, the methods and 
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nt per Sue that the details of policies and even 
i accoun рПаНйе may also be privileged informa- 
х with В for the Nixon Administration's pre- 
e па Kage and its recruiting of "plumbers. 

1 hayi Security really damaged by the dis- 
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: ichard Nixon disliked Jndipa,(jandhi,, dhana year ago. 


and that his Government had decided to “tilt” in the di- 
rection of Pakistan in the Indo-Pakistani war of that year? 
His bias was pretty obvious to the Indians already. Was it real- 
ly improper to report the first U.S. bombing of Communist 
Positions in Cambodia in 1969, as some Administration 
Sources have alleged? They argue that the disclosure bruised 
the President’s credibility (as well as that of the Cambodian 
ruler of that period, Prince Sihanouk, who had tacitly ap- 
proved the bombing). But the suspicion arises that the Ad- 
ministration was mainly concerned about re-awakening the 
outrage of its war critics at home. 

In an age in which virtually everything is perishable, even 
state secrets spoil quickly, Today’s diplomatic maneuver be- 
comes the substance of next year’s memoirs; the latest weap- 
On 15 soon duplicated (or stolen) by the enemy, or becomes 
Obsolete. It is evident that a government has the right to re- 
quire security clearances of some of its employees; it may 
even have the right, as some argue, to run checks on a few 

: of its former employees for the rest of their lives, a sort of “dis- 
trust without prejudice" applying to individuals who had ac- 
cess to information of grave national concern. But rare is 
the man who is burdened with secrets of such value and du- 
ration that the nation can reasonably expect him to carry 
them to the grave. 

u 

Perhaps the most perplexing question for many Amer- 
icans is whether the Constitution is still capable of guar- 
anteeing both the security of the state and the liberty of the 
individual. Yale Law School Professor Alexander Bickel be- 
lieves that it is. “It is flexible enough to answer particular se- 
curity needs," he says. But he draws a distinction between 
illegal activities and certain covert security activities that 
may be acceptable under the Constitution—such as legal 
wiretapping. “The President cannot decide for himself what 
is in the interest of national security," Bickel says. “Na- 
tional security does not exist outside the rule of law." In 
the Ellsberg case, for instance, the Administration could 
have proposed legislation—cumbersome as the process might 
have been—that might have permitted it access to Ells- 
berg's psychiatrist's files. Instead, it called in the goons. 
“And that,” says Bickel, “is intolerable.” The next step, in 
the name of national security: the internment of Ellsberg, 
perhaps, and then of his relatives and his friends and his 
business associates. “If you start down that road,” adds Bick- 
el, “there is no end to it.” 

At the end of the 1971 trial of three University of Mich- 
igan students whose arrest had been partially based on wire- 
tap information, Federal Judge Damon Keith observed that 
much of the Government's legal argument seemed to be 
based on the concept that "a dissident domestic organi- 
zation is akin to an unfriendly foreign power and must be 
dealt with in the same fashion." On the contrary, said 
Keith, even the attempts of domestic organizations to at- 
tack and subvert the existing structure of Government be- 
come criminal only when they are carried out "through 
unlawful means, such as the invasion of the rights of oth- 
ers by use of force or violence." 

Whatis unconscionable about Watergate and the other re- 
cent cases is not that the Government used wiretaps or other 
snooping devices, or sought to seize private documents that 
it believed to be relevant to the national security, but that it 
did these things with an utter disregard for the law. Where na- 
tional security is involved, the principal consideration is not 
the tool that is used but the assurance that it will be used on 
a legitimate target in legitimate fashion. As Los Angeles Po- 
lice Chief Edward Davis put it last week: “The catching of a. 
felon never justifies the catcher becoming a felon himself.” 

A high USS. official has declared: “The many abuses of - 
the security system can no longer be tolerated. Fundamental 
to our way of life is the belief that when information which - 
properly belongs to the public is systematically rs: d 
those in power, the people soon become ignorant of th 
own affairs, distrustful of those who manage them, and 
—eventually—incapable of determining their own destinies.” 
Indeed. The words are Richard Nixon's, written little more 
[ rue a William E. Smith 
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POLITICS 
Counting Out Cahill 


Republican William Т. Cahill was 
elected Governor of New Jersey in 1969 
by the largest margin—500,000 votes 
—in the state’s history and within two 
years was counted among the most suc- 
cessful Governors in the country. His 
impressive string of accomplishments 
included stiff environmental protection 
Jaws. a no-fault insurance plan, a re- 
markably popular lottery and a multi- 
million-dollar mass-transit system. 
Moreover, he had delighted New Jer- 
sey voters by wooing the New York Gi- 
ants into moving across the Hudson 
with a new football stadium that will 
open in 1975. By almost any measure, 
he seemed a cinch for re-election to a 
second term this year. 

Then things began to come apart. 
Legislators overwhelmingly rejected 


WINNER SANDMAN 


as convicted for 


Sherwin W : 
a highway 


penses. 
ack from 


seeking a kickb 
contractor. 

Cahill was not directly connected 
with the scandals, but the Watergate- 
like atmosphere tainted his promising 
future. Last week he was resoundingly 
defeated in the Republican primary for 
nomination to a second term by Charles 
W. Sandman Jr., 51, a conservative U.S. 
Congressman who had lost to Cahill in 
the 1969 primary and prides himself on 
financial acumen. 

Using $15,000 in savings—some of 
it back pay accumulated during his sev- 
en months as a German war prisoner 
—he began buying seashore real estate 
in 1945. It now makes up the bulk of 
his net worth of $300,000. His Dem- 
ocratic opponent next fall will be Bren- 
dan T. Byrne, 49, a former superior 
court judge who likes to recall having 
been described in the late '60s by Ma- 
fioso Angelo (“Сур”) DeCarlo as a pol- 


LOSER CAHILL ADDRESSING SUPPORTERS IN NEW JERSEY 


After impressive accomplishments, things began to come apart. 


‘Cahill’s coveted tax-reform package 
—partly because it included an income 
tax—and refused to confirm his able 
pro-busing commissioner of education, 
Carl L. Marburger, for another term. 
Worst of all, one after another of the 
men in his administration were impli- 
cated in New Jersey's multilayers of po- 
litical corruption being exposed by U.S. 
Attorney Herbert J. Stern, 

In a three-year campaign that has 
snared mayors, legislators, judges, high- 
way Officials, postmasters and even a 
Congressman, Stern has won indict- 
ments against eight defendants (three 
have been convicted) with close ties to 
Cahill. Among them were his 1969 cam- 
paign manager, Nelson Gross, former 

State Treasurer Joseph M. McCrane 

and former Secretary of State Paul J. 

Sherwin. Gross and McCrane were in- 

dicted for advising fat-cat contributors 

to write off their campaign contribu- 


_ tions on their tax returns as business ex- 


itician who could not be bought. Indeed 
he likes the tag so much that he used it 
as his campaign slogan and rolled to an 


easy victory in a state clearly surfei 
with scandal. d Ue 


Giving the Wrong Way 
In May of 1972, with th i 
California primary. fast ORE 


the beleaguered presidential: campai 
of Hubert Humphrey was badly E 
for funds. Humphrey knew that if an 
one could help him in a hurry, it УОН 
be John L. Loeb Sr., his old friend and 
staunch backer (though he is o 
inal Republican), senior SORS 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co, one of Wall 
AER s most prestigious brokers 
ouses. Within a matter of days, th v 
sourceful investment banker had aie 
through handsomely. At Loeb's re p 
soyen of his firm's employees each ara 
wo checks in the amount of $3 000 to 
А Kangri Collection, HORE 


two Humphrey 
employee w rote AA 
Joint account, making 
000. By confining thes: 
tribution to $3,000 rae 
ing to pay federal, S 
Loeb then reimbursed 
ployees for his contrib i 
That violated {НЫ 
Кы Act, w ad 
ective the previous 
bids malin contrib А 1 
of another person,” СО. E 
he was unaware of the : 
that "the violation was t 4 
and unwitting,” but did 
charges. Last week Jud a 
nella fined Loeb $3,000 th 
possible, noting wryly that mu 
to use a medical expressio m 
not financially anemic.” HA 
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An End to Silence 


: Cadet James J. Pelosi seemed ul k 
any other West. Point graduating зій 

dent last week as he Stepped up smadi l0 slay 
ly to receive his diploma. But his 9 sould | 
classmates knew differently. For Pela didn't | 
the occasion marked not only the ehis det 
of a college career but also the спі ormer 
Kafkaesque nightmare. In Novembsts, sever 
of 1971, he had been accused of bred: 

ing the rules while taking a test. Sigh 

posedly he had gone on writing її 
bluebook after the order to stop. He 


Pelosi’s lawyer pointe 

emy official had pre 

The board dismissed the charg 

West Point superintendent ordered? 

cadet returned to good standing. x 
The cadet honor committee. m 

ever, had the last word. It sentence! ү 

losi to “the silence.” à severe 107 


ing but against 
cient evidence 


ing dinner. His mail 

clothes were dragged ! ; 
irine, his person thre2 са 
ymous callers. None 9 ta ines 
to him except on official 
Point is extremely 150 t 

side world anyway: 

week. “There is noo 
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municate with eX*CP i 
alking: ^ 


people he could 
ad staff help at the pon 
The son of a АГА й 
ecutive who served s ost 
World War П, Pelos! 


ОЗАТ GRADUATION 
P Joesque nightmare. 
seemed fi 
\duating пол 
ed ир 105$ 
But his 9f sou 
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hs of the treatment, but he re- 
tay. “I was innocent, and to 
d have been giving in to a 
y. For Pd 't feel,” he explained. Even- 
only the eupivhis determination won over some 
the endeli tormentors. During his last few 
n Noventdj:s several sympathetic cadets, in 
sed of бте заг his former friends, began to 
га test. ный him. The sanctions against 
vriting іп: ате almost unenforceable. By 
) stop. Не те һе graduated last week, there 
: cadet ою пеп handshakes, 
m guilty. Pelosi, 21, one of the few West 
) 10 the Wa #5 lo endure the silence, knows 
was reat rib ordeal is not over. A cadet 
єс ш by the honor committee is 
a й uud to be ostracized 
^ ree үү ates the rest of his life. 
E. E үш Шон to make the Army 
ding. t i almost no other si- 
mittee: 20 Davis mS ав Ср КИЗҮ 
етет ar at the І Silenced during his 
vere ШЧ Davis g 91nt—1932 to 1936 
Urvived to become a 


hose Who fun generali : 
г al in 
sed of йй Ping a the Air Force. An 


i le, but not al E 
ere is Чу. гу 1р е but not altogeth 
ssal. [mat lista a, only wo рге 
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Pa om in hand, Pelosi argued 
il been СУ Convineingly—that 
Reece it. He also sug- 
du been o committee members 
M. | ove the ne, too— place “them- 
ned D Si баг» And no one has а 
in IS view is about to 
ast April, 21 cadets 
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slept at all in those frantic days. But his face 


gave more than he took. 
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| THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 


| So Long to Old Herb Klein - 


He is really not that old (55) nor is he v 
House as Communications Dj 
lic matters. 

But for 27 years he has been a considerable chunk of Richard Nixon’s better na- 
ture. And that role is coming to an end. 

м i IS É rather remarkable story. He was, these last years, abused and down- 
graded and ignored by Nixon and his supermen and yet he has stayed loyal. kept 
his honor, and goes off as one of the President's few remaining displays of decency 
and good humor. 

. He wasn’t as efficient as the iron man H.R. Haldeman. Herb Klein kept his 
files in his coat pocket or somewhere, and like most ex-reporters he ignored flow 
charts and organization tables. What he had was an understanding that democracy 
and its government,are untidy and considerably inefficient, and there isn't a hell of 
alot you can do about that without destroying their soul. 

Old Herb would listen to conflicting views, now and then admit mistakes had been 
made and take phone calls from critics as well as friends. He always figured it was a big 
wide world out there and a lot of people had something to say. The know-it-alls like 
John Ehrlichman found that sort of notion close to heresy. 

a 

When they finally pushed him farther and farther from the Oval Office he hardly 
complained. He took to the road supporting Nixon in the editorial offices and the news- 
rooms around the country. He brushed up against a lot of people in those journeys, and 
he made a lot of friends. Now when one travels and comes across these men and wom- 
en, whether in the big metropolitan dailies or those dusty one-horse shops where the ed- 
itor can be found feeding the presses, they ask with some concern if Herb got caught in 
Watergate. When they are told no, they almost always smile and say quietly, "I didn't 
think so. I like Herb.” 

He was no saint. Nor was he the best White House aide in all history. But he was an 
oasis of consideration and sympathy in a Teutonic desert of heel clicks and "Yes, sits.” 

There are not many men on the beat herê who haven't had a thoughtful moment or 
two and a few good laughs with Herb. Up in Alaska campaigning with Richard Nixon 
in 1958, he joined in a little dog-sled race and ended up in the snow, much to every- 
body’s delight. In 1960 he knew that most of the men he had to deal with were a lot 
more sympathetic to John Kennedy than to Richard Nixon. He took it with good grace 
and for the most part kept his temper as he tried to get a fair shake on the front pages. 

Once һе sent out letters of complaint about the treatment Candidate Nixon was 


getting, and then he had second thoughts and called them back. At the Waldorf As- 


anishing from view. He is leaving the White 
rector for a job in television, which will keep him in pub- 


being decent to people. : ‘ ee ae ae i н 
Once when Lyndon Johnson was doing a little campaigning ош in California and 


had stopped at El Toro Marine Corps Air Station to send more troops off to Viet Nam, 
Herb showed up in the stands just to look over the President, the likely opposition for 
Nixon, who was gearing up to go again. Herb wrangled a handshake with L.B.J. like 
any tickled tourist, wished the President good luck and went off with a smile. 

He has peddled the old Nixon propaganda with a straight face and given some of 
the dullest speeches on record, but he has always been there to listen when people, 


‘small as well as. big, needed somebody to talk to when the rest of the White House.was 


ed up, which was most of the time. н 
A BS stil has some political mileage in him. But he probably has seen the pinna- 
cles. Last year some of us were standing in 
the magnificent Hall of St. George in the 
Kremlin on the final day of Nixon's Mos- 
cow summit. All Russia’s elite were there, 
cosmonauts and marshals, diplomats and 
artists, the Politburo and the KGB agents. 
They played The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, and then Nixon and his Soviet hosts 
walked down the length of the huge hall. It 
was a splendid moment. E 
As the President passed, there in view 
across the room was Herb Klein. He looked 
like he had slept in his suit, or maybe hadn't 


NIXON BIDS FAREWELL TO KLEIN 


DAVID HUME KENNERLY 


had the same kindly look, and there wasa і 
smile and a lot of pride and warmth be- 
neath the surface. The thought occurred to 
us then, and again last week, that here was 
one of the few men around Nixon who 


Капот Collect 


toria bar he bought the drinks for all those offended and went back to his old rut of. 


SALLY WITH HER FANS 
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Memories of his Russian youth float 
through the paintings of Marc Chagall 
like some well-loved dream. Although 
he has lived much of his life in France, 
he went on painting the rabbinical fig- 
ures, village steeples, brides, bouquets, 
clocks and animals of Vitebsk. Back in 
the U.S.S.R. for the first time since 
1922, the 85-year-old artist was visibly 
moved by an exhibition of his work, 
some of which has been kept under lock 
and key as too “formalist” for the So- 
viet censors. Did he remember the 
paintings? Téntatively touching his 
1917 oil, The Wedding, Chagall replied 
with tears in his eyes: "More than you 
can imagine." 

Ë 

“Don't rely on mothers, husbands, 
boy friends, girl friends and critics. 
Learn to self-analyze,” the redheaded 
diva told the 120 or so seniors. Beverly 
Sills picked up an honorary doctorate 
from the New England Conservatory 
of Music and gave the graduating class 
some off-the-cuff advice. "Don't be the 
critic in the grandstand, be the bullfight- 
er in the arena. Say ‘yes’ to life.” She 
also talked about her sudden elevation 
to stardom at 37, seven years ago. “Га 
worked for 30 years and, if that was 
overnight success, that was the longest 
night of my life.” 

п 

Burlesque isn't dead as long as Sal- 
ly Rand can lift a shocking pink ostrich- 
feather fan. At a benefit for Phoenix 
House, the Manhattan drug rehabilita- 
tion center, Sally, 69, got most of the 
midnight whistles from the Roseland 


CHARLES REYNOLOS 


el 


crowd studded with names, from Sen- 
коруы пш Шаскнеу (Ones 
Evangelist Marjoe (in jeans). 

" 

Among her most valued treasures, 
Marlene Dietrich explained to the Lon- 
don Daily Express, İS à bit of penicillin 
culture, the first ever developed by the 
late Sir Alexander Fleming. How did she 
win this memento? "When Isaw how his 
discovery saved the lives of soldiers who 
had lain in the mud for days, І had to see 
him with my own eyes. A meeting was 
arranged—a dinner party. І cooked. We 
became very close friends," she ex- 
plained. "Men аге better than women," 
Marlene went on. “1 fancy myself as 
probably having more of a male brain. I 
am not easily distracted." 


" 

It was actually the day after his 30th 
birthday, but Broadway Joe Namath 
was presented with a cake at the Sealy- 
Fabergé Celebrity Golf Tournament in 
Las Vegas. Namath’s next big moment 
came when he got an eagle on the 
par 5 15th hole. Namath, matched with 
Golfer Marlene Hagge, said he loved 
it, “because I'd always rather play with 
women [pros] than men." i 

a 

China is the trip of the year. Can- 
dice Bergen is one of the Americans who 
has made it, having just returned with 
the usual testimony about the friend- 
liness, the honesty, the self-reliance she 
found there—and the children. Not that 
there was much to interest an actress 
professionally—the Chinese make few 
feature films and the scripts have to be 


JOSEPHINE WITHOUT HER BANANAS 
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CANDICE WITH HER NEW CHINESE Fp) 
Very pro-American. ENDS 


suitable for “the masses.” Moreover of 
came away feeling very Pro ТБ А 
Candy confessed. “My views a Jie 
different from my Governments bul ИШ 
know very well that a Chinese wit ү. hose C 
ferent views from his government i Siylab’s 
would probably be in jail.” | "T 
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Dr. Marcus Welby has had a ly 
and distinguished medical career: fi 
years of bringing comfort and visi 
to the sick and troubled of TV land if! 
seemed only appropriate to ask А! stora 
Robert Young to deliver a few of Weave ba 
by’s simple truths to the graduatingclaj nor 
of the University of Michigan med 
school. Some of the seniors were 
tuned in to Young's bedside тале mys 
They held a countercommenceméitfcials 
and got Dr. Benjamin Spock, the Б А 


doctor and peace activist, to speak. 8 
Soe bat 


a 

How much sex will the market bee 
Cosmopolitan Editor Hel 
Brown wasn't a bit worried a 
girl and Viva, the two liberale D 
azines that have been started up tosti 
away her 1,700,000 circulation 
more competition, the ?' Mni m 
the pressing question Is how dl: 
through the night.” Are n 
women who grabbed UP Be fe 


“No, women are st ned м 

improvement. I throw int ch like! 

try to make Cosmo as ! 

Reader's Digest as Į can. 
L] 


aken d eg 


Singer-Dancer Josephi o proi ipd 
was another aging be e st 
down the house. Taking Fre 


tion from her villa OP Mg ш, 
iera and her twel rk for hè 

she returned to New aai {Сї 
performance in nine ERST 
Hallshesang a little, S¢ 3001017 al 
a lot, intimately, ane a ook V 

Charleston, the QAP oy 
to Paris in the '205- АО, xd 
seemed to like her So pel? Pad Yra 
ing, a few fans coU НИ КҮ 
bering how pretty $6 oniyi А 
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pe ; Astronaut Charles 
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( ad youth, his mother re- 
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elen Gurie halt of all major experiments 
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Yankee ingenuity i shioni < 
lab’s makeh Ue me 
1 , ed to 
give up. Experimenting with duplicates 
of tools aboard Skylab, they devised 
techniques for cutting. sawing and even 
prying off the metal. Practicing with 
these tools in simulated conditions of 
weightlessness in NASA's big water test 
tank at Huntsville, Ala., Backup Astro- 
nauts Rusty Schweickart and Ed Gib- 
son demonstrated that the implements 
might well work in space. 

Thus. Mission Control gave the as- 
tronauts permission for the space walk. 
After donning their pressure suits, all 
three astronauts moved from the orbit- 
al-workshop area of Skylab into the 
multiple docking adapter. Then, while 
Weitz remained behind, Conrad and 


N 


Kerwin went outside through a small 
side hatch in the airlock module. 
Skylab was just about to enter the 
earth's shadow, and the astronauts had 
to begin their work illuminated only by 
lights in the hatch area. After they as- 
sembled five sections of tubing into a 
25-ft.-long extension pole and attached 
it to a 2-ft.-long cutting tool similar to 
pruning shears, they untangled the long, 
snaking umbilical cords that provided 
them with oxygen and a communica- 
tions link to Skylab and Mission Con- 
trol. Then, as the sun reappeared, they 
began to make their way through the 
maze of trusses on Skylab's telescope 
mount, circled part way around the out- 
side of the cylindrical airlock module 
and finally arrived within pole's reach 
of the jammed solar wing. З 
Working in the weightless environ- 
ment proved difficult and strenuous; 


beats a minute. “Таке it easy," advised 
Space Veteran Conrad,* whose own 
heartbeat rose only to 110. While Con- 
rad held the rope to the cutters, Ker- 
win tried to direct the pole so that the 
blades hooked around the aluminum 
strip. “I can't stabilize myself." he com- 
plained as he failed again and again. “I 
just can't do it.” Finally, just as the 
spacecraft was about to make another 
pass into darkness—which would have 
forced the astronauts to halt their work 
because the illumination from the hatch 
area did not reach the solar wing—the 
cutter moved into place. 

By then Skylab had passed out of 
range of ground listening posts, and the 
astronauts toiled for more than an hour 
in radio silence. It was only when Sky- 
lab moved back within range of NASA's 
big dish antenna in California's Moja- 
ve Desert that Mission Control learned 
the results. "We got the wing out and 


NASA ENGINEER IN HUNTSVILLE REHEARSES PROCEDURE TO FREE SOLAR WING 
After the longest walk, new hope for a $2.6 billion program. 


locked,” reported Conrad. With a tug 
from the astronauts, the solar wing had 
swung out perpendicular to the ship and 
its accordion-like silicon panels were 
unfolding. However, hydraulic fluid in 
the panels’ spring mechanism had stiff- 
ened in the extreme cold, and the pan- 
els only partially came out. Yet by 
week’s end the warming rays had 
thawed the fluid. The panels extended 
fully, and the eight previously idle bat- 
teries began charging up. 

Meanwhile, Conrad described to 
Mission Control exactly why the cru- 


cial solar wing had been jammed, The 


strip of aluminum that obstructed it had 
been held in place by a single п. 
bolt that had penetrated the solar wing 
when the shield was ripped off. “One 
lousy, single bolt," said Conrad incred- 
ulously. “Eyerything else was free. 

*Who last week broke the record for total time 


Ke Gri snpfülbic Womampcamhishahyd e ecdBs Papiae ins Jim Lovells 715 hr. 5 min. 


Enlightened Mischief 


O LUCKY MAN! 
Directed by LINDSAY ANDERSON 
Screenplay by DAVID SHERWIN 


This nearly overwhelming film is 
part epic allegory. part lighthearted 
Brechtian morality play and part three- 
ring circus. It is the saga of a young Eng- 
lish coffee salesman (Malcolm McDow- 
ell), a description as precise and 
inadequate as saying that Gulliver's 
Travels concerns the misadventures of 
aship’s surgeon. In O Lucky Man! Lind- 
say Anderson calls on all the resources 
of the cinema, challenges them and ex- 


McDOWELLIN “LUCKY MAN” 
Ironic illumination. 


tends them. The movie is brash, eclec- 

tic, innovative, deeply personal and elu- 

sive—all at once. It is a transcendent 
* movie; perhaps even a great one. 

The story is a sort of streamlined 
Pilgrim's Progress shot through with 
vigorous satire. McDowell, a peerless 
young actor of apparently unlimited 
range, appears as Mick Travis, who 
when last seen was shooting up his prep 
school common in Anderson's 7f. Here 
again, Travis is afloat in a society that 
is both recognizable and out-of-joint, 
where business meetings can turn into 
blasé conferences on genocide. Mick’s 
struggle to make a success in such an un- 
balanced world forms the classic cur- 
riculum for his picaresque education. 

His journey is accompanied by 
some jauntily savage songs provided by 
the remarkable Alan Price, who, besides 
appearing as an actor, often comes on- 

screen to provide musical comment and 
counterpoint. “So smile while you're 
making it./ Laugh while you're taking 
it./ Even though you're faking it,/ No- 
body's gonna know," Price sings at one 
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ith his radiant smile 
n his own good for- 
tune, tries to charm and brazen his way 
to the top. He is outwitted and undone 
at every turn, tortured in an atomic 
plant, made the scapegoat in an elab- 
orately criminal international cartel. 
Even when Mick devotes his life to 
charity, he is confounded. 

Bedraggled, without hope and ap- 
parently out of luck, he decides to an- 
swer a casting call. The director, who is 
Lindsay Anderson, photographs him (a 
clapper board reads: “O Lucky Man! 
Scene 755, Take-1”), coaches him hold- 
ing schoolbooks and a machine gun 
(echoes of //), then tells him to smile. 
Mick will not. "What's there to smile 
about?” he demands. Anderson smacks 
him on the head with a script, an ironic 
rendering of one of those moments of il- 
lumination in Zen. The corners of 
Mick’s mouth twitch upward into the 
beginnings of a grin: he understands 
what there is to smile about. 

Everything in the film could be con- 
sidered a kind of flashback from this 
one moment. Mick reassesses his recent 
life with the new knowledge that the 
only way to deal with absurdity is to rec- 
ognize it. Winning that insight, he may 
be again the lucky man. 

Such a summary cannot do justice 
to the complexities—and occasional 
confusions—of the film, does not con- 
vey Anderson's stylistic virtuosity, his 
sustained energy, his eagerness to ex- 
plore, to take chances. Besides the di- 
rect presence of Price and his musi- 
cians, an idea that appears to derive 
directly from the stage and Anderson’s 
considerable work in the theater over 
the past decade, the very rhythm of O 
Lucky Man! is unique, with scenes 
bridged by blank black frames and 
sometimes interrupted or punctuated 
by them. Without being fussy, the film 

has a reserved beauty, a nearly vo- 
luptuous grace, like the work of John 
Ford, a director Anderson especially 
admires (and whose picture hangs on 
the wall of the warden’s office during 
a prison sequence), 
. Anderson's taste in satire is some- 
times a shade too obvious, and he shares 
with Ford a sentimentality that can pla 
him false, but the very impact A pA 
of the movie (about three hours lon ) 
seem to dwarf even its mistakes What 
will be remembered is not the E 
al sabe, steps but the'prevailing tone of 
igh spirits and ferocious humor in such 
scenes as a sex show behind a res 
able hotel, or a trade meetin ed 
: А : B with ап 
emerging African nation that т 
to be both hilarious and horrifvi ae 
. Besides McDowell, the ER 
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yd r Lowe, Hel ; 
Dandy Nichols, M ееп Mirren, 
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Windup Doll 


A DOLL'S HOUSE 

Directed by PATRICK GARLAN 

Screenplay by CHRISTOPHER HAN 
P 


The famous door-slar; 
that climaxes Ibsen's gona Ming g 
play about a bourgeois neg Scandal 
H s ۴ i om П 
ing herself from a claustro i li 
riage no longer shocks тр, 
matic blackmail plot in NEL 
ensnared for much of the Ich shal” 
seems a rather forced theatrical’ 
tion, not worthy of the playwi NC a 
sis or a modern audience's j P 
disclosure to her husband, which nl; 
exposes him as a hypocrite mid 
cerned about his own status tha A ian as 
wife's reputation, seems both iT 
minded and rather (оо specif 
linked to a time (the late 19th ce 
and a place (gloomy Scandinavia) 
relevant to the contemporary war ofis 
sexes. 

Christopher Hampton's adapt 
transcribes rather than transcends | 
sen's antique dramaturgy, while Pa 
Garland's direction is curiously uj 
flected, so the whole enterprise gives 
the air of a respectful college thei 
cal. As Nora Helmer, Claire Blogt 
seems to substitute aspiration for ingi 
ration—a windup doll whose 5р їготрг 
not wound tightly enough under then the co 
sions of dull domesticity in the efi 
going, and who completely runs Фр and so 
in the final confrontation with her fits rom te 
band. As her antagonist, Anthony H Rich 
kins acts more like a spoiled ad "Пот | 
than an oppressor to reckon wn m 
quartet of worthy English acto ys 
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higher than average incomes— 
TIME-buyers and their families 
can and do spend more, entertain 
more, travel more. 

A Qantas survey of frequent 
long-distance air travelers in 
Singapore, for example, reveals 
that more than two-thirds of all 


respondents are regular readers of Sy 
TIME. However, TIME'sreadership - Ж 


advantage escalates to nearly 8 
out of 10 among the top income ` 
earners in this travel group. 


TIME-buyers are the people that 


advertisers have wanted to single 
out of local newspaper and broad- 


cast audiences. Now they сап reach 
any or all of this concentration of . 


prime prospects—effectively and 
efficiently—with TIME Asia and 


` its regional editions. 
For further information, contact 


your local TIME representative. _ 
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Graduation 1973: A New Breed 


Four years ago, in the affluent suburbs 
west of Boston, the freshmen at Lin- 
coln-Sudbury High School had passion- 
ate causes. They marched against the 
Viet, Nam War and rallied on Lincoln 
green to denounce President Nixon. 
Now, as seniors, they are chiefly con- 
cerned with getting their homework out 
of the way and whiling away the days 
until graduation. On sunny afternoons, 
they lounge on the school's smoking pa- 
tio. and when they talk about their 
hopes for the future, they use words like 
"comfortable" and "secure." For enter- 
tainment, they drive their shiny new 
cars to Michael's in nearby Concord for 
pizza and beer. Their worries, says His- 
tory Teacher Don Gould, are as old as 
adolescence: "Whether people like 
them, what they look like, and who's 
going out with whom." 

The class of ^73 at Lincoln-Sudbury 
is typical. From city ghettos to pros- 
perous suburbs and small towns, a new 
mood has settled on this year’s grad- 
uating class of 3.1 million high school 
seniors. Unlike their older brothers of 
the 1960s, few of them think that their 
generation will right America’s wrongs. 
Instead, they have turned inward, wor- 
rying primarily about what kind of peo- 
ple they will become. They are more 
conventional than their predecessors, 
according to a series of interviews con- 
ducted by TIME correspondents across 
the country. They are also, at the same 
time, more materialistic and more re- 
ligious. Some glimpses of this year's 
graduating class: 

» “My goal is to be happy," says 
Mike Tulumello, 18, who edited the stu- 
dent newspaper at McClintock High 
School in Tempe, Ariz. He worked part 


MIKE TULUMELLO AS WAITER 


7d3H їзгүн 


time as a waiter in a local restaurant 
and graduated with B plus grades. “To 
be happy you need to be a success. I 
want to reach the top. to have à job 
that pays well, to own à car and to live 
in a nice apartment." Next fall he plans 
to enroll in Arizona State to prepare 
fora career in broadcasting. 

» "If a person can better himself, 
he can better society," declares Al Har- 
ris, 18, a black member of the gradu- 
ating class at Evanston (Ш.) Township 
High School. For him, that means 
studying electronics at a vocational 
school. He explains: “A few years ago, 
the majority of people really didn't 


DECLAN HAUN 


AL HARRIS IN WORKSHOP 
He knows what he wants. 


know what they wanted when they got 
out of school. So they'd go to college 
ang major in anything—say, physical 
education—just to i 
ссн DR get a degree. That’s 
> “I'll tell you what we tal 
when we get together,” says jm 
Heizberg, 16, asenior at Midwood High 
School in a middle-class section of 
Brooklyn. “We talk about college, be- 
cause that is where we are going, We 
talk about money, because you cant do 
anything unless you have it, and we talk 
about the opposite sex—always. Som 
duns We ы s books." | E 
is class has fe i 
has rediscovered SACRE i 
though they still like rock, "Sos 
begun to dance to slow music, che k to 
cheek with their partners. Both D. nd 
boys are cutting their hair a little e 
. er. Pep rallies are back in favor in Phoc- 
B. proms in Evanston, Hula-Hoops 
апо yo yos in Olympia. Nearly all of 
е graduates look forward to attending 
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MARY FEENEY AS WAITRESS 


commencement exercises, ғ 
wear the traditional B mos 
word relevance is a social woken 
now, not a kid’s word,” says ia 
burger, a youth worker in St Loi 

What few causes they still have 
do not pursue very zealously, “Yoy 
about anything around here and y]. - 
find yourself yelling alone," says Sea i 
Steve Dixon at Julia Richman lll 
School on Manhattan's East Side 
his school, the biggest organized mai 
ment this year was a successful a d ЗШЕ 
paign to get the fire-damaged awi Id 
rium repaired in time for gradut р 
ceremonies. Elsewhere, the senion4, 
still interested in ecology, though 
so fervently as a few years ago Т 
still organize hikes to raise money | 
charities, getting sponsors to pay 
lar for each mile they walk For 
ation, teen-agers in At 
line parties, where each boy. 
to pay by the inch to organiza 
the school booster club. Says Scie 
Teacher Harold Dorf at Midwood 
in Brooklyn: “They аге looking fo 
sonal satisfaction rather than P^ 
causes.” 

George Mihaly, president | 
Youth Research CO: survey coit] 
of students in cities across | s4 sid 
and his opinion studies 0! ^ enil ^ 

“ ble, con ihe 
have found “а more sta шайр 
Attitude” in this years 8% EN 
Some highlights: ARENT 
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On [у and obligations, 
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where p worrying about money 
no 


paratively few _зе- 
t to devote their lives 
i lems, a mat- 

social prob 
а more than 30% in 
LM 30%) equate money with 
| important and have 


‘der it 1 
nsider t how they want to 
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ү only vague career plans. 


35 he most popular prospective 
st advertising executive 


iy today’s high school seniors 
و‎ ше with those of a decade ago? 
a) 10 find out is to return to your 
sn school, as TIME Reporter Johnie 


did. His account: 
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Jordan High School in Los Angeles 
ишу a ghetto within a ghetto. Lo- 
won 103rd Street, it is bounded on 
«dde by the Jordan Downs housing 
rpets—two-story, ash gray buildings 
Hl contain 2,200 families, most of 
топ welfare. To the east is Alame- 
ее, the border of Watts, and there 
rnilroad tracks on Alameda, so that 

h уои cross them you know you are 
es їр a different world. In back of 
ds толе}! ыеп around it in an L- 

to рзуа КЁБ the steel factory. It has been 
S UR ЕШ 20 years, the smoke billowing 
ita hold wal En and night. I grew up in those 
oy and gil of ordan Downs projects, and I 
anizations ki next to that factory many a time. 
‚ Says Sid end, attended Jordan High. 
Midwood "| E "plot" is a walkway that 
ooking fff. p Plaque from each graduating 
eee the students called 
imn, 1 € Athenians, Socratians, 
| Баа, E the 1960s there came Les 
1: Amelio £s Cherchers (I was one of 
A ionta Then, starting in 
" К bl penda Weus, Swahili for 
ШЗ TA ones.” And now the 
[in me 288 of 73, their Swahi- 
E rm re the everlasting ones.” 

g[ Ving ê Was based on The Days 
a Roses, The Bushandas’ 
Mery ce Is by Curtis May- 


nm У а - 
Sa) d ` ш are not particularly 
agre Ways just al. Young blacks are in 


шге and conserva- 
е counterparts, if not 
SI Is that We're a Win- 

vors Pride, and as Watts 

* Over the years, these 
a sense of pride. In my 
© bird who sported an 
Ain Myle is S are conservative, and 


Me inthe pe eted caps with tas- 
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: i, Ameliorant Looks at Bushandas 


ck iberation colors of red, 
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(12.5%), magazine editor ) 
college teacher, broadcast Bae a 
carpenter (all 946). 

Not far from Lincoln-Sudbury 
Mary Feeney, 17, wipes off the counter 
at Mike's Place and serves a customer 
another cheeseburger. “I guess you 
could say we don’t make a big splash,” 
she says of her graduating class at New- 
ton High School. “One of my main in- 
terests is karate; it’s a great way to de- 
velop discipline, grace and coordina- 
tion. Maybe in a year ГЇЇ go to college, 
but right now I’m happy to be the per- 
son I am. As long as I can have a com- 
fortable life and be satisfied with my- 
self, ГИ think Гуе done all right." 


When we Ameliorants graduated 
from Jordan, our class had average 
grades of only.1.6 on a 4.0 scale. That 
situation has improved some, to 2.25, 
but last month Jordan still ranked low: 
est of all Los Angeles schools in achieve- 
ment tests. Some officials say these tests 
are unfair, but others see a difference in 
the students. “These kids come to school 
believing that academic education is not 
going to solve many of their problems," 
says one. "They are more quiet now be- 


STUDENTS TAKING THE AIR OUT 


cause they're searching deeper for 
ers.” 
ashen Į was a kid, we identified with 
the Muslims, then later with the Black 
Panthers. I remember how we refused 
to salute the flag and poy we vaa A 
ing “with liberty and justice i 
bees after I graduated, the Watts 
riot broke out. At Jordan there was 
little demonstrating, but the students 
organized to make things better. 
There was a student committee that 
painted old houses, cleaned up streets 
and repaired broken fences: A black stu- 
dent union was ormed, and it demand- 


Kudos: Round 3 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
James (*Eubie") Blake, L.H.D., ragtime 
composer. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 

Sarah Caldwell, D.F.A., director of the 
Boston Opera Company. You have said, 
"If you can sell green toothpaste in this 
country, you can sell opera." 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, CHICAGO 

Rosa Parks, L.H.D., the seamstress 
whose refusal to give up her seat trig- 
gered the Montgomery bus boycott of 
1955, and who now works for a Mich- 
igan Congressman. Truly, when you sat 


ed and got a black basketball coach. 

But the end of the 1960s marked a 
decline in that kind of activism. The 
Panthers’ offices in Watts were shut 
down and boarded up. Gradually 103га 
Street was leveled, the result of urban 
renewal working in small bits at a time. 
Business pulled out of the community. 
Unemployment, which stood at 35% be- 
fore the Watts riots, now hovers at 45%. 
The black student union died away (al- 
though the coach remained). Instead, 
the street gangs have become strong, 
and the five-year-old science building is 
now covered with graffiti. Says one: 


JULIAN WASSER 


о 


SIDE JORDAN HIGH SCHOOLIN LOS ANGELES’ WATTS SECTION 


“Watts is my station/ Love is my voca- 
tion./ Heaven is my destination/ To 
hell with education.” 


Just the same, these kids are smart- - 


er than we were, on the whole, and more 


serious. While some seek answers in 


street gangs, others concentrate on ¥ 
cational classes, and they all ta 
about making it—meanin 
money. After all, growing 
the poorest sectors of Li 
plants a desire to ha 
to reform things. 
walled in, and th: 
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down in a Montgomery, Ala., bus, all 
men and women were freed to stand 
more humanly erect. 

Harrison E. Salisbury, Litt.D., New 
York Times editor and correspondent. 


DREXEL UNIVERSITY 

Spiro Agnew, Litt.D., Vice President. 
He is recognized as the man who per- 
sonifies the A merican spirit. The son of 
a Greek immigrant, he seized every ор- 
portunity this nation has to offer... 

Dr. Frances Kelsey. D.Sc., pharmacol- 
ogist. Because of her courage lin keep- 
ing the drug Thalidomide off the mar- 
ket) countless children were born 
healthy rather than grossly deformed. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 
Simon Wiesenthal, L.H.D.. pursuer of ° 
Nazi war criminals. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

Kenneth B. Clark, D.Sc., psychologist. 
Walter Cronkite, LL.D., television 
correspondent. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Burton K. Wheeler, LL.D., a leading 
isolationist in the U.S. Senate in the 
1930s. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Edward Brooke, LL.D., U.S. Senator. 
Beverly Sills, D.M., opera singer. 


PACE COLLEGE 

Betty Furness, D.C.L., New York City's 
Commissioner of Consumer Affairs. /n 
this time of economic and social un- 
certainty, you can be sure if it's Betty 
Furness. 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
Dixy Lee Ray, LL.D., chairman of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

John Kenneth Galbraith, L.H.D., econ- 
omist. [A] towering iconoclast of wit 
and intellect. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Paul Brooks, L.H.D., director of the Si- 
erra Club. [He] helped educate millions 
who would otherwise define birds as pi- 
geons, flowers as dandelions, and wild- 
‘life as rats. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Gregor Piatigorsky, LL.D., cellist. 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 


W. Clement Stone, DD.L., self-made in- 


surance magnate and major G.O.P. con- 
tributor. Starting with $100 and a 
dream, [he] has spent a lifetime creating 
material and spiritual wealth. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 

Warren E. Burger, LL.D., Chief Jus- 
tice of the U.S. His incisive opinions 
... have reflected an abiding dedica- 
tion to the spirit as well аз the letter 
of the law. 


WINDHAM COLLEGE 
Frances Fitzgerald, Litt.D., author of 
Fire in the Lake. і 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

Stewart Alsop, L.H.D., columnist. 

re Watts, D.M., pianist. 


Unrequited Lives 


UNCLE VANYA 
by ANTON CHEKHOV 


Chekhov's drama moves almost in 
reverse. Instead of a conflict of wills, 
there is a frustration of desires. None 
of his characters do much of anything 
or expect to get anywhere, but all. of 
them are aware of a nagging, infuriat- 
ing immobility. Climaxes are anticli- 
maxes. Precisely because life has passed 
Chekhov's people by. aged them, de- 
feated them, they bear eloquent witness 
to how avidly men and women hunger 
for life. The laughter and tears in Che- 
khov arise from the recognized or un- 


WILLIAMSON & CHRISTIE IN "UNCLE VANYA” 
Climaxes are anticlimaxes. 


recognized disparity betw i 
ore ane and the lite one E. aoe 
of these elements are i 
Uncle Vanya, and they are vividly me 
alized in a superbly exhilarating reviv- 
al directed by Mike Nichols, An arid 
aging retired professor, Serebryakov 
(Barnard Hughes) returns to the fam- 
ily estate with his young wife Elena 
(Julie Christie). The visit is a catalytic 
agent that exposes the alternately ie 
їс and comic tensions of Riedie) 
loves and lives. The caustically self: 
pitying Uncle Vanya (Nicol Willia : 
son), who has worked the estate Aloe 
with his niece Sonya (Elizabeth Wilson) 
sS poe He has sacrificed his life in 
, a 1 
fraud. The mute oration te gd 
ena bores and annoys her, cui 
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MARK—LEE GROSS 


The local do 
Scott) yearns roe к Ge 
not brutalize its а Russia th Oreo 
land, but disilj u ДВ апы j 
nd, but disillusion h nd Tavi (9 
drink. He too falls lialt Sunk MU «ith 
ena, and she with him Ш love win War 
dolent and convention Ut She jd ip 
erotic leap to freedom Es to Make [p 
Astrov—a futile, һеаг Yu 
that exists only to be с Teakin 
: У to be dashed, woe, Wf ete 
nya learns that Serebr Ag W enyi 
to sell the estate, he р A 
blind with rage and Hu Stagger; 
shots at the professor o nue 
times—the ultimate, idm 
of his ineffectualness. ТШ py 
part. Sonya tries to comfort M |; 
Vanya with a vague Hone on B 
where “we shall ret 
This classic plot dy 
not sound funny, 
much of it is not ty 
good deal of jt is, (ШП 
khov's compassion (у 
characters’ bruised е 
never blurred the amu motione 
clinical eye he focusg V! Lo 
their petty, self-deludif user 
foibles. Chekhov (том 
on directors who таб nd Y: 
plays too glum and qpahad su 
tumnal, and Nichols, , 
his agile comic fair, i 
certainly avoided 
that. He gets тате 
assistance from Mif 
Williamson, whose Vir 
is compacted with 27 | 
chievous, sardonic, Ў s i 
mocking wit that not. his Wi 
defines his own char ile way, 
but also makes a ® йай 
ment on the situation ES 
everyone in the play. jı 
If Nicol Will 
Vanya is hype yy 
^ rov is g% | "unc 
Scott's ASt ied, mne 


k È ‘Thy ns, 
sively masculi ^ ufa T 


mble W! is 

semble, and: lle E 
they play together have ! ES. i 
tensity of mano а mano 
tween bullfighters. Never dowed. 
rest of the cast oversha 01 
Christie combines art ү qi 
zling beauty to convey the ЖҮЛ, Li 
mermaid in Elena. hile* 
son is too old for Sony®: Sb. and ап 
onant poignance to пе саге Tu NUTS 
lian Gish is everybo Serebry В 
as an old nurse. AS 10 di 
is the fussy, self-¢ 


of applause that i ger. d out: 
week engagement © ^ ought “ry 
terprising film та са 01950 ue 
Uncle Vanya ОП cello 1 

sands more may enjoy | 


after nearly eight 
h vietnamese prison 
Captain Edward Alan 

d joyously as he stepped 
jane" Massachusetts and 
se. "Words like un- 
and unreal perfectly 
excitement of be- 
ted. That was 16 
nth later Brudno’s 
d. "I knew the initial 
s. and it has,” he 


as 
p f a fellow P.O.W. 


T grydn0'S a 

Weck he ende : 
зе of T ills NE A 
al we de e French. "My life is 
"ud d worth living.” i ыг 
is io m minos death tragically on rmed 
of it is AE mings sounded by рап 
Vassion [or їз lease of the prisoners. | һеу 
yruised hef to that many men RE Wee 
а the атш ‘motionally scarred for life (TIME, 
he focused: D Los Angeles Psychoanalyst 
self-delutdt Tausend had said that captivity 
khov {гїї Р.О. “only the shell of a 
who таб and Yale Psychiatrist Robert J. 
lum and 42140 suggested that the war's un- 


Nichols 21) would lead many prisoners. 


mic flair, etude that their suffering had been 
voided digit Something like this may have 
sts тале 1 to Brudno. Like all suicides, 
from. М 503 асі must have had many caus- 
whose Vii predating the war. “There was 
а with a offic thing that caused his depres- 
ardonic, 315 brother Robert. But both 
t that noL (did his wife Deborah had changed 
wn chara gle ways, and he soon discovered 
rakes а ef ah and her parents had been 
e situation иш the war to which he had 

‘the play. [ply committed. 
| Williams | 105 suicide came two days af- 
hyperkia® eon Health Chief Richard Wil- 
rov is ЙЧ Munced that all former Viet 
rolled, P| ШШ would be counseled for 
culine. ^ E. The. Government's goal: to 
t actors 4] Y the Violent deaths common 
within a h Merican servicemen who sur- 
d the d ii ment in the Far East dur- 
ung S the Korean War. 
le thei ur, these men “did 
De a release. Of the deaths 
r ће group from 1945 
ici аа from murder, sui- 
ave sume for Viet Nam pris- 
action" ered from a transient 
ла, fear or de- 
>. are having di - 
Ck into a family" Son 
Une Tudno’s death, one 
.) Predicted that oth- 

* likely. H 
ity, the A 
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coming an astronaut. A few months be- 
fore he shipped out to Viet Nam, he 
married Deborah Gitenstein of Harri: 
son, N.Y. Eight days before he was due 
to return to the U.S., he was shot down. 
“They kept him alone in a tiny cell with- 
out even a cot," his father told TIME 
last week. "He had to sleep on a hard 
stone floor. In the mornings they'd serve 
him some gruel or pumpkin soup." Nev- 
ertheless, he mustered enough energy 
to study French and, according to Air 
Force Lieut. Colonel Kenneth North, 
imprisoned in a cell adjoining Brudno's, 
he seemed "in solid shape." 

After his release,:Brudno avoided 
the public events that many psychia- 
trists feel are slowing the recovery of 
P.O.W.s; the hoopla deprives them of 
the quiet they need to sort things out 


АР 


BRUDNO’S U.S. HOMECOMING 
Life is no longer worth living. 


emotionally. But nothing in Brudno's 
private world was quite right any more. 
He was painfully aware of the time he 
had lost. Captivity, he wrote in a letter 
three months ago, “was an emptiness 
that could never be described.” As a re- 
sult, he continued, “I find myself just 
out of a time machine. What sadness 1 
feel in having missed so much.” . 
He was sad, too, about the emotion- 
al troubles that his wife had developed 
in his absence. In prison, he had be- 
come a different person. Captivity, 
those close to him believe, stripped 
away his emotional resources until the 
man who came home-had little strength 
left to face a complex world. "He lost 
all flexibility," Robert Brudno said. To 
him, disappointment and misfortune 
were disaster. All the normal problems 
of repatriation were crises. Though 
Robert considers it “simplistic to as- 


‘cribe his brother's death to the antiwar 


movement, he does obsei at "it hurt. 


Alan that so many Americans were 
against the war." Atlanta Psychiatrist 
Alfred Messer suggests that Brudno 
may also have felt isolated. “Maybe the 
reason he wrote his suicide note in 
French was to emphasize, however sub- 
tly, that people just don't understand 
the pain of the P.O.W.” 

Hoping to ease the pain, Brudno 
turned to a psychiatrist for help. It was 
not enough to prevent his death. Eight 
days before he killed himself, he went 
to Gloucester, Mass., and sat for a por- 
trait he planned to give his wife, in- 
structing Artist Armand Sindoni to 
paint him "without a smile." As he ac- 
cepted payment of $100, Sindoni said 
that he hoped his subject would visit 
Gloucester again. To this Brudno re- 
plied prophetically, "I won't be back." 


Tending the Grapevine 


Employers who hope to conceal 
such impending changes as layoffs, 
work cutbacks and personnel shifts 
might just as well give up: the word will 
get to their employees on the company 
grapevine. So concludes Keith Davis, a 
professor of management at Arizona 
State University, who has been study- 
ing office and factory rumors for 20 
years. "With the rapidity of a burning 
powder train," Davis asserts, “informa- 
tion flows out of the woodwork, past 
the manager's door and the janitor's 
mop closet, through steel walls or con- 
struction-glass partitions." Moreover, 
*well over three-fourths" of company 
rumors are accurate. 

According to Davis, people under- 
estimate the reliability of the grapevine 
because its misses are more dramatic 
than its hits. That was the case, Davis 
says, when a factory grapevine report- 
ed that a worker had lost his hand in a 
machine-shop accident; in fact he had 
suffered only minor cuts on two fingers. 
But even inaccurate scuttlebutt may 
convey a psychological truth, because 
many rumors are "symbolic expressions 
of feelings.” “If rumor says that Joe is 
quitting, this may mean that his asso- 
ciates wish he would quit,” or it may re- ` 
flect a general—but sometimes uncon- 
scious—awareness that Joe desperately 
wishes he could quit. 

Whether it spreads truth or false- 
hood, whether it transmits "smoke sig- 
nals, jungle tom-toms, taps on the pris- 
on wall or ordinary conversation," a 
grapevine is bound to develop wherever 
people congregate. But employers can 
keep false rumormongering at a min- 
imum by telling the truth and telling it | 
early. Increasingly. Davis reports, wi 
managers are trying "to feed, water ai 
cultivate the grapevine" themse 
They may as well, Davis conclu: 
cause the grapevine "cannot 
ished, rubbed out, hidden um 
ket, chopped down, tied 
It is as hard to kill as th 
snake which, when str 
fragments am 
tegi 
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Deferred Analysis 


"Instant analysis" was thrust into 
the political-journalistic lexicon in 
1969, when Spiro Agnew denounced 
the "querulous criticism" of "self- 
appointed [network] analysts" who dis- 
sected presidential TV addresses imme- 
diately after delivery. Only slightly 
daunted, the three major networks con- 


- tinued the practice, But in a surprise 


move last week, Chairman William S. 
Paley announced that CBS, the network 
that had most antagonized the White 
House. will abandon instant analysis. 

In its place, Paley said, CBS will 
schedule special programs to carry 
views opposed to the President's, usu- 
ally within a week of a presidential TV 
or radio speech, "on matters of major 
policy concerning which there is signif- 


_icant national disagreement." 


CBS's explanation was that it had 
tried for years to balance the President's 
access to prime tube time with equal op- 
portunity for opposition spokesmen—a 
need that instant analysis hardly meets. 
A 1970 plan to give time to the Dem- 
ocrats for rebuttals to Nixon speeches 
was challenged by Republicans and 
ruled unfair by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. CBS waged a suc- 
cessful court fight against the FCC rul- 
ing, but by then the "equal time" 
provisions in force for the 1972 pres- 
idential campaign made the plan im- 
practical until after the election. 

Another factor in the decision may 
have been pressure from some CBS lo- 
cal affiliates, which have resented the 
critical tone of instant analysis. CBS re- 
cently canceled the antiwar play Sticks 
and Bones in response to similar sen- 
timent (TIME. March 19). The latest 
move prompted some grumbling among 
CBS correspondents. Although they can 
still discuss the content of the Presi- 


they will have to do so 
on the networks regular news pro- 
grams. But Eric Sevareid, the network's 
dean of instant analysis. welcomed. the 
change, saying that he had "always been 
a little uncomfortable" with off-the-cuff 
punditry. For viewers who like being 
told what they have just been told, NBC 
and ABC will continue to comment im- 
mediately on presidential speeches 
whenever they think it necessary. 


dent’s speeches, 


Peking Tact 


While touring the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, a group of senior Chinese 
journalists and information officials 
paused to take pictures of each other. 
Looming in their view finders were the 
modernistic and now familiar contours 
of the Watergate complex. That was 
about as close as the Chinese showed 
any desire to get to Watergate—the real 
estate or the scandal—in their extraor- 
dinary travels across the U.S. But the 
subject kept following them. 

Henry Kissinger touched on Water- 
gate, telling them: "You are here at a 
time when home policy is more in the 
news than foreign policy. When you get 
home, tell your friends that everything 
they know of our purposes remains in- 
tact, that this [Sino-American détente] 


is a matter of the United States, not this 


or that transitory event." 

American reporters covering the 
Chinese repeatedly asked their reac- 
tions to Watergate and press coverage 
of the investigation. The responses were 
most tactful. Replied Wang Chen, 54, 
deputy director of the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry's information department: 
"Even American journalists are not in 
a position to say how this will come 
out," Questioned as to whether U.S. re- 
porters' relentless pursuit of the Water- 
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One, Two, Three! 


Not since Citation turned : 
in 1948 had a thoroughbred aes 
heavily favored to win racing’s Tri 

ple 
Crown. The wonder horse called Sec- 
retariat had won impressive victories in 
the Kentucky Derby and the Preakness 
Still, going into the $150,200 Belmont 
Stakes, the last and longest (174 miles) 
of the three classics, the strapping chest- 
nut colt was bucking the very formi- 
dable odds of history. 
; In the quarter-century since Cita- 
tion’s victory, six other three-year-olds 
had entered the grueling Belmont with 
a chance of copping the crown. All, 
however, faltered in the race for what 
became known as the “Cripple Crown.” 
Tim Tam (1958) broke his right fore- 
leg on the final turn, but still coura- 
geously managed to finish second. Carry 
Back (1961), Northern Dancer (1964) 
and Kauai King (1966) did not have 
the endurance to go the longer distance. 
Majestic Prince (1969) and Canonero 
II (1971) were both ailing and should 
never have been entered in the race. 
Thus, as Trainer Lucien Laurin saddled 
up Secretariat for last week’s 105th run- 
ning of the Belmont, his nervous state- 
ment that the horse was “very good, 
very quiet, very wonderful” seemed a 
kind of incantation to ward off the “Bel- 
mont jinx.” Something worked. Secre- 
tariat not only defied history—he re- 
wrote it, in one of the most astonishing 
triumphs in horse-racing annals. 

Two-Horse Race. Unlike Citation, 
who won the Belmont in a breeze over 
a middling field, Secretariat figured to 
face stiff competition from Sham, the 
gutsy bay colt who had finished second 
in the first two legs of the Triple Crown. 
“It's still a two-horse race,” said Lau- 
rin. “Our horse and Sham.” So many 
horsemen agreed that only three other 
three-year-olds were entered in the race, 
making it the smallest Belmont field 
in 30 years. Johnny Campo, trainer of 
Twice a Prince, talked bravely of a 
major upset, making the familiar point 
that Bold Ruler, Secretariat's sire, was 
not known for producing horses of last- 
ing stamina. : 

Campo and the 69,138 fans who 
packed Belmont Park last week saw 
Secretariat put that old question to rest 
once and forever. As expected, Sec- 


retariat and Sham staged an early head- 


to-head duel. Then, with his long, beau- 
бешу rhythmic strides, Secretariat 
began to pull away. First it was by 
one length, then five, then ten. Com- 
ing into the stretch, Jockey Ron Tur- 
cotte did not bother to go to the whip 


as Secretariat poured it оп. When he 


crossed the finish line, he had won by 
anincredible 31 lengths, the largest win- 
ning margin in the history of the Bel- 
mont. As he was decked with a blan- 
ket of carnations, Secretariat seemed 
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SECRETARIAT WINNING THE BELMONT 
An astonishing triumph. 


to nod in acknowledgment; after his i 

mile-and-a-half run, he was not even | 

lathered. More remarkable, his time 4 

of 2 min. 24 sec. flat clipped a full | 

25% sec. off the Belmont record. | 
“Wow! Whee! Hallelujah!” ех- 

claimed Mrs. Helen (Penny) Tweedy, 

Secretariat’s owner. After running her 

prize thoroughbred їп perhaps two 

more races, she will retire Secretariat | 

to stud no later than Nov. 15. Then | 

the new Triple Crown winner will try 

to live up to the seemingly impos- 

sible slogan on the buttons worn by 

Mrs. Tweedy’s entourage: BREED MORE. | 

SECRETARIATS. \ 


OWNER PENNY TWEEDY REJOICING 
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Cruising: The Good Life Afloat 


They can be found in almost any yacht 
harbor—the boats that always look as 
if they are ready to leave. Out among 
the perky day-sailors. the fuel-hungry 
motor yachts, the tall and graceful 
*gold-platers" of the racing fleet, they 
bob impatiently at their moorings. They 
want to be gone. 

However they vary in size and con- 
struction, they all have important qual- 
ities in common. Their rigs and hull de- 
signs have made small concessions to 
the years; they are built for simplicity 


JOHN ZIMMERMAN 


A Westsail 32 drifts through light airs. 


and safety, for ease of maintenance and 
sea-kindliness, and the comfort of their 
crews. Near by, their neighbors wait for 
an afternoon sail to a convenient cove, 
a chase around the buoys or an ocean 
thrash that will strain the speed and 
strength of modern racing machines 
But these are purely cruising boats. 
Their skippers are cruising men, more 
concerned with the unchanging require- 
ments of the sea than with the changing 
compromises of racing-handicap rules. 
They arê satisfied with what are essen- 
tially old-fashioned ships, old-fashioned 
gear. Beached though he may be by re- 
sponsibilities ashore, the cruising sailor 
can still feel a certain smugness about 
his boat. She can take him across an 
ocean whenever he is ready to go. 


Just a few years ago. the men who 
owned boats like these were usually 
looked upon as oddballs, dropouts ог 
dreamers ready to up-anchor and take 
off for the islands—or at least talking 
about it. They were incurable eccen- 
trics, antiquarians putting in their time 
refurbishing relics of another age 

Suddenly those old-fashioned boats 
and their gear seem strangely up-to- 
date. The cruising sailors seem less ec- 
centric. The boats they have preserved 
have become objects pf envy; now, even 
the weekend yachtsmen want 
something like them, and every 
month the boating magazines 
fatten with advertisements of 
new cruising sailboats coming 
off drawing boards and produc- 
tion lines. On the water, at least, 
yesterday's tastes have become 
today's styles. 

In an era when too many 
boatbuilders turn out fresh 
styles, fresh models, with the 
alacrity of car manufacturers, 
the new trend is to try to recap- 
ture a piece of the past. More 
and more builders have come on 
the market with big, beamy 
cruising boats. Their advertising 
copy suggests that what every 
cruising man wants—and needs 
—is all the comforts of a small 
apartment crammed into a 
fiber-glass hull. But for all 
the contemporary gadgetry— 
the refrigerators, the hot-and- 
cold running water systems, the 
all-weather carpeting—the lines 
of the new boats are really close 
copies of the sturdy old designs 
in the color pictures opposite. 

The husky cutter Quimera, 
shown sailing home from Cata- 
lina, is at once the newest and 
the oldest of this cruising fleet. 
Her hull is a classic; its lineage 
пон back toa 19th century na- 
E : 
ud ee 
boat for harbor pil pee ыы 
: 2 or pilots going out to meet 
incoming sailing ships. Archer devel- 
oped a double-ended hull capable of 
standing offshore for weeks at a time 
then making for home shorthanded in 
фер оше seas. А: 

ver the years, the basi 
been refined into a ef ушы 
succession of naval architects, “C e 
Archers,” as the boats are still call d 
have circled the globe, SuAaili Eric. 
Thistle—their names are familiar i n 
ports. The latest incarnation, the W ni 
sail 32, is a roomy, teak and fibe BS 
version built in Costa Mesa Calit Y 
à young refugee from electr Pu 
neering named Snider Vick. 
small production line and а 


ical engi- 
With his 
fierce de- 
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voton to quality, Vick ; 
to give fits to competitor, ^, “terme 
“the plastic POp-out pes Who ШШ | 
producers of lightly оре пет 
boats, few of which put X x b) 
long-term living aboar on 
of ocean cruising. 
Vick’s success, arn nt y 
sail cruisers is already Ae f al "M 
round-the-world voyagin Ing ощ for Lr 
Freedom from Frills: 3 Д 
Е. Colvin, the naval arch; 
designed and built. the Ems 
rigged schooner Gazelle, ely ju 
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molded Colin Archer ЧО ‘ha MAN 
and demands of the sea. Simplicin 9 E: 
diness and an utter freedom fo UR 
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Teakbird, Bolero and Walloon 
here scudding across Puget Sou d 
all from the board of Veteran Dek ү 
William Garden. A boat by Bill Hu 
den, says one of his admirers, "aai 
seems to fit into the tradition of the 
Grand Banks fishing schooner and the 
opium clipper.” Odd combination? Ny 
for the offshore sailors to whom баг 
den has given long-keeled boats that are 
easy on the helm. Not on ocean pas: 
sages, when a snug Garden rig teaches 
the enjoyment of what the designer call 
“chasing off before the wind under bois: 
terous conditions." ` 

"The person we are building for” 
says Tom Colvin, “is a member of amt 
nority group: he is that one out of 4 
thousand sailors who cannot find what 
he wants in the catalogues of the big 
builders." He is a man who shuns com) 
plex modern gear that he cannot st 
vice himself. He can work with rope% 
wire or canvas, and the salmak А 
“palm” sits comfortably in his hand, Y 
compass and sextant arè instruments | 
be treated with care and reverent? m 
can read the tides and the усвои 
he knows the movements of Be m 
igator's stars. His library 15 cha 
pilot manuals. His bible is the ^ 
ican Practical Navigator ОУ lope 
Bowditch, a one-volume enc first pi 
of seagoing wisdom that was "orgia 
lished in 1802 and remain? © shin] 
ably complete collection of € i 
a seaman needs to know- 
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Designed and built by Thomas Colvin, the powerful, 3 
junk-rigged 42-ft. steel schooner “Gazelle” reaches 
down Virginia's Mobjack Bay. Fast, sturdy and laid 
out for privacy (as in the berth above), it can be 
sailed and maintained singlehanded. 
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The 37-ft. clipper-bowed ketch "Wall 
is a classic, sea-kindly Garden cre 
for Neurosurgeon John Titus vi 


“would take her anywhere 
eal pı 
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Built of teak in Hong Kong, for retired 
Sam Stern, the roomy 50-ft. ketch “Tea 
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0 ine ready to leave. Even 
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D dy assignment. 

ИЯ himself is опе of that 
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viigis the product of years of re- 
sand practical trial. For an ex- 
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the steel hull with its full- 
; nl sails represents just about 
Titus inate in versatility, strength 
anywherdinplicity. 

jeall proper cruising vessels, 
"tgves her crew the basic ne- 
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cessities of privacy and comfort To 
enjoy his kind of life, says olin a 
cruising man needs remarkably little 
money beyond the cost of his boat. Lon 
Passages at sea have taught the Colvins 
that they can live afloat with their three 
children—Karen, 16, Kevin, 11, and 
Kenneth, 9—on an income of $3.600 a 
year. A careful yearly budget kept by 
Jean Colvin shows these expenses: 


FOOD AND C LOTHING FOR A FAMILY 


ОЕ5 $1,800 
MAINTENANCE ON VESSEL, 
INCLUDING FUEL 300 


RESERVE FUND (REPLACEMENT 
PARTS, SAILS, MEDICAL 
EXPENSES 300 

TOTAL ^ $2,400 


LUXURIES SUCH AS PHOTOS, POSTAGE, 
EATING OUT, TOURING, 


SOUVENIRS 600 
TOTAL $3,000 
ADDED INCOME TO BE USED AS 
DESIRED 600 
TOTAL $3,600 


"That's poverty level ashore,” says 
Colvin. But he hastens to add that it 
can offer.a more than comfortable liv- 
ing afloat. Provided, of course, that the 
cruising man is more than a competent 
sailor. He has to be something of a 


PEABODY MUSEUM 


"boatbuilder, mechanic, electrician, 
navigator, sailmaker, rigger. doctor, 
lawyer, pilot and philosopher. 

As an amateur practitioner of all 
those professions, Colvin figures ш 
having designed and built nearly 200 
boats, he has been on the beach long 
enough. Now 48, he has put his shop 
and his home up for sale, put his draw- 
ing table and drafting instruments 
aboard ship, and is getting ready to go 
to sea once more in a new aluminum 
junk of his own design. “I'm not retir- 
ing,” he insists. “But Гуе paid my dues 
ashore. I’m going sailing. Which 
means, as any cruising man knows, he 


Divorced. Ali MacGraw, 34, Ivy 
League model turned actress, who 
starred in Love Story (TIME cover, Jan. 
11, 1971) and most recently played 
Steve McQueen's moll in The Getaway; 
and Robert Evans, 42, vice president in 
charge of production at Paramount Pic- 
tures; because of irreconcilable differ- 
ences; after four years of marriage, one 
child; in Santa Monica, Calif. 

a 

Died. George Е. Getty II,-48, eldest 
of the four children of Billionaire J. 
Paul Getty, and second in command of 
the Getty Oil empire; of an overdose of 
barbiturates combined with alcohol; in 
Los Angeles. Named after his wildcat- 
ting grandfather, Getty began serving in 
the company outposts after W.W. II, 
and by 1958 had been named president 
of the Tidewater Oil Co., a Getty subsid- 
iary. When Tidewater merged with the 
parent company nine years later, Getty 
was installed as vice president and chief 
operating officer of the enlarged firm. 

п 

Died. Ralph С. Body, 70, the judge 
who sentenced Eros Magazine Publish- 
er Ralph Ginzburg to jail in 1963; of a 
heart attack; in Earlville, Pa. A trial 
lawyer in Pennsylvania for 30 years, 
Body was appointed a Federal judge in 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania by 
President Kennedy in 1962. For his stiff 
sentencing of Ginzburg (five years in jail 
and $42,000 in fines on 28 counts of 
sending obscene matter through the 
mail), Judge Body was called both “ade- 


‘fender of common sense” and “the 


scourge of the free press.” 
п 

Died. Агпа Wendell Bontemps, 70, 
prolific black author and a leader of the 
literary movement of the “20s known 
as the "Harlem Renaissance"; of a heart 
attack; in Nashville, Tenn. The 1946 
musical St. Louis Woman, which pre- 
sented Pearl Bailey in her first Broad- 
way role, was based on Bontemps' first: 
novel, God Sends Sunday. Poems, plays 
and biographies flowed from Bontemps' 
pen, and he was a scholarly anthologist: 
of Negro writing, which he called "the 
most substantial body of captivity lit- 
erature in the world since the Bible." 

a 

Nied. Emmy Sonnemann Göring, 
80, Junoesque wife of No. 2 Nazi Her- 
mann Goring and unofficial first lady 
of the Third Reich; after a long illness; 
in Munich. A provincial actress in her 
youth, she stepped into the international 
limelight in 1935 by becoming the sec- 
ond Mrs. Göring; Adolf Hitler was best 


man at the wedding. In 1948, two years” © 
after her husband committed suicide in ~ 


prison, Frau Göring was convicted 

being a Nazi and was barred from act- 
ing for five years. Unable to stage a 
comeback, she lived out her days ina 
small apartment іп Munich with her 
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Watergate Issues, 1 
Is Publicity Dangerous? 


The nightmare begins with a very 
proper prosecutor facing a panel of po- 
tential jurors. “This case grows out of 
the so-called Watergate affair,” he is 
saying. “Any of you who have read any- 
thing about the case—or heard radio 
or TV broadcasts about it—will be ex- 
cused from the jury.” The nightmare 
ends when no qualified U.S. citizen can 
be found to sit in the jury box. 


Last week Archibald Cox, the spe- 
cial Watergate prosecutor, outlined a 
muted version of just that nightmare as 
he asked Senator Sam Ervin's select 
Watergate committee to postpone its 
1 sessions for perhaps three months. “The 
| continuation of hearings,” said Сох, 
| “would create grave danger that the full 
| facts ... will never come to light, and 
| that many of those who are guilty of se- 
| rious wrongdoing will never be brought 
| to justice.” Backed unanimously by his 
|| committee, Sam Ervin rejected “the 
| | suggestion that the Senate investigation 
| will impede the search for truth.” As 
| he had previously observed: “It is much 
| more important for the American peo- 
| ple to find out the truth ... than send- 
| ing one or two people to jail.” 
| Although Cox reluctantly accepted 
i the Ervin committee’s decision, he was 
| still trying at week's end to persuade 
` Federal Judge John Sirica to ban the 
public from the hearings, or at least to 
ban TV and radio coverage of poten- 
tial defendants like former White 
| House Counsel John Dean. Since re- 
-porters would presumably still be ad- 
mitted, the absence of TV cameras or 
_ radio microphones would hardly insu- 
` late the public from the proceedings. 
= Untidy Mix. As head of a Senate 
‘committee, Ervin has a constitutional 
ight to press ahead, but his statement 
the conflict between “the truth" and 
"sending one or two people to jail" 
“seemed to concede Cox’s point that the 
hearings might impair future legal pro- 
edings. A concurring opinion came 
тот Massachusetts Judge Paul Rear- 


а 
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don, who drafted the A.B.A.’s free 

- press-fair trial guidelines: "The Sixth 

. Amendment, which guarantees the ac- 

cused the right to a speedy public trial 

by an impartial jury, 15 going down the 
drain in this affair.” 0 

To the distant, raised eye of the Lon- 

don Times, the untidy mix of prosecu- 

tors, press and Congress seemed almost 

to amount to “a lynching” of the Pres- 

` ident A Times editorial scored Ervin's 

— committee for publicizing hearsay, the 

= Watergate grand jury for considering 

prejudicial evidence, and the newspa- 

pers (especially the New York Times 

'ashington Post) for publish- 

complained that much out- 
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DR. SHEPPARD SHORTLY AFTER ARREST (1954) 


Pretrial information plants a dangerous seed but judges can control its growth, 


of-court evidence, like that being of- 
fered by John Dean, was “not given 
under oath, not open to cross-examina- 
tion” and is thus of a quality that “could 
hardly be less satisfactory. Yet on this 
evidence could well be based public 
conclusions which could destroy the 
President.” While conceding the impor- 
tance of the earlier investigative work 
by Washington reporters, the Times 
wondered how Congress and the press 
now could “defend themselves from the 
very charge that they are bringing 
against the President, the charge of ... 
interfering with the course of justice,” 
The editorial raised some troubling 
questions. There can hardly be any ar- 
gument that the committee’s inquiry, 
leaks to the press and the granting of im- 
munity to some witnesses will compli- 
cate any later prosecution. But the edi- 
torial was written essentially from a 
British legal point of view and reflects 
the strict rules limiting British press coy- 
erage of court proceedings. U.S. courts 
have generally been able to limit grand 
jury leaks by imposing stiff restrictions 
оп prosecutors, witnesses and other po- 
tential leakers. If, over Watergate, there 
has been too much disclosure, that is 
partly because the implicated men and 
their lawyers are struggling through a 
case of unprecedented nature, partly be- 
cause prosecutors now may want to 
avoid any appearance of a cover-u 
Moreover, the First Amendment hak 
made the U.S. press as uncontrollable a 
itis robust. “The hearings may not CA 
Cox's job any easier," says Georgetown 
дуету Law Center Dean Adrian 
га чп but it is а situation һе can live 
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ing his wife, only to be set free twelve 
years later by the U.S. Supreme Coun 
because of the "carnival atmosphere 
created by the press. Justice Tom Clark j, 
nonetheless put the legal blame on the 
judge's "failure to protect Sheppard suf. 
ficiently from prejudicial publicity: He 
had not sequestered the jurors nor “pro: 
scribed extrajudicial statements by any 
lawyer, party, witness or court official.” |. 
The defendant was convicted in th: fi 
press while his trial was still in progress 
and the jury was apparently well aware 
of what was being printed. ttplans 
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Ervins committee was consider; 
subpoena of White House IRE. 
the disputed meetings between Mapes 
and Counsel John Dean. The White 
Sot tone cee 
tionally inap at CPU 
appropriate"—then, after а 
change of heart, the Administration 
agreed to produce the documents. 

Can the President, in fact, be forced 
to honor a subpoena? Constitutionalists 
are to be found on all sides of the issue. 
Buta starting pointis the relatively well- 
established principle that the President 
cannot be sued merely because he has 
the ultimate responsibility for some 
governmental action that is being chal- 
lenged. This was designed to avoid un- 
necessarily disturbing him “in the per- 
formance of his duties.” as one court 
decision put it. But this leads to a coun- 
ter-argument. As Harvard Law Profes- 
sor Alan Dershowitz observes, “When 
the President’s conduct is the key issue, 
the President has the least viable excuse 
for ignoring a subpoena. This is espe- 
cially true if the conduct in question is 
unrelated to his Executive duties. With 
Watergate, Nixon's action might well be 
construed to be unrelated to performing 
the duties of the President. Rather, he 
was acting as a candidate.” 

Legal Limit. Presidents have tradi- 
tionally argued that the decision-mak- 
ing process would be jeopardized if top 
Administration officials are subject to 
questioning. A distinction can be made, 
however, between advice and action. 
According to Nathan Lewin, a constitu- 
tional lawyer who teaches at the 
Georgetown University Law Center: 
“The presidential exemption’ clearly 
evaporates if what is needed is the Pres- 
ident’s eye-witness testimony or if what 
is challenged is an action that he person- 
ally initiated or commanded.” 

Nice as these distinctions may be, 
the crux of the matter is that if the Pres- 
ident does not want to comply with a 
subpoena, there is precious little that 
can be done. Underlying the whole 
problem is the question of whether and 
how much the law applies to the Pres- 
ident at all. In ordinary matters, of 
course, it does. He must pay his taxes 
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tried in ordinary criminal court.” __ 
Aside from some such obvious 
crime, though, any threat from the 
courts about the President's official con- 
duct seems pale, pragmatically speak- 
ing, when compared to the basic sanc- 
tion of public opinion. That could 
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change. Just before Watergate split Name (first) 
wide open, President Nixon was claim- 

ing a broad version of Executive privi- аа 
lege and saying, “Perhaps thisis the time 


to have the highest court of this land 
make a definitive decision with regard 
to this matter.” With the President thus 
implicitly willing to abide by the result, 
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Payola Rock 


After weeks of rumor mongering. 
the $3 billion-a-year record industry last 
week was spinning toward what could 
become its biggest crisis since the pay- 
ola scandals of the late 1950s. Though 
industry involvement so far has been 
limited to relatively minor charges 
against four former employees of CBS'S 
Columbia Records, the entire record 
business was rocked with sensational ru- 
mors of extortion, drug deals and mil- 
lion-dollar embezzlements (TIME, June 
11). “Everybody in the business is shak- 
ing,” said one rock-n-roll publicist. 
“And let’s face it. The record industry 
is very vulnerable.” 

Federal authorities would seem to 
agree. They have been told by CBS that 
Clive Davis, 41. the onetime wonder- 
boy president of Columbia Records, 
was involved in siphoning off money 
from the corporation by presenting pho- 
ny bills. Though CBS has officially 
charged Davis with taking only about 
$87,000 for his own use, the Govern- 
ment is probing an elaborate scheme in 
which Columbia—and perhaps other 
record companies—may have been 
bilked of many millions of dollars. Co- 
lumbia Records alone reportedly lost 
$2,000,000. Investigators were trying to 
find out whether the Mafia had got a 
firm foothold in the record industry, or 
whether the Columbia Records scandal 
was an isolated incident. 

The potentially explosive investiga- 
tion began in February with a grand- 
jury indictment of a New Jersey talent 
agent named Pasquale Falcone, who 
has represented such Columbia money- 
makers as Sly Stone, Lynn Anderson 
and Tommy Cash. Indicted with him 


was Columbia Receptionist Francine 
Berger. Both were charged with involve- 
ment in à multimillion-dollar heroin- 
smuggling operation. As federal agents 
delved into Falcone’s activities, they dis- 
covered that he had a sideline: a fic- 
titious trucking firm that allegedly billed 
Columbia Records for services that 
were never performed. Among Fal- 
cone’s papers, investigators found the 
name of David Wynshaw, director of 
artist relations at Columbia. A memo 
in Wynshaw's desk detailed—among 
other things—cover-ups for personal 
expenses of President Glive Davis. Both 
Davis and Wynshaw were fired for 
“misuse of funds,” along with Anthony 
Rubino, director of. marketing admin- 
istration, who had initialed expense 
vouchers. 

CBS emphatically denied any corpo- 
rate “wrongdoings.” Last week it re- 
quested the prominent New York law 
firm Cravath, Swaine & Moore to con- 
duct a "thorough investigation" into 
“current rumors of other irregularities.” 
Nonetheless its stock dropped to the 
year's low of 3074 last week, down 5% 
points since Davis' dismissal. 

In the rest of the industry, the mere 
mention of a record executive's name 
in connection with a drug indictment 
touched off shock waves. Indicative of 
industry jitters was the reaction of a 
West Coast record executive to a friend 
who phoned to tease him last week. 
“Hi,” said the friend jokingly. “Do you 
happen to have a spare ounce of coke 
[cocaine]?" “ГЇЇ call you back,” said the 
executive. tersely. Minutes later he 
called—from a pay phone in the hall. 

Are you out of your mind?” he 
snapped at his friend. “Has your sense 
of humor gone berserk?” 
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erally considered the most powerful rec. 
ord-company executive in the business, 
Last Christmas, Rolling Stone sent him 
a gag gift—a mock-up of a cover pho- 
tograph of Davis with the billing, 
“Should the recording industry namean 
Emperor?” An attorney with little ex- 
perience in the music field (“I thought 
Simon & Garfunkel was a law firm,’ 
he once noted of his pre-Columbia 
days) Davis was head of Columbia's 
0.5. records division by 1967. De 
scribed by a former associate as "Mr. 
Super Straight" and “Mr. Dignity,” he 
was nonetheless one of the few record 
executives to recognize the rock revo 
lution in its early days. For his efforts. 
Davis last year earned $350,000. і 
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| Picasso's Worst 


The opening day of Pablo Picasso's 
last exhibition of new works resembled 
a French state funeral: a crowd whis- 
pering and shuffling beneath the lofty 
medieval arches of the papal chapel 
in Avignon, orations, bereaved friends; 
and afternoon light, the color of dusty 
honey, sifting in benediction through 
the lancet windows. 

The centerpiece of the summer's 
Avignon Festival, L'Exposition Picasso 
consists of 201 paintings. They date 
from September 1970 to June 1972, 
and may be said to form Picasso's last 
téstament as an artist. The show bears 
signs of haste. The installation is con- 
fused, the catalogue scrappy, and its 
preface, Ьу René Char, is a tangle of 
the glutinous verbiage that some French 
poets exude like silkworms when in 
the Spanish presence. Nevertheless, the 
exhibition will certainly be a tourist suc- 
cess. These are, after all, the last Pi- 
cassos. They are also the worst. It seems 
hardly imaginable that so great a paint- 
T er could have whipped off, even in old 
{| age, such hasty and superficial doo- 

t dles. One enters in homage and leaves 
in embarrassment. 
| There are several ways of skirting 
jJ this disagreeable fact. The first is to re- 
mind oneself of Picasso's energy, which 
stayed with him right to the end. That 
in itself is impressive; Don Juan at 91, 
creakily fornicating with his succession 
of blank canvases, struggling and fail- 
ing, but then struggling again to trans- 
form the too compliant image into a 
shield against death. : 
Another is, so to speak, iconograph- 


PICASSO'S WORKS OF THE PAST TWO YEARS HANG FOR SUMM 


ic: you can trace the motifs—the women 
and children, the reclining lovers, the to- 
readors and satyrs—and observe in 
what relationship they stand to the rest 
of Picasso’s long dialogue with such 
themes. Unfortunately, none of this 
makes the paintings themselves any bet- 
ter. Under the pressure of haste, the Pi- 
cassian style became a parody and at 
last a forgery of itself. 

There is, for instance, a whole group 
of bullfighters whose shapes, except for 
a brusque vitality of placement that was 
always Picasso's hallmark and never 
quite left his fist, might almost have 
been produced by David Stein, Elmyr 
de Hory, or some other moderately gift- 
ed faker. Every artist has the right to 
his own clichés, but the ‘last Picassos 
are only startling as cliché. 

No Reality. The famous line seems 
to have had very little left to describe. 
By a cruel paradox, a painter who was 
the master of visual sensation—able to 
pack more concrete feeling of weight, 
rotation, sharpness, elasticity and vibra- 
tion, color or smell into a shape than 
any other man of his time—found him- 
self, at the end, painting with only the 
most tenuous relationship to the world 
Шек jeng observed or experienced re- 
ality in Picasso's last wor 5 
feebled meditation оп ANE ene 

Looping and chopping j 
through the repertory И 
the human face and figure that he him- 
self had developed decades before, Pi- 
casso’s brush encountered no resistanc- 
es. The twisting and displacement of a 
torso or an ear, the mock-cubist over- 
lapping and profiling related to noth- 
ing except earlier paintings that he had 
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through this mystical commitment, he 
acquires one or more of the “charisms” 
that St. Paul described in / Corinthians: 
such spiritual gifts as the ability to 
prophesy" (not predicting events, but 
uttering spiritual messages from God), 
the power to heal, and, perliaps most 
controversial of all, the ability to Speak 
in "tongues," known technically as glos- 
solalia The weird sounds of glossolalia, 
à primitive kind of communication, ei- 
ther spoken or sung and without any 
apparent meaning, disturb Christians 
outside the movement. Among Charis- 
matics, though, glossolalia has two func- 
tions—private devotion and public 
prayer or prophecy. 

Catholic Pentecostalism is notably 
less emotional than the classical Prot- 
estant form. There is less reliance on 
the literal interpretation of biblical 
prophecies, less emphasis on the immi- 
nence of a Second Coming. Catholic 
Pentecostals also insist that they are 
completely loyal to the church, but they 
consider a continuing renewal essential. 

The movement won powerful new 
support at the Notre Dame conference. 
It came from Leo-Jozef Cardinal Sue- 
nens, the Primate of Belgium and one 
of the most progressive voices in the 
church's hierarchy. It was his personal 
intervention on the floor of Vatican II 
that helped sway council opinion to the 
view. that the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
are not exclusively experiences of an- 
cient Christianity but a continuing force 
in the modern church as well. Suenens 
was greatly impressed by the fervor of 
the Pentecostal phenomenon during a 
tour of the U.S. last year, and returned 
this spring for a visit to U.S. Charis- 
matic centers. Though he is still a 
staunch champion of "co-responsibili- 
ty" of the bishops with the Pope, Sue- 
nens now emphasizes that structural re- 
forms must be accompanied by spiritual 
renewal. “The gifts of the spirit are giv- 
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en especially to build up the Christian 
community," he told the stadium crowd 
at Notre Dame. "After Vatican II we 
had to make a series of reforms, and 
we must continue to do so. But it is not 
enough to change the body. We need 
to change the soul to renew the church 
and the face of the earth." 

Is Suenens himself a Charismatic? 
He has said that he is "personally in- 
volved" in the movement, but when 
TIME asked him specifically whether he 
had received the Holy Spirit Baptism 
at a Charismatic prayer meeting, he de- 
clined to answer, saying that his private 
spiritual life was “too delicate." > 

Still, the cardinal’s support was un- 
equivocal. He conceded that there could 
be excess among the Pentecostals, not- 
ing that “when you light a lamp in the 
darkness, you will draw some mosqui- 
toes.” But he praised the leaders for 
their “sound theology, common sense 
and wisdom.” Indeed, he said, the Pen- 
tecostal renewal is “not a movement. It 
is a current of grace... growing fast ev- 
erywhere in the world. I feel it coming, 
and І see it coming." And to the sta- 
dium crowd: “You are in such a spe- 
cial way the people of God." 
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THE BLACK PRINCE 
by IRIS MURDOCH 
366 pages. Viking. $7.95. 


At mid-whirl in Iris Murdoch's lat- 
est witch dance, one of her characters 
stammers: “I didn't know ordinary ed- 
ucated middle-class English people 
could behave the way we behaved.” 
This cry from the well-mannered heart 
carries across 15 novels and almost 20 
years—in fact from Under the Net, 
which the author wrote in 1954. 

With a perversity hardly matched 
since Shakespeare put an ass's head on 
Bottom, Miss Murdoch has made a ca- 
reer out of bewitching into beastliness 
the discreetly charming British bour- 
geoisie. In her neo-Gothic tales, subtle 
spells fill the air until respectable Lon- 
doners seem to sprout horns under their 
bowlers, rolled umbrellas (one would 
swear) resemble snakes, and good gray 
Anglican church towers turn primitive, 
not to say phallic. 

Never has Oxford Philosopher 
Murdoch staged more perfervid rituals, 
or composed more coolly brilliant com- 
mentaries upon them, than in The Black 
Prince. As usual, the master spell is 
love. The book’s narrator is a 58-year- 
old failed writer named Bradley Pear- 
son. Grinding his teeth in silence, Brad- 
ley has been waiting for the moment 
of absolute inspiration. Nothing less 
will do. His cursed Doppelgünger, his 
best friend, is Arnold Baffin, a fluent 
hack who turns out popular novels with 
religious overtones while Bradley grubs 
away in a tax inspector's office. Free- 
dom is the cruel lure of Murdoch nov- 
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retirement, Brad- 
e of freedom, his 
has come: “І can 
w.” But instead of 
hite pages covered 


els. Opting for early 
ley believes his tim 
time of inspiration. 
be a great writer nO 
solitude and virgin-Wht 5 
with copperplate writing, what awaits 
this cold, private, very fussy man 15 
the sublime messiness of love. ( 

Murdoch love stories are like wild 
minuets: all decorum on the surface, 
barbaric ecstasies underneath. The 
magical music starts, and partners, to 
their own amazement, find themselves 
in one another’s entranced arms. Just 
as suddenly the music stops. the trance 
is over. Then, just as suddenly, there 
are second partners all round. Before 
Bradley's pen can reach paper, he falls 
in love with Arnold's wife and, im- 
mediately after, with Arnold’s 19-year- 
old daughter Julian. 

But here is no command perform- 
ance by author's fiat. The Black Prince 
is that rarest of novels, one which con- 
veys the texture, the immediacy, the 
superb improbability of love as it hap- 
pens. The metamorphosis of Bradley 
from a self-concerned prig into a danc- 
er of the rites of spring does such full 
justice to the mysteries of the heart, 
imagination and the groin, as to seem 
predestined. 

Poor old Bradley’s brief, intense 
affair with Julian brings this novel—and 
perhaps Miss Murdoch’s whole, body 
of writing—to a high point. All the pas- 
sionate Murdoch questions get passion- 
ately asked. What is the connection 
between love and death? Is “black 
Eros,” as a transfigured Bradley comes 
to think, the artist’s name for truth—the 
name for all the knowledge he seeks? 
Can the artist be defined, after all, 
as a lover who remembers? 

The dark gods do not 
come cheap in Murdoch noy- 
els. A suicide and a murder 
occur. Most of what passes 
for love is ‘like a dream, for- 
gotten," and this is the worst 
spell of all. Doomed by the 
very powers he has released 
Bradley never does become 
his kind of artist, but he 
does become Miss Mur- 
doch's kind of lover—a man 
with “a sort of certainty 
perhaps the only sort.” 

Over or artist? Nei 

Or both? In the end, Bradley 
Соо 5 designation scarce- 
matters, for The Black 
Prince is really the story of 
all souls wh отуло 
5 who traffic with their 
demons in order to tran- 

scend, sometimes ata terrib 
risk, the: mean errible 
ess, the dull- 
ness, the lower depths of 
being human. Blessed are 
к „who live to tell 
MM it, pre-eminently Iris 
Och. Melvin Maddocks 
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FALLING 
by SUSAN FROMBERG SCHAEFFER 
307 pages. Macmillan. $6.95. 


Falling is a rare example off 
endangered fictional species—a mia. The $ 
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lunuma, a right-wing student with an 
obsessional love of Samurai tradition 
and a hatred for the 20th century’s de- 
struction of imperial values, Iunuma en- 
Joys an almost erotic anticipation of the 
moment when he will solemnly disem- 
bowel himself for the Emperor. In the 
1930s, he assembles a group of simi- 
larly obsessed conspirators to plot the 
assassinations of Japan's leading indus- 
trialists, hoping to precipitate a general 
uprising against the corruption of Ja- 
pan's ancient national spirit. 

Junuma’s own father betrays the 
conspirators to the police, but because 
of the nationalistic sympathies the plot 
has aroused, the son is eventually re- 
leased. Then, with his zealotry intact, 
Iunuma proceeds alone to his assassina- 
tion target as planned, und commits the 
suicide he had desired—in the book's 
last sentence, which is touched by Mi- 
shima's lucid, kinetic imagery. "The in- 
stant that the blade tore open his flesh, 
the bright disk of the sun soared up and 
exploded behind his eyelids." 

That is, of course, lurid imagery as 
well—blood and the imperial sun. Mi- 
shima's sensibility was at once delicate 
and apocalyptic. Like Spring Snow, the 
first volume of The Sea of Fertility, 
Runaway Horses shivers with fragile 
yet highly wrought detail. Here Mishi- 
ma also experiments, to lovely effect, 
with the Buddhist doctrine of reincarna- 
tion. lunuma, it seems, may be the rein- 
carnation of Kiyoaki Matsugae, the 
doomed young lover of Spring Snow. 
Entanglements—across novels and 
across generations—are deep and 
haunting. The interplay is both vertical 
and horizontal in time. With rich intel- 
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ligence, the author touches, сотто рез 
brilliantly, оп his old themes of the 
East's collision with the West, of ratio- 
nalism and passion, thought and action. 

Mishima claimed that his tetralogy 
contained everything he knew about life 
—and presumably about death. That 
may have been intended in part as a ra- 
tionalization for his suicide, though 
some Japanese have suspected that he 
killed himself, on a crank's political pre- 
text, because his creative powers were 
failing. Western readers will have to 
wait for the rest of the tetralogy to make 
a judgment. The first two works are 
sometimes stunningly good; yet in both 
there is an odd moral frigidity, a spe- 
cial chill evident in his earlier works as 
well. For all his gifts, Mishima seems 
to have written too often with the dead- 
pan menace of the kendo expert he was 
—24 tense restraint broken only by a vi- 
olence that is curiously narcissistic. 
Even his flamboyant suicide may not 
be enough to endow his works with the 
human blood they lack. "Lance Morrow 
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FACING THE LIONS 
by TOM WICKER 
432 pages. Viking. $7.95. 


When Benjamin Disraeli wrote 
Sybil and Henry Adams wrote Democ- 
racy, they invented the novel of pol- 
itics with wit, coherent political philos- 
ophy and some insight into the great 
worlds of London or Washington in 
which they moved. In the century since, 
the novel of politics has come a long 
way—straight down. But the reader's 
fascination with power continues, and 
those Washington journalists who grope 
into fiction are as prolific as all get-out: 
Allen Drury, Fletcher Knebel, and now 
Tom Wicker, worthy liberal columnist 
for the New York Times and formerly 
chief of its Washington bureau. 

In his first attempt at a novel, Wick- 
er tells about a liberal Senator from the 
South. The poor chap is driven into try- 
ing for the presidential nomination by 
his enigmatic wife ("eyes of the smoky 
lambent blue that drifts mistily on soft 
Southern mountains"). Inevitably, the 
events аге recollected by a veteran 
Washington correspondent, one Rich- 
mond P. Morgan ("The Professional," 
in Wickers chest-thumping epithet) 
who got his start covering the Senator's 
first campaign. Inevitably too, Morgan 
is now the lover of the Senator’s smoky 
lambent wife, as well as bureau chief 
for an unnamed but very important 
Northern newspaper not easily con- 
fused with the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

What is most depressing about SUCH 
Washington novels is not the clichés 
they share but the things they leave out 
Though written by men who reall ae 
understand that most ЧАЙЫНДЫ 
political of cities, the books ADM 


have no genuine politics in them. Fac 
ing the Lions, for instance, offers no zs 
ible lions, no identifiable mart Tt 
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NOVELIST TOM WICKER 
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does not once mention the Demo 
or Republican parties, names no be 
ident since Lincoln, no state, andes 
other city besides Washington Ite 
in a world without war, with no fq 
china, no other foreign place excepi 
Riviera, no trace of foreign policy 
no civil rights or any other don lé 
problem. Wicker's Senator Hunt 
derson is said to have made his cn 
ing reputation on the issue of East 
migrant farm labor, but no wort 
pears about labor unions, strikes, 
cotts or worker leadership. 
Wicker's recent columns, with 
tergate to swing on, have been som 
better than his novel that it 8 harg 
believe both emerged from thesi 
typewriter. "Horace 
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—the Zen-inspired tea ceremony. 
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pretty seriously. 
time for tea to all our employees, free. 

It costs us something, of course. But it helps 
our people grow. And over the years we've 
learned that the more thought we give to helping 
our people develop, the more thought they will 
give to perfecting our products. 

That's how we came up with the world's 
smallest colour TV set ... and the first liquid crystal 
world-time clock radio. 

Once you get people started, there's no 
stopping them. 


e National just siontiy ahead of our time. 
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| 7 mmon sense [June 11] 
pE O Pas especially pleased 
surrected the wit and wisdom of 
E much of his material that 
attoday. Watergate buffs might en- 
Ше julowing, first published in 1912: 
уз t be honest, but it don’t pay 
азии зоте fellers.” 
iE KRAFT 
Wshington, D.C. 


М го common sense is not the only 
Wlan America today. We have a few 


limricans want to stop pollution but 
avant smog-control devices because 
money and use up too much gas. 
Rou laws strictly enforced, but if 
lifted for speeding the officer in- 
sastupid s.o.b. We want the Gov- 
allosolve all of our problems with- 
[Лр on our freedom, raising taxes 
Pug us undergo апу real effort or 


aM ot Americans lie, cheat, steal and 
kj wrozance, yetare outraged when 
eir elected officials doing the 
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psychic and physical wounds suffered by 
American veterans of the war, not to men- 
tion Vietnamese soldiers and civilians. The 
jubilation over the returned P.O.W.s should 
be confined to their family and friends. For 
the rest of us, it only serves as a surrogate 
for a sense of victory and a detour from a 
sober reflection on the war and our motives 
for entering and continuing it. 

LINDA STENGEL 

Newark, Del. 


Much Ado 


Sir / After having read your marvelous ar- 
ticle about football fever [June 4] and then 
watching the poor Ajax-Juventus match, I 
can only say with William Shakespeare: 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

WILLY POHLING 

Kassel, West Germany 


Sir / Give me the long bomb from the arm 
of a quarterback into the hands of a receiv- 
er at 60-plus yards who runs like a deer 
chased by hounds and makes it by super- 
human effort across the goal line, and you 
can have all the soccer in the world. 

"There's no play in soccer that can 
match such engineering, precision, excite- 
ment and thrills. 

I am a soccer player who became a 
football fan. 

ERNEST H. HALLER 

Langenthal, Switzerland 


Who Won at Jutland? 


Sir / In your story “А Case of Peers and 
Playgirls," you say that Lord Jellicoe's fa- 
ther was the "victor of the Battle of Jut- 
land in World War I" [June 4]. The British 
Grand Fleet under Admiral Jellicoe did not 
defeat the German Hochseeflotte in the fa- 
mous 1916 Battle of Jutland (Skagerrak). 
As a matter of fact, the battle ended with- 
out having been fought out and did not in 
the least change the strategic status quo in 
the North Sea. Speaking in terms of ships 
and men lost, however, the Germans had 
some reason to feel victorious. 

H. SCHEIB 

Düsseldorf, West Germany 


Salutes to Mr. Bradley 


Sir / The newly elected mayor of Los An- 
geles, Thomas Bradley [June 11]. should 
have been on the cover of TIME. Not be- 
cause of his blackness, but because of hisen- 
during courage in taking on the fight the sec- 
ond time around against an old pro like 
“Good Neighbor Sam" Yorty. . : 

I salute Mr. Bradley for being nothing 
but a man and for going after what he be- 
lieves in. 

JOHN L. LEE | 

Vallejo, Calif. 


ir 7 Hooray for non-prejudice! We have 
Hia EE for so long that this might 
be the man to change our luck. 
R. ALAN JAMIESON 
Los Angeles 


Soothed by Terror 


Sir / 1 have loved every one of H.P. Love- 
craft's horror stories [June 11] that I have 


ever read. 


I was therefore a bit upset when Phil- 


ip Herrera began criticizing Lovecraft's 


oundation Chennai 
XM mme 


and eGangotri 
style. However, his parody was so good and 
true—and terrifying—that my initial reser- 
vations were swept away. 

JOEL BRENNER 

Bayshore, N.Y. 


Sir / Forget about H.P. Lovecraft. Where 
can I get a copy of Philip Herrera? 

ROBERT W. BUTLER JR. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Picky-Picky Pay 


Sir / I take exception to one phrase in an 
otherwise fair report on the current Holly- 
wood writers’ strike [June 11]. You imply 
that $3,500 for a half-hour TV script is 
“hefty.” 

_ , First try getting an assignment in a di- 
minishing market, then try splitting $3,500 
with your partner Uncle Sam, Ronald Rea- 
gan, the William Morris Agency, the Writ- 
ers Guild, and other unsolicited silent part- 
ners with names like S.D.I., F.I.C.A. and 
M.P.R.F. You will find that your hefty 
$3,500 has melted down to about $900 and 
change. 

When you spread this over a period of 
four weeks (the time it can take to write one 
of these episodes for picky-picky. meeting- 
happy producers), it comes to a little over 
$200 per week. 

GORDON MITCHELL 

Studio City, Calif. 


Half and Half 


Sir/ Your comment on the presidential 
election in the Irish Republic [June 11] 
could have been a little less ambiguous. 

To say that Erskine Childers is only 
the second Protestant elected to this office 
is misleading when you fail to add that there 
have been but four Presidents in Ireland's 
short history as a republic. 

That is not a bad average for such a 
small segment of the population. 

CHARLES J. HASSON 

Roslindale, Mass. 


Degree of Progress 


Sir / Your article “U.S. Raises for Blacks" 
[June 4] reported that "IBM has assigned 
blacks to supervise whites" in South Afri- 
ca. This may mislead some readers into 
crediting IBM with a degree of progress that 
is not quite accurate. 

To date, we have no instances of a 
black employee actually managing a white 
employee in that country. 

FRANK T. CARY 

Chairman of the Board, IBM 

Armonk, N.Y. 


The Dangers of Concentration 


Sir / Lam an air-traffic controller, and I con- 
sider that the use of such a device as Karel 
Montor's antidream machine [June 11] 
would display not only a lack of profession- 
al trust but would be distracting to the point 
of disaster. 

An air-traffic controller must maintain 
the ability to receive input information 
from several sources at once and put this in- 
formation to use without delay; to concen- 
trate on one item can mean danger. 

Montor's machine can only detect a _ 
change of concentration, not the impor- 
tance of a new thought. а 
: You may liken a controller doing his 
job to a man listening to his wife talk about 
the day's events, watching a TV news ге- 
port, reading your magazine at the same 
time, and knowing what is going on in all 
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Sir / After Watergate is hi 
thing nobody willbe able yt 
the businessmen in the White Ho $ 
met a payroll. ue 
A.W. MICHALSON 
Rockford, Ill. 


Sir / Тата 20-year-old American 
in Italy. More than once, in efforts sl? 
voke defensiveness оп my part, It 
dents have shouted at me, “Nixon f 
(Nixon executioner). Sadly, I nod ing 
ment, acknowledging ina [ie j 
growing disillusionment toward the 

ican Government and toward Am 
painfully accept that the law-and 
Government has perpetrated the 
ruption it promised to fight. But fail 
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derstand why Americans care so Їн 


Take a look at foreign aid. only you could see yourselves frome 


LINDA ANN MAZER 
Padua, Italy 


| | Sir / Need we burn down the house 0 


| You're looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. а ааш in санет 
T Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped Spokane, Wash. 
| build her school and a community dining hall. Now they send the Sir / Now I think I know what y0 
hi . oye 0 e 
Ji meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars by one осш ун 
S р —"overreaction. 
| deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the J.M. MCKERCHER 
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Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her Federal Prison Camp 
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Week after week, from all over the world, we receive heartening 
—as well as sobering—reminders of the impact TIME stories can 
have on many of our 22 million readers. 

> In April, our Science section reported on the amazing flying 
ability of a paper airplane inadvertently created by Richard Kline, a 
Manhattan advertising executive who likes to sail paper planes from 
his office window. As a result of the story, Kline has received in- 
quiries from all over the world, including a request from a White 
House aide for a working replica. He is dickering with the Milton 
Bradley Co., which has expressed interest in producing plastic mod- 
els of the plane. His technical adviser, a Notre 
Dame aerodynamicist, has requested funding from 
the Defense Department to study further why the 
plane flies. so well, and Kline and his invention 
will be featured on a segment of the CBS televi- 


. Sion show 60 Minutes. 


>. Iwo weeks ago, our Modern Living section 
ran a story called "Cruising: The Good Life 
Afloat” and described, among others, the husky 
cruisers built by a California firm, Westsail Corp. 
Almost immediately calls began to come into 
Westsail’s headquarters from as far away as Swit- 
zerland and Brazil at the rate of 50 to 60 per day, 
many from people who had never owned a boat be- 
fore. Orders are currently flowing into Westsail at 
the rate of $600,000 per week, a fourfold increase 
since the story appeared. 

> Our November cover story on Jonathan Liv- 
ingston Seagull was not particularly complimen- 
tary to the book’s literary merits, but it drew an 
immediate response in the bookstores. In the week 
following the story, nationwide sales of Seagull 
rose from 45,000 to 80,000 and remained at that 
level for several months. The publisher, Macmil- 
lan Co., placed an additional print order of 325,000 
copies. i 

> Israeli Psychic Uri Geller was not pleased PM 
when our Science section disclosed in March that — KHINESPLANE 
he had apparently hoodwinked researchers at one of the nation's lead- 
ing think tanks by employing simple magician's tricks. But he has 
no reason to complain. Since the story was printed, he has been the 
subject of magazine and newspaper articles, has been called upon to 
demonstrate his “powers” at numerous public appearances, and was 
an honored guest on a television talk show. ў 

» A Modern Living story last year on a Detroit-area phenomenon. 
—the playing of tunes on pushbutton telephones—spread the fad 
across the nation and resulted in the publication by the Los Angeles 
firm, Price/Stern/Sloan, of The Pushbutton Telephone Songbook, 
which gives instructions for calling friends and playing for them 
such pushbutton tunes as Flow Gently, Sweet Afton and Strangers 
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Flying the wori ds А 
most experienced |: 
airline wont cost 
youany J 
more. 


It's strange but people seem to think 
some scheduled airlines have different 
fares from other = аера dit 
scheduled airlines. The fact is that Рап Am has exacti, 
same fares as any other scheduled airline. The big differe la 
is that Pan Am has had more experience. droo 

Pan Am wasthe 
first across the 
Atlantic, first to Latin 
America, first to fly 
the Pacific, first 

round the world. In fact, we now fly to 
more countries in the world than any 
other airline. 
Then we were the first to fly 7475. 
And our captains have on average 
15,000 hours of flying experience. 
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ре why 24 of the world’s 
p sent their pilots and 
b ys for training. Thefirst to 
тоё and serve hot meals, 


Le hada dining room on 


So today on many of ОШО youhave  . 
the choice of two movies* eight different 
sound channels and, in most of our 747s, 
the only First Class dining room in the sky. 

And we now have our own brand-new 
terminal at New York's Kennedy Airport to 
get you through fast. And when you're out 
and about it’s nice to know that Pan Am has. 


Mimalor even have a chat. | 
nd) justas a side-line, you can rent a Car 
Tis(ustask about Pan Am's World ; 

‘Car system).or we can book you an 

Mioom anywhere in Pan Am's world. 

next time you fly, fly the world's most 

=. experienced airline at no 
extra cost. 


i 

1 EN Call your travel agent 
ED) and find out more. 
| = 
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x tofa Nominal charge on our entertainment flights. 
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second Coming of Perén 


I saw that there were sharpshooters in 
the trees. Just as the orchestra began to 
play the Peronist march, the first shots 
were fired. Then they began coming 
from every which way. We on the jour- 
nalists’ platform threw ourselves to the 
ground. At first the orchestra conductor 
did not stop the music but got onto a 
chair and conducted aH the more vig- 
orously. Then the sound system went 
off. I remember seeing a bass-fiddle 
player lying on the floor, still putting 
bow to strings. There was a priest stand- 
ing up, holding a Cross in one hand and 
an Argentine flag in the other. Then I 
saw a young man handed up over the 
heads of the mob, being dragged up by 
his hair onto the platform. I think he 
was beaten to death up there." 

Detoured Flight. Hearing radio re- 
ports of the carnage, Perón instructed 
his pilot to fly to the heavily guarded 
Morón Air Force Base ten miles away. 
Only that night did he appear on nation- 
wide television to “beg of you a thou- 
sand pardons for not having the oppor- 
tunity [to talk] to you personally." 

Despite the ugly violence that 
marred his homecoming, despite the ru- 
mors that he himself was in failing 
health, Perón now appears to be at a 
peak of political power. Just last No- 
vember, when he first returned briefly 
to Argentina from his refuge in Spain, 
he was snubbed by then President Gen- 
eral Alejandro Lanusse, who used 
armed troops to keep crowds from 
greeting him'at Ezeiza Airport. Disqual- 
ified from running for the presidency 
himself, Perón negotiated. with politi- 
cians on both the left and the right, gath- 
ering the widest possible support for his 
puppet candidate, Héctor Cámpora, 64, 
whose only qualification for the pres- 
idency seemed to be his declaration that 
he was the “obsequious servant" of Juan 
Perón. In the month since Campora s in- 
auguration, however, he has appeared 
totally unable to halt either the intra- 
party fighting or the continuing attacks 
on foreign businessmen. ___ 

Terrorists, most audaciously those 
of the Trotskyite People’s Revolution- 
ary Army or ERP, have been staging kid- 
napings at the rate of one every 72 hours 
since the first of the year. Last month 
two Ford Motor Co. of Argentina em- 
ployees were wounded by ERP gunmen, 
and under threat of further violence, 
Ford agreed to give $1,000,000 to boss 
pitals and the poor. Within a fortnight 
of Perón's second homecoming, ait 
rillas kidnaped a West German clot à 
ing manufacturer, the American гс 
of Firestone of Argentina, and a Brit- 
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PERONISTS BEATING DEMONSTRATOR 
A bloody homecoming. 


the three has been demanded. One Bue- 
nos Aires businessman groaned about 
the banker, for whom Peronist guerril- 
las are asking $8,000,000: “We may lose 
him. Who has $8,000,0002” 

Though the kidnapings are the most 
ү spectacular crimes, violence now seems 
i to pervade almost all levels of Argen- 
| | "tine society. Shortly after Cámpora's in- 
auguration, hundreds of government of- 
fices and institutions were taken over 
» by young Peronist organizers and stu- 
= dents on charges that. administrators 

ў were politically “unreliable.” 
P Two weeks ago, Public Works Un- 
der Secretary Jorge Horacio Zubiri, a 
Cámpora appointee, was actually 
— forced to resign by maintenance work- 


YOUTH DRAWING HIS PISTOL DURING BATTLE AROUND REVIEWING STAND 


ers who invaded his office (he was later 
“reinstated” by the government). Peron- 
ist youths went to the American school 
in Buenos Aires’ posh foreign commu- 
nity to announce a project to nation- 
alize it. 

Troubled Pampas. Not even the 
traditionally quiet pampas are safe. 
Thomas Rattagan, 53, a rancher not far 
from Buenos Aires, predicted that at 
least part of the estancia that he has 
worked for 25 years will be expropri- 
ated. “A delegation of Peronistas came 
and demanded I give them a steer for 
their political fiesta,” he said nervously. 
“Last time around, in the 1950s, I would 
have thrown them out. But this time 
there is no choice. I have to admit that 
І gave them the animal. You see, no- 
body controls Peronist youth.” 

The only man who can put Argen- 
tina back together is the man whose leg- 
acy has helped to tear it apart. But what 
Juan Perón can do is still uncertain be- 
cause the role he will take in the Cámpo- 
ra government has yet to be determined. 
Cámpora, summoned to Madrid by 
Perón on the eve of the homecoming, 
discussed various future positions for 
his mentor, ranging from "roving am- 
bassador" to prime minister. Perón de- 
clined to make а final decision. During 
those touchy discussions in Madrid, 
Perón several times said that he was too 

‘indisposed” to see Cámpora at all, then 
went out for highly visible promenades 
to show himself in fine health. 

Legally, itis up to Cámpora to trans- 
late the Peronist policy—whatever it 
may be—into action. He has therefore 
presented to the Legislature an ambi- 
tibus economic package that aims to in- 
E E buying power (a $20 
moni y raise for everybody), control 

oreign holdings (no more than 12% 

‘ o of 
earnings may be repatriated), and roll 
back inflation (70% last | { 

; ; year) by slash- 
ing the prices of 55 basic commodities 

No economic program will work 
very well in an atmosphere of st 
fighting, however, At week’s d. Pu 
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NUCLEAR ARMS 


Countdown at Mururoa Atoll 


Somewhere in the South Pacific last 
week, united in a quixotic cause, were 
a former French army general, a New 
Zealand service station owner, a for- 
mer Australian paper: bag manufac- 
turer, a young American couple and a 
New Zealand woman six months preg- 
nant. They and a dozen or so com- 
panions were heading for the lonely 
atoll of Mururoa, about 750 miles 
southeast of Tahiti and 530 miles north- 
west of rocky Pitcairn Island. Their mis- 
sion: to force the French government 
to abandon plans to explode a series 
of nuclear devices in the area. 

Their prospects: slim. An admiral 
in Paris let it slip that the first nuclear 
test would probably take place “а few 
days before the end of June.” Chances 
are that the French navy will track 
down and remove the pickets and their 
four boats before the blasts are trig- 
gered. (Another protest boat was in- 
tercepted on the eve of similar tests 
last year.) 

The Pacific protesters are not alone, 
however. Indeed, although France has 
conducted nuclear tests in the region 
of Mururoa yearly since 1966, it has 
never encountered the current level of 
outrage. The New Zealand government 
ordered a frigate, with a cabinet min- 
ister aboard, to steam into the test area. 
The World Health Organization called 
for an immediate -halt to the French 
plans. Australian trade unions refused 
to handle French imports, from Cam- 
embert cheese to cosmetics; they also 
let 1,000 bags of mail from France 
pile up in the post offices. Somewhat 
ghoulishly, the girls at a Melbourne 
high school sent an invitation in French 
to President Pompidou to attend their 
funerals “à une date uncertaine—cela 
dépend en vous.” Yet another protest 
to Pompidou came from some 100,000 
Peruvian women denouncing the east- 
ward drift of radioactive fallout. The 
mayor of Hiroshima charged France 
with “blatant disregard for human dig- 
nity.” Even Prince Philip of Britain 
joined in the din, saying that he would 
gladly carry a banner down the 


Champs-Elysées if he thought it would 
help stop the tests. 

Many have already carried banners 
of protest in Paris, as well as in Lon- 
don, Tokyo, The Hague, Sydney, Wel- 
lington, Lima and Istanbul. Last week 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, the in- 
fluential French politician and publish- 
er, flew off to organize a demonstration 
in Tahiti. On his arrival, he lauded 
those willing to risk their lives in the 
explosion zone—particularly Jacques 
de Bollardiére, 65, a wartime military 
hero who had resigned as a general in 
1961 over the mistreatment of Alge- 
rian captives. The former general, said 
Servan-Schreiber, “is saving the honor 
of the French army.” The American 
couple in the zone were David and 
Emma Moodie, who had recently been 
running a ferry service in New Zea- 
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land. Before sailing toward Mururoa, 
David Moodie, 27, said: “The danger 
to ourselves is of little importance. 
Man's tenancy of this world is severe- 
ly threatened due to a philosophy of 
violence." 

The French government insists that 
the South Pacific blasts are necessary 
to test a triggering device for its first Op- 
erational thermonuclear weapons, but 
it insists that they pose virtually no dan- 
ger to human life. (If that is so, re- 
plied Australian Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam, why not hold the tests in Cor- 
sica?) In fact, the danger from fallout 
is debatable. A more compelling ar- 
gument against the tests may be that 
they serve no worthwhile purpose. In 
the view of many armaments experts, 
France is simply wasting money by 
trying to develop its own nuclear 
capability. Having already spent an 
estimated $15 billion on the project, 
France remains ten to 20 years behind 
the superpowers. 

“We resemble an automobile racer 
who sets off from Le Mans and gets far- 
ther and farther behind the other cars 
in every lap of the race,” says retired 
Air Force General Paul Stehlin, now 
an anti-Gaullist Deputy in the Nation- 


“Under the most favor- 


able hypothesis, by 1975 we will dis- 
pose of a nuclear capacity of around 
30 megatons. The U.S. already boasts 
30,000 and the U.S.S.R. perhaps 
25.000." 

The French believers in a nuclear 
force claim that parity is not the ob- 
jective of the Mururoa tests, that the 
aim issimply to develop sufficient weap- 
ons to provide а faux d'ennui (nui- 
sance tax). If France could knock out 
just a couple of major cities in any at- 
tacking nation, this reasoning goes, that 
would be enough to deter a bigger pow- 
er from trying to knock out all of 
France. 

At week's end, the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague moved 
in with its own official verdict. It hand- 
ed down a temporary injunction against 
the tests—pending final decision on suits 
brought by Australia and New Zea- 
land charging that the French program 
violated their rights. But the French 
government appeared unmoved by the 
courts action. It had previously ig- 
nored the suits, claiming that the court 
had no jurisdiction over "matters of 
internal security." The countdown on 
the tests continued. 
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A Tale of Too Many Turtles 


Many businessmen would probably be 
happy to receive more goods than they 
ordered, so long as they did not have to 
pay money for them. Not René De- 
bruyne, a grain and pet dealer in Lille. 
When his shipment arrived at the port 
of Dunkirk, he refused to accept cus- 
tody. He had ordered 20,000 turtles, and 
his Moroccan supplier had generously 
thrown in an extra 5,000— but the ship- 
ment had arrived three months late. 
"The summer holidays are approach- 


I EE. 


ing," Debruyne explained, "and I 
couldn't dispose of that many turtles." 

Yet there they were, in 365 wicker 
baskets, and the port veterinarian de- 
creed that if they were to stay in France, 
they would have to be treated like good 
French turtles. "They need crawling 
room, good food and daily sprinkling,” 
he said. The baskets were therefore 
opened, and the turtles, gray-green crea- 
tures ranging from three to eleven inch- 
es in length, were given the run—or 
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crawl—of two vast warehouses. ТЕ 
veterinarian looked in on them twice? 
day, the longshoremen cooled then 
with sprinklers, and the Dunkirk Chany" 
ber of Commerce sent them sever 
thousand heads of lettuce. “If they wet 
looking for lettuce,” boasted Ми 
Duquesne, one of the suppliers. “the 
came to the right place. The area arout 
Dunkirk is full of lettuce.” 
The turtles, who actually соте? ES 
the dry foothills of the Atlas Mount 
found the lettuce strange and exotic ii 
their taste. A number of them becan 
sick from overeating. Some 9 ok 
healthier turtles managed to escape 
into the streets of Dunkirk. SPE i 
riers had to be built. Debruyne: P 
while, received the bills for the К 
care and feeding of the turt Ў 
25.000 of them. Не also had Oe m um, 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Oh, Jesus, Will lt Work? 


. There was a time when.a June elec- 

tion in Ulster would have been a kind 
of summer festival, exuberant with fifes 
and drums and oratorical flourish. The 
long months of gunfire and explosions 
have made that impossible. The streets 
of Belfast are devoid of parades and ral- 
lies; they are patrolled by British ar- 
mored troop carriers, the soldiers alert 
for snipers.. Voters generally. remain in 
the relative safety. of. their homes, 
watching the campaign on television. 

It is with barely excessive hyperbo- 
le, though, that ex-Prime Minister Brian 
Faulkner has called this week's election 
"the most crucial in Northern Ireland's 
history." When voters go to the polls to 
elect a new legislative body for Ulster, 
it will clearly be their best, if not their 
last chance to curb 50 years of trial and 
terror and finally set the province on 
the road to rule by reason. 

Carefully prescribed by a Britain 
weary of bloodshed, the election gives 
Ulster the opportunity to replace the 
Protestant-dominated Stormont Parlia- 
ment, suspended 15 months аро, and 
to establish for the first time a legis- 
lature in which both Protestants and 
Catholics can share power. The-new 78- 
seat provincial assembly will rule 
through committees designed to reflect 
various party views. Britain's Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland, William 
Whitelaw, will keep control, for the time 
being, of all police and security matters. 

Hard-Liners. Altogether, 210 can- 
didates are representing a total of 17 
party labels? Four groups, however, 
merit special watching. On the Protes- 
tant side, there are the long-dominant 
Unionists, led by Faulkner, and the 
more militant Loyalists, whose leaders 
include. such hard-liners as William 
(“King Billy”) Craig and the Rev. Jan 
Paisley. On the Catholic side, there is 
the Social, Democratic and Labor Par- 
ty. (The outlawed Provisional wing of 
the Irish Republican Army is not, of 
course, taking part in the elections; it 
has urged all Catholics to boycott them.) 
Somewhat in the middle, trying to es- 
tablish a nonsectarian force for com- 
promise, is the Alliance Party. 4 

No single party expects to win а 
clear majority. Under the newly insti- 
tuted proportional-representation sys- 
tem (which requires voters (0 list their 
preferences for all candidates), even mi- 
nor groups have a chance of picking 
up seats. But Faulkners Unionists 
should win the most, and the Catholic 
SDLP. should capture a fair. share. 
"Though relations between these two tra- 
ditional parties were bad at Stormont, 
there is some hope that they could work 
together better in the assembly. Says 
SDLP. Leader Gerry Fitt: "We are will- 
ing to take part in any administration 
which will bring the violence to an end. 


Not so the militant Loyalists. Con- 
Pea bly represents 
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a British sellout of Protestant Ulster- E 
men, the Loyalists are determined to М 
make it fail. Speaking from the back 
of a Union Jack-draped truck in Por- Aic 
tadown last week, King Billy Craig de- 
clared: "For four years now. we have 
had defeat after defeat, humiliation af- 
ter humiliation. The only thing that is 
really left to lose is Ulster itself." Faulk- 
ner, in turn, has attacked: the Loyalist 
leaders for consorting with the extrem- 
ist paramilitary Ulster Defense Asso- 
ciation. Craig and Paisley. he says. have 
“bloodstains on their joint program.” 
Despite all the violence—another 
14 people killed in the past fortnight 
—the mood of Ulster seems not to be 
one of despair. Says Mrs. Maureen Mc- 
Clure. an official Unionist candidate in . 
North Down: "Most people today are 
exhausted by the carnage and destruc- 
tion.” Adds Paddy Devlin of the S.D.L.P.: 
“A man could say logically "Oh, Jesus, 
it’s not going to work." But to my mind, | 
the face of politics will never be the eee 
same after this election. Everybody is 
tired and wants peace. I think we're 
heading for better times. I feel it in my 
bones. These are signs, however ten- 
tative and fragile, of a vearning to end 
the bloody sectarian strife. 


RHODESIA 


State of Siege 


At night the floodlights shine from 
rural houses while watchmen peer 
through barred windows for а glimpse — — 
of intruders. During the day. gun: _ 
bearing farmers vary the routine © 
their chores so that no sniper can p 
an ambush. Though only twelve | 


month-old black insurgency im nc A 
eastern Rhodesia has already raised 
serious doubts about the future of tan 
Smith's white supri 
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scores of its barbed-wire-encrusted bun- 
kers to protect vulnerable airstrips and 
command posts, and light planes scour 
- the rough terrain to search for suspi- 
cious activity. To make their search eas- 
ier, the government is evicting 15,000 
resident blacks and creating a ten-mile- 
wide cordon sanitaire along Rhodesia's 
800-mile frontier with the Portuguese 
colony of Mozambique, the spring- 
board for most of the guerrilla activity. 
There apparently are only about 
150 guerrillas operating in the north- 
east, but they are well trained, well 
armed and well motivated, and they find 
willing part-time recruits in the local 
villages. A year ago most Africans 
would have informed on the guerrillas. 
As a result of Smith’s repression 
< which includes beatings and fines for 
collaboration with the guerrillas—many 
Africans now cooperate with the insur- 
gents or actively help them. ; 
The troubles have created a siege 
mentality even in Salisbury, the coun- 
trys booming modern capital. After 
surviving the United Nations economic 
sanctions, imposed because of the coun- 
try's break from Great Britain, the city 
is awakening to an unexpected threat 
from the black majority. “If the gov- 
ernment hasn't the bloody sense to seek 
a realistic agreement with the Africans, 
terrorism will get worse and so will race 
ү relations generally,” predicts Sir Roy 
| Welensky, last Prime Minister (1956- 
| 63) of the old British-dominated fed- 
| eration of Rhodesia, Zambia and Ma- 
lawi. "Change is coming, and the 
government cannot stop it. It is up to 
a Smith whether it comes peacefully—or 
whether we get our throats cut." 
Guerrilla Fighters. The alternative 
to the guerrillas seems to lie in the Af- 
rican National Council, a moderate 
ү group headed by a bespectacled Meth- 
i odist churchman, Bishop Abel Muzo- 
| rewa. "We are not pressing for major- 
| ity rule right away,” says Muzorewa. 
Wb "Majority rule after a reasonable time 
i is perfectly acceptable,” Muzorewa’s 
| 
| 


“reasonable time” does not stretch, 

| _ however, to 2033, the date cited by 
E whites as the earliest possibility for 
black majority rule. “Everything de- 
pends on the good will of the present re- 
| ‘ gime,” Muzorewa adds, “but, sadly, 
M good will is not now apparent." Indeed, 
IM c the regime has not only broken off talks 
P" with Muzorewa, but moved even clos- 

er to a South African type of racial 

apartheid. South Africa has already sent 

700 of its own police to help Smith fight 

the guerrillas, and Smith reportedly has 

asked for even more. As a reflection of 

Smith's tough policy, three blacks who 

Р had brought weapons into Rhodesia 
p4 „ were hanged in Salisbury last week. 

s With a white population of only 
267,000 and a black majority of 5,500.- 
000, Rhodesia will find it harder than 
Sóuth Africa to cow its militant blacks. 
And many whites, like Welensky, are 
beginning to realize the dangers of re- 

- pression. Since the fighting began, white 

opponents of the regime have formed 
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their own party, the Rhodesia Party, to 
counter Smith’s Rhodesian Front. In its 
first electoral test last May, the new. par- 
ty made a surprisingly good showing 
with a third of the votes in a rural dis- 
trict by-election. Last week Rhodesia’s 
five Catholic bishops, all of them white, 
openly joined the opposition. They said 
that they would not obey laws requir- 
ing priests to receive government per- 
mission before going to churches on 
territory restricted to Africans. “No 
Christian can pay homage to an un- 
Christian law,” said Father Richard 
Randolph, the bishops’ spokesman. 

A majority of whites still support 
Smith—the Rhodesian Parliament last 
week renewed his state-of-emergency 
powers for another year—but the guer- 
rillas and their sympathizers may yet 
persuade them to settle—or find a new 
Prime Minister. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Parading Power 


_ Nguyen Van Thieu has long be- 
lieved in dealing with the Communists 
primarily with guns. Last week, only a 
few days after. Henry Kissinger and 
North Viet Nam's Le Duc Tho Signed 
in Paris what might be called Cease- 
Fire II, Thieu gave a showy display of 
that Pelisf, [n the annual South Viet- 
namese celebration of power k 5 
Armed Forces Day, ie Dm uS 
tled overhead while tanks self 

propelled artillery апа armed am ibe 
ious емес thundered pos the 

wing stands on Saigon's | 
Dao Boulevard, iets ыо 
—the equivalent of two divisions 
arched in the parade, Security was 
tight: the general public was kept well 
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of Quemoy 


imbedded in granite with only its muz- 
zle protruding, the battery commander 
has choreographed a little ballet to im- 
press visitors from the outside world. 
His twelve-man squad performs with 
perfect precision—running, jumping, 
stamping and shouting—all the while 


simulating the loading of the big gun.. 


Most of the troops have little opportu- 
nity to fire live ammunition, however. 
Instead, the Nationalists concentrate on 
"psy-war." They have a high-powered 
radio station that reaches deep into the 
mainland. High-altitude balloons inter- 
mittently shower propaganda leaflets on 
the “enemy,” with slogans like "Chiang 
Kai-shek is concerned about you.” The 
hope is that the leaflets and the broad- 
casts will inspire mass defections. In 
fact, the last defector from the mainland 
to reach Quemoy was a fisherman who 
swam ashore in November. 

Quemoy still has its few moments 
of actual warfare, though nothing like 
the 175,000 rounds of shells that came 
pounding in during one two-day period 
in 1960. According to a Nationalist of- 
ficer, artillery duels are confined to odd- 
numbered nights, and they usually in- 
volve only about 40 or 50 symbolic 
rounds, which explode in sparsely pop- 
ulated areas and cause little damage. On 
one such night in Quemoy City, how- 
ever, the showing of a propaganda film 
on the island's impregnable defenses 
was interrupted by three artillery shells 
that went off right outside the building. 
Quemoy's,gunners replied in kind. 
Casualties on both sides appear to be 
negligible, however. 

Every able-bodied citizen on Que- 


FAAS—AP 


NATIONA 
They send up balloons, bu 


moy is issued his own rifle and must 
visit a firing range for target practice at 
least once a month. Women also must 
serve in the militia. There are a num- 
ber of dummy soldiers, too, who brave- 
ly man fake machine guns to decoy 
Communist spotters. Privately, though, 
even some government officials concede 
that the mountain of military hardware 
may not be necessary, and that unifi- 
cation with the mainland may be inev- 
itable. Back on Taiwan, where younger 
bureaucrats and even some young leg- 
islators are quietly discussing the chang- 
es that will come when Mao and Chiang 
are gone, one official observes: "We 
need low-income housing more than we 
need Quemoy and Matsu." Some day, 
another Nationalist predicts, Quemoy 
will be a park. 


FENSE POSTS (1954) 


LIST CHINESE TROOPS STUDY TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF QUEMOY 
{nothing happens. 
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It is now imperati : 
look for in big cars) 


take 
All too often, people assume the only way to get the than some American cars over 1 m longer, Ue А 
roominess, passing ability, and smooth ride associated with icantly less road space than other European, 


a big car is to actually get a big, road-hogging car. This is because 80% of the interior is ingenio? 


The result, as you may have noticed, is that Europe is 
now on the verge of the traffic jam to end all traffic jams. 

We at Fiat don't accept this as inevitable, And we have 
the cars to prove it. 

Our Fiat 127 and 128, for example, are roomier inside 


её 
ed to you and your luggage, and only 20% 10 ners 
(If you insist on a somewhat larger Саг, 01519" 
Fiat 124 and 132. Built on the same “smal 3 ning ih 
principle, they're both shorter than almost Adr j 
class yet roomier than some of Europe's 10 
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at the things people 
und in small cars. 


size, including front disk brakes, front-wheel drive, inde- 


5 sense today doesn't have to sacrifice < 
suspension all around, and now, оп the 128, servo- 


. Both the 127 and 128 have transverse- pendent з c 
ising at give you top speeds of 140 km/h and sisted brakes. All of which means superior handling. 
nsa 120 to 125 km/h without strain. And And superior traction In ice and snow. 
o acceleration, both have more passing ability Unless we're mistaken, the original idea behind the 


ithe | 
y the Sues hundreds of cubic centimetres larger. car was to get you from one point to another. 


ud and 128 are distinguished by ап. 
über of other refinements for cars of their 


Med ny With cars like these, that may just be possible again. 
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Fiat 124 Fiat 128 ‘ Fiat 127 


AMERICAN NOTES 


The Urban Crisis Lives 


At the 41st annual meeting of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors in San 
Francisco last week, the chiefs of the na- 
tion’s cities had one topic uppermost in 
their minds: Nixon Administration pro- 
posals for special revenue sharing and 
the inevitable setbacks they pose for the 
cities. Slated to become effective in July 
1974, the Nixon measures would spread 
existing federally funded programs 
—including Model Cities and urban re- 
newal—into seven broad areas, with vir- 
tually no guidelines from Washington 
on how money allotted to the cities is 
to be spent. 

Such unrestricted use of funds is one 

of the things city governments have 
been clamoring for all along, but the 
mayors fear that Administration pro- 
posals will thin out the amount of 
money available by sharing it among 
smaller communities as well, many of 
them well-heeled suburbs. Still smarting 
from presidential cutbacks of existing 
programs, vetoes of new projects and 
the scuttling of programs like summer 
jobs for ghetto youngsters, the major- 
ity of the 320 mayors in attendance op- 
posed the President's current plan. The 
conference then issued carefully word- 
ed counterproposals and passed a flur- 
ry of resolutions condemning further 
federal cutbacks. “Nixon has simply de- 
clared that the urban crisis is over,” says 
John De Luca, an aide to San Fran- 
cisco Mayor Joseph Alioto. “We are 
telling him it still exists." 
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PRESIDENT NIXON & SOVIET LEADER BREZHNEV SYMBOLICALLY CLASP HANDS ABOARD PRESIDENTIAL JET NEAR THE END OF THEIR SUMMIT 


Sword and Stealth 


“To litter is human, to pilfer, di- 
vine." Such a maxim might well be 
carved on every American monument 
and tourist attraction. For if airmailing 
a beer can into Yellowstone National 
Park seems to give pleasure, stealing a 
hunk of Arizona's petrified forest seems 
to afford pure bliss. 

Nowhere is the American penchant 
for pilfering more in evidence than in 
Boston Common. Ever since 1897, the 
north side of the common has been 
dominated by a massive monument 
with a bronze bas-relief of Colonel Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, the white leader of the 
first black U.S. regiment, who was killed 
leading a Civil War assault on South 
Carolina’s Fort Wagner. The only prob- 
lem with the statue was Shaw’s bronze 
sword. It kept disappearing. First the 
original, then another and another, un- 
til the colonel had been rearmed no less 
than a dozen times, Finally, in the '40s, 
the city switched to a wooden Teplica 
—in acknowledgment of the accelerat- 
Ing costs of labor, if not the rates of 
degeneracy. Of course, the wooden 
swords began to vanish—5, 10, 15, 20 
25. In desperation the city switched to 
molded fiber-glass swords. Now those 
too are disappearing. But the city re- 
mains determined not to leave Shaw 
empty-handed, “To give Up,” explains 
George Boutilier, Superintendent for 
maintenance for Boston's parks, “would 
be saying go ahead and take the rest of 


several tons. 
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Citizens to the Rescue 


First, the bad news: accordintf. 
FBI, aggravated assaults rose b 
across the nation last year. No nie 
good news: people are doing som. d 
about it—at least in New Yot e 
where apathy has long since hr pe | 

itioned reflex. I" 
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three different assault сазе, Ci 
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with China as well as the Middle East 
and other world flashpoints, though the 
wording is vague enough to allow each 
government to pursue present policies, 
for instance American bombing in 
Cambodia: or Russian intervention in 
Eastern Europe. 

Of equal importance to that nucle- 
ar code of ethics was an agreement to 
complete SALT II negotiations for a per- 
manent limit on offensive nuclear arms 
by the end of 1974, three years before 
the end of the five-year temporary 
"freeze" reached as part of SALT I last 
year. As further earnest of Brezhnev's 
good intentions, he joined with Nixon 
in concluding a wide range of agree- 
ments that had been worked out before 
the summit began. The two leaders also 
pledged their countries to: 

> Increase cooperation in develop- 
ing the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
especially control of thermonuclear fu- 
sion and design of fast-breeder reactors. 

» Exchange information on agri- 
culture, particularly Soviet crop esti- 
mates that will enable U.S. and other 
Western farmers to plant in advance to 
meet likely Soviet demands. 

» Swap technology on transporta- 
tion. Some obvious topics: Soviet ex- 
perience in cold-weather railroad oper- 
ation and new underground mass transit 
systems; U.S. expertise in highway en- 
gineering and cargo containerization. 

> Expand cooperative research in 
oceanography, including study of ocean 
currents and marine biology. 

» End the double taxation of pri- 
vate citizens and companies of one 
country residing or.operating in the oth- 
er. For example, U.S. citizens in Russia 
now pay a flat 15% Soviet income tax. 

» Continue cultural exchanges for 
another. six years. This agreement 


BREZHNEV WHEELING AROUND CAMP DAVID IN GOLF CART 


,Soft-Sell of the Soviets’ Top Salesman 


dismayed some Americans because it 
freezes exchanges at present low 
levels. 

» Create a Soviet-U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce to promote contacts be- 
tween U.S. businessmen and Russian 
trade officials. S 

> Expand facilities to allow for So- 
viet and American embassy commercial 
counselors in Moscow and Washington, 
as well as grant permanent representa- 
tion in Moscow to ten U.S. business 
firms and banks. 

> Extend the routes of Aeroflot, the 
Soviet airline, beyond New York to 
Washington, and give the U.S. a run to 
Leningrad. 

Verbally, the two leaders also 
agreed to continue their summitry. Nix- 
on accepted Brezhnev’s invitation to 
come to Moscow next year—perhaps in 
time to sign a SALT II agreement—and 
the Soviet leader said that he would like 
to return to Washington in 1975. 

Brezhnev’s thorniest selliñg prob- 
lem turned on his desire for most-fa- 
vored-nation status for Russia. That sta- 
tus was part of the Soviet-American 
trade treaty signed last October and 
would mean tariff cuts of 50% or more 
on Soviet imports into the U.S. But 77 
Senators and 284 Representatives have 
backed legislation to deny M.F.N. to 
any nation that limits free emigration. 
Their chief concern is the plight of So- 
viet Jews who want to leave Russia. 

Brezhnev met the problem head on. 
In an extraordinary gesture, he invited 
25 leading Senators and Representa- 
tives to a luncheon at Blair House, his 
guest quarters in Washington. The meal 
was prepared by a Soviet chef, and over 
caviar, roast beef and five varieties of 
Russian wines and liqueurs, he tried to 
convince American Congressmen that 


ш ы ~ 
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nearly every Jew who had applied had 
been allowed to leave. Although Soviet 
emigration policy has eased markedly 
under pressure from the U.S., some of 
the Congressmen feared that the liber- 
alization might end if M.F.N. were 
granted. Asked about this, Brezhnev de- 
clared: “We came here to consolidate 
good things, not to quarrel. We can stay 
at home and quarrel. I cannot under- 
stand why these things should impair 
good relations between us.” The legis- 
Jators were by no means entirely per- 
suaded, and there was no immediate 
sign that they were willing to compro- 
mise on the issue. 

Brezhnev also made his pitch to 
Treasury Secretary George P. Shultz 
and 52 U.S. bankers and businessmen 
— potential sources for Russia of credit 
and advanced technology. In a two-hour 
monologue, he explained Soviet desires 
to expand commercial and economic re- 
lations with the U.S. (see box). He of- 
fered for now no specific deals; it was 
scene-setting soft-sell for Soviet emis- 
saries who will come after him. 

Much of the week was ritual, re- 
laxation and quiet conferences between 
Brezhney. Nixon and their men. The 
sessions ranged from the White House 
to Camp David to San Clemente. 

On arrival at Camp David, Brezh- 
nev spotted a bicycle parked at the door 
of his cottage; slung a leg over it and 
told Assistant Protocol Chief William 
Codus with a grin: “Now you can re- 
port that I arrived by bicycle." He found 
the retreat meticulously prepared for 
his visit. There was a blue windbreaker 
with a presidential seal, and next to his 


The View Beyond 


In his address to American business 
leaders in Washington, Leonid Brezh- 
nev presented a remarkably candid and 
winning rationale for the new Soviet 
altitude toward the U.S. Excerpts: 


The old Russian merchants used to 
carry their goods to Persia and sell them 
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Бата Foundation Chentapend абяліадов- 
wood was a Russian-language guide- 
book to the presidential hideaway. Dur- 
ing his stay, the Soviet leader preferred 
hiking along the wooded paths to using. 
the extensive recreational facilities. In 
the luxurious Blair House, diagonally 
across Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
White House, his bedroom was supplied 
with bowls of cherries, a silver carafe 
of tea and an assortment of U.S. cig- 
arettes. The larder was amply stocked 
with Russian vodka and wild honey to 
sweeten the yogurt he likes as a mid- 
night snack. The bathroom, with its gold 
faucets, contained an elegant array of 
men's toiletries—shaving cream, after- 
shave lotion and hair spray. In Califor- 
nia, the Nixons introduced Brezhnev to 
some 200 guests—many of them Hol- 
lywood celebrities—at a poolside, fiesta- 
style party at San Clemente. 

Gold Teeth. Characteristically, 
Brezhnev repeatedly disrupted Nixon's 
careful schedules. He passed up lunch 
with his staff to keep the first day’s talks 
going for four hours—twice the allot- 
ted time. It was an obvious attempt to 
throw Nixon off balance and a ploy used 
by Brezhnev when he met with West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt in 
May. That night, the lobster supreme 
and fillet of beef had to be kept on the 
warmer at the White House for an hour 
while Brezhnev socialized with the 120 
guests, his gold teeth flashing and his 
heavy boxer’s face creased into genial 
folds. He fingered the two gold stars 
dangling from his left breast pocket, 
proudly identifying them as the Hero 
of the Soviet Union andthe Hero of So- 


the Cold War 


there and buy Persian goods and bring 
them back to Russia. That was the ba- 
sis for friendship, even in those days, be- 
tween those two countries ... Without 
trade no normal relations between any 
two countries are possible. 

. All [modern conditions] serve to 
raise interest in mutually advantageous 
exchanges, [which] mean trade and co- 
operation. And that feeling is growing 
in all countries of the world, but par- 
ticularly among the big nations, such 
as the Soviet Union and the U.S. 

The cold war put the brake on the 
development of relations between na- 
tions and slowed down the progress and 
advance of economic and scientific 
ties. I ask myself, was that a good pe- 
riod? Did it Serve the interests of dn: 
people? And my answer to that is no 
no, no and again no, А 
___ It was a war so cold that there came 
into being such means of Warfare 
atomic weapons, which must certai 1y 
cause us to start thinking, what are ay 
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the White House portico, Юй 
David, and greets spectator 
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deavor to seek some other alternil 
We have certainly been prison 
those old [cold war] trends, and | 
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] Шү (which they want to duplicate). And Nixon last week was in his 
ya He is awfully good at summitry. He was across the table from an- 
p der who has knocked his way to the top and knows the destructibil- 
Р oli 
IP пет, and 
ШШ summit fraternity he understood Brezhnev's problems back home. 
pi igned all the papers and talked about all the subjects they were sup- 
E ай about and then they soared across the United States on smiles. But 
Fis could not dispel the doubts of Watergate, and in subtle ways even em- 
\ " ed those doubts. Brezhnev had been briefed on Watergate. His heightened ex- 
aan his emphasis on personal rapport, were signals that he was trying to 
Î hs beleaguered host a bit of a boost in a tough time and, of course, protect 
zhnev investment in Richard Nixon. 
Maybe the first sign that he intended to be the best friend Nixon had last 
akame when Henry Kissinger went to see Brezhnev at Camp David the night 
ehe went to the White House. Brezhnev bounded up to Kissinger, gave him 
їй bear hug and a kiss on the cheek, something Kissinger has heretofore re- 
only from starlets. 
d u 
Innis private moments with his American hosts, Brezhnev grew mellow and a 
обу as he talked about the revolution and the war and his hopes for his peo- 
fad all people. There was an urgency about the man, now 66, an under- 
Bling that time was getting short and he wanted to leave his monument. 
The Soviet leader talked of his youth and hard work. His father, a metallur- 
@elvorker, had always told him, he said, that they ought to build a huge mon- 
ДИҢ on a mountain to the man who brought peace. Brezhnev the engineer 
СЕ ча man driven by his past to achieve something beyond just power and dom- 
Gm wanted to build, and he wanted Richard Nixon around forthe next sum- 
one after that. ; 
EE queried Kissinger at some length about whether the cottage at his panen 
: коа (the equivalent of Camp David), would be appropriate fop у 
M d the Soviets build something new along the lines of Camp David? 5 
hie Hoe has stayed at Zavidova, thought the quarters were just fine. But at the 
A: Et dinner, Brezhnev sent his interpreter over to whisper in Kissinger's 
©, | ошаш the Soviet leader could tell Mrs. Nixon, his dinner com- 
у cottage. 
heo Brezhnev was asked what gift he wanted. A Lincoln кешш, 
dai р у. They hid the car at Camp David, drove it out during one of hee 
Botto Koen it was in place Nixon suddenly halted the meeting, 109 3 2 e 
Ring үе auto. He was delighted. Nixon suggested they 5 E за d 
Bn the с nev insisted on a spin. He put Nixon inside, ы еды E ien he 
Á iles and hice David reads and roared out on the highway; I ды 0 a 
in Ni en ays— seemed a part of the future, as Brezhnev saw it, in p 
Bi the President pointed out one morning at the White House a буы, 
aed at soBressman and said, "That's Bill Scherle, he E agriculture, n 
i cherle, looking up a full head above himself. How are сов pror 
Ше ne. Wanted to know. Yes, he remembered Roset Gs gno D 
буп Strict, the man who had brought hybrid seed corn to ean X 
ime Productivity of crops and cattle—building up, Brezhnev to ее 
be ove 9n, Brezhnev left no doubt that during summit No. Ae 
b M 5—he would like Richard Nixon around to take him out to the 
“Шапа look. 


2 T : 
902 at the State Department, Brezhnev spills his champagne, thea play 
ae napkin. Right: The leaders cruise aboard the presidential yacht Se- 
[is Johnny Mann Singers applaud Brezhnev at the White House. 
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Big John Drops Out 


His jutting jaw, broad shoulders and 
close-cropped hair conveying an unmis- 
takable aura of power, John Connally 
strode into the White House briefing 
room last week to hold a press confer- 
ence. But appearances were somewhat 
deceiving. The tall Texan was there to 
confess to a loss of power at the White 
House. After a mere six weeks as Pres- 
ident Nixon’s adviser, he announced he 
was planning to resign some time in the 
summer and go off on a long-deferred 
trip around the world. 

Entertaining the White House press 
corps with humor and relative candor, 
he admitted that his usefulness had end- 
ed. “I think I have given about all the ad- 
vice I have to give. Obviously, Гат not 
being fully utilized in an advisory ca- 
pacity. I am catching up on reading." 

For the record, he continued to de- 
fend the President. One of the reasons 
Nixon got into trouble, said Connally, 
was "his enormous delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility. That has been 
his style of operation. You have to take 
him for what he is, as you do any Pres- 
ident, because he is a human being." 

Sandbagged. Connally denied 
press reports that he was quitting be- 
cause he had not been given a staff or 
had not been consulted enough. From 
most accounts, however, he had been 
unhappy in his job. At the outset, he 
was sandbagged by a politician even 
more cunning than himself. He had 
turned down Nixon’s offer of the De- 
fense Department or a top job on the 
White House staff. He preferred to serve 
as a low-keyed, part-time adviser so that 
he could come and go as he pleased. 

He took his new job seriously; he 
gave the President unvarnished advice. 
He urged him to come clean on Wa- 


tergate. He told Ron Ziegler that һе had #5 


lost all credibility as press secretary. “If 
I were in your shoes," said Connally, "I 
wouldn't stay around here.” Before 
long, Connally's phone stopped ringing; 
he found that he was not first among 
equals in the White House but just one 
adviser among many. At the state din- 
ner for Leonid Brezhnev last week, he 
told reporters: "You can give advice, 
but you can't make ‘ет take it. Pm like 
the old man who said, `I can teach it to 
you, but I can't learn it for you. " As 
a Connally friend put it: "He Dutch- 
uncled on Watergate, and Nixon just 
didn't want to hear that." ; 

Connally had come aboard a da 
gerously listing ship with the expe 
tion of helping to save it, only to 
out the captain did not want his | 
of help. Now Connally is aband 
it with less of a reputation: : 
he boarded. His presidential 
have suffered a setback, but! 
rebuild by campaigning 
candidates in 1974. Fr d 
will have to search power in. 

i i Vhite House. 
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INVESTIGATIONS/COVER STORY 


D (for Dean) Day was at hand. With 
the best of motives, Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield called time out 
in the Watergate hearings for the du- 
ration of Soviet Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev’s visit to the U.S. But coming 
on the very brink of the TV appear- 
ance of John W. Dean III, the Pres- 
ident’s former counsel and now most 
dangerous accuser, the sudden and un- 
expected pause in public testimony did 
little to keep Watergate from crowding 
Brezhnev for press attention. 
Something very close to guerrilla 
warfare at credibility gap erupted, as 
both critics and defenders of Nixon and 


mim TUN tette 


Dean joined in nasty combat over the 
character and believability of the wit- 

* ness before he could take the stand. Tes- 
tifying to the staff of Senator Sam Er- 
vin's committee in private, Dean found 
that his words—some self-damning, 
some damaging to the President— 
leaked out and were carried across the 
nation. That was exactly what Mans- 
field had hoped to avoid, and it infu- 
riated Dean. He refused to talk further 
until he could tell his story fully and 
carefully this week on TV. 

That indignation ill-fitted a man 
who, with his lawyers, had earlier used 
the calculated news leak prolifically and 
adroitly in his struggle to gain immu- 
nity against criminal prosecution. His 
adamant position also tempted the Er- 
vin committee to cite him for contempt 

of the Senate. But the committee, in rare 
agreement with a balky witness, con- 
ceded that Dean had every right to ob- 
ject. Dean felt that the unfavorable 
leaks, could influence people to doubt 


JOHN DEAN AT HOME BEFORE GIVING HIS PUBLIC WATERGATE TESTIMONY 
The delay was damaging, but the statement shaped up as devastating. 
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Guerrilla Warfare at Credibility Gap 


him before hearing him out, while the 
sketchy advance revelations of his 
charges could reduce their impact. 
Stung by all of the leaks, Chairman Er- 
vin turned uncharacteristically harsh. 
“Some people,” he said crisply, “don’t 
have enough restraint to keep their 
mouths shut.” 

In that bitter backstage struggle to 
influence the public’s view of Dean, the 
White House fed some 50 questions to 
the staff of the Ervin committee—ques- 
tions that Dean would presumably have 
difficulty handling. One of them, sprung 
on Dean in his private staff grilling, was 
whether he had used Nixon campaign 


funds to finance his honeymoon last fall. 
He conceded that he had—and this was 
promptly false to the press. Nixon as- 
sociates also supplied the commi 
with a White House summary Т. 
versations between Dean and Nixon 
that conflicted with Dean's account; this 
too was quickly conveyed to newsmen 
Still apparently unwilling" to abandon 
its discredited Snooping tactics, the 
White House, TIME has also learned 
has hired private detectives to probe 
Dean’s background further. Claimed a 
source friendly to Dean: “They can’t 
call on the FBI any more, so they've gone 
out and hired their own private eyes." 
Secret Summary, Concerned that 
the White House was still trying to co 
ceal high-level involvement in the Wa- 
tergate conspiracy, committee source 5 
secretly released а summary of z 
of the major points Dean OPE 
five hours of testi 


ticipated, and alr 
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[кре facts of White House in- 
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the Watergate mentality afflicti 
White House. He claimed that oos 
asked him to keep a list of reporters 
who were “giving them trouble” and 
said that after the election the Admin- 
istration "would take care of them,” 
possibly through audits of their income 
tax returns. Dean said that he has doc- 
uments showing that the President’s po- 
litical use of the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice included incidents in which Nixon 
“requested that tax audits be turned off 
on friends of his.” But Dean either does 
not have or will not reveal the names 
of the reporters or the “friends.” 

As for Haldeman and Ehrlichman, 
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who have consistently denied that ei- 
ther they or the President had any 
knowledge of the political-espionage 
plans or the post-Watergate obstruction 
of justice, Dean told the committee staff 
that he fully briefed beth of these in- 
timate Nixon aides within two weeks 
after the arrests at Democratic head- 
quarters. At that time, Dean said, he 
knew that former Attorney General 
John Mitchell and the Nixon ес 
tion committee's deputy director, Je 
Stuart Magruder, had been aware of the 
wiretapping plans, and held pecs 
picions that Colson had been as Well. 
“Déan also contended that it was 
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Ehrlichman who had ordered him “to 
lean on" Deputy CIA Director Lieut. 
General Vernon Walters to try to per- 
suade the FBI to limit its Watergate in- 
vestigation. This was attempted through 
Walters rather than then CIA Director 
Richard Helms, Dean said, because 
"Walters owed his allegiance to the 
White House." Walters temporarily 
helped stall the FBI, then refused to co- | 
operate further in the cover-up. Accord- 
ing to Dean, Ehrlichman told him that 
he ought to take some espionage equip- 
ment found in Hunt’s Executive Office 
Building safe after the burglary | 
and throw it into the Potomac River. ў 
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Dean will fully admit his own par- 
ticipation in all of these illegal or un- 
ethical activities—in fact he has no 
choice but to do so. Unlike some of the 
past committee witnesses, he will not 
claim that he acted out of misguided 
loyalty to the President. He was pre- 
pared to say that he acted out of “st 
pidity" in persisting even though ~ 
knew better.” ў 

If Dean's pre-TV testimony 
gests a damning indictment o 
White House misconduct in the 
Watergate affair, counterleaks 
by Nixon associates tended, at the least, 
to confuse and cast doubt on the Dean 
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allegations. The most substantive rebut- House 


tal was a terse and obviously incom- 
plete accounting of what White House 
attorneys now handling Watergate (pre- 
sumably Leonard Garment and J. Fred 
Buzhardt) contend had been discussed 
by Dean and the President in 18 con- 
versations between last Sept. 15 and 
Nixon's dismissal of Dean in April. _ 
Although billed as strictly a White 
House version, the summary was actu- 
ally prepared by the Ervin committee's 
Chief Minority Counsel Fred Thomp- 
son for the use of the committee—and 
after Dean had begun his staff testimo- 
ny. Thus the document appeared to be 
partly a response to Dean’s words rath- 
er than an entirely independent White 


tergate problems, 


One fascinating factor in the John W. Dean III case involves 
his cat-and-mouse relationship with Charles W. Colson, the 
shrewd former colleague of Dean's at the White House and 
now one of the most vociferous advocates of the President's 
—and his own—innocence in the whole Watergate affair. 
Chuck (*Chuckles" to some newsmen) Colson had hired 
E. Howard Hunt Jr. as a special White House investigator 
and “plumber.” He insists he had nothing to do with the 
former CIA agent after Hunt left the White House on March 
29, 1972, to become a Nixon committee wiretapper. 

Yet it became known last week that Hunt has told Ervin 
committee investigators that Colson called him last year on 
May 15, the day Alabama Governor George C. Wallace was 
shot, and just two weeks before the first Watergate break-in. 
Hunt said Colson asked him to burglarize the assailant's Mil- 
waukee apartment to see if anything could be found to con- 
nect Arthur H. Bremer with leftist causes. Hunt refused on 
the ground that official investigators already would be exam- 
ining Bremer's quarters and might catch him. 

The Ervin committee and other investigators have also 
learned that before Hunt pleaded guilty in the Watergate bur- 
glary, he telephoned Colson to demand money—even though 
he had then already received some $200,000. Colson record- 
ed the conversation. As Dean described it, investigators now 
suspect this was done by Colson in an attempt to clear him- 
self. Colson said distinctly: “This is all very interesting, How- 
ard, but I can't understand why you're telling all this to me 
As you know, I don't know anything about the Watergate in- 
cident.” Hunt kept right on asking for money, 
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Rather than the cordial discussions 
ing over mutual Wa- 
as Dean described, 
the Thompson summary depicts Dean 
as continually assuring 1 
that no one on the White House staff 
had any Watergate involvement. The 
summary cites six conversations be- 
tween Feb. 28 and March 20 in which 
Dean was said to have told Nixon this. 
The only doubt Dean was said to have 
raised in this period was in a talk on 
March 13 when he suggested that Gor- 
don Strachan, an aide to Haldeman who 
served as liaison between Haldeman 
and the Nixon re-election committee, 
*could be involved." 
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White House Intrigue: Colson v. Dean 
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Colson then gave the recording to Dean, w 
passed the Hunt demands along to John N 
H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlichman. Colson | 
for the tape back, but Dean stalled, contendin wi 
placed it. He finally returned it—after АКЕ. К 
has now been turned over to the Ervin committee p г T 

Dean's use of the tape, according to Watergate phir 
cutors, implicates him in the attempts to keep Ноте. 
while some committee investigators believe it is eviderd old 
Colson’s involvement. Íte wot 

Colson earlier had sent Dean а memo describing ads “sate 
from Hunt and С. Gordon Liddy in which they hija t 
plained that their "security activities" for the Nixondmh w 
mittee had not yet been approved by Mitchell. Соо th 
in the memo he did not know what the proposal walsf that 
nevertheless had called Jeb Stuart Magruder to urge pigi hush 
consideration of it. Dean, knowing the plan was the WẸ fes— 
gate bugging, sent the memo back to Colson, urging SH him t 
struction. The prosecutors consider this more evidential for 
Dean was obstructing justice. Some Ervin committee iier, 
tigators, however, consider it a Colson move to entrap Pon the 

Late last week Colson sat down with TIME Corre ad 
dent Simmons Fentress. Bitter about the press CH by 
charged that newsmen were “playing the game of int lary 
to try to get after the President.” He called it “blood office 
rageous.” He was especially angry at Washington Г p 
porters Bob Wood ernstein, who AU) Th 

ward and Carl Bernstein, | 
ed Hunt’s claim that Colson had suggested a Bre 
x B / 

What actually happened, Colson contended, i 
the Wallace shooting, "the President was conce 
FBI wasn't moving quickly or massively enous 
was directed to keep prodding the agency: ^; 
structed the FBI to guard ће Bremer apartmen |, 

It's patently inconceivable that I'd sen 
ter 7 p.m," Colson protested. "I'd had the P 
doned off. Christ, I'm: not stupid.” Referring." © 
had written to himself for the record about ™ 
Colson said he had only asked Hunt, ~ 
think is behind this? Is he left or right? Why Dean 

Colson has been consistently critical of Eh 
ell; and to a lesser degree of Haldeman ans the 
Calls them “Hans and Fritz”). He admits t ee 100 
ing memos to protect himself as soon 25 М 
came known, “The headline was out, Cone 
WATERGATE, and I figured Га be the guy К ha 
ass. So I dictated all I could remember: if unt 
some skulduggery, why would I admit f Sys a 5 
it into à memorandum?" Added Colson: 
memo, obviously. I said, ‘Christ, I’m goiné 
prit sol wrote down every contact I'd had Y 
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and then put the entire $15,200 in a 
trust account pending its disposition. 
Nevertheless, the possibility that 
Dean may have personally benefited 
from the huge amounts of campaign 
money handled by the Nixon campaign 
workers in the tempting form of cash 
was a far easier allegation of criminal- 
ity to understand than all of the con- 
flicting claims about possible perjury, 
cover-up and obstruction of justice. It 
moved Senate Minority Leader Hugh 
Scott to condemn Dean as “а turncoat" 


° and an “embezzler” and claim that “a - 


man who can embezzle can easily tell 
lies. It's a very short step down.” 

The whole miserable Watergate af- 
fair contains a cast of characters who 
have repeatedly lied to investigators and 
grand juries—as well as the public. The 
problem is to determine at what point, 
and to what extent, Dean and the other 
involved officials have decided to stop 
lying and tell the truth. Not to be a turn- 
coat, in this sense, is to continue the de- 
ception. Magruder, for one, openly ad- 
mitted his perjury but proved a highly 
credible witness before the Ervin com- 
mittee, apparently convinced that fur- 
ther lying was both wrong and point- 
less. Dean, directly challenging the 
President and his top aides, would seem 
foolhardy indeed if he is now accusing 
them with false testimony. 

` Those who heard Dean: last week 
in the private sessions were impressed 
by his command of specifics and his can- 
dor. Testing him, Senator Baker asked 
pointed questions about three incidents 
in which Baker had dealt with the White 
House—and found Dean's version of 
the events precise and accurate; Wheth- 
er he stands up equally well under the 
long ordeal of his televised testimony 
this week: remains a question of pro- 
found significance to the whole course 
of the Watergate investigation—and to 
the political future of Richard Nixon. 

Yet even if the Dean testimony 
proves inconclusive, Watergate clearly 
is not going to fade away quickly. 
Stirred only in part by Dean's admis- 
sion of, at best, borrowing from cam- 
paign funds, the Ervin committee re- 
vealed last week that it will investigate 

the personal finances of many of the 
f F, 
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“Remember, men—this is the 
one that counts.” 


major Watergate figures who handled 
large amounts of cash. The committee 
is obviously suspicious that some of ` 
those $100 bills may have been 
skimmed off into private pockets. 

An equally ominous new area of in- 
vestigation was reported to be under 
way by the increasingly active staff of 
Special Watergate Prosecutor Archi- E 
bald Cox. The New York Times m 
claimed that a special grand jury may : 
be convened to explore the possibility 
that the Nixon fund raisers employed 
“extortion” tactics in soliciting money 
from individuals and corporations in 
various kinds of trouble with the Fed- _ 
eral Government. The, problems co- 
erced contributors had, the Times 
ranged from income tax cases t ‹ 
putes with the Securities and 
Commission and disputes: 2 
overruns on Federal contracts. Among 
the fund raisers expected to be quizzed 
are Kalmbach and St : 
In response to 
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ст 


conference, Cox conceded that his staff 
is also studying the legal considerations 
involved in the impeachment of a Pres- 
ident. This includes questions about 
whether a President could be indicted 
preceding impeachment and whether he 
could be subpoenaed to testify before a 
grand jury. Cox quickly cautioned, 
however, that it was "wrong to draw 
any inferences" from this and that “it’s 
a possible avenue of legal inquiry and 
therefore one that I have to beinformed 
on.” 

Moving forward in its consideration 
of new criminal indictments in the Wa- 
tergate case, the Cox group also acted 
to protect its emerging case against 
Dean. Although he has been granted 
limited immunity by the Ervin commit- 
tee, Dean can still be prosecuted as long 
as any indictment is not based on ev- 
idence gathered from his committee tes- 
timony. Thus Cox last week gave Judge 
Sirica a two-inch-thick sealed envelope 
containing evidence against Dean that 
Justice Department prosecutors had 
gathered prior to Dean's testimony to 
the Senate committee. It is to be opened 
only if Dean claims that he is later be- 


One Martha Mitchell has always been 
earful enough, but for a few bizarre 
hours last week there seemed to be two 
Martha Mitchells at work, and neither 
of them was at a loss for words. 

'The bogus Martha was elusive be- 
cause she used only the most celebrat- 
ed Martha Mitchell weapon—the tele- 
phone. At 10:30 a.m. last Tuesday, 
TIME Washington Correspondent Bon- 
nie Angelo received a call from a 
woman who identified herself as "Mar- 
tha Mitchell" The caller apparently 
was a wily impersonator. She claimed 
to be in Washington with John Mitch- 
ell and phoning from a booth. Airplane 
noises could be heard on the line as she 
spoke. Earlier she had phoned Wash- 


` ington Post Managing Editor Howard 


Simons, and later she would call Wash- 
ington. Star-News Editor Newbold 
Noyes. In a familiar Martha-like dia- 
tribe, she declared that “Magruder, 
Dean, everybody at the White House 
and Mr. Nixon are all liars,” and de- 
nounced Senate Watergate Committee 
Chairman Sam Ervin as a “country hick 
from North Carolina—I could ask bet- 
ter questions than he does." 

Telltale blunders, however, gave the 
caller away. Though the accent sound- 
ed Southern, the voice was too gravelly 
with whisky, and the speech too un- 
grammatical, for Martha. The impostor 


= Went on to confess: "I am half drunk 


—I do drink a little bit. Why shouldn't 
I trink a little bit?" Anyone who has re- 
ceived a call from Martha Mitchell 
knows that she consistently denies hav- 


ing downed a drop of alcohol before get- 
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ing prosecuted because of his public 
statements. The contents of the envel- 
ope presumably would refute this. , 
Yet it is of course the President’s 
fate rather than that of his former aides 
that most concerns the nation. Even be- 
fore Dean’s public testimony began, one 


of the President's most loyal and sym- 


pathetic former advisers told TIME that 
he sees, sadly, only a fifty-fifty chance 
that Nixon can remain in office. This in- 
sider considers it conceivable, though 
unlikely, that Nixon was so isolated by 
his Berlin wall of Ehrlichman and Hal- 
deman that he did not know about ei- 
ther the espionage plans or the later con- 
cealment. “The White House was like 
a prophylactic sac," he says. "Every- 
thing was artificially inseminated." The 
former official believes that Nixon in- 
sisted on this kind of protection because 
he had developed an unrealistic distrust 
of others; thus the aides around Nixon 
could have kept the reality of Water- 
gate from him. 

This same former adviser considers 
it far more probable that John Mitch- 
ell, for one, told Nixon about the wire- 
tapping plans in advance, or if not that, 


Will the Real Martha Mitchell Please Hang Up? F“ 


ting on the phone. The impersonator 
said she had attended the state dinner 
for Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev the 
night before (actually; Martha was at 
her Manbattan apartment), and ex- 
pressed genuine fondness for Pat Nixon 
(who, in point of fact, has infuriated 
Martha). Strangest of all, the woman of- 
fered this defense for John Mitchell's in- 
nocence: “My husband is so stupid he 
hasn't Bot sense enough to know wheth- 
er it is raining or snowing outside. He 
couldn't have done all these things." 
Mitchell's attorneys have since 
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of the call to Correspondent Аф see! 
The real Martha was inimitable hagtledh 
last week, as always. Irked by ћете 
of newsmen frequently hovering dle. Pr 
side her Fifth Avenue apartment Me ноц 
tha emerged twice from the bull ibe 
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by Associated Press Reporter Jud {31у r 
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heard worldwide, any kind of specula- 
tion on his part could be highly prej 
udicial. You remember the artes 
that burst around him when he КҮР 
the statement about Charles Manson?* 
There's a similar situation here. s 

Obviously it is important to get the 
President before the people. I think a 
freewheeling press conference would be 
a mistake. I don't think the President 
can be put in а position where there's 
an inquisition with people screaming 
and yelling the way they've been known 
to do. Out of that volatile atmosphere 
comes an impression that's highly mis- 
leading sometimes. If you could get 
some of the giants of your profession, 
a couple of people from the electronic 
media, a couple of people from the print 
media, to represent the profession, you 
could figure out a proper kind of in- 
terview. You could screen out the mat- 
ters that are highly improper under the 
circumstances and concentrate strictly 
on information concerning the Presi- 
dent's position. 

Campaign financing. Гуе given 
a lot of thought to this, and I wish I 
could sit here and tell you I have the 
answers. But 1 don't, because in the 
final analysis, no matter how good your 
reforms are and how ideal the method 
of financing campaigns, there will al- 
ways be those who break the law. The 
only reason I feel optimistic that some 
kind of financing within the public area 
could help is that the law of dimin- 
ishing returns applies to money put 
into political campaigns. If a candidate 
has enough money to take care of his 
immediate requirements—getting his 
name before the public, taking care of 
his travel and headquarters—tben an- 
other candidate may spend twice as 
much but he won't get twice as much 
back for it. I'm leaning toward the 
idea of making sure that every seri- 
ous candidate has enough money to 
run a decent, respectable campaign 
without raising funds through private 
Sources. 

Bugging. The entire idea of bug- 
ging I find personally repulsive. I un- 
derstand that wiretapping under court 
surveillance for specified matters of na- 
tional security and against organized 
crime is a tactic that has led to some 
very good results, which could not have 
been obtained otherwise. But surrepti- 
tious wiretapping for political reasons 
is offensive to me. I would never sanc- 
tion listening in on somebody else's per- 

] conversations. 
son The role of the Vice President. I 
don't really see that a Vice President 
can be given a direct line assignment. 
Suppose the President handed me ап а5- 
signment in a field that conflicted УШ 
a Cabinet officer's direct responsibility 
That would be automatic trouble be- 


i i for cult mur- 
A the 1970 trial of Manson ur- 
dos in California, Nixon remarked that the PER 
was glamorizing a man whe was ale 

indirectly, of eight murders W CES 
AER widespread criticism in the pur n is 
sued a retraction: he had not intended to pre- 


judge Manson's guilt. 
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AGNEW MAKING A POINT 
A certain mellowing. 


cause Га be stepping on his toes. So usu- 
ally what the Vice President is given to 
do cuts across Cabinet lines, like deal- 
ing with revenue sharing. I think Pres- 
ident Nixon views the Vice President 
as a spokesman for Administration pol- 
icy. He is not dealing with conflicting in- 
terests within the Government. He is 
dealing more with expressing estab- 
lished policy to opinion leaders through- 
out the country. 

The policies he would pursue if 
he became President. I think the Pres- 
ident’s foreign policy judgments have 
been really superior. They have dimin- 
ished tension in the world. We really 
do see the world quieting down. If I 
could continue the President’s foreign 
policy, | would consider that a very 
good course. I would probably have 
some different things I would like to try 
in the domestic field. That doesn't mean 
my ideas are superior to those of the 
President. It simply means that every— 
one who has had fairly broad experi- 
ence has his own notions of what would 
be successful. Domestic policy, as op- 
posed to foreign policy, requires a great 
many more frequent fine tunings and 
adjustments. 

Press relations. I’ve tried to be 
more forthcoming with reporters in in- 
terviews and let them see a little more 
of what my thought processes are. Гуе 


also tried to be a little more trusting — 


about how they're going to handle the - 


story and not look at each question as — 


some way to get at me. 1 have to 
that since we've been talking more 
ly, 1 think my interviews have | 


when I had to worry about е: a 
struction of every phrase I said. Гуе 
learned that if you get 60% of what 
you're trying to put across, that's all 
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Not long ago, the Nixon Administration 
promulgated the notion of the “inop- 
erative statement." Now it has come up 
with the inoperative audit. One month 
ago the White House announced that 
only $39,525 had been paid out of tax 
revenue to improve President Nixon's 
home at San Clemente, Calif. The mon- 
ey, the Government spokesman ex- 
plained, had been spent, for the most 
part, on security measures requested by 
the Secret Service. Two and a half 
weeks later, under pressure from inquir- 
ing newsmen, the White House dug fur- 
ther and reported a fresh figure more 
than ten times higher—$456,352. But 
West Coast reporters remained skepti- 
cal; there still seemed to be improve- 
ments that had not been accounted for, 
-Lo and behold, last week the White 
House came up with a revision of its re- 
vision that raised the total public mon- 
eys spent on home improvements to 
$703,367. 

A spokesman for the General Ser- 
vices Administration, the Government 
department that paid the money, said, 
"We recognize there's quite a gap be- 
tween the new figure for San Clemente 
and the figures we gave you before. But 
we were giving out information piece- 
meal before, and now we have a very 
thorough search of the record." Thor- 
ough, indeed. The GSA also announced 
in the same breath that $626,201 in tax 

money had been spent for equipment 
and improvements at Nixon's home at 
Key Biscayne, Fla. 

The GSA insists that virtually all the 
improvements were made in the name 
of security and had been requested by 
the Secret Service. If so, one must con- 


clude that the Secret Service has be- 
come more concerned with aesthetics 
and amenities than with the President’s 
safety. Among the more curious items 
in the San Clemente figures: $8,395 for 
a bullet-resistant screen Separating the 
swimming pool from the ocean (since 
there seems to be no real threat from 
the Pacific, it has been suggested that 
the real purpose of the screen is to se- 
cure the President against shore breez- 
es); $9,910 to “remove dry weeds to 
eliminate fire hazards”; $1,853 fora flag 
pole and $476 to paint it; $1,105 to 
clean the beach; $76,000 for landscap- 
ing and lawn sprinklers, and another 
$25,524 for “landscape maintenance.” 

Spending tax money for presidential 
retreats is nothing new—nor is it nec- 
essarily wrong. It is an ungenerous 
country that cannot let its President re- 
lax in comfort and safety. F.D.R., for in- 
stance, had а retreat called Shangri-La 
built in Maryland's Catoctin Mountains 
with $15,000 from the White House 
budget and with thousands of dollars 
more that were hidden in various de- 
partmental budgets. But that was pub- 
lic property and is now better known 
as Camp David. Other Presidents have 
had additions made to their private 
homes. Until the Nixon Administration 
those outlays were made by the Defense 
Department, which does not disclose 
the amounts or items and, like the GSA 
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more atmospheric than Bramante’s, met 
the mood of a culture that tended in- 
creasingly to think of antiquity as a 
golden age. 

It was from Rome that Palladio got 
his most typical device: the temple-like 
portico in front of his buildings support- 
ing a triangular pediment. He had seen 
it on temples like the Pantheon; in an 
odd but characteristic misapprehension, 
Palladio guessed that this stately en- 
trance had come from the lost dwell- 
ings of antiquity. “I thought it most con- 
venient," he explained, "to begin with 
the houses of private persons, as think- 
ing it reasonable to believe that these 
in time gave rise to public edifices.” So 
if the temple was a magnified house, a 
house could look like a temple. No so- 
lution could have been more pleasing 
to Palladio’s Italian clients, who enjoyed 
their pomp; none could have responded 
better to Palladio’s formal bent. The 
network of ratios between height and 
width, void and solid, expressed in the 
facades of Villa Cornaro and Villa Mal- 
contenta, subtly prepares the visitor for 
the less consciously felt proportions of 
the rooms within. For there was noth- 
ing improvised in Palladio. His plans 
—always axial, with lesser rooms 
grouped symmetrically around a high 
hall—obey stringent rules of harmony, 
not only in the three dimensions of each 
room, but in the relation of chambers 
one to another. 

Formal and rational as a Mondrian, 
Palladio’s planning is mathematics 
made concrete, a triumph of that cer- 
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tezza that was the goal of high Renais- 
sance planning. When arguing that the 
ideal church plan should be circular 
—"the most proper figure to show the 
unity, infinite essence, uniformity and 
justice of God"— Palladio echoed a 
longstanding Renaissance fascination 
with absolute geometric shapes as met- 
aphor. Even his purism was extreme. It 
is strange, for instance, to find an ar- 
chitect in 16th century Venice, a con- 
temporary of Tintoretto and Veronese 
(who frescoed the Barbaro villa), ob- 
jecting to murals in churches— "Among 
all colors none is more suitable to tem- 
ples than white; by reason that the pu- 
rity of this color ... is highly grateful 
to God." Of course, the preference was 
not God's but Palladio's. Why did he 
prefer white? Because the protagonist 
in his Venetian churches, San Giorgio 
Maggiore and the Redentore, no less 
than in his villas, is light—the rich, fu- | 
gitive, unstable light of the lagoon and 
the inland plain. Reflected from the 
creamy Istrian stone, absorbed by brick- 
work and stucco, or washing solemnly 
across the pure vaults and domes, light 
gave substance a dreamlike sensuous- 
ness. No architect ever understood the 
ingredients of his craft better; Palladio’s 
buildings, strict as they are, remain both 
exquisite and ideal, as though held in a 
parenthesis somewhere outside mun- 
dane history. = Robert Hughes 
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H.G. Wells was a genius at foretell- 
ing the future and recounting the past 
—but life with him in the present could 
be hell. In The Time Traveller, a bi- 
ography of Wells just published in Eng- 
land, he comes off as so sex-driven that 
no one woman could have held on to 
him. Not quite, disagreed one of the re- 
viewers. Dame Rebecca West should 
know. She was Wells’ mistress from 
1912 to 1922 and is the mother of one 


of his sons, Novelist Anthony West. “As 
a general rule, it was he who was dis- 
carded,” she wrote in the London Sun- 
day Telegraph. A balky new fountain 
pen could quickly plunge him into a 
temper tantrum. “Scenes like this, and 
not exceptional and shocking depravity, 
accounted for the number of women in 
Wells’ life.” 
п 
Easy come, easy go. "It's true—we 
are finished but it is not my wish. It 
was for Liza to say so,” said Peter Sell- 
ers, 47, admitting that his sudden ro- 
mance with Liza Minnelli, 27, had fiz- 
zled. He was staying behind in London 
while she prepared to solo in the U.S. 
"How can you regret anything that was 
so happy?" Liza gushed, already nos- 
talgic over her month-long affair. 
a 
For more than 15 years, Chinese 
women, in their no-nonsense bobs and 
shapeless pantsuits, have been too busy 
to worry about how they looked. No 
woman leader has been seen wearing a 
dress in public since the cultural rev- 
olution. Heads snapped, therefore, 
when Chiang Ching, who is also Mrs. 
Mao Tse-tung and No. 3 in the Polit- 
buro, appeared at the floodlit Sino-U.S. 
basketball game in Peking wearing a 
well-tailored gray midi with white san- 
dals anda white shoulder-strap bag. The 
Americans won 89 to 59. But Mrs, Mao, 
dazzling in her non-uniform and seat- 
ed next to American Envoy David Bruce 
had scored the most points. i 
LJ 
- “J looked in the mirror and I asked 
myself, ‘What can I do with this face? " 
said Veruschka, 30, one of the most 
widely photographed models in the 
world. What she decided to do was to 


DOMINIQUE BERRETTY—LIFE 
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paint her face to resemble “а beautiful 
stone.” The 6-ft. 1-1п. blonde soon went 
on to paint her whole body—mimicking 
the textures and patterns of nature. Usu- 
ally Veruschka wears her highly dec- 
огайуе camouflage only at home on her 
farm near Munich. More convention- 
ally attired, she has branched out into 
television and personal appearances, in- 
cluding one in Tokyo to peddle Swiss 
watches and the Japanese jewels that 
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go in them. “Suddenly they wrapped me 
up in purple and started pointing all 
those Japanese cameras at me. They 
forget about the watches.” 


a 

With the second match in a week 
the show biz season was off to a wal- 
loping start. Marlon Brando's hand was 
no sooner on the mend after an encoun- 
ter with a persistent Manhattan pho- 
tographer than some of the staff of De- 
signer Pierre Cardin's Paris theater took 
on a passel of paparazzi, They wanted 
to catch Marlene Dietrich, а camera-shy 


68, during her curtain calls. W i 

: [ . Wh - 
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aide. “They wanted it kept absolutely si- 
lent until they were settled in.” De Val- 
éra's retirement plans were perfectly in 
keeping with his quiet departure from 
the scenes of power: he and Wife 
Sinéad, 92, will live in a Dublin old peo- 
ples home operated by the Sisters of 
Charity. j 
п 

Once Margot Fonteyn’s age began to 
tell, the big question was: Would Ru- 
dolf Nureyev find another perfect part- 
ner? During five years of pirouetting 
from one top ballerina to another, Rudi 
has never seemed to discover anyone 
who could fill Margot’s slippers. 
Natalia Makarova, 32, also a for- 
mer member of the Kirov Ballet, 
may be the appointed one. Rudi 
and Natalia had danced some pas 
de deux together, but never a full- 
length ballet. After dancing The 
Sleeping Beauty and Romeo and 
Juliet with Natalia in London, 
Rudi sounded serious, although 
he hinted darkly that “a million 
compromises have to be made,” 
but said no more. “It is not an 
easy partnership,” elaborated Na- 
talia. "I like a partner when he 
and she are as one." Even so, the 
combination may be too promis- 
ing—and profitable—to abandon. 

ш 

“It will be convenient for both 
parties,” said Jorge Luis Borges, 
73, explaining his political deci- 
sion to step down as director of 
the National Library in Buenos 
Aires, a post the blind short-sto- 
ry writer and scholar cherished as 
“the maximum ideal of my life.” 
In 1946, when former Dictator 
Juan Perón came to power, Bor- 
ges was fired from a lesser library 
job and made a municipal inspec- 
tor of open-air markets, where 
one of his duties was to check on 
the poultry. This time round, the 
poet is heading off such an appointment 
in favor of teaching Old English. and 
Old Norse to friends. 


In the primate world, it was the cus- 
tody battle of the decade: a tug of war 
between two New York zoos for Patty 
Cake, the Shirley Temple of gorillas. 
When Patty Cake's arm was broken last 
March in Central Park, she was taken 
to the hospital at the Bronx Zoo. There 
she thrived, fell in with two other 
baby gorillas and was strongly urged to 
stay on in the more spacious uptown 
quarters. A $100-a-day mediator was 
called in—Dr. Ronald D. Nadler of 
the Yerkes Regional Primate Center in 
A 2.000-word report, Nadler de- 
clared that Patty Cake—for the sake of 
her emotional stability—and the perpet- 
uation. of her endangered species 
—should go home. Lulu, Patty Cake's 
mother, clearly agreed. When ne aw 
her long lost baby, she stiches an 
shrieked, then picked her up ап gave 
her a big kiss. —— 
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Born. To Nicol Williamson, 34, 
crown prince of the British stage, cur- 
rently playing Broadway's hit produc- 
tion of Uncle Vanya, and his wife Ac- 
tress Jill Townsend, 28, their first child: 
а ѕоп; in Manhattan. Name: Luke. 

п 

Marriage Revealed. Ann Flei- 
scher Kissinger, 46, former wife of Dip- 
lomat Henry A. Kissinger (they were 
divorced in 1964) and mother of his two 
children; and Saul G. Cohen, 57, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, a widower and father of two; on 
June 1. 


a 

Died. Francis William Leahy, 64, 
football coach at Notre Dame who 
stepped into Knute Rockne’s shoes but 
did not quite fill them; of congestive 
heart failure following a long illness; in 
Portland, Ore. Raised in the prophet- 
ically named town of Winner, S. Dak., 
Leahy attended Notre Dame where he 
played on the undefeated 1929 nation- 
al championship team. After various 
coaching jobs—including six years at 
Fordham, where he taught future Green 
Bay Packers Coach Vince Lombardi 
—Leahy returned to Notre Dame in 
1941 and led the Irish to their first un- 
defeated season since Rockne's days. 
Known as "The Master" because of his 
stern and demanding style, Leahy in 
eleven seasons compiled an 87-11-9 
mark. He left South Bend in 1953 but 
returned to football for one more sea- 
son as general manager of the Los An- 
geles Chargers in 1959. 


Г] 

Died. Dave Chasen, 74, celebrated 
Hollywood restaurateur who gave up 
being a vaudeville ham to serve steak 
to the stars; of cancer; in Los An- 
geles. Russian-born Chasen became a 
favorite with audiences as Comedian 
Joe Cook’s dizzy straight man in the 
"20s and `305. When vaudeville declined, 
he opened a six-table chili-and-spare- 
ribs joint in Beverly Hills. Chasen's * 
show business comrades—among them, 
Clark Gable, Jimmy Stewart, Joan 
Crawford and W.C. Fields—became 
loyal patrons and helped build Cha- 
sen’s into show biz's most glamorous 
beanery. 


a 
Died. Georges Bonnet, 83, last im- 
portant political survivor of the French 
'Third Republic; in Paris. Bonnet was 
best known as an architect of the ill- 


fated Munich Pact with Hitler in 1938. 
Ambassador to the United States in | 


1937, he was a Cabinet Minister in no 
less than 18 of his country's gover 
ments between 1925 and 1939. Char, 


es against Bonnet of collaborating with — 


the Nazis as a member of the Vichy 
government were dropped in 1949. He 
returned from exile in Switzerland to 
serve for another twelve years in the 
National Assembly. 
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Friends of Friends 


THE FRIENDS OF EDDIE COYLE 
Directed by PETER YATES 
Screenplay by PAUL MONASH 


Physically he is right for the part. 
The slope of the belly has grown more 
acute with the passage of years; the face 
is puffy and well-worn; even the com- 
plexion looks gray, with just a hint of 
green around the gills. But there is more 
than mere looks to Robert Mitchum's 
performance as Eddie Coyle, the aging, 
small-time hood with a big-time surviv- 
al problem. The weariness, the hooded 
cynicism, the underlying toughness that 
seems to consist more of an ability to 
survive beatings rather than administer 
them—all have always been there, un- 
spoken factors in a career that has con- 
sisted largely of trying to transcend 
roles that did not fully engage one of 
the most active and original intelligenc- 
es in the star business. Now, at last, 
Mitchum achieves a kind of apotheosis 
in Peter Yates' strong, realistic and to- 
tally absorbing rendition of George V. 
Higgins’ bestselling novel. 

Coyle’s nickname is “Fingers,” be- 
cause five of them were mangled as pun- 
ishment for fouling up a gun-running 
operation early in his career. Wary, only 
partially daunted, in his soldiers way 
wise to the ways of the underworld, he 
is still dealing in hot guns, supplying 
them to a mob specializing in branch 
bank heists around Boston. Simulta- 
neously, he is trying to beat a bootleg- 
ging rap by doing some minimal inform- 
ing—a thief's honor warring with a 
middle-aged man’s need to put his com- 


MITCHUM IN “EDDIE COYLE” 
A kind of apotheosis. 


fort and his family’s needs first. 

Coyle could easily have been played 
as a simple victim, a soft spot at the 
heart of this picture. But supplied with 
hard blue language by Writer Monash, 
and played by Mitchum as a man try- 
ing to walk—not run—to the nearest 
exit, he is an infinitely more appealing 
figure. Coyle is still hard enough to in- 
timidate a reckless apprentice punk, 
canny enough to fight a good delaying 
action against the cop who keeps press- 
ing for more and more information and 
strangely trusting of an old friend who 
is a much more clever ex-stoolie (and 
who finally undoes him). In all, Coyle 
emerges as a complex and multifaceted 
character. Self-consciously, with an old 
pro’s quiet skills, Mitchum explores all 
of Coyle’s contradictory facets. At 56, 
when many of his contemporaries are 
hiding out behind the remnants of their 
youthful images, he has summoned up 
the skill and the courage to demonstrate 
a remarkable range of talents. 

Among Coyle’s “friends,” Steven 
Keats is a bundle of raw nerves as the 
kid crook trying to tough it out in a 
line of work he is not really mature 
enough to handle. Richard Jordan ex- 
udes the dank and oily atmosphere of 
a basement where one cannot tell the 
cops from the crooks they suborn;'and 
Peter Boyle menacingly underplays the 
man who finally betrays Mitchum. 

Peter Yates is not a director who as- 
serts his personality in obvious ways. 
Eddie Coyle is, like his previous suc- 
cesses in the action genre (Bullitt, 
Murphy’s War), a work which effi- 
ciently and unobtrusively establishes an 
ambiance that helps to explicate behav- 
ior. This is not a matter of direc- 
torial “touches,” but rather a case of 
careful overall polish that brings out the 
grain of his raw material. He accom- 
plishes this with no sacrifice to the pac- 
ing of his action sequences or the sus- 
penseful development of his story’s arc. 
The Friends of Eddie Coyle should find 
plenty of friends at the box office this 
summer. и Richard Schickel 
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A TOUCH OF CLASS 

Directed by MELVIN FRANK 
Screenplay by MELVIN FRANK 
and JACK ROSE 
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parently freeing a stuck relay switch 
and the battery came back to life. Mov- 
ing to the telescope mount’s corono- 
graph—which blocks out the light from 
the sun’s disk, thereby creating an ar- 
tificial eclipse that allows scientists to 
study the solar corona, or outer halo 
of gases—Conrad showed a more del- 
icate touch: he wiped away a piece of 
thread that had mysteriously settled on 
the instrument’s lens. His most diffi- 
cult chore came when he tried to tie a 
swatch of material similar to that on 
the aluminized nylon-and-Mylar para- 
sol to a strut on the telescope mount 
(the next team of astřonauts will ex- 
amine it to get some idea of how long 
the plastic can survive in the sun’s sear- 
ing ultraviolet rays). “Gosh-darn stuff 
is hard to handle out here," groused 
Conrad, avoiding some of the more 
earthy language he used earlier in the 
flight. Finally, as his pulse climbed to 
150 beats a minute, he exclaimed: “I 
got it! I got it!" 

Before leaving their home in the 
sky, the astronauts did some space age 
housework. They sprayed disinfectant 
around Skylab’s living quarters, turned 
off unnecessary lights and fans, halted 
the flow of fresh air into the orbital 
workshop, depressurized the airlock, 
closed off the hatch behind them, and 
then boarded their Apollo command 
ship for the trip home. That left Skylab 
shipshape for the next crew of astro- 
nauts, who are scheduled to enter it late 
July to begin a 56-day stay in space. 


Tragedy Under the Sea 


It was scheduled to be a routine mis- 
sion, a dive of about an hour’s duration 
in only a few hundred feet of water off 
Key West, Fla. The 23-ft.-long submer- 
sible, designed by famed Inventor- 
Oceanographer Edwin A. Link—whose 
son, E. Clayton Link, 31, was one of 
the four men on board—seemed more 
than equal to the task. Since it began op- 
erating as an oceanographic research 
vessel for the Smithsonian Institution 
two years ago, Sea-Link* had easily 
plunged to depths of 1,000 ft. Last week, 
as the minisub maneuvered in swift cur- 
rents of the Gulf Stream, routine turned 
abruptly into tragedy. _ 

Sea-Link was checking and collect- 
ing fish traps near the wreckage of an 
old Navy destroyer, the Fred T. Berry. 
The ship had been scuttled last year to 
create a man-made reef that would en- 
courage marine growth, and Sea-Link 
was trying to determine how successful 
the project had been. Suddenly, Sea- 
Link’s crew heard the harsh, rasping 
sound of metal rubbing against metal. 
Apparently pushed off course by an d 
expectedly strong current, the su ba 
become ensnarled in cables and other 

i ors, New Jersey Drug Mag- 
Aa I Ud and Designer Link. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruk 
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hung up,” radioed Sea-Link’s pilot Ar- 
chibald (“Jock”) Menzies, 30, who tried 
futilely to work the sub free with its six 
little electric propulsion motors. 

Big Junkyard. As a flotilla of res- 
cue ships hurried to the scene, 15 miles 
southeast of Key West, Sea-Link’s crew- 
men were told to exert themselves as lit- 

А tle as possible in order to conserve ох- 
ygen. The crew could do little else. At 
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would learn to perform Under pressure 
Johnny took on all comers on the put- 
ting green for up to 25€ per hole. Slim 
as a seven iron, he also had to learn to 
make up in accuracy. what he lacked in 
power. The tighter the fairways and the 
smaller the greens, the better little John- 
ny would do against bigger boys. 
Positive Thought. Still, Larry Mil- 
ler was not satisfied. He installed a 
blackboard at home and wrote out a dai- 
ly training program for the boy. Each 
evening Johnny dutifully checked the 
blackboard and then performed the pre- 
scribed number of bar-bell exercises, 
push-ups and basement practice shots 
before going to bed. To strengthen his 
wrists, he was given a small rubber ball 
to squeeze and carry with him at all 
times. At 15, Johnny was a wispy 5 ft. 2 
in., 110 Ibs., and needed all the muscle 
he could get. Two years later he was 10 
in. taller—strong and proficient enough 
to win the U.S.G.A. Junior Champion- 
ship. His goal, he said, was to play “as 
boldly as Arnold Palmer,” his hero. 
Johnny’s father, a devout Mormon, 


' was very proud of his son's zeal. He al- 


ways told Johnny that playing winning 
golf was like climbing a mountain. "It's 
easy to climb halfway,” the father said, 
*but that is just the beginning. You must 
learn to never think negative. You can 
become a professional, but if you want 
to become а champion, you are going 
to have to do more." Johnny did. In 
1966, when he was 19, Johnny signed 
up as a caddie for the U.S. Open which 
was held in San Francisco. Then, think- 
ing positively, he entered the tourna- 
ment as an amateur and not only qual- 
ified but finished in a tie for eighth place. 
Two years later Johnny dropped out of 
Brigham Young University to turn pro- 
fessional. “А college degree," Johnny 
said, *is not going to help you sink those 
two-footers." 

Then Johnny began his long climb 
up the rest of the mountain. He al- 
most reached the summit in the 1971 
Masters when he came from behind 
to take a two-stroke lead, with only 
three holes remaining. Then he choked 
up thinking about how pleased his fa- 
ther would be if he won; he bogeyed 
the last two holes to lose by two strokes. 
In 1972, Johnny had enough close fin- 
ishes to win $99,348 and a reputation 
as the brightest of the ascending golf 
stars. Johnny looked the role, a lean 
(6 ft. 2% in., 170 Ibs.) golden boy with 
long corn-silk locks. He had a pretty 
wife and two handsome children. He 
sported a flashy wardrobe, drove a Ford 
Thunderbird and started golf camps 
in Utah and Scotland. His golf swing 
was solid— the best on the tour, said 
Jack Nicklaus. ' 

Father's Faith. Johnny was, у aet 

ight shooter in every way. An et- 
ab in ane Mormon Church, he did not 
smoke, drink, overeat or stay UP late 
(and still doesn’t today). His lone pas- 
sion besides golf was fishing and his idea 
of a hot time was shooting pool with 
Spiro Agnew at Frank Sinatra’s place 
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in Palm Springs. “There’s really noth- 
ing wrong with messing around,” John- 
ny said, “if that’s what you like. But if 
you don’t do it, you certainly have the 
advantage.” He insisted that his attitude 
was as positive as ever and that he nev- 
er felt pushed. “Dad really drove me,” 
he said. “He was determined to make 
me a pro golfer. But I didn’t mind. In 
fact, I loved every minute of it.” 

But Johnny was still a comer who 
seemed never quite to arrive. He need- 
ed a tough major tournament, a nar- 
row demanding course to test his dead- 
ly accurate game—and prove his 
father’s faith. Johnny, 26, got his chance 
in 1973 at the U.S. Open in Oakmont, 
Pa. In a game that demands machine- 
like consistency, Johnny’s performance 
was as offbeat as it was unbeatable. Af- 
ter carding respectable scores of 71 and 
69, he skied to a horrendous 76 in the 
third round. Upset but not shattered, 
Johnny decided to “shoot the works, go 
for the flag, think birdie.” 

Normally, the Oakmont Country 
Club, a 6,92 1-yd. ogre of a course with 
slick greens, deep rough, and fairways 
as narrow as a bowling alley, lays low 
such high intentions. But Johnny played 
exceptionally well, putting like a pool 
shark and hitting his lofty drives as 
straight as the stretch of Pennsylvania 
Turnpike that bisects the course. Start- 
ing six strokes off the pace, Johnny over- 
took a dozen of the world’s top golfers 
with one of the most spectacular come- 
from-nowhere charges in the annals of 
golf. Scoring an incredible nine birdies 
in the first 15 holes, he won a one-stroke 
victory with a 63, the lowest single 
round ever recorded in the 78-year 
history of the Open. “It was the nicest 
Father's Day gift any man could ever re- 
ceive,” Johnny’s father said. 


U.S. OPEN CHAMPION JOHNNY MILLER 
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Let's take a trip in a trailer 

No need to come back at all . . . 

Let's leave our hut, dear, get out of 
our rut, dear 

Let's get away from it all. 


{ Millions of Americans take the ad- 
vice of that 32-year-old song seriously, 
striking out in neo-pioneer style, at- 
tempting to get as far from civilization 

. as possible. Backpacking and exploring 
rustic roads by trailer have become so 
popular (see box page 39) that the na- 
tonal parks are clogged. The Interior 


CAMPER-ARTIST IN WYOMING 
* In search of gregarious luxury. 


— — BDepartment has begun an experimental 
computerized reservation service so 
that people will be assured of a plot on 
which to lay their sleeping bags. 

There is also another, more com- 
fort-conscious breed of camper who dis- 
dains any real communing with nature. 
These refugees from city and suburb 
seek not spartan solitude but gregarious 
luxury—at reasonable prices. 

To meet that demand and to keep 
up with the rapidly expanding trailer 
subculture, a new vacation industry is 
taking shape. The sites are variously 

called destination resorts, luxury camp- 
sites, hotels without rooms, They cater 
to families owning "recreational vehi- 
cles"—trailers, campers, motor coaches 

— whose number is now increasing by 

25% a year. In 1961, 83,500 “rec vees” 

were sold; last year the number was 


| Roughing It the Easy Way 
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740,000. There are now some 6.5 mil- 
lion rec-vee families in the US. 

Just a few years ago, a trailer camp 
was typically a scruffy mom-and-pop 
parking lot, often in a small corner of 
nowhere. The type still exists. But the 
new sites: proliferating from California 
to Maine, as the following color pages 
show, are modern amusement centers 
in choice resort areas. On these spreads, 
hardship means going without a six- 
channel cable TV set or a phone hook- 
up—both of which are likely to be avail- 
able for a small fee. Such basics as 
running water, electricity and sewage 
lines are taken for granted; athletic fa- 
cilities and organized social activities 
are common. Says Maxine Bessemer, 
who owns a motor home and lot on 
Florida’s Nettles Island, the largest 
commercial campground in the coun- 
try: “I don’t know what you'd call this, 
but it isn’t camping.” 

Mobile Retirement. What it is de- 
pends on who you are and what you 
want. For older people, trailers and de- 
luxe campsites provide a peripatetic re- 
tirement in which vistas can be changed 
by a few days’ drive to another camp- 
ground. For younger families on hol- 
iday, the camps offer constant amuse- 
ment for both parents and children 
without the high cost of restaurant eat- 
ing and hotel rooms. To many couples 
like the Bessemers, who travel only ten 
miles from their home in Jensen Beach 
with their two children, the resorts are 
a togetherness exercise. “I like to have 
the kids where I don't have to worry 
about them,” says Mrs. Bessemer. 

Nettles Island is one of five camps 
run by Outdoor Resorts of America. 
With its neatly manicured drives, Net- 
tles looks like a modern suburban de- 
velopment, except that the houses all 
have wheels. The parking sites are con- 
crete rectangles, each with a short drive- 
way, gate lamp, concrete table, bench- 

es and small lawn. From the trailers, 
plastic tubes stretch like umbilical cords 
into the underground sewage facilities, 

Space at Nettles Island can be rent- 
ed for $7.50 a day (the cable TV hook- 
P Es ar 

» Saunas and gym. Th 
30-ft.-by-60-ft. lots can be БО 10 
dominium style, for $7,000 ($14,000 for 
waterfront lots). Owners are assured of 
use of their plot when they want it and 
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{from Mount Horrid 


last few years, of course, some of the 
hardiness has been extracted even from 
backpacking. The awkward canvas 
knapsack has given way to nylon and 
aluminum contraptions. Miniature pro- 
pane stoves and freeze-dried foods 
—from stroganoff to Strawberry ice 
cream—can never be as romantic as 
honest campfires, canned beans and cof- 
fee.you brew yourself. 

Yet it is still hard work. When you 
pack your sleeping bag, foam mattress, 
tent, change of clothes, food and uten- 
sils, you end up carrying 40 lbs. or more. 
Lugging that load 15,miles a day in 
rough country is a guaranteed antidote 
to the dangers of the soft city life. 

You quickly establish a relationship 
with the woods. АП your senses are en- 
gaged. You stop to examine wildflowers 
and taste fresh cold water from a fast 
brook. You hear the forests noises 
—birds, rain hitting the leaves, a squir- 
rel or porcupine scurrying out of your 
path. 

Soon you get the feeling—an illu- 
sion, really—that you don't really need 
the luxuries of civilization, or its arbi- 
trary restraints. Once, backpacking 
along the John Muir Trail in Califor- 
nia’s Sierra Nevada, I left the path and 
bushwhacked across the high country 
for a day. It was a foolish idea. I was in- 
experienced, unsure of where I was 
heading, unprepared for bad weather. 
Climbing over huge boulders that an- 
cient glaciers had dropped like pebbles 
along the timber line, I became terri- 
fied. What if I broke a leg or got lost? 
Miles of wilderness surrounded me. 
When I finally found а trail, I discov- 
ered with it a fantastic sense of achieve- 


Few campers stay that long; there is al- 
ways someplace else to go. For some, 
keeping on the move is what it is all 
about. Foster Root, a retired salesman, 
sold his house in New Jersey and took 
to the road with his wife, "We're camp- 
ing 52 weeks a year,” he says, "until 
we decide where to live." 

The entertainment is more homey 
and the style more spacious in Butter- 
field Country, an 8,000-acre resort area 
51 miles northeast of San Diego. 
Throughout the mesas of the Palomar 
Mountains are sprinkled Butterfield’s 
475 campsites. A $5 rental fee gets a 
standard site with water and electricity. 
For oak trees and a sewage hook-up, 
the fee runs $2 more. The park attempts 
to re-create the spirit of the Butterfield 
stagecoach days with havigas an old- 

ioned swimming hole, 
Ко and country-music shows, The 
focal point is an old Wild West Ше; 
on Sunday, church services зген е їп 
the Jemu saloon, with the ob Eo 
nude paintings over the bar turned to- 
ward the wal = qoc eens 
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community- 


ment. One to one with the high coun- 
try. I had held my own. 

Such exhilaration must be difficult 
to come by in a $10,000 air-conditioned, 
carpeted "recreation vehicle." Yet such 
moments are within the reach of almost 
anyone. No special skill or experience 
is necessary. Well-marked hiking routes 
have been hacked out all over the coun- 
try. Many are like the Long Trail, which 
runs 262 miles through Vermont from 
Canada to Massachusetts, where you 
can even find primitive shelters every 
six miles or so—just in case you forget 
how to raise your tent properly. An in- 
vestment of $150 or so will buy all the 
gear you need. Clearly it is the last great 
vacation bargain. 


DAVIO HUME KENNERLY 
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Most of the Butterfield campers 
come from the Los Angeles and San 
Diego areas; some, like the Robert Tem- 
pletons and Dan Kivettes of nearby Yu- _ 
caipa, arrive as two-family groups. 
While the husbands are off deep-sea 
fishing in the Pacific 25 miles away, the 
children can be riding on a bike trail 
and the wives taking a stroll in the 
woods. "We keep the camper stocked 
so we can take off on 30 minutes’ no- 
tice," says Donna Templeton. 

The Knowledge that it is easy to 
move on quickly seems a large part of 
camping's allure, but the mood is am- 
bivalent. Some campers put up little 
name plates or other signs as a kind of 
personal brand on their sites, They wani 

_to get away from home, but they tru 
dle so much paraphernalia, from Ki 
en appliances to bicycles, that li 
“the road is not really too different.” 
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Hard-Nosed About Hard-Core 


When the Justices of the Supreme Court 
sat down to consider their current har- 
vest of pornography cases, they found 
themselves in rare and unanimous 
agreement on one point: the procedures 


then in effect for handling the problem . 


were a hopeless failure. Thus they con- 
cluded that the entire legal definition 
of obscenity had to be re-examined. Jus- 
tice William Brennan, chief architect of 
the court's gradual course toward lib- 
eralization, argued urgently that virtu- 
ally all pornography bans should be 
scrapped as constitutionally unwork- 
able. With no less force, Chief Justice 
Warren Burger spoke in favor of strict- 
er standards, “more concrete than those 
in the past.” Last week, in a decision 
that ‘could drastically clamp down on 
the so-called sexual explosion in 0.5. 
art and entertainment and, perhaps 
more important, turn loose the forces 
of puritanical repression, the court 
backed Burger's call for curtailment. 

The other three Nixon nominees 
and Byron White joined the Chief Jus- 
tice in a new test for pornography. It is 
now constitutional, said Burger, for 
states to ban any “works which, taken 
as a whole, appeal to the prurient in- 
terest in sex, which portray sexual con- 
duct in a patently offensive way, and 
which, taken as a whole, do not have se- 
rious literary, artistic, political or sci- 
entific value.” 

The last part contains the significant 
shift. Previously a work had to be “ut- 


terly without redeeming social value.” 
Now to be considered obscene it must 
fail to rate as a "serious" entrant in the 
marketplace of ideas. 

Burger was not troubled by the ar- 
gument that because no one has proved 
pornography harmful, states have no 
right to prohibit it. * Although there is 
no conclusive proof of a connection be- 
tween antisocial behavior and obscene 
material" said Burger, a legislature 
“could quite reasonably determine that 
such a connection does or might exist.” 
Obscenity, Burger added, has never 
been protected by the First Amend- 
ment. Thus there is no constitutional 
problem—which leaves states free to 
protect “the quality of life and the to- 
tal community environment, the tone 
of commerce in the great city cen- 
ters and, possibly, the public safety 
itself.” 

The Chief Justice did concede that 
many current state statutes are so 
vaguely drawn that they do not give 
clear notice of what is banned. The 
court, therefore, was careful to tough- 
én the standards for anti-obscenity laws 
in an effort to prevent imprecise or over- 
ly extensive statutory language. Only 
“works which depict or describe sexual 
conduct” can be outlawed, said the 
court, and that conduct “must be spe- 
cifically defined by state law.” 

Though legal experts maintained 
that careful study and even new test 
cases are needed before the effects of 
the decision will become fully clear, the 
impact seemed all too obvious to some 
sellers of hard-core pornography— 
against whom the decision was specif- 
ically aimed. In New York, Washington, 
Los Angeles and other cities, "porn 
Shop" operators almost immediately 
yanked some of their more blatantly 
sexual material off shelves and display 
cases. In addition, New York police 
learned that operators of live sex shows 
planned to require performers to wear 
G strings, and that many “adult” movie- 
house owners were about t d 
quick switch to sake a 

more soft-core fare. 
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“The hard-core Industry i 
up,” said Dave Friedma 
the Adult Film Association of Am 
an organization of X-rated movi 
ducers. “The court ruling is a lot 
far-reaching than any of us expedi 
New Tactic. Indeed, it may rj" 
further than even some pornog p? 
reformers expected. In Utah, whi 
one of the nation's toughest an 
scenity laws, officials felt ий 
bolstered by the new ruling to ann | 
that any attempt to show Last ] 
in Paris, which had been ѕсһейі 01у 
open in Salt Lake City, would resi tis of di 
arrests and the confiscation of the “ound 
“It will never be shown here witho 
dergoing lots of prosecution,” prot 
Deputy Attorney General Robert 
sen. Last Tango's explicit sex si 
have, in fact, ше enone | 
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Шош doubted that even the 0 E 
strictest members meant to bI | ly | 
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terial. Robert Bernstein, 
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Те! 5 offered In adults-only 
shows. Said Burger: “Conduct that the 
state police power can prohibit on a 
public street does not become automat- 
ically protected by the Constitution 
merely because the conduct is moved 
to a bar or ‘live’ theater stage, any more 
than a ‘live’ performance of a man and 
woman locked in a sexual embrace at 
high noon in Times Square is protected 
by the Constitution because they simul- 
taneously engage in a valid political di- 
alogue.” California Attorney David 
Brown, whose firm has defended nu- 
merous obscenity cases, noted that 
Burger had thus “flatly rejected” the 
contention that the Government has no 
interest in telling adults what they can 
see or read—his “principal argument” 
in the past when defending clients 
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free and robust exchange of ideas and 
political debate with commercial ex- 
ploitation of obscene material demeans 
... the First Amendment and its high 
purposes in the historic struggle for 
freedom.” Courts can distinguish be- 
tween ideas and exploitation. “One can 
concede that the ‘sexual revolution’ of 
recent years may have had useful by- 
products in striking layers of prudery 
from a subject long irrationally kept 
from needed ventilation.” But that 
should not prevent “regulation of pa- 
tently offensive ‘hard-core’ materials.” 

Fora manso careful to tell the states 
to be precise in drawing up their laws 
on sexual conduct, Burger was remark- 
ably imprecise in his own definition. 
Sexual conduct can, in his view, include 
“patently offensive representations or 
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Unanimous agreement that procedures were failures. 


charged with pornography violations. 
The only liberal rule left untouched by 
the court is that individuals may have 
anything, however filthy, in their own 
homes for private use. эб 
The court’s dissenting minority 
freely conceded that the prior attempts 
to establish limits to pornography had 
failed miserably. “After 15 years of ex- 
perimentation and debate,” said Wil- 
liam Brennan, “I am reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that none of the avail- 
able formulas” are acceptable. He fa- 
vored dropping all prohibitions except 
those to protect juveniles and adults 
who wish to avoid smut. As a result he 
opposed the Chief Justice's new effort 
at definition. “Even a legitimate, sharp- 
ly focused state concern for the moral- 
ity of the community,” he said, “сап- 
not justify an assault on the 
protections of the First Amendment, 
which guarantees freedom of speech 
and the press. Justice William Douglas 
agreed. The new definition, he said, 
“would make it poss ble to ban any pa- 
per or any journal or magaziRe in some 
ighted place.” і 3 
baniek cn aside dissenting at- 
tempts to “sound the alarm of repres- 
sion.” Actually, he said, “to equate the 
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descriptions of masturbation, excretory 
functions, and lewd exhibition of the 
genitals” as well as “ultimate sexual 
acts, normal or perverted.” But “patent- 
ly offensive” by whose standards? 

What about the sort of unabashed 
nudity and uninhibited sexual discus- 
sion that is the staple of such success- 
ful magazines as Playboy and Pent- 
house? It may well have to be toned 
down. In any case, moststates will prob- 
ably have to redraft their laws, since ex- 
isting statutes now tend to be so prud- 
ish that they do not actually define what 
they are forbidding. 

It is, in fact, unlikely that the court 
itself can rest on its current decision for 
long. The Burger opinion has created 
new ambiguities in the law that can only 
be resolved by fresh appeals, many of 
which will probably grow out of pros- 
ecutions encouraged by last week’s 
tough rulings. In allowing states great- 
er freedom to protect their “quality о: 
life” by cracking down on porno, 1 
the court, in effect, billed its decisi 
the latest antipollution law. It ma; 
find, as have surprised environmen! 
ists, that strict regulations of pollution 
in one form can quickly increase its dan- 
ger in other forms. cte 
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Slowdown on Research 


It may sound dramatic to say SO, 
but today, lights are going out tn lab- 
oratories in many parts of America. 


Dr. Arthur Kornberg, Nobel laure- 
ate and Stanford University professor 
of biochemistry, who made that gloomy 
statement in March before the House 
Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Environment, was not exaggerating. In 
its proposed budget for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has drastically cut federal sup- 
port for research projects, medical 
schools and hospitals. As a result, many 
doctors and scientists fear that Amer- 
ican medical research—long pre-emi- 
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in the Administration's new budget. In 
1972 this "investigator-initiated re- 
search got $564.3 million; next year the 
amount proposed will actually increase 
slightly—to $582.8 million. But many 
doctors feel that the figures mask an 
alarming change in direction that will 
have a long-range effect. The Admin- 
istration is actually budgeting $460.6 
million for continued funding of re- 
search already under way; the $122.2 
million that is left for new research proj- 
ects is $85 million less than in 1972. 
As a result of that reduction, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute's allocation for 
new research isbeing chopped from $32 
million to $24 million. 

The alarm has also been sounded 
at the nation's medical schools, which 
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A serious threat to American medical pre-eminence. 


nent in the world—could be severely 
hobbled and perhaps set back by as 
much as a decade. ] 

If the budget proposals are ap- 
proved, the ax will fall on a wide range 
of medical institutions and programs. 
.* Two years ago, for example, the Na- 

tional Institute of General Medical Sci- 
ences, which supports a variety of proj- 
ects in the field of genetics, had a budget 
of $28.3 million for new research 
grants; next year it will get $5,000,000. 
General research support grants, ad- 
_ ministered by the National Institutes of 
Health's Division of Research Resourc- 
es, have been cut from $55.2 million to 
$17 million. Research fellowships and 
training grants, essential to the training 
of medical researchers and instructors, 
are being phased out completely. Al- 
though funds for training totaled $185.5 
million in fiscal 1972, the Administra- 
tion is asking for only $125.9 million 
next year, all of it to honor commit- 
ments already made. Once those now re- 
ceiving fellowships complete their 
_ courses, the program will end. 
On the face of it, the funds for ba- 
research seem to have held their own 


count on the Government for almost 
50% of their operating budgets; in the 
new budget, they will get 15% less mon- 
ey next fiscal year than this, and 25% 
less than they had hoped for. The Uni- 
versity of Washington's medical ‘school, 
for one, stands to lose at least $7,000,- 
000 in federal grants. As a result, it is 
cutting back on its training of nurses 
and pharmacists, and may lose 100 fac- 
ulty members. The University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Medicine plans to 
increase tuition by 6%, even though 
more than half of its student body now 
needs financial assistance to get through 
school. A study by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges predicts 
that U.S. medical schools may have to 
салаа a Many as 1,400 faculty 
embers unless additi 
даре dditional funds be- 
Cuts in research funds will als 
a direct effect on patient care е 
communities. The University of Michi. 
gan, which will lose $700,000 in general 
research grants, is terminating a re- 
search project that has Provided drug 
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Making It in Munich 


Her career, observes Actress C arrie 
Nye, has been “obscure enough. to be 
considered practically invisible, gener- 
ally involving Ibsen plays in converted 
pizza parlors, Euripides revivals in con- 
demned bowling alleys and many happy 
hours at Channel 13 [New York's pub- 
lic television station|." So, despite her 
extensive stage experience on and off- 
Broadway, including a Tony nomina- 
tion performance in Half a Sixpence, 
she was somewhat surprised last fall 
when she was asked to appear in two 
movies for TV with Superstars Eliza- 
beth Taylor and Richard Burton. The 


tall, or at least he was when we began. 

Why did I go? Why, indeed. Wild 
stallions couldn't have stopped me. 
Urged on by family, friends true and 
false, agents, a sense of the grotesque 
and a positively overwhelming curios- 
ity, I went to Munich. 

My introduction to the Stars was de- 
layed somewhat by Madame Gisele. 
Somehow my 100 Ibs. had been trans- 
lated into roughly 1,000, and Madame 
Gisele had designed accordingly. The 
problem was eventually solved by wear- 
ing the roomy creation backwards in 
an attempt to conceal several miles of 
mournfully trailing crepe de Chine. 

Eventually my presence was re- 
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"| am old and gray and incredibly gifted!” 


movies, a matched set of thudding di- 
sasters coyly entitled Divorce His and 
Divorce Hers, were shown on ABC 
Feb. 6 and 7 and, incredibly, are being 
rebroadcast this week. Now back in 
New York with her husband Dick Cav- 
ett, Nye offers the following memoir of 
her disconcerting brush with movie- 
making, Burton-Taylor style: 


I was, as Mrs. Onassis’ cook and oth- 
ers who rat on their benefactors phrase 
it, in their employ. An unidentified par- 
ty, demonstrably in his cups, had called 
from Zagreb, and in hushed tones and 
cold blood invited me to be in a movie 
with Them. You know, Those Two. 

The voice from Zagreb tossed off a 
few bits of information: the two d 
were to be shot simultaneously. Al- 
though the action takes place in Rome, 
it would naturally be filmed in e 
My wardrobe was to be knitted up М 
someone known as Madame Gisele. 
Unreassuringly. the director in ү 
mand of all these forces ya n | я 
nian Pakistani who was 4 ft. l 


quired to do a smidgen of acting with 
the Male Star. With great dread, I was 
taken away in a Mercedes-Benz redo- 
lent of the high command and deliv- 
ered, in a manner usually associated 
with parcels, to Bavaria Platz Studios. 

My acting chore for the day was to 
be introduced to Himself and launch 
without further ado into a long, loud 
and boring scene during which I was to 
be 1) obstreperous, 2) a general nui- 
sance and 3) drunk as a billy goat. All 
went as anticipated except for one de- 
tail. The Star had beaten me to the 

unch. Or, if you will, the stirrup cup. 

And so ended the first day. 

AS a matter of record, so ended the 
second, third and fourth days. After a | 
spell, it became apparent that Mr. Bur- | 


ton did not do an awful lot of work — 


after lunch, апа Mrs. Taylor-Bur 
whom I had yet to clap eyes on, did 
generally arrive until about a 9 
of three in the afternoon. A 

tle moviettes were love 
somewhat mature love 

portant that the lover: 
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cameras at some point. So until al 
this was ironed out, the rest of us had 
quite-a bit of time on our hands. The 
problem of mutiny was solved in clas- 
sic movie fashion by issuing a daily call 
sheet. Examples from this extraordi- 
nary document: 10:00: Mr. Burton S car 
arrives hotel. 10:15: Mr. Burton's car 
leaves hotel. 10:40-10:45: Mr. Burton 
gets out of car... etc. А 

Epic Cases. After a while, we be- 
gan to be invited to luncheon chez Bur- 
ton. I can only assume this was intend- 
ed as a kindness, an admirable act of 
noblesse oblige. Mrs. Burton was a 
charming and gracious hostess, and 
Mr. Burton, if a bit expansive at times, 
did his best to make us all feel right at 
home, except during a rather murky in- 
cident somewhere between the hors 
d'oeuvres and the fish course, when it 
appeared that either my wrist or my 
neck was going to be snapped by the 
host. I am still mystified as to my trans- 
gression, but Mr. Burton's reputation as 
a lady killer took on for the moment a 
rather sinister hue. 

What was actually eaten, if any- 
thing, at these cozy impromptus for 
twelve (most of whom are in the Bur- 
tons permanent employ, as opposed to 
us temporary help) is lost to memory. 
What was imbibed will be permanently 
inscribed on my liver for the rest of my 
days. There was a goodly amount of 
joshing about who drank the most Jack 
Daniel's, or tequila, or Jack Daniel's 
with tequila, or vodka and champagne, 
or Sterno and Scotch, and in just which 
European capital, South American port 
or Balkan satellite these epic cases of al- 
coho] poisoning took place. All this 
good fun would be punctuated by phone 
calls from the anguished director to in- 
quire when, if ever, work could be re- 
sumed. Mr. Burton could generally be 
relied upon to knock off work early, usu- 
ally with a magnificent display of tem- 

‚ рег, foot stamping, and a few exit lines 
delivered in the finest St. Crispin's Day 
style. My favorite was “1 am old and 
gray and incredibly gifted!" 

Both Bs had a genius for delivering 
breath-stopping statements. One day 
Mr. Burton said to me: “You know my 
wife—my wife Elizabeth [in case her 
identity had not come to my attention] 
—is the most beautiful woman in the 
world.” 1 wisely decided a firm yes 
would cover that one nicely. He also 
volunteered the information that he 
could read an entire book every day. 
He didn't say he actually did, just that 
he could if he wanted to. Fortunately, 
no reply was needed, for at that mo- 
ment I trod heavily on either a beer can 
or one of the old Dom Pérignon bottles 
that were usually kicking around un- 
derfoot. My wounded toe was promptly 

dealt with in a manner that in addition 
to:being exquisite for its agony was im- 
pressive for its style. A bottle of Na- 
poleon brandy of priceless pedigree was 
poured over the toe, the floor and the an- 

kles of several dress extras. 
I am told every brush with the great 
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poignant moments, proving that they 
are just folks after all. My experience 
seemed notably lacking, though there 
was one that might qualify. While 
à deux with Mrs. Taylor-Burton and a 
beaker of champagne, she remarked 
that Richard often considered returning 
to Oxford to become a simple don. This 
was said with great sincerity and a 
straight face. Which—since the lady 
was at the time wearing a stupefying 
wig made from the scalps of at least 
nine healthy Italians and a frock cost- 
ing upwards of $5,000—gave me a poi- 
gnant vision of donnish simplicity. - 

Just as I was considering building a 
home in Austria and putting in some an- 
nuals, our chores finally came to an end. 
Four weeks and umpteen transatlantic 
phone calls after it began, I returned 
home—richer, thinner, sporting a ve- 
neer of Weltschmerz and the ability to 
do a staggering imitation of R. Burton, 
which is pretty effective, if not partic- 
ularly useful. 


Viewpoint: 
No Time for Partisans 


“The news media should never cre- 
ate news, it should only cover news ... 
Take all these cameras out of here ... 
do that within 15 minutes and this 
crowd would peter out." 

The speaker is a delegate to last 
summer’s Republican National Con- 
vention, nervously eying a group of 
weird-looking youths assembled to 
taunt him and his fellows at the entrance 
to the Miami Beach auditorium. The lis- 
teners are a cinéma vérité team from 
CBS News, working on a stylish docu- 
mentary about how one aspect of 
the big story—the hippie-yippie-zippie 
street demonstrations—was covered by 
their colleagues. 

Unfortunately for Producer-Re- 
porter John Sharnik, this story within 
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The trick is to cover, not create. 
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any real intention of moving out of 
Vatican. And in any case, he has ae 
claim у шул. 
alm uthority on matters 

of faith and morals, which many Prot- 
estant and Orthodox ecumenists consid- 
er a far greater obstacle to unification 
than the Pope's choice of homes. 

Moreover, the Vatican conveniently 
provided an example of how such au- 
thority can Operate within the church. 
While Javierre’s report was circulating, 
the Sacred Congregation for Bishops is- 
sued a stern, 250-page directive to the 
3,200 bishops of the church, It set forth 
stiff new standards for a bishop’s life- 
style (he should be "internally and ex- 
ternally poor"; his house should be 
"modest") and cautioned bishops to 
avoid "authoritarianism" and to respect 
"liberty of opinion." But it left little 
room for dissenting opinion from bish- 
ops themselves. Their duty is to be 
"tuned in with the church." They should 
"exercise great caution" in discussing 
publicly the problems of the church, 
"even if urgent, still very complicated 
and difficult.” Otherwise, the document 
warned, a bishop's statements could be 
reported widely, especially if they were 
“in contrast with the common opinion 
of the Pope and the [other] bishops" 
—in other words, if they made news. 

Even as the directive came down, 
the Vatican was still reverberating from 
a 10,000-word blast recently issued by 
Dom Giovanni Franzoni, abbot of the 
famous Benedictine monastery of St. 
Paul's Outside the Walls in Rome. Dom 
Giovanni, who is also a bishop, distrib- 
uted his angry document, entitled "The 
Earth Is God's," to journalists at the 
June meeting of Italy’s bishops in Vat- 
ican City. In it, he charged that the 
church is involved in “capitalistic ex- 
ploitations at the economic, social and 
ideological levels." As one effort to re- 
verse that alliance, Dom Giovanni an- 
nounced, he intends to leave his mon- 
astery—but not his capacity as a bishop 
—to labor among the impoverished 
shack dwellers of Rome's peripheral 
shantytowns— the new desert, which 
we must make fruitful." 


Greece's Other Coup 


Through the centuries, the Ortho- 
dox Church of Greece has learned to 
live with many kinds of political pow- 


‘er. So when the monarchy was abol- 


ished in June, Archbishop léronymos 
of Athens, for 18 years a chaplain at 
the royal palace, dutifully sent his bish- 
ops an order to eliminate prayers for 
the royal family from all church se 
vices. Such outward meekness Bis 
masked considerable turmoil of ang er 
kind—a struggle over power and reform 
within the bishops own ranks. T Ae 
When the junta of парола a y 
i ower 1 
colonels гы Ен d Gurukul Кароў 


MEGALECONOMOU 


' 
ATHENS’ ARCHBISHOP IERONYMOS 
"You are afraid of the light!" 


1967, they promised, with characteristic 
fervor, a regime of “Christian reform 
and purity.” At the time, few things in 
Greece seemed to need reform and pu- 
rity more than the Greek Orthodox 
Church itself, which encompasses—at 
least nominally—97% of the popula- 
tion. Churches, schools and chaplain- 
cies were some 3,000 priests short. The 
available ones, most of whom had ney- 
er gone past the sixth grade, were paid 
as little as $33 a month. The conser- 
vative and antiquated hierarchy—most 
bishops were over 70—paid little atten- 
tion to either social ills or the disaffect- 
ed young. In addition, some of the sup- 
posedly celibate bishops had been 
named in scandals involving sexual mis- 
conduct as well as gambling. 

То remedy all this, the colonels oust- 
ed Chrysostomos, Primate of Greece, 
by applying a retirement age of 80 to 
the Archbishop (Chrysostomos was 87). 
In his place as Archbishop of Athens 
they installed Palace Chaplain Ierony- 
mos Kotsonis, a gray-bearded stripling 
then 61. A professor of canon law and 
author of more than 90 published 
works, leronymos started out with all 
the zeal of a theologian newly armed 
with power. He ordered special drives 
to aid the poor and sick, revamped the 
church welfare system, rented hundreds 
of “homes of tranquillity” for the aged. 
He raised clerical salaries substantially. 
He drafted a new charter for the church 
that set 72 as the retirement age for 
bishops, broadened participation by the 


laity, and gave the church more respon- 


sibility for religious education, which 
has tong been shared with the state. 
Impressive as they were, leronymos' 
aggressive reforms still had a dictatorial 
side. He got the government to autho- 
rize kangaroo courts in which clergy- 
men could be dismissed simply for hav- 
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ing a bad reputation, and on the basis 
of hearsay evidence alone. The fate of 
anaccused churchman, leronymos him- 
self admitted, depended not on wheth- 
er the charges were true or false but on 
"the effect that these charges have on a 
reputation." leronymos got rid of two 
bishops by trial and forced seven more 
to resign under threat of prosecution. 
He-went after not only bishops reputed 
to be immoral but also those who crit- 
icized him and his policies. Е 

His harsh tactics caught up with ler- 
onymos last November, when the full 
Greek church hierarchy met for the first 
time since 1969. At issue was the se- 
lection of a new ten-member Synod to 
run the church. Among the obscure 
complexities of the Greek Orthodox 
Church is the fact that just over half of 
it owes obedience solely to the Church 
of Greece. The rest, some 33 dioceses 
in the *new lands" of northern Greece, 
which the Greeks won from the Turks 
more than a half-century ago, still owes 
a residual loyalty to the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, Demetrios I. 
Following tradition, Demetrios wanted 
the usual quota of Northern represen- 
tatives in the Synod, picked on the basis 
of seniority. Instead, leronymos engi- 
neered the election of younger “men of 
merit” who backed his own policies, and 
he ignored geographical criteria for dis- 
tributing Synod seats. 

Canon Law. leronymos' effort to 
pack the Synod provoked a counterat- 
tack. Bishop Ambrosios, Metropolitan 
of Eleutheroupolis, called Jeronymos a 
despot; the Primate thereupon suspend- 
ed Ambrosios for three days. “You are 
violating canon law, Your Beatitude!" 
cried Ambrosios. “You are afraid of the 
light, Your Beatitude!" 

His Beatitude retired to his native is- 
land of Tínos for rest and contempla- 
tion after the protracted arguments. 
Upon returning, he announced to the 
Synod that, "after much thought and 
prayer," he was resigning. The Synod re- 
jected his resignation, just as leronymos 
had apparently expected. What he did 
not expect was that dissident bishops 
would go to court and, on a technical- 
ity, get the whole 'Synod declared ille- 
gal. The bishops thereupon elected a 
new Synod in May. It went back to the 
old geographical arrangements and re- 
duced Jeronymos’ supporters to a mi- 
nority of three out of ten. 

For the time being, at least, that ap- 
pears to settle the matter, putting an 
end to leronymos' autocratic rule and 
restoring the antique system of checks 
and balances that has kept power in the 
Greek Church divided among an epis- 
copal oligarchy. Though a few of ler- 
onymos’ supporters have asked a Greek 
court to declare the second Synod il- 

legal, they stand little chance of suc- 
cess. Moderates now hope that the 
Church of Greece can get back to con- 
structive work, which progresses slow- 
ly enough in the best of times and has 
been all but paralyzed since last year 
by the internecine warfare. 
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The Garbage God 


Set in the arid plains of western 
Texas. the small city of Odessa (pop. 
79,000) was built for one reason: ex- 
ploitation of the immense oil deposits 
that lie around it. But today's riches dis- 
guise tomorrow's problem. The oil, re- 
serves will run out in 15 to 20 years 
—and then what? The town has no other 
industry, and the surrounding land is 
too poor to support large-scale cattle 
ranching, much less farming. 

Yet Odessa need not become a ghost 
town. At leas} that is what Dr. Geof- 
{теу Stanford says. A blithe, British- 


LIVE 


DR. STANFORD IN HIS HOUSTON HOME 
No element of sham or sin. 


born M.D. who conducts research and 
teaches at the University of: Texas 
School of Public Health, he- insists 
that Odessa can build a new prosperity 
on-an unlikely foundation—its own 
wastes. З 
The key to Stanford's plan is the cel- 
lulose in wastepaper and grass clippings 
Although cellulose is indigestible for 
man, it is the basic diet of micro- 
organisms that can trigger a natural se- 
quence of soil enrichment. Stanford 
Proposes to plow cellulose-containing 
material in garbage into the desert soil 
Next, he would fertilize it with "sludge. 9 
a purified end product of sewage treat- 
ment that looks like gruel, smells like 
tar and is loaded with nutrients Usin 
alittle Sewage Water for irrigation Sin: 
ford says, will then turn the desert into 
а vast garden, His theory makes em- 
п! Sense to scientists. and to 
es cu Who believe him even when 
he thapsodizes about Sunday strolls 
rogh the city’s future “forests.” 
edi е Odessa project will sta) 
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qno of NEW CHICAGO COMPLEX SHOWS TRANSIT SYSTEM BUILT INTO SECOND STORY OF APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


ntowns in the U.S. At a 
corporations are fleeing oth- 
Ja for the suburbs, big Chicago 
а fil ve not К 
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gabad strengthening its economic 
kini тї alone save a city. Help is 
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of railyards between the Loop and Lake 
Michigan are already being developed. 
There, the Illinois Center Corp. is build- 
ing $1.5 billion worth of offices, apart- 
ments and parking garages and hotels. 
Important as an extension of the busi- 
ness district, the project also upgrades 
the city with good architecture (build- 
ings by Mies van der Rohe) and good 
urban design (pedestrian malls, plazas). 
It uses two levels of underground streets 
to separate trucks and autos from pe- 
destrians, who will have the normal 
street level largely for themselves. 

The most dramatic part of Chi- 
cago 21—really the key element in its 
challenge to the suburbs—goes even 
farther. It is an immense "new town in- 
town" designed for 120,000 residents. 
Located on 600 acres of abandoned 
railyards between the Loop and the 
Chicago River, the town will be com- 
plete with shops. recreational facilities 
and, most important, good schools. The 
planners see another potential asset in 
the river, which, with a cleanup, can 
be made as attractive as the lakefront. 

The South Loop new town itself 
promises to be handsome and efficient. 
It will rise in phases, each consisting 
of a “superblock” of up to 16 acres 
and containing as many as 3,000 dwell- 
ing units. The buildings may be ter- 
race apartments, set In a step-back ar- 
rangement so that the roof of one 
apartment forms the terrace of the one 
above. To get residents to work or to 
shops, а subway line will run under 
the town, with another transit system 
(moving sidewalks or gondola cars) 
connecting the second floor of all the 
POR ‘Chicago 21 plan also provides 
for massive improvements 10 existing 
low-income communities. The planners 


urge an-end to public housing. feeling 
that home owners 


hip is vital E city 

. Beyond that, parks and new 
Pe wil be added ori ma 
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and Chinatown will be reoriented to- 
ward the Chicago River. For the run- 
down Cabrini Green area they rec- 
ommend new housing, job training 
centers and mass transit to allow res- 
idents to travel to work without hav- 
ing to own a car. 

In fact, the entire plan emphatically 
downplays the automobile. It includes 
no new superhighways or highway in- 
terchanges. "Nothing destroys the com- 
munity fabric, the neighborhood focus, 
more than highways," says Harold Jen- 
sen of Illinois Center Corp. Instead, a 
feeder subway line will be built, plus 
new parking lots at terminal points of 
mass transit lines. Traffic consultant 
Bob Maxman of Alan Vorhees & As- 
sociates explains: "We tried to give 
the city not to cars but back to the 
people.” 

The next step is for Chicago's peo- 
ple to respond to the plan in public hear- 
ings. Then the planners recommend 
that a limited-dividend company with 
public and private ownership be set 
up to hold land, coordinate the proj- 
ects and raise most of the seed money 
—all tasks beyond the scope of or- 
dinary developers. Initial funds could 
come from the sale of special revenue 
bonds. Later, income from completed 
projects could be used to underwrite 
more improvements elsewhere in the 
city. 

The real test, of course, is whether 
a rebuilt Chicago can lure suburbanites 
back into town. Real Estate Tycoon 
James С. Downs Jr., head of the Сеп- 
tral Area Committee, is optimistic: “We 
are shifting to an adult urban society. 
The birth rate is down, and people are 
not going to find it very attractivi 
more to make the commute from 
suburbs every day. We've also 
the threshold in the integration Баш! 
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New "Buy America" Policy 


More and more Americans have a for- 
eign boss in their future. Propelled by 
hopes of profit and fears of protection- 
ism, foreign firms are swallowing up 
American companies or forming their 
own U.S. subsidiaries to produce goods 
as diverse as turbines and carpets, choc- 
olate and steel. The tide of investment 
from overseas has been significantly 
quickened by the abysmal decline in 
U.S. stock prices, which enables dollar- 
Jaden European and Japanese business- 
men to pick up U.S. concerns at bar- 
gain rates. Of the corporations buying 
into America, Frank Sheaffer, the Com- 
merce Department's international in- 
vestment chief, says: "It is never going 
to be cheaper for them than it is now.” 
At present, about 580 overseas firms 
have direct investments in the U.S. that, 
on the basis of their book value, total 
roughly $15 billion; measured by their 
real market value, the businesses are 
worth much more. qnse holdings are 
still relatively small compared to the 
$90 billion worth of American prop- 
erties abroad, but the gap is slowly nar- 
rowing. Foreigners last year invested a 
record $1 billion in buying and build- 
ing businesses in the U.S., and this year 
the country seems to have been turned 
into a giant supermarket, with foreign 
buyers rushing in to buy corporations 
off the shelves. Notes Investment Bank- 
er Raphael W. Hodgson, vice president 
of Goldman, Sachs: "Last month there 
were seven tender offers for U.S. com- 
panies from England alone, and there 
is no reason why there will not be sey- 
еп тоге this month." 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco, a 


subsidiary of British-American Tobac- 
co Co., has all but wrapped up a deal 
to pay. $200 million for Manhattan- 
based Gimbel Brothers, one of the na- 
tion's oldest department store chains. 
Lloyds Bank of London plans to take 
over Los Angeles' First Western Bank 
& Trust Co. for $115 million. A battle 
has erupted between Norwegian Ship- 
ping Magnate Hilmar Reksten and Brit- 
ain's P & O Steam Navigation Co. over 
Texas-based Zapata Corp., a shipping, 
oil and real estate conglomerate. In the 
midst of Р & O's negotiations to buy Za- 
pata’s shipping subsidiary, Reksten 
weighed in two weeks ago with an of- 
fer of $200 million for control of the en- 
tire company—and the fight was on. 
Huge Market. Officials of Sweden’s 
Volvo are scouting the Chesapeake Bay 
area for a site to build an auto assem- 
bly plant. Liquifin, an Italian holding 
company, has made an offer of $19 mil- 
lion for control of Ronson, the appli- 
ance producer. British Land Со. is ne- 
gotiating a $153 million bid to take over 
Manhattan’s Uris Buildings Corp. 
Meanwhile, Japans YKK Zipper 
Co, has almost completed a $15 mil- 
lion factory in Macon, Ga., and to give 
It a touch of home the company will 
fill the grounds with 2,000 cherry trees 
Japanese Developer Tsuguto Kitano 
has bought Manhattan's Murray Hotel, 
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SIS AT PEARL COUNTRY CLUB OVERLOOKING PEARL HARBOR 


when Japan Air Lines initiated a $250 
round-trip package tour between Ja- 
pan and Honolulu, the annual nu b 
of Japanese visitors has jumped pou 
130,000 to 235,000. About 1246 of all 
the islands tourists are from Japan, 
and within five years, one-fourth are 
expected to be. Even a local pornog- 
raphy shop has signs in both English 
and Japanese. 

Residents whose income is tied to 
the tourist trade fear that they will be 
shut out by the new owners. Some Hon- 
olulu tourist officials complain that the 
Japanese are developing а "closed sys- 
tem" in which their countrymen fly 
J.A.L., use Japanese-owned hotels, bus- 
es, shops and restaurants, and Japanese 
tour guides. "American interests do not 
see a dollar's worth of business," says 
one official. The Japanese investors, 
however, deny this charge. 

When the Okai Land Corp. bought 
a public golf course in Honolulu, ru- 
mors circulated that the course was to 
go private—for Japanese tourists only. 
The new manager, Shozo Watanabe, de- 
nies this. As he told TIME Correspon- 
dent Leo Janos, “We are foreigners. We 
don’t want to make mistakes. Even if 
we thought something was better, if it 
wouldn’t seem better to local residents, 
we wouldn’t do it.” 

a 

Not everyone is upset about the sit- 
uation. George Kanahele,-a vice pres- 
ident of the Hawaii Corp., a financial 
conglomerate, says: "The Japanese in- 
vestors provide needed capital for a pe- 
rennially money-short economy, as well 
as jobs for our local labor and revenues 
for our hard-up government coffers.” 
For their part, the Japanese have been 
surprised by all the fuss. After discus- 
sions with a delegation of concerned 
Hawaiian businessmen in Tokyo, some 
of the Japanese investors agreed that 
they had to mix more with the Hawai- 
ians and become more involved in com- 
munity affairs and projects. - 

The criticism, however, is not wan- 
ing. The Hawaii Civic Association has 
condemned foreign purchases of real es- 
tate, Endorsing the association's Teso- 
lution, The Hawaiian League of Con- 
servation Voters declared: “No more 


Japanese syndicates.” 
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SHOPPING FOR GEMS IN MANHATTAN 


MERCHANDISING 


The Rising Cost of Luxury 


Anita Loos might well change her 
aphorism to “diamonds are an inves- 
tor’s best friend.” So are emeralds, sap- 
phires, rubies, and of course gold. Prices 
of these and other luxury goods have 
been rocketing as a result of dollar de- 
valuation and inflation-fired demand. 
Indeed many will continue to rise dur- 
ing the price freeze. Reason: most of 
these goods are imported, and retailers 
are allowed to tack on increases that 
they have to pay to their foreign 
suppliers. 

Wholesale prices of large. uncut Af- 
rican diamonds have increased more 
than 50% since just before the dollar 
was first devalued 18 months ago. In 
the past five weeks alone, prices have 
gone up 10%. The value of other pre- 
cious stones have had similar increases: 
At the retail level, heavy gold bracelets 
have risen no less than 100% and slim 
gold bands some 67% in the past year. 
A major reason is that prices of free- 
market gold have almost doubled since 
mid-1972, to $120 or more an ounce. 

With the dollar weak and the stock 
market struggling, Americans are wary 
of holding on to currency or investing 
in securities. Instead. some are caught 
up in an inflation-generated psychology 
of spending what they have on goods 
that seem better than money—and are 


putting their cash into gem stones, је _ 


elry and gold. The affluent are also: 
spending much for costly furs, with the” 
result that mink coat prices are up 20% 

this year. Meanwhile, the increasingly 

wealthy Europeans and Japanese are 

spending their newly enriched curren- 

cies on more and more luxury goods, 

adding further pressures to demand 

—and to prices. 
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PINTO MADE INTO "MINI MARK IV” 


AUTOS 


Compacts in High Gear 


Crowding the freeways, chug-a- 
lugging ever costlier gasoline, the stan- 
dard-sized (which is to say, huge) 0.5. 
car becomes a little less appropriate ev- 
ery day. Though new car sales generally 
have dipped about 20% below last 
year's totals for the past two ten-day pe- 
riods, compact and subcompact sales 
are up more than 20%. Latest figures 
show that their share of the U.S. market 
has increased from 22% only four years 
ago to 4096 now. Ford Motor Co. Chair- 
man Henry Ford predicts that small 
cars will soon take 5096 of the market. 

Six out of ten small cars selling in 

this country are made in the U.S., up 
from only four out of ten in 1969. De- 
mand is so heavy that some would-be 
buyers have to wait. Dealers report 
"that GM Vegas, American Motors 
Gremlins and Ford Pintos are in un- 
comfortably short supply. Chrysler's 
Duster, a somewhat larger compact, is 
also moving fast. 

— Buyers are adding many expensive 
- options that can almost double the price 
- of a $2.200 subcompact. The extras in- 

— clude “de-luxe” gas caps, fake wood- 
grain treatments for station wagons, air 
conditioning and more powerful (and 
gas-thirsty) engines. For $300, Custom- 
glass, Inc., of Costa Mesa, Calif., will 
even convert a Ford Pinto into a “Mini 
Mark IV” Continental by revamping its 
rear end and giving it a nose bob. Why 

go to all that bother to doll up a com- 
pact with all the frills? Detroit's back- 
seat psychologists have this explana- 
tion: the U.S. consumer figures that 
buying a small car makes sense both 
` — economically and ecologically, but he 
— does not want his neighbors to think 
1 


e is trying too hard to save a buck. 
eA ۵ 
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GROWTH 


At Last, the Boom Falters 


Fueled by free-spending consumers and 
businessmen, the economy this year has 
been hurtling forward at breakneck 


speed. For months economists have 


been warning that the rapid rate of ex- 
pansion could not continue, and that un- 
less the Nixon Administration could 
hold the economy to a more sustain- 
able pace, the burst of prosperity would 
be short-lived. Now there are growing 
signs that the boom is finally faltering. 

Last week the Government reported 
that industrial output in May rose a 
slender 0.5%, the smallest increase in 
ten months. In a Commerce Depart- 
ment survey, U.S. manufacturers said 
that they anticipated sales gains of only 
about 0.4% in the second quarter, com- 
pared with boosts of 4.196 in the year's 
first three months. Consumer buying is 
slackening except for some items. Af- 
ter rising exuberantly for four straight 
months, retail sales slumped by a full 
$1 billion in April, to $41 billion. One 
reason: growth in personal income 
slowed in May for the third month in a 
row, climbing by a slim 0.5%. Says Ar- 
thur Okun, a member of TIME's Board 
of Economists: “The consumption fig- 
ures look awfully sick for the second 
quarter." 

Businessmen, too, are turning fru- 
gal. Inventory buildup, which has con- 
tributed much to the corporate spend- 
ing surge, decelerated by 50% in April, 
to $720 million. That is by far the 


Inflation Watch 


The first full week of the Administra- 
tion's temporary price freeze brought 
an atmosphere of urgency to the assault 
on inflation. In a sudden show of tough- 
ness, the Cost of Living Council ordered 
three companies—Peavey (farm Sup- 
plies), Stokely-Van Camp (processed 
food) and. International Utilities (gas 
and electricity)—to .roll back prices 
raised in violation of regulations dur- 
ing Phase II. The council plans soon to 
order additional rollbacks of price in- 
сгеаѕеѕ posted during this year's first 
quarter in at least seven industries 
Other reports last week: 
PRICES: The Consumer Price Index for 
May rose at a sharp 7.2% annual rate 
equaling April's increase. Inflation is 
much too high and subsiding too slow- 
ly, conceded Herbert Stein, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
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the line dived $36.1 million into the 
гей, v. a loss of $12.8 million during 
the same period last year. While total 
U.S. domestic air traffic expanded by 
7% in the first quarter, lifting the earn- 
ings of most competitors, American had 
virtually no increase at all. Investment 
analysts had earlier expected that 
American would earn $20 million or 
more this year, up from a $5.6 million 
profit іп 1972. Last week Chairman 
George Spater said that a net loss for 
1973 “now seems inevitable." American 
stock has skidded from a year's high 
of $25 a share in early January to 
$10.25 last week. . 

Late last year American ran into 
trouble during contract negotiations 
with its independent Altied Pilots As- 
sociation. Though pilots at other lines 
fly 80 hours a month, pilots at Amer- 
ican have a contract limit of 75 hours, 
and they had been adamant in refusing 
flights that put them over that maxi- 
mum. Management wanted them to 
work beyond that limit when bad 
weather, mechanical breakdowns or 
other problems made it necessary. 
Miffed, American's pilots began a “rule- 
book slowdown," taking their sweet 
time for routine equipment checkouts 
and throttling back on flights to arrive 
late. During the slowdown from De- 
cember to April, American had to can- 
cel 1,300 flights; connections were 
missed, baggage lost, tempers frayed 
—and many longtime American cus- 
tomers took their business elsewhere. 
The company finally won its bargaining 
point on the hours, but at a frightening 
loss in passenger loyalty. 

American's basic woes go back to 
1967 when management, expecting а 
surge in traffic, decided to load up on 
jumbo jets. In all, American ordered 16 
Boeing 747s and 25 McDonnell Doug- 
las DC-10s. Even when the 1970 reces- 
sion left lines with empty seats, Amer- 
ican continued to take delivery of new 
aircraft in hopes that a merger with 
Western Airlines would enable it to fill 
them up on popular runs to the South- 
west sun country and: elsewhere. De- 
spite fervid lobbying, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last July rejected the 
merger, and as Spater concedes: "We've 
had a big bad case of indigestion on 
those new planes.” ns 
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are San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, New York and Cincinnati. Says 
Spater: “The troubles in the big cities 
—the rise in the crime rate—and the de- 
cline in aerospace activity were among 
the factors that explain this disappoint- 
ing performance.” 

Many airlines were forced to cut 
staff during the recession, but American 
hacked more than most, damaging one 
of its major assets—an experienced, loy- 
al, resourceful field force of reservation 
agents, ticket sellers and baggage han- 
dlers. The company’s morale was fur- 
ther bruised when two executives, in- 
cluding the fourth highest officer in the 
company, were fired last year after be- 
ing accused of taking kickbacks from 
printers of the line’s slick magazine, 
American Way. 

One of the few bright patches in 
American’s sky is its hotel operation 
—including Manhattan’s Americana 
—which, it is estimated, will earn more 
than $3,000,000 this year. To get their 
airline business moving again, Ameri- 
can officials have been rebuilding the 
field force, expanding the number of 
short-haul routes, and getting word out 
to the public that their service problems 
are over. They would also like to see 
the stock market gain some altitude. In 
American’s board room, Chairman Spa- 
ter, now 64, keeps a chart that shows 
the annual gyrations in passenger miles 
—and in Standard and Poor's 500 stock 
average. The two lines are surprisingly 
coincident, proving that as stocks go up, 
so do passengers. 

Spater’s main worry now is that a 
downturn in the economy early next 
year will again shrink air travel before 
American can regain lost ground. If that 
indeed occurs, American—and George 
Spater—could be in for an even worse 
pummeling. 
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HOUSING 
To the Victor, the Loss 


“Pm а beneficiary of the capitalist 
system,” says George Deffet, the 40- 
year-old head of a $30 million-a-year 
construction and real estate develop- 
ment company that he built from 
scratch in Columbus. Deffet has prof- 
ited to the tune of a $17 million per- 
sonal fortune, but he adds; “If the ben- 
efits can't be made available to others 
— because of the color of their skin or 
whatever—then dammit, our system 
doesn't work.” 

e Deffet has made the System work 
for him, despite being that rare build- 
er: an ardent advocate of open hous- 
ing. As a teen-ager, he worked 
two summers as a railroad sec- 
tion hand and got to know 
poor blacks. Out of that expe- 
rience has grown his convic- 
tion that everyone ought to 
share well in the rewards of 
the System. Deffet was born 

Я and reared in Columbus, at- 

\ tending Catholic schools and 

E later the University of Dayton 

IE for two years. After an Army 

hitch in an Alaska ski troop 

and several years in his father- 
in-law's Columbus real estate 
business, he struck out on his 

H own with $10,000 in borrowed 

money. Now, twelve years lat- 

j er, a modishly dressed Deffet 

р. operates from а plush, mahog- 

: any-paneled office. 

From a broker specializing 

v in trading homes, Deffet be- 

n came а builder. His success has 

P. been based on shrewd deci- 
sions about where to build, 
careful use of credit leverage 

available in real estate, and a 

timely merger with a paving 

and contracting firm. His re- 
fusal to discriminate has been 
no hindrance. As far back as 

1963, long before federal 

open-housing laws existed, he was ad- 

vertising each of his apartment projects 

as a "fair housing community, which 

practices open occupancy to all." 
Bruising Battle. His firm, Deffet 

Companies, concentrates on building 

j and sometimes operating big housing 

= and apartment complexes as well as of- 

"d fice buildings. It has building projects 

under way in 13 cities and in six Mid- 

de western and Southern states. On at least 
: one of these, the 124-unit Ivy Wood de- 
velopment in Columbus, Deffet will 
have to take a Joss. Any profit from Ivy 

Wood, a federally subsidized, low- and 

moderate-income project, has long 

since been poured into legal fees and 
other costs of fighting a bruising four- 
year battle with residents of the adja- 

cent white, middle-class village of Mi- 

cr nerva Park. 

This month the Franklin County 

Court of Appeals dismissed the resi- 

‘dents’ second appeal of a lower court 
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BUILDER DEFFET AT IVY WOODIN COLUMBUS 
A color-blind rarity. 
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isi enving an injunction. They 
UM И век Ivy Wood соп- 
struction on the ground that the proj- 
ect would alter surface drainage and 
hurt the village. Ivy Wood, for which 
the N.A.A.C.P’s National Housing Corp. 
is the nonprofit sponsor, will be com- 
pleted. "What we were doing was mor- 
ally right," says Deffet, "but we cannot 
build another Ivy Wood. We can't af- 

t. 

Poel is also convinced that the day 
of federally subsidized housing devel- 
opments like Ivy Wood is past. "Ihe 
high visibility of this housing makes 
people think that their suburbs will be 
turned into slums," he explains. Deffet 
has just finished a 54-unit complex for 
the Urban League that stands alone in 


HU 


tod 


a downtown Columbus area, and he be- 
lieves that even that project, with none 
of Ivy Wood's difficulties, was a mis- 
take. "The way things are, these proj- 
ects have to be built in areas where they 
are the least likely to offend, in a poor 
urban setting or in out-of-the-way 
places. That only tends to increase 
рош. that low-income people 
If future Ivy Woods are d 
the fierce opposition of white tee 
ites, Deffet argues, then there should be 
federal housing subsidies Paid directly 
to the poor to allow them to compete 
with everyone else for available private 
housing. Many of Deffet's industry col- 
leagues over the years have either 
turned a deaf ear or become angr at 
his views. Now developers БЕЛЕС 
tend to listen to Deffet because of Bis 
track record. “The only way to b “ 
spokesman,” he says, “is to show а 
іе that you are suc » реч, 
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GERMAN AD READS: “IBM IS HELPING SO WE CAN LEARN BETTER AND MORE EASILY TOMORROW” 


COMPUTERS 


Ganging Up 
On Snow White 


With whimsical bitterness, Europe- 
an computer makers sometimes call 
themselves “the Seven Dwarfs.” In their 
real-life grim fairy tale, Snow White is 
played by IBM, and the handsome 
prince she runs off with is some 60% 
of the multibillion-dollar European 
computer market. Hoping to break up 
the romance, the European Common 
Market Commission is readying a ma- 
jor proposal for the so-called dwarfs* 
to gang up on Snow White. 

Though the report may not be out 
for a while, European computer firms 
are already forming alliances and are 
cutting into IBM’s share of the fast- 
growing market. Last year West Ger- 
many's Siemens and France's Compa- 
gnie Internationale pour l'Informatique 
(CII) agreed to follow a common pro- 
duction policy and progressively merge 
their marketing departments. Each has 
already taken over the other's opera- 
tions in its country; and by 1975 the two 
hope to market a unified line of comput- 
ers that would be compatible with IBM 
equipment. The combination will be- 
come stronger if The Netherlands' giant 
Philips merges its computer branch with 
the Siemens-CII syndicate; negotiations 
have been going on for months. 

A similar agreement may be in the 
works between Britain's International 
Computers Ltd. and Germany's AEG- 
Telefunken and Nixdorf Computer 
companies, all of which make comput- 
ers that are incompatible with IBM s. 
ICL is the only European firm that is 


*[BM's Stateside competitors have also long been 
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turning even a marginal profit on its 
computer operations—in no small mea- 
sure because of some $80 million in gov- 
ernment subsidies that it has received 
since its creation in 1968 by the merg- 
er of two smaller firms. 

The formation of the two groups is 
not what the European Economic Com- 
munity has in mind. It would prefer Eu- 
ropean computer firms to unite in one 
association producing a single line of 
compatible computers using the same 
hardware and software. Only through 
affiliation on this scale, the EEC believes, 
can European concerns compete strong- 
ly against IBM, which controls its huge 
market slice largely because of its sheer 
size. With revenues last year of $9.5 bil- 
lion, IBM had enormous resources to 
commit to research and marketing. The 
revenues of the largest European-based 
computer maker, ICL, were about $450 
million. 

IBM faces pressures at home as well 
as abroad. Last week the Justice De- 
partment asked a federal judge to hold 
the company in contempt of court un- 
less it produces some 1,200 internal doc- 
uments that the Government says it 
needs for a longstanding antitrust suit. 
The EEC too would like to see Snow 
White split up into several parts, even 
though that, admits Christopher Lay- 
ton, the Common Market Commission’s 
director for advanced technology indus- 
tries, "wouldn't solve the competition 
problem.” The solution will require an 
intensive sales program to convince Eu- 
ropean buyers that home-grown com- 
puters are equal to [BM’s. One indica- 
tion of how difficult that may be; the 
Common Market Commission itself 
used IBM computers until last year 
—and then switched to French CH ma- 
chines only because of an avowedly 


"political decision." 
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The Shirk Ethic 


HOW TO RETIRE АТ 41: 

Or Dropping Out of the Rat Race 
Without Going Down the Drain 
by L. RUST HILLS 

247 pages. Doubleday. $5.95. 


The dust jacket of this amiable man- 
ual for lay-abouts asks of the prospec- 
tive reader. “Why should you let Rust 
Hills tell you how to run your life?” 
But anyone acquainted with Hills’ pre- 


vious book, How to Do Things Right: 


The Revelations of a Fussy Man, knows 
that the author, far from being inter- 
ested in running the reader's life, re- 
fuses even to run his own. Instead he 
JILL KXREMENTZ 


RUST HILLS 
Wrestling with Larry Placebound. 


walks it, as if it were an elderly dog. 
That is his pride, and he has earned it. 
As he explains, he was the fiction ed- 
itor of Esquire and then of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post for several years, 
acquiring a modest but satisfying rep- 
utation as an acute and discerning 
lunch-haver. An editor who can have 
lunch well is secure in his profession, 
but about eight years ago Hills threw 
it all up (his profession, that is), and re- 
tired to fester in Connecticut. He was, 
of course, 41. 

. That is pretty good going. This re- 
viewer, now 41 himself, can say so 
with authority. Hills festers better, 
though, so let's listen to him. What he 
says, stripped of its fussy charm, is 
more or less this: sure you can retire 


at 41, if you have the endurance 
and cold nerve to swim against the 
current. 


What's this? Cold nerve? Endur- 


ance? Retirement is supposed to be 
drifting, isn’t it? Loafing ‘and inviting 
the soul? That’s not what Hills found, 
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and his report has the leaden ring of 
truth. The trouble is, while the upper 
class, where it still exists, is born to lei- 
sure, and the lower class is in sporadic 
danger of having leisure thrust upon 
it, the poor old middle-class, middle- 
aged man is a creature of work. He is 
his work and is so acknowledged by 
those he meets at cocktail parties: “АҺ, 
you're a fiction editor," or "Ah, you're 
a wire man for the White House." If 
the workadaddy (Tom Wolfe's useful 
word) capricicusly retires, most of his is- 
ness leaks away. 2 
It is not simply that he has flown 
his pigeonhole. He-is also, probably, 
less interesting because he has stopped 
doing what he was good at and is now 
spending his time doing what.he is not 
so hot at (fixing up his country place, 
“pursuing” what Hills calls with dis- 
taste, "interests," or making his spon- 
gy body perform whatever sports are 
still possible). 
"Work is Useless.” Hills at first re- 
sponded briskly to the threat of dis- 
integration. In the first place, he rose 
early ("busy day ahead") and did many 
errands according to a schedule, as elab- 
orately as possible. He also practiced 
a form of positive thinking: “Almost 
all work is useless and meaningless," 
he tells himself, “апа therefore the vir- 
tuous man will avoid working." То 
water these tender young suppositions 
further, so they can grow into a healthy 
prejudice, he quoted the opening lines 
of The Prisoner of Zenda: “ ‘I wonder 
when in the world you're going to do 
anything, Rudolf? said my- brother's 
wife. “Му dear Rose,’ I answered, lay- 
ing down my egg spoon, ‘why in the 
world should I do anything? " 
Soon Hills began disintegrating. His 
Rust Hills personality split into three 
parts—the Fussy Man who made lists, 
an amiable boob named Larry Place- 
bound, who charged about the coun- 
try doing marginal journalistic assign- 
е, and d troll called LOMLIC, which 
r Lonely Old Man Lives in 
Country. Not surprisingly, Hills’ wife, 
stepchildren and dog appear to. have 
left him during this period. : 
In the end, Hills was saved by love 
and by copping out. The love partis er- 
fectly straightforward: he found ПП 
a new wife or (his references are dis- 
creet to a fault) a new dog. The cop- 
ping out is a little harder to. under- 
stand, because what Hills did, as fa 
as the reader can figure it ош, was a 
become a full-time freelance wri 
This. i Te riter. 
» In an era of declining markets, is 
very similar to becoming a professior 
buffalo hun it i 1 
ter, and it is definitel t 

the road to mental health, RI 
till, Hills is doing ni а ; 
new hobby, His stuff M mE S ae 
reading, especially for readers deluded 
enough to wish their eluded 


perpetually ex RARE could be 
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at. usur HOW FT WORKS 
ШИ Ж KORDA 
1 dum House. $6.95. 


` qb, glossy book about 
t i P ation in the office. 
E "supposed to be that the au- 
D. (It takes one to tell one 
Doha a man! Editor in chief 
п & Schuster, writer for fash- 
Fines, a subtle and sensitive fel- 


шй the Manhattan windows of 
whouses, insurance firms, ad- 
agencies and publishing com- 
Korda finds lesser men huddling. 
ше women, he says, not from 
хе but out of various forms of 
Шш. 

Когда scenario, the sexes do 
Пе “low-level satyromania" be- 
t chill surface of office life en- 
Hasorted love affairs. But be- 
hl the status scramble most 
Bireersatz. When the colleagues 
etecutive discovered that con- 
the sly suggestions he liked to 
teas really not sleeping with 
T. wretary, the poor chap felt 
ой her and take another job 


CHRISTOPHER SPRINGMANN 
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himself. Here, as elsewhere, Korda of- 
ten chooses an odd example, then pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that it is some 
kind of norm. In real life, secretaries 
are often victimized. But how many 
have been fired—as happens to anoth- 
er Korda victim—because the boss's 
wife saw them driving away from work 
in an aunt's Rolls-Royce! 

One Korda case involves a woman 
advertising executive whose superior 
followed her around to make sure that 
her clients did not mind her gender. 
And, of course, he knows a number of 
women whose promotions were shuffled 
so they got the work lead without the 
title, the privileges, or thé full salary. 

Then there was Let, a copywriter 
who flirted with her boss and stole his 
job by telling everyone else how she did 
all his work. The author pays lip ser- 
vice to women’s fight for equal pay and 
equal opportunities for advancement, 
but Lee is his true heroine. She antic- 
ipated his advice to another young 
woman: “Be tactful, flatter, maneuver 
rather than attack.” She was good at 
“playing the games which are instinc- 
tive to successful men, and which 
women are only just beginning to 
learn.” 

Quite apart from the sex war, a 
reader is appalled by the pinched, gray 
world of office work that the book de- 
scribes. Korda makes any number of 
unwitting condescensions toward wom- 
en, Perhaps the biggest is his final exhor- 
tation to men: “А$К women to join us.” 


THE LIFE TO COME and Other Stories 
by Е.М. FORSTER 
240 pages. Norton. $7.95. 


“I should have been а more famous 
writer if I had written or rather pub- 
lished more,” E.M. Forster commented 
in his diary in 1964, “but sex has pre- 
vented the latter.” During his 46-year si- 
lence as a fiction writer after the 1924 
A Passage to India—one of the most 
tantalizing silences in modern literature 
—the theme that continued to fire his 
imagination was the unpublishable one 
of homosexuality. 

Just as Forster had difficulty accept- 
ing his own homosexuality, he never 
seemed sure of the value of his “inde- 
cent” stories. Periodically he destroyed 
batches of them, not in “moral repen- 
tance” but out of “a craftsman’s dis- 
satisfaction.” $ 

Eight of the 14 stories in The Life 
to Come are the survivors of these purg- 
es. They deal with such things as the se- 
duction of a provincial couple by two 
sailors, a brief homosexual idyl between 
a middle-aged businessman and a milk- 
man, and an East-meets-West ship- 
board disaster involving a half-caste and 
a British officer that ends in murder and 
suicide. Forster being Forster, these go- 
ings on are handled better than anyone 
could hope for. 

Even in such tales from the closet, 


by Oliver Stallybrass as part 
pred lete edition of the au- 
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E.M. FORSTER IN 1959 
A plea for tolerance. 


thor's work, Forster charts the struggle 
between civilization and true civility. 
Against parsons, prigs and hardened 
hearts of every kind, he makes a plea 
for generosity, warmth, tolerance. 


FOXFIRE 2 

Edited by ELIOT WIGGINTON 

410 pages. Anchor Press/Doubleday. 
Hard-cover $10; paperback $4.50. 


The Foxfire Book was an anthology 
creamed off from a magazine put out 
by country high school pupils in Ra- 
bun Gap, Ga. (TIME, March 27, 1972). 
It contained interviews and photos of 
the old people living back in the hills 
who can still explain the traditional 
ways, quilting patterns, country recipes 
or herbal remedies, demonstrate how to 
skin a raccoon, build a log cabin with 
hand tools or distill moonshine. With 
corn bread, white lightning and beau- 
tiful mountain folk originals, it was hard 
to beat. But the sequel, Foxfire 2, is 
stuffed with other irreplaceable lore 
—and irreplaceable people too. It will 
please anybody intrigued by the prac- 
tical techniques of the past. 

The only inauthentic part of Fox- 
fire 2 is the introduction, which preach- 
es a somewhat simplistic, life-against- 
dead-culture idea of education. But the 
Rabun Gap students know how to cap- 
ture the essential details of speech and 
attitude, as well as technology. This time 
they have brought back beekeeping, a 
herbal of wild spring greens, midwives, 
granny women and burial customs; they 
show and tell how to carve a wooden 
water wheel and set up the millstones, 
how to make homespun—from sheep 
on the hoof to hand-loomed cloth—and 
explain the intricate, precise engineer- 
ing of handmade wooden wagon wheels. 
Foxfire lives, as an audacious adventure 
in oral history and a graceful piety to 
ancient knowledge. 
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Mercedestrucksspeaka 
language which is universali 
understood in 170 countries 
all over the world: quality. 


Our reputation for building first-class trucks is not to be envied: f. 

We have to work hard to keep it. We have to develop our vehic Yi 
more thoroughly, test them more rigorously and build them more co? 

More than 2,000 scientists and technicians work in the Merce® 
Benz research department. Every day, 100 trucks are put through "° | 
paces on the test track. On the production line, one man in tent 
quality controller. i 

Our success in 170 countries throughout the world proves " 
that this method produces particularly economical trucks Ф| 


Mercedes-Benz. The largest manufacturers of cominerciàl vehicles i fu | 
_ The biggest range of diesel powered tucks inthe world. 
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King Size, Crushoroc ad MB cm 
. — King Size, Crushproof, and Deluxe Le — 02€ 
E e co Хе Length (100 mm). 
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Mostly, you pick an airline because it goes to the right place at [338 
the right time. ае) 
But you also expect certain things of that airline. Comfort. Ew 
Good-looking, well-mannered hostesses. Good food. A good on-time record. [рше 
These Japan Air Lines has. [ot ho 
. . But we believe you deserve more. So JAL offers certain things you dp 
might not expect. | is 
. . B . D i nin 
. Things like JAL ticketing people who don't just sell you tickets. ed 
They П make innumerable other arrangements to smooth your way. With d 
dedicated efficiency. | 
; Things like our multilingual JAL Ground Hostesses at each of the Heater 
airports we serve. They'll help with children. With baggage. With finding | 
your way around the airport. With getting to your hotel. They help willingly, 
because you're their passenger. Horie 
Things like our Hospitality Desks in Japan. The JAL Hospitality ara 
Girl has hints on sightseeing, shopping and dining. And she'll make all your I" rece 
travel arrangements when you leave. n 
5 And, of course, things that we do on the plane itself. Like the Kam 
PEE ro a у receive from our hostess when you first get оп ta 
c, ake Ue pair of slippers she offers you. The “happi-coat” she helps {чү 
you slip into in our first class cabin. К 
В Е А ; $ Jc 
them. The Japan Aj Lines pan the things she does is the way she does | 
rd Dan Aur “ines hostess does them well—and warmly. That goes LS 
ог our ticketing people, ground hostesses, Hospitality Desk girls, in fact he 
ene at Japan Air Lines with whom you'll come in contact | | ie 
cause all i : MEI : ie 
AN EE of us believe you deserve to enjoy not just every minute “ш 
your tight, but every minute of your journey. ~-——. mn 
We never forget how important you are P, EUN oy к 
yl ELE 1» Y ү £ 
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them alone to solve their own problems. 
E T seeme P me that your cover picture 
ailed to show the principal gravedigger 
the dollar. ре вео 
PETER LANGE 
Topeka, Kans. 


Sir / I think you should put the shoe on the 
correct foot. Until the American public de- 
cides to change its ways of spending its dol- 
lars, it cannot be called “Nixon's crisis’ —it 
must be labeled “America's crisis.” 

ROBERT C. HARVEY 

Frostburg, Md. 


Quadruple Crown 


Sir / Considering everything, I would like 
to nominate Secretariat [June 11] for Time's 
Man of the Year. 
THEODORE BENEDETTI Ш 
Albuquerque 


Respectable Overindulgence 


Sir / It appears that Time Correspondent 
S. Chang and his traveling Japanese fell into 
a very touristy version of the kisaeng party 
[June 4]. While the type of entertainment 
Chang found does exist in Korea, and quite 
rofitably, the typical kisaeng party consists 

argely of overindulgence in food and drink. 
The girls sing and dance, but not in bell-bot- 
toms or miniskirts, and the resulting eve- 
ning is quite respectable. 

J. TOROK 

Seoul 


Heat Has No Effect 


Sir / We were pleased to read your article 
{June 11] on the Sears Tower, for which 
Westinghouse was selected to provide the 
unique elevator system. However, your 
statement that the elevator buttons are de- 
signed to respond to heat from passengers’ 
fingertips is simply not true. All West- 
inghouse elevator buttons are pressure- 
sensitive and require a person to push on 
the button to register a call for an elevator. 

A.R. HOCKSTEIN 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Millburn, N.J: 


Horse Feathers for Hughes 


Sir / The fact that the last flickerings of 
Pablo Picasso's incandescent genius did not 
impress Critic Robert Hughes [June 18] is 
understandable. However, Mr. Hughes’ 
statement that “Picasso failed in old age” 
is horse feathers. Picasso was an artist to 
the very end. 

DOUGLAS F. MACKENZIE 

Middleburg. Va. 


Sir / As an avid fan, I'll continue to follow 
Robert Hughes’ work. It will be interesting 
to see how he wrestles with words and jug- 
gles blank typing paper at 91. 

JEREMY SCOTT WOOD 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Never Old 


Sir /I read with amusement the article 
"Romance and the Aged (J uns a lumens 
i ite-hai andmother 

tions a white-haired gr: ak 


ompanion."  . 
— «What under 
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Department, TIME Magazine, CF 
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for lunch, 
anyone? 


If you take off from 
Tokyo on Japan Air Lines 
Flight 6 at 10:40 in the 
morning, you'll arrive in New 
York at 12:10 the same day, 
New York time. You'll have 
spent 1412 hours in the air— 
the fastest way from Tokyo - 
to New York—and arrive in 
the kind of good shape that 
only JAL's legendary in-flight 
service creates for you. 


We never forget 


` howimportant you are. 
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Wherever in the world you do 
pusiness, TIME has the market for 
you and current market research 
information as well. For example, 
these truly innovative surveys from 
the four corners of the earth. 


EUROPE. "Decision-makers" (#1689)—an 
unprecedented study of senior executives 
in 25,000 leading European companies 
in 11 countries. The report contains 
information on the firms these key men 
work for, their job functions, demographics 
and purchasing habits 

"Decision-makers" tells you what top- 
level European businessmen read among 
some 125 national and international 
media. This means that for the first time 
advertisers will be able to really assess the 
advertising values of national vs. inter- 
national media in terms of reach, 
frequency and cost efficiency. 

CANADA. "Canadian Ryan Report" 

` (*4696)—the first CRR is actually the sixth, 
following a TIME-originated series of U.S. 
studies. It measures the effectiveness of 
strategic advertising among upper- 
income managers and professionals in 
Canada. 

Ryan details the differences between 
six companies running campaigns in 
magazines and six who are not, 

An added bonus: the “Ryan Report” 
presents comparisons of audience reach 
of nine publications, 24 weekly and daily 
television programs. 

LATIN AMERICA. "A New Look at the Men 
Who Run Business in Latin America" 
(#1686) shows that in spite of rising tides of 
Nationalism in recent years, business 
executives are more sympathetic to 
foreign investment and more international 
in their outlook than is generally 
recognized. ~ 

This responsiveness is even greater 
among the large numbers who read 
TIME—more than any other local or 
international püblication. 

The results of "The Men Who Run Business 
in Latin America" suggest ways that a 
company can strengthen its marketing 
Program in order to reach top 
management in the most forceful and 

- Personally involving way. 
ASIA. “Select Groups in the Far East” 
(*1679)—an updated and expanded 
version of a pioneer study conducted 
_ three years ago among high-level 
Income groups... 

"Select Groups in the Far East" now 

Covers nine Asian cities (three more have 


E TIME for multinational marketing. 
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been included). And to the questions on 
periodical readership, we have added 
detailed information on travel. 

In each case, results are given 
separately for local and foreign 
respondents. Magazine readership 
answers are also broken out on а city-by- 
city basis, 


RECENT RESEARCH REPORTS FROM TIME 

Worldwide Travel Agents Survey (RR #1692) 

A New Look at the Men Who Run Business 
in Latin America (RR #1686) 

TIME Names Names in Bogota, Colombia 
(RR #1577) 

Air Travelers to South America (RR #1642) 


Select Groups in the Far East (RR #1679) 
TIME Asia Subscribers and Newsstand 
Buyers (INTIAAN T T 

TIMẸ South Pacific Subscribers and 
Newsstand Buyers (RR #14675) — — 1 

The TIME Reader in Europe and the Market 
He Lives in (RR #4625) 

The Men Who Buy for Business (RR #1738) 

TIME Atlantic Subscribers and Newsstand 
Buyers (INT 95) 

Intra-European On-Board Airline Study 
(RR #1599) 

Customers at Three European Airport 
Duty-Free Shops (RR #41630) 

Hilton International's European Hotel 
Guests (RR #1574) 

Decision-makers: A TIME Survey of Senior 
Executives in Leading European 
Companies (RR #1689) 

European Buyers of Imported Cars 
(RR #1690) 

European Businessmen Evaluate Inter- 
national Banks (RR #1748) 

Buyers of Imported Cameras in 
Europe (RR *4752) _ 

TIME Subscribers in Canada (RR #41685) 

Upper-Income Managers and 
Professionals in Four Major Canadian 
Metropolitan Areas (The Ryan Report) 
(RR #1696) 

Who's Who in Canada (IC * 704) 

New Car Buyers Studies: Volvo (RR #4711); 
British Leyland (RR #4712); Toyota (RR 
(RR #1713); Volkswagen (RR #1715); 


Renault (881722): 


TIME has many more research 
reports available than we have 
space in which to list them. If we 
have skipped an area or a 
category you are interested in, 
contact your TIME representative 
in Hong Kong, Osaka, Singapore 
or Tokyo. 


$ 
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[ of 57 feel old? Is 1t а state of mind? Unless 

she is ill (and 1 mean really ill, not just in 
her imagination). there is no excuse for a 
woman of 57 to be feeling so old that she 
has to settle for а 72-year-old companion. 
She should ESO tos in her own age 

k aybe a little younger. 
OE ae OE in 1918, and I defy anyone 
to refer to me as "old lady." "Lady." yes, I 
hope so. "Old" never, never, never. 

(MRS.) ENA M. THOMAS 

Warren, Mich. 


Tenebrific Befuddlement 


Sir / When I read Time, I fold down cor- 
ners and tear the edges of pages to mark 
the words I want to look up. When I fin- 
ished the review of H.P. Lovecraft's books 
in the June 11 issue, the page looked as if it 
had been through a paper shredder. I 
learned several words, but "infandous" I 
couldn't find even in an unabridged dic- 
tionary. Did Mr. Herrera make it up? 

MARY CATHARINE RUDOLPH 

Los Angeles : : 
в Тгу Websters New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition (Unabridged) or 
the Oxford English Dictionary. 
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Vernalizing Vonnegut 


Sir / As you stated in your discussion of 
Kurt Vonnegut’s new novel, Breakfast of 
Champions, it was no surprise to all true 
Vonnegutians to find that the Russians were 
playing with a substance frighteningly close 
to ice-nine. And now with mixed feelings 
we read of a machine to restrict daydreams 
[June 11]. Fansrecognize that Vonnegut has 
already foreseen the use of this type of de- 
vice—inhis 1961 short story “Harrison Ber- 
geron"—in enforcing equality among all 
men simply by government prevention of 
all streams of thought. I think we have 
found a latter-day Jules Verne. 
THOMAS PORTER 
Carlisle, Mass. 
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Not Intimidated 


Sir / TIME'S report [June 18] that I decided 
to cancel a commencement address at 


Airmail to: and mail six to Georgetown University when threatened 

TIME Maga- eight weeks with a massive boycott related to the Water- 
zine; Central before you gate scandal is completely untrue. 
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oe C sat George Washington Uni- 
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copies of tion protesting the Administration's policy 

TIME, please in Southeast Asia. Despite rumors that the 

send both - demonstration might well be an ugly or vi- 

labels. Or if olent one, I determined not to be intimidat- 

you have a ed. Then President Nixon asked me if I 


would be willing to become the Attorne 
General of the United States and I Becca 
eee of the sudden new obligations 
ided to cancel all outsid king 
Еш ры ут 
tis not fair to the students of Geo 
Washington University to say that they 
Planned to boycott my presentation when 
certain of them planned to attend and vig- 
orously demonstrate their feelings about 
Southeast Asian military affairs, Likewise 
| ү is not fair to confuse the students of 
EE К ноп University with those 
n ity—| 
Sain niversity—both excellent 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON 
Attorney General 
Washington, D.C. 
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Common Sense ing Capsule 


Sir / Your Essay “The y 
Common Sense” [June 1 Зо 
be buried in a time Capsule, Assu ч 
there will be people living on this li 
or 20 generations from now of 
fer's brilliant writing they will дү, 
“His genius was before its time 
be we should try what the unciis c 
barian suggests.” Em 
RONALD D. ANDERSON { 
Upland. Calif. 


Thinking Slow and Small 


GEORGE S. HILL 
Anchorage. Ку. 
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For Associate Editor José M. Ferrer III, our Law writer for the past 
Six years, May and June have always been busy months, because of 
the many Supreme Court decisions usually handed down before the 
summer recess. This year, in addition, Ferrer has had his hands full 
dealing with the crucial and complex legal problems surrounding 
Watergate. In our May 28 issue, for example, the Law section exam- 
ined some of the issues and precedents concerning the impeachment 
of a U.S. President. Two weeks later, Law focused on the complex- 
ities of granting immunity to Watergate witnesses. In the issue of June 
18, the section examined two more Watergate questions: the effect of 
radio and TV coverage on future legal proceedings, and a matter that 
TORS was brought up indirectly at last week's hearings—whether the Pres- 
n, Richard M. Seamon ident could be required to testify before the Ervin committee. In this 
urence |, Barrett, Ruth Brine, John Т. Elson, week’s TIME Essay, Ferrer directs his attention to the remarkably 
Jacok, Marshall Loeb, Jason McManus, large number of lawyers involved in the scandal. 
Trier) ny s pop г 


be ML Schecler Ferrer once considered going intolaw himself. But a stronger am- 
Edword Jackson. iti iled; 1 

"i t Ear арт. Associate: Curlis Prendergast. ' bition prevailed; after working a few summers CHRISTOPHER LITTLE—CAMERA 5 
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К из du with Time Inc.'s house newspaper, f.y.i., then 
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Se ee ard) James Grant; Paul Gray, Mar joined TIME as our Milestones writer. For the 
rank B. Merrick, Donald M. Morrison, Mark next four years, Ferrer wrote for a variety of 


Peter Stoler, Mark Vish- : : е Í 
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Medicine, Science, Modern Living and, final- 
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The Congress of Helsinki 


Clemenceau would have been appalled 
by the ambiguity of the gathering. On 
the other hand, Metternich might have 
delighted in its very lack of definition. 
Both European statesmen, however, 
would undoubtedly have recognized the 
potential historic significance of a meet- 
ing that gets under way this week in 
the starkly beautiful Finlandia House 
їп Helsinki. In the white granite build- 
ing's lofty concert hall, 35 foreign min- 
isters from Europe, the U.S. and Can- 
ada will convene for the formal opening 
of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. 

The conference has the opportunity 
to create a grand new design for the fu- 
ture of Europe. More specifically, it can 
be a prime indicator of whether the 
present trend toward détente in Europe 
will develop into an era of genuine 
peace. But there is also а danger that 
the conference could bog down and be- 
come little more than a roundelay of rit- 
ual and rhetoric. Much depends on the 
Soviet Union, which has been pressing 
for a security conference of some sort 
for nearly two decades. 

. Moscow’s goals for the conference 
have changed over the, years. The So- 
viet Union originally sought a treaty of 
collective security in Europe partly as 
a means of keeping West Germany out 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. Long after Bonn joined NATO, 
Moscow continued to press for a secu- 

sity conference, largely because it want- 
ed formal recognition of existing post- 
war boundaries in Central Europe. 
Bilateral agreements have since sanc- 
tified most of the boundaries. More re- 


cently, Moscow seemed intent on using 
a security conference as an avenue to 
gaining Western economic cooperation 
and technical knowledge. That aim, too, 
has largely been achieved through bi- 
lateral contacts. So why is the Soviet 
Union so obviously delighted that the 
conference is at last taking place? 

Many Western diplomats wish they 
knew. Some think that Moscow may 
still be playing a cold war game, only 
with more patience and subtlety. By cre- 
ating a false sense of security through 
the conference, this theory goes, the So- 
viet Union could lay the groundwork 
for its future domination of Western 
Europe. NATO Secretary-General Jo- 
seph Luns says bluntly: “The Russians 
are trying to diminish the American 
presence in Europe, and eventually 
completely end it, by this conference.” 

Soviet Motives. There is the pos- 


sibility that Moscow is sincerely inter- < 


ested in furthering détente.in Europe, 
if only so that it can focus its worries 
on China. Those worries were not 
helped last week when China exploded 
a hydrogen bomb in Sinkiang province. 
It was China's 15th test explosion since 
It joined the nuclear club in 1964. Es- 
timated to be in the two- to three-mega- 
ton range, it was probably the biggest 
Chinese nuclear blast to date. 

Whatever the Soviet motives, Mos- 
cow has unquestionably made some key 
Concessions to the West in order to get 
the conference launch 
things, Moscow has finally agreed that 
the tentative agenda should include two 
major objectives of the West: a freer 
flow of people and ideas among all Eu- 
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Trouble, Terror and a Takeover 


The three southernmost nations of Latin America were near political 
paralysis last week. Chile, already polarized by a conflict between left and 
right, was jarred by an abortive army coup. Widespread terrorism persisted 
in Argentina, following the return to Buenos Aires of ex-Dictator Juan 
Perón. In Uruguay, a successful military. coup brought at least a temporary 
end to republican government. All in all, it was a sad and humiliating time 
for three countries that had seemed to embody many of the continent's best 


hopes for development and democracy. 


CHILE: RIGHT-WING REVOLT 

At 9 a.m. last Friday, four tanks 
and about 100 soldiers of Chile's 2nd 
Armored Corps surrounded the squat, 
gray Moneda Palace in downtown San- 
паро. As the troops released a hail of 
machine-gun, bazooka and rocket fire 
at the carabineros guarding the pal- 
ace, pedestrians dove for cover; others 
scattered and ran wildly. Within min- 
utes, seven people were dead and 22 
wounded. 

From his suburban home in nearby 
Las Condes, President Salvador Allende 
Gossens reacted calmly to news of the 
attempted coup. In the first of four na- 
tionwide radio and television addresses 
during the day, he declared that "the 
majority of the army troops support the 
government" and asked that his sup- 
porters remain "serene? while loyal mil- 
itary forces cleaned up the situation. 
That they did: about 12:30 p.m., the 
leaders of the rebellious army unit had 
surrendered, and the first coup attempt- 
ed against the Western Hemisphere's 
only elected Marxist leader was over. 

Among those who witnessed the up- 
rising was. TIME's Robert Lindley. "I 
was banging away at my typewriter 
when I heard explosions," Lindley ca- 
bled. "Since they began at 9 a.m. and 


ДЕ FROM CROSSFIRE IN DOWNTOWN SANTIAGO 


followed a regular pattern, I thought 
they were a result of more blasting for 
Santiago's new subway system. But then 
I heard the unmistakable rattle of ma- 
chine-gun fire. From the twelfth-floor 
window of my hotel room (which di- 
rectly overlooks Moneda Palace), I saw 
a tank parked across Constitution 
Square. It had crawled up to within a 
few feet of the palace and trained its 
cannon on the steel door. Then a more 
lightly armored weapons carrier joined 
it. Wearing army uniforms, the crews 
dismounted and stood behind their ve- 
hicles, intently scanning the buildings 
around the square for possible snipers. 
Apparently they thought they spotted 
one on the sixth floor of the hotel, be- 
cause they sprayed a window there with 
bullets. From the rear of the palace, 
which is less heavily defended, there 
was the sound of cannon, bazooka and 
machine-gun fire. 

“The shooting caused enormous 
flocks of pigeons to wheel in confusion 
over the square, which was packed with 
the cars of commuters who were 
trapped downtown by the coup attempt. 
The crew that usually raises the Chil- 
ean flag in front of the Moneda in the 
morning defiantly draped Chile’s na- 
tional flag out a first-floor window of 
the palace. Somehow that hapless scene 
seemed to symbolize the country’s 
present state.” à 

True enough. Even before the army 
revolt, Allende seemed to be heading 
for the worst crisis in his three years in 
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office. In fact, the besieged President 
had charged all week long that a “right: 
wing coup" was imminent. The signs 
were certainly in the air. : 

For weeks crowds of pro- and anti- 
Allende supporters had surged through 
Santiago's streets. Demands had been 
made for Allende's impeachment; oth- 
ers called for civil war. Doctors. dentists 
and nurses went on strike, protesung 
Chile's uncontrollable inflation, which 
has soared 235% in the past year. They 
joined thousands of copper workers, 
who have shut down Chile's largest сор- 
per mines and paralyzed the nation's 
economy, which gets 80% of its foreign 
exchange from copper. 

Allende. who had hitherto been fair- 
ly scrupulous in allowing freedom of 
the press, angered many Chileans last 
week when he ordered the opposition 
Santiago daily El Mercurio closed for 
six days. Reason: the paper had print- 
ed a right-wing ad that the government 
considered seditious, Allende then over- 
reacted to a bizarre little incident in 
which Army Chief Carlos Prats fired 
two shots at a woman motorist who had 
stuck out her tongue at him. Forcing 
the woman's car to a halt, the general 
pressed his revolver against her head 
and demanded an apology. When ап- 
gry pedestrians let the air out of the 
tires of his car, Prats beat a hasty re- 
treat in a taxi. Allende used the "prov- 
Ocation" to wrap a "zone of emergen- 
cy" around Santiago province. Some 
civil liberties were suspended, and the 
police were placed under direct mili- 
tary control. But by that time, a few 
right-wing army officers had made final 
their plans for the coup. 

The failure of the revolt could work 
in Allende's favor. Now that his ad- 
vance warning about a right-wing re- 
bellion has been substantiated, he could 
use fears of further coups as a pretext 


PERÓN (LEFT) EMBRACING CÁMPORA 


to clamp down on his enemies, who are 
both numerous and powerful. Allende 
has already extended the state of emer- 
gency to the entire country and, as a fur- 


ther show of his strength, invited sup- 
porters to stage mass demonstrations to 


celebrate “our victory.” 


ARGENTINA: CHAOS AND CORPSES 

“We have almost no place for pas- 
sions,” declared Argentine President 
Héctor Cámpora in a nation-wide tele- 
vision address last week. That, as it 
turned out, was à gross overstatement. 
Violence erupted only a day after the 
badgered President spoke, urging peace 
between the fractious Peronistas who 
had turned Juan Perón's homecoming 
two weeks ago into a bloodbath, leav- 
ing 34 dead and 342 wounded. In Bue- 
nos-Aires and Córdoba, eleven people, 
including a foreign businessman, have 
been kidnaped, bringing the total num- 
ber held by terrorists to 17. Ransom de- 
mands, meanwhile, have soared to an 
astronomical $17 million. 

Instead of uniting the wildly dispa- 
rate factions that make up the Peronist 
movement, e/ Líder's return seems only 
to have ignited leftist and rightist tem- 
pers within the party. Last week the 
rival groups were bitterly accusing each 
other of inciting the turmoil that ac- 
companied the homecoming. 

Left-wing Peronist youths charged 
that Jorge Osinde, a retired military of- 
ficer who was the internal security chief 
in Perón's 1946. government, led an 
armed right-wing group that tried to 
disrupt a mass rally near Buenos Aires' 
international airport. Other. Peronist 
groups. fingered ‘armed bands of trade 
unionists,” who they said had spent 
$25,000 in party funds for the arms 
used to kill fellow Peronistas. 

Campora’s government moved—fit- 
fully it seemed—to try to reverse the 
drift toward chaos. It announced that 
Peronist organizers and students who 
had occupied government offices, insti- 
tutes and hospitals last month would be 
immediately evicted: The announce- 
ment brought an angry blast from 
the Trotskyite People’s Revolutionary 


Army, the country’s most powerful 


guerrilla organization. 

Law-and-order edicts, though a 
Start, do not really get to the core of Ar- 
Bentina's problem: the country's deep 
political divisions, Cámpora's statement 
last week that the government “will not 
permit anarchy and intolerance" was 
scoffed at by many Argentines. The 
Speech, said one fore 
sarcastically, 
mance "by a puppet who is not getting 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Chance for Compromise 


“The only thing they haven't done 
yet is eat the dead.” So said a Belfast 
policeman last week, shortly before Ul- 
stermen went to the polls in Northern 
Ireland to choose members of a pro- 
vincial Assembly for the first time in 
four years. The voters were vividly re- 
minded that sectarian enmity forces 
them to live in an armed camp. In ex- 
pectation of an outbreak of terrorism, 
all leaves for policemen were canceled. 
The 16,000-strong British army gar- 
rison was on full alert. Manning extra 
patrols and road checks, the soldiers 
frisked voters as they entered a poll- 
ing place. i 

As results of the complicated pro- 
portional voting trickled in, it became 
apparent at week's end that ex-Prime 
Minister Brian Faulkner's Unionist Par- 
ty had won about one-third of the 78 
seats in the new Assembly. The, Loy- 
alists, composed .of Protestant hard- 
liners, and the Catholic Social, Dem- 
ocratic and Labor Party (S.D.LP.) 
formed the second largest blocs, while 
the nonsectarian Alliance Party finished 
a distant and disappointing fourth. 

Glimmer of Hope. The scarcely 
unexpected results promise no quick 
or easy end to Ulster’s agony. But the 
relatively large turnout of voters pro- 
vides a glimmer of hope for Ulster mod- 
erates who want to give the British 
government plan of having both Cath- 
olics and. Protestants share provincial 
political power a chance to work. By 
and large, the Provisional wing of the 
Irish Republican Army failed in its ef- 
forts to get voters. to “Spoil Your Vote 
and Smash the System," as one of the 
Provos' newspaper ads had it. : 

The Loyalists—led by the Rev. Гап 
Paisley and former Home Affairs Min- 
ister William Craig—refuse to share 


any significant political power with 


Northern Ireland’s 500,000 Catholics, 
who make up one-third of the popu- 
lation. Brian Faulkner, on the other 
hand, has pledged that his Unionists 
would be willing to work with some 
Catholics. A coalition of his party with 
the S.D.L.P. and the Alliance would have 
strength enough to control the com- 
mittees that will rule on many day-to- 
day matters for the province. 

Most disturbing was the violence 
that scarred the three-week election 
campaign. Nearly 90 bombs were det- 
onated and 23 persons killed, bringing 
the death toll in Ulster during the past 
four years to 839. Two days before 
the election, Patrick Wilson, a leading 
Catholic politician and a chief aide to 
S.D.LP. Leader Gerry Fitt, was hacked 
to death by an apparently new Prot- 
estant terrorist group called the Ulster 
Freedom Fighters. Wilson's murder 
suggested that members of the new As- 
sembly would have а difficult time 
ahead of them in governing the still 
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PRISONERS 


Amnesty for the Defense 


The atrocity stories flow into the 
spartan London headquarters of Am- 
nesty International from all over the 
world: - political prisoners beaten, 
shocked, drugged or maimed for the 
crime of criticizing their government. 
Says American Lawyer James Becket, 
who is preparing a worldwide survey 
of the subject for A.I.: “Rulers of the 
past often openly institutionalized tor- 
ture'to better defend their power and 
privilege. Their counterparts today sol- 
emnly deny it publicly while they are 
busily refining the technology of torture 
and the theory of order without law." 

In a sobering, 40-page report issued 
in London last week, Amnesty Inter- 
national zeroed in on such practices in 
South Viet Nam, where, it estimates, 
more than 100,000 people have been 
jailed as political prisoners. Describing 
varieties of torture in agonizing detail, 
A.J. said: “There can be no doubt that 
[torture] is widely used in the areas con- 
trolled by the [Saigon government] not 
only as an instrument of intimidation 
but as an end in itself.” The report is an- 
other step іп А.І: newly launched cam- 
paign to “raise a public outcry through- 
out the world until torture becomes as 
unthinkable as slavery." 

For A.L, the anti-torture campaign 
represents a broadening of its original 
mandate. A sort of Red Cross of polit- 
ical warfare, the organization has hith- 
erto limited itself to seeking freedom 
for political prisoners round the world. 
Since its founding in 1961, it has taken 
up the cases of some 13,000 such cap: 
tives; as a result of its efforts, more than 
7,500 have been released. | ; 

Among those who have been helped 
by А.1. are Ghana's former Finance 
Minister Joseph H. Mensah, who was 
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imprisoned after a recent coup; ar In- 
donesian novelist held without trial for 
eight years; and Rhodesian Journalist 
Peter Niesewand, who was first sen- 
tenced to prison and then deported for 
violating his country's rigid Official Se- 
crets Act (TIME, May 14). A.J. makes 
an almost sanctimonious effort to re- 
main politically neutral; individual 
cases are carefully investigated to pre- 
vent the organization from being used 
for essentially nonpolitical crimes. 

Started on a shoestring by London 
Lawyer Peter Benenson, А І. has recent- 
ly grown in both size and influence. In 
1971 its annual budget was $130,000; 
this year it is $425,000. About 70% of 
its money comes from contributions by 
members, the rest from foundations and 
private sources. Along with a full-time 
staff of 50, it now has more than 30,000 
members in 61 countries. A.I. is accord- 
ed consultative status at the United Na- 
tions, the Council of Europe, the Or- 
ganization of American States and the 
Organization of African Unity. 

One of its favorite tactics is a mas- 
sive international mail campaign on be- 
half of its *adopted" prisoners: The let- 
ters are written by A.I. members that 
have specific responsibility for individ- 
ual prisoners. Says Amnesty Chairman 
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Séan MacBride, a onetime Foreign 
Minister of the Irish Republic: “The av- 
alanche of mail bags is still the biggest 
single annoyance to most governments. 
Mail piles up. It's a nuisance. Sooner 
or later the matter is at Cabinet level 
and everyone is wondering whether the 
prisoner is worth all this trouble. The 
answer is frequently no.” 

Spreading Repression. National 
vanity is another target. “Politicians 
want to be loved,” says Amnesty 
Spokesman Mark Grantham. “When 
we're alleging all over the world that 
they're acting in a rather crude way, it 
embarrasses them. It hurts for their am- 
bassador at the U.N., who is there to 
make an impressive speech against 
world hunger, to be asked about a sor- 
did case of torture." 

The organizations move into the 
area of political torture was hastened 
by the fact that such repression seems 
to be spreading. The Soviet Union's 
habit of putting dissenters into mental 
institutions, for example, is now being 
copied in Argentina. Behavior-altering 
techniques—like torturing a prisoner 
while he is being shown slides of his 
family—are showing up in Brazil. (The 
prisoner comes to associate his wife and 
children with pain—and the effects 
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REVIEWING THE TROOPS OF CANADIAN ROYAL REGIMENT 


To Canada with Less Pomp and Circumstance 


Royal tours are not exactly w 

used to be. When Queen Ee 
rived in Canada last week at the start 
of an 11-day visit, Fleet Street virtu- 
ally ignored the event. The airmail edi- 
tion of the London Times carried onl 
a three-sentence dispatch—by uento 
France-Press; the Daily Mail carried 
not a line. Even the Canadians, who 
had not seen their Queen for two years 
were not entirely overwhelmed; Some 
raised once again the question of wheth- 
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Doing business with people As the largest free-enterprise 
| thousands of miles away can be finance, investment and banking 
tricky at the best of times. And ina complex in the region, we know the 
market that's as large and varied as area, we know the business and we 
. Australia it's easy to go wrong. know the people. 
The BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES Whatever your interests, let us help 
can help you with your business you find your business bearings In 
dealings “down under." We have this part of the world. ` 
been doing business there for over ee | 
150 years. Our staff of 17,000 Just write gis Chief Manager 
Operates through 1,200 offices in all International Division 
Australian Sine: New Zealand and BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
ther islands of the Pacific. Box 1, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia 2001 


The bank that knows Australian business best. 
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SENATE CAUCUS ROOM SCENE AS JOHN DEAN PREPARES TO BEGIN HIS W 


THE HEARINGS/COVER STORY 


Deans Case Against the President 


Now the grave charges against the Pres- 
ident had passed a point of no return. 
Carried with chilling reality into mil- 
lions of American homes and spread 
massively on the official record of a sol- 
emn Senate inquiry, the torrential tes- 
timony of John W. Dean III fell short 
of proof in a court of law. But the im- 
pact was devastating. As President, 
Richard Nixon was grievously, if not 
mortally wounded. 

Nixon was a continent away at San 
Clemente, going about the business of 
the presidency. He reached a historic 
compromise with Congress on halting 
the Cambodia bombing by Aug. 15 (see 
page 20). He prepared to celebrate the 
nation’s 197th Independence Day, a 
Fourth of July dimmed by deeply trou- 
bling questions (in the words of the Dec- 
laration) about the “just powers” of the 
present Government and by increasing 
doubts about the “consent of the gov- 
erned.” Though not present in the 
packed hearing room, Nixon was per- 
sonally and directly confronted by the 
crouched figure of his youthful accus- 
er, until lately his faithful counsel, 

Leaning into the Microphone, Dean, 
34, spoke in a lifeless monotone that 
would long be remembered by TV au- 
diences. There were just enough unex- 

ected angles and lines in his face, in- 
cluding a slightly crooked grin, to rescue 
it from mediocrity. Thanks to a pair of 
glasses, he looked more owlish than his 
earlier, boyish pictures had suggested, 
With impressive poise and a masterly 
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memory, Dean spun ‘his detailed web 
of evidence. He readily admitted his 
own illegal and improper acts. But he 
emerged unshaken from five full days 
of recital and cross-examination, with 
his basic story challenged but intact. 

Clearly, without some kind of di- 
rect and detailed Nixon reply, the com- 
mittee—and the country—would have 
difficulty believing that the President 
was not an active and fully aware par- 
ticipant in the Watergate cover-up, as 
Dean charged. In fact, how and when 
the President would reply became a de- 
cisive factor in his hopes for political 
survival. Chairman Sam Ervin and oth- 
er committee members had already 
begun to ask for his appearance. 

With dozens of dates, snatches of di- 
alogue and some documents, Dean had 
similarly implicated Nixon's most inti- 
mate former aides, John Ehrlichman 
and Н.К. Haldeman, in multiple actions 
in the Watergate cover-up. Less vigor- 
ously but still deeply, Dean had also 
drawn into that circle of conspirators a 
man he much admires, former Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell. 

Focusing Blame. While Nixon's 
deputy press Secretary quickly revealed 
that the President had no intention of 
submitting himself to senatorial ques- 
tioning, a White House counterstrategy 
seemed to be emerging. It was to blame 
Dean and Mitchell for the Watergate 
wiretapping and its concealment. Ehr- 
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conceal the political implications of 
Watergate were an automatic and wide- 
spread White House response intended 
to protect the President's re-election 
prospects—and Nixon as a self-interest- 
ed participant. Dean admitted his own 
role, but said that, rather than being 
what Buzhardt termed "the principal 
actor," he took orders, often reluctantly, 
from his domineering superiors, Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman. Claiming rela- 
tively little influence in shaping policy 
at the White House, Dean insisted that 
"my title was the best part of the job." 

More specifically, Dean contended 
that the Watergate wiretapping opera- 
Поп was known in the White House by 
Chief of Staff Haldeman before the 
June 17 arrests—and since Haldeman 
regularly reported fully to the President, 
Dean "assumed" Nixon could have 
known. He said that he did not know 
firsthand, however, whether Nixon did, 
in fact, have such advance knowledge. 

But, as early as Sept. 15, Dean 
charged, the President clearly indicated 
his awareness that a cover-up was un- 
der way. Then and later, Dean claimed, 
the President talked directly to him 
about Executive clemency and hush 
money for the wiretappers, as well as 
about ways to prevent the potential 
damage of Justice Department investi- 
gations, Democratic Party civil suits 
and congressional hearings. 

If Dean's claims are true—and his 
supporting details as well as some of 
his circumstantial documents were im- 
pressive—that would make Nixon’s 
May 22 denials outright lies or at least 
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again “inoperative.” At that time Nix- 
on said flatly that he had known noth- 
ing about offers of clemency or of any 
efforts to provide the defendants with 
funds and that he had taken no part in 
any efforts to cover up Watergate. 

Dean's direct charges against the 
President still lacked corroboration. 
Dean's motives remained suspect, since 
he obviously hoped to avoid a long pris- 
on term for his admitted illegal acts. Yet 
even if those facts leave many uncon- 
vinced of Nixon's complicity in Water- 
gate, Dean's dismaying description of 
the climate of fear existing within the 
Nixon White House is almost as alarm- 
ingas the affair that itspawned. With lit- 
tle regard for the law and under repeat- 
ed proddings by the President himself, 
Dean contended, the Nixon staff used 
or contemplated using almost any avail- 
able tactic to undermine political op- 
ponents, punish press critics, subdue an- 
tiwar protesters and gather political 
intelligence, including lists of "enemies" 
(see story page 23). 

Dean insisted that in this fortress 
of fear he served "as a restraining in- 
fluence against many wild and crazy 
schemes." Periodic surveillance of Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy was surrepti- 
tiously ordered, even when he was on a 
trip to India, but it turned up nothing 
of interest to the White House. How- 


APRIL 15, 1973: “The President be- 
gan asking me a number of leading 
questions, which made me think that 
the conversation was being taped. [Lat- 
er] he went behind his chair and in a 
nearly inaudible tone said to me he was 
probably foolish to have discussed 
Hunt's clemency with Colson." 


JAN. 27, 1972: “Liddy was in effect 
making a sales pitch. Plans called for 
mugging squads, kidnaping teams, pros- 
litutes to compromise the opposition, 
and electronic surveillance.” 


ever, when a round-the-clock tailing of 
Kennedy was demanded by Haldeman, 
Dean got the project canceled on the 
sound theory that the tracker might be 
mistaken for someone posing a threat 
to Kennedy’s life. 

Although a Colson associate later 
claimed that it was only a joke, Dean 
took seriously Colson’s suggestion that 
Washington’s Brookings Institution be 
fire-bombed and raided to get some po- - 
litically sensitive papers. In fact, Dean 
grabbed a military jet to California in 
order to persuade Ehrlichman to order 
Colson to forget the idea. Dean said he 
simply filed away many suggestions that 
he considered extreme and responded 
to them only if there were persistent 
pressures from his superiors. 

It was Nixon’s personal outrage at 
being exposed to demonstrators that 
seemed most dramatically to set the pre- 
Watergate White House mood. Dean 
told of Nixon's spotting “а lone’ man 
with a large ten-foot sign stretched out 
in front of Lafayette Park" within sight 
of his window. Soon a White House aide 
was rushing to round up "thugs" to take 
care of the protester. Dean intervened, 
got police to persuade the man to move. 
A man who broke police lines during 
Nixon's Inauguration but was knocked 
down by Secret Service agents well 
short of Nixon's car so angered the Pres- 
ident that Dean Was repeatedly bad- 

«gered for not getting the man prosecut- 


_ ed. An investigation was launched, but 
Dean found that the trespasser had had 
no intention of harming the President, — Liddy's 
Dean could only explain helplessly that е 
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crossing a police barricade was too tri- 
fling a violation for officials to pursue. 
However trivial each of such inci- 
dents seemed in isolation, together they 
formed an ominous pattern that made 
Watergate comprehensible to Dean. 
What he called “ап insatiable appetite 
for political intelligence" stemmed di- 
rectly from Nixon, as Dean told it in 
his matter-of-fact manner. The Presi- 
dent was convinced that antiwar Sen- 
ators had links with U.S. radicals, who 
had foreign ties, and he continually de- 
manded evidence of this. Intelligence 
agencies repeatedly said it was not nec- 
essarily so. “We never found a scintilla 
of evidence .. . this was explained to 
Mr. Haldeman, but the President be- 
lieved that the opposite was, in fact, 
true.” He demanded better intelligence. 
Lawyer-like, Dean resisted most at- 
tempts by the committee to draw him 
into discussing personalities or making 
value judgments. He conceded that the 
Watergate break-in was “the first act in 
a great American tragedy” and said he 
found it “very difficult” to testify about 
what others, including “men I greatly 
admire and respect,” had done. He 
found it easier to admit that he had ob- 
structed justice and helped another man 
commit perjury in the affair, Yet Dean’s 

story did, indeed, indict others. 
_ HOW IT BEGAN. Dean reported hav- 
Ing attended two meetings in then At- 
torney General Mitchell’s office on 
Jan. 27 and Feb. 4, 1972, at which 
G. Gordon Liddy, counsel for the Nix- 
оп re-election committee, presented his 
bizarre intelligence-gathering plans. 
Dean's testimony generally agreed with 
that of Jeb Stuart Magruder, the Nix- 
on committee's deputy director who 
had also been present at the two meet- 
ings. Dean added some refinements: 
a Коро included the use 
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White House had put him [Walters] in 
the deputy-director position so they 
could have some influence over the 
agency." After some hesitation, Walters 
proved to be unhelpful, thereby anger- 
ing Ehrlichman. 

ENLISTING KALMBACH. The need for 
hush money was growing more urgent, 
and Dean was told;by Mitchell to get 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman to approve 
the use of President Nixon's personal 
lawyer, Herbert Kalmbach, in helping 
raise the money. Dean said the two pres- 
idential aides agreed and Kalmbach un- 
happily accepted the assignment. He 
was told by Dean to ask LaRue for de- 
tails on how much to pay each of the 
wiretappers and to maké his own ar- 
rangements for delivering the cash. 
Kalmbach later reported that he had 
performed this job. The payments of si- 
lence money thus became one of the 
most specific and widespread obstruc- 
tions of justice, involving at that time 
atleast Dean, Mitchell, Haldeman, Ehr- 
lichman, Kalmbach and LaRue—if 
Dean's account is true. 

THE DEAN "REPORT." Dean first be- 
came publicly linked with the Presi- 
dent's defense on Watergate when, to 
his "great surprise," he heard Nixon an- 
nounce on Aug. 29 that a report by 
Dean had cleared everyone then em- 
ployed at the White House of any 
Watergate involvement. Dean insisted 
he had never made either an investi- 
gation or a report and, if he had been 
asked, would have "strongly opposed 
the issuing of such a statement" because 
he thought it was untrue. It could only 
be true if it was narrowly construed to 
mean actual knowledge of the June 17 
break-in since, Dean still believes, only 
the wiretapping team knew that its sec- 
ond break-in, to repair malfunctioning 
equipment, was to be made on that date. 
For the first time, Dean began to won- 
der if he was being "set up in case the 
whole thing came crumbling down at a 
later time." 

THE LA COSTA MEETINGS. Wary of 
the impending Ervin hearings, Halde- 
man, Ehrlichman, Dean and Nixon 
Aide Richard Moore met at La Costa 
Resort Hotel near San Clemente in Feb- 
ruary to plan how to deal with this new- 
est threat to the cover-up. The group 
was puzzled about who would be friend 
and who would be foe on the Senate 
committee. Ehrlichman quipped that 
the name of Hawaii's Democratic Sen- 
ator Daniel Inouye should be pro- 
nounced "ain't-no-way" because "there 
ain't no way he's going to give us any- 
thing» but problems.” Senator Lowell 
Weicker, according to Dean, "was an 1n- 
dependent who could give the White 
House problems”; neither Haldeman 
nor Ehrlichman knew “which way Sen- 
ator [Howard] Baker might go: To the 
White House staff, the only certan bet 
was Florida’s Republican Senator Ed- 
ward J, Gurney, who was described as 
“a sure friend and protector of the Pres- 


ident’s interests.” 
A decision was made at La Costa, 


the committee but privately attempt “to - 
restrain the investigation and make it 
as difficult as possible to get informa- 
tion and witnesses.” The group dis- 
cussed means of trying to prove that 
Democrats had undertaken Watergate- 
like snooping and bugging in their cam- 
paigns. Incredibly, Haldeman suggested 
that the Nixon re-election committee 
might “hire private investigators to dig 
out information on the Democrats.” 
Dean objected on grounds that “this 
would be more political surveillance 
—yet the matter was left unresolved.” 
But it was the critical contacts be- 


JUNE 19, 1972: "I next contacted Lid- 
dy and asked him to meet with me. I sug- 
gested we take a walk. 1t was shortly 
before noon, and we walked down 17th 
Street toward the Corcoran Gallery." 


tween Dean and the President that go 
to the core of the momentous contro- 
versy. Confirming a Dean claim that it 
had at first sharply denied, the White 
House last week agreed that there had 
been at least 22 meetings and 14 tele- 
phone conversations between the two 
men. The sudden increase in the fre- 
quency of communication led Dean to 
wonder whether Nixon might be cre- 
ating a basis for claiming Executive 
privilege and an attorney-client rela- _ 
tionship in order to protect himse 
Dean's version of the most significa 
of the meetings: a 
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Dean found the President and Halde- 
man “in very good spirits, and my re- 
ception was very warm and cordial. 
Then, in Dean's damning recollection, 
“the President told me that Bob had 
kept him posted on my handling of the 
Watergate case. The President told me 
I had done a good job and he appre- 
ciated how difficult a task it had been 
. and the President was pleased that the 
case had stopped with Liddy.” 
Reinforcing the point that there 
could be no misunderstanding of why 
the President was congratulating him, 
Dean testified: “I responded that 1 could 
not take credit because others had done 
much more difficult things than | had 
done.” (Dean later explained to the Er- 
vin committee that he was thinking of 
Magruder, for one, who had perjured 
himself, after coaching from Dean, to 
keep the grand jury from learning of 
higher involvement.) “I also told him 
that there was a long way to go before 
this matter would end, and that I cer- 
tainly could make no assurance that the 
day would not come when this matter 
would start to unravel.” Dean told the 
President that there would be a good 
chance to delay the Democratic civil 
suits against the Nixon committee until 
after the election because committee 


JUNE 20, 1972: “The GSA |General 
Services Administration] men brought 
several cartons to my office, which con- 
tained the contents of Hunt’s safe. The 
briefcase contained electronic equip- 
ment, loose wires, Chap Sticks for your 
lips with wires coming out of them and 
instruction sheets for walkie-talkies.” 
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pavers we IAN nepnstansreGameoto the 
judge, Charles R. Richey, who was 
"very understanding and trying to 
accommodate their problems." Said 
Nixon; "Well, that's helpful." Richey 
dismissed Dean's story as “poppycock.” 

If accurate, Dean’s account meant 
that the President was encouraging the 
cover-up in the criminal case and was 
approving attempts to influence the 
judge in the civil suits. 

Later. Senator Gurney sharply 
probed Dean's contention that Nixon 
was unmistakably congratulating him 
for limiting the Watergate indictments. 
Asked Gurney: "How can you say that 
the President knew all about these 
things froma simple observation by him 
that ‘Bob tells me you are doing a good 
job’?” This led Dean to shift slightly his 
version of the President’s wording and 
then complain: “We are quibbling over 
words.” Snapped Gurney: “We are talk- 
ing about something very important, 
whether the President of the United 
States knew on Sept. 15 about the 
Watergate and the cover-up.” Then the 
Senator summed up: “Your whole the- 
ory on saying that the President of the 
United States knew about Watergate on 
Sept. 15 is purely an impression; there 
isnt a single shred of evidence that 
came out of this meeting." 

FEB. 27, 1973. The President told 
Dean that the Watergate affair was tak- 
ing up too much of the time of his two 
top assistants, Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man, and therefore Dean could stop re- 
porting through them and deal directly 
with him. Nixon gave another puzzling 
reason: “Не also told me that they were 
principals in the matter and I, there- 

fore, could be more objective 
than they." Deansaid he was not 
sure later what the President 
had meant. by calling them 
"principals." 

Nixon, Dean testified, also 
told him that he “would never 
let Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
go to the Hill" to appear at the 
Ervin committee hearings. He 
would protect them with a claim 
of Executive privilege and 
would, at most, permit his aides 
to respond to written questions. 
Dean agreed that these “could 
be handled.” 

‚ FEB, 28, 1973. Dean made 
his first attempt to warn Nixon 
oh the seriousness of the affair 
Tom a legal standpoint. “I told 
him that I thought he should 
know that I was also involved 
in the post-June 17 activities re- 
garding Watergate, | briefly de- 
scribed to him why 1 thought I 
had legal problems in that I had 
beén a conduit for many of the 
decisions that we 

ге made and 
therefore could be involved in 
an obstruction of justice. Н 
would not accept ту analveis 
and did y analysis 
and did not want me to get into 
itin Ау detail.” 
€ President had thus b 
told by his counsel that the d 
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ARititired gpa Baral Fr 
requested a meeting with Nixon. The 
thrust of the President's questions led 
Dean to think the conversation was be- 
ing taped. Nixon said *he had, of course, 
only been joking" about his earlier ref- 
erence to $1,000,000 for silence, and 
he told Dean that any conversations 
with him were privileged or covered by 
national security or both. But the most 
interesting moment, Dean said, was 
when Nixon “went behind his chair to 
the corner of the office and in a nearly 
inaudible tone said to me he was prob- 
ably foolish to have discussed Hunt's 


JULY 1972: "Kalmbach returned to 
Washington and requested that I meet 
him in Lafayette Park. He said that I 
could report to Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman that he had raised the 
money [to pay off the Water- 

gate defendants]." 


clemency with Colson." The conversa- 
tion ended with Dean saying he hoped 
nothing he did would "result in the im- 
peachment of the President." Nixon re- 
plied jokingly: “I certainly hope so 
also.” The White House report contends 
that Nixon told Dean he must go be- 
fore the grand jury without immunity. 

APRIL 16, 1973. Nixon summoned 
Dean to his office, handed him two terse 
letters, and asked him to sign either one. 
One said that Dean was resigning "as a 
result of my involvement in the Water- 
gate matter”; the other gave as the cause 
“my increasing involvement in the 
Watergate matter." Dean refused to 
sign unless Ehrlichman and Haldeman 
would sign the same letter. Nixon said 
that Dean could draft his own letter, 
and Dean did so, tying his request fora 
leave of absence to similar moves by 
the other two aides. Unhappily, Nixon 
said "it wasn't what he wanted." On 
April 30, Nixon announced on televi- 
sion that he had fired Dean and accept- 
ed the resignations of Ehrlichman and 


Haldeman, praising them as “two of the 
"et Rube servants it has been my 
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tioning, sometimes gentle but often jar- 
ring, Dean stuck stubbornly to that 
basic story: To support it, he submitted 
more than 50 documents to the com- 
mittee. These ranged from memos on 
the illegal 1970 domestic-security plans 
approved for a time by the President, 
to a paper on how the White House 
could leak a news story on why the leak- 
ing of Government secrets is bad. Dean 
seemed to falter only under the persis- 
tent and skillful grilling of Senator 
Gurney. 

Gurney bore into Dean’s admitted 


\ 


Aor an 


personal use of $4,850 in campaign 
money that was being kept in his office 
safe. Dean insisted he had deposited a 
check for that amount to cover it. Gur- 
ney produced a Dean bank-account 
statement showing that the check was 
not good at the time it was placed in 
the safe and said Dean could be guilty 
of embezzlement. Dean’s lawyer sharp- 
ly objected to that interpretation of law, 
and Dean said he had never had any in- 
tention not to repay the money. He was 
later partly rescued by Senator Sam 
Ervin, who introduced a brokerage- 
account statement showing that Dean 
had more than $26,000 available at the 
time. Yet Dean's explanation that he 
took the cash for honeymoon and oth- 


er expenses rather than use credit cards — - 
S 


seemed lame. > 
Gurney also surprised Dean on 

minor confusion about the hotel 

which he had discussed hush funds 

Nixon’s attorney Kalmbach. - 

Washington's Mayflow 

had testified, even 

had been registered 

Statler Hilton? 

D й 


prese 


have been mistaken, since the Statler 
Hiltons coffee shop is called the 
Mayflower. i 

QUESTIONS FOR DEAN. The main 
thrust of the critical questioning of 
Dean was along several lines: 

Had not Dean and his lawyers 
waged a campaign to gain him immu- 
nity from criminal prosecution, in part 
by using news leaks that exaggerate the 
importance of what he might know? 
Dean was not entirely convincing 1n 
saying that he had no idea how some 
of his testimony had got into news re- 
ports before his appearance, but his tes- 
timony last week was a sure demonstra- 
tion that he did indeed have vast and 
impressive knowledge of the whole 
conspiracy. | 

If Dean was so concerned about the 


cover-up activity, why, as the Presi- 
dent's counsel, did he not warn Nixon 
long before he did? Dean claimed that 
his reporting channels were through 


-Haldeman or Ehrlichman and that, de- 


spite his title, he could not barge into 
the President's office. Moreover he as- 
sumed that his superiors would keep the 
President fully informed of his reports 
on a matter as vital as Watergate. 

If he considered his meetings with 
the President so significant, why did he 
not keep precise written records on the 
conversations? Dean's answer was rea- 
sonable: "I thought they were very in- 

criminating to the President of the Unit- 


- ed States.” 


* QUESTIONS FOR NIXON. A bewil- 


- dering array of specific questions for the 
- President is suggested in each of Dean's 

- charges and interpretations of conver- 
sations between them. So far, the Pres- 
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only Бузау: that Nixon will stand be- 


hind his May 22 statement. That con- 
sisted of making blanket denials rather 
than dealing with specific meetings and 
events. Nixon, for example, claimed 
that he had had no knowledge of the 
White House-ordered burglary of Dan- 
jel Ellsberg's psychiatrist's office until 
he made an investigation late in March 
of 1973. Yet Dean testified that one of 
the plumber team's leaders, Egil Krogh, 
told him that orders for the break-in 
had come "right out of the Oval Of- 
fice." Even a White House-provided log 
of conversations with Dean indicates 
that Nixon was told about the burglary 


_ —————— 


APRIL 16, 1973: “A few minutes lat- 
er, Haldeman and Ehrlichman emerged 
laughing from the President's office, and 
when they saw me their faces dropped." 


more than a month before the judge in 
the case was notified by the Adminis- 
tration. The Ellsberg “bag job” was sim- 
ilar to the illegal activities authorized 
under an intelligence plan that Nixon 
admits had his approval briefly in 1970. 
Dean said that as White House coun- 
sel, he never saw firm evidence that the 
plan Bun fact, been rescinded. 

, But the more significant queri 
Nixon raised by the Dean URN is 
these: Did he discuss Executive clem- 
ency with Ehrlichman and Colson, as 
Dean claims? Did he congratulate Dean 
on helping to limit the Watergate in- 
dictments? Did.he scoff at the $1,000,- 
000 in payoff money, as the White 
House claims? Is there a tape, as Dean 
suspected, of the meeting in which Nix- 
on claimed to have been joking about 
the $1,000,000 in silence money? ; 
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ham Lincoln stood ... The President 
had not been asked to come before the 
committee, nor was it suspected that he 
had information that we were to inves- 
tigate reports, which, if true, fastened 
treason upon his family in the White 
House. At last, the mourning corpus 
spoke, slowly, with a depth of sorrow 
in his voice: ‘I, Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
ident of the United States, appear of 
my own volition before this committee 
of the Senate to say that I, of my own 
knowledge, know that it is untrue that 
any of my family hold treasonable com- 
munication with the enemy.’ 

“Having attested this, he went away 
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(т and Flowers from John Dean 


What thoughts had been running 
through his mind? 

Let me tell you a story. When I was 
five or six or seven, I was playing with 
matches behind the garage. There was 
lots of brush there. It caught fire and 
burned down the back of the. garage. 
My father asked me if I had done it. I 
said no. But of course my father knew 
I had done it. He sent me to my room, 
saying “John, we'll talk again when you 
are ready to tell the truth." Then he 
did a wise thing. While I was in my 
room, he sent the fire marshal to talk 
to me. He must have been ten feet tall, 
wearing a big blue uniform. I can see 
him to'this day. He said to me: "Now, 
John, you haven't told your father the 
truth." The impact of the blue uniform 
as the authority of the law was enor- 
mous. I said to myself: “The jig is up.” 
I told my father. He said: "The best 
way is—tell the truth." 


The truth emerges. There's no doubt. 


about it. I expressed the hope today that 
the Ervin hearings will bring out all the 
truth, but even if they.do not, some day 
all these facts will come out. 
What had he relied upon during the 
ordeal? 
Prayers. Every night, the last thing 
we do before going to sleep, Mo and I 
ask each other, “Did you 
say your prayers?" I al- 
most went into the Epis- 
copal ministry, you 
know. And I want to tell 
you, the love of this 
woman has been one of 
the greatest sources of 
strength. You cant 
imagine how great. 
But how had he got 
involved in the Water- i 
gate mess? 
Well, one reason, I 
suppose, is that I haveal- 
ways been ambitious, al- 
ways wanted to get 
ahead. I remember an 
uncle of mine who once 
cautioned me: “John, 
you've got to stop to 
smell the flowers. 
CC-0. | 
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We sat for some moments speechless 
and, by tacit agreement, no word being 
spoken, the committee dropped all con- 
sideration of the rumors." 

It remains to be seen whether Rich- 
ard Nixon will elect to emulate the first 
Republican President and come before 
the Ervin committee, "solitary, his hat 
in his hand," to answer the charges 
about Watergate. It would certainly 
require more than a simple, solemn 
declaration of his innocence. The scene 
is difficult to imagine, to be sure, but in 
the end it may become the only way to 
restore any degree of public trust in his 
presidency. 


Why had he participated in the cov- 
er-up for so long? 

Here's an analogy that may make 
it more understandable. I watch crew 
racing quite often out there on the Po- 
tomac River. You know, if you get in- 
volved in crew racing, you're on the 
team. I pulled my oar a long time. Sud- 
denly I realized the race was over, and 
that we were going the wrong way. But 
you know what happens when you drop 
your oar? It may throw you out of the 
boat. Well, finally I did drop my oar, 
and I’ve been trying to swim to shore 
ever since—through a lot of muck. 

Did he have any regrets? 

I should say not. Life is much eas- 
ier when you can be open. Back to the 
crew-race analogy again, I did try for a 
long time to tell the coxswain that the 
race was over and that we were rowing 
in the wrong direction. But he wasn't lis- 
tening, and a couple of members of the 
crew are still rowing. 

What about the future? 

I really haven't given that a lot o£ 
thought. Some, but not a lot. I do know 
this: I’m grateful that I am young 
enough to have plenty of time now to 
stop and smell the flowers. There are 
many things I enjoy doing that I haven't 
given myself time to do. Now I will. 1 
did, after all, rise to a very high po- 
sition in the Government. Гуе been 
there, and I have no desire to go back. 
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Hanging Tough at Storm King 


AtSan Clemente, the heavy surf pound- it became increasingly clear that the 
ing below Richard Nixon’s clifftop re- President has replaced the old “Berlin 
doubt was shrouded by the early morn- Wall” of Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
ing fog last week, and inside his secluded with a new wall of Alexander Haig and 
den the President was perhaps more Ronald Ziegler. Deputy Press Secretary 
solitary than ever before. With a swivel Warren, who has taken over many of 
of his big chair, he could have seen for  Ziegler’s customary duties while Ziegler 
himself what his former aide, John spends his time working with the Pres- 
Dean, was saying before the Senate Wa- ident on unspecified matters, re- 
tergate committee. But the television ported that Nixon had not so much 
screen remained blank. as talked on the telephone with his 

Nixon sent word through. White counsels in charge of the Watergate 
House Spokesman Gerald Warren (see problem, J. Fred Buzhardt and Leon- 
Tur Press) that he had not watched ard Garment. That doubtless contrib- 
Dean at all—either in the live hearings шеа to the confusion over the nature 
or in snatches on the network news pro- and authorization of Buzhardt's shrill 
grams. There is. of course, no way to statement sent to the Ervin committee. 
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PRESIDENT NIXON WALKING ALONG THE BEACH AT SAN CLEMENTE 
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ker Gets Mad 


by various individuals; Republicans 
Weicker insisted, do not cover ир, do 
not threaten, do not commit illegal acts 
and, "God knows, Republicans don't 
view their fellow Americans as ene- 
mies to be harassed" but rather as 
"human beings to be loved and won.” 
For a few brief seconds, the room was 
stone silent. Then the gallery broke 
into the loudest and longest applause 
of the proceedings, drowning out the 
sound of the gavel-pounding. 

Although Weicker did not go into 
the details of the White House cam- 
paign that had triggered his outburst, 
TIME has learned that it began in 
March, when Н.К. Haldeman's assist- 
ant, Larry Higby, called Presidential 
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SENATOR LOWELL WEICKER & FORMER WHITE HO 


“How could you be proud, after the disservices you've done him 


Troubleshooter Harry S. Dent to inves- 
tigate whether funds for Weicker's 1970 
campaign had been properly recorded. 
Dent called Jack Gleason, a Republican 
fund raiser who had once worked for 
him at the White House and was the 
man who had channeled $60,000 in 
G.OP. funds to Weicker. Gleason told 
Dent that the money had been prop- 
erly reported. Gleason, recalled Dent 
last week, "said that nothing Weicker 
did was illegal, and I reported back to 

igby.” 
ES enden. Colson allegedly tried 
to float a false report a short time later 
in the press. Weicker, as it turned out, 
had a chance to confront Colson direct- 
ly with that charge the day after his 
emotional speech in the hearings. Af- 
ter calling for an appointment, Colson 
showed up promptly at the Senator's of- 
fice at 7:55 a.m. and tried to persuade 
Weicker that he had only talked “hard- 
nosed politics" with the reporter and 
had not planted incorrect and libelous 


USE AIDE CHARLES COLSON 
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information. From there, the conversa- 
tion went like this, according to а 
Weicker aide who took notes: 

Weicker: Mr. Colson, I stand on 
what I said yesterday. From now on Mr. 
Cox is going to have to look into it, and 
you're going to have to answer to him. 
You say you play hard-nosed politics. 
Well, I play hard-nosed politics too. 

Colson: I’m proud of what Гуе done 
for the President. 

Weicker: How could you be proud, 
after the disservices you've done him? 

Colson: The only reporter that I 
talked to about you asked me whether 
you had received any of the so-called 
Gleason funds in the '70 campaign. 1 
told him I didn't know for sure, but that 
everyone had. But I didn't ever men- 
tion any specific figures. He said that 
his paper had done some work on this 

T RTHUP 
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ou 
Gleason fund in 1970 ... Pm sorry 
you've got this grudge... 

Weicker: I don't have any grudge 
against you. I don't even know you ... 
but I do know what you stand for, Mr. 
Colson, and we live in two different 
worlds. 1 deal in hard-nosed politics. 
You deal in crap. 

Colson: Yd just like to clear up that 
list of 20 additional names [on the "en- 
emies" list], if that's what's bothering 
you. That list didn't come from me, or 
from my office. 

Weicker: Oh, well, what about the 
Gibbons memo [see story next page]? 

Colson: Yes, well, that did. y 

Weicker: Well, that's just great, Mr. 
Colson. Let me tell you something: you — 
can just get your ass out of my office be- — 
cause you make me sick, and | dont — 
even want you in here. ONUS 

Whereupon Colson, looking rather 
flushed, was led from the office by his 
law partner, who had been sitting in on 
the meeting, = = 
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Playing Politics with 


f the Nixon Administration's hu- 
ксы а conviction that every federal 
agency, no matter how strong its tra- 
dition of independence, should snap to 
attention at a call to the service of the 
White House. That included the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, whose activity 
touches intimately the lives of almost 
All Americans. So John Dean told the 
Watergate committee last week, shred- 
ding the last vestige of the myth that 
Watergate was simply a matter of pol- 
iticians doing things to other politicians. 

Dean submitted a series of memos 
to back up his testimony that White 
House aides had tried (and to the cred- 
it of the IRS, largely failed) to get the 
IRS to use tax audits as a means of ha- 


rassing liberal organizations, journal- 

ists, politicians, businessmen, labor 
leaders—the range of people perceived 
as “enemies” of the Administration. 
One undated memo, prepared by Dean 

. as a briefing paper for former Nixon 
Chief of Staff H.R. Haldeman, suggest- 
ed that then IRS Commissioner Johnnie 

_ М. Walters be told that “discreet po- 
litical actions and investigations on be- 
half of the Administration are a firm 
requirement and responsibility on his 
part.” The memo complained that Wal- 
ters seemed no more willing to let the 
IRS be used for political purposes than 
had been his Nixon-appointed prede- 
cessor, Randolph Thrower. 

A second undated memo, which 
Dean said was another briefing paper 
for Haldeman but was prepared by for- 
mer White House Aide John Caulfield, 
complained that Republican appointees 


at IRS "lack guts and effort" and “ар- 


pear afraid and unwilling todo anything 
that could be politically helpful.” As a 

result, the document said, the White 

House staff was unable to crack down 

on tax-exempt foundations that "feed 
Ee. 
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Tax Returns 


left-wing political causes," to obtain in- 
formation from the IRS "regarding our 
political enemies,” to "stimulate audits 


' of persons who should be audited" or 


to place Nixon supporters in the IRS bu- 
reaucracy. A third memo, from Secu- 
rity Specialist Tom Charles Huston to 


Haldeman, suggested IRS audits to turn · 


up information about ‘leftist organiza- 
tions taking advantage of tax shelters. 

Another memo, from Presidential 
Special Counsel Charles Colson to 
Dean, suggested that the IRS audit the 
tax return of Harold J. Gibbons, a 
Teamsters Union vice president in St. 
Louis, and identified him as "an all-out 
enemy, a McGovernite, ardently anti- 
Nixon.” Gibbons’ tax return for 1971 
was later audited, and he said he had 
to pay a small additional tax on items in- 
volving travel expenses. Dean also tes- 
tified that Caulfield succeeded in get- 
ting IRS to audit the 1970 tax return of 
Robert Greene, a Newsday editor who 


Gold in Them Thar Hills 


If may have been the most neatly bur- 
ied nugget'in all that John Dean said. 
In one brief paragraph of his 245-page 
testimony before the Senate Select 
Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities last week, Dean dropped an 
obscure reference to a client of Super- 
lawyer F. Lee Bailey’s who “had an 
enormous amount of gold” to dispose 
of. As Dean told the story, the gold had 
come up during a luncheon conversa- 
tion he had on March 22 with John 
Mitchell. What was Bailey up.to, and 
how was Mitchell involved? The story 
behind Dean’s fleeting remark lies 
somewhere between the fantastic and 
the farfetched. 

Itseems that a group of men learned 
of a hoard of hidden gold. The cache 
was old Aztec gold, they insisted, 60% 
pure. Some of it was in the form of ar- 
tifacts, the rest in gleaming gold bars. 
What is more, there were 100 tons of it 
in all. At the current rate of $120 per 
oz., their startling find would be worth 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars. 
Trouble was, private individuals are not 
permitted to deal in gold without a li- 
cense. The gold was buried on a mil- 
itary reservation in New Mexico and 
the men (there are a total of 50 in the 
claim Consortium now, says Bailey) did 

not want to riskgoing onto Government 
property to claim the gold without prj. 
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ШҮ th compiled in the sum- 
vo all contained the names of 
ns 5 200 politicians, journalists, 
i ‘jas, entertainers, scholars and 

(телата Democratic campaign 

J: ors whom the White House 

Hsidered to be the Administra- 

| ime domestic enemies. 

Te pect never seems to have 
sought if he ground, but the idea, as 
ye апе па memorandum to Pres- 
problems, Advisers H.R. Haldeman and 
tchell ing Ehrlichman at the time, was 
erred leds in which “we can use the 


Chief off? federal machinery to screw . 


Om plica enemies." The lists, most 
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Gordon Liddy to pick up my award.” 

Others were not so much amused 
as appalled. “I suppose Hitler and Stalin 
may have had such lists,” said Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., “but no American Pres- 
ident. Nixon saw himself as being above 
the law, and those under him acted ac- 
cordingly.’ Democratic Congressman 
John Brademas of Indiana agreed. “Тһе 
secret plan to use federal money and 
federal power to harass critics is fur- 
ther evidence of the contempt for law 
and common decency that has char- 
acterized the Nixon White House. The 
real ‘enemies’ Americans must fear are 
those who would subvert the rule of 
law and the institutions of freedom.” 
Senator Walter F. Mondale of Min- 
nesota—who, like a number of other 
people on the lists, has undergone an 
unusually thorough examination by the 
Internal Revenue Service in the last 
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two years—declared mildly: “It makes 
you wonder whether they were doing 
anything else over there." 

It certainly does. On balance, the 
lists revealed not only paranoia but lu- 
dicrous judgment. As S. Sterling Munro 
Jr., chief aide to Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son, put it: “Where do they get these 
clowns, anyway? They have absolutely 


'no political judgment at all. My only 


problem now is that all my colleagues 
on the Senate staffs are envious." 

One of the Administration's more 
bemused "enemies" was Sam M. Lam- 
bert, former executive secretary. of the 
National Education Association, who 
voted for Nixon in 1968 and consid- 
ered himself a presidential. supporter. 
*Heaven help all of us," he said last 
week, "if this is the slipshod way they 
do their intelligence work." One exam- 
ple: the listing of Thomas O'Neill of 
the Baltimore Sun, who died in April 
197 1—at least three months before the 
lists were compiled. : 


The Man Who Keeps Asking Why 


With a courtly yet uncompromising 
style, Senator Howard Henry Baker Jr., 
47, has emerged as one of the Water- 
gate committee's toughest examiners. 
Sometimes the Tennessee Republican 
belabors witnesses with rapid-fire ques- 
tions. More often, however, the Sena- 
tor cajoles the witnesses with sympathy 
and understanding, as he did last week 
to elicit more details about John W. 
Dean III's meetings with President Nix- 
on. Indeed, Baker's style as committee 
vice chairman has so impressed his col- 
leagues that he has become one of the 
Republicans’ new luminaries looking to 


` 1976—and опе of the few to benefit 


from the Watergate scandal. i 
More than any Other committee 
member, Baker has probed for the mo- 
tives of those involved in Watergate. 
Of Convicted Conspirator Bernard Bar- 
ker, the Senator demanded: “What on 
earth would motivate you at your sta- 
tion in life to do something that surely 
you knew was illegal?” Then, as Ваг- 


ker cited his own brand of blind pa- . 


triotism as explanation, Baker ex- 


` claimed before the hushed committee: 


БЖ 
ЫЕ: 


ег said: "I'm not 


Why?” Later Bak- 


“Why? ... Why? --- 
Novias es trying to establish 


aur ug 


the moral culpability but trying to find 
out what causes a man to do this, so 
that we can write legislation to keep it 
from happening again." 

Much to nearly everyone's surprise, 
Baker himself became a figure in the 
testimony last week. Dean recalled that 
White House staffers looked on the Sen- 
ator as a potential friend. They asked ` 
him for a voice in the selection of the 
committee's minority counsel but were 
rebuffed. Later, on Feb. 22, he advised 
Nixon privately to abandon his stand 
on Executive privilege, at least for the 
Watergate hearings. On several occa- 
sions, Baker had flatly denied that there 
were any Watergate-related contacts 
between himself and the President since 
Feb. 7, when the committee was 
formed. Later he admitted that he had 
indeed met with the President and ex- | 
plained that he had kept it secret 
fear that publicity might diminish tl 
chances of getting the President to 
change his stand on Executive pi 
Пере. Asked how it felt to bi 


who could be influen 
replied: “It doesn’t 
bit because it di 
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That incident aside, Ba- 
ker's performance has drawn 
praise from Democrats as 
well as Republicans. He has 
been careful not to leak any 
secret testimony, and. has 
stoutly maintained the rights 
of the three-man Republican 
minority. He comes to each 
session thoroughly briefed 
—by two of his own staff 
whom he assigned to the Wa- 
tergate affair and by the com- 
mittee's minority counsel, 
Fred Thompson. Explains 
Baker: "I try to get a pic- 
ture of who the man is, how 
he relates and what Га like 
to inquire about." 

In the wooded hills of 
eastern Tennessee, Baker is 
known to friends and kinfolk 
as Howard Henry, to distin- 
guish him from his father, 
who was simply called How- m 
ard. The elder Baker served 
13 years in Congress until 
his death in 1964. Since the 
early 1820s there have been 
Bakers in that part of Ap- 
palachia, where coal mining. 
Jumbering, dairy farming 
—and poverty—are a way of life. 
Young Baker was strongly influenced 
by his maternal grandmother, known 
as Mother Ladd, who succeeded her 
late husband in 1927 as sheriff of Roane 
County. She gained notoriety for cap- 
turing two armed bootleggers single- 
handed. Now 93, she boasts: “Howard 
Henry is just like me.” 

Sweet Smell. A schoolmate recol- 
lects: “At eight or nine, when most boys 
were talkin’ fishin’, huntin’ and playin’ 
hooky, Howard Henry was talkin’ ju- 
risprudence and double jeopardy.” He 
graduated from the University of Ten- 
nessee College of Law in 1949, then 
joined the law firm founded by his pa- 
ternal grandfather in 1885. Young 
Baker quickly earned a reputation as a 
shrewd cross-examiner in courtroom 
exchanges. His natural proclivities for 
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_ politics were cemented by his marriage 


to Joy Dirksen, only child of the late, 
grandiloquent Senator from Illinois. 
They have two children—Darek, 20, 
and Cynthia, 17. 

Defeated for the U.S. Senate in 
1964, Baker was elected in 1966—with 
campaigning help from President Nix- 
on—and re-elected with 63% of the 
vote last year. Although eastern Ten- 
nessee is traditionally Republican, he 
is the state's first popularly elected Re- 
publican Senator. In the Senate he is 
counted as a moderate and thoroughly 
pragmatic conservative. He supported 
the 18-year-old vote and the civil rights 
bill of 1968, but strongly opposed 

forced busing to desepregate schools 


-and reduction of the oil-depletion . 


allowance. + 
The temperate Baker drinks only 


an occasional gin and tonic and tol- 
erates neither profanity nor off-color 
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BAKER WITH HIS DAUGHTER ATHOME 
Solitude is a good antidote. 


humor. During the hearings he has diet- 
ed off 25 Ibs. and now weighs a trim 
155. He plays golf and tennis avidly 
and frequently canoes on the Little Ten- 
nessee River or hikes in the nearby 
hills. His favorite pastime, however, is 
photography, and both his $150,000 
rambling homein tiny Huntsville, Tenn. 
(pop. 375), and the handsome stone 
house he rents in- Northwest Wash- 
ington have darkrooms where he de- 
velops his own film. Says Baker: “Не 
who retreats to the darkroom knows 
himself darn well. The solitude is good 
fon you, it’s a good antidote to public 
ife.” 

In that solitude, Baker probably also 
contemplates his future as a politician. 
In public he turns aside questions about 
it by recalling the day during his fresh- 
man year in the Senate when New 
Hampshire’s crusty Norris Cotton 
asked: “Can you smell the sweet smell 
of white. marble?” No, said Baker, 
chuckling at the quaint image. Replied 
Cotton: “When you're here long 
enough, you will and you'll like it. From 
that moment on, you won't be worth a 
damn." 

Baker now admits: “I could detect 
a faint trace of that smell three or four 
years ago—but [ don't now.” In 1969 
and 1971 he brashly challenged Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania for the Repub- 
lican Senate leadership and lost: now 
he cautiously shrugs aside pointed teas- 
ing by colleagues in the Senate cloak- 
room that his work on the Watergate 
committee is a prelude to a bigger role 
Nonetheless—as he is well aware—it 
was just such investigating committees 
that helped launch the national careers 
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in December 197] through a presiden- 
tial commutation of his sentence. but 
the terms of his release restricted him 
from retaking control of the union. 
During the campaign, Hoffa's 
friends aggressively solicited contribu- 
tions for Nixon's re-election. According 
to some of these officials, Charles W. 
Colson, the former special presidential 
counsel, hinted that, in return for their 
support, the bars on Hoffa's union ac- 
tivities might be lifted. But after the 
election the restrictions remained in ef- 
fect. Instead of Hoffa the White House 
seems to favor the Teamsters' current 
boss, Frank Fitzsimmons, who on oc- 
casion has flown from San Clemente to 
Washington on the presidential jet. Col- 
son's spokesman and law partner—their 
firm now represents the Teamsters—de- 
nies that Colson had anything to do with 
the Teamster fund raising for 1972. 


the age of nine. He joined the fledgling 
party in the early 1920s after serving 
two jail sentences for "conspiring" to re- 
sist the draft during World War I. An ac- 
tive trade-union organizer, he was sent 
by the party to Moscow and China as a 
union delegate. Upon his return in 
1929, he was named party chief when 
the two leading factions were split. 
Under the twin effects of the 
Depression and Browders American- 
tailored revolutionary doctrine (“We 
have no different definition of revolu- 
tion than that given by Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” he liked to say), the party drew 
ever more members—close to 100,000. 
Browder also drew ever more criticism. 
Still advocating peace at the outbreak of 
World War II, he was thrown in jail on a 
technicality. He was released by F.D.R. 
only when the party changed pitch fol- 
lowing the Nazi invasion of Russia. 


BROWDER & COMRADE AT MANHATTAN'S MADISON SQUARE GARDEN IN 1936 


COMMUNISTS 
The Forgotten Enemy . 


It is a sign of the times that the 
White House list of. "enemies" con- 
tained not a single Communist, nor even 
the U.S. Communist Party. No one 
would have appreciated that irony more 
than Earl Russell Browder, 82, general 
secretary of the party from 1930 to 
1945, who died in his sleep last week. 

Browder's life was replete with such 
ironies. The party he came to head was 
forever caricatured for its heavy for- 
eign accent and its European-immi- 
grant membership. Yet he, the man who 
brought the party to its zenith, proudly 
traced his family's history in the New 
World back to the 1650s. His grand- 
father had been a circuit-riding Meth- 
odist parson and his father а Kansas 
homesteader and schoolteacher. Brow- 
der began as a good capitalist appara- 
tchik—a department store cashboy at 


Browder became so identified with 
a policy of coexistence, in fact, that the 
Soviets had no further use for him af- 
ter the fighting gave way to the cold 
war, and ordered his ouster. Herspent 
the last quarter-century of his life in 
bittersweet retirement, first with his 
Russian-born wife Raissa in Yonkers, 
N.Y., and, after her death, with one of 
his three sons (all are professors of 
mathematics) in Princeton, N.J. Be- 
tween puffs on his corncob pipe and 
games of chess, he had plenty of time 
to field queries from inquiring histori- 
ans. Asked in 1971 whether he iden- 
tified with contemporary antiwar, anti- 
Establishment demonstrators, Browder, 
by then a closet conservative, replied: 
“No, I think they're worse than the Gov- 
ernment.” Then he grew nostalgic. “The 
rallies we used to hold in Madison 
Square Garden were glorious. No one 
has ever been able to reproduce those 
rallies, They have rallies there, but noth- 
ing like the old days." 
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THE SLY GUY OF ROCK... 


“Whatever will be, will be./ The fu- 
ture's not ours to see." Que Sera, Sera, 
the 1956 platter, may sound a bit 
soupy and syncopated today. But when 
Rock Star Sly Stone, 29, of Sly and the 
Family Stone, heard the mother of Rec- 
ord Producer Terry Melcher sing it at 
her very own piano, he was turned on. 
He even decided to include an updated 
gospel version in his latest album, Fresh. 
Terry’s mother is of course Doris Day, 
.49. How did the Bad Guy of Rock and 
the Golden Oldie hit it off so well? “I 
told her, ‘Sit down, girl.’ I showed off,” 
Sly explained. “She liked that. Yeah, 
she's very aware. She's very wise. Only 
thing—she started talking about the 
Baptist church, and she shouldn't do 

_ that.” 
B 

As the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of his pontificate began, 
Pope Paul VI's "hobby"—as his entou- 
rage was calling his collection of con- 
temporary art—was unveiled in 55 
rooms of the Vatican Museum, the re- 
furbished Borgia Apartment near the 
Sistine Chapel. Much of the show con- 
sisted of Italian paintings and massive 
sculptures by Giacomo Manzu and 
Emilio Greco. But there were also two 
rooms full of American paintings, one 
devoted entirely to works by Ben Shahn. 
There was even a token nod to abstract 
art, which in the past Paul has publicly 

deplored. As if to underline not only 
the catholicity of the Pontiff's taste but 
the ecumenism of the anniversary, the 
Vatican announced that some dona- 
tions for the U.S. collection had come 
from American Protestants and Jews. 
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For two years, Margaret Trudeau, 
24, the pretty wife of the Canadian 
Prime Minister, has been more Sess 
than heard from. But when she gave, 
her first full interview as First Lady to 
the Toronto Star, Margaret turned out 
to be very much her own woman: Even 
now that we're married, we still don't 
feel we possess one another. Pierre 
doesn’t have any expectations for me 
to always be at his side, and I don't have 
any expectations of him to always be 
at mine." For now, however, Margaret's 


| ions center on her 18-month- 
expectations 3 PETER BORSARI—CAMERA 5 


... SINGS DORIS DAY'S GOLDEN OLDIE 


old son Justin and a second baby due 
at the end of the year. Pregnancy? “A 
perfect time in a woman's life because 
it is just all happy, positive dreams." 
Margaret was less positive about other 
subjects, especially politicians. After 
Trudeau's liberal caucus canceled plans 
for group yoga because of fears of ad- 
verse publicity, Margaret commented, 
"It would probably have cleared'some 
dust out of their heads." 


Г 

“He’s extremely intelligent. He has 
so much common sense. He’s become 
a sort of folk hero.” Could it be that 
the lady praising Senator Sam Ervin 
was Novelist Mary McCarthy, whose 
tongue is generally sharp enough to 
crack ice at 30 paces? Indeed it was. 
In Washington to cover the Watergate 
hearings for the London Observer, 
Mary became such a fan of Ervin's 
that she asked for a little talk with 
him, How had the Senator Bot his le- 
gal talent? she inquired. “He told me 
that he comes from a long line of law- 
yers from North Carolina—and one 
who Practiced away.” Where was that? 
South Carolina,” the Senator an- 
swered. In her first dispatch, the Pa- 
msian expatriate, who once did a stint 
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The smile on the little girl's face cannot be ` 
earned simply by curing her sickness. There 
must be compassion as well. And compassion 
can take many forms. For the men and women 
who serve on the S.S. HOPE, it means dis- 
rupting their lives to journey to a distant coun- 
try. There, they will share their medical knowl- 
edge with their counterparts from the host 
country. 


Your contribution is tax deductible. 


Give to: 


PROJECT 


Dept. A 
Washington, D. C. 
20007 
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Adults at 18 


Since the 26th Amendment in 1971 
gave 18-year-olds the right to vote, al- 
most half of the states in the nation now 
consider 18 rather than 21 the age of 
adulthood. This includes almost all col- 
lege undergraduates, and the redefini- 
tion of the legal age virtually dooms the 
tradition of colleges acting in loco 
parentis. To survey the future changes 
in campus life, the Council of Student 
Personnel Associations in Higher Ed- 
cation commissioned a study by Uni- 
versity of Georgia Education Professor 
D. Parker Young. Some of Young's ob- 
servations on the social implications of 
adulthood at 18: 

» Students can sue and be sued. Col- 
leges will be freer to take students to 
court in cases of vandalism or disrup- 
tion without involving the parents as 
middlemen. But the schools are also 
more vulnerable to legal action by stu- 
dents protesting against professors who 
skip classes or grade arbitrarily, or ad- 
ministrators who close buildings as a re- 
sult of demonstrations by other stu- 
dents. Says Patricia Rueckel, vice 
president for student development at 
Georgetown: “The fact that they can 
constantly bring us into small-claims 
court is kind of scary.” 

> The colleges will have to revise 
the tradition of mailing grades and dis- 
ciplinary reports to parents. Warns 
Young: “There seems to be no legal jus- 
tification for the disclosure of such in- 
formation to parents or guardians un- 
less permission is granted by the 
student." 

» Financial aid to students has usu- 
ally been based on a standardized form 
known as the "Parents" Confidential 
Statement." But students may now 
claim that only their own financial sta- 
tus is relevant. Thus if they themselves 
are legally independent and have no 
income, they cannot be barred, as mi- 

. hors from prosperous families now are, 

from loans and scholarships that are 
based on need. 
‚_ > Although the Supreme Court has 
just upheld the right of State universi- 
ties to charge higher fees for out-of- 
State residents, it may now be easier for 
students to establish legal residence and 
thus gain the lower rate. Such a devel- 
opment would hurt public institutions, 
which rely on income from differential 
tuition, But it could help those private 
colleges that receive public funds as 
subsidies forin-state students. 

> Some courts have already held 
that colleges cannot oblige students over 
21 to take rooms in dormitories. If those 
rulings are now extended to students 

over 18, the colleges stand to lose con- 

siderable revenue. 

“In fact,” concludes the report, 

which is being forwarded to 480 college 

presidents around the nation, “almost 
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any campus activity seems to be affect- 
ed indirectly by the lowering of the age 
of majority. A new awareness of adult- 
hood on the part of students will tend to 
force the concept of accountability for 
the required expenditure of any funds 
or efforts on the part of students." 


Physics by Phone 


In a nondescript little whitewashed 
office at Tel Aviv University, the tele- 
phone suddenly rings. The 1,600-mile 
connection to Moscow has been made. 
At the other end of the line is Physics 
Professor Mark Azbel, 41, a former de- 
partment head at Moscow's prestigious 
Landau Institute for Theoretical Phys- 
ics. He is on a hunger strike because of 
the Soviets' refusal to let him emigrate, 
but over the telephone he now begins in 
fluent English a lecture for his Israeli 
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Singapore girl. You'll see her in Sydney. 
In London. Or in Rome. You'll е. 
"What a lass meet her five miles high. And there, wS 
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a-gypseying throug for you in a way that only she knows how. 
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It's all too easy to judge the comfort 
of a car seat by its shape. Or the quality 
jof its fabric or its leather. Or simply by 
testing it out in the showroom. Credit for the new s ith i ; ou 
1 е n 
It's when you're on the road and hit a headrests) ats (with integral Especially when Y 


; | . that equip our latest mo of truth. e 
| | pot-hole at sixty, you realise how Not that we've confined our a D does not mean " 
deceptive a car seat can be. This is the attention to comfort simply to the seats, have anything against n 


L for these are match i fabric. М 
юе a pleasant experience. or torsion bar dd. o ET leather or plush 
That's why we've asked doctors, flexibility plus antiroll bars to eve 
specialised in postural comfort, to find our uneven roads. pioni | 
the ideal car seat. In other words, a seat There's another po 
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Treatment Behind Bars 


> [п a prison in Alabama, an 
elderly inmate who had suffered a 
stroke was forced to sit on a wooden 
bench so that he would not soil his bed. 
Injuries suffered in repeated falls from 
the: bench, combined with circulatory 
problems, forced amputation of one leg. 

He died the day after his operation. 
> At Cermak Memorial Hospital, a 
111-bed facility serving the Cook Coun- 
Ly correctional system in Illinois, a pris- 
oner with a policeman's bullet in his but- 
tock waited three hours for treatment. 
He was finally removed to another hos- 
pital because no surgeon was available. 
> At Boston's decrepit, 122-year- 


STEVE HANSEN 


{ 


INMATES HELP DOCTORS PERFORM DENTAL SURGERY IN A MASSACHUSETTS PRISON 


without medical care entirely or make 


‘do with treatment that is far below ac- 


cepted standards. 

A 1972 A.M.A. survey found that 
two-thirds of all U.S. jails have only 
first-aid capabilities, while one in six had 
no medical facilities at all. County-run 
institutions designed to hold either 
short-term prisoners or those awaiting 
trial do the least to preserve their in- 
mates’ life and health. Many are staffed 
by personnel unable and unwilling to 
recognize illness in an inmate; some are 
so lacking in sanitary facilities that they 
are virtual breeding grounds for such 
diseases as hepatitis and gastroenteritis. 

State prisons are little better. Ala- 
bama’s correctional system, which has 


/ 


A problem of prisoners first and patients second. 


old Charles Street jail, a man brought 
in on charges arising out of an auto- 
mobile accident complained of back 
pains. Only when his mother bailed him 
out three days later and took him across 
the. street to Massachusetts General 
Hospital did he learn that his spine 
was fractured. 


Such flagrant examples of medical 
negligence are not everyday occurrenc- 
es in U.S. prisons and jails. But neither 
are they unusual. There are at least 360,- 
000 men, women and youngsters behind 
bars in the U.S. today, and before the 
year ends, perhaps as many as à thou- 
sand will die there, many of conditions 
that would be considered both treatable 
and curable outside the walls. Thou- 
sands more will suffer from illness and 
discomfort so needless that they amount 
to cruel and unusual punishment. With 
few exceptions, inmates of the nation’s 
correctional institutions must either go 
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7,000 inmates, currently has only one 


doctor. Chicago's Cermak Memorial, « 


which lost its hospital accreditation this 
month, depends almost entirely on part- 
time physicians. Even federal prisons, 
which tend to be better run and better 
financed, are short staffed. Three of the 
four doctors at the federal prison at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., which has 2,100 
inmates, plan to leave at the end of the 
month. Many prisons must rely on un- 
trained inmates to screen patients or 
perform medical services. In Alabama, 
unsupervised prisoners have been draft- 


ed into service to pull teeth and рег 


form minor surgery. 

Nor are those prisons that have full 
medical staffs always able to Pod 
proper care; some simply lack the nec- 
essary equipment. At the Minnesotà 
State Prison in Stillwater, considered by 
many cons a “good place to do time,” 
surgeons must scrub for operations in 


a converted urinal; proctoscopic exam- 


on. Harigwa дак 4 5 


- jnations аге регїогтей in a lavatory 
: ` on a dilapidated operating-room table. 

In most prisons, doctors” attitudes 
are little better than the facilities. " Med- 
ical care is dispensed with a different 
standard in prisons than it is in the com- 
munity," says Jerry Haleva, a consul- 
tant for a legislative committee inves- 
tigating prison conditions in California. 
“Inmates are thought of as prisoners 
first and patients second." Low salaries 
drive many good doctors out of prison 
work; cynicism destroys the effective- 
ness of many of those who stay. Thus 
many prison doctors ignore the com- 
plaints of their patients, suspecting that 
they are malingering, while some hand 
out tranquilizers or other drugs indis- 
criminately to keep prisoners under 
control. Says Frank Schneiger, director 
of Prison Health Services for New York 
City's Health Services Administration: 
*There's an in-built corruption of the 
doctor-patient relationship in the pris- 
on setting. Clearly the patient doesn't 
want to be there." 

Getting Better. No one has yet fig- 
ured out a way to keep people out of 
prison. But some action is being taken to 
ensure that those who are behind bars 
get proper medical care. The bloody 
1971 riot that claimed 43 lives at New 
York's Attica prison called attention to 
the inadequate medical facilities there 
among other abuses. That has led to the 
establishment of a medical review 
board within the state department of 
corrections and increased salaries to at- 
tract qualified physicians to the institu- 
tion. Massachusetts has renovated and 
improved hospital facilities at its Nor- 
folk correctional institution. California 
is continuing an ambitious program to 
upgrade medical care in its twelve ma- 
jor institutions and 18. conservation 
camps. The system, with 20,000 prison- 
ers, employs 58 full-time physicians, 51 
psychiatrists and 35 psychologists, as 
well as nurses and medical technical as- 
sistants. San Quentin even runs a pro- 
gram to train prisoners to become li- 
censed vocational nurses. 

The greatest strides have been tak- 

. en by New York City’s correctional sys- 
tem, which has 9,700 prisoners in its 
ten institutions. All incoming prisoners 
are given thorough medical checkups, 
and a 24-hour screening program run 
by specially trained nurses and physi- 
Я cians assistants is being set up on each 
D» prison tier to ensure prompt attention 
2 Ma to all medical complaints. To supple- 
ment the expanded medical facilities, 
the city's Prison Health Services is con- 
tracting with major medical centers to 
provide high quality care for inmates. 
The arrangement has already increased 
the care provided to prisoners in city in- 
stitutions. A year ago, when patients 
^o were brought to city hospitals by the 
usload without appointments, only 
` 10% actually received treatment. Now 
— that the P.H.S. has set up an appoint- 
— ment system with its affiliated hospi- 
‘tals, all the prisoners receive medical 

_ attention. 
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Capsules 


» Replacing lost teeth is a tricky 
business at best. Fastening a false tooth 
toits "virgin" neighbors may undermine 
those adjacent teeth. Using anchors of 
stainless steel or vitallium to implant 
the replacement often causes infection 
or deterioration of the jawbone. A 
promising new technique developed by 
the University of Southern California 
school of dentistry and the Vitredent 
Corp. of Los Angeles seems likely to 
overcome both problems. The empty 
socket is filled with a root replacement 
of vitreous carbon; then the false tooth 
is fastened to this foundation. Carbon, 
the base of all living matter, is com- 
patible with human tissue and causes 
no rejection, nor does it break down un- 
der the pressures of chewing. U.S.C. 
dentists have performed 250 implants 


TOOTH 
RESTORATION 


ARTIFICIAL CROWN 


in the past three years. More than 90% 
were successful. 

> Perforated eardrum membranes 
are usually repaired by sophisticated 
surgical techniques. But Dr. Eugene 
Derlacki, an ear surgeon at Northwest- 
егп University’s medical school believes 
a simpler procedure may be just as ef- 
fective. He first applies trichloroacetic 
acid to the edges of the perforation to ir- 
ritate them, thus beginning the'healing 
process. Then through the perforation 
he blows antibiotic powders into the ear 
canal behind the eardrum to prevent in- 
fection. Finally, he presses a thin an- 
useptic-soaked gauze patch against the 
eardrum and sends the patient home 
with instructions to put antiseptic drops 
into his ear twice daily. The E 
patch, which is replaced at two-week in- 
tervals, prevents the formation of a scab 
over the hole in the membrane but al- 
lows new tissue to grow. Of the. 1,408 
patents Derlacki has treated by this 


procedure over x e 
healed without а 26-year period, 1,106 
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In part, the answers lie in the fact 
that the so-called entertainment is nev- 
er really entertaining, A couple of solid 
citizens, Yaphet Kotto and Geoffrey 
Holder, are underemployed as an island 
dictator cum pusher and his witchdoc- 
tor hireling while Jane Seymour, Glo- 
ria Hendry and Madeline Smith are 
comely enough but curiously sexless sex 
objects. They, like Moore, suffer.a sort 
of weightlessness, a lack of humanness, 
which is what Sean Connery as-007 lent 
previous Bond adventures. The raunchy 
adolescent humor that helped audiences 
giggle past the ugly inhuman stuff in 
previous Bond films like Goldfinger and 
Diamonds Are Forever is rare and sur- 
prisingly inept. The vehicular chases 
that have proved commercially success- 
ful in other films are here rendered five 
times, which is four more than any moy- 
ie needs. Setting aside an all-right speed- 
boat spectacular over land and water, 
the film is both perfunctory and pre- 
dictable—leaving the mind free to wan- 
der into the question of its overall taste. 
Or lack of it. п Richard Schickel 


Pilgrimage 

Agent 007 has left a great many off- 
spring. in his wake. Two currently cel- 
ebrated black superheroes share Bond's 
same consuming devotion to life-style 
and interracial violence. Although it 
might deal their identity a severe blow, 
both would have to acknowledge Bond 
as their spiritual father. They are less 
likely ever to bump into him, how- 
ever, than into each other, for in their 
latest appearances they follow more 


' or less the same route to Africa. There 


the harsh cynicism that was ground 
into them by the city streets suddenly 
evaporates. By returning to their roots, 
their pride is rekindled, their racial dig- 
nity renewed—and the scriptwriters 
have a fresh location and a little nov- 
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WITCH DOCTOR TERRORIZING SEYMOUR 


elty to lard onto their stale adventures. 

Shaft in Africa finds the priapic pri- 
vate investigator John Shaft (Richard 
Roundtree) on the trail of a ring of mod- 
ern-day slave traders, who railroad un- 
suspecting blacks from Africa to Paris 
and put them to work at menial tasks 
for starvation wages. This sorry situa- 
tion is brought to Shaft's attention in 
an unlikely manner: a large black fel- 
low with a big stick chases the startled 
detective around his Greenwich Village ! 
apartment, brains him and bears him 
off to the suburban residence of an Af- 
rican diplomat, where he is tested, ca- 
joled and finally hired to hunt down the 
slavers. It is not so much Shaft's social 
consciousness that responds to the Af- 
rican call, or even his continuing con- 
cern over his bank account. lt seems 
that the diplomat has a daughter, AI- 
eme (Vonetta McGee), who volunteers 
to administer a course in "native cus- 
toms,” which is all the sweetening that 
Shaft requires. 

The head of the whole nasty slave 
racket is a Caucasian pervert named 
Amafi (Frank Finlay), whose line of 
chatter runs to things like "Luck can 
run out even for you, my black broth- . 
er" It is difficult to imagine how he 
rose to such a position of prominence, 
buthishenchmen seem impressed. They 
chase Shaft all over Ethiopia, from des- 
ert to village and even across the water 
to Paris. But he eventually dispatches 
them all, even taking time out to dis- 
cuss a clitoridectomy with Aleme. 

Superfly TNT is at least a shred 
more believable. It shows some flashes 
of hard wit and has a good, coarse sense 
of the criminal trades. Priest (Ron 


O'Neal), former street hustler and co- ~ 


caine pusher, is now in residence in 


Rome with his fine woman (Sheila Fra- ш 
zier), living high but a little aimlessly. __ 


What finally gets him interested is the _ 
plight of a West African nation fight- 
ing for independence against a repres- 
sive colonial regime. In return for a 
leather pouch full of diamonds, and the 
chance to do a little something construc- 
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tive for a change, Priest gets the rebels 
a large shipment of guns. Superfly ram- 
bles. But O'Neal, irreproachably cool as 
Priest, also directed, and provides sev- 
eral tough. inelegantly effective se- 
quences. That puts him a couple up on 
Shaft. п Jay Cocks 


Quick Cuts 


- JONATHAN, according to its public- 
ity, is “the first anti-fascist. vampire 
movie"—whatever that might be. It 
could just as easily be the first ecolog- 
ical vampire movie, or the first to plead 
the case of needy vampires. The work 
of Hans W. Geissendorfer, a young 
West German film maker, Jonathan has 
less relation to the jugular entertain- 
ments of Bela Lugosi and Christopher 
Lee than to Artaud's theater of cruelty. 
It is abstract and opaque. Yet at times 
it is brutally beautiful, lavishly choreo- 
graphed—a pagan ritual in evening 
dress. The script, which has some vague 
relation to Bram Stoker's novel Drac- 
ula, concerns the exploits of a univer- 
sity student named Jonathan who is dis- 
patched by his professor to scout a 
prospective raid on a vampire fortress. 
The vampires have been pursuing their 
normal activities—laying waste the 
countryside, terrorizing the peasants 
—but when finally confronted by the 
forces of good, they appear as pitiful, 
helpless creatures. That sort of facile 
switch does little for credibility, less for 
coherence, and leaves.the film's heavy 
freight of symbols (including a bevy of 
slaughtered animals and the ever pop- 
ular humpbacked dwarf) lying about 
like so much unclaimed baggage. 


THE HIRELING could never be taken 
as seriously as it takes itself. Based on 
a novel by L.P. Hartley, it is cluttered 
and oppressive with plodding solemnity. 
Hartley's work was better served by Jo- 
seph Losey and Harold Pinter a couple 
of years back in The Go-Between. Once 
again, as in The Go-Between, class con- 
sciousness induces a terse, desperate 
kind of sexuality, then thwarts it. But 

. there the similarity ends. Robert Shaw 
portrays a stolid, ambitious owner of a 
small hired-car firm, Sarah Miles the 
balmy aristocrat whom he chauffeurs 
and who drives him, in turn, to excess- 
es of frustration. Miles’ meager talents, 
her shrill, spindly posturings, have lost 
through incessant repetition the small 
novelty they might once have had. 
When Shaw raves at her near the film's 
end, he seems to be trying to draw her 
into a moment of identifiable human 
emotion—acting as much out of his own 
desperation as the characters, Wolf 
Mankowitz's screenplay abounds with 
hock-shop Pinter. "Driving is really an 

art," m'lady comments, and the chauf- 
feur replies, "More of a skill, perhaps," 
“Моге of a skill,” she agrees, and he 
adds, "More of a knack, perhaps," 

Alan Bridges' direction is perfectly in 

tone with the rest of the film—stale and 

secondhand. "J.C. 
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Brilliant Britten 


The opening of Benjamin Britten’s 
latest opera, Death in Venice, poses the 
question of why no composer has pre- 
viously tried toset Thomas Mann’s writ- 
ings to music. One reason may be that 
his themes were often heavily bour- 
geois.. On the other hand, Mann’s tales 
were frequently structured like musical 
compositions—ranging from the sym- 
phonic patterns of The Magic Mountain 
to the leitmotivs of Death in Venice, 
which would seem to be eminently 
transformable into opera. Britten has 
done just that, and the result is brilliant. 
As the centerpiece of the current Alde- 
burgh Festival, Britten’s Death in Ven- 
ice is aspare, cerebral music drama that 
remains faithful to. Mann's image-lad- 
en tale of frustrated: pederasty. Along 
with Librettist Myfanwy Piper, he has 
succeeded in drawing a sense of intense 
theatrical conflict from Mann's static 
interior monologue. ; 

The opera was written for Tenor Pe- 
ter Pears, Britten’s lifelong companion 
musically as well as personally. It is the 
latest їп ап imperiled series of major ar- 
tistic collaborations. Britten, 59, recov- 
ering from open-heart surgery, was un- 
able to attend rehearsals or take his 
customary place at the podium for the 
opera’s première a fortnight ago. Steu- 
art Bedford, ап Aldeburgh regular, con- 
ducted in Britten’s stead. ) 

Pears, at 63, is fading of уо 
nevertheless holds the AERE pony 
ally the entire opera. It is a remarkable 
feat of endurance. In white suit and pan- 
апае ие the P 
pletely, whether in recitatives of im TO- 
vised rhythm chanted to the plink ote 
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For the “Jane Seymour" movement, 
Wakeman first recorded an original 4¥,. 
minute toccata on the St. Giles organ; 
then, back їп the studio, he dubbed it 
over with drums, bass and synthesizer. 
The result Is a bold piece of work—im- 
provisatory, Imaginative and thorough- 
ly in keeping with the spirit of the toc- 
catas of Bach that inspired it. In “Anne 
Boleyn,” Wakeman starts out with the 
courtly use of an old English hymn, then 
progresses to a violently free-for-all jazz 
v. rock v. classics jamboree. In these and 
the other four movements, Wakeman 
writes їп a manner that has the punch 
and power of rock combined with the 
taste and cohesion of traditional sym- 
phonic fare. 

Both pop and the classics have been 
familiar to Wakeman since his child- 
hood days in the London suburb of Per- 
ivale. His father Cyril was pianist in Ted 
Heath’s big band, and little Richard at 
age 4% was already taking piano les- 
sons. At eight he was good enough to 
master a Clementi sonatina in one day. 

Mickey Mouse. Rick took his first 
permanent playing job early in 1970, 
when he joined an English folk-rock 
group called the Strawbs. He and his fel- 
low berries did a lot of clowning around 
Onstage, and he now wishes people 
would not remind him of that phase of 
his career. One of his antics used to be 
giving his small Hammond electric or- 
gan a push and then chasing it across 
the stage. One night he tripped over a 
wire and—lying helpless on the floor 
—watched the instrument plunge off the 
apron of the stage and go up in smoke. 
The audience, thinking it was all part 
of the act, roared its approval. Soon af- 
terward, he joined Yes, with the assur- 
ance that he would not have to take 
part in such buffoonery. 

At 6 ft. 2% in. and 190 lbs., Wake- 
man has blond hair to his waist and 
broad hands that easily span an octave 
and a third. He likes to wear hip-hug- 
ging jeans, suede moccasins and pop jer- 
séys adorned by Mickey Mouse or slo- 
gans like: “I’m only here for the beer.” 
He is married to an ex-barmaid named 
Rosaline (“I was pulling pints when we 
first met,” says. she), and they have a 
son Oliver, 16 months, Fhe Wakemans 
live in a $125,000 white pebble house 
in Buckinghamshire, complete with 
electronic eye at the front door, loud- 
speakers in the bathroom, record 
shelves in the fireplace. 

Too much of his time, says Wake- 
man, is spent on tour. “When you're 
on a plane," he says, "there are two 
things you can do: drink yourself silly 
or read books." уе he admits to 
doing his share of the former, 1t was 1n- 
Right reading that paid off for Wake- 
man. On a flight from Richmond to 
Chicago last year, he read N. Brysson 
Morrison's The Private Life of Henry 
VIII and got the idea for Six Wives. 
At the album's present rate of sales, 
Wakeman should easily gross enough 
to keep at least his wife from ever hav- 


ing to pull pints again. 
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NICOL WILLIAMSON 


Uncle Vanya Unwinds 


NICOL WILLIAMSON'S LATE SHOW 


The notion that fun and literacy can 
coexist is a proposition that U.S. the- 
ater audiences generally seem to view 
with unveiled skepticism. Many Amer- 
icans regard a cultural evening as a ther- 
apeutic penance roughly comparable to 
a dose of cod-liver oil. All such gentry 
will be dazzled, enlightened and elated 
by Nicol Williamson's Late Show. Wil- 
liamson looks like a kind of carbonated 
El Greco. He has a taut elongated body 
and funereal brows—yet an effervescent 
mirth, irony, mischief and intelligence 
emanate from every tone and gesture 
of this remarkable actor. In a limited en- 
gagement, after each evening's Broad- 
way performance in Chekhov's Uncle 
Vanya, he unwinds in poetry and song 
off-Broadway. 

And what an unwinding! Pop, rock, 
talk and sock, as Variety might put it. 
From T.S. Eliot and Samuel Beckett 
to Dorothy Parker and E.B. White, 
from J Can't Give You Anything But 
Love, Baby—with some jazzy pianistics 


as a bonus—to Me and Bobbie Mc- . 


Gee. This number, rendered in Wil- 
liamson’s supple and sensitive baritone, 
is affecting enough to supply an added 
paragraph to the vocabulary of soul. 
His poetry readings contain a profound 
resonance and make imagery tactile. 
One could rave on and on about the 


* rare delights of this highly unusual 


show; and one rave at least should ge 
to English Bassist Ray Cane and his 
fluent onstage combo. that keeps the 
Eastside Playhouse in the earthquake 
zone. ; aT.E.Kalem 
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HEIR-APPARENT GERALD WARREN & PRESS SECRETARY RONALD ZIEGLER 


New Man Up Front 


John Dean's testimony last week 
pulverized whatever credibility White 
House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 
had retained concerning Watergate. 
Dean did not accuse Ziegler of con- 
scious participation in the cover-up. In- 
stead, his portrait of the press secre- 
tarys hapless entanglement in decep- 
tion bordered on the farcical. As Dean 
told it, Ziegler's trusted colleagues and 
superiors regularly sent him into the 
cockpit of the White House briefing 
room armed with bogus information or’ 
none at all about Watergate. “Mr. Zie- 
gler, on coüntless occasions," Dean 
testified, “asked me to brief him. I on 
several occasions asked Mr. [John] Ehr- 
lichman if 1 could brief Ziegler. I was 
given very specific instructions that I 
was not to brief Ziegler." 

If Ziegler was frequently unin- 
formed, he was often well rehearsed (see 


_ box following page). But Dean's testi- 


mony also suggests that Ziegler's out- 
ward shows of arrogance sometimes 
masked simple ignorance of the truth. 
"Perhaps the most damning instance of 
the facts being hidden from Ziegler was 
contained in Dean's account of Admin- 
istration efforts to dodge a pending 
TIME article on the FBI’s electronic sur- 
veillance of White House staffers and 
newsmen (see following story). 

Such episodes returned to, spook 
Ziegler. His relations with White House 
reporters were shaky even before Wa- 
tergate. Now, with his added title of As- 
sistant to the President, Ziegler is doing 
less of a routine briefing of newsmen. 

Last week Melvin Laird; the new White 
House domestic affairs adviser, told the 


Washington Post that Ziegler might be ~ 


replaced altogether as principal spokes- 
man. That would mean more exposure 
—and heat—for Deputy Press Secre- 


amaj Foundation Chennai 
[73 


tary Gerald Warren, 42, a genial sort 
who seems to have won the season’s 
most dubious assignment. “This White 
House,” says Victor Gold, formerly Spi- 
ro Agnew’s press secretary, “could 
make Saul of Tarsus look like an idiot 
in two days, with the things they give 
their spokesmen to say.” 

A newsman since his college days 
at the University of Nebraska, Warren 
flew for the Navy during the Korean 
War, later signed on as a trainee with 
the San Diego Union, where he worked 
his way up to assistant managing ed- 
itor. Just after Warren got that post in 
1968, a mutual friend introduced him 
to Ziegler, who invited him to come to 
the White House as a deputy press sec- 
retary. Warren and his wife Euphemia 
moved into a comfortable house in 
Washington's fashionable Spring Valley 
section, began an active, gregarious so- 
cial life; they even maintain personal 
friendships with members of the White 
House press corps. Warren had hoped 
toleave the White House after the 1972 
campaign. Friends feel that he is now 
trapped in an unpalatable job by his 
own sense of duty. “1 believe the Pres- 
ident,” Warren insists. “I have confi- 
dence in the President. I made a con- 
scious decision to stay.” 

Room for Humor. Warren’s brief- 
ing-room manner differs markedly from 
Ziegler’s. His horn-rimmed glasses and 
pipe lend a thoughtful air to his com- 
ments; he pauses to consider questions 
before replying and accepts hostile que- 
ries without resorting to Ziegler's huff- 
iness. Zieglers programmed manner 


, leaves little room for humor. Warren 


is more unbuttoned. Failing t 

à question from NBC сеи 
Richard Valeriani, he quipped: “Rich- 
ard, will you speak in your on-the-air 
voice?" When he first began subbing for 
Ziegler, Warren would о en with a 
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over to Senate investigators, 3 
Like Ziegler, Warren insists 
has full access to White House if. ту 
mation, as well as the Presiden, рш 
Dean’s testimony last week suni 
that Ziegler's easy access to mem 
of the Nixon inner circle did nol; 

vent him from being deceived 24). 
ы: Шаа 
turn deceiving. Despite his per "m 
charm, Warren can help restore Wy fe 
House credibility only if he gets: sport 
of assistance—and truth—fromtier- 
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Later, Ehrlichman (as Ziegler) chal- 
lenged à roomful of imaginary report- 
ers: “We just don't take as seriously as 
you do these campaign pranks. Some 
of you for your own purposes have 
blown these into something that is not 
there." The real Ziegler's cautious cri- 
tique from the wings: “I don’t think we 
can take on the press.” 

Another participant suggested a 
statement from the President saying, in 
part: "Dwight Chapin is one of the most 
able and most respected men on my 


.staff. In my opinion, he made a mis- 


take in encouraging pranks. However, 
this has occurred in my campaigns in 


‘the past and had no effect there. I am 


sure these pranks have had no effects 
here." That notion seemed to depict the 
President as a past victim of feckless ca- 
pers. In any event, Ehrlichman hastily 
opposed the idea. 

Ultimately, the group came up with 
three alternative responses. In the first, 
Ziegler was to say that the President 


Poulson's arrest means that British 
papers will no longer refer to him in 
connection with the growing scandal 
—now being called the “British Water- 
gate"—Aand it makes especially poignant 
one sentence in the self-censored edi- 
torial: “We should certainly try to avoid 
the situation in the United States in 
which there are ordinary prosecutions 
and a major public inquiry taking place 
simultaneously.” The upshot is that dis- 
cussion of the larger scandal has been 
quashed for now. If the same system ex- 
isted in the U.S,, the real story of Water- 
gate might have remained buried while 
the pawns were being prosecuted. 


ee VUL‏ ی 
Jn this space in the cartier editions of The‏ 
Times appeared a leading апке arguing that‏ 
the Poulson case should be the subject of a‏ 
ıribunal of inquiry under the 1921 Act. A charge‏ 
against Mr Poulson has now been brought. which‏ 
makes the’ terms, of this article potentially preju-‏ 
dicial to him. We have therefore removed the article‏ 


for the remaining comes of the print 

However we still believe. and shall reassert їп other 
terms at anearly occasion, that a unbunal is. absolutely 
necessary. There are other matters of urgent national 
importance which need to be dealt with, 
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was not obliged to answer charges that 
were “unsubstantiated,” “unsupported” 
and “political in character.” A second 
response called for an admission that 
Chapin had hired Segretti but had no 
subsequent responsibility for Segretti’s 
activities. Third, Ziegler could say that 
the President refused comment on all 
“allegations of campaign tactics.” 

The transcript breaks off without 
noting a final decision, but Ziegler’s sub- 
sequent responses to reporters’ ques- 
tions on the Chapin-Segretti relation- 
ship are a matter of record. He 
reiterated Chapin’s claim that such sto- 
ries were “fundamentally inaccurate,” 
added that “at no time has anyone in 
the White House or this Administration 
condoned such activities as spying on in- 
dividuals ... or sabotaging campaigns 
in an illegal way.” He also said that the 
President was concerned about stories 
“based on hearsay, innuendo, guilt by 
association.” Chapin finally resigned to 
take a job with an airline—after Zie- 
gler had denied that he was under pres- 
sure to leave. That denial, according to 
Dean, was also inaccurate. 


Baltimore Standoff 


When Maryland started a $50,000- 
a-week lottery in late May, Baltimore’s 
two afternoon papers, the Evening Sun 
and Hearst’s News American, stood to 
benefit by printing winning numbers 
daily. Then the promotion-minded 
News American, which had a small lead 
in readership but lagged far behind the 
Sun in ad linage, came up with a shrewd 
gimmick. It began running daily lists of 
51 “losers,” numbers not drawn in the 
state lottery but for which the News of- 
fers cash consolation prizes ranging 
from $10 to $100. Sundays, the loser 
of the week gets a $500 jackpot. 

For 2% weeks, Sun executives 
watched a stampede of hopeful punt- 
ers over to the News. After News sales 
rose an estimated 1096 (20,000), the Sun 
struck back. The Sunday Sun printed a 
front-page box listing both official lot- 
tery winners and the News American's 
lucky losers; it instructed Sun readers 
holding numbers in the second list to 
visit News American offices and collect 
their winnings. Since then, the Evening 
Sun has continued to print each day its 
rival's list of losing numbers. 

“Very unethical,” huffed News 
American Publisher Mark F. Collins. 


“Plagiarism at its highest form." Wil- 


liam F. Schmick Jr, president of the - 
Sun papers, responded that the News | 
prizes affected the commonweal ai 
were therefore public information. 
think that people are entitled to 
what they're worth," Schmi 
News American officials are mutterin: 
darkly about legal moves, but: 
-counter-gambit has bee 

. culation and given 
double prominence. 


эрез тт 


Phase Il for Energy 


After President Nixon delivered his 
energy message last April. critics com- 
plained that Administration plans 
lacked the sense of urgency that the 
growing energy crisis clearly demands. 
Last week the President changed that 
situation. In a message to Congress, he 
announced what amounts to a Phase I] 
for energy. Between 1975 and 1980, 
Nixon proposes, $10 billion of federal 
funds should be spent on research and 
development aimed at providing the 
U.S. with ample energy resources for 
the foreseeable future. 

The message was clear: the Admin- 
istration now puts a top priority on its 
energy program. Besides the massive 
new expenditures, Nixon's thrust is to 
reorganize and focus now fragmented 
federal energy efforts. In an important 
move, Nixon announced the appoint- 
ment of Colorado Governor John A. 
Love (see box) to head a new energy 
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office "that will be responsible for for- 
mulating and coordinating energy pol- 
icies at the presidential level." 

To help accomplish his goals, Nix- 
on announced three related steps: 

1) He ordered Dixy Lee Ray, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, to review all existing public and 
private К. and D. activities so they 
might be shaped into an integrated na- 
tional program. 

2) He will establish an Energy Re- 
search and Development Council, made 
up of leading private experts, to pro- 
vide technical advice on the direction 
and substance of the federal program. 

3) He urged the creation of a fed- 
eral Energy Research and Development 
Administration. Its main asset would be 
the AEC's technical expertise and facil- 
ities. Beyond that, the agency would col- 
lect in one place the federal research 
efforts now scattered among the AEC 
(nuclear power). the Interior Depart- 
ment (coal) and the Bureau of Mines 


Man from Colorado in the Hot Seat 


John A. Love thinks of his new job as 
head of President Nixon's Energy Pol- 
icy Office as "the hottest seat in the na- 
tion." He took it, he says, because "it is 
a policy and management job, and Гуе 
had some experience in those areas." 
Love, now 56 years old, grew up in Col- 
orado, getting his B.A. and law degree 
from the University of Denver. After 
serving in World War II, he settled 
down as an attorney in Colorado 
Springs. Big (6 ft. 3 in.), he astonished 
everyone in 1962 by entering the gu- 
bernatorial race with no prior political 
experience—and winning. He has held 
the office ever since, serving longer than 
any other Colorado Governor. 

Love has earned a reputation as a 
-moderate, a negotiator rather than a 
strongman—which leaves him open to 
charges of indecisiveness. Still, nego- 
tiating skills will surely prove useful 
in balancing the different requirements 
of energy industries, foreign suppliers 
and the public. In an interview with 
TIME Correspondent John Wilhelm last 
week, Love was quick to admit that 

Im no energy expert.” He will de- 
pend on Charles DiBona, the White 
House's energy specialist, who will be 
his chief assistant. Some of Love's oth- 
er comments: 

ON THE ENERGY CRISIS: “It’s just be- 
ginning. We're going to be living with 
it for a long time." 

ON NEW ENERGY SOURCES: "There 
is'no panacea. We have to start with 


coal certainly. because it is foremost in 
supplies and availability. After that? 
The lead time in developing other soure- 


ENERGY DIRECTOR JOHN A. LOVE 


€s 15 SO great, the capital Tequirements 
are so great—conceivably the combina- 
tion of solar technology, geothermal 
and maybe even hydrogen fusion will 


be the answer." 
ON. CHANGING LIFE-STYLES; "We 
don't want to lose our nerve and give 
up and Say we've come to the poly in 
man's history where we're simply is 
ing to have to abandon what we've ЖА. 

oing. If it comes to that, I think we 


Ought to go down trying." 
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Cabinet-level Department of 
and Natural Resources. While thes presic 
makes eminent sense, there is ifs busi 
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a working bureaucracy. and 7 
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The Quest for No. 715 


Who is the alltime major league 
leader in runs batted in? The No. | hit- 
ter in total bases? Who has hit for 300 
or more total bases, played in 150 or 
more games, scored 100 or more runs 
or slugged 30 or more home runs in 
more seasons than any player in the 
history of baseball? — ' 

Even that inveterate worshiper of 
statistics, the classic baseball nut, might 
not recall that all those records are held 
by the same man: Henry Aaron of the 
Atlanta Braves. But this season no fan 
needs a record book to realize that 
Hammerin’ Hank is threatening to 
break the most glamorous mark in 
sports, the 714 home runs hit by Babe 
Ruth. 

Live Ball. Some stat-happy fans feel 
that Aaron's assault on Ruth's monu- 
ment somehow belittles baseball's most 
legendary figure. They point out that 
Aaron, in his 19th season, has gone to 
the plate 2,700. more times than Ruth 


, and is hitting a livelier ball. Aaron's sup- 


porters counter with the argument that 
Ruth never had to cope with the hit- 
ting problems created by such modern 
phenomena as night games and jet lag. 
“Im not trying to make anyone forget 
the Babe," pleads Henry, "but only to 
remember Aaron." 

In spring training Aaron was ready 
to forget all talk of his hitting the 42 
home runs it would take to break Ruth's 
record this season. Now 39, he claimed 
that he was less able to handle the “hard 
stuff," the 90-m.p.h. screamers that are 
thrown by fastball pitchers. Though the 
sources of his power—a rippling phy- 
sique (6 ft., 190 Ibs.) and thick, whippy 
wrists that are bigger (8 in. around) than 
Muhammad Ali's—seem as sound as 
ever, he has been conserving himself by 
sitting out the second half of double- 
headers and avoiding afternoon games 
when he has played the night before. 
Nonetheless, with. half the season still 
before him, Aaron has already clouted 
20 home runs. That remarkably strong 
pace, if continued, will put him within 
striking distance of Ruth’s mark by mid- 
September. р : 

The prospect is already causing the 
kind of excitement that followed Roger 
Maris in 1961 when the Yankee star 
was on the verge of breaking Ruth’s rec- 
ord of 60 homers in a single season. 
Aware that the pressure gave Maris a 
nervous condition that caused some of 
his hair to fall out, Aaron is trying to 
play it cool. It is not easy for a man who 
is known as one of the most accessible 
and accommodating Stars їп the game. 
Hounded by newsmen and autograph 
seekers wherever he goes, he has taken 
to holing up in his hotel room on road 
trips. At home, he avoids the crowds by 
parking his car in the stadium tunnel in- 
stead of the players’ parking lot. 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Ka 


HERB SCHARF MAN—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


During one game earlier this season 
the racial baiting by a few Atlanta fans 
was so bad that Aaron shouted back: 
"Pm coming up there to kick your butt 
іл if you don't shut your rotten mouth." 
Though the worst of his hate mail is kept 
from him, the black outfielder is aware 
of the resentment against him for “in- 
fringing on a white man's record." Says 
he: “What am 1 supposed to do? Stop 
trying to hit home runs?" 

Support Song. Not if the vast ma- 
jority of baseball fans have anything to 
say about it. [In recent weeks, Aaron has 
received more than 20,000 letters of 
support, and his very appearance at the 
plate is enough to bring a standing ova- 
tion from the fans of opposing teams. 
“If you fall behind 2 and 0 or 3 and 0 
with Aaron," complains Los Angeles 
Dodger Pitcher Claude Osteen, "you be- 
gin hearing the boos from your own 
fans. They think you're trying to walk 
him when they've come to see him hit a 
home run." In Detroit there is a popular 
new recording, Move Over, Babe: 
"Move over, Babe, here comes Henry/ 
And he's swinging mean./ Move over, 
Babe, Hank’s hit another,/ He'll break 
that 714." 

Aaron is, in fact, being offered more 
assistance than. Baseball Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn thinks is proper. The com- 
missioner became loudly indignant 
when five National League pitchers said 
in an interview that they would be hap- 
py to enter the record books with Aaron 
by "grooving" the history-making pitch. 
Aaron is not looking for charity; what 
he wants is understanding. He is 
concerned about "pressure from the 
stands," from the fans "who expect me 
to hit a home run every time I come to 
bat. | wish they would understand that 


AARON AT THE PLATE 
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I'm not always thinking ‘home run, that 
I'm concentrating on getting a hit, try- 
ing to win the game." Besides, he adds, 
«Гуе found that the home runs come 
when you don't go for them." 


Motorized Madness 


Brazil, home of Soccer Star Edson 
Arantes do Nascimento (“Pelé”) and 
Champion Race Car Driver Emerson 
Fittipaldi, has a new game that com- 
bines the most violent aspects of both 
sports. Autobol, as it is called, is played 
roughly—very roughly—according to 
soccer rules except that the players 
drive stripped-down Renault Dau- 
phines and bump the ball instead ‘of 
kicking it. The result is a kind of mo- 
torized madness that seems perfectly in 
tune with a country that has one of the 
world’s highest auto fatality rates. 

Autobol got rolling when a four- 
team league was organized by Ortho- 
pedist Mario Tourinho in Rio de Ja- 
neiro eight months ago. Drawing as 
many as 15,000 fans to their twice- 
monthly games, the teams square off 
with up to five drivers on a side (the 
number varies depending on the size of 
the field). Once the ball, a hood-high 
wad of hard rubber and canvas stuffed 
into a buffalo-hide covering, is put into 
play, virtually anything goes—up to and 
including head-on collisions. One of the 
few prohibitions is cutting directly in 
front of another driver while he is roll- 
ing the ball. That violation results in a 
free “kick” by an opposing driver. 
Tending goal against a shot struck by a 
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was a cab driver obviously venting pent- 
up aggressions, while two others were 
doctors who drove as if they were bent 
on drumming up some business. 
Though no one has yet been killed in au- 
tobol, bruises and broken ribs are reg- 
ularly dished out by such cangaceiros 
(bad guys) as Vasco da Gama's Walter 
Lacet, a director of TV soap operas. 

Scorning the required crash helmet, 
his black flight suit unzippered to show 
his chest hair, Lacet gunned around the 
field with the kind of revved-up machis- 
mo that seems a prerequisite for auto- 
bol. When the ball got pinned between 
two cars, he would wheel off to the far 
end of the field and then come roaring 
back at full speed until the opposing 
driver backed off the ball. If he did not 
retreat, mechanics armed with sledge- 
hammers were called in to disentangle 
the wreckage and, if necessary, provide 
substitute cars. 

Though the fans loved every side- 
swiping, hard-fought (final score: 
America 4, Vasco da Gama 3) minute 
of it, autobol buffs like Driver-Stock- 
broker Ivan Silva suggest that the most 
spectacular crackups are yet to come. 
Silva foresees the day when huge 
throngs will watch as many as 22 driv- 
ers battling on a 300-yd. field in the lat- 
est high-powered machines. "They will 
be 300 horsepower cars," says Silva. 
“With big cars and a big field, we could 
get much higher speeds. It will be dan- 
gerous! The public will love it!" 
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eat of Food Shortage 


the nation’s trade deficit, which jumped 
to $158 million in May, They will make 
the U.S. dollar less convertible—and 
thus less valuable—in the world because 
it cannot be exchanged for certain com- 
modities. Worse, thé historically un- 
precedented embargo against friendly 
nations infuriated European and Jap- 
anese customers, who charge that the 
U.S. has reneged on its long-term ex- 
port contracts. The Japanese were par- 
ticularly irked because U.S. officials 
have prodded them relentlessly to Buy 
American. Japan needs soybeans—they 
are used for soy sauce, bean curd and 
other foods—and buys almost all of 
them from the U.S. Last year Europe's 
Common Market nations also bought 
$800 million worth of American soy- 
beans and soy products. 

Yet Administration . officials argue 
that they had little choice. Demand for 
U.S. soybeans and other feed grains has 
gone through the roof, largely because 
increasingly affluent foreigners are buy- 
ing more meat, and overseas sources of 
feed have declined because of bad 
weather (see following story). As a re- 
sult, domestic feed supplies have grown 
scarce, and prices have zoomed as grain 
farmers, speculators, wholesalers and 
other middlemen tried for the fattest 
prices they could get. In Georgia and Il- 
linois, for example, soybean meal in the 
past year has leaped from $100 to $400 
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The hybrid meat will not soon replace 
filet mignon at finer restaurants, but 
compared with regular beef, it is more 
tender, contains significantly more pro- 
tein and less fat. It tastes much like con- 
ventional beef but is slightly richer. Best 
of all, Basolo figures that it will even- 
tually be priced 25% to 40% cheaper 
than the’real thing. 

The nomenclatural possibilities 
seem irresistible: “Cattalo,” after an 
1880s progenitor; "bisontennial," to 
commemorate the nation’s forthcoming 
200th birthday; or perhaps “beefalo. 
Basolo is leaning, Bee cee to- 

rd calling his breed Baso o." 
d There Mis some 30,000 buffalo 
roaming in the U.S. these days, but in- 
stead of trying to emulate Basolo's com- 
bination, cattlemen will probably find 
it easier to start with the hybrids them- 
selves. Basolo is offering vini r Bs 

le animals’ superior sperm - 
d rancher. Price: $7 for enough 
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SUFFOCATING BABY CHICKS IN GEORGIA 
From freeze to fast. 


a ton, and fish meal has gone from $130 
to $600. One consequence, says Mis- 
sissippi Agriculture Commissioner Jim 
Buck Ross, is that “it costs a poultry 
producer about 49е a Ib. to produce a 
broiler that brings him only 40¢ a Ib. 
when he sells it.” 

Though the prices that farmers 
charge are exempt from the freeze, they 
are being held in check because whole- 
salers and retailers refuse to pay more 
for supplies since their own prices are 
frozen. Thus farmers are killing chick- 
ens and taking other steps to reduce 
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‘costs. Dairy farmers are being increas- 
ingly rigorous in picking out for slaugh- 
ter all but the best milkers in their herds. 
Scarcities of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts could develop by August. Herrell 
DeGraff, president of the American 
Meat Institute, predicts that beef sup- 
plies could well grow leaner and cost- 
lier by early winter. Cattlemen are 
avoiding oppressive feed prices by let- 
ting their steers fatten on grass, a pro- 
cess that takes about 90 days longer 
than grain feeding. 

Shoppers have to settle for a more 
limited selection in the supermarket. 
Food processors are dropping some 
items because fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers are demanding higher prices for 
their control-exempt’ goods, while the 
companies prices for many products 
are often frozen at last summer's lower 
level. General Foods, for example, is 
turning away orders for some frozen- 
food lines, especially raspberries and 
strawberries. Some supermarkets are 
not stocking plums and tomatoes. Also, 
potatoes and fish sticks are already be- 
ing priced off store shelves. 

Administration officials bullishly 
predict that the food and feed prices 
will ease off by autumn because of 1) 
the export controls, and 2) an expected 
rise in this year’s output of soybeans 
and other feed. Better late than never, 
the Administration this year freed up 
more land for planting. Only if the Gov- 
ernment continues to expand domestic 
farm production will the nation be able 
to beat the high cost of eating—and help 
meet the needs of an increasingly hun- 
gry world. 
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A Year of Evil Winds 


Unusual snows in South Carolina 
and Georgia last winter. A particularly 
late frost in California this March. The 
worst flood inthe Mississippi basin since 
1937. Abroad, the worst drought in 
India in 20 years. A landscape of de- 
hydrated livestock carcasses dotting the 
dry beds of rivers in Africa. An absence 
of monsoons that ruined the rice crop 
in Southeast Asia. 


Freakishly foul weather has struck 
so many parts of the world in the past 
year that some meteorologists discern 
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Inflation Watch 


The Administration's inflation fighters 
have shown about as much enthusiasm 
for the freeze as they might for a visit 
to the dentist. Their main concern now 
is how quickly they can end it. For some 
firms it may be over within the next 
few weeks. John Dunlop, the Cost of 
Living Council chief, said last week that 
' he was considering lifting the freeze on 
“а phased basis." A number of firms 
and industries for which new rules can 


be quickly drafted could be relieved of 


the freeze well before Aug. 12, when 
the more flexible controls of Phase IV 
are scheduled to take effect. Other de- 
velopments last week: 
MONEY: Hoping to slow down the econ- 
omy and restrain inflation, the Federal 
Reserve Board made credit costlier and 
tighter. The Fed raísed the discount rate 
by A%, to 7%—equaling the alltime 
high set in 1921. It also raised bank re- 
serve requirements, which will make 
credit harder to get. These moves will 
certainly send up short-term interest 
rates. Banks will probably increase their 
prime lending rate to businessmen by 


Vz, to a very steep 8%. The Fed acted 
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in part because credit demand has been 
so great that the nation's money supply 
expanded at a dangerously high annual 
rate of 9.3% in the second quarter of 
this year. 

PRICES: The Cost of Living Council or- 
dered 1,100 gasoline stations to roll 
back their prices after they were found 
to be violating the freeze and overcharg- 
ing their customers by an average of 
2€ a gallon. The Internal Revenue 
agents who have to seek out violators 
face a monumental task: there are 220,- 
000 service stations in the nation. 
WAGES: Inflation galloped ahead of wage 
increases in May, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. Though average 
MAT by .3% in the month be- 
lee ү reeze, consumer prices jumped 
CONSUMERS: Price rises have cau 
public’s confidence in the е 
the economy to decline to a 30-month 
low, according to the University. of 
Michigan's . latest consumer-attitude 
survey. Based on a study that univer- 
sity researchers made between late 
April and late May, the consumer-con- 
fidence index dropped to a mark of 76 
down from 80.8 in the first quarter and 
90.8 at the end of fast year, ` 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


Prices Outpace the U.S. 


An American fleeing from high liv- 
ing costs can no longer escape by catch- 
ing a jet to Europe. He will find prices 
rising there quite as rapidly as in the 
U.S., or even faster. In this age of sup- 
posed European unity, cynics say, gal- 
loping inflation is the one thing that all 
Europeans really do have in common. 


ı By year's end, Europeans could be pay- 


ing close to 10% more for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and other everyday needs 
than they did in 1972. 

In Italy, Ireland, Portugal and Spain 
living costs threaten to soar as high as 
12% or even 15% this year. Switzerland 
is bracing for 8.4% inflation this year, 
and West Germany will be happy to 
get away with 8%. To help stem a flood 
of inflation-feeding foreign currency 
into Germany, the government last 
week revalued the Deutsche Mark up- 
ward by 5/496 against other Common 
Market. monies, jeopardizing the pros- 
pects for European monetary union. 

As in the U.S., the steepest and most 
painful increases are coming in food. 
Britons are paying 3096 more for fish 
and pork, and. 40% more for "cheap' 
chuck steak. Former. Prime Minister 
Harold. Wilson. recently told a Labor 
Party meeting that his wife Mary was 
*almost in tears" as she watched “а lit- 
tle old lady moving from one part of a 
shop to the other, pricing all the things 
she wanted.” The woman finally walked 
out “clutching a pathetic little plastic 
package of two slices of meatloaf? ' 

Most nonfood prices are zooming 
too. As many as 50% of the families in 
some suburbs around Stockholm have 
had to seek special state aid to pay 
leaping rents. Auto traffic in Barcelona 
and Madrid now thins noticeably dur- 
ing the last week of each month, К 
cause until the next monthly раусһес 
arrives many Spanish motorists are too 
broke to buy gasoline at 526 a gallon, 

i S. ! 
Sy ee price rises have 
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squeezed people living on pensions or 
subsisting in marginal jobs, European 
incomes generally are still rising faster 
than living costs. Consequently, several 
European governments are talking a 
stern fight against inflation, but their ac- 
tions have usually shown more gaution 
than vigor. In Switzerland, for exam- 
ple, a so-called price czar empowered 
to order rollbacks has acted just once 
since his appointment in January. 

To be sure, some of the causes of in- 
flation seem almost beyond government 
control. European refiners have had to 
swallow a 17% rise in the cost of Mid- 
dle Eastern and North African oil in 
the past six months, and some textile 
mills are paying 40% to 50% more for 
cotton and wool, partly because pur- 
chases by the all-consuming Japanese 
have shrunk supply. The most volatile 
commodity of all is the $80 billion in 
Eurodollars, spilled out of the U.S. by 
past excessive American spending, that 
ricochets from country to country, feed- 
ing inflation by swelling the available 
money supply. 

Pump-Priming. Yet European in- 
flation also has internal causes that have 
not been countered. Few countries have 
resisted the temptation to buy industrial 
expansion and create jobs by enlarging 
the supply of money and credit. Last 
year the Common Market countries in- 
creased their money supplies by 12% 
to 24%, compared with 8% in the U.S. 
Last week finance ministers of the Com- 
mon Market countries agreed to reduce 
money-supply growth, curb credit, en- 
courage savings by paying higher inter- 
est rates and shrink budget deficits. But 
even if these resolves are kept, the in- 
flationary effects of earlier pump-prim- 
ing will ripple through their economies 
for months to come. 

Labor unions and farmers seeking 
inflationary increases in incomes also 
wield inordinate power. In Madrid, lob- 
byists for Spain's farmers descended on 
President Luis Carrero Blanco's new ad- 
ministration to petition for astonishing s 
price rises, ranging from 20% for eggs 
and pork to 5096 for chicken. Their ar- 
gument was simply that “we are living 
in a period of inflation.” The govern- 
ment has not yet acted on the demand. 
Only the British government has dared 
to take the political risks of putting on 
severe wage-price controls. 2 

Price rises are making a hash of the 
Common Markets forward planning. 
The EEC Commission recently warned 
of "grave danger" to European econom- NEC C. 
ic and monetary union, targeted for | 
1980, unless runaway prices, wages and 
growth in the money supply are 
checked. But The Netherlands’ Jelle — 
Zijlstra, chairman of the Bank for I 
ternational Settlements, laments that 
“the power of particular groups and in- 
terests to push incomes a 
has exceeded the power of 
and central banks to stop 
doing so. There is no particula 
why the process should not co 
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BLACK CAPITALISM 


When Richard Nixon first brandished 
the phiyase “Black Capitalism” during 
the 1968 campaign, it captured the 
n imaginations of blacks and whites alike. 
En "There was something exhilarating in the 
Y idea that racial strife could be ended by 
i helping blacks to get, in his words, “a 
niece of the action.” As President, Nix- 
on created an Office of Minority Busi- 
ness Enterprise to oversee Government 
efforts aimed at helping blacks and oth- 
| _ег racial minorities to start their own 
businesses, and expanded programs to 
К lend more money to—and buy more 
ў products from—those striving firms. 
{ - Now, as the effort begins its fifth 
Й year, the record of Black Capitalism at 
| best is mixed. Government purchases 
from nonwhite firms have rocketed 
from $17 million to $394 million since 
Us 1969, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has increased loans and loan guar- 
antees to nonwhites to $258 million a 
year, and the OMBE budget has grown to 
$52 million. In concert with the Gov- 
ernment, Manhattan's Capital Forma- 
tion persuaded major corporations and 
others to deposit more than $200 mil- 
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ENGINEER GEORGE ROCK IN OFFICE 


lion in nonwhite banks, thus vastly in- 
creasing their ability to make business 
loans. Yet Black Capitalism’s impact оп 
_ the economic status of America’s blacks 
has been minimal. While thousands of 
nonwhite firms have been created as a 
result of the Government effort, only a 
minuscule number of new jobs have 
been opened for black, Puerto Rican 
Indian and Chicano workers, Racial mi- 
norities, which comprise 17% of the 
U.S. population, still control only about 
4% of the nation’s businesses, and these 
firms have less than 1% of total business 
. receipts. The figures have not changed 
` perceptibly in the past four years. 
Even the most bitter critics of the 
7 program concede that it has benefited 
"some entrepreneurs. The Government's 
iphasis on black business develop- 
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Mostly an Empty Promise 


ment, coupled with the greater avail- 
ability of federal funds, has contributed 
to a climate in Which ambitious blacks 
can aspire to owning their own busi- 
nesses. Typical of the new entrepre- 
neurs is Electronics Engineer George G. 
Rock of Manhattan. Until last year, he 
was a high-paid employee of a defense 
contractor. When the firm developed an 
airborne alarm device to prevent col- 
lisions between planes, Rock acquired 
the rights to the device in return for a 
promise of royalties. With $173,000, 
part of it lent through a Government 
program, he opened Rock Avionic Sys- 
tems, which will market the device. 
Similarly, the Watts Industrial Park, 
a 54-acre conglomeration of 24 firms, 
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22 of which are nonwhite owned and 
which make products as diverse as truck 
seats and choir robes, owes its existence 
largely to Government loans. Located 
on a site where rioting occurred eight 
years ago, the park provides employ- 
ment for 1,200 workers; sales total $25 
million to $30 million a year. 

.. These success stories are still dis- 
tinctly in the minority. The more usual 
plight of black "start-up" businesses is 
exemplified by the fate of Robert Mus- 
grove of Chicago. Four years ago, he 
got an SBA loan to open the city's only 
photographic lab owned by a black, To- 
day he is trapped between an inade- 
quate cash flow and the desire to ex- 
pand. He is working mostly to pay off 
the SBA. Beset by similar problems, as 
well as by undercapitalization and bad 
management, many other blacks sim- 

_ply close their doors. A recent surve 
in Chicago showed that 8095 of the 
black-owned firms that were founded 
in 1972 folded by the end of the year 

Part of the difficulty is that the Gov- 
ernment effort has emphasized small 
businesses—grocery stores, haberdash- 
enes, restaurants, The new black firms 
are 50 small and vulnerable to failure 
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WORKER FABRICATING AIRPLANE PARTS AT WATTS INDUSTRIAL PARK 
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bell's, Heinz established a worldwide 


operation long before the word multi- + 


national became fashionable. It has long 
insisted on local management of its for- 
eign operations. One local manager was 
O'Reilly, a law graduate, who made a 
business name as a hard-nosed food- 
marketing man while he was still suf- 
fering broken noses playing rugger. In 
his 20s, he had headed the Irish Na- 
tional Dairy Board. As chief of Heinz’s 
U.K. subsidiary, he introduced pud- 
ding and canned-hamburger lines that 
proved exactly suited to U.K. tastes. 

O'Reilly was summoned to Heinz's 
Pittsburgh headquarters in 1971 as a se- 
nior vice president. One of his recom- 
mendations was that Heinz wipe out an 
unprofitable Mexican subsidiary. The 
move forced Heinz to take a $25 mil- 
lion write-off, which in turn caused it 
last week to report a drop in profits for 
the fiscal year ended in May to $22 mil- 
lion, from $42 million in fiscal 1972. 
That bothered O'Reilly not a bit. He 
describes his management philosophy 
as "cost-oriented. I guess І am rather 
tough in this area." 

For the long run, he is definitely ex- 
pansion-minded. Heinz, he believes, has 
delicious prospects in France and Ger- 
many, where food distribution is shift- 
ing from small groceries to big super- 
markets, and also in developing 
countries. Some outsiders question 
whether O'Reilly will stay with Heinz 
long enough to capitalize on those op- 
portunities. Outside the Heinz compa- 
ny, the rugby hero, who is still an Irish 
citizen, has built up a personal finan- 
cial empire that includes interests in 
Irish real estate, fertilizer, soft-drink 
and clothing manufacturing, and per- 
sonal ownership of Ireland’s largest 
chain of newspapers, including the /rish 
Independent and the Evening Herald of 
Dublin. Millionaire O'Reilly brushes 
aside those suggestions the way he once 
shook off would-be tacklers in rugby: 
he insists that he is with Heinz to stay. 
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NEW HEINZ PRESIDENT 
Starring in a bigg 


/ 
Each minute, 
each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 

that makes 
news. 

Each week 
TIME sorts out 
the most 
important 
happenings, 
extracts what 
makes news 
from what 
merely 

makes noise. 

In the process, 
TIME keeps 
the world's most 
interested 
readers 
informed on the 
world's most 
interesting 
people, places 
and events. 
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Picture Portfolio of Skylab |: The Longest Flight 


with one crisis after another dur- 


NEC Пу 
While coping successfully па ре Cor 


1 ir 28-day stay in space, Sky ! о 
и and Toe Kerwin still had time to act n 
ordinary tourists. Clicking away with their Nikons, mise 
blads and automatic cameras, they took 50,000 рд s 
—more than any space travelers before them. Last we S 
they returned to Houston for continued post-flight me ү 
examinations and debriefings, NASA began releasing their 
splendid shots. some of the best ever taken in space. 

The pictures ranged from those of the astronauts a 
gaged in everyday activities inside their cavernous spacecra t 
Z showering, eating and undergoing medical tests in zero-G 
—to dramatic exterior views of Skylab itself. One particularly 
stunning photograph, taken from the Apollo command ship 
after the astronauts left Skylab, shows the 80-ton space sta- 
tion circling the cloud-covered earth. The makeshift sun- 
shade, erected by the astronauts after the loss of the original 


shielding during launch, and the single surviving solar wing , 


on the orbital workshop section are clearly visible. The pho- 
tographs also offer a close-up view of the damaged equip- 
ment, including the pesky aluminum strap from the. lost 
shielding that kept the solar wing locked in place until the as- 
tronauts freed it during a space walk. These frames should 
be particularly valuable to space-agency technicians as they 
prepare for a second Skylab crew to board the $293 million 
station for the late-July start of a 56-day stay in space. 

Back in Houston, the Skylab 1 astronauts found that 
their own mission was far from over. They were allowed to 
meet only with a limited number of officials (who wore face 
masks in their presence). They also had to continue eating 
the same regimen of frozen, canned and dehydrated foods 
that they had aboard Skylab. Though they were allowed to 
go home to their wives in the evenings, their children had to 
move away from home temporarily. The 18 days of semi- 
isolation were ordered by doctors to shield the astronauts 
from the effects of earthly germs; any chance infection could 
be confused with bodily changes caused by the prolonged 
weightlessness, and thus hinder the intensive effort to pin- 
point the physical consequences of living in zero-G. 

The quarantine was hardly airtight. During their meeting 
with President Nixon and Soviet Communist Party Leader 
Leonid Brezhnev at the Western White House, the astronauts 
balked at the orders of NASA doctors and did not wear face 


` Soviet Space: AVisit to Star City | 


- In contrast to NASA's open-door poli- The 


pastoral setting is deceptive. 


masks. “If we catch a cold,” jok 
honor to catch a cold from Jou d Conrag “it 
joined in the banter by asking Conrad Bentlem, 
up to Skylab. Nixon cheerfully nodded о аке they 

At week's end, NASA doctors sian assent 10 
pleased with the health of the astronaut that Sy we 
that any of them would suffer any pernis and ерен 
the medical tests will continue for some Hatt dam 
tors discovered at least one positive e a 
Though the astronauts were queasy 
on earth, they have since developed 
sistance to de The curi 

arently connected with the prolo 

of the balance mechanism in the inner e posure tO zen 
the doctors believe will soon disappear. а tolerangy 

Like their predecessors in space, the Skylab | 
did experience some weakening of their heart ae тиң 
cles, caused by 28 days of weightlessness. While d 
Apollo. astronauts recovered their strength about 4i 
after their trips to the moon (which averaged about М 
days), the Skylab crew—notably Physician-Astronaut hi 
—took a few days longer. But doctors said that th 
was expectable. “They are in better condition than 
hoped for,” reported Cardiologist Robert L. Johnson. | 

In a meeting with the press, the astronauts were ei% 
siastic about their experience in space. “It was a conii] a 
and pleasant surprise how easy it was to live in тего- А. М 
and how well you feel,” said- Kerwin, who attributed hise in 
"dizziness" after splashdown to simple seasickness AS" 
Conrad: "I'd say very definitely that the average mil 
woman could fly in space.” The only major change urga j 
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the astronauts for future missions is an increase in thed 
program of exercises from 30 minutes to perhaps anh 
and а half to help maintain muscle tone. Did they m$ 
thing in particular? Aside from female companionship, 
Weitz, “I guess I missed cold beer most of all.” 
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á m orbital wor 
rad takes? i 
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Opposite page, top: Skyla 
earth. A single solar wing protrudes fro 
with its gold-colored sunshade. At bottom: Con 
er (left) and is examined by Physician-Astronau 


ned, is n0% 
early cos ; 


replaced by а 
community, inc 
ment houses, sche 


cies, the Soviet Union has always guard- 

= ed its manned space program with mil- 
_ йагу-ИКе secrecy. Flights are rarely 
announced beforehand. Failures are ei- 
ther ignored or categoricall у denied. 

- Even launch and training sites have 
been largely out of bounds for Western 
journalists, Now, as part of the grow- 
ing scientific cooperation between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. the Kremlin is be- 
ginning to raise the curtain slightly, Sey- 
eral American correspondents, includ- 
ing TIME's Moscow Bureau Chief John 
Shaw and Washington-based Aerospace 
Reporter Jerry Hannifin, have recently 
been allowed to visit Zvezdnoy Goro- 

` dok—Star City—the Soviet Union's 
La cosmonaut-training complex 40 miles 
theast of Moscow. Their report: 
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Hidden away behind the high green 
fences and thick belts of trees, the com- 
pound—with its acres of lush lawns 
gleaming silver birches, dark pines and 
ШЕШУ Я beds of flowers—looks 
ike a weekend hideaw 

of the Soviet elite, B roe, members 
tic dachas (summer homes). Inst 
tranquil enclave is filled wae ieee UE 
hardware: laboratories, giant centri- 
fines and Шш simulators, к 

nike the Johnson Space Center i 

Houston, where major ш 
are under way, Star City is rapidly ex- 
panding—a sure sign of the Soviet 
Union's continued dedication to the ex- 
ploration of space, The Original | 
pound of bungalow-style stucco bu 
ings, where Yy Ga in and. 


ut there are no rus-: 
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polo ericans will like their 
bane js a healthful, quiet 
; 5 place for training,” he said 
| in added, amiably, “just like 
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lo ials share the en- 
Ere ership for the 
of NA and hope that it will 
p Soviet-American coop- 
in Ше cosmos. Reflecting this 
[фишоу had only praise for the 
fan astronauts who have already 
Hoar City and those he met on 
So Houston. "They are learning 
and we are learning your lan- 
iq beamed, giving especially 
"sto Tom Stafford, command- 
Wie American crew for the 1975 
x ‘Stafford is one of the fast 
уш Russian. He keeps saying 
Ta nyet problem." " : 
scope. Б Standard. Like American as- 
llis the Soviet spacemen spend 
(шз in jet trainers. Indeed, the 
îl noise we heard at Star City 
occasional sound of Czechoslo- 
Mit L-39 jets circling overhead 
Haks. But the cosmonauts do their 
Mportant flying on the ground. 
[К off to the big hourglass- 
0 simulator, where the cos- 
Slearn how to handle the basic 
it Soviet space program, Sha- 
Meded that the machine did not 
Impressive from the outside as 
бып simulator,” But he point- 
j, interior controls are more 
Gh for the job. They include 
i uven viewing screen that 
‘smonaut exactly what he 
| | Space. 
i png simulator in which 
ib ice the fine art of ap- 
А Brother ship in space, is more 
TA ESE of side-by-side 
Aion yuz and a larger Salyut 
Mus; ар ед on parallel 
Mio the Controls in darkened 
е, Plus Cosmonauts look 
LN is TV cameras and 
| €m to duplicate the 
t rendezvous and 
Pros ora and Apollo 11's 
rg nave tried their hand 
ences, "Thi and easily mas- 
Г docki at shows the sim- 
and ај ng method, Sha- 
» “ISO their high standard 
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ures in space, including major problems 
with its latest Salyut (TIME, May 28): 
"Unfortunately, I do not read English 
very well, so І have no idea what is be- 
ing written about these allegations." But 
Shatalov explained in new detail the 
cause of death of three Soviet cosmo- 
nauts on their return from a 24-day 
flight in 1971. During re-entry into the 
earth's atmosphere, he explained, a 
latch opened in the hatch of the Soyuz 
spacecraft that was carrying the cosmo- 


nauts back to earth. That result- 
ed in a rapid loss of pressure, de- 
priving the crew of oxygen. 
"What happened was bad luck, 
sheer chance," Shatalov said. He 
added that the mechanisms in- 
volved had since been completely 
redesigned. “It was not а crew 
failure." 

His words were perhaps in- 
tended to allay any fears in the 
American space community of 
a similar accident during the 
Apollo-Soyuz linkup, when there 
will be a brief exchange-of crew 
members between the two ships. 
In fact, Shatalov did his best to 
emphasize the similarities rather 
than differences in the U.S. and 
Russian approach to manned 
space flight. That includes a pref- 
erence for jet pilots as spacecraft 
commanders (though engineers 
and scientists may be crew mem- 


Tama 
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bers). "Training is shaped by require- 
ments, just as the shape of an aircraft 
is decided by its speed,” Shatalov du 
In Houston, he recalled, he watcfed 
Astrondut Rusty Schweickart and/the 
back-up Skylab 1 crew don their pres- 
Sure suits, practice injection inch 
and docking with the big space station 
in a simulator. “Ft was the same as we 
simulate here, not more, not less," said 
Shatalov. "We are treading the same 
paths." 
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John W. Dean III. being of a tidy turn 
of mind, decided at one point to draw 
up a list of the names of Watergate fig- 
ures who, in bis opinion, had broken 
the law. They numbered 15, and so 
many of them shared a common char- 
acteristic that Dean marked down next 
to each of these names a star. Senator 
Herman Talmadge last week asked 
what the stars meant. Said Dean: “Just 
my first reaction—Ithat] there certainly 
are an awful lot of lawyers involved 
here. So I put a little asterisk beside each 
lawyer. * 

“Any significance to the star?” Tal- 
madge persisted. “No,” an- 
swered Dean, “that was just 
a reaction of mine, the fact 
that how in God’s name 
could so many lawyers get 
involved in something like 
this?” It is a question that 
a lot of other lawyers (and 
non-lawyers too) have been 
asking themselves, since 
there has been no compa- 
rable conspiracy of lawyers 
in history. Indeed, the total 
number of attorneys in- 
volved in the vast case, in- 
cluding all the various pros- 
ecutors and defenders, and 
also including those who 
deny any wrongdoing, has 


The high honor of the 
legal profession sometimes 


Jeaders of bar associations 
than to the general public. 
There is even a lingering 
popular suspicion that law- 
yers are not always above 
sharp practice. Yet there is 
a special order of shame in the spec- 
tacle of attorneys not merely breaking 
the law but directly attacking and 
debasing its fundamental principles. 
There is, for example, the vision—tes- 
tified to but thus far neither proved nor 
| disproved—of the nation's chief law-en- 


= forcement officer, Attorney General 


John Mitchell, casually listening to 
aides plot illegal wiretaps and break- 
‘ins, while at the same time overseeing 
various prosecutions of political dis- 
senters for conspiracy. 
Although ethics courses are not 
widely taught in law schools, lawyers 


*Their names: William О, Bittman, Ch к 
son, John Dean, John Ehrlichman, ране Сав 
bach, Robert Mardian, John Mitchell, Paul 
O'Brien, Kenneth Wells Parkinson, Gordon Stra- 
chan. Dean left out one law-breaking lawyer: 
Gordon Liddy. who pleaded guilty to the 
Watergate break-in. Other lawyers not on Dean's 
list but involved in different ways in Watergate; 


“Patrick Gray, Egil Krogh, Henry Petersen, Her- 
Porter, Donald Segretti and, of course, Rich- 
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An AwfulLot of Lawyers Involved 


are instructed by the American Bar As- 
sociation’s code of professional respon- 
sibility to avoid even “the appearance 
of impropriety. Many lawyers reflex- 
ively defend their profession against 
current criticisms by arguing, as did one 
Los Angeles attorney, that “those peo- 
ple had stopped being lawyers. They 
were either 'go-fers' ог politicians.” An- 
other argument currently heard in legal 
circles is that governmental scandals are 
bound to involve lawyers simply be- 
cause there are so many lawyers in gov- 
ernment. These defenses are not very 
persuasive. Lawyers are numerous in 
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government partly because they are 
supposed to know enough law to pre- 
vent scandals, not to organize them. Nor 
do lawyers shed their training and their 
professional responsibilities just be- 
cause they function as officials taking 
orders. Whether they appear as advo- 
cates for the state or for their clients, 
lawyers are essentially officers of the 
court, with all the strictures and obli- 
gations that that position implies, 

А Lawyers in or Out of government 
enjoy a position of personal trust. The 
attorney-client privilege allows a client 
to confess to his lawyer without fear- 
ing that the lawyer can later be made 
to testify about their talks. Even this 
has been used to explain the actions of 
the Watergate lawyers. Whatever they 


‘did, the argument goes, was done for 


the President as client. That, too. is ; 
poor Таор, In а 1967 ушш 
ase, Attorney Richard Ryder took st 
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own safe-deposit p 
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There is, then, no spec; y 
for the Watergate lawyers P. 
gal leaders want to see Нейн 
punished. The. severes detache 
punishment that couldb pem 
culpable Watergate lawyer is qd. 
ment, which can be inflicted T 
misconduct that is not serious eni, 
for criminal prosecution. The АҢ 
says New York Attorney Marting 
bus wryly, “sets forth high standard 


where articulated for President 
perfect seriousness, Garbus is gathe 
500 signatures for a petition tot 
ifornia and New York bar assoc 
—both of which have the Presid 
a member—to consider whether Rha client, t 
ard Nixon has failed to meet thesi own c 
dards of his profession [and] should sime ye 
disciplined or disbarred.” In gt» Fred 
however, legal associations have yop that a 
take disciplinary steps against fis such. 
members involved in Watergate. Wat that h 
Liddy has been expelled from th} ohing, i 
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ons, the lawyer's sup- 
view has in fact be- 
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corporate manager. Since 
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Livy commitments. in politics 
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Make checks out to 
CARE (tax-deductible) 


Take a look at foreign aid. 


You're looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 

Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall. Now they send the 
meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 


toddlers to primary pupils. 
Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 


‘of self-help. They shared the construction work and costs. They 


staff the school and:feeding center, cover operating expenses. 
Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education. 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 


` nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 


vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program. Give as müch as you can. 


АКЕ 


660 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
or local offices 
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lonnie Wheeler, a slender, long- 
naireNblonde of 28, does not like fly- 
ing, so she always takes an aisle seat 
and avoids looking out the window. 
“I?m a Chaucerian, and I don't quite be- 
lieve that planes are licit," she says. She 
recalls-that Geoffrey Chaucer, in The 
House of Fame. described his own feel- 
ing of panic when a great golden eagle 
carried him off into the skies. “The ea- 
gle flies Geoffrey around on his back, 
and tries to show him all the marvelous 


~ things there are in the world. All Geof- 


frey says to each new sight is, "No, no. 

It's unnatural. I don't want to see.’ " 
Natural or not, Bonnie Wheeler has 

been boarding a plane at 8 o'clock ev- 


BONNIE & ROBERT WHEELER 
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Bon wr 


ery Tuesday morning in Cleveland, 
where her husband Robert is an assis- 
tant professor of American history at 
Cleveland State, and flying 405 miles 
eastward to New York City, where she 
herself teaches English 94001X (Medi- 
eval Literature) at Columbia. From 
Tuesday to Thursday, she occupies a 
two-room apartment on Manhattan's 
West Side and communicates with her 
husband only by telephone ($100 a 
month). On Thursdays she wings back 
to Cleveland. Her husband picks her up 
atthe airport and drives her to their sub- 
urban home in Cleveland Heights, to 
their 18-year-old adopted son and their 
Saint Bernard. 

Controlled Chaos. “Most people I 
know would be terribly unhappy with 
this kind of life," says Mrs. Wheeler. 
“But I enjoy sharing things with some- 
one whose own life-style lends itself to 
this peculiar situation. The times we 
have apart make us more conscious of 
the time we have together. The labors 
of living are totally divided by conve- 
nience. Any one of the three of us might 
make dinner or vacuum the house. It’s 
a life of controlled chaos.” 

In times past, when two graduate 
students married each other, the man 
often went on to become a professor 
while the woman became a research 
assistant. Many colleges had “nepo- 
tism” rules against hiring a husband 
and wife, and those rules were not de- 
signed to bar husbands. All that is 
changing, partly under the pressure of 
last year’s federal guidelines that re- 
quire any institution receiving more 
than $50,000 annually in federal grants 
to take “affirmative action,” ensuring 
more and better jobs for women. Wis- 
consin, for instance, now encourages 
the hiring of husbands and wives “wher- 
ever dual appointments are appropri- 
ate,” and the University of Kansas even 
goes out of its way to recruit aca- 
demic couples. Hamline and Stanford 
universities, among others, are trying 
a different technique: hiring a couple 
to share a single appointment. 

Despite these innovations, an aca- 
demic wife looking for a job is apt to 
find one far from home; then, like Bon- 
nie Wheeler, she must decide whether 
she or her husband will face the rigors 
of be distance commuting. 

‚> Annis Pratt, 36, wife of Politi 
Science Professor Henry pat Sb. 
troit's Wayne State University, says she 
was feeling “stifled” at the lack of a job 

Then I heard about a sudden openin 
teaching English at Wisconsin, and 1 
took it just like that. I was going for 
broke." She says that he -mi 

i r 326-mile 
weekly trip between Detroit and Mad- 
ison represents "an academic separa- 

tion" (which also chews up most di h 
$12,000 salary), and "there ney с: 
А К > er was 

y question but that Henry would take 
care of the children [two daughters of 
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chief concern is her day 1 
4, who attends a days 
Georgia. “Му husband a 
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that she can, although 1 
signs of upset in her. You 
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explain i 


child as a necessity. It’s very hardig 
with your own guilt, but you really е 
to be careful never to say, ‘T'm sory 


free choice, adding, “If my hus 
were ever about to divorce me, dq 
> Mary Ann Ferguson got an 
pointment teaching English at the 
versity of Massachusetts while herh 
band remained at Ohio State. “I tho 


hter Vansi 


S / 


priod of 
ЖШ 
chaste, Sé 
or at le 
ajslable r 
ich of the 
awhelmin 


I should be home on weekends һе 
our youngest daughter was in her 
year in high school." Concerning ү 
marriage, she says, “Being apart if? 
You have to explain things, and ll 


very fatiguing. The commuting coil 


$3,000 a year, but it was less than 


my salary, and it was ani 
so much in my care 
How much would it 
stitutionalized?” Ferguso 
a job at the University : 
setts. He is 57, his wife 54, and this 
first year in a lifetime of teach" 
which they 
same campus. 

It takes a strong se 
drive such women 10:5 
that kind of purpose 5 _ 
creasingly common. Бо 
too, spends most of her 
on her $600-a-mont 
apartment bill. It does 
feel as though I'm In t 
ation of liberation: 5 
generation, 
sors at Brown, 1 
alternatives to staying ^ 
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about a traveling sales н 
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onfession, an unhappy 

ar ере freshman recently 

for Ж press 10 M.LT. Psycho- 

p" Cottle her confusion 

37. opary sexual mores It is 

emf singly apparent that 

increasingly 2 M he 

ue. In fact, Cottle says, the 

р ," far from being univer- 

Jan? has been causing some 

ў ШШ special sort of insecu- 

| " Some are worried that 

| st be something wrong with 

ай se they have not yet had in- 

ard lo Bones are embracing what 

| Ж University Psychiatrist Joel 

Na i calls “secondary virginity”: 

i of promiscuity that they 

silusioning, they become scrupu- 

‘iste, saving further sex for 

zor at least for an emotionally 
забе relationship. 

тог the problem stems from 

awhelming pressure to conform. 

iw, N.J., Child Psychoanalyst 

[ш reports the feeling among 

ng people that they are not yet 

lı sex; yet they soon discover 

key expects them to embrace 

freedom. For students, Mintz 

teis no place to hide, no cur- 

tdwhich to take refuge, no rule 

û te invoked without loss of 

et men and women feel the 
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s bragging about sexual ex- 
girls locker room has re- 
ДЕ Sitis now girls who feel 
| с Other one better.” 
| ‚(һе author of Look- 
А оне of Growing Up 
ia A fully agrees. When 
dorm an at Yale and had to 
hom 9ry room with both her 
diu p vate and the roommate's 
DS she—"the one who 
Wad ag Only pills were vi- 
| see Who felt embar- 
ung ED to many contem- 
am коше, the virgin is “оп 
With crew cuts and Sen- 
hoes and Billy Gra- 

lcan Party.” 
in ріп may be sus- 
a on lesbianism, and in- 
ista PECL herself of one or 
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that adolescents аге saturated with sex- 
ual talk and books, ang may take as the 
norm the improbable exploits they see 
in pornographic films, Thus they devel- 
op superhuman expectations. Young 
girls believe that they should have intox- 
icating orgasms beginning with their 
first night in bed with a boy. Even when 
sex itself is pleasurable, young people 
are often aware that something is miss- 
ing. As a young construction worker 
told Cottle: "Ain't anybody any more 
knows if he's in love or just turned on." 
. Jn Сое? opinion; there is danger 
in the magical notion that sex can solve 
personal and social problems. Some 
youngsters away from home for the first 
time imagine that sex can relieve their 
longing for the closeness of family life. 
Others, dismayed by the failings of so- 


MARC RUBIN 


YOUNG COUPLE IN ENGLEWOOD, N.J. 
A special sort of hurt. 


ciety, use sex to stave off their "terrific 
fear of disintegration." 

Some . psychiatrists believe that 
youngsters are afraid of what they so in- 
sistently demand; they really want less 
rather than more freedom. Psychoan- 
alyst Mintz cites the surprising popu- 
larity of the Hare Krishna movement. 
Before joining the sect, many devotees 
behaved without sexual restraint; as 
members they have found what they ap- 
parently need: “Under the guise of a re- 
ligious commitment . - a strict, gets 
society with a built-in set of contro 3 

Most young people seem 10 паа 
fewer sexual anxieties than mena ers 
and are by no means ready to em ed 
a new puritanism. Nevertheless, 9 
kowitz predicts that before long, shi 
dents who have been living in sexua у 
permissive dormitories may begin to as 


for more rules. 
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Since 1960, the staff of a United - 
States medical centerhas trans- . 
planted hope to millions. of 
people throughout the world. 
The medical centeris the S.S. 
HOPE, and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses and 
allied health personnel cary | 
their skills to people in devel- = 
oping regions. While adminis= 
tering, treatment, they also: 
teach—sharingtheirknowledge 
with their host country.counter- 


parts. When the’ hospital ship. E 


sets sail, she leaves behind her . | 
greatest gift—hope. Help per | 


forma transplant. 
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THE Bİ ION DOLLAR SURE THING 
by PAULE. ERDMAN 
248 pages. Scribners. $6.95. 


The realities of the international 
monetary system not only outstrip fic- 
tion but have lately outrun journalism 
as well. What the confused layman 
needs is a clear explanation of the sub- 
ject, adequately spiced to hedge against 
his devalued attention span. Paul Erd- 
man, a 4l-year-old American econo- 
mist and failed Swiss banker, offers just 
that in a novel written while the author 
was being detained in jail. 

Most topical novels smell of old 
newspaper clippings and rubber cement 
by the time they hit the book racks. The 
Billion Dollar Sure Thing is so topical 
that up until the U.S. edition went into 

ress, Erdman was revising the price of 
gold in his story to keep pace with the 
market. 

Erdman’s plot may well be a con- 
tingency plan at the White House. The 
novel’s unnamed President is wrestling 
with a financial situation not unlike the 
one now facing the U.S. The world has 
Jost faith in the dollar, which is no long- 
er convertible into gold. But business is 
business, and the Common Market 
countries and Japan secretly plan to 
take advantage of the naked dollar by 
making their own currencies convert- 
ible into gold at a set price. As the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury says, this would 
put the dollar “in about the same class 
as the Polish zloty.” 

What to do? Fortunately, a U.S. eco- 
nomic spy gets wind of the foreign 
scheme, giving the President time to 
plan a counterstrike. He: will beat the 
Common Market and the Japanese at 
their own game by making the dollar 
once again gold-convertible with a price 
of $125 an ounce. The President rea- 
sons (as did Franklin Roosevelt in 1934 
when he set gold at $35 an ounce) that 
by fixing the price of gold higher than 
anyone at the time imagines it could 
go, he will force speculators to buy dol- 
Jars. (Price-fixed gold does not increase 
in value, while dollars would at least 
earn interest.) : 

The President’s plan, of course, is 
supposed to be top secret. But in order 
to prevent financial chaos—a massive 
dumping of dollars for gold that would 
be redeemable at $125—the Swiss head 
of the regulatory Bank for International 
Settlements must be notified, 

Slick coincidence here comes to the 
aid of Erdman’s plot. A leading Swiss 
banker spots the American Secretary of 
the Treasury and the man from B.LS. 

«huddled intently over a fire-engine-red 
folder in a London restaurant. He needs 
some inside information to bail him out 
of some bad decisions back home in Ba- 


sel, and has the red folder stolen. So, 
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by degrees, the fiscal pot thickens. Need- 
less to say, the surprise ending of Erd- 
man's financial thriller belongs in the 
reviewer's equivalent of a numbered 
Swiss bank account. 

For an economist whose previously 
published book was a Common Market 
study entitled Die Europäische Wirt- 
schaftgemeinschaft und die Drittlaen- 
der, Erdman has a remarkable talent 
for storytelling. His side trips into Swiss 
prisons and legal institutions, Arab 
money-changing procedures and the 
financial mazes involved in “straddles” 


THOMAS VICTOR 


2 pd 
PAUL ERDMAN 
At home with the Polish zloty. 


and "short positions" barely distract 
from the novel's suspense. 

"I probably would not have written 
the novel had I not been in jail," says 
Erdman. In 1970, he and other officials 
of the United California Bank in Ba- 
sel, ыс found themselves ‘in 
one of the city’s 17th century dun 
The bank had collapsed after Josiné 
more than $30 million speculating in 
cocoa futures, and the books had been 
боон to hide the losses. 

There is no habeas corpus i 
Switzerland. Erdman was held n in 
months without being charged with any 
crime before he was able to raise a bail 
set at nearly 1,000,000 Swiss francs 
The Swiss have also attached his prop- 
erty and bank accounts. After he was 
sent to jail, he had to fall back on 
some formidable intellectual assets. In 
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addition to havi 
ics from the D 1 PhD, in 
he has studied ету RM | 
Jaspers and is р Позор у of a 
a Wi 
Greek. Scholar of 
Erdman, who re ШҮ 
west, exudes a boyi UP in 
seems to be a Б. M 
fore leaving jail, hc езе q Ш 
ten the novel but тер TOt ony 4 
library system and uet ed th. 
den to paint the cells aded NU 
ors. His own accommod, ch 
unpleasant. He had te] ations Were 
the books he wanted, п 
He could send out for Eu) 
: 2 = esta 
and his Swiss wife Helly 1. 
wine from his own celles 
After getting out of jail, hema 
ly and their two daughter € took 
and began planning two 5 10 Engg 
one about the collapse of s К 
ket in 1969 ne silver 
, the other about finances 
the underworld in the Caribb A 
They will be written in the | 
man has just moved to a sibi : 
Lauderdale, Fla. Why come bad | 
flation and the strong likelihood j 
further devalued dollar? “Ame 
says Erdman, “is due for a spiritui 
newal. Viet Nam, Watergate, a 
things have had a great purging dij 
The country seems to be moving af 
from much of its materialism, while] 
rope and Japan are becoming more] 
we used to be.” With owlish reasons 
bullish sentiments, Erdman thinks| 
U.S. will be a far better place to lig 
during the ’70s. He even believes} 
ropeans will vacation in Florida 
cause the water there is cleaner! 
the Mediterranean. n R.Z. Shea 
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IN THE DAYS OF SIMON STERN 
by ARTHUR A. COHEN 
464 pages. Random House: 


It is one of the most verit 
ioms of writing—certainly as 0 


$8.95. 
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are sole distributors f 
п Malaysia/Singapore for leading 
heavy machinery manufacturers. 


TIME helped UMW to establish 
a reputation as a 
fast growing distributor 


UMW have made themselves quite a name selling forklifts, jeeps, 
and heavy construction machinery — and keeping them on the road with 
excellent service facilities. They also know how to reach the people who finance 
and buy the products for heavy industries. 

UMW use TIME Malaysia/Singapore edition; one of the ЗО TIME Asia editions, 
to tell their story to the top executives in business, government and industry. 

UMW knows that Asian readers rely on TIME for information about what's 
going on. in the world, and that they prefer TIME to tell them 
what's new in the market. 
TIME offers selectivity, flexibility, and efficiency. 
Which is а great help for establishing 
8 reputation. 
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‘libly, patiently awaiting а messiah. 
+ ` Cohen's messiah is as odd, as un- 
‘expected. as much of a stumbling block 
xcredulity as most messiahs. His name 
is Wmon Stern. He was born in 1899, 
the Son of Polish immigrants to New 
Yorks Lower East Side. Simon's father 
уота a tailor shop. His mother tends 
a vegetable stall. Simon's life is devot- 
ed to a most worldly obsession—money. 
A boy prodigy in real estate, by 1940 
he has branched out to become a mul- 
timillionaire buying and selling junk au- 
tomobiles in Indianapolis and wrecked 
ships in the Indian Ocean. 

Then two catastrophes convert Si- 
mon at an even later age than most mes- 
siahs. His parents are burned to death 
in their home: a token of the holocaust 
that consumes Jews by the millions in 
World War 11. Simon's obsession with 
the cycles of buying and selling trans- 
fers to the cycles of his race: holocaust, 
Diaspora, and return. The total finan- 
cier from the Lower East Side becomes 
just as totally the savior. He sets up a So- 
ciety for the Rescue and Resurrection 
of the Jews. In 1945, he recruits sur- 
vivors of Buchenwald for quite anoth- 
er kind of compound—the society's 
“fortress.” built into the Lower East 
Side behind the blocks of Simon Stern 
real estate accumulated like so many 
walls of Nehemiah. 

Particular Good. In a remarkable 
fantasy-within-a-fantasy, titled TAe 
Legend of the Last Jew on Earth, Co- 
hen completes the persecution theme: 
the theme of the Jew's enemy-without. 
It remains for his main plot to conclude 
the theme of the Jew's enemy-within. 
Janos Baltar, a profoundly sinuous vil- 
lain, plays the snake in Simon's Gar- 
den of Eden: the spirit of holocaust in- 
side the sanctuary. 

Arthur Cohen ends his allegory with 
a new and subtler appreciation of evil. 
If evil is universal, good, he insists, is 
particular. How, he seems to ask, can 
men come to terms with their enemies 
and themselves and perhaps even with 
their God without the promise of a sav- 
ior? Yet, the world being what it is, how 
can that savior help failing? The au- 
thor may not quite make the Jew into 
Everyman. But in the end he does some- 
thing even bolder: he makes Everyman 
a Jew. = Melvin Maddocks 


Bottle-Scarred 


_ RECOVERY 
by JOHN BERRYMAN 
.254 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


The celebrated brain of Alan Sev- 
erance, M.D., Litt.D., has been damaged 
and is in mortal danger. Severance 
drinks. He drinks the same way he 
teaches, writes, lectures and experi- 

«ments, which is to say monumentally, 
Restraint is beyond him, The volume 
of his voice is a full roar; the volume 
of his drinking—on which he has be- 
lieved "my science and art depended" 
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—has borne him repeatedly to the edge 
of doom, Аз а last hope, he finds him- 
self in Ward W of a midwestern hos- 
pital’s treatment center, vowing to “get 
out of the whisky business altogether. 

Ward W's regimen is rather like a 
crash course at Esalen. Privacy, lead- 
ing as it can tO evasions and delusions, 
is not esteemed. Public confessions are 
required. Severance admits to “23 years 
of alcoholic chaos, lost wives, public dis- 
grace,” indignities unspeakable, yet spo- 
ken. When his fellow patients unravel 
their histories, Severance listens intent- 
ly. Few in Ward W can share anything 
like the scope and depth of his inter- 
ests, but he must make his peace with 
them before he can return to his preg- 
nant wife and small daughter. 

Recovery, given these elements, 
could have been a tensely structured au- 
tobiographical novel, and probably 
would have been, had not Berryman 
jumped to his death last year. He was 
an author of protean energies, focused 
on but not limited to poetry. He was 
himself very nearly as renowned as 
* Alan Severance, the nationally famous 
drinker," whom LIFE magazine photo- 
graphs “holding forth to rapt pals in an 
Irish pub." Severance's polar positions 
are rebellion and awe. “Both seemed 
built in, he was ready to defend both to 
the death. You had to have both. He 
saw damned little of either in most 
Americans at the moment: just cop-out 
or sheephood, not independence or em- 
ulation. Hyperdemocracy, the sover- 
eignty of the unqualified individual, 
added into a mass.” 

Although such perceptions can daz- 
zle the poles of this novel are fuzzily 
drawn. Yet whatever Recovery is not, 
it remains a compelling, scarcely dis- 
guised self-portrait of a resplendent 
mind. It is worthwhile alone for its in- 
sights into the alcoholic and. suicidal 
character. As Berryman's friend Saul 
Bellow observes in an astutely touch- 
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| Леп you get to 
urope or America. 


This operates in 
21 cities in-Europe, 
Asia and the United 
States. 


You get a 
coupon booklet at 
your destination city 
from TWA, in exchange 
for your boarding pass? 
And it entitles you to 
absolutely free things, 
two-for-ones, and up to 50% discounts on 
everything from car rental to water-skiing. ' 


If you're travelling 
independently in the 

| - United States, TWA offers 

f] you accommodation that's 
=4 cheaper, better— and 

al guaranteed. 
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Greenhouse in San Francisco. 


So the coupon booklets allow you to repay 
people for their hospitality - yet save a lot of money. _ 
What's more, they take you to popular 
places which ordinary tourists would miss. 


im Ifyou prefer to have your reservation con- 
č before you leave, TWA's Travelpass USA 
руе you the freedom of 14 major locations. 


| | That’s Boston, Chicago, Denver, Honolulu, Las 
N 5 Angeles, Miami Beach, New Orleans, New 
| "Чата Falls, Philadelphia, Phoenix, San Fran- 
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traveller who likes his travel organised. 
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In Europe, our Holiday Europa ° 
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In the United States, our Holi- 
day USA program gives you a wide 
selection of tours that take in just 
about everything. 
All this, and a lot else, you get a 
only by flying TWA. A 
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The qualities that make a Rolex watch 
distinctive are the ones that make it expensive. 
Rolex recognizes that a products price, toa 
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her certain questions. Her 
answers will go into a computer. 
And from those and other 
answers, the computer will direct 
her diet to the kitchen, her 
medication to the ward, her 
medical history to the doctor. 
AlLof which will help ease her 
delivery and make her stay a 

lot more comfortable. 

As the Hanover medical 
system exists today, the com- 
puter helps doctors obtain 
suggested diagnoses; specific 
information for intensive care 
patients, census reports and 
attempts to give therapeutic 
suggestions. Eventually, the 
computer will help administer 
the hospital's entire operation. 
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Whether it's diagnosing 
eye diseases in the U.S., locat- 
ing tumors in Japan or analyzing 
electrocardiograms in Argen- 
tina, men around the world are 
helping extend the frontiers of 
medicine with computers. 


Computers help people 


help people 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world’s 
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4 \ One of these is good 


`‘ 


A pont de rouage, and a 
pont де гопаге. 

They look identical, but 
only one is good enough to 
be part of the movement of 
a Rolex Oyster. 

The faults in the other 
are so small that only the 
trained eyes of four expert 
ladies at Rolex can detect 


them. 
To anyone else all these little surfaces and constantly check- 


pieces of metal would seem per- ing the smallest details, and 
fectly milled, drilledandready finally assembling the whole 
for use. But these expert ladies watch by hand. 
set some aside, marking them First, they start with a solid 
here and there with red circles. chunk of 18ct. gold, platinum or 
It's notuntil you put them un- stainless surgical steel, and by 
der a microscope that you can a series of 162 separate opera- 
see why. tions they turn it into a seam- 

A tiny speck on a pont de less Rolex Oyster case. 
rouage may seem a small point, Next, into the case, they fit 
but a Rolex Oyster has to be one of our patented inventions, 
perfect in every detailin order the Rolex Winding Crown. 
to pass the tests laid down by Screwed down onto the case, it 
the Swiss Institute which certi- provides a complete internal 
fies that the Rolex is officially a sealthat can never be penetra- 
Chronometer. ted by water or dust. The Per- 
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enough to be a Rolex | 


pont de rouage. The other isnt. 
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Besides their accuracy, Rolex petual movement housed inthis guarantee that no matter how fe vor 


Oysters have earned anamefor virtually indestructible shell is 
their extraordinary powers of so accurate, that even people 
endurance. Our craftsmen are who demand and expect accur- 
proud of the reputation of their acy from equipment write to 
watches and they know thatitis tell us that their Rolex has im- 
wellearned.Ittakesthemover pressed them far beyond ex- 
ayear to complete each Rolex.  pectation. 

They make every one of the 
200-odd parts, hand polishing 


good your eyesight, you woii drm 
be able to find fault with onê his 
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Ws John Dean Came Cen- 
25] How this inept— low 
zentlemanly Cs —second- 
fant sable to snuggle up be- 
тїй Nr е highest office in the 
P rehension. | 
yon and that he was in on mon- 
ЗЕ that affect more than 200 
ШОУ nis land scares the living 
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preserve us from such 
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а On | id. “My dad once told 
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i} ;onid Brezhnev and President Nixon 
tobe the best of friends in Washing- 
Brezhnev was smiling broad- 

jokes, drinking champagne and 

mbracing Nixon. But behind that 

(cordiality he could be scheming to 

&US. іп the back when the time is 

Hs smiling face reminds me of the 


ing 
1 


| MOLD B, JAFFE 
limore 


]lilmire President Nixon for having 
‘the door to Communist China and 
et Union. We have no business to 
. nor 


n Since we all have to live to- 
Nevo Б planet, coexistence should 
i and we must have no more 


ng Brezhnev's remarks on Soviet 
nfuriat 
ШЕ 
tilly ha add insult to injury, Brezh- 


ко 
1 an Concur—at least emotion- 
c» 9L the statements on hunt- 
дле Tender Carnivore 
erite Nune 25]. his vilifica- 

na obtuse and naive. 
T Me of "the dullest life 
ae the are more often avid 
pp Patd’s а urbane contemporaries 
Ne that a emic community. It 

life E do not make war, 

E Pectancy than their city 
apare amishness about tak- 
from > аге not vegetarians, 
à "fellowship of slaves" 


gas dress changes ‘and subscription inquiries 


relatively independent minority in this 
country. In short, they seem to meet most 
criteria for classification as "fully human." 
JOSEPH R. LEGENDRE 
Chicago 


since they represent the last individualistic, 


A Lovely Life 


Sir / After nearly a lifetime of messing 
around in boats. I thoroughly enjoyed 
M The Good Life Afloat” [June 


But just a word of caution from an old 
hand—first pick a country mouse for a wife, 
then add laundryman, dishwasher, chef and 
diplomat to Colvin's excellent list of useful 
sidelines. 

After circumnavigating the earth and 
making nine transatlantic passages under 
sail, I can still say it’s a lovely life. 

JAMES W. CRAWFORD 

Easton, Md. 


Sir / I read your article on the cruising sail- 
ors with great interest, and I cannot resist 


putting in a plug for our independent-study , 


program. I am an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Extension Division in high 
school correspondence. Quite a number of 
my students are living on yachts and cruis- 
ing with their families in various and sun- 
dry places. Many of these students will re- 
ceive their diplomas from the University of 
Nebraska Extension High School. 

R. JOAN CARLBOM 

Lincoln, Neb. 


Material for a Minor Poet 


Sir / John Collier's new book Milton's Par- 
adise Lost: A Screen Play for the Cinema 
of the Mind [June 25] is symptomatic of 
a lazy modern imagination that would snip 
one of the finest achievements of the Eng- 
lish language for "expansion" into another 
medium. The “lofty jawboning" that winds 
up on Collier's cutting-room floor would 
make the reputation of the most minor poet. 
And were Milton himself to return and 
view the proposed film, we might imagine 
him opting for the palpable darkness of 
his blindness. 

PETER B. DEBLOIS 

Bloomington, Ill. 


What's in a Word? 


Sir / If “Jew” as an epithet of opprobrium 
is successfully banned from the Oxford 
English Dictionary [June 25]. there are 
plenty of other people who might like a 
chance at revising the language. The gyp- 
sies and the Welsh will want to excise the 
verbs gyp and welsh. The Vandals are no 
longer around to complain of vandalism, 
but the Slavs and the Bulgarians will surely 
object to slavery and buggery. Here in 
America the Indians can militate against 
Indian giver. There are enough words in the 
dictionary to offend anyone who likes to 
take offense. 

PIERRE H. BERUBE 

Burlington, Vt. 


In Praise of Inge 


i Jd demean a man of Play- 
© / Hewilham Inge s ability with words 


25] is beyond my comprehension. William 


Inge gave the world hours of enjoyment, in- 
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sight and warmth. He could move an au- 
dience to tears or laughter. He could raked 
people feel—and that talent in anyone car 
never be called minor. 

PAT GLASSER 

San Rafael, Calif. 


Sir / If writing about people who live their 
lives in minor keys denotes a mingr talent, 
then you can name authors ranging from 
Jane Austen to John O'Hara who would fall 
within your category. 

William Inge was a writer who was 
able to illuminate the secret hearts of those 
who live circumscribed lives. There is noth- 
ing minor about the gift of illumination. 

BRONTÉ WOODARD 

Los Angeles 


Honor Code 


Sir /I read with interest your article "An 
End to Silence" [June 18]. I was a classmate 
of James Pelosi's before I resigned from the 
U.S. Military Academy in 1971. I am one 
who detested the academy and realized the 
degenerating effects of 170 years of warped 
tradition bent by insecure military minds. 
Despite this hatred and the often eccentric 
interpretations of the honor code by other 
cadets (I was accused of "lying" once when 
I answered "fried eggs" instead of "scram- 
bled" after being asked the breakfast menu), 
I still firmly believe in the principles of the 
honor code. I look back on it as the single 
most respected part of my two-year cadet 
career. Imperfect as it is, the honor code is 
a model system in which 3,800 men in a 
closed society can and do trust in one 
another's word. It works! 
EDWARDS. ZIOMEK JR. 
Holbrook, Ariz. 


Sir / 1 can only say: Leave the Army and 
its honored traditions alone. The Army has 
been defending this nation for 197 years and 
has done an excellent job of it. My friends 
and 1 are joining the Army shortly and are 
proud, unlike many others, to be soldiers. 

ALAN J. PAULSEN 

Bremerton, Wash. 


Julie Eisenhower in Action 


Sir / It is both admirable and touching that 
Julie Nixon Eisenhower has been defending 
her father in the battle of Watergate [June 
25]. In pointing out some of her father s tri- 
umphs (the Russia trip. the China trip, con- 
trolling inflation—controlling inflation??), 
the young lady mentions that "there have 
been no major riots while my father has . 
been in office.” 

The sun has not fallen from the sky. 
The moon appears on schedule every night. 
And the stars shine as brightly as ever. 
Should we also credit her father for these 
things? 

MARK BERSON 

New York City 


Slugger Brando 


Sir / Bully for Brando for punching Ron 

Galella in the jaw [June 25]. Galella is not 

a photographer but an infantile nuisance. 
R.P. WAGNER 


o 
Palisades Park, N.J. J£" 


m 

Sir / Anyone who slugs Ron Galella cant DAL 

be all bad! z CON 
JAMES R. SMITH, M.D. = 


Petoskey, Mich. ; 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, To- 
kyo 100, Japan ER ip 
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foraweek-end 
Frankfurt? Everybod 
should be so lucky. 


We wouldn't worry about having to 
spend a week-end in Frankfurt if 
business demanded it. First of all, 


there are theatres to take business 


off your mind. And other enter- 
tainment. Then there's Heidelberg 
just around the corner, as are a 
number of Europe's most 
picturesque towns, each with its 
own attractions. From mediaeval 
castles and churches to more 
contemporary establishments. 
And, if it should happen to you in 
the Fall, you'll be in time for wine- 
tasting festivities in 93 towns and 
villages. These you will definitely 
enjoy. 

But don't say we didn't warn you. 
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It was pouring rain in Brooklyn Heights on the day TIME’s New 
York bureau chief Marsh Clark rang Norman Mailer’s doorbell. 
They had never met before. By the time Clark left Brooklyn Heights, 
he had learned a great deal about Mailer’s fantasies of Marilyn Mon- 
roe (for this week’s cover story), Mailer's views on writing ада money 
and the American psyche—and Mailer’s passion for thumb wres- 
tling. “Mailer is the self-proclaimed champion of the U.S.,” Clark re- 
calls. “But he confessed that he had fractured his right thumb in a 
boxing match a few years back, and so he is in temporary retire- 
ment from thumb wrestling. This was good news to me, because I 
had also fractured my right one a few years ago. Anyway, his thumb 
looked thick and tough.” 

Clark returned to Brooklyn Heights two weeks later. Mailer al- 
ternated between reclining on a velvet couch and pacing around the 
room as Clark asked questions about his controversial new biog- 
raphy, Marilyn. “Не was extremely sensitive to criticisms, but he 
was as honest and candid a cover subject as I've ever interviewed," 
says Clark, who has worked on 25 covers for TIME. 

"At one point I asked "5*7?" 

him about the title Marilyn," 
Clark recalls, *and I won- 
deredif he hadn't used up the 
proper title with the bestsell- 
er that made him famous, 
The Naked and the Dead. 
Mailer took a sip of his gin 
and tonic, looked out across 
the East River and then said, 
*Mmm. Never thought of 
that. You might be right.’ " 

In Los Angeles, Corre- 
spondent Pat Delaney wres- 
tled with Mailer by subject- `- is Я 
ing Marilyn to а сотрагіѕоп MARSH CLARK & STEFAN KANFER 
with accounts from people 
who knew the star. “I enjoyed the detective work,” she says, “and I 
dealt with people who felt that the best way to protect Marilyn was 
to give the facts.” Dr. Thomas Noguchi, who prepared the coroner's 
report following Marilyn’s death, gave Pat information that he had 
never revealed before. 

TIME Essayist Stefan Kanfer, who wrote the story, approached 
his subject with remarkable detachment. Says he: “I never met Mon- 
roe, nor have I met Mailer. But Mailer never met Monroe either, so 
that makes us even in a way." Kanfer knew both his subjects’ mi- 
lieus in the way that counts, however, for he has been a frequent re- 
viewer of both movies and books since coming to TIME in 1966 (he 


` is also the author of a new study on the Hollywood blacklists of the 


1950s, A Journal of the Plague Years). “Having read all of Mailer's 
books at least once, all I had to do was open them up again—they cre- 
ate their own excitement. And I've been staying up late to watch a 
lot of Marilyn Monroe movies on television lately. She still exerts a 
tidal pull. The fates are still working.” 
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CAMBODIA 


The U.S. Turns 


In Washington, State Department of- 
ficials alluded to “diplomatic irons in 
the fire" and to "extremely delicate” ne- 
gotiations in process involving several 
governments. In his San Clemente re- 
treat, President Richard Nixon huddled 
with Pekings top envoy to the U.S., 
Huang Chen, whom he had transported 
across the continent in a presidential jet 
just for the meeting. In Paris, Amer- 
ican negotiators conferred with Hanor's 
representatives. Prime object of all 
these efforts was Cambodia—the only 
warring Indochinese nation that has not 
reached a cease-fire agreement. 

It is one of the innumerable ironies 
of the Indochina war that Cambodia, 
which was an oasis of peace when the 
rest of Southeast Asia burned, now is en- 
gulfed in war just when the rest of the 
area seems on the brink of respite. Com- 
bat rages around Phnom-Penh. Amer- 
ican warplanes fly round-the-clock sor- 
ties to prevent the capital from falling 
to the Khmer insurgents. Refugees flee 
their villages to escape the fighting. 

Adamant Congress. It is not the 
fighting, however, that created the Nix- 
on Administration's urgency in seeking 
a Cambodian peace. Rather, an ada- 
mant Congress forced the President to 
promise an Aug. 15 deadline for the ces- 
sation of all U.S. military activity in In- 
dochina—including air warfare in Cam- 
bodia—unless specifically authorized 
by legislation. After that date, the White 
House will no longer be able to use the 
force of U.S. bombing as a lever to ne- 
gotiate a Cambodian settlement. 

Yet apparently neither the U.S. nor 
any government official in Phnom-Penh 
knows exactly who speaks for the elu- 
sive insurgents and their several factions 


(TIME, May 28). It is not even certain — 


that the insurgents are interested in 
stopping the war. They already control 
more than half of Cambodia, and it is 
generally conceded that they can cap- 
ture the capital anytime they are will- 
ing to Commit enough troops. Yet with 
so much territory under their dominion, 
the insurgents may welcome a cease- 
fire to give them time to solidify their 
control and to regroup their forces. The 
North Vietnamese probably would go 
along with a cease-fire now, since it 
would guarantee Hanoi's supply routes 
through rebel-controlled eastern Cam- 
bodia to its troops inside South Viet 
Nihe k 
e key tọ the Cambodia 

may be Exiled Ruler Prince Мое 
Sihanouk, 50, who has resided in Pe- 
king since his overthrow in March 1970 
When he ruled Cambodia, he skillfully 
played contending forei 
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afford to ignore the prince, Washi 

would like him to meet with Hen 

singer next month in Peking. Buty! 

hanouk’s notorious ego apparenti“ 

still smarting from Kissinger's reli 
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GROMYKO & SOVIET AIDES AT CONFERENCE 


Down to Earth 


that the Russians emphasized their 
long-held desire to have the borders of 
Eastern Europe finally legitimatized. 
But many observers were disappointed 
that the Soviets were soadamantin their 
opposition to liberalizing daily contacts 
between the people of East and West, 
particularly since in the preliminary 
meetings they had indicated a willing- 
ness to approve such contacts. 

Western European statesmen point- 
edly warned that unless greater human 
contacts are accepted by the Soviets, the 
chances of border recognition are nil. 
West German Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel noted acidly that "the inviola- 
bility of frontiers only assumes its full 
meaning if frontiers do not disturb nat- 
ural ties and if it is possible to main- 
tain and establish contacts across fron- 
tiers.” Britain's Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
discussing Gromyko's proposed code of 
conduct for Europe, said that “we can- 
not leave such sentiments hanging in the 
air. We must come down to earth." 

Bizarre Theory. Proposing im- 
provements in cultural linkups like the 
uncensored circulation of all European 
newspapers throughout the nations rep- 
resented at Helsinki, Douglas-Home 
warned that “if we do not improve the 
life of ordinary people at this confer- 
епсе, ме shall be asked—and with jus- 
tice—what all our fine diplomatic 
phrases have achieved." Then, warning 
the Soviets, he added: "If progress on 
the other items [human contacts] is not 
achieved, there will be no. alternative 
but to disperse, acknowledging that the 
conference was premature. —. 

In contrast to Sir Alec's tough 
words, U.S. Secretary of State William 
Rogers delivered a much milder speech 
—but he made clear the U.S.’s support 
for broader human contacts. Some ob- 
servers felt that he underscored grow- 
ing European uncertainty about the 
U.S. by omitting from his talk dd 
pared statement to the effect that the is- 
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sues of European security and cooper- 
ation “should not and cannot be settled 
by the U.S. and the Soviet Union alone.” 
This was interpreted by many European 
observers to mean that the U.S. was 
leaning toward the intractable Soviet 
position. In fact, Rogers left the state- 
ment out because he believed it 
smacked of condescension. Yet among 
the conference’s undercurrents was a bi- 
zarre theory from some West Europe- 
ans that the U.S. was considering a total 
withdrawal from Europe—perhaps in 
collusion with the U.S.S.R.—in a move 
to undercut Western Europe's growing 
economic unity. 

As the week ended, Foreign Min- 
isters and their aides streamed out of 
Helsinki—their speeches delivered, but 
their problems unresolved. The Helsin- 
ki conference was over. The next step 
—second-stage negotiations scheduled 
to begin next September in Geneva—is 
intended to smooth out now jagged 
points of confrontation. The three-tier 
series is then scheduled to culminate in 
a jumbo summit, which may or may 
not occur in a year or so. But Helsinki 
raised more problems than it resolved, 
and throughout East Europe party lead- 
ers were warning the rank and file of a 
new ideological confrontation with the 
West. In such an atmosphere, there were 
increasing doubts that compromise was 
possible, though official optimism re- 
mained. In the success—or lack of it— 
at Geneva, the true significance of Hel- 
sinki would finally be defined. 
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After 244 Years, 


Independence 
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Ê twelve-day celebration that will mark 


the independence of the Common- 
wealth of the Bahamas after nearly a 
quarter-millennium of British rule. 

To stage this gaudiest of galas, 
Prime Minister Lynden О. Pindling's 
government spent some $2,000,000. 
The wSek leading up to Independence 
Day was an eclectic mix of regattas, 
steel bands and snake dancers that 
wound down Bay Street, Nassau’s main 
financial district. To help him celebrate, 
Pindling invited the heads of 62 nations; 
most accepted. Britain's Prince Charles, 
the official guest of honor, arrived last 
week to ceremoniously turn the islands 
over to the 185,000 Bahamians. 

White Anger. Independence will 
create its own problems for the Baha- 
mas. Prime Minister Pindling, 43, a 
London-educated lawyer who was over- 
whelmingly re-elected last September 
on a platform of immediate indepen- 
dence, personifies the newly proud and 
somewhat militant mood of his nation. 
The cornerstone of his program is “Ва- 
hamanization," which is an attempt to 
push more Bahamian blacks, who com- 
prise 85% of the population, into white- 
collar jobs. This policy has meant that 
foreigners now find it extremely difficult 
to obtain work permits, though it used 
to be a routine matter. Moreover, in or- 
der to hire a foreigner, employers must 
first agree to train a black to take over 
the job eventually. This has brought an 
increase in the number of blacks hold- 
ing higher-paying jobs (particularly in 
banking), but has angered many white 
businessmen. 'They claim that they have 
trouble finding qualified black trainees, 
and that they cannot hire more compe- 
tent foreign help because of work-per- 
mit restrictions. 

As a result, some whites have left 
the islands, creating a shortage of 
trained manpower. Fearing that Pin- 
dling power is synonymous with black 
power, some white-owned banks have 
moved to tax-sheltered havens such as 
the nearby Cayman Islands, which are 
still under British rule. The net result 
has been a slight drop in employment, a 
sharp drop in the construction industry, 
and the threat of a further white exodus. 

Some investors note that many an- 
gry young Bahamians are not at all en- 
thusiastic about serving tourists, and 
frequently make no effort to hide the 
fact. Yet tourism, which earned $285 

million last year, accounts for 73% of 
the Bahamas' gross revenues. In the face 
of that hard reality, Pindling observes 
that no matter how much Bahamians 
may resent working for white tourists, it 
would be madness to lose such a lucra- 
tive business, T.B. Donaldson, chairman 
of the Bahamian Monetary Authority, 
points out that the Bahamians had five 
foreign-owned banks in 1967; now they 


B ber 120. “We're not jungle bunnies,” 
says;Donaldson. Translation: regardless 


of their resentment, Bahamians will not 
be so intoxicated by independence that 
they are going to forget that business is 
the lifeblood of sovereignty. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


e e | Ж 
Terror, and a Frail Hint of Peace | 


The gray Renault had been parked near 
the Science Faculty of the University 
of Paris all night. Its owner, Algerian 
Playwright Mohammed Boudia, 41, had 
spent the night with a woman who lived 
near by. Shortly before noon, Boudia 
emerged from the apartment house, 
passed several children playing in the 
street, and walked up to his automobile. 
As he stepped inside, a bomb that had 
been placed under the front seat explod- 
ed, killing him instantly. Boudia was 
suspected of being Black September's 
European headman and was wanted for 
questioning by police in two countries 
in connection vith terrorist acts. 

Three days later, Colonel Yosef 
Alon, 44, Israeli air attaché in Wash- 
ington, and his wife Devora attended a 
diplomatic party in a Washington sub- 


COLONEL YOSEF ALON 


urb. Shortly after 1 a.m., the Alons 
turned into the driveway of their ranch- 
style home in Somerset, Md. Mrs. Alon 
gotoutand walked to the front door. Be- 
fore her husband could join her, an as- 
sailant shot the former fighter pilot five 
times with a .38-cal. revolver. By the 
time police arrived, Alon was dead. 
While investigators in Paris and 
Washington have not been able to find 
any clues about the identities of the kill- 
ers, Boudia and Alon were widely be- 
lieved to be the latest victims in the 
deadly underground war between Israe- 
li agents and Arab guerrillas in cities 
around the globe. Such incidents by now 
haye become almost commonplace 
Similar assassinations this year in 
Rome, Paris, Nicosia, Beirut, Madrid 
and London haye claimed dozens of 
lives. Characteristically, the killers left 
no clues, and police have made no ar- 
rests. Indeed, the only clear indications 
Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


BOUDIA’S BODY IN SHATTERED CAR IN PAR 
A bomb before noon and a gunman after midnight. 
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world, and it is doubtful whether - 
guiba has the personal prestige Ms 
militant Arabs to bring the two sides to- 
gether. Still, as far as the Israelis are 
concerned, he is acceptable as a neu- 
tral intermediary who brings about talks 
because he has entrée into Arab cap- 
itals as well as Israel. 

Throughout the week, both sides ap- 
peared to be testing the wind with a rash 
of on-again, off-again statements. Israe- 
li Foreign Minister Abba Eban declared 


laration. Does the world know that Is- 
rael has demolished 8,000 houses on the 
West Bank and 11,000 houses in the 
Gaza Strip? But our people refuse to 
be liquidated, to face the same destiny 
as red Indians in the U.S. 

0.5. POLICY. For 25 years, its only 
concern has been support for Israel 


ARAFAT IN BEIRUT 


— militarily, politically, financially and 
through the media. As if the U.S. sees 
nothing in the area but Israel. Certain- 
ly this policy treads on the interests of 
the American people. As a result of Is- 
raeli blackmail, 0.5. policy does not 
help the interests of the Middle East. It 
helps get the Jewish vote in the U.S. 
and Jewish election contributions. Ob- 
viously this blackmail is eventually paid 
for by the ordinary American taxpayer. 
It is true that this U.S. support has 
changed the balance of power in the 
area in Israel’s interest. But I ask: For 
how long will you be able to guarantee 
such a balance? Did American military 
supremacy in Viet Nam and Korea 

rove enough to guarantee complete 
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flatly that Israel was ready to meet 
Bourguiba anywhere—perhaps later 
this month. Bourguiba's talk of a return 
to the 1947 U.N. frontiers was no obsta- 
cle, he added. Two days later Mrs. Meir 
threw cold water on that proposal. Was 
it a feint—or had the initiatiye failed? 
No one could say for sure. But at least 
both sides were still talking about talk- 
ing—and that in itself seemed a moder- 
ately optimistic conclusion to a week 
that had opened with yet more terror. 


We are as patient as that camel. That's 
why we believe that the historical im- 
perative is on our side. Americans 
should free themselves from Zionist 
blackmail and intelligence reports for 
the sake of their own interests. They 
should not be Ugly Americans. They 
should look to their future. As a big 
power, American standards should be 
moral standards. As an admirer of 
Abraham Lincoln, 1 would hope that 
Americans remember Lincoln's ideas 
concerning freedom and justice and his 
ideas about segregation. 

KHARTOUM SLAYINGS. The CIA has 
published in more than one American 
paper a story about my relations with 
Black September. It reached such a 
point that they assumed in the Wash- 
ington Post that I gave an order to some 
Palestinians in the embassy [to КЇЇ two 
American diplomats]. Certainly the CIA 
knows that this is a lie. 1 did my best. I 
think that if Nixon had not submitted 
to Golda Meir's blackmail—she was in 
the States at the time—and had done 
as he did with other prisoners in Latin 
America [trading their freedom for that 
of political prisoners], you would have 
avoided the tragedy that happened in 
Khartoum. But he sacrificed his ambas- 
sador because he submitted to Israeli 
blackmail. I want to ask a question. 
Why was this declaration made by the 
CIA in the press, and why was there then 
another declaration mentioning my col- 
leagues in the leadership who were as- 
sassinated? Was that to justify their as- 
sassination and the conspiracy [the CIA 
is] plotting against me? 

BLACK SEPTEMBER. It is a phenomenon 
that appeared after the savage massa- 
cres in Jordan against the Palestinian 


revolution and people. We lost 25,000 . 


killed and wounded, and 8,000 were 
jailed. It was, and still is, an overwhelm- 


ing tragedy for all our people on the Jor- - Г 


dan East Bank. This massacre could not 


help producing such a phenomenon, It — 


is quite evident that Israel and the CIA 
were the originators of this massacre. 
Jordan. Pa er 
MIDDLE EAST OUTLOOK. I don't ft orese 
anything except more sufferin, ind 
rifice. We are now facing an ar 
enemy drunk on the victory he 
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` IRAQ 


The Plot That Failed 


Chief of the Secret Police Nazem 
Kazzar said he was inaugurating a new 
“reseagch center" near Baghdad, and he 
wondered if two of Iraq's major offi- 
cials would like to attend. Indeed they 
would, replied Defense Minister Gen- 
eral Hammad Shehab, 51. and Interior 
Minister General Saadoun Ghaidan, 43, 
both members of the inner. 15-mem- 
ber Revolutionary Command Council. 
When Ghaidan arrived at the secret 
center he was told to dismiss his chauf- 
feur. The minister did so. At that, Kaz- 
zar turned on him and had him taken 
to a dungeon at gunpoint. There he was 
forced to strip to his underwear and join 
Shehab, who was already a prisoner. 

From that point on the plot went 
out of control. Both ministers and Kaz- 


-zar were expected at the airport, where 


other officials were waiting for Presi- 
dent Ahmed Hassan Bakr to return 
from a swing through Eastern Europe. 
When the ministers failed to appear, the 
officials, alerted about Kazzars knav- 
ery, sent out alarms. With troops search- 
ing for him, Kazzar and 15 accomplices 
took the two ministers as hostages and 
headed for the Iranian border in a con- 
voy of cars. The group was tracked 
down by helicopters three miles from 
Iran and captured—but not before Kaz- 
zar had killed Shehab and wounded 
Ghaidan with a bullet in the arm. That 
obviously was not Kazzar’s prime mis- 
sion, but just what he hoped to achieve 
remains a mystery. 

Though Kazzar's motives were ob- 
scure, justice was swift and cruel. Ever 
since the militant Baath Party assumed 
power in Baghdad five years ago, the 
Iraqi penchant for frequent political 
bloodletting has burgeoned. In all, more 
than 100 political opponents have been 
killed. At week's end Kazzar, 35, once 
one of the regime's leading henchmen, 
and 21 other co-plotters were summa- 
rily executed. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Giving Politics a Try 
Ballots at last have a chance, how- 
ever slim, of replacing bullets in North- 
ern Ireland. At no time since sectarian 
violence erupted four years ago has a 
political solution to Ulster's problems 
seemed so possible. Though urban war- 
are continues in the North’s divided cit- 
ies, Protestant and Catholic moderates 


| could work together peacefully as a re- 


sult of last month’s Assembly elections. 

Nearly two-thirds of the 78 seats in 
the Assembly are now held by mem- 
ws who agree with certain reservations 


^ — that the Protestant majority must share 


ower with the Catholic minority, They 
include ex-Prime Minister Brian Faulk- 


ner's official Unionists with 23 seats, 
; Roman 


of Eire’s constituti ', 
[e Domain Gurukul Kare ота Өү андМ- 


jerard Fitt's predominantly 
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Catholic Social Democratic and Labor 
Party (S.D.LP) With 19 seats, the North- 
ern Ireland Labor Party with one seat 
and the nonsectarian Alliance Party 
with eight seats. Those opposed to the 
kind of compromise outlined in the Brit- 
ish White Paper issued last March land- 
ed clearly inthe minority. 
While militants like William Craig 
and his followers have vowed to under- 
mine the Assembly, both Protestant 
Faulkner and Catholic Fitt seem ready 
to give compromise a chance. Fitt re- 
marked that J am not going to find it 
impossible to talk to anybody in the new 
Assembly." Faulkner, noting the elec- 
tion results, said, “1 am absolutely con- 


EIRE'S PRIME MINISTER COSGRAVE 
Cooling ancient passions. 


vinced that it is the will of the people, 
andit can be done." 

When the Assembly convenes later 
thissummer atStormont, its powers will 
be limited to such matters as housing 
and agriculture. Rather than being 
called “Prime Minister," the Assembly’s 
leader will be known as the "Chief Ex- 
ecutive,” a post that is expected to fall 
to Faulkner, if his party forms a gov- 
erning coalition with the S.D.L.P. The As- 
sembly will remain under London's 
close tutelage until it shows an ability 
to govern without aggravating sectarian 
tensions. 

The forces of moderation have been 
receiving welcome support from Liam 
Cosgrave, the new Prime Minister of 
Eire. Since its election four months ago 
the Cosgrave government has tried to 
cool the ancient passions that have in- 
flamed sectarian relations in al] of Ire- 
land. Last week, while visiting London 
Cosgrave urged recognition of the “ex. 
isting realities,” thus tacitly. 'acceptin 
for the time being, the North's M 


Status—even though the goal of ulti- 


mate unification of the country is part 
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Ransom Record 


When American Bus; ۶ 
R. Thompson, 50, was Кота i d 
gentine guerrillas in Buenos) by A 
month, the ransom demanded v3 И 
gering: a record $3,000,000 toli 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co M 
ployers. Almost equally astounding ig 
the ease with which the transfer val : 
complished. Thompson was rele; 
good condition last week, shortly af 
the guerrillas collected their ranson 
cash by coolly calling for it in precig 
the proper vehicle—an armored car 
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CHILE 


Allende Hangs On 


As he entered Santiago's b 
scarred Moneda Palace last week, Pq 
ident Salvador Allende Gossen f 
peared confident and fully in conti 
his troubled country. The coup atte 


by disgruntled army officers, Wie 
qe ЕЕЕ the presidential pil e o 
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i ‘Though Allende lifted 
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j ran into trouble try- 
Дие ШШ a new Cabinet. Не 
ШШ, appoint some military 
prevard for stopping the coup. 
| [5 br they presented him with a list 
No б that if accepted would have 
3» Ki | jinolerable military influence 
indin "ашу where the armed forces 
fer wapen traditionally neutral. Allende 
releas glared that no members of the 
оу forces would serve in his Cab- 
ransoq ara while it seemed that no one 
n рге old either. Finally, after four 
red са indecision, Allende last week 
anew all-civilian Cabinet. But 
ame of the faces were new, their 
mothe government signaled no 
ritift in policy—a situation that 
Allende still has not found a way 
kn the rising passions through- 
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KENYAN TRIBESMEN ON LAKE RUDOLF WATCH ECLIPSE THROUGH EXPOSED FILM 
When the white men did not steal the sun, they sang and danced. 


have no witch doctors of their own) 
that disaster would strike them any- 
way, that an Elmolo child would die 
when “the white men steal the sun,” 
and that nursing mothers’ breasts would 
go dry. 

Then reporters arrived, and instead 
of disaster the Elmolosuddenly had un- 
precedented prosperity on their hands. 
A Japanese crew from Nippon Televi- 
sion moved in and “bought” the tribe 
for a little over $7 a day plus two sacks 
daily of corn meal to supplement their 
fish diet. In return, the Japanese were 


supposed to get first rights to film the ` 


tribe’s reactions to the eclipse. Other re- 
porters started paying with chewing to- 
bacco, beads, mirrors and sewing nee- 
dles for permission to photograph the 
Elmolo. Then the Elmolo got really 
mercenary and started asking $1.50 

from photographers for posing. 
Turkana tribesmen traded their 
spears for eclipse buttons and T shirts 
that visitors brought with them from 
Nairobi. One tribesman peddled to the 
gullible round, bleached lava rocks as 
petrified ostrich eggs: The Oasis Lodge 
at Loiyengalani charged outrageous 
prices for drink and accommodation 
until complaints forced the county 
council to order à rollback to reason- 
able levels. Correspondents were being 
charged $43 a night for the privilege of 
Elmolo huts hastily con- 

structed for the occasion. > 
Though they were profiting from 
theeclipse watchers, the tribesmen were 
plainly worried by all the unaccustomed 
commotion. The long telescopes looked 
like guns aimed at the sun; obviously 
the white men were going to shoot it 
down, perhaps to punish the tribe for 
taking advantage of tourists by charg- 
ing so much for photographs. As a pre- 
caution against attack by hostile forces 
in the dark, the tribesmen recruited a 
uard" of БАШЫ armed 

Se 


frighten off any evil-minded people. 

Eclipse day dawned cloudy, but a 
slow clearing set in and astronomers 
took hope. At the nearby Consolata Fa- 
thers mission, Father Joseph Polet made 
plans to ring the bell during totality as 
a sign that it was safe for the Turkana, 
Samburu and Elmolo to watch without 
injuring their eyes. Barely 20 seconds 
before totality at 4 p.m., the last wisp 
of cloud moved away. Soon the sky 
grew eerily dark. Donkeys and camels 
started toward their manyattas (cor- 
rals). Cattle drinking by the lake start- 
ed moving inland. Kupatwa jua, which 
in Swahili means “Capture the sun,” 
had begun. 

Wary Glances. At the Elmolo vil- 
lage, women took their babies inside the 
huts and covered up the entrances. A 
few men stayed outside, nervously, to 
watch. In the nearby Turkana and Sam- 
buru villages, women ran home, their 
heads covered as if against some im- 
pending disaster. Just before totality, 
shadow bands rippled across the ground 
and the few Elmolo men still outside in- 
voluntarily jumped as if to get out of 
the way. One came up and giggled at 
me, taking my hand as if that would 
somehow provide protection. In Muran- 
ga township near Nairobi, a man, con- 
vinced the world was ending, locked his 
house and hanged himself. 

+ Then it was dark. Not night dark, 
but kind of full-moon dark. Yet you 
could still see for miles, and every fea- 
ture of the landscape was visible. Near- 
ly five minutes later, a piercing shaft о 
sunlight broke through the bottom of 
the dark circle in the sky. Roosters 
crowed again and birds chirped one 
more. Still the Elmolo stayed in tl 
huts. It was a long time before 

started coming out, casting № 
es upward. The sun was back 


coU 
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POLICY 


Crisis in Money and Trade 


As seen from Europe and Japan, U.S. 
international economic policy is a mess. 
The Nixon Administration appears con- 
fused and confusing, showing open dis- 
regard for its trading partners, taking 
actions that run counter to its an- 
nounced determination to correct the 
steadily shrinking value of the dollar 
overseas, the massive U.S. balance of 
payments deficit and the continuing 
American trade gap. Last week foreign- 
ers were shocked by a new and omi- 
nous U.S. policy: the imposition of con- 
trols on exports of farm commodities 
and steel scrap, a move the Adminis- 
tration insists is necessary to build up 
domestic supplies and hold down rag- 
ing U.S. prices. 

The controls will create shortages 
and aggravate inflation overseas. Under 
a new licensing system, U.S. exporters 
can now ship no more than 5046 of the 
soybean orders that they had on hand 
as of June 13, and 4046 of the orders 
for soybean meal. No orders after that 
will be filled until October at the ear- 
liest. To head off a rush by foreigners 
to buy substitute feed supplements, the 
Administration slammed a total embar- 
goon 41 other commodities, retroactive 
to June 13; they include edible oils, an- 
imal fats and such livestock feeds as lin- 
seed-oil cake and peanut meal. The re- 
straints could cost the U.S. about $500 
million in lost exports of soybeans 
alone. 

In addition, the White House 
clamped an almost total embargo on ex- 
ports of iron and steel scrap. Steelmak- 
ers contend that surging foreign de- 
mand has lifted the cost of some scrap 
to $55 a ton, the highest since 1956. 
Scrapmen vigorously deny that there is 
a shortage, which was the main reason 
for the embargo. They attribute the ban 
entirely to protectionist pressures from 
American steel manufacturers, who are 
worried about competition from Japan, 
which buys two-thirds of all U.S. scrap 

ports. 

— Angry Customers. In defense of 
their controls on farm exports, Admin: 
istration officials argue that the zoom- 
—. ing price of food has made a shambles 
- of their anti-inflation crusade and must 
be brought down at all costs. Says John 
- Dunlop, chief of the Cost of Living 
Council: "Until October, we really don't 
have any other measure to deal with 

food prices except export controls.” 
-*^.The possibility of livestock-feed 
shortages was, in fact, apparent as ear- 

“ty as last fall, before bad weath 


and Chinese about 54 million bushels 
of soybeans. The Europeans and Jap- 
anese are regular customers, and the 
fact that the U.S. did not show much in- 
terest in providing for their needs ran- 
kles. Speaking of the new export con- 
trols, one American agriculture attaché 
in Europe complains, “As diplomats, 
we're being forced to defend something 
that may be indefensible.” 

The controls are felt most painfully 
in Japan, which is the biggest single cus- 


tomer for U.S, scrap and soybeans. The 
ban on edible oils and animal fats came 
as a staggering blow to Japanese pro- 
ducers of margarine, shortening and 
soap. Koichi Kawamura, a high Jap- 
anese Agriculture Ministry official, 
warns, "Japan has no choice but to 
make a fundamental reappraisal of its 
agricultural policies.” That means that 
Japan will increase its soybean crop 
(which was reduced in the belief that 
the U.S. would honor its repeated prom- 
Isės to supply all Japan's needs) and 
place long-term soybean contracts with 
China. The Europeans point out that 
the U.S. has persistently badgered them 
to buy more and more American farm 
goods. Yet now the U.S. is acting like 


a shopkeeper who closes his store when 
the customers arrive. 


` stroyed some soybean crops. The Ad- ti 
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China as long as 4,000 years 
ago. “Oriental peas” were in- 
troduced to the U.S. in 1804, 
but they were planted mostly 
to replenish the nitrogen in soil 
depleted by cotton or corn. 
Only after World War II did 
agronomists recognize the 
beans' real potential. The U.S. 


Indicator of the Week 


As money grows increasingly tighter, home 
mortgage rates are starting to move up. Sav- 
ings institutions are also assessing larger ser- 
vice charges and requiring heftier down pay- 
ments. A comparison of interest rates in major 
metropolitan areas for a 25-year, 75% mort- 
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и. тоге protein- packed than fresh 
uo able to reap more foreign cash 
jay other farm product ... It's a 
kilsanexport, it's Superbean! 


осе lowly U.S. soybean has in- 
оте super. It is the nation’s 
glitsherop, most valuable farm ex- 
(fd most volatile and controver- 
Стоу. An increasingly afflu- 


Qf wants more and more 
hans because they are great sourc- 
| Livin for hogs, poultry—and 
Soybean oil is the major ingre- 
“аі and cooking oils and mar- 
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is now by far the largest pro- 
ducer, growing 90% of the soy- 
beans involved in internation- 
al trade. This year American, 
farmers expect to harvest 
more than 1.5 billion bushels, 
up some 18% from last year. 
Prices jumped from $4 per 
bushel in January to $12 per 
bushel last month but, as a re- 
sult of new export controls and 
the expected bumper crop, 
prices have started to drop. 
Most of the American beans are grown 
in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Tennessee. Other pro- 
ducers: Brazil and China. 

The U.S. exports more than 50% 
of its crop. Last year sales hit $2 bil- 
lion, without which the dollar would 
have become even shakier in money 
markets. Western Europe bought more 
than $1 billion worth of U.S. beans and 
Japan $375 million worth. Now the 
Government's export controls threaten 
the U.S.’s near monopoly. Properly in- 
dignant, Japanese and European offi- 
cials. have. intensified their search for 
more reliable suppliers of superbean. 


MONEY 
Loans Will Cost More 


Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns recently told a congressional 
committee: “J cannot encourage the 
thought of lower interest rates in the im- 
mediate future." Burns' message: Even 
though short-term rates are rising fast, 
he will no longer use the jawbone on 
bankers to restrain them. Instead the 
Federal Reserve will work to cool the 
overheated economy and reduce infla- 
tion. by. restricting the availability of 


dustry, which continues to be hit by 


—'shortages caused by a combination of 


the high costs of raw materials and 
-Jow price cei n í 
In response to the widespread: com- 
laints of food suppliers, officials of 
the Cost of Living Council hint that 
food price ceilings at ће wholesale 
and retail levels may loosen, but not 
enough to let sellers pass on the full 
brunt of increased production costs to 
their customers. Thus, potato-chip mak- 
ers would be able to reco 
not all—of the rising СО: 
seed oil, in hi h chips a 
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money and credit. Result: it is а tough 
time to borrow but a good time to save. 

After the Fed raised its discount rate 
two weeks ago, banks boosted the prime 
lending rate to businessmen from 74% 
to 8%, and then to 87426. Banks were of- 
fering 9% on 90-day certificates of de- 
posits, and even some long-term bond 
rates were nudging upward. To forestall 
a rush of money out of personal sav- 
ings accounts into higher-yielding 
bonds and Treasury bills, the Govern- 
ment lifted the limit on interest rates 
that banks may pay depositors by 2%, 
to 596, and permitted savings and loan 
institutions to raise their rates from 
roughly 5% to 5 4%. 

The change in Fed policy was 
prompted by the inflationary expansion 
of the money supply, which in the sec- 
ond quarter grew at an annual rate of al- 
most 10%. One cause of the bulge was 
an unusual surge in loan demand. Now 
the Fed is determined to restrain the 
money supply, but will work to avoid 
drying up credit, which would bring on 
an early recession. Burns would like the 
Administration to take some of the pres- 
sure off the Fed by raising taxes. But 
the White House is wary of such a move. 
Once again, the Administration's eco- 
nomic policymakers are out of phase 
at a time when the nation needs con-\ 
certed economic leadership. 


be permitted to raise the price of 10¢ 
chocolate bars—or decrease the size _ 
of the bars. 

The loosened food controls may 
foreshadow the program that the COLC 
will adopt in Phase IV. When controls _ 
were relaxed in the past, and producers. 
permitted to recover their inc i 
costs by raising prices, there were 
mediate “inflationary bulges.” To p 
vent that, the COLC may require р 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Get-Well Card 


During his 24-year tenure, Ugan- 
dan Strongman Idi Amin Dada has had 
a few prankish and many sinister mo- 
ments, as when he expressed his approv- 
al of Hitler and when he expelled 
26.000 Asian residents from his coun- 
ty. Thus his personal Fourth-of-July 
message to President Nixon was, by 
Amin's standards, a mild enough antic. 
He started by congratulating the U.S. 
on Independence Day and commending 
the nation for its help "to those coun- 
tries that were struggling against Eu- 
ropean colonialism." That said, he chid- 
ed the U.S. for a tendency to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other countries 
and "to destroy human life on earth, 
particularly in the developing world." 

Then came tbe unkindest cut. Sign- 
ingoff with an expression of "highest re- 
gard and esteem," Amin wished the 
President “а speedy recovery from the 
Watergate affair." Nixon was evidently 
not amused. The State Department said 
that the note was “totally unacceptable 
in substance and tone." As a result, the 
U.S. will send no ambassador to replace 
the one who was recalled last Febru- 
ary, when Amin became too critical on 
the subject of Viet Nam. 


The Neo-Revolutionists 


At the start, the plans for the na- 
tion's bicentennial celebrations had an 
admirable future cast—model cities, 
rapid transit systems, the formulation 
of new goals. But with 1976 rapidly ap- 
proaching, those dreams have largely 
dissolved into straightforward nostal- 
gia. Leading the parade into the past 
will be Charleston, S.C., which has plans 
for a series of son et lumière historical 
tableaux and a 500-acre display site for 
revolutionary memorabilia, including a 


* naval museum. The purpose: to remind 


the nation of the city's own illustrious 
role in the struggle for independence. . 
Convinced that schoolbooks give 
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short shrift to the South, the area's his- 
torians point Out that the first large-scale 
atriot victory Was won at Charleston’s 
Fort Moultrie, that most of the war's 
combat took place in South Carolina, 
and that the southern colony sent more 
supplies than any other to the belea- 
guered garrison of Boston. Charleston, 
they remind us, even had its own teà 
party—seven kegs overboard. 
Not content simply to reapportion 
the glory, Charleston's planners have 
defiantly set: a revisionist date for In- 
dependence Day—July 2, 1776, the date 


the Declaration was approved (it was. 


adopted on the 4th). They note that 
John Adams, the following day, wrote 
his wife that the second day of July “will 
be celebrated by succeeding generations 
as the great anniversary festival"—well, 
in South Carolina, anyway. 


Helm's Crusade 


Last April, Washington state legis- 
lators decided that they were not being 
paid enough for the roughly 90 days 
per year they spend in Olympia, the cap- 
ital. They accordingly voted themselves 
a 193% salary increase—from $3,600 
to $10,560. At the same time, they 
raised the Governor's pay from $32,500 
to $47,300, the Lieutenant Governor's 
from $10,000 to $22,000, and the state 
attorney generals from $23,000 to 
$37,950. A number of other salaries 
were also raised, the total increases 
amounting to $1,359,059 annually. ` 

The bill struck a nerve of Naderian 
outrage in a Seattle furniture salesman 
named Bruce Helm, 32. When the state 
supreme court upheld the new law 
— which incidentally gave supreme 
court justices a $5,000 annual pay raise 
—Helm began organizing a campaign 
to place the salary issue on the state bal- 
lot in November. Helm and his friends 
had only 274 weeks in which to raise 
the 117,902 voter signatures necessary 
to place their initiative on the ballot; 
similar efforts have required 60 days. 

But a certain civic indignation 
seems to be in the air this summer. Vol- 
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Operation Camp-Out mm 
| When Mrs. Ruth Egan of Salt Laid 
City first checked into the Latter-di 
Saints Hospital, she hardly had timi HEARING 
worry about costs. In the seventh moni 
of pregnancy, she had suddenly Бер 
to hemorrhage severely. But after eig hn 
days of care, her bill ran up to $0) 
Worse, her doctor strongly recomment Г 
ed complete bed rest for an addition шап 
five weeks. At an estimated $75 a dif Vater 
that prospect proved too much f mon t 
Husband Norman Egan, 36, a self-t үп 
ployed building contractor whose m Es. 
ical insurance covered only $15 of үп Mitch 
per diem costs. f 

Seizing the initiative, Egan d 
the family camper into the hos 
parking lot, moved his wife ont 
set himself up as cook and order h 
arranged for the doctor to mee 
visits. When Operation Camp, electi 
over, Mrs. Egan had а boune оаа inno 
3-oz. baby girl, Egan $2,500 n istra to one 
at the bank, and Hospital Adm! йар, 
Brent L. Goates somethin 10 NETS 
about. He is now checking Hi au 
gality of Egan's solution, 
thought of preparing or 
ers in the future. 
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^ Ow, beginning with 
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mittee. T Opening statement 
thec t will be up to the 
i Ounsels to elicit what- 
On Mitchell possesses. 
Wuestions should come 
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' to give perjured 


readily to mind, since Mitchell has been 
repeatedly cited by other witnesses as a 


"key figure in both the illegal political es- 


pionage at the Democratic National 
Headquarters and the multiple law- 
breaking involved in its concealment. 
Although he was the nation’s high- 
est law-enforcement officer in a self- 
proclaimed Jaw-and-order Administra- 
tion, Mitchell has been accused of 
sitting calmly in his office through two 
meetings at which plans for such crimes 
as kidnaping, . prostitution, mugging, 
burglary and wiretapping were present- 
ed—and objecting only that they were 
not what he had in mind and would cost 
too.much. He was accused by Jeb Stu- 
art Magruder, former deputy director 
of the Nixon re-election committee, of 
having approved the Watergate wire- 
tapping plans at a third meeting in Key 
Biscayne, Fla., after he became Nixon's 
campaign director. Magruder, more- 
over, contended that Mitchell saw the 
wiretapping summaries, as well as some 
photographs of Democratic documents 
taken by the burglars, and was so an- 
gry at the poor results that the wire- 
tappers made their second—and bun- 
gled—break-in on June 17, 1972. 
After the arrests at the Wattles 
ccording to the testimony О ormer 
СОРЫП Counsel John Dean, Mitch- 
ell took part in frequent discussions on 
how the involvement of officials rank- 
ing higher than Шш pn s 
1 е kept secre 5 
spirators could b Be С Маус 


ions included 1)P 
cus d testimony to prosecu- 


tors and the grand jury; 2) efforts to 
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COMMITTEE'S NEXT WITNESS: FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL & NIXON CAMPAIGN MANAGER JOHN MITCHELL 


hn Mitchell Takes the Stand 


get the CIA to provide covert funds to 
keep the arrested burglars quiet; and 
when that failed, 3) using Nixon cam- 
paign funds for that same silencing pur- 
pose. Dean claimed that it was at Mitch- 
ell’s direction that he successfully 
sought the approval of Nixon Aides 
H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlichman 
to get the President's personal lawyer, 
Herbert Kalmbach, to raise and deliv- 
er the hush money. 

TIME has learned how Mitchell in- 
tended to handle these and other ques- 
tions when, as seems certain, they are 
asked. His major points: 

» He did indeed attend the two cel- 
ebrated meetings at which G. Gordon 
Liddy, the former White House 
"plumber" and Nixon committee coun- 
sel, presented his fantastic and il- 
legal political-intelligence-gathering 

lans. But Mitchell was prepared to 
deny flatly that he approved the plans 
ata third meeting, as claimed by Ma- 
gruder. In this he will be backed by one 
of his former assistants, Frederick La- 
Rue, who attended that controversial 
meeting. 

> Mitchell was set to argue that 
since he had rejected Liddy's plans, he 
thought they had been killed, and there- 
fore he saw no obligation to take any ac- _ 
tion as Attorney General against Liddy. 
He will make a dubious distinc 
between discussing an illegal: 
and committing a criminal 
though the Justice Departn 
Mitchell, conducted se 
prosecutions against 
including the R: 


ally fit for the ordeal. 
m -. 
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FORMER NIXON ATTORNEY KALMBACH 
Some questions about his client. 


crimes that were never carried out, such 
as the kidnaping of Henry Kissinger. 

» He was ready to deny stoutly that 
he ever saw any of the "Gemstone" re- 
ports on the intercepted conversations 
at Democratic headquarters and thus 
had nothing to do with inspiring the 
June 17 break-in, which was designed 
to improve the operation of the illegal 
eavesdropping equipment. 

» He intended to contend, as did 
John Dean, that he still does not know 
who finally did approve the wiretapping 
plans, but would claim that it must have 
been someone in the White House. Pri- 
vately, Mitchell has told friends that he 
suspects that it was either Ehrlichman 
or former Special Counsel Charles W. 
Colson. 

> As for Nixon, Mitchell was ready 
to insist adamantly that the President 
knew nothing about the intelligence- 
gathering plans in advance and noth- 
ing about the elaborate cover-up actiy- 
ities until last March 21, when Nixon 
claims to have initiated a new inves- 
tigation of his own. Mitchell based this 
contention, which directly contradicts 


ON testimony by his former protégé Dean, 


on his numerous conversations with the 
President. Mitchell concedes that he 
apologized to Nixon for not having 


- supervised the re-election committee 


more closely when the two discussed his 
— resignation from the committee two 


| Weeks after the Watergate arrests, but 


he insists that his main reason for re- 
‘signing was personal. His wife Martha 
wanted him to leave politics. ' 5 
"Will Mitchell's story—and his cred- 

_ ibility—hold up? A private man who 
tends to shun public forums, Mitchell 
is unpredictable as a witness. His hands 
often tremble, and under pressure his 
` voice quavers. His attorney, William С. 


+ Hundley, had asked the Ervin commit- 


tee to excuse Mitchell from testifying, 
not only because he is a prime target 
of-the Watergate criminal prosecutors, 
but because he might not be emotion- 
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It is conceivable that Magruder 
could have been wrong in claiming that 
Mitchell. approved the Liddy wiretap- 
ping plans. Be could have misunder- 
stood. Mitchell’s always succinct but 
often: enigmatic language (“When the 
going gets tough, the tough get going”). 
Or Magruder, an admitted perjurer, 
could have been lying to protect some- 
one in the White House by pinpointing 

Aitchell. 

ата most difficult part of Mitchell’s 
testimony to accept may be his insis- 
tence that in all of his conversations 
with the President throughout 1972, the 
two never candidly discussed Water- 
gate. If Mitchell was aware of many of 
the cover-up activities, as he admits, it 
seems incredible that he did not tell Nix- 
on about them. 

The. testimonies of Mitchell and 
Dean on Nixon’s knowledge about Wa- 
tergate are thus expected to be in di- 
rect conflict. Dean claims. that Nixon 
was fully aware of the cover-up con- 
spiracy at leastas early as Sept. 15. 

While the Ervin committee had 
sought to find some way to question the 
President about this and many other 
conflicts in testimony, those hopes were 
dashed last week. Nixon sent a letter to 
Ervin claiming that it was his “constitu- 
tional responsibility” to decline to ap- 
pear personally before the Senate com- 
mittee “under any circumstances” or to 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


Giving the American Way 


Though at first denying its existence, 
President Nixon’s campaign fund-rais- 
ing officials kept a secret list of some 
of their most generous 1972 contribu- 
tors. The list, which apparently includes 
the names of some large corporations, 
was kept in the office of Nixon’s sec- 
retary, Rose Mary Woods. Under court 
pressure from a civil suit, it was sur- 
rendered by the White House and later 
turned over to the staff of Special Wa- 
tergate Prosecutor Archibald Cox (see 
THe Law). Last week *Rosemary's 
baby,” as Cox investigators call the list, 
bit the first of the many hands that had 
fedit. American Airlines voluntarily an- 
nounced that it had illegally contrib- 
uted $55,000 to the: Nixon re-election 
campaign. 

However confusing the campaign- 
contribution laws may be, both the old 


and the new have plainly outlawed do- . 


nations from corporations. Neverthe- 
less, American Airlines Chairman 
George A. Spater claimed that Herbert 
Kalmbach, Nixon’s ubiquitous former 
personal attorney, had asked the com- 
pany for $100,000. Adding insult 
Kalmbach at the time also represented 
American's major rival, United Air 
Lines. Moreover, American urgently 
needed friends in Washington. It was 


trying to merge with Western Airlines 


а move that re 


uired b i 
House and Ciyi] 1 аа hite 


Aeronautics Board a 
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JODY EHRLICHMAN 


ЈЕВ MAGRUDER, WIFE GAIL (IN POLKA-DOT SHIRT) & WHITNEY (LEFT) AFTER RAFT TRIP 


man on foot—walking across McPher- 
son Square on the way to his lawyer's 
office, eyes straight ahead. About the 
only vestige of official advantages left 
is the gesture made by the Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President for 
its former officials; it is helping with 
their legal fees in preparing their tes- 
timony before the Senate, before grand 
juries, and in fighting the various civil 
suits growing out of the scandal. The 
aid does not apply to coping with any 
criminal charges. x 

The Washington social whirl now 
almost entirely passes the Watergate 
families by. The Ehrlichmans, once one 
of the city’s most sought-after couples, 
seldom go out except to Christian Sci- 
ence church meetings Wednesday night 
and Sunday morning: Jeanne Ehrlich- 
man continued to tutor black ghetto 
youngsters in remedial. reading. and 
math until the school year ended; and 
has gone on working AS a volunteer for 
the Washington National Symphony. 
The couple stopped accepting social in- 
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vitations because, Jeanne explained to 
one would-be hostess, “it would be awk- 
ward. It might be embarrassing to you." 
The women in Jeanne Ehrlichman's 
beauty shop were anxious about her first 
visit there after her husband's resigna- 
tion April 30. “They were all nervous," 
says a friend, “they didn't know what 
they were going to say. Jeanne came 
in, and five minutes later everyone was 
at ease.” 

The Watergate families get away 
whenever they can. The Ehrlichmans 
were sailing in Virgin Islands waters last 
week. After his committee appearance, 
Magruder, wife Gail and two of their 
children took a raft trip down West Vir- 
ginia’s Shenandoah River. The Halde- 
mans have cleared out entirely. The 
family accepted the offer of Los An- 


geles Stockbroker Warren Harding — 


Crowell to lend them his $750,000, sev ' 
en-room house in Newport Beach, 


Calif. En route west, the Haldemans 
"Minnesota 


E 


, 
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of daughter Susan; they have three oth- 
er children—Hank, 19; Peter, 17; and 
Ann, 15. They are now ensconced on 
tiny Harbor Island, an exclusive com- 
munity with a single access bridge 
where their home is guarded by private 
security agents, and they can spend time 
soaking up sun sailing, and for the most 
part successfully fending off the press. 

Perhaps hardest to measure yet 
most deeply scarring is the effect the 
scandal is having on the children of 
Watergate families. Though some of 
these children now find their fathers 
spend more time at home, the relent- 
less televised hearings often bring caus- 
tic remarks from schoolmates and 
friends. Chief White House Plumber 
Egil Krogh’s young son Peter was rid- 
ing past the Executive Mansion one.day 
in a bus on a school outing. His class- 
mates booed the White House, and re- 
duced Peter to tears. 

Watergate has been especially try- 
ing for Peter Haldeman. This spring, 
after repeated warnings, he was ex- 
pelled from his private school because 
of his insolence to teachers and his flat 
refusal to do required work. Compas- 
sionate faculty members saw his rebel- 
lion as an anguished reaction to Water- 
gate. Whitney Magruder, 12, has had 
some painful moments at St. Albans’ 
School (He's had to keep a stiff upper 
lip,” says one teacher), but has endured 
occasional taunts from schoolmates so 
bravely that the school’s headmaster 
wrote his parents to say how well the 
boy had done. ] 

“The worst thing," says Jeb Magru- 
der, “has been the press hounding us just 
outside the door and the kids not under- 
standing why.” Magruder has gone over 
his back fence several times to avoid 
cameras and microphones. waiting for 
him in front of his house, and twice the 
family has been forced to spend the 
night with nearby friends. Wben Gail 
Magruder looked out her window one 
day and saw a TV reporter about to in- 
terview young Whitney as he came from 
school, she rushed out and grabbed the 
child away, yelling, "Leave my son 
alone!" Young Robert Ehrlichman, 13, 
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is learning adult rituals 
quickly. The Ehrlichmans 
accept the reporters as one 
accepts crab grass, and Rob- 
ert spoke knowingly to them 
as he left one morning for 
school: “Му dad isn't going 
out this morning. My dad has 
no comment.” 


WHITE HOUSE 
Nixon's Lawyers 
Throughout his third 


week at the Western White 
House, Richard Nixon made 
a noticeable effort to conduct 
business as usual. He con- 
ferred with China's represen- 
tative to the U.S, Huang 


. Chen, in what was presumably an ef- 


fort to solicit Peking's help in bringing 
about a negotiated truce in Cambodia 
(see THE WonLD). In a garden ceremo- 
ny, he swore in James R. Schlesinger as 
Secretary of Defense. He chatted with 
Dr. Michael E. DeBakey, the pioneer 
Houston heart surgeon, about Soviet- 
American relations. The White House 
said that the President was interested 
in hearing DeBakey's impressions of à 
recent visit to Moscow. But most ob- 
servers took the meeting to be a peace 
offering to the prickly DeBakey, a Nix- 
on supporter whose name had unac- 
countably turned up on the list of White 
House "enemies" that John W. Dean 
III had given the Ervin committee the 
week before. ; 

Despite'the purposeful normality, a 
certain edginess hung in the Pacific air. 
It was most bizarrely evident in a par- 
tial repudiation by the White House of 
a statement by the Presidents own 
daughter, Julie Nixon Eisenhower, who 
celebrated her 25th birthday at San Cle- 
mente last week. In a birthday inter- 
view, Julie, who alone in the family has 
been traveling and speaking around the 
U.S. in her father’s defense, repeated 
an anecdote she had told before (TIME, 
June 25): how her father had asked his 
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сеанса — There it was: woodyconnor 
| old, Robert Saxon: $5! WoodyConnor WOOD YCONNOR, 

M bold and strong and so big the 
whole world could see it. E 

Actually the whole world couldnt see it. But E 
everybody that made any difference could. 
Your father could. Your teacher could. The kids 
you beat could. And they all did. 

That was the day you learned the power of 
print. The strength, the impact of the printed 
word. Impact that grew when you ripped it out, 
and showed it around. Impact that lasted, as It 
yellowed оп the bulletin board in your room. 

Impact so great that you just couldn't imag 
ine anything greater. а 

Until, years later, you saw your picture on ? 

. Printed page... i 
| Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


If its worth a second glance it should bein magazines — 
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шее of the scarcely 
ШЇ the diffident Dean 
ind” of the cover-up 
отпеу General John М. 
means patron. 

Ave? ~ ouse subsequently dis- 
ЁШ om Buzhardt's memo, 
M | TIME Correspondent 
б UU. terprets as "part of 
| fischer e Rene Buzhardt to 
y CE ons and then dissoci- 
jid Pe om his Special Counsel 
the balloons have been 


yira 


) pn 
irs partner in defending the 
< Leonard Garment, Dean's 
jn P nite House counsel, and 
КТ advised in their efforts by 
pr Texas Law Professor 


‚0 ' . 
ja Wright, a leading consti- 


ы п 


aper. 
Dist incipal lawyers for the 


P m Buzhardt and Garment, 
[йу be less alike and still ef- 
Tij serve Richard Nixon. Buz- 
Î pronounced Buzz-ard), 49, is a 
лу contemplative South Car- 
| шкгүайуе, monosyllabic, un- 
e and extremely hardworking. 
bw also 49, is the suave, artic- 
iooklyn-born:son of Jewish im- 
as who, in his earlier years on 
Wie House staff, devoted him- 
jinarily to sensitive civil rights 
lim and successfully pushed for 
ed Government assistance for 
fs, 
wf Client. Despite their dissim- 
fa the two men seem to work eas- 
ther in what both describe as a 
larly difficult job. Says Garment: 
tare roughly 500 lawyers and in- 
0s on the other side. We're like 
“country law firm.-We're in the 
‘position of being isolated from 
te Department, and of not be- 
“lo develop information from 
le involved ‘in Watergate.” 
| 4 cannot interview witnesses 
a SOS of “propriety,” as 
Eo it—and since the client 
| Ds remained aloof and gen- 
) E ce the White 
on swo ave been obliged to rely 
hy and Th civil depositions and 
їй on whatever they can 
- news clippin s. 
) ng Dean's t S 8 Ц 
ау €stimony before the 
- ИЛ 
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m Buzhardt and Gar- 
Washi the televised hearings, 
Mhe, Ston and New York pa- 
б ҮҮ Service tapes, and most 
огу, Managed to monitor all 
Мата DO broadcasts, often 
чь Ww as 15 hours a day in 
UM hite House case. But 
[ley 29800 up a bit, in the be- 
M ithe little to fear from the 
акей ie ; ў 
el, < Pe Was worried about 
I this wbpearance before the 
Wer Wook, One of the White 
lean tejo ed: “No: From ev- 
Ке Je he’s not going to get 
` "t looks as if the worst 


` deceiver. Get ready to be misinformed. 


` quoted Cox as denying that there was any consideration 


` of misinformation оссигге 
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THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 


A Watergate by the Sea? 


They have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
—Attributed to Talleyrand, speaking of the Bourbons 


Since the Nixon Administration resembles a monarchy in so many other ways, 
perhaps it is only natural that the above quote so aptly describes the way the 
White House is now answering questions about how the President acquired his lux- 
urious San Clemente home. 

Far from diminishing the suspicion that there was something funny in the 
deal, Nixon and his agents kindle it. Rather than taking even a quick look back 
over their disastrous Watergate scenario, they have walked onstage with the same 
old script. In short, they act guilty whether they are or not. 

The latest episode occurred last week in the San Clemente Inn. Press Sec- 
retary Ron Ziegler, in his dark business suit and button-down attitude, strode into 
the dim chamber with all of his pre-Watergate assurance on display. 

After a full year of the grossest kind of misguidance from this man, his pres- 
ence triggers in reporters a salivation of distrust. He is a 
symbol of the Watergate infamy. He is the mouthpiece 
who in a singular exercise of political absolution dismissed 
official lying by declaring statements “inoperative.” 
Whether he was an innocent victim of Watergate, as John 
Dean asserted, seems almost irrelevant. His presence on 
the San Clemente podium suggests that the White House 
considers the new issue so touchy it is sending out its top 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 


Ziegler began casually enough with an account of the 
President busy in his office, conferring with aides, signing 
bills, making ambassadorial appointments. Then came the 
message, опе of those carefully rehearsed explosions of in- 
dignation. The story in the Los Angeles Times that Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Archibald Cox had begun an inquiry into 
the purchase of the San Clemente home was denied “cat- 
egorically,” a favorite term from the Watergate manual. 
The President was “appalled,” reported Ziegler. That has 
been his condition for months. The story in the news- 
paper, continued the press secretary, was “malicious, ill- 
founded and scurrilous.” Those are all terms used repeat- 
edly, with that exquisite Ziegler rote, in the Watergate 
cover-up. In a very basic Pavlovian sense, they were sig- 
nals to anyone listening that there must be something to 
the story and the White House must again be frightened. 
Tentative conclusion: another Watergate. . 

Ziegler then went through a familiar routine, like an 
old western actor who can never get out of the saddle. He 
of a special investigation, but he left out Cox’s acknowl- RONALD ZIEGLER 
edgment that the prosecutor's office was indeed collect- 

‘ing information about Nixon’s homes. Ziegler trotted out р 2 
another Watergate tactic by referring back to a “precise, accurate, factual state- 
ment issued in May on the San Clemente purchase. It was not a precise statement. 

It veiled the details of the investment company set up by Nixon’s friend Robert Ab- 
planalp to purchase about 20 acres of the estate for $1.25 million. It also ignored to- 
tally the fact that in October 1972 the White House had said the land had not 
been sold, while the new statement said the land had been sold in 1970. That bit 
d, said Ziegler, because to put it in last year's statement 
would have been "not appropriate," a term as devious as "inoperative." 
д 
i had any misgivings about his performance, he did not show them 
aa e Ne sate ates d walked back out into the California sunshine. : 

Every indication was that when he was beyond the reach of camera lenses and 
the angry, unanswered questions and safely in the beautiful presidential cocoon, . 
he was as convinced as ever thathe had successfully shielded the President, who 
up until noW has apparently lived in the same illusion. Ex vu 

There was, however, one faint flicker of doubt from the kingly San Clemente 
hilltop last week. The Washington Post's thoughtful correspondent Carroll } 

atrick reported that in a meeting with one of his aides, Nixon had hammeredthe _ 

Desk in his frustration and anger over the fact that nobody seemed to pay at- 
tention to his statements. If that is true, then maybe—just may ‚ White 
House Bourbons are about to lose some of their well-founded reputatic for learn- 


ing nothing and forgetting nothing. 
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charges of collaboration with the enemy - 


against fellow prisoners.. 
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"THE CONGRESS 
Contingency Planning 


As John Dean's testimony spilled 
across the nation's television screens, 
few spectators watched with more anx- 
ious attention than the leaders of the 
House of Representatives, where, un- 
der the Constitution, any impeachment 
proceedings against the President of the 
USS. must begin. Until Dean's appear- 
ance two weeks ago, the leaders of the 
House have steadfastly refused to con- 
template the momentous question: How 
would they organize and deal with the 
horrifying and cataclysmic event of 
Richard Nixon's impeachment? 

Reluctantly, privately, they con- 
cluded that that thinking and tentative 
planning must commence, reported 
TIME's congressional correspondent 
Neil MacNeil, a 24-year veteran of 
Capitol Hill. Observing that Dean had 
not been shaken in his five days of dev- 
astating testimony, a House leader con- 
cluded that the real possibility of im- 
peachment proceedings must be faced. 
Said he: “J don’t see how we can avoid 
considering it.” 

Any day now, the leadership knows, 

. a member may demand recognition and 
then offer that highest of privileged mo- 
tions: the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent. Already at least one Congressman, 
Democrat John Moss of California, has 
his staff at work on a dossier of alleged 
offenses that might warrant such action. 

For now the House leaders’ strat- 
egy in such a case would be to move to 
table an impeachment motion in order 
to give the leadership more time to 

‚ weigh how to proceed. The motion 
could be referred to the Judiciary Com- 

. mittee, but the leaders would prefer a 
special select committee made up ex- 
clusively of lawyers in the House who 
would be men and women "beyond in- 
fluence.” Such a committee, should it 
ever be required, said one House lead- 
er last week, "must be simon-pure.” 


— The Nixon Administration wanted 
nothing to mar the triumphant return of 
the US. prisoners of war from Viet 
Nam. Melvin R. Laird, then Secretary 
of Defense, declared that по returned 


` P.O.W. would be prosecuted for propa- 


ganda statements made under the du- 
ress of captivity. The Pentagon discour- 
aged former prisoners from bringing 


— "misconduct charges against опе anoth- 


er. But along with the red-carpet wel- 
comes, free visits to Walt Disney World 
and dinner.on the White House lawn, 
some bitter recriminations began to 
emerge. In two separate cases, an Air 
Force colonel and an admiral, both of 
"om had been imprisoned, brought 
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KAVANAUGH'S WIDOW AT FUNERAL 


After the red carpet welcome, bitter recriminations. 


In the first case, Air Force Colonel 
Theodore W. Guy charged (TIME, June 
11) eight enlisted men with accepting 
favors from their North Vietnamese 
captors in return for making antiwar 
statements and giving information 
about P.O.W. organization. After a de- 
layed and apparently superficial inves- 
tigation, the Army and Navy last week 
dismissed the charges for lack. of ev- 
idence. For one of those accused, the 
news came too late. A week before, Ma- 
rine Sergeant Abel (“Larry”) Kava- 
naugh, 24, had put a bullet through his 
brain in his father-in-law’s bedroom in 
Commerce City, Colo. The second sui- 
cide among the returned P.O.W.s, Kav- 
anaugh had no history of mental de- 
pression and was a confirmed skeptic 
about U.S. involvement in the war. 

Kavanaugh’s suicide underscored 
the cruelty of allowing Colonel Guy’s 
charges to hang in the air for six weeks 
and spurred the Pentagon announce- 
ment that the remaining seven men 
would not be put on trial. But it brought 
scant comfort to. Kavanaugh's widow, 
who bitterly charged that “the Govern- 
ment murdered my husband.” She is’ 
considering a lawsuit against Guy and 
the Pentagon for damages, based, per- 


haps, on “malicious prosecution,” The’, 


State Department expert on P.O.W. af- 


fairs, Frank A. Sieverts, commented оп. 


Kavanaugh's death: “It could have been 


the Captivity and then the specter of' 
public humiliation through a court pro- - 


ceeding. Perhaps we'll never kno 
you can’t help but wonder.” E 
Still awaiting a ruling by the Navy 


fotora 
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shy at 
(unity | 
jj; Johinso 
fat" was t 
more serious. Like Guy, Stockdale 1) D^" 
not want to bring the charges but fel fe 
obligation to other prisoners to do ^ 2 
duty, even at the cost of tarnishing пит. 
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COLONEL GUY IN HOLIDAY PARADE 


CALIFORNIA 


Car Poll 


California has long been consider 
synonymous with automania—unlin 
ed cars, freeways, mobility. As fori 
air pollution, well, Californians supp}. 
edly shrug it off, like rain. In (WO 
statewide surveys, however, the Calif an 
nia Poll organization discovered that ү 

> Sixty-two percent of Californi: е 
are in favor of building rail rapid? 4 wW 
lines, even at an со tax 00 hu 

00 a year per family. " 
ч > Sixty-two percent bir Er "d je 

criticized Clean Air Act of E uM 
if Detroit is threatened Wi i WALL 
shutdowns for failure to meet U^ 
strict requirements. 
> Fifty-five percent favor 
requirement that cars аай | 
antipollution devices ev 
vices cost $300 per саг. NT 
> Seventy-four per Ee doing ПОЙ 
the automakers "could e n 
to reduce air pollution: à T 

» Fifty-five percent Dive en \ 
schedule for instal Шу з | 
control equipmen ; 
right”; КК 27% thin 
is“ ow.” Di EA 
x pom these findings give 

j lifornia 
wrong idea, the Ca are n 
veals that Californian’ ling Y 
abandon their freew d { 
ly 76% of the respon 5 
notion of closing 0 


to discourage "eX 
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lieved in the dignity of 
} those who stood with 
f т whose agents used 
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Ø ps against human be- 
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v di edy poken in 1968 about 
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асе, then а spoiler candi- 
ident. Last week, at a re- 
| hoedown in Decatur, 
iliatory Kennedy de- 
al speech at a cer- 
Governor Wallace 
шойт award. The sight of 
d Kennedy sharing a Fourth 
от bedecked with plastic 
[ve the bitterly divided Dem- 
[пу at least а momentary il- 
"шу not seen since the early 
|. Johnson era. “A Democratic 
Um was the description gleefully 
kd {у Democratic Party Chairman 
def truss, a self-invited guest who, 
but el [теат white suit, looked the 
ishing janver-boat gambler whose luck 
‘ot to change. His opposition 
Мо agree: the Republican pub- 
ts Monday called Kennedy’s trip 
nion Turncoat."" 
occasion was Decatur’s annual 
Jiu America” jamboree, a kind 
тїтє Independence Day folk 
(din 1967 to provide conser- 
—unlinifnerpoint. to antiwar demon- 
As for З north of the Mason-Dixon 
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ADE 


between the local Jaycee pres- 
his wife, who claimed Deca- 
Not attract big-name speak- 
М at brought together the man 
c the mie famous for his segregation- 
1970, 9$! a schoolhouse door a dec- 
ith pa 
et the 
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| AUACE SHARING PLATFORM DURING THE FOURTH OF JULY FESTIVITIES IN DEC 


ade ago and the brother of the Pres- 
ident who ordered him out of it? It was 
compelling political necessity. Wallace 
wants a major Voice for his conservative 
style of “little folks” politics in Dem- 
ocratic Party forums. Kennedy wants 
to reunite the McGovernite left with the 
center of the party and recapture the 
South for the Democrats. 

For Kennedy, the trip was an en- 
couraging foray into the region of the 
country where he might expect the 
greatest hostility as a presidential can- 
didate in 1976. The Kennedy charisma 
worked its usual magic on a crowd of 
some 10,000 mired in ankle-deep mud 
following torrential rain at Point Mal- 
lard Park on the Tennessee River. His 
speech, an attack on President Nixon, 
a low-key reference to the race issue 
and an appeal for more equitable tax- 
ation, was frequently interrupted by 
applause. 

Olive Branch. The Watergate scan- 
dal has sufficiently disillusioned even 
pro-Nixon Southerners to give Kennedy 
a convenient text to lambaste the Pres- 
ident and the current Administration 
without necessarily alienating voters in 
a state that overwhelmingly supported 
Nixon in 1972. Kennedy accused Nix- 
on’s White House guard of “dismem- 
bering the spirit of our Revolution and 
the protections of the Constitution.” 
Echoing Wallace’s brand of populism, 
Kennedy blasted the Administration for 
“imposing a heavy burden of taxation 
upon every workingman, permitting a 
wealthy few to withhold their fair con- 
tribution to the costs of the nation.” On 
race, the Senator extended an olive 
branch: *Let no one think I lecture you 
about that racial injustice which has 


proven to be as deeply embedded and “ 


resistant in the cities of the North as in 
the counties of the South.” But he add- 


ar 


ed: “We are no more entitled to oppress 
a man for his color than to shoot a man 
for his beliefs.” 

Wallace drew an enthusiastic ova- 
tion when he pulled himself up from his 
wheelchair to stand on the podium. He 
welcomed a Kennedy to Alabama, say- 
ing, “No other family in the U.S. and 
across the world has suffered so much or 
lost more in public service.” He drew a 
line between himself and Kennedy only 
in his hawkish stand on the U.S. military 
posture: “The U.S. must remain No. 1 
offensively and defensively.” 

Some of Kennedy’s liberal follow- 
ing was outraged at his new-found 
friendliness with a man they consider a 
racist demagogue. Alabama Author 
William Bradford Huie publicly de- 
nounced the Senator’s trip in a three- 
page open letter to Kennedy claiming 
that Wallace was re-elected Governor 
in 1970 “only by intensifying racial hate 
and fear." "For Christ's sake,” explod- 
ed another liberal Alabama Democrat, 
"there are thousands of good Demo- 
crats in this state who have fought Wal- 
lace and all he stands for all their po- 
litical lives. Now this." 

Yet while there were few blacks in 
the crowd, and Black Leader Joe Reed 
encouraged blacks to boycott the meet- 
ing, a growing spirit of pragmatic co- 
operation with Wallace was signaled by 
the presence of three black Alabama 
mayors and a black probate judge on 
the platform. Black Tuskegee Mayor 
Johnny Ford said to Wallace, “God 
bless you, we are with you, our great 
Governor.” Added A.J. Cooper Jr. 
chairman of the Alabama Conference 
of Black Mayors: "Whether the Gov- 
ernor likes it or not, black people in Al- 
abama are a political force to be reck- 
oned with. And whether we like it or 
not, the Governor is a political force in 
this state and the nation." The last prop- 


_osition is one with which Edward Ken- 


nedy clearly agrees, and would like to 
employ to his advantage should he run 
in 76. 
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TONY & BERRY-CELEBRA UE 


During their nine years of marriage 
Richard Burton and Elizabeth Taylor have 
Joved to fight. No one really took them 
seriously, however, and even when they 
tried acting mad, ít wasn't always suc- 


| 


cessful. Divorce His and Divorce Hers, ` 


_ their first TV movies, bombed badly 
(TIME, July 2). Yet there they were, 
visiting New York from Rome and an- 
nouncing a separation. In a handwritten 
note to the press, Elizabeth said she апа 
her husband had been in “each other’s 
pockets constantly” and that she was 


ET 


THE MANDELS & MRS. DORSEY 


convinced separation was a "good, con- 
structive idea." She then flew with their 
adopted daughter, Maria, to Los An- 
geles. Meanwhile Richard put out his 
own press release. “I don't consider Eliz- 
abeth and I are actually separated. It's 
just that our private and professional in- 
terests are keeping us apart." 
|n 


"To be having a baby comes as such 
a surprise. It is contrary to all the tech- 
nological advances of mankind,” said 
the dumbfounded father-to-be, Actor 
Tony Perkins, His pregnant friend is 
Photographer Berry Berenson, sister of 
Actress Marisa Berenson and grand- 
daughter of Designer Elsa Schiaparelli. 
At the moment, the couple, who have 
been living together since January in 
Tony’s. Manhattan apartment, have no 
definite wedding date. They want to 
“enjoy this unexpected pleasure first.” 

a 


“I am in love with another woman, 
Mrs. Jeanne Dorsey, and I intend to 
marry her,” Governor Marvin Mandel 
53, of Maryland said їп а statement that 
his press secretary read to reporters. 
There had been rumors, and Specific de- 
nials by the Governor, about his ro- 
mance with Mrs, Dorsey, а handsome, 
tall divorcee in her mid thirties yy ose 
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MIA & ROBERT PLAY “GATSBY” 


former husband is a Maryland state 
ator. Confronted with the latest п 
Mrs. Mandel, 53, declared that she: She's jus 
“astonished, amazed and unbelietd thous 
We shared the same bed for 32у 
As a matter of fact, we got out off 
same bed this morning.” She expli 
that her husband's job “must hat 
to him." She would stay in the( 
ernor’s mansion, she insisted, and 
main Mrs. Marvin Mandel.” 
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Deciding When Death Is Better Than Life 


Lama broken piece of machinery. I ат ready. 
— Last words of Woodrow Wilson, Jan. 31, 1924 


George Zygmaniak, 26, lacked the former President's rhe- 
torical skills, but as he lay in a hospital bed last month in Nep- 
tune, N.J., paralyzed from the neck down because of a mo- 
torcycle accident, he felt that he was a broken piece of 
machinery. He was ready to go. He begged his brother Lester, 
23. to kill him. According to police, Lester complied—using а 
sawed-off shotgun at close range. Lester, who had enjoyed an un- 
usually close relationship with his brother, has been charged 
with first-degree murder. 

Last December Eugene Bauer, 59, was admitted to Nassau 
County Medical Center on Long Island with cancer of the throat. 
Five days later he was in a coma and given only two days to 
live. Then, charges the district attorney, Dr. Vincent A. Mon- 
temarano, 33, injected an overdose of potassium chloride into 
Bauer's veins. Bauer died within five minutes. Montemarano list- 
ed the cause of death as cancer, but prosecutors now say that it 
was a “mercy killing” and have accused the doctor of murder, 

The two cases underscore the growing emotional controver- 
sy over euthanasia (“mercy killing”) and the so-called right to die 
—that is, the right to slip from life with a minimum of pain for 
both the patient and his family. No one seriously advocates the 
impulsive taking of life, as in the Zygmaniak shooting. A person 
suddenly crippled, no matter how severely, may yet show unpre- 
dictable improvement or regain at least a will to live. Whether or 
not to speed the passage of a fatally ill patient is a far subtler 
question. The headlong advances of medical science make the is- 
sue constantly more complex for patients and their families, for 
doctors and hospitals, for theologians and lawyers. 

s 

The doctor's dilemma—how long to prolong life after all 
hope of recovery has gone—has some of its roots in half-leg- 
endary events of 2,400 years ago. When Hippocrates, the “Fa- 
ther of Medicine,” sat under his giant plane tree on the Aegean 
island of Kos, euthanasia (from the Greek meaning “a good 
death”) was widely practiced and took many different forms. 
But from beneath that plane tree came words that have been im- 
mortalized in the physician’s Hippocratic oath, part of which 
reads: “I will neither give a deadly drug to anybody, if asked 
for, nor will I make a suggestion to this effect.” 

_ Down the centuries, this has been interpreted by most phy- 

Sicians to mean that they must not give a patient a fatal over- 
dose, no matter how terrible his pain or how hopeless his pros- 
pects. Today many scholars contend that the origin of this item 
in the oath has been misinterpreted. Most likely it was designed 
to keep the physician from becoming an accomplice of palace 
poisoners or of a man seeking to get rid of a wife. 

The most emphatic opponents of euthanasia have been cler- 
| сутеп, of nearly all denominations. Churchmen protest that if 

a doctor decides when a patient is to die, he is playing God 
Many physicians still share this objection. However much they 
may enjoy a secret feeling of divinity when dispensing mirac- 
ulous cures, to play the angel of death is understandably re- 
pugnant. Moreover, as psychoanalysts point out; they are chill- 
E reminded of pon own mortality. 
ta recent conference chaired by the Roman i Ы 
bishop of Westminster, Юг. W.F. ОЕ of Ew 
versity, a professor of geriatric medicine, called euthanasia 
“medicated manslaughter.” Modern drugs, he argued, can keep 
a patient sufficiently pain-free to make mercy killing, in effect 
obsolete. Perhaps. There is no doubt, however, that a panopl ) 
of new techniques and equipment can be and often are used Ü 
keep alive people who are both hopelessly ill and cruelly debil- 
itated. Artificial respirators, blood-matching and transfusion sys- 
tems, a variety of fluids that can safely be given intravenous 
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family doctor is elbowed out by specialists and 
“no have their elaborate and expensive gad- 
) A is to use them. 
| ШИ prolonging life unnecessarily has always 
Ya of cepted outside the medical profession than 
leading Protestant (United Church of Christ) 
М еу of Chicago s Dr. James Gustafson. “Now 
H "mi ç are rebelling against the triumphalism inher- 
CN profession, against this sustaining of life at all 
i ntdoctors bring different considerations to bear. 
ed physician is more concerned with devel- 
tments, while the patient-oriented physician is 
allow patients to make their own choices.” 
"î physicians, says Tufts University’s Dr. Melvin 
4 A.M.A. publication, “deal with the fatally 
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to hasten the end of diabetics, for the medical, use of insulin 
had just been discovered. Similar advances have lifted the death 
sentence for victims of hydrocephalus and acute childhood leu- 
kemia. But such breakthroughs are rare. For the aged and pa- 
tients 1n severely deteriorated condition, the time for miracles 
has probably passed. 

Faced with a painful and tenuous future and an all-too-tan- 
gible present crisis, how does. the doctor decide what to do? 
Does he make the decision alone? Dr. Malcolm Todd, president- 
elect of the American Medical Association, wants doctors to 
have help at least in formulating a general policy. He proposes 
a commission of laymen, clergy, lawyers and physicians. “So- 
ciety has changed,” says Todd. “It’s up to society to decide.” 
The desire to share the responsibility is reasonable, but it is un- 
likely that any commission could write guidelines to cover ad- 
equately all situations. In individual cases, of course, many doc- 
tors consult the patient’s relatives. But the family is likely to be 
heavily influenced by the physician’s prognosis. More often than 
not, it must be a lonely decision made by one or two doctors. 

Some conscientious physicians may not even be certain when 
they have resorted to euthanasia. Says Dr. Richard Kessler, as- 
sociate dean: of Northwestern University Medical School: 
“There’s no single rule you can apply. For me it is always an in- 
tensely personal, highly emotional, largely unconscious, quasi- 
religious battle. I have never said to myself іп cold analytic 
fashion, ‘Here are the factors, this is the way they add up, so 
now I’m going to pull the plug.” Yet I and most doctors I 
know have acted in ways which would possibly shorten certain’ 
illnesses—without ever verbalizing it to ourselves or anyone 
else.” 

a 

Kessler’s ambivalence is shared by Father Richard McCor- 
mick of Loyola University’s School of Theology. There are cases, 
McCormick observes, where the line is hard to draw. One ex- 
ample: a Baltimore couple who let their mongoloid baby die of 
starvation by refusing permission for an operation to open his di- 
gestive tract. The operation might have been considered an or- 
dinary means of treatment, if the child had not been a mon- 
goloid. "In cases like that,” says McCormick, "you're passing 
judgment on what quality of life that person will have. And 
once-you pass judgment that certain kinds of life are not worth 
living, the possible sequence is horrifying. In Nazi Germany 
they went from mental defectives to political enemies to whole 
races of people. This kind of judgment leads to the kind of men- 
tality that makes such things possible." : 

For cases where the line is unclear between ordinary and ex- 
traordinary means, Roman Catholic theology offers an escape 
clause: the principle of double effect: If the physician's inten- 
tionis to relieve pain, he may administer increasing doses of mor- 
phine, knowing full well that he will eventually reach a lethal 
dosage. { \ › А 
When Sigmund Freud was 83, he had suffered from cancer 
of the jaw for 16 years and undergone 33 operations. “Now it 
is nothing but torture,” he concluded, “and makes no sense any 
more.” He had a pact with Max Schur, his physician. “When he 
was again in agony,” Schur reported, “I gave him two cen- 
tigrams of morphine, I repeated this dose after about twelve 
hours. He lapsed into a coma and did not wake up again.” 
Freud died with dignity at his chosen time. 

Dr. Schur’s decision was, in the end, relatively easy. More of-: 
ten, there are unavoidable uncertainties in both active and pas- 
sive euthanasia. Doctors may disagree over a prognosis. A pa- 
tient may be so depressed by pain that one day he wants out, | 
while the next day, with some surcease, he has a renewed will t 
live, There is the problem of heirs who may be thinking more 
the estate than of the patient when the time to pull the plug i P. 
cussed. Doctors will have to live with these gray areas, perhaps. 
indefinitely. Attempts to legalize active euthanasia—under se- 
үеге restrictions—have failed in the U.S. and Britain but will 
doubtless be revived. The fundamental question, however, is hu- 
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Help for Whales 


Once every 17 minutes, a great 
whale is killed, its back blown open by a 
grenade-tipped harpoon, its blood spew- 
ing into the ocean. The chief purpose: 
the manufacture of cosmetics, marga- 
rine, transmission oil and pet food. 

To regulate the slaughter, the 14 
nations of the International Whaling 
Commission* meet annually. For the 
most part, they listen to the Japanese 
and the Russians, who account for al- 
most 90% of the whales killed every 
year, explain why they have a right to 
“harvest” yet more of the world’s 
largest animals. At this year’s 
meeting in London, however, the 
U.S. pushed hard for a'ban on all 
whaling. The result: the most ran- 
corous conference in the I.W.C.’s 
27-year history—and a possible 
reprieve for whales. 

The great, gentle creatures 
need it. Of an estimated original 
population of some 4.4 million 
whales, no more than a few hun- 
dred thousand are left. Five spe- 
cies (blue, humpback, gray, bow- 
head and right) have already been 
so widely hunted that further kill- 
ing is forbidden. Fin whales are at 
the danger point. Only sei, minke 
and sperm whales are still abun- 
dant enough to exploit—and their 
numbers are rapidly dwindling. 

Unhappy Club. U.S. dele- 
gates started their offensive by 
challenging the whalers’ self-serv- 
ing estimates of remaining sup- 
plies. Says Dr. Lee Talbot, the 
0.525 chief scientific representa- 
tive: “For the first time the I.W.C. 
recognized the high degree of un- 
reliability of the basic informa- 
tion on which quotas were deter- 
mined.” Then the meeting turned 
to the business of setting more 
realistic quotas than last year’s to- 
tal of 38,600. That meant politics, 

` “Whales come under no nation’s ex- 
clusive national jurisdiction and as such 
are an international trust in which all 
nations should have a voice,” argued 
Robert M. White, U.S. commissioner to 
the I.W.C. Citing the overwhelming 
vote to end whaling at last year's U.N. 
environmental conference in Stock- 
holm, he called for a ten-year moratori- 
um to allow whale herds to regenerate. 
The proposal won eight votes, Though 
a75% majority (eleven votes) was need- 
ed for the measure to be enacted, the 
Russians and Japanese were shocked. 
"Suddenly," says Talbot, "the [L|W.C 
ceased being a happy club for whalers » 

, Goaded by U.S. arguments, even the 
minor whaling nations—notably Nor- 
way, Iceland and South Africa—turned 
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pium the heights overlooking 
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organizations, ranging from the Puerto 
Rican Dance Theater to the Thomas 
Merton Life Center, an ecumenical 
group devoted to nonviolence. 
> А “non-seminary,” the Cathedral 
Institute of Theology, will begin class- 
es next fall for laymen and women as 
well as Episcopal ministerial candi- 
dates. Headed by Cathedral Canon and 
Theologian William Johnson, the insti- 
tute will offer both academic and prac- 
tical courses оп evenings and Saturdays. 
> Another academic venture spon- 
sored by the cathedral is the Schola Mu- 
sicae Liturgicae, a consortium of Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish seminaries 
and musical institutions for the study 
of sacred music and allied arts. 
> The cathedral has played host this 
year for classes in the Chinese contem- 
plative exercises, Tai Chi Chuan, and 
for a.series of workshops in Sufism, an 
ancient mystical offspring of Islam. 
“The cathedral is Christian,” explains 
Morton, “but there are other religious 
experiences we can make available, 
spiritual disciplines that at the moment 
are difficult to find in Christianity.” 
Perhaps the most ambitious pro- 
gram ‘of all is the one Dean Morton en- 
visions for the uncompleted cathedral 
building: Morton won honors as an ar- 
chitecture student (Harvard, '51) before 
becoming a minister, and these days he 
leads visitors through the unused cathe- 
dral crypt to demonstrate his hopes. For 
one vast, two-story room in the crypt, 
Morton is working on plans for a 
Greek-style theater. In a vaulted side 
chamber he would like to see a balco- 
nied restaurant to serve both neighbor- 
hood families and the cathedral’s daily 
flocks of tourists. Other chambers could 
become studios, lecture halls and pro- 
gram areas for community groups. 
Morton's plans for the cathedral 
also include building up St. John’s more 
traditional role as the seat of the Epis- 
copal diocese of New York, a project, 
like all the others, that has the enthusi- 
astic backing of the-man who nominat- 
ed him to be dean, the diocese’s activist 
new bishop, the Rt. Rev: Paul Moore Jr. 
The congenial alliance between Morton 
and Moore goes back more than 20 
years, to a day when Moore, then a 
young inner-city pastor In Jersey City, 
visited Harvard. Morton was fascinated 
with Moore's vision of the church as a 
vigorous community center. Within: a 
ear Morton beganstudying for Episco- 
pal ordination, and ће later joined 
Moore's team ministry in Jersey City. In 
1964: Morton: began an eight-year ten- 
ure as the director of the adventurous 
Urban Training Center for Christian 
Mission in Chicago: Still an enthusiastic 
innovator, he hopes that St. John s XR 
produce "profound Arenas for the 
major directions of a ization. 
Morton is please that at least one 
f young people has already cho- 
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| "bankers and send the same to National Bank of Pakistan 

Local Office, Karachi along with their subscription order 

cards,} 

PHILIPPINES {1 yr, 75 pesos), c/o Basic Bogks Inc., P.O. 

647, Commercial Center Post Office, D-708 Rizal д 

SINGAPORE (1 yr, $$ 39), с/о С.А. Dasaratha Raj Private 

Ltd., 126 Hace Course Road, P.O. Box 257, Singapore 8 

SRI LANKA (7 yr, Rs B5), c/o Bank of Ceylon, Post Box 241, 

Colombo 

TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$ 500), c/o Formosan Magazine Press Ltd., 

Р.О. Box 65, Taipei 

THAILAND (1 yr, B 270), c/o: Magazine Service Lid, Partner- 

ship, G.P O. Box 317, 152 SOI SRI Bamphen, Tungrnahamek , 

Bangkok e 

U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL (1 yr, US$ 10.00), TIME, The 

Weekly News Magazine, First National City Bank, P.O, Box FF, 

Agana, Guam 96910 

U.S. TERRITORIES (1 Yr, US$ 15.00), TIME, The Weekly 

Newsmagazine, First National City Bank, P.O. Вох FF, Agana, 

Я 10 
us VA Aine (1 yr. ММ 4,700), c/o The Bookshop, Boite 


5 aigon à 
Postale 84 COUNTRIES (1 yr, USS 15), TIME Mag. 
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How do more conservative Episco- berto Betti, a consultant to ather (2 «Mick 


palians appraise Morton's efforts? One gation, Was asked if the ^ e cong eg 
important voice among them, the Rev, a turn of the screw,” he re mur. д! m 
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copal weekly The Living Church, allows unscrewing among theologia een son 2! ү: 
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THEOLOGIAN HANS KUNG j POPE PAUL VI 


i | » are infallible when they Ше, 

A Warning from Rome 07 hold a point of doctrine: BUM i 
No one ts infallible except God. bishops are infallible, eyen у ЕГ TM 
—Hans King, in /nfallible? tered, when they formula аена B. д 
An Inquiry together with the Pope, ОГ йш 


an ecumenical council; A 

One of the important obstacles to Pope is infallible when spe Ren 
the ecumenical movement is the Roman — thedra. New Testament 
Catholic dogma that the Pope, when both Protestant and 
speaking ex cathedra ("from the chair" gue, however, with tl 
of St, Peter) on matters of faith and — sertion that Jesus hims 
morals, is infallible. Actually, the doc- endow [the. Apostle 
trine has only been invoked once since __infallibility.” ion of oh 
it was officially defined in 1870. That But the initial react! ce more Ж 
was when Pius XII declaredin 1950 that теп was one of indi ете ogian MES 
Mary was assumed bodily into heaven. alarm. Protestant he tion “as 
Last week, however, the Vatican issued Marty called the declara tke 
a sharp warning that the doctrine stands of what isn't going M 
as proclaimed. Itcame ina 19-pagedoc- —Priest-Sociologist Aniw 
штеп! on “certain errors of the present it more tartly, That а 
day,” ratified by Pope Paul VI and pro- you a ride on the е 
mulgated by the Sacred Congregation So far as Kun 
for the Doctrine of the Faith. | ply dismissed the who е, 

Though no individual target was doctrinal congregation jon 
named in the document itself, the Vat- adding a valid contribuer if ph T 
ican's spokesman, Archbishop Joseph logical discussion, he 5 reflect К, 
Schróffer, did single out Swiss-born gregation does indee evel | 
Theologian Hans Küng of the Univer- views of the Pope 
ws at раш as the principal chal- nouncement does pism: 
1 of ШАШЫП P i ‹ enism- 
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art The hidden structure 
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ees 1 hs Wonder Pine Tar Toilet 

s оок 19 federal and county law- 

1 aded by an Army helicopter, to 

"wi finally kill one young hippie; 

блр mill he was suspected of op- 

S never existed. Ё. M 
i rich mix of trivia, gossip, mu- 

(зт and serious general report- 
snow the standard offering of Roll- 

» fone. What started as the bible of 

operating on loans, credit and op- 

E im has become the West Coast's 

purveyor of the New Journalism. 
ny the way, Stone has become sol- 
| undearned the trade's respect. 
alte voice is still vaguely radical, 
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\ Wiereportage is usually sympathetic 
[Es the mo But last month's 


Пош the murder of a drug sus- 
[Hi witten by Associate Editor Joe 
Fil was not mere anti-cop pro- 
Pl; А federal agent has been 

red with homicide in the case. 

3 (toupie Gossip. Unlike the under- 
еу Ш! sheets that it still outwardly re- 
e; that "PS, Stone resists becoming ob- 
when 7 with one type of story. Tom 
а оя |, “ently wrote a perceptive rumi- 
o |." the terrestrial thoughts and 
d | P. m of the astronauts. When Tru- 
ris failed to come up. with a 
eos da Шей article on the Rolling 
Ped Ы jS our last summer, Stone as- 
ise ато arhol-to interview the 
sors % у, © result was a 20,000-word 
s ( үрп groupie gossip, insights 
i tative process, and epic 
‘more Bit 6 ац, wait, wait, wait. We 
an. Md re double Margaritas, and 
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readers to open one cover and find an- 
other—is on the way out, a victim of 
the biweekly’s growing affluence, Lim- 
ited by its present design to 80 pages, 
Stone will switch to regular tabloid style 
this summer, making room for a wait- 
ing list of prospective advertisers. 

The navigator of Stone's changing 
direction is Jann Wenner, 28, who 
founded the paper in 1967, owns the 
controlling interest, and still serves as 
its editor. Operating out of a converted 
warehouse in San Francisco, he directs 
a youthful staff of 80. Office eccentric- 
ities are few: occasional picnics on the 
floor, an incongruous barber’s chair in 
one editor’s office. Day-to-day opera- 
tions are run in a low-keyed style by 
Managing Editor Paul Scanlon, 28, who 


the young. By mid-1969, Stone boasted 
60,000 readers and had geared up a 
British edition. 

Then the Love Apocalypse prom- 
ised at Woodstock collapsed into a later 
welter of drug overdoses and ritual mur- 
ders. Weakened by poor business man- 
agement, the recession and a whopping 
$7,000-a-month rent bill for its new 
quarters, Stone seemed destined to fade 
along with the flower children it had cel- 
ebrated. But the paper bounced back, 
expanding its coverage to meet a new 
—and far bigger—story. Lengthy inves- 
tigative pieces on the Manson killings 
and the murder at the Altamont free 
concert wona 1971 National Magazine 
Award and.a commendation for “pre- 
senting material that, challenged many 
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ROLLING STONE EDITOR JANN WENNER & A MONTAGE OF REGENT ISSUES 
From a converted warehouse, a new direction navigated, 


once worked for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and shares his colleagues’ distaste 
for organization charts and the intra- 
office pecking order. “Most of us came 
from newspapers and magazines, 
Scanlon says, “and we wanted to get 
all that.” à 
е Stone has not always been 
so serene. Wenner, who grew up with 
the Berkeley uprisings in the mid-'60s 
and worked for Ramparts, scraped to- 
gether $7,500 to start the paper. He ca- 
joled six volunteers into a rent-free San 
Francisco loft provided by a printer in 
return for Stone's business. The first is- 
sue had a press run of 40,000, of which 
34,000 were returned unsold. But Wen- 


ner's convicti 


that most of what he 
d drugs and the New Left 


er's distinctive tone: tough, of- 

E thoughtful reporting of what Wen- 

ner calls the * cultural, stylistic, attitu- 

dinal change" then fermenting among 
algha ublic Domain AEE, 


of the shared attitudes of its readers.” 

Since then, the shift toward general- 
interest articles has been consistent. 
Such prestigious over-30 contributors as 
Richard Brautigan, William Burroughs, 
Anthony Burgess and Yevgeny: Yevtu- 
shenko supplement in-house writers. 
The hottest staff member at the moment 
is National Affairs. Editor Hunter S. 
Thompson, 35, a former freelance jour- 
nalist and an author specializing in the 
bizarre (Hell’s Angels, Fear and Loath- 
ing in Las Vegas). His spaced-out cov- 
erage of the 1972 presidential campaign 


was, in the tradition of New Journal _ 


ism, self-indulgent, overlong and far 
livelier than the event itself, A 

The paper's editorial maturity баз 
been matched by financial growth. With 
a US. circulation approach E 
(at 75е a сору), Stone also sells 35,000 
copies in Great Britain and оп the Con- 
tinent, and has profitable licensing ar- 
rangements with publis 
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Australia and New Zealand. A Spanish- 
language edition is under consideration, 
with a prospective circulation of 80,000 
in Latin America. 

The paper carries an average of 30 
pages of ads per issue (at rates of $2,900 
per page for black-and-white, $4,950 
for color). Wenner now runs a publish- 
ing house, Straight Arrow Books, and a 
book-distributing firm, Quick Fox. To- 
tal revenues for fiscal 1972-73 have 
reached $5,000,000, up from $3.87 mil- 
lion а year ago. The operation, Wenner 
says, has been “pleasantly profitable." 

The demands of a growing enter- 
prise have lately consumed more of 
Wenner' editorial time than he would 
like. He insists that he would rather be 
an editor than a mini-mogul, but his 
complaints are understandably muted 
by prosperity. Stone's slow evolution 
from music sheet to general-interest 
publication undoubtedly involves some 
risk; old readers may seek grassier pas- 
tures without necessarily being replaced 
by new customers. “Growth worries me 
on and off,” Wenner admits, “but I still 
feel confident that I know what people 
want to read.” Despite its expansion, 
Stone remains very much his personal 
show, and it is only half a joke when 
staffers call him “Citizen Wenner.” 


Cousins’ Second Coming 


A few months after he walked away 
from Saturday Review because of se- 
rious disagreements with its new own- 
ers, Editor Norman Cousins founded 
World, a biweekly that strongly resem- 
bles the old SR. The revamped SR, con- 
verted into four monthlies, later went 
bankrupt. Now, to his considerable sat- 
isfaction, Cousins is taking over the 
remnants of that venture, Last week he 
was called away from World’s first 
birthday party to participate in a sec- 
ond coming. He signed papers making 
official the merger of Saturday Review 
and World. Cousins and World paid 
Saturday Review creditors $500,000 
and assumed liabilities for outstanding 
subscriptions. The move will expand 

* World’s present biweekly circulation of 


178,000 to more than 950,000—a gar- . 


gantuan increase that Cousins has no in- 
tention of maintaining for long: “Тће 
motto here is "We're at a million and 
shooting for 550,000.” 
He figures to keep the 350,000 long- 
term Saturday Review readers who 
mostly date back to his days as editor. 
But he will not strive to retain the 400,- 
000 who signed on for one or more of 
the short-lived SR monthlies produced 
by Nicholas Charney and John Veron- 
is. Cousins will peg ad rates at a 550,000 
base and offer advertisers almost 400,- 
000 more readers as a temporary bonus, 
The first joint issue will appear Sept. 11. 
.. Meanwhile, Cousins has sent a bad- 
ly needed letter of explanation to all 
Saturday Review subscribers, some of 
whom signed up for a weekly, received 
four monthlies for a time, and will now 
be getting a biweekly. 


A Museum with a 
Message 


The Bible has been a source of in- 
spiration for Marc Chagall ever since 
he was a boy living in the ghetto о! Vi- 
tebsk in White Russia. He has drawn 
dozens of illustrations for the holy book. 
During the 19605: when he was à res- 
ident of Vence, à hill village above the 
French Riviera, he painted a series of 
radiantly colored oils depicting scenes 
from the Old, Testament, intended to 
hang in several local chapels 

The chapels, it turned out, were-too 
humid to house the canvases. "I don't 
want to sell these paintings. I’m going 
to give them to you," Chagall told 
André Malraux, France's Minister of 
Culture, whose fondness for Chagall's 
work resulted in major commissions for 
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MARC CHAGALL IN NICE, 
WITH PAINTING CALLED “PARADISE” 
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calyplus trees in the an 


quarter of Nice, the new 
built at a cost of more tha 
on three acres of land 
-city. It is the first F 
voted to the works o 


on e of N 
itis already a new M è 
iera route for modern art tour: N 
includes the Léger museum in Bie 
Picasso collection in Antibes the 
tisse chapel in Vence and the ud 
Foundation in St.-Paul-de-Vence. eg БАУ 
In addition to the 17 big oils, Ch ores 
gall also presented the new! тие гарро 
with 39 gouaches and 105 ейрга х Martha 
dating from a trip to Palestine in 19: Helga | 
(for Chagall’s most celebrated graptaforher 
project, an illustrated Bible commif\innesote 
sioned by Art Dealer Ambroise Vojewas suf 
lard). There are also a number of oth bladder 
works; including three  stained-glafiad to be 
windows designed especially for Типа 
concert hall that is part of the тией йе. 
Clad in a paint-spattered sports loss of | 
(‘I’m painting myself these days ) Qa Sue b 
gall energetically, and critically, sup Roose, 
vised the hanging of his works. Dis le Pal 
ing .an awed admirer's allusion. ШЕ 
“Chagall’s, Sistine Chapel” with a Fs of 
kling *Let's not exaggerate, ел х famil 
haired octogenarian defined ne qns 
Message: “I want this place to ubi 0010 
ther a museum пог а chapel роши T3 Tw 
where everyone can come to pray qoe 
dream in his own мау. 
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elga Sue Gromowitz failed 
intment with her guid- 

t Twin Lakes High 
Beach, Fla., the 


or r all, in à school of 2,000 stu- 
a full roster of extracurric- 
itis not uncommon for 


Rony jj o 
Seum i ШШ, 


| : «s an appointment ог two. 
200010 I Sue s not just any stu- 
ed byy (C ог year the pretty, blue- 
Sen d ЛИ ад amassed а substantial 
iti blo Men. She was a member 
c cu B ipate Boosters club, the swim- 
3 aa |"... the Red Cross club; she had 
ШҮ! T ral stories for the school 
n Biot i m she had been a candidate 
S, the ү student council and an entrant 
А Miss Twin Lak 
Ye Maeghnonlest to name а es. 
nce, fm when Helga Sue repeatedly 
oils О отеѕропа to messages reschedul- 
v! museuper appointment, Guidance Coun- 
ейгш Martha Mix began to ask ques- 
ne in 19ifs Helga Sue's friends attempted to 
ed graptaforher by explaining that she was 
e commigiinesota, where her father Clay- 
roise Views suffering one of his recurring 
er of oi badder attacks. The explanation 
ained-glilied to be imaginary. So did Helga 
ly for Tvin Lakes High's favorite student 
e museiiprotexist, 
spor dss of Identity. The need for a 
ays"), Cb Sue became apparent when all- 
ally, sug Roosevelt High was merged with 
s, Dismifiite Palm Beach High in 1970. 
illusion 0те about racial tension and pos- 
ith a Wife Toss of identity” among students 
the sno" familiar teams and clubs had 
his Bibleiminated through the consolida- 
> to be ioc officials determined to make 
but a plat Twin Lakes had enough hon- 
to pr) f'teryone-— black and white. 
TUN We had a queen of some- 
very day of the week,” com- 
^ Hd Hanshaw, a senior in- 
Te ра Sue’s creation. It was 
» DM Soldersister Melanie who 
Wer the idea in the school caf- 
: ned to think up the weird- 
Sud imagine," she recalls. 
У Use of time, Helga Sue 
im olof protest against the 
ў dof sonality of Twin Lakes 
ы S .Solidarity among both 
Ds се “Most kids 
a nickel if you were 
ays Terri, “but tell them you 


9n6y for some project in- 


y & Sue, and they'd gi 
money» they deive ун 
M name became known 
ps оо] because she was 
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SKETCH OF “HELGA SUE” 
A queen for every day. 


Not long after she wrote a series of 
articles on student apathy in the school 
paper (actually: the work of a staffer 
named Shelly Dodge), Helga Sue an- 
nounced her candidacy for class trea- 
surer. Her campaign poster—‘Helga 
Sue, We're For You"—was plastered 
across the cafeteria walls. When she 
failed to show up for a scheduled cam- 
paign speech, an unsuspecting teacher 
acidly pointed out that her absence was 
“a perfect example of the student apa- 
thy" that. Helga Sue herself had criti- 


‚ cized. But it was not until the guidance 


counselor investigated that Helga Sue 
was officially exposed.” 

While a few faculty members had 
gradually become aware of Helga Sue's 
non-existence, Twin Lakes Principal 
Herbert Bridwell had not. When asked 
about the girl, he said, “I can't exactly 
place her, but the name does ring a bell." 


College Credit for Fun. 


` Some 14,000 ian ago, as M 
knows, there was a vast cat- 
о the Strait of Gibraltar 
and the entire continent of Atlantis sank 
forever beneath the sea. To rediscover 
what Plato had once called “a great and 
wonderful empire,” 70 teachers, stu- 


ғ Atlantisians setoff from 

dents and other fon бе Spain 

indiving explo- _ 
са! 


New York last wee 
where the ШО, 


because I am psychic,” said the project's 
organizer, Maxine Asher, an audiovisu- 
al instruction expert at Pepperdine Uni- 
versity in Los Angeles. “Oh, God, how 
strong the vibrations are these days!” 

Pepperdine is granting the explorers 
up to six credit hours for the six-week 
expedition (cost per student: $2,800), 
and that is typical of the increasingly 
widespread practice of granting aca- 
demic credit for an extraordinary va- 
riety of summer projects. To demon- 
strate the possibilities, an enterprising 
Detroit News journalist named James 
Treloar has compiled a 386-page direc- 
tory of who is offering what: Educa- 
tional Vacations '73 (Gale Research; 
Detroit, $4.95). A sampling of the more 
unusual entries: : 

> Ecology of the Amazon—Univer- 
sity of California. Study of flora, fauna 
and human inhabitants of the Amazon 
rain forest. Cost: $1,468. 

» Golf—Temple University. Anal- 
ysis of swing by instant video replay and 
slow-motion film. Cost: $80. 

» European Seminar in Brass In- 
struments—Central Michigan Universi- 
ty. Students will visit museum collec- 
tions of brass instruments, attend 
concerts of brass players, visit factories 
where brass instruments are made. 


‚ Cost: $750. 


» Vertebrate Paleontological Tech- 
niques—Appalachian State University. 
Course involves travel to Barmath, 
N. Dak., where students will excavate 
a dinosaur skeleton, transport it back 
to Boone, N.C., and reconstruct it. Cost: 
$86.50-$138 plus expenses. 

> Land and Life in the Grand Can- 
yon—University of California at Davis. 
Study of the geology of the Grand Can- 
yon from Lee's Ferry to Temple Bar. 
Course is conducted from rubber rafts 
floating down the Colorado River. Cost: 
$345. 

» European Study Tour in Foods 
—Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 
Visits to famed European restaurants, ~ 
food markets, food stores. Itinerary in 
preparation. Cost: $1,153. 

> Alaska Sport Fishing—Universi- 
ty of Alaska. Fishing on interior Alas- 
Ka's best streams for grayling, rainbow 
trout, king salmon. Cost: $136 plus food 
and lodging. 

> European Traveling Seminar _ 
—UCLA. Students meet and. discuss 
points of view with such notables as _ 
Arnold Toynbee, Gunnar Myrdal, Kons 
rad Lorenz and Jacques Monod i 
own locales throughout Europe: 

a course of study on animal 


"and its human implic 


$1,198. 
> English Folk D 


- College. Students will mee ў 
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` HOPE 
- transplant | 


` Since 1960, the staff of a United 
| ' States medicalcenterhas trans- 
planted hope to millions of 


"people throughout the world. 
The medical center is the S.S. 
HOPE. and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses and 
allied health personnel carry 
their skills to people in devel- 
oping regions. While adminis- 
tering treatment, they also 
teach—sharing their knowledge 
with their host country counter- 
parts. When the hospital ship 


greatest gift—hope. Help per- 
form a transplant. 


Give to: 


PROJECT 


Dept. A 
Washington, D. C. 20007 
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Jazz, by George 

“Jazz is a minority music and al- 
ways will be. It just is not popular 
music." With that said, Promoter 
George Wein went out last week and 
did his best to prove himself wrong—by 
putting on the largest jazz festival ever 
staged anywhere. Р 

Manhattan’s Philharmonic Hall 
was crammed as Pianist Earl (“Fatha”) 
Hines, Singer Mabel Mercer, Saxo- 
phonist Gerry Mulligan and other in- 
terpreters jazzed the songs of composers 
like George Gershwin and Cole Porter. 
Aboard the good ship Kennedy, freed 
for the day from its normal duties as a 
Staten Island ferry. for a toot up the 
Hudson River, traditional-jazz buffs 
pressed shoulder to shoulder to hear 
Percy Humphrey's Preservation Hall 
Band. At the Roseland Ballroom, young 
and old couples danced into the wee 
hours as the bands of Duke Ellington, 
Count Basie and Woody Herman re- 
created their hits of the 1930s (Sophis- 
ticated Lady, One O’Clock Jump, 
Woodchopper's Ball, to name three). 

It was the 20th Newport Jazz Fes- 
tival, transplanted to New York for the 
second year. The festival went on for 
ten days, with 1,000 middle-of-the-road, 
аеггіёге- and avant-garde musicians 
presenting 57 concerts (many simulta- 
neously) in 13 locations—from Carne- 
gie Hall to the Apollo Theater in Har- 
lem to Shea Stadium in Flushing. It cost 
$1,000,000, drew a total audience of 
some 120,000 and just broke about even 
with foundation and industry subsidies. 

Circus Barker. Wein (pronounced 
Ween) presided over it all with the bold 
acumen of a Hurok and the bustle man- 
ner of a circus barker. At his headquar- 
ters on Manhattan's West Side, he could 
be found conducting two interviews at 
once (one by phone) and fighting off oth- 
ers (“I have more important things than 
seeing the French ТУ, all right?”). He 
alternately praised his black wife Joyce 
("After I break a. few heads, she puts 
them together") and exploded at her 
("Don't bother me with things you can 
take care of!"). Regularly Wein would 
fly out to mount as many rostrums as he 
could get to—a moon-shaped man with 
a shiny bald pate, introducing acts in a 
light but piercing nasal voice: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I think you're going to 
hear something you've never heard be- 
fore.” One thing most of them had never 
heard before was Wein himself playing 
a pleasant, Teddy, Wilson-like jazz pia- 
no, hice ae did with the Newport En- 
semble on the rainy openi і 
tral Park, by congue Чай Cen- 

Wein’s lifelong passion for ja 2 
gan because of, ET than in Joi 7 
his parents, a Boston plastic surgeon and 
his wife who collected records by Lou- 
is Armstrong, Duke Ellington and other 
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Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, апеей 
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fully for ten years, In 19540 su 
ganized the first of 1g annu (7 
jazz festivals in Newport, R n SUM: 
Today, at 47, Wein heads, s. 
lion-a-year company, Festival PM 
tions Inc. In addition to Мо 96 
New York, it stages eleven U Se 
: Jazz fa 
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PROMOTER WEIN AT KEYBOARD 
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es 


There are several excellent ways of flying to 
the United States. 

But when you get to major gateways like 
gan Francisco, Los Angeles, or New York there's 
only one Way to connect to domestic US flights. 
That's to connect with TWA. 

Because TWA has taken the trouble to make 


connecting as quick, simple and efficient as possible. 


f/ United 
United 


Cal State 
И National 
Delta 


INTERNATIONAL 
ARRIVALS' AREA 


Braniff 
China Airlines = 


#7 Hughes Air West 
Galden Pacific 
Northwest 


American 
Air California 


Philippine Airlines 
Qantas TWA 
Continental Goiden West 


Westem 


SFO Helicopter j 


TWA IS WHAT CONNECTING IN SAN FRANCISCO 


SHOULD BE. 


As you can see on this plan of San Francisco 
International Airport, TWA is right next door to 
the International Terminal. 

The actual distance is 91 meters. 

A'TWA representative meets all inter- 
national flights. And your bags are transferred 
automatically onto your TWA connecting flight. 

So why go trooping down to the far end 
ofthe airport to get some other airline? 


Aerolineas Argentinas Air Canada China Airlines 
= Aeronavesde Mexico AirFrance National 
ir Now Zealand Braniff Pan Ат 
JAL SAS 


Lufthansa ШТА 
Mexicana Vang 
TWA (Intt Arrivals only) 


Avianca 
BOAC 


[euro] JO)nnDOO аш йш ISO Чоро 


American 

Los Angeles 
irways 

Northwest 


Texas 
International 


TWA IS WHAT CONNECTING IN LOS ANGELES 
SHOULD BE. 
. Its the same story at Los Angeles Inter- 
National Airport, only even more SO. 
TWA is right next door to International 
ivals. Most other airlines are way over the 
other side of the airport. d 
Your bags go straight from your arriving 
onto your TWA flight. Meanwhile, you г 
Ving time over all the people connecting with 
irlines. Isn't it better to сора ect with ап. 


В 
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Brant anco Arinda BWIA 
Northeast А Avanca репа ТАР 
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Nigeria Aways Swissair EIAI — Austrian Airünes 
TWA IS WHAT CONNECTING IN NEW YORK 
SHOULD BE. 


At New York’s Kennedy International 
Airport, TWA’s own terminal is again right next 
door to the International Arrivals Building. That’s 
a big help at a huge airport like Kennedy. 

There is, however, an even more convenient 
way of connecting at Kennedy. 

That’s to arrive on TWA as well. 

That way, you don’t need to change 
terminals at all. You come into one wing of TWA’s 
exclusive terminal, and go through to the other. 

Experienced travellers find this the most 
convenient way of all. 


NETS РЫ ук 

TWA IS WHAT FLYING IN THE USA 
SHOULD BE. 

TWA flies to 36 cities within the United 
States. And whichever ones you fly to, you'll 
find TWA gives you valuable advantages. 

On long flights, you'll get the full 
Ambassador Service treatment, with a choice of 


three entrees, two movies, and eight tracks of audio.* 


On short flights, you'll get TWA’s 
Ambassador Express. With features like gate area 
ticketing and carry-on luggage compartments, 
Ambassador Express is the most convenient way 
of taking short business flights in the USA. 

Call your travel agent or TWA. 
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Hot Dog and Pudge 


Box scores seldom reflect the real 
gems of baseball, the shining acts of tal- 
ent or instinct that can catch an oppo- 
nent totally unaware. In a recent game 
with the Cincinnati Reds, for example, 
the Houston Astros’ Cesar Cedefio was 
on first when a double was hit to left 
field. Though the ball was pegged back 
to the infield quickly, Cedeno unexpect- 
edly kept going. Before the surprised 
Reds could respond, Cedeño rounded 
third at top speed and raced home to 
score. Last week at Yankee Stadium, 
in a tight situation—two outs, ninth in- 
ning, bases loaded with Bronx Bombers, 
a count of two balls and one strike 
— Batter Felipe Alou was looking for a 
fast ball. Instead, Boston Red Sox 
Catcher Carlton Fisk signaled for a 
curve. Pitcher John Curtis came in with 
a sharply breaking pitch that Alou, 
caught off stride, took for a strike. Then, 
guessing rightly that Alou was set for 
another curve, Fisk called for a fast ball 
that Alou—regarded as a foxy clutch 
hitter—feebly popped up to clinch a 1-0 
Boston victory. 

Though Cedeño, 22, is playing in 
his third full season and Fisk, 25, is only 
in his sophomore year in the majors, 
their daring, heady play has won them 
the kind of adulation usually reserved 
for seasoned stars. At the All-Star Game 
in Kansas City on July 24, Cedeño will 
patrol center field for the National 
League while Fisk will be behind the 
plate for the American League. The All- 
Star vote by fans confirms what most 
baseball men already concede: Cedefio, 


an unabashed hot-shot from the Domin- 
ican Republic, and Fisk, a self-reliant 
Yankee from New Hampshire, are two 
of the finest young pros in the game. 

Cedeño (pronounced Suh-dane-yo) 
is “like a wild man,” says Cincinnati 
Manager Sparky Anderson. “Every- 
thing is attack with him—the pitchers, 
the bases, the fly balls. He’s the sort oth- 
er professionals would pay to watch.” 
Astro Manager Leo Durocher agrees: 
“There are only five things you can do 
in baseball—run, throw, catch, hit, and 
hit with power. Cedefio is outstanding 
in all five.” Durocher likens his center- 
fielder to the young Willie Mays. For- 
mer Pittsburgh Pirate Manager Harry 
Walker calls him the "second Roberto 
Clemente.” Сейейо disagrees. “I am,” 
he says with typical bravado, “the first 
Cedeño.” А 

Cave-Man Style. Astro scouts sus- 
pected as much when they first saw 
Cedefio play in the Dominican Repub- 
lic in 1967. To avoid the prying eyes of 
rival scouts, the Houston recruiters hus- 
tled their 16-year-old find off to a re- 
mote field for a tryout. After he poled 
seven balls over the fence, the Astros 
signed him for a $3,000 bonus just min- 
utes before a St. Louis Cardinal scout 
arrived at the Cedefio home with an- 
other offer. Cesar hit so lustily in the 
minor leagues that in 1970 he was called 
to Houston at midseason. 

Cedeño, who says that he learned 
English from watching The Flintstones 
on TV, was at first like a cave man with 
a club, overswinging to the point that 
his batting average tapered off to .264 
in 1971. Last year he.learned to con- 
trol his quick wrists and rhythmic swing 
so well that he led the Astros in hitting 
with a .320 average. Though he has 
missed nearly 20 games this season be- 
cause of injuries, his 13 home runs, 29 
stolen bases and .313 average as of last 
week have caused Houston fans to re- 
name the Astrodome “Cesar’s Palace." 
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COVER STORY 


| Two Myths Converge: NM 


“Everybody is always tugging at you. 
They'd all like sort of a chunk of you. 
They kind of like to take pieces out of 


you." 
—Marilyn.Monroe 


«Т fantasized it would be a simple 
matter for me—1 was the one to take 
Marilyn away from Arthur Miller. Now 
I'm older and wiser and I know better. 
I'd have been no improve- MSN 
ment on Miller." hd 

—Norman Mailer 


He was three years old 
when she was born in 
1926. At the age of 25, 
with Harvard, the war and 
a brilliant first novel be- 
hind him, he was an in- 
ternational celebrity. By 
then, with a history of fos- 
ter homes, a wrecked 
marriage, a knockabout 
modeling career behind 
her, she was that classic 
Hollywood joke, a starlet 
—a person defined by Ben 
Hecht as any woman un- 
der 30 not actively em- 
ployed in a brothel. But 
five years later, һе was the 
one who was floundering, 
attacked as a writer whose 
promise had been tinsel 
and thunder; it was she 
who had become a global 
superstar. He was the 
one who fantasized about 
her. She did not know he 
existed. 

It has taken Norman 
Mailer nearly five decades 

* to achieve a truly Monro- 
vian status. But he is still 
fantasizing. “I come from 
Brooklyn," says Mailer, 
“апа she had the basic 
stuff out of which Brook- 
lyndream girls are made.” 
Besides, “I felt some sort of existential 
similarities with Marilyn -Monroe." 
Both, in fact, were seen as romantic 
symbols, larger than life-style. Both 
were reconciliations of opposites; Mai- 
ler described himself as a radical con- 
servative, a combination of street tough- 
ness and book learning. Мопгсе was the 
essence of soft, vacuous femininity 
—but she could be as bright and un- 

. yielding as a diamond, and she had 
deep yearnings for intellectuality. Both 
were disproportionately rewarded and 
resented. What could be more fortu- 
itous than the meeting of these two 
uniquely American superstars? The 
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project belongs in lights: Gentleman 
Prefers Blonde: NM Meets MM. Out 
of such amalgams come great legends, 
heavy bestsellers—but alas, not great 


_ biographies. 


Not that it matters. Mailers new 
Marilyn is a book of gargantuan pro- 
pensities. It is giant in format (9 in. by 
11 in.), formidable in price and weight 
($19.95, 3 lbs. 3 oz), and incalculable 


THE GRAND MIDDLE-AGED MAN OF AMERICAN LETTERS AT 50 


Tinsel, thunder and a global superstar. 


in impact. It will soon-be excerpted for 
publication in a dozen countries—in- 
cluding Finland, France and Japan. 
More than a million Ibs. of paper will 


be used for its first American printing 
(їп Monroe County, N.Y.) of 285,000 


copies. The Book-of-the-Month Club 


has made Marilynits main selection for 
August—the most expensive book ever 
so offered to the membership. A TV spe- 
cial and screen bio are being planned. 
be Mari 

Monroe posters, buttons, E 
hair styles, An industry is under way 
triggered by this irresistible shotgun 


Doubtless there will also 


wedding of talents. 
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| The star still glows: Monroe's unique blend d'una 


power and vulnerability shines through in this festival of 
| photographs from Norman Mailer's new biography, 
Marilyn. Clockwise, from top left: On the beach at 

` Malibu; the notorious calendar pose; jumping; letting 

` "her hair down; relaxing at the studio. 


Kangri Colection- 


Digitized 
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Marilyn with her third husband, Playwright Arthur Miller. Em 


COPYRIGHT 1973 BY ALSKOG, INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED FOR THE INDIVIDUA 4 
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Above: On the set of her uncompleted movie Something's Got to Give. Below: Monroe's last nude pose 
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сш e the Species, its oppressive 
austian lusts, its technological excre- 
ment all over the Conduits of nature, its 


CER M ОЁ the innocence of the 


He is secure in the knowledge that 


such books as Armies of the Night and 
Miami and the Siege of Chicago have al- 
tered the course and style of reportage, 
perhaps forever. Novels like An Amer. 
ican Dream and Why Are We in Viet 
Nam? have been rediscovered. The once 
indifferent public now treats him as a 
figure of Hemingway proportions. The 
Pulitzer. Prize, the National Book 
Award have been bestowed, as has elec- 
tion to. the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. It is no wonder that Mai- 
ler was chosen to be the chronicler of 
the life and times of Marilyn. The won- 
der is that he was not the first choice. 

For Marilyn was not Norman’s con- 
ception. The project was assembled by 
the Barnum of still photography, Larry 
Schiller. From his earliest years, Schil- 
ler, 36, has been cursed with a sightless 
eye. But he was concomitantly. blessed 
with the hustler’s twin gifts: overween- 
ing ambition and an ability to be at the 
right place with the right lens, On as- 
signment for Paris Match in 1962, he 
snapped the consecrated shots of Mar- 
ilyn romping nude at poolside. “Do you 
think I should really send those pictures 
out?" she asked Schiller later. It was the 
rabbit asking the fox if she should ven- 
ture-into the meadow. "You're already 
famous, Marilyn,” he counseled. “Now 
уоц сап make me famous." 

From then on, Schiller never looked 
back. As Jack Ruby lay on his death- 
bed, Schiller smuggled a recorder into 
the hospital. room to tape the dying 


man's confession—that he acted alone 


and on. impulse. Soon afterward Schil- 
ler got out a record: Why Did Lenny 
Bruce Die?, a post-mortem by Bruce- 
ans; then, after the Manson murders, 
he homed in on Susan Atkins for yet an- 
other exclusive interview with a killer. 
The book became a Signet paperback 
quickie, The Killing of Sharon Tate. _ 

- Venus's-Flytrap. Last year Schil- 
ler came full circle—to the woman who 
had brought him his initial fame. With 
the success of his Monroe exhibitions, 
Schiller decided that Marilyn was too 
big for galleries. She needed to be pre- 
served between cloth covers. But the 
book business had been experiencing a 
soft- market in coffee-table items. Pub- 
lishers Grosset & Dunlap decided that 
if a picture was worth a thousand words, 
surely 111 pictures needed, зау, 25,000, 
But who would write the text? х 

- French Novelist Romain Gary 
seemed a likely choice. So did Gloria 
Steinem. Very likely, Gary would have 
provided a polished but unsurprising 
sketch. As for Steinem, there is no 
Mstery to her bias. Marilyn, ne of 
her last interviews, complained: at's 
the trouble, a sex symbol o а 
thing. I just hate to bea ДАШ ER 
little imagination {o seê là % епи$ a 
trap. that Steinem COVA have g 
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MARILYN & JOE DIMAGGIO IN 1981 
The Yankee Clipper was impossible. 
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` “from that seedling, But, neither writer again, | think poced to take a short job 
has quite the emotional magic of Nor- that might ру К í 
| man Mailer. As another chance to roll The nove 15 a formidable task—a 
I the karmic dice? 300,000-word chronicle that Meredith 
А Why was Mailer attracted to the describes as the saga of a Jewish fam- 
book? Was it as a method of re-creating ily from ancient Egypt to the present 
| the object of the American dream? As — day. Given the temporal strictures of 
a mode of escape for the prisoner of that project, itis not surprising that Mai- 
р ѕех? Jer welcomed the chance to write some 
| "As a way of making money,” re- more recent history. The workman's 
calls Mailer, who tends to lag behind compensation Was also intriguing: a 
; 7 IRS demands. “J had some debts. Let me $50,000 advance against royalties. But 
я tell the truth. I was seriously behind. 1 for the first time, Mailer was not in full 
E called Scott Meredith, my. agent, and control of his property. TThe book's 24 
E said, ‘Before I start work оп my novel photographers receive two-thirds of the 
authors royalty gross—and Schiller’s 
| NORMA JEAN, AGED TWO Company gets 49% of their take. The 
E other third is Mailer's alone. 
In his Brooklyn Heights flat, the au- 


thor settled back last week for a lei- 
surely interview with TIME’s Marsh 
Clark. Mailer appeared a bit peaked 
after a 20-day fast (no solids, water 
but no booze) that brought him down 
from 188 to 165 lbs. “I’ve really got- 
ten to the point where I'm like an old 
prizefighter, and if my manager comes 
up to me and says, ‘I’ve got you a 
tough fight with a good purse, I go 
into the ring. Nothing makes an old 
fighter any madder than to do a char- 
ity benefit.” 

Five wives, two dwellings—he also 
owns a house near Stockbridge, Mass. 
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The year before her death De Dienes 
made û, sentimental journey to her 
home. “She Was Tecovering from an ор- 
eration for Internal troubles, female 
troubles,” and the Studio, she confessed, 
Was trying to tell her she was insane.” 

With considerable acuity, the au- 
thor analyzes Marilyn’s years with her 
third husband, Arthur Miller. It is in 
this Actors Studio period that Mailer, 
like Monroe, enjoys his greatest success- 
es. From the start he perceives Mar- 
ilyn $ enchantment with acting jargon: 

Concentration,’ ‘sense memory’ and 
‘penetrating the subject’ had to impress 
a simple American mind with a prairie 
love of technology ..." As for the play- 
writing: "[Miller] spoke in leftist sim- 
ples that might conceivably be pro- 
found, was reminiscent of such tall 
Spare American models of virtue and 
valor as Lincoln and Gary Cooper, and 
So could certainly serve as a major fig- 
ure for the Jewish middle class of New 
York (who were the economic bedrock 
of Broadway)... Miller knew how to 
compose drama out of middle-class val- 
ues. No one else in that period did." 

Cheap Shots. Marilyn, who had 
been locked out of that class by pov- 
erty, then fame, entered it with her third 
marriage. She began to cut loose from 
her old associates—her longtime acting 
coach, her early photographer friends, 
her former in-laws. If she was nearing 
her professional apogee, she was ap- 
proaching her personal nadir. 

Her life fluttered upward in a brief, 
delirious swirl, marked by such films as 
The Prince and the Showgirl, co-star- 
ring Sir Laurence Olivier. Yet success 
was not unabated. There were always 
cheap. shots from the press, and even 
from actors—although none to com- 
pare with Mailer's “ “АП right, Marilyn, 
be sexy [Olivier told her]! One might 
as well ask a nun to have carnal re- 
lations for Christ." Г 

Marilyn’s ingestion of barbiturates 
seemed to rise in direct proportion to 
her recognition. Through The Seven 
Year Itch, Bus Stop, Some Like It Hot, 
she earned praise as an actress and co- 
medienne of considerable skill. But she 
was also experiencing miscarriage after 
miscarriage. The goddess of sex was un- 
able to bear a child—possibly, posits 
Mailer, because of her history of abor- 
tions. The Miller marriage dissolved 
long before its official conclusion in 
1961. There was an affair with Yves 


` Montand (who bore an ominous resem- 


o DiMaggio) and a paralysis of 
BET sd the BIming of The Misfits 
she was chronically late, driving the cast 
up the wall and her co-star, Clark Ga- 
ble, to an early grave: Orso implies Mas 
ler, who views the CajissMonroe i a- 
tionship in Freudian simples: es e n 
her surrogate lathe en he dies, S 

С elf. 

geni nee Miller crackup 


downward, the biographer has few Мав 
to exploit. Не speculates ral i put ш 
lyn’s bedtime stories: 3 as s gata 
good?" asks an unnamed "intimate. 
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Replies the star: “He was no DiMag- ` 
gio." With the death of Gable she began 
to sink into an irreversible depression. 
She was briefly institutionalized at 
Payne Whitney clinic (“The gate to the 
orphanage closes again”) and later un- 
derwent an operation: “She seems to re- 
spond well to the [gall bladder] surgery 
—perhaps a knife in her belly pays part 
of the debt to Gable.” She began to zig- 
zag toward suicide. 

Here Mailer begins his most irre- 
sponsible guesswork. From the begin- 
ning, Marilyn has served as one more 
arena in which he can parade his fa- 
vorite devils: the Zeitgeist, the corrupt 
American instinct, the Republican Par- 
ty, and of course its standard bearer. 
(“It is possible that Richard Nixon has 
spoken in nothing but factoids during 
his public life.”) But Mailer allows no 


UPI 


WITH “MISFITS” CO-STAR GABLE 
To an early grave. 


political favoritism. Of Marilyn’s early 
success, he writes: “Down in Washing- 
ton, ambitious young men like Jack 
Kennedy are gnashing their teeth. ‘Why 
is it,’ they will never be heard to cry 
aloud, ‘that hard-working young Sen- 
ators get less national attention than 
movie starlets? ” 

Once a Senator has been quoted for 
something he never said, the gloves are 
off, and below the belt is the order of the 
day. Seizing the prevalent rumors of the 
period, Mailer amplifies the supposed 
infatuation with America’s First Fami- 
ly, then affects to find traces of the fa- 
mous Irish smile and style in every post- ^ 
Kennedy photograph of Marilyn. Yet 
the author suddenly grows chaste when 
it comes to Bobby's gossip-mongered af- 
fair with her: “His hard Irish nose for 
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the real was going to keep him as celi- 
bate as the happiest priest of the county 
holding hands with five pretty widows. 

With Marilyn's death Mailer most 
dutifully obeys Oscar Wilde's dictum 
not to fall into "careless habits of ac- 
curacy.” Did Marilyn take her own life? 
Possibly, says the biographer. But there 
is a pornucopia of other possibilities. 
Suppose, he offers, the FBI or the CIA or 
the Mafia found it of interest "that the 
brother of the President was reputed to 
be having an affair with a movie star 
who had once been married to a play- 
wright denied a passport for 'supporting 
Communist movements’ ... By the end 
political stakes were riding on her life, 
and even more on her death." 

A sometime conspiracy theorist, 
Mailer offers a sheaf of contradictory 
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пуп. “I'm probably one of the better 
fast writers in the world now," he con- 
fesses, "but you never feel good writ- 
ing a book that fast. I was driving under 
such march orders that I forgot to ded- 
icate the book.” 

The next edition might make room 
for a small inscription to the star her- 
self. For Marilyn is, in spite of its am- 
biguities and flaws, a tribute to her. Mai- 
lers valedictory, however sentimental, 
is written with genuine affection: “And 
if there’s a wish, pay your visit to Mr. 
Dickens. For he, like many another lit- 
erary man, is bound to adore you, fa- 
therless child.” In truth, Mailer's uneven 
prose is a complement to the accom- 
panying photographs. Many of the shots 
are evocative and glamorous, but in- 
sights are hard to find. In some pictures 
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“You're already famous, Marilyn. Now you can make me famous." 


gossip, much of it palpably false. Mar- 
ilyn's psychiatrist, Dr. Ralph Greenson, 
describes Mailer's final chapter as "all 
wrong, filled with fallacious statements 
that give rise to pure fantasy." Dr. 
Thomas Noguchi, the Los Angeles 
County coroner who performed Mon- 
_ roe’s autopsy, has given the lie to more 
ailerisms. Contrary to rumor, no 
“stomach pump was used on Marilyn. 
Moreover, examination showed she had 
had no sexual intercourse on that final 
- day, ending any speculation that she was 
in the arms of a lover on the night of 
her demise. The level of Nembutal in 
her bloodstream was 4.5 mg. рег 100, 
equivalent to 40 or 50 capsules. It was 
not a case, says Noguchi, of “autom- 
atism"—that gray area in which a per- 
son used to taking pills becomes grog- 
gy, takes a few too many, and slips over 


the edge of death. 


More persevering research might 
have given Mailer’s conclusions a less 
‘shadowy quality. But haste, not pin- 
point accuracy, was his rule with Mar- 
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she resembles Doris Day; in others, one 
of her imitators, Jayne Mansfield. Schil- 
ler’s work, rather surprisingly, is the 
most indulgent. Bert Stern’s, full of 
crow’s feet and harsh floodlit planes, 
suggests the outlines of a harridan. 

In a brief critique of one of Mar- 
ilyn’s better films, Mailer writes, “By 
The Misfits, she is not so much a wom- 
an as a presence, not an actor but an es- . 
sence—the language is hyperbole, yet 
her effects are not. She will appear in 
these final films as a visual existence dif- 
ferent from other actors and so will 
leave her legend whereit belongs, which 
15 On the screen.” 

Just so. It is futile to look for it in 
Guiles’ biography, or in Maurice Zo- 
lotow's, or in yet another book soon to 
be printed: Marilyn: An Untold Story, 
by Novelist Norman Rosten. Mailer has 
cannibalized al] three sources, and be- 
cause he is a larger talent, he emerges 
with a more sensational, compulsively 
readable book, Yet Marilyn has eluded 
Marilyn too. In the end she endu 
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Double Z, Upper Railroad. Only one 
name hints at reality: Greyhound Bus 
Stopper. The guide explains what to do 
before you hit a particular trouble spot: 

You have to approach on the left side 
of the river. Then shoot diagonally 
across tO Just behind the big rock and 
slip past it on the right side. If we don't 
paddle hard on the right side, we'll prob- 
ably flip over. Got i?" 

It sounds reasonable, but when the 
moment arrives, all memory of the plan 
vanishes. As the raft speeds toward the 
tumbling water, you are too busy brac- 
ing your feet and straining to hear what 
the guide is screeching now. Pull right! 
Pull right! Hardhardhard! There is a 
temptation to hit the floor, which seems 
the only safe spot in the swirling mad- 
ness. But the looming danger—at this 
moment an “undercut rock"—has its 
own fascination. Tons of water pour 
through a narrow funnel, eager to cap- 
size us. Pull left! Digdigdig! Ten fran- 
tic paddles try to obey, and we pass the 
rock at a safe four feet. There is time 
to use the bailing buckets. 

Around the next bend huge boul- 
ders constrict the New's width from 200 
yds. to the size of a suburban driveway. 
The river accelerates to a frightening 
pace. The water plunges between razor- 
sharp rocks, whipped to a froth by back- 
washes, submerged logs and even à 
sunken locomotive that derailed into the 
river years ago. The trick is to veer away 
from souse holes—a vacuum on the 
downstream side of a boulder—because 
the swirl can pull the stern down апа 
pop the bow up, propelling passengers 
into the drink. 

That knowledge stays with you as 
a 7-ft. wave of green and white curls 
over the raft. Your world turns half wa- 
ter, half thunder. Afterward, you imag- 
ine that riding a roller coaster in a wash- 
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ing machine would duplicate the sound 
and the sensation. “No other way to go 
down a river!” a middle-aged woman 
shouts seconds before she is almost 
washed out of the raft. 

Suddenly the water is calm. It is time 
10 assess the damage: a gash in the hand, 
cause unknown; sunglasses washed 
away; a shirt or two lost. Here the river 
is guilefully serene. Beavers swim in the 
pools, a copperhead suns itself on a 
rock, turkey buzzards fly overhead. The 
guide will sometimes beach the raft and 
scramble up the bank to scout the next 
rapids; conditions can change overnight 
aş the river level rises or falls. Soon the 
first leg of the trip is over. It has been 
Six hours to the midway point at Thur- 
mond. After a night in tents, we face an- 
other day of rapids. You can abandon 
the excursion here, but no one does. 
Beating the New River has been too ex- 
citing to quit without affording the 
water a return match. 


Summer Shortcut 


Like Paris hemlines and Italian gov- 
ernments, women's hair styles tend to 
rise and fall with cyclical regularity. 
Bearing names reminiscent of charac- 
ters in a Disney movie (the Pixie, Poo- 
dle, Ape and Artichoke), those styles 
have often been far more decorative 
than practical. This summer, however, 
the favored wave in hair styling reflects 
convenience rather than elegance. It is 
the summer of the scissor in hair sa- 
lons across the U.S., as starlets, social- 
register types, housewives and coeds are 
emerging with their hair cut shorter 
—and simpler—than many a man's. 

"Women are tired of the motorcy- 
cle-helmet look," says Atlanta Hair- 
dresser Don Shaw, who arranges more 
than 1,600 heads a month. "Hair that 
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FOUR CURRENT STYLES: MANHATTANITE 


looks natural looks feminine.” The 
essence of that natural look is bre- 
vity—wash-'n’-wear hair occasionally 
trimmed as short as an eighth of an inch. 
The result: hair as suitable for tennis in 
the morning as for dinner out at night. 
For its wearer, rollers and pin curls are 
part of the past. - З 
Just as style is changing, so too 1s 
the hair treatment in many salons. Lac- 
quer spray and other synthetic chem- 
icals are giving way to “natural” prep- 
arations. Shaw, for instance, favors 
avocado oil and mayonnaise, which he 
claims make hair shiny and restore the 
natural oils lost through bleaching. 
, Fancier shops now boast resident 
“hairologists” whose only mission is to 
prescribe the proper natural treatment 


Died. David Earl ("Swede") Savage, 
26, the second driver to die from in- 
juries received in this year's Indianap- 
olis 500 auto race and the 61st fatality 
in Indy's 58-year history; in Indianap- 
olis. Savage had driven 59 laps when 
his red STP Eagle-Offenhauser, going 
170 m.p.h., spun out of control and 
smacked head-on into a retaining wall. 

a 

Died. Veronica Lake (born Con- 
stance Ockelman), 53, the sultry siren 
with the peekaboo hairstyle, star of such 


movie hits of the '40s as So Proudly 


We Hail and This Gun for Hire; of 
acute hepatitis; in Burlington, Vt. 
B 


Died. Betty Grable, 56, curvaceous, 


` ice-blonde World War IJ pinup queen; 
_ of lung cancer; in Santa Monica, Cal- 
_ if. Ruth Elizabeth Grable was 13 when 
_ she danced across the screen for the first 

"time in the chorus line of Happy Days 


(1929). By World War II, her million- 
dollar legs had carried her to stardom, 


апа there was one cheesecake photo of 


Grable for every twelve men in uni- 
form. Her movies for 20th Century-Fox 
—fluffy flicks like Tin Pan Alley, How 
to Marry a Millionaire and My Blue 
Heaven—grossed more than $100 mil- 
lion and, from 1946 to 1948, about 
$250,000 a year for herself, making her 


™ the highest-paid woman in the U.S. She 
was married for two years to Jackie 
Coogan, the former child star, and for 


22 years : У 
Harry James, with whom she raised 
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and conditioning for feeble follicles. To 
test the latest in hair care, TIME Re- 
porter-Researcher Audrey Ball visited 
Sassoon’s, a leading Manhattan salon. 
There under the direction of Hairologist 
George Resh, a single strand was 
plucked from her head and examined 
in a Japé microgram calculator. The 
machine pronounced her hair dry and 
brittle, with its tensile strength hover- 
ing between an “excessively deficient” 
and “deficient” protein structure. 

“For treatment,” Ball reports, “I 
was acidified with a protein shampoo, 
conditioned with a ten-minute bake job 
under the dryer (after which my head 
felt as though it had been thrust in a 
mud puddle and left to rot on a lonely 
stretch of dusty road), shampooed 


divorce in 1965 she tried, with only 
moderate success, to make a comeback 
in show biz as a still trim and pretty 
grandmother. 
a 

Died. Nancy Mitford, 68, novelist, 
biographer, and witty observer of Brit- 
ish mores; in Versailles, France. Born 
in London, the eldest of Lord Redes- 
dale’s seven children, Mitford and her 
five sisters—Jessica also became a writ- 
er (The American Way of Death)—re- 
ceived an insular, almost gothic up- 
bringing, with no formal education. 
Nancy wrote her first novel, Highland 
Fling, when she was 17. She wrote more 
than half a dozen novels (Pursuit of 
Love, The Blessing) and several biog- 
raphies (Madame de Pompadour, The 
Sun King), but was best known for her 
scalding portrait of British society and 
its linguistic divisions, “U” (upper class) 
and “non-U.” “Dentures,” she wrote in 
a 1955 essay, are “non-U for false teeth 
‚+, Britain: non-U for England.” 

a 


Died. Elmer Layden, 70, one of the 
fabled “Four Horsemen” who played 


for Knute Rockne at Notre Dame in - 


the 1920s; in Chicago. A 160-Ib. full- 
back, Layden was known as “the Thin 
Мап —but his blinding speed and low- 
to-the-ground running style made up for 
his size, and he could punt the fat ball 
of his day More than 60 yards. In the 
greatest game of his career—the 1925 
Rose Bowl against Stanford—he scored 
three touchdowns, two of them on in- 
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‚КОШ the Watergate special 
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ч to clean its own house. 
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at 1425 K Street, he 
vg the paper mountains 
fing Ports As Cox, 61, 
ıd, he recalls that the Teapot 
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are lea "| rather m Ше” д; 
1 their ing Ше 1n (015 ГО 5. 
ludin шу has 18 lawyers and 17 oth- 
n 1ng ty bers to help him. For the 
Ww p has divided his investigation 
штеп, he told TIME Cor- 
ning ani lir Hays Gorey in his first in- 
patrons pa since taking office. He expects 
(e hem sal 10 expand and the categories 
itted to ш the current breakdown is: 
mmersdliegate itself, from the bugging 
and witsea-in to the cover-up, 2) the 
пф” that revolved around Po- 
_ [оеш Donald Segretti, 3) con- 
[ К козо the Committee for the Re- 
saw of the President, including 
Heextortionary and other illegal 
i of fund raising, 4) operations 
ven seat plumbers," from the raid on the 
1 айй Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist 
irst ОШ по of newsmen's phones, and 
tball Ltd question of the International 
огне) е & Telegraph Corp. cam- 
ve In M ntions just when the Admin- 
Богу fir was settling its antitrust suit 
x vi te conglomerate. Reports that 
Aus ү looking into the financing 
quam бет White House at San Cle- 
ee denied, but he has not 
) Brow € subject for future inqui- 
nfinite B aM the special prosecutor has 
We igen the task of investigating 
sign bing he chooses. 
à E With the resignation 
OA the three original Wa- 
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a WE Campbell—Cox is 
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oud dismay about the 
Cox’s staff. “We need- 
, Says опе. 
ain when he 


doesn’t hire Nixon Republicans.” 


Cox's chief aide is James Voren- 


berg, 45, a fellow Harvard law profes- 


sor and an expert in criminal justice who 


has frequently criticized the Nixon pro- 
nouncements on "law-and-order." Vor- 


enberg's crisp, incisive manner has at 


limes made it seem as if he, rather than 
the somewhat reserved Cox, were in 


charge. But Vorenberg and another 
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Harvard law professor, Philip Hey- 
mann, 40, signed on only to help Cox 
get the investigation under way, and will 
return to their academic posts in the 
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SPECIAL PROSECUTOR COX 


fall. Henry S. Ruth, 42, is Cox's per- 
manent No. 2 man. Fresh from a suc- 
cessful three years as head of New York 
Citys Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Council, which allocates federal anti- 
crime funds, Ruth will provide the pro- 
secutorial expertise that Cox, a special- 
ist in labor law, lacks. 

The rest of the law staff has been 
picked for more specific duties. James 
Neal, 43, who will handle the Water- 
gate bugging itself, once coordinated 
the federal prosecution of Jimmy Hof- 
fa. An attorney from Nashville, Tenn., 
he came aboard for just two weeks, he 
said. But as Cox had hoped, he became 
so intrigued that he admits he will now 
stay “indefinitely.” Thomas F. McBride, 
44, who has specialized in prosecuting 
organized crime at the Justice Depart- 
ment and in New York City, is super- 
vising the Segretti investigation and is 
also looking into the campaign contri- 
butions. The plumbers are being дати 
porarily Handled 0 Harvard's y 
mann, and the I gu m ре 

onsibility of Joseph J. Connolly, 32. 
EM. erand onetime staff- 


omain. С kul Kang 


‚ special prosecutor's role excitin 


er in the office of the Solicitor General. 
Meanwhile, Philip Lacovara, a former 
Deputy Solicitor General and now 
counsel for the prosecution team, is al- 
ready supervising research into com- 
plex legal questions, including whether 
the President can be indicted or sub- 
poenaed. Lacovara and Connolly are 
the only top Cox aides who have served 
in the Nixon Administration. And can 
a President be subpoenaed? "I have five 
different memos with five different ar- 
guments," says Cox. 

When he went to court to try to cur- 
tail the Senate probe, Cox argued that 
prejudicial publicity might compromise 
the chance of a fair trial. Won't his 
warnings be used against him by de- 
fense lawyers in later proceedings? “А 
professor," he says with a smile, “is used 
to being quoted against himself." He re- 
mains confident that convictions can 
still be obtained and that he can do the 
job he has been set to do. 

There seems little likelihood of 
White House interference. An early re- 
quest for some documents did go slow- 
ly at first, but then a top presidential 
adviser reportedly asked, "What if Cox 
should resign?" Cox had the requested 
papers within 24 hours. The Adminis- 
tration could not easily suffer an angry 
withdrawal by Cox, and he has made it 
clear that he would explain any depar- 
ture. In fact, Cox's position seems so im- 
pregnable that he is confidently plan- 
ning to triple his 35-man staff to a total 
of 90 or 100, including 50 lawyers, and 
anticipates no trouble in getting the ex- 
tra funds. So far, he has spent $230,- 
000, and he expects the first year total 
to run close to $2,000,000. He himself 
is making $36,000 per year. 

Six Days. He certainly earns it. In 
the office by 7:30 a.m., after walking 
two miles from the Georgetown home 
of friends, Cox invariably lunches at his ` 
desk, works through the day's problems 
until 6 o'clock, when he takes two hours 
to read interviews and testimony. (He 
has not watched more than a few frag- 
ments of the TV hearings.) At 8 o'clock, 
he generally goes out for dinner with a E. 
few aides, after which the not-quite ex- od 
professor spends an hour or two read- - 
ing examination blue books from his 
Harvard law students. That is the six- 
day-a-week routine. On Sundays, he 
usually knocks off at 5 p.m. His wife is 
at their summer home in Maine, and 
he has taken an occasional weekend to 
be with her. She will move to Wash- 
ington in September. 

Does he mind the sudden upheaval — 
in his life? “Obviously, this involved __ 
turning my back on many things I hayê _ 
wanted to do as a professor and schol _ 
ar. I did want to use these years in Wri | 
ing, in establishing more of a perma 
nent record of what I have bee 
thinking and learning. But I do find ti 
inter 


esting, challenging." And th 
give himanother kind 
a permanent record. 
has been learning. . 
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This is Roxanna Diaz. She needs a Foster Тһе Foster Parents 
Parent to save her from a world of hunger 
and fear. A Foster Parent who can give her à 
a new world of hope. might never have gone to school. 
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mother someone їо turn to for guidance, to 
teach her a trade and help her escape the 


endless trap of poverty. mins they need to survive. 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC. 


352 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10010 


| want to be a Foster Parent for a year or more of a boy. 

country. . Where the need is greatest 
| enclose my first payment * $16.00 Monthly. $48.00 Quarterly 
annually. $192.00 Annually... 


1 can't become a Foster Parent right now but ! enclose my contribution of E 4 
Please send me more information. 


girl age. 


$96.00 Semi- 


Date. — 


State‏ نت 
operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru,‏ 
Jet ES and Viet Nam. PLAN is registered with the U.S. St‏ 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid.‏ 
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of this child know that 
without their contribution of $16 a month 
Kang Choong, his brothers and sisters 


Elana Castilla and her family would prob- 
ably never see a doctor. Never receive the 
medical care, health counseling and vita- 
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4) ште thing: the pyramid op- 
re coming. Back of their fast 
jon-dollar industry—and the 
уо. | consumer fraud. Federal 
site regulatory officials have been 
Hag pyramiders for years, but only 
үе the efforts begun to pay off 
jilRestitution. Glenn Turner, the 
[үп of the lot, was released last 
foma West German jail where he 
en fighting extradition to Britain 
aid charges; the charges were 
xd, but he still must stand trial in 
ià for mail fraud in connection 
tis Dare-to-Be-Great motivational 
and Koscot Interplanetary cos- 
firm. William Penn Patrick, a 
tmentor of Turner's, was charged 
roth by the Securities and Ex- 
it Commission with bilking some 
eople out of more than $250 
rough his Holiday Magic cos- 
Bax soap empire. Shortly after 
arges were made, Patrick was 
' E piloted a plane into a 
к case against the compa- 
En this week in a San Fran- 
i ea Last month the Fed- 
~*~ commission found Holiday 
te of 4 Шу of deceptive trade prac- 
hich We]. demanding full restitution to 
, MPAA! КЫ Investors. The Bestline 
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tO distributor, recruits 


must pay the firm several thousand dol- 
lars and sign up for costly “leadership 
training” courses. 

Once a salesman becomes a distrib- 
utor, he receives cash bonuses for sign- 
ing up other salesmen and distributors, 
and extra bonuses for any distributors 
whom his distributors sign up—a pro- 
cess equivalent to an illegal chain let- 
ter. SEC officials calculate that if each 
Holiday Magic distributor signed up as 
many distributors as the company 
claims he is expected to, at the end of a 
year 305,175,780 people would be sell- 
ing the stuff, Says Mrs. Thurman H. 
Bane, an 84-year-old Monterey, Calif., 
woman who was left with unsalable 
Bestline soap powder stacked to her 
ceiling: “I began to see that the Best- 
line people weren't selling soap. They 
were selling memberships. They were 
out to catch all the suckers they could, 
and I admit I was one of them." 

Hundreds of court injunctions have 
been filed against pyramiders before, 
but they usually settle out of court or ig- 
nore the actions and set up their oper- 
ations elsewhere. The SEC move against 
Holiday Magic and the California suit 
against Bestline are refreshing depar- 
tures. The SEC is asking not just for an 
injunction but also for the forfeiture of 
all the pyramider’s profits; the suit con- 
tends that pyramiding is tantamount to 
selling unregistered securities. In the 
Bestline case, state officials declined to 
settle out of court and instead pressed 
their suit to its conclusion. Judge Ken- 
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neth Holland hopes that by establishing 
a precedent of stiff damages against 
Bestline, he may make other pyramiders 
reluctant to do business in California 
and encourage other state judges to 
clobber them. 

The battle is far from over. Pyra- 
mid operations seem to have an irre- 
sistible attraction for people with low 
incomes and high expectations. “The 
real tragedy is that Holiday Magic ap- 
peals to minority people who want to 
get rich,” says SEC Staff Lawyer Louis 
Е. Burke. “It’s the little guy who can’t 
read who gets ripped off.” Pyramiders 
also have a knack for forming new com- 
panies as soon as the old ones come 
under fire. Despite a pending FTC cease- 
and-desist order and numerous state in- 
junctions, Bestline last week was still 
doing business in all 50 states and sev- 
eral foreign countries. Laments the 
SEC’s. Burke: “If Holiday Magic floun- 
ders here, they can still rape Europe, Af- 
rica, Latin America and the Far East.” 
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2 parties per week 
only $8.00 per person 


individual volume 
$700.00 .per mo. 


10 distributors = 
$7,000.00 per то. 
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` RETAILING | 
Rags їо Riches (Really) 


It is a select group of commodities 
that gain value with age and use: Rolls- 
Royces, Tiffany lamps—and now blue 
jeans. Faded Levi's, adorned with em- 
broidery or appliqué. are commanding 
designer-original prices at stores across 
the country. Manhattan’s Lord & Tay- 
lor sells recycled and decorated jeans 
for $26 the pair, with matching jackets 
for $32; when new, the jeans cost no 
more than $10 each. A Manhattan bou- 
tique offers scraps of old Levi's fash- 
ioned into a bikini for $20, and next fall 
will sell a trench coat for $185. Saks 
Fifth Avenue stores in Atlanta, Beverly 
Hills, Boston and Chicago have sold out 
their initial stocks of $26 faded denim 
jackets, $26 shirts and $17 pants. Says 
Ben Sampson, a vice president at Cone 
Mills, a major producer of denim: “The 
washed-out look is here to stay." 

Couture mavens began sporting 
bleached bleu-jean jacket-and-pants 
outfits in St. Tropez, and the craze 
spread. Today mills in France, Britain, 
Yugoslavia and Hong Kong as well as 
the U.S. are turning out prefaded den- 
im. They commonly send standard in- 
digo-dyed fabric to a laundry for as 
many as four washings until the antique 
shade is obtained. 

The highest prices are tagged to gen- 
uine used denim tempered by years of 
wear and spruced up with colorful em- 
broidery. Many of the old jeans are ac- 
quired by scrap-clothes dealers and sold 
to boutiques. In the past year, the price 
of old denim has tripled and even Levi 
Strauss & Co., which introduced denim 
a century ago, is marketing secondhand 
wear. Last month the firm sold 7,000 
pairs of Levi's that had been returned 
by dissatisfied customers to Abraham 
& Straus and other retailers. Within 
weeks, almost the entire batch was 
bought. The company plans another 
sale—as soon as enough rejects pile up. 
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inventing а New Wheel 


French Tire Maker Frangois Mi- 
chelin once boasted, “The automobile 
is an accessory ОЁ the tire,” Italy's Pi- 
relli company is trying hard to prove 
the point. The leading Italian rubber 
manufacturer has rolled out a prototype 
tire that, according to company officers, 
practically eliminates the chance of a 
blowout or the need for a spare; when 
deflated, it can run for more than 100 
miles at cruising speeds. 

The secret is in the tire's shape, 
which in cross section is roughly trian- 
gular (see diagram). In a conventional 
rounded tire, air pressure puts a heavy 
outward force on the sidewalls; a punc- 
ture causes the tire to collapse abrupt- 
ly. By compressing the sidewalls down- 
ward, the Pirelli tire's triangular shape 
diverts much of this pressure to where 
the rubber meets the road. Also, the tire 
contains much. less air to begin with, 
and the rubber is thicker. If punctured, 
the tire merely deflates gently, allow- 
ing the driver to roll along on essen- 
tially solid rubber until he can reach a 
repair station. 

One technical advantage, according 
to Pirelli: since the all-rubber sidewalls 
are not under great tension, they do not 
have to be reinforced with textiles, steel 
or glass, as conventional tires are now. 
Thus the manufacturing process is 
much simpler and easier to automate. 
One disadvantage: any auto manufac- 
turer would have to redesign his wheels 
to use the new, smaller Pirelli tire. 

Pirelli men claim that this is a po- 
tential plus. The space freed by the 
smaller tires and by not having to car- 
ry a spare, they say, can be used to con- 
tain improved suspension and braking 
systems. Though nobody is yet build- 
ing such a car, Pirelli men are discuss- 
ing their new tire with auto manufac- 
turers and figure that it could go into 
mass production in two or three years. 
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EYECATCHERS 


Chasing the Chinese 


Genial David Rockefeller, the 
quintessentíal capitalist, visited China 
chatted amiably with Chou En-lai for 
two hours, and came home last week 
with a deal. Chase Manhattan Bank, of 
which Rockefeller is chairman and ma- 
Jor stockholder, will become the first 
U.S. correspondent that the Bank of 
China has had in 24 years, Other U.S. 
banks will proba- 
bly follow Chase 
by year's end. 
Chase 
will not soon open 
a branch in Pe- 
king, it will be- 
gin immediately 
to handle remit- 
tances and letters 
of credit. 

More services 
will be. offered 
when the U.S. and 
China agree on re- 
patriating funds 
that were frozen 
in both countries 
when the Communists took over. 
Rockefeller predicted that these assets 
may be unblocked "within weeks." 
Even so, Sino-American trade will not 
expand to its fullest until the U.S. Con- 
gress grants Most Favored Nation sta- 
tus to China. 

Still, the banking deal was a coup 
for Rockefeller. Chase's archrival, New 
York's First National City Bank, passed 
Chase in deposits in 1969, and much 
of “Citibank’s” growth has been due to 
booming overseas operations. But in 
May Chase beat Citibank to the punch, 
opening the first U.S. banking office to 
appear in Moscow since 1922. Indeed, 
the Communists, who like to deal 
with the topmost people, are captivated 
by the very name of Rockefeller. 


ROCKEFELLER 


The Norse Raider 


While becoming one of Norway's 
richest men, self-made Shipping Mag- 
nate Hilmar Reksten; 75, made more 
than his share of business enemies. Even 
two of his children sued him in disputes 
over money. He 
was luckier in his 
two marriages to 
rich women, who 
helped to tide him 
over in tough 
times., Reksten 
amassed a fleet of 
15 ships, 2.3 mil- : 
lion dead-weight 
tons, and the 
recent boom in 
tanker rates has і 
greatly enhanced 
his multimillion- 
dollar fortune. At 
times, he can even 


Jet his ships lie idle 
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while waiting. for rates to go still © 
higher. 

Lately the Norseman has hit Amer- 
ican shores. He began by maneuvering 
to buy Zapata Naess, the shipping 
branch of Houston's big, diversified Za- 
pata Corp.—and management resisted. 
Then Reksten offered to buy control of 
the entire corporation from sharehold- 
ers; to prevent that, Zapata manage- 
ment caved in and agreed to sell the 
shipping branch. Last week a Reksten- 
dominated company joined with Lon- 
don's P & O Steam Navigation Co. to 
buy Zapata Naess for $208 million in 
cash and notes. 

Zapata Corp.’s shipping operations 
netted half of its $29.5 million gross 
profit last year. The deal gives Reksten 
many more ships to move around on 
the high seas; Zapata Naess has 37 ships 
—mostly tankers and bulk carriers—to- 
taling 2.3 million dead-weight tons. 
With demand rising for oil—and the 
tankers that carry it—the old Norseman 
stands to make a new fortune. 


The Ultimate Contract 


“Му face is slightly lopsided,” says 
Model Lauren Hutton, 28. Since 1966, 
that face has been on the cover of Vogue 
17 times, making Hutton one of the hot- 
test models in the fashion world. It has | 
also led to a minicareer in films (Paper 
Lion, Little Fauss 
and Big Halsey). 
Now Hutton has 
signed a contract 
with Manhattan's 
Charles Revson 
Inc. that will 
make her one of 
the highest-paid 
women in U.S. 
business. Over the 
next two years, 
she will collect 
just under $200,- 
000 to be in all the 
magazine ads and 
television com- 
mercials for the 
high-priced Charles Revson/Ultima II 
line of eye makeups and skin creams; 
she will also make promotional appear- 
ances and speak at meetings of the com- 
pany's sales people. The more than 
$2,000,000 campaign goes into high 
gear next month. 

Unprecedented in terms of the sum 
paid to the model, the deal prohibits 
Hutton from appearing in other ads. 
She is not unhappy about that because 
it will give her more free time to pur- 
sue her hobby of flying to faraway _ 
places to observe bats. Chairman Rev- © 
son, who also heads Revlon Inc., picked 
Hutton for the job and hired Richard _ 
Avedon to photograph the ads. Revson 


HUTTON 


figures that Hutton's slightly imperfect „7 


features—she says she has cross-eyes 
and a banana-shaped nose—will help 
boost Ultima's sales, because "she's a 
fantasy in a way, but she's a i 
the reach of our customers.’ 
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The Sharks of Fate 


JASON AND MEDEIA 
by JOHN GARDNER 
354 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


Once upon a legendary time there 
was this young Greek hero—handsome 
as a god, naturally, and the son of a king 
—who was promised the throne if he 
could perform one small, one merely 
impossible quest: bring back from far- 
off Asia Minor a golden fleece guarded 
by a monster that never slept. 

Once upon a not-so-legendary time 
—a time when writers have to borrow 
their heroes and their morals if not their 
plots—Jason's story is getting retold by 
the most unlikely of bards: a professor 
of Old and Middle English, 
living on an Illinois farm, 
over a thousand miles from 
the nearest wine-dark sea. 

A feat more impossible 
than stealing the golden 
fleece? Maybe. But John 
Gardner, a myth lifter from 
way back (Grendel), pulls off 
his quest brilliantly—not just 
as a tour de force but as an 
act of profoundly contempo- 
rary writing. A novelist who. 
often writes like a poet, 
Gardner here becomes a poet 
who writes like a novelist, 
rolling out his narration in 
blank verse like a very good 
translation of the Odyssey. 
He uses the story of Jason 
to confront his own moral di- 
lemma, the characteristically 
American theme that runs 
through his writing, most re- 
cently in The Sunlight Dia- 
logues: How can law and 
freedom be reconciled? 

Gardner’s Jason is a man 
whose struggles to gain jus- 


Corinth. Is treason. alas, “life’s great 
norm’? This, Gardner appears to say, 
is Jason’s real quest—to learn the hard 
way what, if any, are “the principles 
of faith between men” as they pursue 
self-interest. 

Meanwhile, life and Gardner's tale 
roil on, hardly a pallid allegory. Black 
waves tower about Jason and his crew. 
Popular stock characters are recalled: 
Circe, the Sirens. Libations of pure 
wine, sweet as honey, pour from a gold 
cup. Old crones mutter curses in dark 
corners, and blind seers moan; in 
Greek-tragedy circles, precognition is 
no blessing. Loves are twice as strong 
as life, and so are hates. This is epic 
country, full of men on the scale of gods 
and gods “as illogical as sharks." 


THE LOUVRE 


tice for himself seem des- MEDEA SLAYING HER CHILDREN, BY DELACROIX 


tined to do injustice to oth- After fle 
ers. Betrayed of his royal 
inheritance, he finds himself betraying 
the birthrights of others to get it back: 
particularly Medeia, daughter of the 
King of Colchis, owner of the golden 
fleece. What a humiliation for a quest- 
ing hero! Jason builds a supership, the 
Argo, assembles his all-star crew of Ar- 
gonauts, including Herakles. When he 
gets to Colchis, after all the usual ob- 
stacles, he finds that only by seducing 
Medeia—by making her betray her 
father and her brother—can he gain 
the fleece. 

Like Euripides, Gardner picks up 
the.tale years later. Medeia has con- 
trived to have Jason's uncle turned into 
mingemeat, and she and Jason, now 
т е-арей, have been sent into exile 
‘in Corinth. He ts still after a throne, 


however, and about to betray Medeia “ 


to marry the daughter of the King of 


ecing, a negotiated betrayal. 


John Gardner pursues his Story with 
allthe agony of a writer whose supreme 
pleasure is to imagine human beings as 
free as {һе gods. Yet Jason's betrayal 
of Medeia must be followed according 
to the moral geometry of known Greek 
tragedy. Medeia kills Jason's bride with 
a poisoned robe woven from the gold- 
en fleece, then slaughters the children 
she has borne Jason. 

_ After such knowledge, what for- 
Biveness? Gardner's Jason at least tries 
When last seen he is sailing the Яго 
On another quest: tracking down Me- 
deia, not in vengeance but from an odd 
obsessive loyalty. Betrayal, Gardner 
suggests, produces its own kind of in- 
volvement If betrayal is inevitable, then 
50 18 а man's determination to renego- 
Hate endlessly with what he has half 


killed in Others and in hi 
l , imself. 
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Survivor's Man 


THE DOLPHIN, 78 

, 78 page 
HISTORY, 207 раве $9 P 
FOR LIZZIE AND HARRIET 48 M 
Бу ROBERTLOWeLL "Робер 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux | 


At 56, Robert Low 
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qp writing the same kind of stuff 
london that he wrote about New 
wy this time he even has the cour- 
lis own callousness. Duly en- 
Îî quotation marks are poems 
sed from letters written by Eliz- 
„Hardwick after he left her. They 
d of hi pone been intended as literary 

„Ку: contrasting a woman's naked 
fil her man's fragile new happi- 
ts litle son's first steps ("Small 
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in ff Ie book's last poem demon- 
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Allthe money you'd spend to 
rent Somebody else's car in Europe 
could go toward owning 
your own Fiat in Europe 


When you stop to consider how much money it costs 
to rent a car for two or three weeks, it really makes a 
lot of Sense to put that money into owning a Fiat. 
Drive it around and when your vacation is over you'll 
have something wortwhile to take home with you 
Instead of just a rental receipt. 


TF) 1A] T 11 


overseas delivery 


Contact your local Fiat Branch or Dealer or our 
Fiat Overseas Delivery Centre 
328, Corso Giulio Cesare 10154 Turin (Italy) - Tel. 200933 


Please send me further information on Fiat tax free sales 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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ВА When safety 
ҮШ and interest 


magazine label 
here, list new 


address below, count 
and mail six to 


magazine label 
and name and 
address below. 


Airmail to: 

TIME Maga- eight weeks 

zine; Central before you Open a Standard 
Post Office, move. If you Deposit Account with 


Lombard North Central 


Box 88, Tokyo, are receiving and earn a good rate of 
Japan. duplicate interest with complete 
copies of safety for your capital. per annum 
TIME, please Your savings earn x | 


4 8496 interest per annum 
send both which is paid twice yearly without deduction of U.K. 
labels. Or if tax. Six months' notice of withdrawal is required but 
you have a £100 is available on demand during each calendar year. 

f bout Time Deposits. Sums of £5,000 4- placed for a 
question abou fixed period of 1 year can earn 9% fixed interest рег 
your subscrip- annum which is paid twice yearly without deduction 

tion, attach of U.K. tax. Attractive rates are also available for fixed 

label here and periods of 2, 3, 4 or 5 years. 1 

я Write now to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full 
clip this form details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 

to your letter. No. 306A 


Lombard 


(BLOCK LETTERS, please) 


ШТ North Central 
й 
"m cp — „С, „| саш Bankers 1 
Lombard North Central Limited is a member of the National ees 


Westminster Bank Group whose Capital and Reserves 
exceed £470,000,000, 

Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON W1A1EU, ENGLAND, TELEPHONE: 01-499 4111 
City Office: 31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3V ЭВО, 
ENGLAND. TELEPHONE: 01-6234111 
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Like the nearly 2,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who get divorced each year, Pot- 
ter then has to start over. He leaves 
Madison Avenue for a job teaching at 
a junior college in Boston. He also en- 
ters the desperate maze of the newly un- 
married. There are those lonely meals 
off the refrigerator shelf and, in Pot- 
ter’s case, so much booze that it seems 
increasingly unlikely he will show up 
for the next chapter. 

Of course, there are also the one- 
night stands, two-night stands, etc. One 
affair loses its bloom but turns into a 
spiky friendship that periodically takes 
the novel a little deeper into what it is 
like to search for dependable and com- 
fortable companionship. The search 
comes to its inevitable end with an old- 
fashioned Southern girl who is, beneath 
the honeyed exterior, as tough as pork 
rind. Potter is last seen as a retread 
bridegroom. 

Like so many journalists who have 
taken up popular-novel writing for a liv- 
ing, Wakefield seems content to strip- 
mine emotions while being careful not 
to scratch motivations too deeply. Per- 
haps intentionally, he has planted in 
his novel its own most accurate assess- 
ment. A film-writer friend of Potter's 
shows him a script and Potter remarks: 
“It wasn't anything that would knock 
you out, and had its share of cliché ideas 
and situations, but it wasn't all bad, 
either." 


OARS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
by JOHN FAIRFAX and SYLVIA COOK 
255 pages. Norton. $6.95. 


The lesson of this trip is that if God 
had really intended a young British ad- 
venturer and his nonswimming girl 
friend to row their way across the Pa- 
cific in a 42-ft. boat, he would have 
found a way to put oars on the human 
anatomy. For some reason, John Fair- 
fax and Sylvia Cook failed to take that 
divine negative hint, and for nearly 
twelve months in 1970-71 they pain- 
fully bobbed and stroked from San 
Francisco to Hayman Island, just off 
Australia, a journey of 8,000 miles. This 
is a spare but colorful account of their 
voyage and the strange interlocked lives 
they shared aboard the cramped Bri- 
tannia II (Fairfax crossed the Atlantic 
solo in No. Z). It is short on providing 
any serious rationale for the caper 
(from the inside of a small boat, after 
all, the Pacific is not merely there, it's 
sort of everywhere), probably because 
really there wasn't one. 

Fairfax and Cook, who amicably 
announce at book’s end that they plan 
to go separate ways in life, maintain that 
once afloat they were partners only in 


the seagoing sense. In truth, they seem" 


` far from natural thole mates, he a fear- 
“Jess blue-water Tarzan, she a slightly 
petrified British Jane, The result is lots 
of sitcom sparring (Fairfax: "Why don't 
you want to see a dead whale?"), which 
gets progressively less seaworthy after 
the tenth day out or so. 
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WOODCUT OF DONNER PARTY, CIRCA 1890 
The stomach had its reasons. 


THE UNGODLY: A NOVEL OF 

THE DONNER PARTY 

by RICHARD RHODES 

370 pages. Charterhouse. $8.95. 


Since childhood their preachers had 
warned them of fire and brimstone, but 
on the way to California in 1846, the pi- 
oneers known as the Donner Party 
found hell in the Sierra Nevada. Snow- 
bound from November to April near 
Truckee Lake, 34 men, women and chil- 
dren of the group of 79 died of cold 
and hunger. Many of the 45 survivors 
kept from starving by eating their dead. 

The story of the Donner Party has 
remained beyond the fringe of what has 
been called the anti-Western. There 
have been historical accounts of the 
tragedy and even a long narrative poem 
published in 1971. But neither history 
nor verse could quite convey the range 
of a tragedy whose elements are nearly 
classical in their simplicity. Instead of 
jealous gods, it was nature that stripped 
the last shreds of pride from the pio- 
neers and made them pay for survival 
by violating the most ancient taboo, 

. The real job in telling such a Story 
is to find a technique that will not 
interfere with the natural narrative. 
Richard Rhodes, a Kansas journalist- 
historian, has done this simply by cast- 
ing a historical novel in the form of a 
diary. Inslean, densely detailed prose, 
he records the progress of the wagon 
train across the Great Plains, the Salt 
Flats and the Continental Divide, Ar- 
-guments, fights, sharp bargaining fore- 
shadow the social breakdown to come 

_, Rhodes is unsparing in the grisly de- 
tail, though never ghoulish, But fiction- 
alizing history can often result in some 
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HAZARD 
by GERALD A, BROWNE 
319 pages. Arbor House $79 
` d 3. 


This. tid d 
thriller can ©, РАО. 
reliable conventions ОҢ Ору 
schedule at a suitably а тв 
clusion. The hero, Hance Oster А 
superhuman; а lazy prof Ё tag 
bler, he just happens to visioni 1 
call. His girl friend has ane tal m 
Keven. In addition to bein буз, \ 

2 & a moli Y 
a health-food nut, Keven i об; 
ESP. Hazard’s modest ambition b 
ly to kill four Arabs who ШШШ 
brother, but of course he sini 
into a balmy Arab plot to lay e» ii 
rael with nerve gas (“one mind 

Us 

drop anywhere on the skin Caused diy 
within 60 seconds”). During На» 
long course from Manhattan 0, 
Great Pyramid at Giza ("not as imp 
sive as he had imagined"), the r 
gets some London tips (try Duke 
tel) and the standard undigested g 
bets of research that pass for acha 
of pace in this kind of book (і teac 
the subject is deep-sea salvage). TH 
are also a couple of interludes in 
ing telepathy, restrained enouph р 
convincing, and some pandering i 
rael so aggressive it amounts lo » 
scension. Nothing in this book 152% ie 
as the ton-of-diamonds gimmick in] 
author's bestselling //  Harrovlic m 
Hazard succeeds by taking no di { 
with the formula. | 
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A quick check for 
your tire treads. | 
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Stick the head in the tire 
your tires should be 


Take a wooden match. | 
«ied. If the head shows, | 
Judes im о 
пон асе soon. Here's why. | Worn tires are 
»lngerous. Brakes stop the | wheels from turning 

itthat's not enough to stop the car. Friction between 
te ground and the tire treads does that. So if the 
| [tads aren't there, friction is reduced and skids 
m Ome longer, stopping becomes uncertain, and, 
it Pticularly in rainy weather, you may well lose total 
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„ır tol of the car. 
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| Worn tires are weakened tires. Don't wait for a 
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ме | Vout on the highway or worse to 4 
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e Atleast with porno books and 
î person has the option to either 
Imt, depending on his own taste or 
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Spring, Md. 
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Nettles Island or Camperland? 


Sir / What is the point of “ etting away” i 
we must carry all of our А 
us (0 insulate ourselves from а new envi- 
ronment [July 2]? Like the American tour- 
ists who asked the hotel clerk whether they 
were in the Paris or the Madrid Hilton, 
campers may soon be asking each other if 
this is Nettles Island or Camperland. 

CHRISTOPHER C. BAKER 

Boston 


Sir / Not for me the spartan existence ‘on 
lonely wilderness trails espoused by Philip 
Taubman. In the backwoods are the pierc- 
ing cacophony of songbirds, the harassment 
by vicious chipmunks and other wild beasts, 
the choking fumes of wildflowers, Give me 
the trailer camp with the solidity of con- 
crete beneath my feet, the rich aroma of 
half-burned gasoline, the reassuring hum of 
the flush toilet, the wall-to-wall people. Ah, 
the great outdoors! . 

GARY REINESS 

New York City 


A Cheaper Way 


Sir / Why does the U.S, spend billions of 
dollars to fight Communism in Southeast 
Asiaonly to completely about-face and sub- 
sidize wheat shipments to Russia [July 2]. 
Isn't this in effect helping to perpetuate 
Communism at its very hard-core source? 

Would it not be cheaper for us if the 
average Russian living under Communism 
could feel the pangs of hunger to the point 
that he would have the courage to stand up 
and face his government in an eyeball-to- 
eyeball confrontation? 

LAURA SMITH 

Birmingham 


Sir / Strictly in terms of what it will cost 
the American taxpayer, Russia looks bet- 
ter as an enemy than as a friend. Brezhnev 
came to Nixon now asa friend in need, and 
everyone knows that à friend in need is a 
friend to avoid. 

LES TUSUP ; 

Mill Valley, Calif. 


The Growing List 


1 fter listening to the Watergate testi- 
SA would like to add my name to the 
list of people “unfriendly to the Nixon 

dministration." 

2 RUTH M. WAGNER 
Wilmington, Del. 


f the 
ir / It would appear that the authors of 
Nos Administration's enemies list" ne- 
lected to add what I hope in the end v 
Бе their greatest enemy, e Constitution o 
e U.S. і 
h RICHARD б. LONG 
University City. Mo: 


i any young men like my- 
5 pere a apat len ise ve us 
drafted though we disagree E legal ; 
ity of the war. How PUSSY pauco e 
honorable discharg її the fa 


n in? As one wh 
o on TAT 
ed weel S rime Inc. À 


ld be m 


land even when I disagreed with them, I 
would like to register my vote for impeach- ~ 
ment of the President. 

ROBERT J. GIACOBBE 

Arlington, Mass. 


Sir / Your cover caption "Dean Talks" 
should have been “Dean Squeals.” 

ROBERT E. CASEY 

Cape Town, South Africa 


Sir / The revelation of the secret lists is 
shocking. This is a police-state operation. 
It is disgusting that the Administration is 
so paranoid that it considers anyone a trai- 
tor who disagrees with its political views. 
(MRS.) FAYE WALLACE 
Los Angeles 


Sir / Do 245 pages make John Dean the 
world's biggest tattletale? 

MELVIN P. KEISTER 

Lake Jackson, Texas 


Sir / In the end, the C.R.P. (Committee for 
the Re-Election of the President) turns out 
to have been a Committee for the Repu- 
diation of the President. 

D.J. BAKIBINGA 

Kampala, Uganda 


Sir/ Watergate may be a "cancer" of a 
scandal, but can you imagine the insecurity 
of the American people when Richard Nix- 
on really leaves the scene? 

Going by the Australian experience 
with Whitlam, the saddest story yet will be 
told if a McGovern hits the White House. 

The United States without Nixon will 
be like Gilbey's Gin without the bottle, 

STEVEN SCOUTAS 

Sydney 


Whitlam's Choice 


Sir / The recent public opinion polls indi- 
cate that the Australian electorate's honey- 
moon with the Labor Government is over 

- [June 25]. That does not, however, indicate 
that a divorce is imminent. 

Labor has its problems—e.g., naive 
Cabinet Ministers—but the opposition par- 
ties are in such disarray, so lacking in lead- 
ership, unity and initiative, that they are un- 
able to make any substantial impression on 
the electorate. Not until the anti-Labor par- ` 
ties find a leader of the caliber of Gough 
Whitlam will they really be a credible al- 
ternative government. A glance at the op- 

osition suggests that Whitlam will choose 
Bs own retirement date. 
B.J. SHEEHAN 
Canberra 


That Bill for San Clemente 


Sir / I realize that $703,367 is a lot of mon- 
ey, and I have lost much faith in President 
Nixon, but any person willing to accept the 
responsibilities of a President of the U.S. 
merits much more than we give him. 
BERNARD G. RUDER 
Columbus 


Sir / Withallthe public moneysspenttoim- | 
prove the President's San Clemente home, 
I hope there is ample closet space for Pat's _ 
“respectable Republican cloth coat." - 4 
RAYMOND A. MCKEIGHAN 
Southold. N.Y. ; 


Sir / I feel the San Clemente rope ty ol 
to be turned over to the public, with 
sonable compensation to Mr. Nixor 
private investment, subsequent ti 

ure as President. This nation, sp 
graphically and cult 

a Western White Ho 
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that section feel a closeness to the Federal 
Government. However. for Mr. Nixon to 
retain the premises following his presidency 
would seem, at best, unethical. 

ELIZABETH STORCH 

Lockwood, N.Y. 


Brand New Plane 


Sir / Your article “The U.S. Goes to Mar- 
zt" [June 18] discusses the export sales of 
баг E-5E IFA. You accurately point out 
that a number of Latin American nations 
are interested in the airplane to mect their 
air defense needs. However, а remark at- 
tributed to an unidentified air force officer 
of another country incorrectly describes the 
F-SE as "surplus remodeled equipment." 

The F-5E is a brand new airplane, just 
beginning to come off the production line. 
The first production models are being de- 
livered to the U.S. Air Force and deliveries 
will soon begin to the other countries that 
have selected the airplane in competition 
with those of other nations. 

W.E. GASICH 

Vice President and General Manager 

Aircraft Division, Northrop Corp. 

Hawthorne, Calif. 


Unsuspecting Chickens 


Sir / Your story. on Nashville's Southwest- 
ern Co. Bible peddlers [June 25] brings to 
mind my experience a dozen years ago with 
that parasitic pyramid. As a young colle- 
gian, I went out to spread the word and 
make a buck. After four days of success- 
fully manipulating farm folk, I happened 
by a chicken slaughterhouse. Touring the 

lace, I watched a man who sat all day do- 
ing nothing for his wages but slitting the 


throats of unsuspecting chickens. The ү 
bolism did not miss its mark. On the fifth 
day I checked in my sample case and head- 
ed home. 

DENNIS Н. PHILLIPS 

North Ryde. Australia 


Sir / Congratulations on an excellent article 
on Gospel Vendor Spencer Hays and the 
Southwestern Co. Having spent five sum- 
mers knocking on doors, 85 to 90 hours per 
week in five different states, I can look back 
and say truthfully this was one of the most 
valuable experiences in my life. There is 
nothing like the experience of meeting 
America face to face. 

J. PATRICK MICHAELS JR. 

New York City 


Talented Turncoat 


Sir / Instead of prattling her sour grapes to 
TIME [July 2], Carrie Nye should have been 
struck speechless contemplating her affect- 
ed performance in Divorce His/Divorce 
Hers. Mr. and Mrs. Burton deserve to get 
roaring drunk recalling their idiocy in hir- 
ing this turncoat talent. 

JOHN CARLYLE 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Please thank Actress Carrie Nye for 
providing a most enjoyable fit of hysterics. 
That gal is in the wrong profession. 

MRS. JAMES 0. MCCOWN 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


The Ex-Monarch 


Sir/I wish to congratulate you for the 
really beautiful and moving family picture 
[June 18] of the ex-monarch of Greece. 
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Advice from a Farmer 


Sir / I appreciate Time ; 
advise the staff to buy рабап and Woy 
and maybe beef wanted fae eggs, 
New Year's. Maybe you had beat al 
tra bacon because eggs wor’ etter buy 
by then. Ort be toog 
As long as pric ili 
300-head, hog-finishing home vi uD, 
to stay empty regardless of wis ont 
to feed prices. I believe ina йз u i 
system rather than a huge bure; ME 
trol by a corrupt Administration ы 
needed George Meany's support Wel 
also advise you to fill storage space vilia 
ar, cocoa, tires and so forth each tins 
port embargoes are put on. Signed, a | 
Nixon supporter, twice over. "d 
CLARENCE HUYGENS 
Hospers, Iowa 
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HALF 1HE WORLD, AND MORE, 
SINGAPORE AIRLINES FLIES TIME. 


With more than 400 flights in and out 
of Singapore every week, SIA is South 
East Asia's fastest growing ‘international 
carrier. Its regular schedule covers 25 
cities in 20 countries.. from Europe to 
Australia, Colombo to Manila, Tokyo 
to Jakarta. 

It's only natural, then, that SIA should 
turn to TIME for comprehensive coverage 
of its continually expanding international 
markets. What other publication can offer 
10 editions with entry into Europe and 
eight editions covering Japan? Small 
wonder that the airline's advertising 


1 investment in TIME has tripled in only 
CER four years. : 
iter by | . , Wherever SIA's Boeings fly, there are 
be КАА ) international editions of TIME reaching 
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EN summer, in the week that followed the break-in at Watergate, 
nly four TIME readers wrote to the editors to express their views. 
One of those four was prophetic: “The suspicious burglary at Dem- 
Ocratic Party headquarters ... is a clear warning for all those who 
have been sitting pathetically on the sidelines to get concerned about 
the political future of our nation in this election year.” 

А But the big political story that summer was the Democratic nom- 
ination of George McGovern for President, and then came the con- 
troversy over his running mate, Senator Thomas Eagleton. Water- 
gate submerged into the murk like another Loch Ness monster. TIME 
letter writers consistently took a more critical view of President 
Nixon than did the voters as a whole. As of Election Day, TIME’s 
mail ran roughly 4 to 1 against Nixon, compared with his 60.7% ma- 


jority of the popular vote. 


The real flood began after our April 30 cover story on Wa- 


tergate. One of the 393 Watergate 
letters we received that week said: 
"As one who voted for Nixon in 
November, and looks back on it 
now with dismay, it is encouraging 
to see some public demand for the 
resolution of Watergate.” But a 
number of readers still thought the 
press was exaggerating. Said one: 
“A few Republicans spy on a few 
Democrats and you write and 
preach and fume about it as if it 
were the worst scandal in history.” 
A lively debate had begun, and 
it has continued ever since at the 
rate of about 500 letters a week. 
To date, we have received more 
than 6,000 letters about Watergate. 
More than half of them have crit- 
icized Nixon in terms ranging from 
“Unfortunate” to “He should be 
committed,” while about one-fifth 


have supported the President. Roughly 15% claim the press and/or 
TIME are prejudiced against Nixon. And some readers just throw up 
their hands in despair over the whole mess. “Is there no other news 


in the world?” one of them asked. 


Every letter we get (an average of 1,200 per week) goes to Ma- 
ria Luisa Cisneros and her staff of nine, who answer the mail, an- 
alyze trends and distribute excerpts of the most interesting letters 
among TIME's staff. Isabel Kouri, a letters correspondent since 1960, 
answers mail critical of our Watergate coverage. “A striking num- 
ber of readers are worrying about the image of the presidency it- 
self,” she says. Last week she wrote to one such reader: “It seems to 
us that in the long run, competent, thorough, honest and aggressive 
news reporting is the servant of the national interest, even though in 
some cases it may be momentarily embarrassing to the Govern- ~- 


ment.” To which, amen. 
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Pan Am lands here. A few 
steps and a short escalator 
ride takes you to immi- 
gration control and your 
baggage. 
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„ Watergate critics say 
Nixon, they have usu- 
eing to concede his mas- 
gn W! lations. But these days 
“ог п I€ 47. : 
rele beginning to doubt Nix- 
Eo. en in foreign affairs—at 
ipm VA е Nixon and Hen- 
[О call for a bold New At- 
| Г a host of anxieties about 
{ "mentions plague Europeans. 
a TO particularly troubled by 
“chummy atmosphere between 
Fa chum : , 
Vic and the Soviet Union. At the 
[гс on Security апа Coopera- 
Europe, held in Helsinki and at- 
|, 35 Foreign Ministers (TIME, 
[е Europeans openly voiced 
suspicions that Nixon may have 
yoo many concessions to Soviet 
Leonid Brezhnev. They suspect- 
‘Nixon gave in to the Russians 
ih issues as mutual—but not nec- 
j balanced—troop withdrawals 
Jiclear de-escalation. 
рса of how widespread are Eu- 
fa suspicions was а proposal 
by Rumania's President Nicolae 
шїп May that lesser countries 
$ù sides might have to band to- 
0 avoid becoming the hapless 
[ойе two superpowers. Though 
ža struck Italians as overly sus- 
5 ten, TIME Correspondent Jor- 
ШО now reports that “since 
mit and Helsinki there seems 
А wave, or at least a sizable 
лае misgivings among 
NS too,” 


| ste. West Germany fears 
| ie Nixon-Brezhnev Agree- 
T Prevention of Nuclear War, 
б 9r urgent bilateral consul- 
{ыру Vent of the risk of nu- 
| uj; , Provides. for only sub- 
[бл ү America’s European 
Гео or Willy Brandt got a 
{ът * agreement when he re- 
ore than a vaguely worded 

M AD only 48 hours before 
Tr Was signed. From Bonn, 
qe ndent Bruce Nelan re- 

© reaction to the nuclear 
aS a collective gasp in 

- Almost everyone be- 

' ба| aulle is now vindicated 


tion to defend Europe 


“ying whether the French 
Re eager to put Paris 
tani erlin. At any rate Eu- 
cle a US to have assurances 
^T Umbrella. It was part- 
anxiety that Washington 
Foreign Minister 

ston last week 


the U.S. would not risk ` 
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lope’ Look at the US. 


for hastily arranged talks with Nixon 
and Kissinger. Scheel presumably re- 
emphasized German fears that the 
Nixon-Brezhnev agreement robs NATO 
of nuclear credibility and opens the 
door to Soviet blackmail. 

Less ostensibly perturbed about 
America's motives, British officials 
nonetheless have their own fears. They 
are especially disappointed with Wash- 


at work in the U.S.Soviet détente 
—something along the lines that Mos- 
cow would overlook Watergate if Wash- 
ington forgave Prague." Says Critic 
George Steiner: “There is an absolute 
conviction that to overcome his terri- 
ble weakness Mr. Nixon sold everything 
to Brezhnev. It would never have hap- 
pened in a confident White House." Or, 
as one British official told the New York 
Times's Anthony Lewis: “The contempt 
the Nixon Administration has shown 
for its own society inevitably raises 
questions about its attitude in foreign 
relations.” : 

As seen from Washington, the Eu- 


CUMMINGS—LONDON DAILY EXPRESS 


"ls Russia about to become the 52nd State of America, or Mr. Nixon to become 
Vice President of Russia after he's fired from the White House?" 


ington's failure to demand more con- 
cessions from the Russians. TIME Lon- 
don Correspondent William McWhirter 
reports that while British officials have 
been pleased with the frankness of U.S. 
briefings about the Nixon-Brezhney 
talks, “they remain Cynical, suspicious 
and disenchanted about the haste with 
which the U.S. traded away its own le- 
уегаре over Soviet policy. It seems to 
the British that the Communists now 
have a short-term license to ruthlessly 
consolidate power within their own bloc 
-without fear of U.S. interference, 

Ап example cited by the British of 
America’s permissive attitude toward 
the Soviets was the performance of Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers at the 
Helsinki conference. Britons tartly note 
that Rogers made scant mention of the 
need for freer movement of people, 
they disparagingly compare his pue ге; 
marks to the tough stand taken by Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Sir Alec poor 
las-Home. S if," reports 

H “ е itis 


| see a crude trade 


ropean attitude is irritating for three 
main reasons: 

» Excessive suspicion. For Europe- 
ans, who see themselves caught between 
two superpowers, it takes only a little 
imagination to invent innumerable di- 
abolical theories to explain every Amer- 
ican action, no matter how straightfor- 
ward or innocent. 

> Inconsistency. Only а few years 
ago, France's General de Gaulle was 
still breaking the ice for the West in 
Moscow. Now that the thaw is on, Eu- 
ropeans have performed a complete 
turnabout. Where they once damned the 
U.S. for risking war because of its col 
war policy, they now go out of thi 
way to pick apart Washington’s moti 
for seeking a détente. Complaints abc 
allowing Moscow to consolidate its 
on Eastern Europe are partly unre 
istic: it has been evident for years th 
very little—short of war be 
to dislodge that hold, Ё 

> Inability to ur 
tions complain that 
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ed separately and as lesser powers by 
the U.S. But they have failed to get to- 
gether in a united Western Europe 
grouping that might deal on more near- 
ly equal terms with the superpowers and 
maintain its own united nuclear force. 

Mutual irritation aside, there are 
some genuine conflicts between the U.S. 
and its Europeanallies, foremost among 
them the instability of the dollar (see 
Economy & Business) and the pres- 
ence of 313,000 U.S. troops on the Con- 
tinent. International Affairs Expert Mi- 
chel Tatu of Le Monde recently wrote 
that U.S. insistence on Europe's increas- 
ing its financial support for U.S. troops 
stationed in Europe “makes the G.Ls 
in West Germany look even more like 
Europe's mercenaries, which is insulting 
to the dignity of both parties.” Why 
should Europe not say to the U.S. Pres- 
ident: “Admit that your troops are not 
in Europe out of love but because you 
have vital interests here.’ The U.S. 
could then fix a time limit for withdraw- 
al gradual enough to enable Europe to 
take up the slack. 

Henry Kissinger wants to link fu- 
ture negotiations about the U.S. mili- 
tary presence in Europe to trade con- 
cessions. But in the current atmosphere 
of waning confidence, Europeans are 
increasingly resisting, suspicious and 
overly sensitive to the slightest nudging 
by Washington. TIME Correspondent 
David Tinnin reports that Kissinger's 
unkindest critics have already begun to 
claim that he is determined to keep 
Western Europe “in line” in much the 
same highhanded way that Brezhnev 
keeps his despotic hold on the East. 
Though this is clearly exaggerated, it 
nonetheless represents a foreboding el- 
ement in Europe’s new view of Wash- 
ington. If allowed to harden, such: at- 
titudes could make “the year of 
Europe” a fiasco. 
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BERLIN 


Anger at the Wall 


East and West may talk of détente, 
but along the Berlin Wall the dominant 
sound is still the staccato of the ma- 
chine gun. Almost every night the 
"Grepos, East Germany's infamous 
border police, turn on their searchlights 
and open up at a fugitive real or imag- 
ined, who they think is trying to cross 
into the West. 

When the Grepos began firing long, 
sustained bursts last week, several hun- 
dred residents of the French sector 
rushed to their windows and balconies 
to watch the tragic drama below. On 
the death strip, which at night is always 
illuminated with high-intensity flood- 
lights, three people were running for 
their lives. One was cut down, and the 
other two were captured before they 
could get to the Wall. АП three were 
hauled roughly away. 

Angered by the brutal scene, sev- 
eral residents ran onto the soccer field 
separating the buildings from the Wall. 
Some started tearing out concrete slabs 
with their bare hands. Others joined 
them, and soon some 300 men, women 
and children were at the Wall, scream- 
ing their frustration and anger at the 
hated Grepos. A hole six feet wide was 
ripped out of the barrier, and several 
young men prepared to assault the oth- 
er side. Their impotence was quickly 
made clear, however, by an East Ger- 
man soldier, who pointedly reloaded his 
submachine gun and aimed it at their 
faces. Scattered shouts of “murderers,” 
“criminals” and "swine" changed to a 
rhythmic chant of rage and frustration. 
Eventually West Berlin police arrived 
and told the crowd to go back to bed. 
“Ah, they were great, these Berlin- 
ers, just great,” exclaimed a French 
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ably undamaged—but only for a few 
seconds. Deadly fumes from the plane's 
synthetic interior probably killed most. 
Fire, so intense that it melted the roof 
of the plane, took care of the rest. In 
all, 122 of the 134 people aboard died, 
most of them Brazilians. Among the vic- 
tims were Filinto Muller, president of 
the Brazilian Senate and head of the rul- 
ing party, and two popular musicians, 
Agostinho dos Santos and José Iglesias. 
Only those in the cockpit and the first 
few rows of seats were spared. Of the 
twelve survivors, eleven were crew 
members who were stationed at the 


used only "escort agencies" advertised 
in the London papers, dealt with the 
girls under an assumed name and nev- 
er "spoke to them of anything remote- 
ly related to his work" as a minister. 
Moreover, said Diplock, with a fine le- 
gal eye for delicate distinctions, Jelli- 
coe took the prostitutes home to the 
privacy of his own bedroom. “Не en- 
tertained them to a meal,yand any sex- 
ual intercourse took place late in the 
evening and at his own flat and never 
SEE As for Lord Lambton, that 
was a more serious case. According to 
Diplock, Lambton indiscreetly and un- 
wisely paid for his whoring with checks 
signed in his own name and went open- 
ly to a prostitute's apartment, where he 
was filmed “naked on a bed with Nor- 
ma Levy and another girl, both also 
naked." Worse yet, Lambton combined 
pot with his popsies. Marijuana or can- 
nabis—for those readers of the report 
who might never have heard of it wis 
described as “a soft drug which pro це, 
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front of the plane; unlike the passen- 
gers, some of them apparently had pro- 
tective smoke masks. Six other crew 
members died. 

Stunned, Captain Gilberto da Sil- 
va gave a rescuer his tie. "I won't need 
this," he said. "I am going to die." He 
was wrong—though he was seriously 
injured—and authorities at week's end 
were anxiously awaiting his report. Ear- 
ly speculation was that the fire had start- 
ed in the rear toilet section of the air- 
craft, possibly from a short circuit. If 
the pilot could have kept the plane air- 
borne for only 90 seconds more, said 
Orly officials, their fire equipment might 
have quickly doused the flames and 
saved many lives. 


lock added that there was "photograph- 
ic evidence," involving Lambton, "of 
sexual practices which deviated from 
the normal." 

Not that there is much wrong with 
normal sex, Diplock ruled magisterially, 
even for men in high places. “If all that 
is involved is ordinary sexual inter- 
course with prostitutes, this is no crim; 
inal offense." The security risk seemed 
relatively minor. Declared Diplock: 
"Such indiscretions are more likely to 
occur in the kind of conversation that 
takes place at cocktail parties or around 
a dinner table than in what might be 
said to a prostitute in bed." In Lamb- 
ton's case, whatever security risk there 
was existed not so much in bed but be- 
hind the walls, where cameras and tape 
machines were recording instant histo- 
ry. Here was the danger that blackmail 
material might find its way into the 
hands of foreign intelligence agents. 

Diplock's lesson, then, is clear to any 
government official who might wish to 
savor the sexual charms of a profession-^ 
al: if she (or he) asks, “Your place or 
mine?" the proper reply is "ine" 
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* ARGENTINA 


The ominous rumors had been circu- 
i lating throughout Argentina: President 
= Héctor Campora and his Cabinet would 
| resign, and former Dictator Juan Peron 
would be in position to assume the pres- 
idency. At precisely 10:30 a.m. last Fri- 
day, the rumors became reality. Cámpo- 
ra appeared on nationwide television 
and radio to announce "the mandate 
which General Perón gave us, we now 
return to him, because he is the leader 
of this great national, popular, Chris- 
tian and revolutionary movement, 
Thus history in troubled Argentina 
came full circle. Less than a month af- 
ter his return from 18 years of enforced 
exile abroad, the way had been prepared 
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for Juan Domingo Perón officially to 
take total command in Argentina. 
There were a few hitches, such as a 
new presidential election, which since 
Cámpora has resigned, must be called 
within 30 days. The interim President 
will be a Peronist, Raül Lastiri, head of 
the Chamber of Deputies. But there is 
little doubt that Perón will be elected 
the new President, The Justicialist Lib- 
eration Front delivered 49.6% of the 
vote for Cámpora, Perón's hand-picked 
candidate in the March presidential 
elections. With Perón as the candidate, 
the Justicialists will certainly increase 
their margin of victory. 
Cámpora fell from power after only 
50 days in office, at least in part be- 
cause of his inability to control Argen- 
tina's spiraling urban violence. Cámpo- 
га Һай promised conditional amnesty to 
political prisoners, many of whom were 
confessed terrorists. He also heeded 
tlemands that all prisoners not only 
be granted amnesty but also be given 
full pardons. About 500 prisoners from 


AND WITH CÁMPORA 
Kidnapings, shootings and political schisms forced a resignation. 


` Peron Resumes Command 


ten prisons were subsequently released. 


Soon Cámpora's weakness returned 


to haunt him; Argentina’s plague of kid- 
napings rose, as did the amount of ran- 
som demanded. An even worse blow 
came last month when a bloody shoot- 
out between left- and right-wing Peron- 
ist factions left 34 dead and 342 wound- 
ed, ruining what was to have been a 
triumphant homecoming for Peron 


(TIME, July 2). 


The mounting disaffection with the 


Campora government came to a head 
last week. Shouting “Power to Perón! 

Peronist workers threatened to paralyze 
the nation with a general strike unless 
Cámpora and his Cabinet quit forth- 
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with. Peronist congressmen likewise 
agitated for Campora’s ouster, as did 
moderate party members within the 
Justicialist movement. The only major 
opposition to Perón came from left- 
wing Peronist youth, who feared that a 
sudden change of heads of government 
would signal a shift to the right and thus 
scuttle their chance of turning Argen- 
tina toward Marxism. They denounced 
the “right-wing coup” and briefly oc- 
cupied three colleges at Buenos Aires 
University. 

The one force from which Perón 
could have expected the most trouble 
—the military—was quiet. The reason 
was some adroit maneuvering by the 
canny ex-dictator. Through Cámpora, 
Perón had forced into retirement nine 
anti-Peronist generals, including former 
President Alejandro Lanusse. Then 
Perón embraced the three new chiefs 
of the armed forces, receiving from 
them a pledge not to interfere with his 
running of the country in return for his 
pledge to rule within the constitution. 
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Bloodbath in Burundi 
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man told me. “I honestly cannot see any 
end to the killing. I only thank God that 
they are leaving the whites out of it.” 
Elsewhere, the Tutsis and Hutus seem to 
be living together without trouble—at 
least for the moment—sharing the same 
hills and villages. But calm will prevail 
only as long as there is no effort to 
change the ages-old system of ubuhake 
(literally meaning servitude), under 
which the herd-keeping Tutsis lease 
their cattle to Hutu farmers for food 
and pledges of vassalage. 

Burundi’s handsome Tutsi Presi- 
dent Colonel Michel Micombero, 33, 
who came to power seven years ago by 
ousting the decadent royal clan, denies 
any intent to exterminate the Hutus. He 
likes to point out that many of them be- 
long to his Uprona Party, and claims 
that much of the killing has resulted 
from invasion attempts by Hutus liv- 
ing in exile in Tanzania. Seated in the 
summer house of his lakeside palace 
while two crested cranes paced back 
and forth in a nearby cage; Micombero 
explained: "Just as in the U.S. and most 
other countries, it is the political ma- 
jority that rules rather than an ethnic 
majority.” Throughout the entire inter- 
view he did not use the words Tutsi or 
Hutu once, apparently in an attempt to 
emphasize his determination to eradi- 
cate tribal distinctions. “It is true that 
many have died in Burundi,” he said. 
“My own people started the terrible 
troubles of last year, but they were 
stirred by outsiders. This year there is 
internal peace, broken only by external 
attacks.” With emotion Micombero 
added: “I am trying tO consolidate the 
unity of my country, and would like to 
see our brothers outside our borders re- 
turn and settle down to à guaranteed 
peace." To restrain excesses he has heli- 
coptered to the South several times in 
recent weeks. But the bloodshed is 
bound to continue until his fellow Tut- 
sis once more feel unchallenged in their 


dominant role in Burundi, 
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UGEES & THEIR CHILDREN RESTING IN A FIELD IN ZAÍRE'S KIVU PROVINCE AFTER ESCAPING TUTSI REPRISALS IN BURUNDI 


PAKISTAN 


Time for Forgiveness 


Since the end of the Indo-Pakistani 
war a year and a half ago, the coun- 
tries of the subcontinent have been 
locked in a frosty stalemate of mutual 
recriminations. Caught in the diplomat- 
ic freeze are hundreds of thousands of 
refugees and prisoners of war. Pakistani 
President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto last week 
moved decisively to thaw relations: 

In an emotional post-midnight ses- 
sion of the National Assembly, Bhutto 
argued that it was time for "mutual for- 
giveness and understanding" to govern 
relations between Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh, formerly Pakistan's eastern wing. 
“We want to meet one another; we want 
to embrace one another; we want to 
shed tears over one another, over what 
has happened in the past,” he declared. 
The Assembly overwhelmingly passed 
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PRESIDENT BHUTTO шы M 
“We want to embrace one another.” 
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a resolution authorizing recognition O 
ү Bangladesh as an independent country. 

Bhutto said that he would not use 
the authority immediately, but it obvi- 
ously paves the way for a compromise 
by the subcontinent’s three antagonists. 
Bangladesh wants recognition 1n order 
to obtain United Nations membership 
this fall. Pakistan is anxious for the re- 
patriation of its 90,000 prisoners of war 
still in India—and India is almost as 
anxious to get rid of them. 

It was agreed last week that the re- 
patriation of prisoners will be discussed 
by Pakistan and India in high-level talks 
next week. At the same time, the fate 
of some 200,000 Bengalis who have 
been held hostage in Pakistan since the 
war and want to return to Bangladesh 
will be negotiated along with the dis- 
position of about 250,000 Biharis in 
Bangladesh who want to go to Pakistan. 
Bhutto told TIME that Dacca’s inten- 
tion to try 195 P.O.W.s was still “the 
main hurdle” to successful negotiations. 

He backed down, however, on his 
earlier refusal to allow the Biharis to 
be repatriated to Pakistan. "There's no 
problem of repatriation of Bengalis 
from here,” he said. “And there’s no 
problem to negotiate the future of the 
unfortunate [Biharis] who are now 
known by the generic name of non-Ben- 
galis. But we cannot open the flood- 
gates: and say send as many as you 
want." Matching Bhutto's softening po- 
sitions, India released 438 P.O.W.s on 
medical grounds and Pakistan freed 
479 Bengalis. 

On the eve of what was to have 
been a six-day state visit to the U.S. 
this week (now postponed until Sep- 
tember because of President Nixon's 
illness), the American-educated Pak- 
istani President, 45, discussed the trou- 
bled subcontinent with TIME Corre- 
spondent William Stewart at the 
presidential mountaintop retreat at 
Murree in the hills above Rawalpindi. 
"As Bhutto walked in, smiling, con- 
fident and modishly dressed in a blue 
striped suit with a figured tie, his per- 
sonal gunman quietly withdrew," ca- 
bled Stewart. "During the next hour 
and a half, he displayed all the ani- 
matíon, emotion and sly intelligence 
that has baffled India's leaders since 
he became President of Pakistan. Lat- 
ег we were joined by his wife and 

three of his four children, including a 
son who is home for the summer from 
Harvard and a daughter who just grad- 
uated cum laude from Radcliffe. Both 
majored in government." 

Some points from the interview: 

On Pakistan since the war: “We 
have all the problems that plague an 
underdeveloped country. We've been 
broken in half, butby the end of the dec- 
ade we hope with hard work and ef- 
fort we can again show that this is 
really the most prosperous part of the 
subcontinent. Labor and education re- 
forms nave been far-reaching, land re- 

forms have been good, but I would 
have taken the knife much deeper had 
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1 inherited normal or relatively 
normal conditions." 

On the Bengalis held in Pak- 
istan: "They get newspapers, they 
get the radio, they get books, and 
they get allowances. But I am sor- 
ry to say that they have been seg- 
regated. I use the word sorry sin- 
cerely. ] didn't like to do it, but 
[Bangladesh Prime Minister] Mu-  ; 
jibur Rahman's chauvinistic pol- ! 
icies drove me to this painful 
decision." 

On relations with India: “I’m 
not obsessed with some kind of ha- 
tred for them. On the contrary, as 
I said to Mrs. Gandhi at the Simla 
conference last summer, ours is a 
thousand-year-old conflict between 
the Hindus and the Moslems, now 
personified in the state of India and 
the state of Pakistan. And I told her it 
would be such a great achievement, 
greater than all of the détentes that are 
being arrived at in the West, if we could 
now find a modus vivendi." 

On the U.S.-China rapproche- 

ment: "I have had umpteen discussions 
with Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai and 
have always told them about the ne- 
cessity of relations with the U.S. ‘Look,’ 
I said, ‘the waters wash both your shores 
and you must enter into a dialogue.’ " 
i On relations with the U.S.: 
“We've had a long, traditional, histor- 
ical friendship with the U.S. There was 
a bad period. You had some obsession 
about China. Now so many. fundamen- 
tal things have taken place between the 
great powers. [When I visit Washington] 
I am not going to beg for food. I’m go- 
ing to discuss our relationship in its to- 
tality. 1 want to hear America's. views 
on our mutual obligations, on the sub- 
continent and the Indian Ocean, the 
Persian Gulf and the Middle East. We 
are not One of those countries that are 
ashamed of their relations with you. We 
are proud of ours and would like to fur- 
ther consolidate them.” 
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LIBYA’S LEADER ADDRESSING EGYPTIAN WOMEN ON THEIR "BIOLOGICAL DEFECTS" 
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defects, Mr. President!” came the out- 
CUN reply. “All right then,” responded 
s i afi, nobody can complain if we 
ask pregnant women to make parachute 
jumps. That Sexist sentiment hardly 
endeared him to the women. To make 
matters worse, à number of Libyan 
Women whom Gaddafi had flown in to 
reassure their Egyptian sisters about the 
Joys of subservience instead pleaded 
with the Egyptians to help them change 
their status in Libya 
_ Beyond the question of women’s 
rights, Egyptians generally have good 
reason to be wary. The rambunctious 
Gaddafi's public scorn for Saudi Ara- 
bia, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria could 
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save them. Commander in Chief Sos- 
thene Fernandez pledges: *We will con- 
tinue the fight until the North Vietnam- 
ese Communists leave our territory.” 
Asked what will happen after the U.S. 
bombing is stopped, he says: “If the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong 
are still here, I will ask the U.S. to con- 
tinue the air support.” How is the war 
going? “It gets worse and worse,” a col- 
onel replies. "Some units are not fight- 


à 


va 


jeopardize Egypt's international quest , 
for diplomatic and financial support. So, 
too, could his impulsiveness. In Febru- 
ary, Cairo had to dissuade him from 
sending Mirage bombers to Tel Aviv 
to avenge Israel’s shooting down of the 
Libyan airliner. 

The merger idea will be put to the 
final test Sept. 1, when both countries 
will vote on it. At the moment, chances 
for the full merger that Gaddafi desires 
do not look promising. Wrote Moham- 
med Hassanein Heikal, editor of Cai- 
ro's influential Al Ahram and one of 
the few prominent proponents of merg- 
ег: “I told a very sad Gaddafi not to 
despair, but to cling to his paradise.” 


Cambodians can hold out until then.” 

Still, it is a mistake to talk about an 
iron ring around Phnom-Penh. Convoys 
with food and fuel continue to make it 
into the city. Shops have fewer wares, 
but the market in gold and jewelry 
is vigorous because Cambodians are 
hoarding against disaster. The US. dol- 
lar, shaky elsewhere, is stronger here 
than ever before also because of hoard- 
ing. Phnom-Penh is calm and placid, 
though the constant U.S. bombing reg- 
ularly shakes the city. “We don’t have 
a word for crisis in our language,” says 
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CAMBODIAN SOLDIER & CHILD IN WRECKAGE OF VILLAGE 20 MILES FROM PHNOM-PENH 


just the soldiers; it’s the of 

о” He still believes in the 
Fee cca “If things slowly and slow- 
ly get worse, the U.S. Congress will not 
close its eyes. The Americans will help 
us. If Cambodia falls, the Americans 
will lose face, not the Cambodians. 

So deep is the conviction that Amer- 
ican planes will continue bombing, ae 
cording to one foreign diploma at 
the Cambodian chiefs of staff have done 
little to plan their strategy for tho ine 
after the bombing stops. In the ip , 
matic community, there was a wi dely 
heard, half-serious diment be 

uestion now is not what wi a appa 
after the Americans stop on ng 
Aug. 15. The question is whether t 
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ing. It's not 


a Khmer businessman. “We just take 
things easy. It will work out, I’m sure.” 

Is an all-out attack on Phnom-Penh 
expected? It is possible, but unlikely. In- 
surgent troops are more likely to con- 
tinue grinding down Lon Nol’s forces 
bit by bit. Nor do negotiations seem a 
likely prospect to bring a quick cease- 
fire. If the insurgents continue to push 
ahead at the present rate, they scarcely 
need to negotiate. It makes more sense 
for them to wait it out; some things can 
only get better for the insurgents after 
the bombing ends. р 

As I leave, а friend's words stay with 
me. "It's a war they didn't want in the 
first place. It's not Biafra yet, but it’s 
nearly that sad. It’s şo sad, really so sad.” 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The New P.O.W.s 


Certain American impulses, it may 
be comforting to know, are flourishing 
in the midst of the Watergate malaise. 
The entrepreneurial spirit, for example. 
Three Chicago businessmen are now 
marketing engraved Watergate brace- 
lets modeled after the P.O.W. bracelets 
so many Americans wore before the 
prisoners’ release from Communist 
jails. The current P.O:W.—meaning 
“Prisoners of Watergate"— bracelets 
carry the names of former presidential 
advisers and the dates they were indict- 
ed or resigned. So far, there are four 
choices: John N. Mitchell (5-10-73), 
John W. Dean III (4-30-73), H.R. (Bob) 
Haldeman (4-30-73) and John D. Ehr- 
lichman (4-30-73). 

Selling for $3.95, the bracelets sup- 
posedly have an all-purpose message. 
“You can wear the bracelet until the 


man is either indicted, convicted, par- 
` 


CHICAGOANS’ WATERGATE BRACELETS 


aH (nM under welfare, Medicaid 


doned or paroled, depending on your 
point of view," says Louis Lerner, one 
of the three entrepreneurs. "What we're 
really hoping for is that on Jan. 19, 
1977, Nixon gives them all a presiden- 
tial pardon, so that all the wearers can 
take off their bracelets and throw them 
in one loud crash on the marble floors 
of America. Or they can send them back 
for recycling for the next scandal." 


Massachusetts Refuses 


Once, the FBI's centralized criminal 
files seemed а gangbuster's marvel: a 
mere call to the computer in Washing- 
ton could bring an instant rundown on 
a suspected Sacramento bank robber. 
Today Americans are more sensitive to 
the sinister uses of such rich stores of in- 
formation. Massachusetts, for example, 
has gone to extraordinary lengths to en- 
sure that its own statewide criminal- 
data system contains safeguards. Access 
to the files is carefully limited by law, 
and any citizen has the right to exam- 
ine and correct any entry under his 
name. One crucial point: in Massachu- 
setts arrests are not listed unless they 
have resulted in a conviction. 

Such ‘fastidiousness has gotten the 

state in trouble with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under the leadership of lib- 
eral Governor Francis W. Sargent, the 
Bay State has refused to become part 
of the FBI’s National Crime Information 
Center, partly on the ground that the 
FBI records arrests as well as convictions 
—a man could be in the criminal file 
even if he was innocent. In a letter to 
his second cousin, U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Elliot Richardson, Sargent took a 
swipe at Watergate (“To be frank, re- 
cent revelations concerning top govern- 
ment employees do not inspire confi- 
dence”), and explained that Massachu- 
setts would join the national file system 
only when it provides better guarantees 
of individual rights. * 
. That attention to the Constitution 
is costing Massachusetts millions of dol- 
lars; federal agencies insist that if they 
cannot check on possible security risks 
connected with federal programs, they 
cannot send the state money that is due 
it under these programs. 


Тһе Rewards of Poverty _ 


A congressional subcommittee 1а- 
boring through forests of welfare sta- 
tistics paused last week to report some 
disconcerting facts: a family of four in 
New York City, alert to their oppor- 
! aid and a 
cial-benefit pro- 
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President requesting a meeting 
10 resolve the question of the 
documents. Then Ervin put 
through a call to the President 
who at that moment was try- 
ing to ignore his pneumonia. 
We really need those docu- 
ments," Ervin told Nixon. 
"And we need to discuss the 
matter with you." Ervin went 
on to explain that documents 
dealing with politics or alleged 
illegal conduct could not be 
covered by Executive privi- 
lege. “What I really want,” said 
Ervin, “is for me and Howard 
Baker to come down and talk 
to you about this thing.” 

Nixon agreed to meet with 
Ervin—but he pointedly ex- 
cluded Baker, a reflection of 
the President’s irritation with 
the Tennessean. The insult 
raised some eyebrows in 
Washington, but it did serve 
to establish once and for all 
Republican Baker’s indepen- 
dence of the White House. The 
stage, at any rate, was set for 
Ervin to meet Nixon, after the 
President leaves the hospital. 
Ervin said, however, that the 
committee would not take the ^ 
issue to court if the Presi- 
dent were to refuse to honor a 
subpoena for the documents. 
Rather, he explained, the committee 
would “simply allow the President to 
take the adverse inference that would 
be drawn from his action.” 

The Administration had other mis- 
eries with Congress last week. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
jected Career Diplomat С. McMurtrie 
Godley’s nomination to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asia and Pa- 
cific Affairs. As Ambassador to Laos 
since 1969, the committee’s majority 
decided, Godley had been less than 
cleanly. Chairman J. William Fulbright 
and some others believe that Godley 
was involved in running à secret war in 
Laos during his tenure, and was part of 
a fraternity of Indochina experts re- 
sponsible for most of the American mis- 
takes thefe. The committee emphasized 
that it did not question Godley's skills 
and was willing to approve him for a 
post somewhere else in the world. The 
White House and the State eee 
implied that the committee was penal- 


izing a career 
instructions. B 
the committee was 
bring some fresh thin 
Indochina policies. 
There was some 


ut as much as anything. 
simply voting to 
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NIXON BEFORE ENTERING HOSPITAL LAST WEEK 
Also miseries with Congress. 


diplomat for obeying his- 


lution of support. On Wednesday night, 
ten conservative Republican Senators, 
led by Nebraska’s Carl Curtis, went to 
the White House for cocktails. A month 
before, Curtis had stood on the Senate 
floor and declared: “Our President is an 
honest and honorable man. I believe in 
him and I want the whole world to know 
it.” Nixon was grateful, and so last week 
he invited the ten Republicans to join 
him in the White House library, where 
he discussed the budget, the energy cri- 
sis, foreign policy and, briefly, Water- 
gate. One Senator quoted the President 
as saying: “I don't expect people to be- 
lieve in my morals so much as in my 
having some common sense. The whole 
performance was so asinine that Га 
hate to have people think I knew about 
it in advance." And then, ambiguously: 
“As for covering it up, I don't think any- 
body would expect me to go around 
bragging about it.” 

Senate Minority Leader Hugh 
Scott, who did not attend the cocktail 
meeting, recalls the President's telling 
him recently on a flight aboard Air 
Force One: “People can say what they 
want about me, but one thing they can’t 
say. Stupid I'm not. If I had caught any 
of these people involved with these go-> | 
ings-on, Га have fired their asses the 


hell out of there." 
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* THE HEARINGS/COVER STORY 


Mitchell: "What Nixon Doesnt Know. » 


Caught by the piercing television cam- 
Si in He Sate Caucus Room, the 
two John Mitchells seemed too much 
of a contrast to be reconcilable: k 

The first Mitchell was the familiar 
figure of old, the nation’s serenely con- 
fident chief lawman and the Presidents 
top political strategist. The voice was 
firm, the denials of personal wrongdo- 
ing scathing ("a palpable, damnable 
lie’), the humor bitingly heavy (on the 
Watergate conspirators: "lt would have 
been simpler to have shot them all”). 

: The second Mitchell, harshly ques- 
tioned about his judgment and his truth- 
fulness, seemed shrunken and subdued. 
His words slurred, his eyes watered, his 
face was flushed. This Mitchell, out of 
power and in eventual danger of being 
jailed, was bitter, muttering into the mi- 
crophones: “It’s a great trial being con- 
ducted up here, isn't it?” 

Millions of viewers might admire, 
however grudgingly, the bravado of the 
first Mitchell, and sympathize at least 
fleetingly with the pained posture of the 
second. Yet as the former Attorney 
General undoubtedly would agree, 
those sentiments do not really matter. 
What was of possible historical conse- 
quence was whether Americans be- 
lieved the insistent protestations of both 
these Mitchells about the innocence of 
Richard Nixon in all of the many Wa- 
tergate-related crimes and deceptions. 

Frail Peg. Where the President was 
concerned, said Mitchell, his policy in 
effect had been “speak no evil,” and the 
President had been quite ready to see 
and hear no evil. Mitchell claimed that 
he withheld what he knew from the 
President in their many conversations. 
Mitchell also claimed to be convinced, 
not by anything the President said but 
by what was not said in those conver- 
sations, that no one else, including John 
Dean, had told the President who had 
been involved in the Watergate plan- 
ning Or its cover-up until at least nine 
months after the arrests at Democratic 
national headquarters. Moreover, de- 
Spite the mounting public furor over the 
scandal, only once did Nixon even ask 
his close confidant what he knew about 
Watergate—in a phone conversation 
three days after the bungled burglary 
onJune 17, 1972. Mitchell testified that 
in this conversation he merely apolo- 
gized to the President for “not know- 
ing what the hell had happened, and 1 
should have kept a stronger hand on 
what the people were doing” at the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President, which Mitchell then headed, 

That was a frail peg on which to 
hang the contention that Nixon did not 

know. Obviously, the Mitchell version 

funs counter to the voluminous testi- 


‘mony by Dean, Mitchell’s onetime 


protégé at the Justice Department and 
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the President's fired counsel. Dean had 
testified that beginning on Sept. 15, 
1972. he and Nixon had discussed ef- 
forts to "contain" indictments to the 
seven low-level arrested Watergate 
wiretappers, offers of Executive clem- 
ency and payments of money to keep 
these men quiet, an attempt to influ- 
ence a federal judge to delay Demo- 
cratic civil suits until after Nixon's re- 
election, and ways to keep information 
from two impending congressional 
investigations. E 

Even accepting Mitchell's testimo- 
ny completely, one still has to conclude 
that as the nation's highest law officer 
or as a close aide to Nixon, Mitchell 
1) condoned serious illegal acts; 2) put 
the re-election of one man above the 
law and the Constitution; 3) arrogated 
to himself the huge responsibility of 
shielding the President from vital facts. 

Unwise, unethical and perhaps even 
illegal, Mitchell's failure to inform the 
President about the criminal and deceit- 
ful activities of his associates was nev- 
ertheless based on a plausible rationale. 
To give Nixon such knowledge, Mitch- 
ell argued, would either make the Pres- 
ident a party to the cover-up or would 
cause him ^to lower the boom" on all 
those involved and thereby expose their 
activities. This would lead the public to 
blame Nixon for the wrongdoing of his 
associates. It would hinder his re-elec- 
tion chances—and this would be “ab- 
solutely unfair and unjustified." 

Yet under critical questioning, 
Mitchell contended that he had made 
no parallel effort to persuade other 
knowledgeable officials to withhold sim- 
ilar facts from the President, and he de- 
nied taking any action to keep the ar- 
rested conspirators silent. Considering 
Mitchell’s overriding concern for Nix- 
on's re-election, his efforts to “keep the 
lid on,” as he put it, seemed much too 
limited: to ensure the President's insu- 
lation. To admit broader activities, of 
course, could make Mitchell —who was 
not testifying under any grant of im- 
munity against criminal prosecution 
FRED MAROON—LOUIS MERCIER 
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Mitchell had clearly, if reluctantly, ap- 
proved the Democratic wiretapping at 
the third meeting at Key: Biscayne on 
March 30, 1972. But Mitchell said his 
reaction at that meeting was "We don't 
need this. [ am tired of hearing it. Out! 
Let's not discuss it any further." Mitch- 
ell implied that his then assistant, Fred- 
erick LaRue, the only other person pres- 
ent, would confirm hisstory. Yet LaRue, 
in a talk with the Ervin committee staff, 
quoted Mitchell as putting the matter 
aside, saying there was "no need to 
make a decision at this time." 

Damnable Lie. Quizzed on why the 
Liddy wiretapping proposal kept reap- 
pearing—and finally was carried out—if 
he was adamantly opposed, -Mitchell 
suggested that there must have been 
"compulsion from some other areas" on 
Magruder to keep pushing the Liddy 
project. Mitchell said he did not know 
who would have applied such pressure, 
but implied that he suspected Charles 
W. Colson, a former special counsel, as 
the most likely source. Magruder had 
testified that Colson had called him and 
asked him “to get off the stick" and get 
Liddy's plans approved. 

Other damning testimony by Ma- 
gruder was even more heatedly denied 
by Mitchell. Magruder had claimed that 
after the initial: Watergate burglary on 
May 27 he had shown some photo- 
graphed Democratic documents and in- 
tercepted telephone conversations to 
Mitchell, who was:described as so irate 
over the results that the burglars made 
their second and fateful raid on June 
17. It was this charge that Mitchell 
termed “а palpable, damnable lie." 

As for the immediate post-Water- 
gate period, Mitchell also contradicted 
Magruder's testimony that there had 
been a decision in Mitchell's apartment 
on June 19 that Magruder should burn 
his records on the wiretapping results, 
code-named Gemstone. He denied 
Dean’s allegation that he had asked 
Dean to seek the approval of Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman in enlisting the help 
of Herbert Kalmbach, Nixon's personal 
attorney, to raise and disburse payments 
to the arrested wiretappers. He scoffed 
at Dean’s charge that he and other Nix- 
оп associates talked about out-of-court 
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.* approaches to a Washington federal 
judge to persuade him to delay hear- 
ings on the Democratic civil suits until 
after the 1972 election. To talk to a 
judge would be "the quickest way to 
get the opposite results, Mitchell said. 
"There were still more conflicts with 

: other witnesses in Mitchell's account. 
a He denied Dean's contention that he 
had told Dean that convicted Wiretap- 

E per E. Howard Hunt had been assured 
ES of Executive clemency and that the 
Br same assurance could thus be given to 
E another restive defendant, James Mc- 
a Cord. Also untrue, said Mitchell, was 


The seven members of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Campaign Activities 
are the permanent panelists of the coun- 
try's most engrossing daytime show. But 
Chief Counsel Samuel Dash, Minority 
Counsel Fred Thompson and the un- 
seen staff members working for them 
off-camera are the producers, directors, 
stage managers and prop men without 
whom the spectacle would not go on. 

_ Backstage for the Ervin committee 
means the other side of the street. While 
the hearings take place in the Senate’s 
colonnaded Caucus Room, across First 
Street the staff labors in quarters that re- 
semble a hastily established World War 
II recruiting office. A huge workroom 
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has been thrown together in the ground- 
floor auditorium of the Dirksen Office 
| Building, with makeshift cubicles, ste- 
_ nographers' desks and photo-copying 
. machines scattered about. Newsmen 
| апа everyone else unconnected with the 
committee are barred from the room ex- 
— cept for specific purposes. 

No fewer than 65 staff members 
have been working long hours lining up 
witnesses, culling and correlating testi- 
mony, investigating leads, feeding ques- 
tions to the Senators before the cam- 
eras and generally keeping the hearings 
running along smoothly, The staff con- 

sists of 15 lawyers and 6 investigators 
as well as secretaries, stenographers and 
| messengers. Most of them were hired 
` _by and are ultimately responsible to 
| Chief Counsel Dash, a criminal lawyer 


Backstage with the Ervin Panel 
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Dean's claim that Mitchell had told 
Ehrlichman, Haldeman and Dean at a 
meeting on March 22 that “Hunt's mon- 
ey problem had been taken care of —a 
reference to Hunt's attempts to black- 
mail the White House. He also contra- 
dicted Magruder's report that he had 
told Magruder on March 27 to expect 
Executive clemency if Magruder were 
to be convicted of a Watergate crime. 
Many of Mitchell's denials were not 
categorical, however. He sprinkled his 
testimony with qualifying phrases: "to 
the best of my recollection" or "[ can't 
recall." Clearly a sharp and wary law- 


turned professor who was picked by Er- 
vin to be chief counsel. Early on, Dash 
divided the committee's franchise into 
three main areas of investigation: the 
Watergate break-in and its cover-up, the 
other dirty campaign tricks of 1972 and 
illegal campaign funding. Accordingly, 
he set up three sections, each with a 
top lawyer in charge. 

A large part of the staff's time has 
been consumed in identifying and 
screening potential witnesses. Although 
only 20 witnesses have appeared before 
the committee in the televised public 
hearings thus far, more than 100 oth- 
ers have been questioned informally or 
under oath behind closed doors, usual- 
ly in an auditorium office or 
in Dash's or Thompson's of- 
fice. The Senators rarely sit in 
on these preliminary sessions, 
either because of the press of 
other Senate business or be- 
cause they know that a sum- 
mary of what has been learned 
will be distributed to them lat- 
er. Dash, 48, takes the lead in 
such questioning, with a large 
assist from Thompson, 30, a 
respected former Government 
prosecutor from Nashville 
who was placed on the com- 
mittee by "Vice Chairman 
Howard Baker, for whom he 
served as a campaign manager in 1972. 

In prehearing questioning, Demo- 
crat Dash goes after the main threads 
of the conspiracy in classic prosecutor's 
fashion. Republican Thompson fre- 
quently explores lines of defense for the 
Administration. For a time, Thompson 
pursued the theory that one or more of 
the Watergate conspirators had been а 
double aed working for the Demo- 
crats—until he realized that th 
did not hold up. UM 
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“Remember, not a word to him about 
sordid political activities.” 


knowledge of these activities, most of 
which were illegal, by June 22, 1972, 
he contended that the President did not. 

' And if Nixon had learned about them, 
he would have become so angry, Mitch- 
ell argued, that he would have exposed 
all of these incidents. 

Except for Republican Senator Ed- 
ward Gurney, who again lived up to 
White House expectations that he 
would prove to be the one member of 
the committee who would always “pro- 
tect the President," the Senators had not 
been.as openly skeptical or critical of 
any other Watergate witness. "Have you 
ever considered whether it was fair to 
the members of the opposition party or 
fair to the American people to conspire 
to keep them from the true facts of this 
matter?” asked Inouye: Replied Mitch- 
ell calmly: “Yes, I am sure that that sub- 
ject matter has crossed my mind many, 
many times. But I do not believe now, 
I did not believe then, that the Pres- 
ident should be charged with the trans- 
gressions of others. And it is just as sim- 
ple as that." 

Wholly unsatisfied, Republican Sen- 
ator Howard Baker bore in with emo- 
tion. “Would you tell me, Mr. Mitchell, 
what is your perception Of the institu- 
tion of the presidency?” Replied Mitch- 
ell with a smile: “Is that part of the pur- 
pose of this committee, to ascertain 
from me the perception of the presi- 
dency?” Insisting that this was highly 
relevant, Baker asked: "Is th е 

in. 25. пе, is there such 
П Wut u 


"Is the presiden- - 


idency, is there such an awe- 
some responsibility ... that 
the presidency in some in- 
stances must be spared the 
detail, must be spared the dif- 
ficulty of situations which ... 
might be considered, by some 
at least, to be frank, open 
declarations of criminal 
offense?” 

Mitchell’s answer was 
baffling: “The President can- 
not deal with all of the mun- 
dane problems that go on 
from day to day. He had to 
deal with the greater prob- 
lems.” But then he made his 
point: “Не should not have 
been involved in these mat- 
ters that bore directly upon 
his election, and he should 
have been protected from the 
knowledge of them.” 

Baker: Why? 

Mitchell: In the interest of 
his re-election. 

Baker: Why is that: not a 
presidential-grade decision? 
Why. of all decisions that 
might be made by the man, 
the candidate for President 
of: the United States, why 
should he not be permitted 
to make that decision? What 
is it that arrogates that au- 
thority to someone else? 

: Mitchell; Because of the con- 
sequences that obviously flow from it 
... If he were to make the decision, there 
would be no alternative. He would have 
a choice of being involved in what you 
all referred to as a cover-up, or he would 
be involved in the disclosures which 
would affect his re-election. 

Baker (after more sparring): What is the 


‘constitutional basis for arrogating unto 


yourself or anyone else ... a presiden- 
tial-level decision? 

Mitchell: | have not found one in the 
Constitution, Senator ... I was not 
about to countenance anything. that 
would stand in the way of that re- 
election. 

Lame Answer. Chairman Ervin 
sharply disagreed with Mitchell's pre- 
diction of dire consequences had Nixon 
been told the truth and suggested that 


even if the President had “lowered the’ 


boom,” his decisiveness would have im- 
pressed voters, and “he would have 
made his election more sure than ever.” 
That was mere speculation, and in a way 


beside the point. The point was that - * 
Mitchell put the re-election of one man, 


however deserving, above the law. 

What bothered some Senators v 
why, after Nixon was re-elect i 
ell still did not tell the President 
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` about who might be involved in the con- 


cealment of the crimes, and the crimes 
themselves, no one was immediately 
fired. Asked Inouye: “For the record, 
could you tell us where the President has 
really lowered the boom?" Replied 
Mitchell: *By his appointment of a spe- 
cial prosecutor [and] removing the peo- 
ple from the White House who were in- 
volved in the activities that were 
covered up." : 

But Inouye argued that the appoint- 
ment of the special prosecutor was Te- ' 
sisted by the White House and resulted 
from congressional pressure. Dean was 
later fired, but when Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman resigned, said Inouye, “the 
President most reluctantly accepted this 
and said publicly that these 
were the two finest men he 
has ever known.” 

Inouye: ls this lowering the 
boom, sir? 

Mitchell: No, but itshows the 
streak in the President of 
warmth and kindness that 
most people have not attrib- 
uted to him before. 

Contradictions. While 
the agile-minded Mitchell 
stuck to his basic story about 
the President’s noninvolve- 
ment and his own reasons for 
keeping Nixon uninformed, 
his serenity dramatically and 
visibly ebbed whenever his 
veracity came under fire. 

Mitchell was singed first 
by Democratic Senator Her- 
man Talmadge on a subject 
on which Mitchell almost 
cockily considered himself 
totally prepared. The crusty 
Georgian mentioned a well- 
publicized incident from 
Richard Kleindienst’s Senate 
confirmation hearings to suc- 
ceed Mitchell as Attorney 
General in March 1972. On 
that occasion Mitchell had 
testified that he had no political duties 
while serving as Attorney General. This 
assertion seemed to be contradicted by 
the testimony of many witnesses, in- 
cluding Mitchell himself, before the 
Ervin committee. 

Responding eagerly, Mitchell said, 
"| was hoping that would come up." 
Surprisingly, he read from an account 
of the hearings in the Washington Post 
—the newspaper so often assailed by the 

Administration as wrong about Water- 
gate. The Post quotations from -the 
Kleindienst hearings seemed to back 
Mitchell's contention that he was asked 
only about "party responsibilities" and 
thus, since his part-time duties were 


with the Nixon re-election committee,- 


his denial of official Republican Party 
activity was accurate. "Let's read a little 
further, Mr. Mitchell,” said Talmadge, 
producing an official hearing transcript. 
The next question, not included in the 
-Post, was Senator Edward Kennedy's 
query, "No re-election campaign re- 


sponsibilities?" Mitchell's quoted reply: p 


“Notas yet. | hope to.” Actually, Mitch- 
ells own testimony to the Ervin 
committee cited his frequent “consult- 
ing" role for the. Nixon re-election 
committee before he became its director 
in April. : 

But that was only the first of what 
looked like several clear contradictions 
between Mitchell's previous and present 
sworn testimony. It was on the last day 
of his hearings that Counsel Dash, who 
had questioned Mitchell rather gently 
on the opening day, displayed his most 
cutting interrogation so far in the hear- 
ings. Just as Mitchell must have thought 
that the rough quizzing was all behind 
him, Dash in rapid-fire order raised 
four apparent Mitchell falsehoods: 
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WITNESS RICHARD A. MOORE 
Absolutely no recollection. 


1) That in his deposition on Sept. 5, 
1972, for the Democratic civil suit, 
Mitchell had testified that neither Rob- 
ert Mardian nor Frederick LaRue had 
reported to him any conversations that 
they had had with Wiretapper Liddy, 
except "to theextent that his service had 
been terminated in whatever way it 
was." Mitchell told the Ervin committee 
that Mardian and LaRue had reported 
extensively to him about Liddy’s vari- 
ous illegal activities. 

2) That in the same deposition he 
had denied having “any information as 
to the circumstances under which Mr. 
Liddy was hired” by the Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee. Mitchell told the Ervin 
committee that he had interviewed Lid- 
dy and indicated to Magruder his ap- 
proval that Liddy be hired. 

3) That on July 5,1972, Mitchell had 
told FBI agents that the only thing he 
knew about the Watergate break-in was 
what he had read in the newspapers. By 
contrast, he told the Ervin committee 
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top-secret documents and possibly giv- 
ing them to a foreign embassy of the 
other great Superpower, and that the 
President said in view of the fact that 
Mr. Hoover would not undertake this 
investigation, the White House under- 
took it..." Had Nixon specifically men- 
tioned the burglary of Ellsberg's psychi- 
atrist’s office by the plumbers? “No.” 
said Moore, “he did not." 

The subject has come up before, of 
course. John Dean testified last month 
that Egil Krogh, the White House assis- 
tant who had been in charge of the 
plumbers, had said he "received his Or- 
ders right out of the Oval Office.” in 
other words, from the President—an as- 
tounding charge that Dean himself said 


he had not at first believed. The Pres- 
ident, for his part, asserted in his May 
22 statement that he had instructed the 
plumbers—the White House Special In- 
vestigations Unit, to be precise—to 
look into Ellsberg’s “associates and 
motives” for reasons of national secu- 
rity. But the President insisted that he 
did not authorize or have knowledge of 
“any illegal means to be used to achieve 
this goal.” 

The Moore testimony was certainly 
not evidence that the President had had 
prior knowledge of the plumbers’ fe- 
lonious break-in. But it seemingly be- 
trayed a curious nonchalance on the 
Presidents part toward questionable ac- 
tivities by White House staffers. 


NIXON WITH EHRLICHMAN & HALDEMAN IN HAPPIER DAYS 


And Much More Yet to Come 


While some of the key witnesses yet to 
appear before the Senate Watergate 
committee may well back John Mitch- 
ell’s story that President Nixon was long 
unaware of his aides’ involvement in the 
break-in, they are expected to implicate 
each other as well as Mitchell in the 
cover-up. These witnesses include Her- 
bert W. Kalmbach, H.R. Haldeman, 
John D. Ehrlichman and Gordon 
Strachan. Their testimony would leave 
the President with few wholly untar- 
nished defenders in a position to know 
what the President might have known. 

These witnesses have given advance 
testimony to the Senate committee's 
staff. Haldeman and Ehrlichman testi- 
fied at a time when Nixon was claim- 
ing that Executive privilege prevented 
them from ‘relating discussions with 
him; he has since waived that claim. 
Some of the points these men will make: 

KALMBACH. Drawing on a surplus 
of $1.1 million ШШ 904, Мов 
campaign funds, 
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following page) began in mid-1969 to 
finance secret White House investiga- 
tions. Directed by Haldeman and car- 
ried out by Special White House Inves- 
tigators John Caulfield and Anthony 
Ulasewicz, these projects included 
probes into the backgrounds of such 
"enemies" as Senator Edward Kennedy, 
New York Mayor John Lindsay, and 
House Speaker Carl Albert. 

As new Nixon contributions came 
in, some of the money was secretly 
channeled into the 1970 campaigns of 
favored Republican candidates, includ- 
ing, ironically, the highly critical Water- 


gate-committee member Lowell Weick- — 


er Jr. The money was held in a dummy 


organization called "the Public Insti — 


tute," which dispensed some $2.5 mil _ 
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White House appointments secretary. 
At the suggestion of John Dean and 
with the approval of Ehrlichman, 
Kalmbach on June 29 of last year be- 
gan raising money for the defense of 
the seven arrested Watergate burglars. 
By late in the year, the defendants had 
been paid $460,000. Kalmbach used 
Ulasewicz for many of the hush-mon- 
ey deliveries; the two conversed from 
public telephone booths and used code 
names Mr. Rivers" for Ulasewicz, 
1 *the Writer" for Hunt, "the Brush" for 
P - Haldeman). Kalmbach decided to pull 
out of this illegal activity and did so in 

- September 1972. M 
EHRLICHMAN. He will admit giv- 
ing Kalmbach “perfunctory” approval 
to raise money for the defendants but 
say that he did so partly because 
“Mitchell had some interest in making 


E Before the Watergate scandal broke 
1 ‘open, nearly every morning a precisely 
attired man walked into Coco's, a res- 
taurant in the rich resort town of New- 
port Beach, Calif. Sitting down at the 
same corner table, he picked up the 
morning newspaper and began sipping 
his coffee. After a polite pause, he was 
approached by local businessmen and 
' politicians, who, one by one, stated their 
business, received their reply, and 
moved on so the next man could have 
га chance. The ritual sometimes took as 
long as 2% hours. 

All appearances to the contrary, 
however, Herbert W. Kalmbach in 
those halcyon days was neither a po- 
litical boss, a godfather of the Mafia nor 
the local bookie. He was President Nix- 
on's personal lawyer and one of the best 
connections between California and 
power centers in Washington. 

/ n 

Though “recently he has kind of 
| been disowned” by the White House, 
as one Nixon aide puts it, Kalmbach, 
52, has long been one of Nixon's most 
loyal supporters. "He thinks Nixon is 
the Lord himself," says Don Kennedy, 
į president of an insurance company 
Imbach worked for in 1961. Kalm- 
ch first worked for Nixon in the 1960 
residential campaign and was a fund 

er in the disastrous gubernatorial 
ace two years later. "He was constant- 
ly at Nixon's side, puffed up with au- 
thority and having complete say how 
and when the money was to be spent," 
says a colleague from those days. In the 
lean years that followed for Nixon, he 
TA stood fast as one of the few true be- 

| lievers, and as early as 1967 he helped 
- Nixon start up his second presidential] 
| campaign. ^ 
— Offered a job as Under Secretary 
of Commerce, Kalmbach decided in- 
éad to return to Newport Beach and 


| med practice he had 
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sure that the defendants were well de- 
fended." Ehrlichman will express sus- 
picions, similar to those of Mitchell and 
Dean, that Colson had a role in push- 
ing the Watergate wiretapping plans. 
But Ehrlichman will claim that he per- 
sonally took no part in cover-up activ- 
ities and kept urging that anyone in- 
volved *make a clean breast of it.” He 
was told that Mitchell "effectively threw 
blocks" at any such disclosure. Ehrlich- 
man will also corroborate Dean's tes-, 
timony that Mitchell had reported that 
“blackmail” demands of Hunt had 
“been taken care of.” 

Ehrlichman has been accused of or- 
dering the burglary of Ellsberg’s psy- 
chiatrist's office, but he will deny hav- 
ing had any advance knowledge of it. 
He has said that he was told about it 
by Egil Krogh, who directed the plumb- 


Next on Stage: Herbert W. Kalmbach 


It was a profitable move. Starting off 
with only four attorneys, Kalmbach, 
who had little reputation as a lawyer, 
built his firm into one of California's, 
and perhaps the nation's, most success- 
ful. He rapidly acquired an impressive 
roster of clients: the Atlantic Richfield 
Company; United Air Lines; the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company; the Flying 


Tiger Corporation; Dart Industries Inc.; · 


the Marriott Corporation; MCA Inc., 


which produces perhaps 40% of prime- , 


time TV shows; and the California Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Assn. 
Kalmbach's law firm, which now 
has 26 lawyers and penthouse offices in 
Los Angeles as well as an office at New- 
port Beach, is famous for its ability to 
get quick, and often favorable, rulings 
from Government agencies. “I’ve been 
to meetings with Kalmbach attorneys 
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| Disarray in the Government 
“I eat lunch in the 


last week. “Everyb 
head in your soup.” 


“I heard [Secretary of Agriculture Earl L.] Butz was thinking of resigning, and 
when I heard that, I got right on the phone to tell him not to do it,” said lowa Con- 
gressman Bill Scherle, standing outside the House chamber during a debate on the 
farm bill. “Не” our friend. If we lose him we lose a lot.” 

. “I heard some of the stories about George [Secretary of the Treasury Shultz] leav- 

ing, so I called up Sunday night, and it was only 8 o'clock and he already was in bed ex- 

hausted,” a friend said. "He'd been working all day at the office. I’m concerned." 

"Everything has stopped," declared a frustrated Washington attorney. “We've 
got stuff over in Antitrust and at Treasury. We can’t get any decisions. And at the 
Price Commission it is hopeless. We've got a raft of exceptions we're trying to get set- 
tled from Phase II.” 

"We've been trying to get the St. Louis airport straightened out for months,” 
mused a senatorial assistant. "They need more facilities there. The question is wheth- 
er they should expand Lambert Field or whether they should build another airport 
over in East St. Louis in Illinois. First John Ehrlichman had it, and he said he would 
make a decision. You know what happened to him. They told us the decision was in 
the hands of Egil Krogh, the new Under Sec- 
retary of Transportation. You know what hap- 
pened to him too. Now there is a new man. 1 
can't even remember his name." 

"We don't know where to go for direction," 
sighed a White House staff assistant. “We've got 
the President's daughter being contradicted’ by 
the press office, and then she contradicts them. 
Our new lawyer, Fred Buzhardt, issues a mem- 
orandum, which is immediately disavowed by the 
press secretary.” 

"| ran into a friend of Melvin Laird’s [the 
new White House domestic czar] out West, and 
he felt Laird would be cut in a couple of months,” 
said a Washington lawyer, 

These are the voices of Washington now. 
Some others: 

“It is more serious than I ever remember it 
... It isn't. just people sitting in front of their 
TV sets and watching the Watergate hearings. 
It is deeper than that now. There is a tre- 
mendous uncertainty ... My friends want to 
leave not because of Nixon so much, but be- 

cause nothing has happened ... I can see now 
that Гт not going to be able to accomplish 
much. Would I be disloyal if I left at the end 
of the year? ... І keep hearing how hard it is to get the President's attention." 

Mel Laird, Bryce Harlow, the new White House political operative, and Al Haig, 
the chief of staff, are fighting this crushing weight of discouragement. So is Nixon in 
a way, but he remains a distracted—and now ill—man. (“How do we get him out of 
that cocoon?” worried one White House official last week.) 

д a 

An expanded meeting of Republican congressional leaders marked one small 
step for the better. Nixon asked for advice on the economy, and he listened. There 
was Illinois Senator Charles H. Percy, heretofore considered a White House enemy, 
warning about an onslaught of angry American tourists who are finding out how di- 
minished the dollar is overseas, urging productivity councils, a flexible investment 3 
tax credit, spending cuts. Percy got it all out, and driving back to the Hill with 
G.O.P. Chairman George Bush, he felt better. So did Congressman Les Arends, who re- 
ported on the problems of farmers from his Illinois district. Texan John To dq 
thumped for the need to increase beef production. New Hampshire's Norris Со! ton | 
told the story of how a farmer drove 100 miles to talk to him because he th C 
ton was close to Nixon and could deliver the message. Well, now he co 
paid farmers to kill animals, the fellow told Cotton. That was wrong. 
turn it around now, do something to build up supply instead of restric! 

\ Big John Connally, the disenchanted counselor, was there, back 
nodded wisely a couple of times,” reported one participant), and 
heartened George Shultz, ready to trudge on. The ripples from 
the long run change the Government and the nation. But is 
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White House mess in 25 minutes," lamented a White House aide 
ody is afraid to talk. So the only thing you can do is bury your 
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` OPINION 


Impeac 


The nation’s emotions about Richard 
Nixon and Watergate are almost as 
complex and contradictory as the tes- 
топу in the Senate. In a Gallup poll 
taken in the wake of John Dean's dev- 
astating appearance, fully 71% believe 
that the President was involved in ei- 
ther the planning or the cover-up of the 
Watergate break-in. If Nixon was in- 
deed involved, then he is guilty of crim- 
inal acts that would presumably be 
grounds for impeachment. Yet the same 
survey showed that only 1896 think 
Nixon "should be compelled to leave 
office.” 

Last week, in dozens of interviews 
across the nation, TIME correspondents 
explored attitudes about possible pres- 
idential involvement and what should 
be done if Nixon is indeed culpable. 
They found that there is indeed a dom- 
inant feeling that the President was in- 
volved in one way or another. Yet there 
is also a deep fear of the national trau- 
ma that long and messy impeachment 
proceedings would probably cause. 

Tom Sullivan, a retired J.C. Penney 
executive in Anaheim, Calif., was es- 
pecially hard on the President. “1 think,” 
he said, “that the whole break-in was 
discussed and planned with Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman and that Nixon ap- 
proved it. But as for impeachment, I 
just don’t know. When other countries 
overthrow the government, it's chaos. I 
personally think he should be watched 
closely for the rest of his term.” Paul 
B. Wynett, a Georgia advertising man, 
wonders: “How could all those people 
be doing all those things without his 
knowing about it? But the best thing to 
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hment: “Fear of the Unknown” 


do is forgive and forget. If this had to 
happen, I think it will enlighten people 
and let them know that big old red, 
white and blue balloon can burst.” 
Bennett Webster, a lawyer and Re- 
publican county chairman in lowa, may 
have an accurate instinct for popular 
sentiment: “The majority of people feel 
impeachment is too drastic, that the 
country can't stand it. Its more a fear 
of the unknown than anything else—a 
deep-seated fear of a radical proceed- 
ing." Says Thomas Campbell, a profes- 
sor of history at Cleveland State Uni- 
versity; “An impeachment process 
would disrupt the country, and we can't 
afford it. I’m concerned about other 
problems in the country—the monetary 
crisis, the food and housing difficulties 
—and we need leadership. A long im- 
peachment would leave us leaderless." 

U.S. Prestige. Many feel that a res- 
ignation or impeachment would irrep- 
arably damage U.S. interests in the 
world. Says Kurt Ogg, a Middlesex, N.J., 
accountant: “I’m sure he knew about 
the cover-up. But resignation or forc- 
ing him out would take away from US. 
prestige abroad.” He and many others 
cited Nixon’s achievements in ending 
the war and improving relations with 
China and Russia. 

Many who believe Nixon partici- 
pated in the cover-up and do not think 
he should be impeached are fearful of 
an Agnew presidency. Many Democrats 
would not want to see Agnew inherit 
the presidency because that might place 
him in a strong position for election in 
1976. Decision Research Corp., a New 
England polling organization, explains 
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lapidated S.C.L.C. headquarters on Au- 
burn Avenue, the center is expected to 
cost over $6,000,000. Abernathy said 
Mrs. King had been unwilling to share 
funds with his strapped civil rights or- 
ganization. King's onetime firebrand 
protégé, Hosea Williams, criticized her 
for not sharing $67,000 raised earlier 
this year at an Atlanta benefit concert 
featuring Flip Wilson and José Felicia- 
no and recorded by RCA Records, with 
a $50,000 advance to the King Center. 

At next month's national conven- 
tion, SC.L.C. must name Abernathy's 
successor, and already a logical choice 
looms: Coretta Scott King. 

п n ш 

The population of Atlanta is only 
52% black, but 80% of its schoolchil- 
dren are black. To stem the continuing 
white flight to suburban schools (4,686 
white elementary students left the 
system over the past year), the local 
N.A.A.CP. chapter struck a compromise 
in a 15-year-old desegregation suit 
against the Atlanta school board that 
leaves over half of the city’s schools vir- 
tually all-black and could become a 
model for other cities seeking to skirt 
extensive busing of schoolchildren. In 
return, the school board guaranteed the 
hiring of Atlanta's first black superin- 
tendent and other high-level black ad- 
ministrators. Outraged by the trade-off, 
which he sees as a dangerous precedent, 
NAACP. Executive Director Roy Wil- 
kins last week gave the Atlanta chap- 
ter 30 days to reverse its position or 
face revocation of its charter. 


YOUTH 
The Return of the Gang 


Among the phenomena of the 1950s 
was the rise of the violent urban gangs 
with their freewheeling, sometimes le- 
thal “rumbles” in protection of their 
“turf.” By the mid- 60s, gangs seemed 
to beon the wane, their vital energies ei- 
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CORETTA KING WITH RALPH ABERNATHY IN MEMPHIS IN 1968 
A deficit partly due to indifferent middle-class blacks. 


of that era or sapped by the burgeon- 
ing drug culture. 

Now in several of America’s larg- 
est cities, the gangs are back—and with 
some ominous differences. Older, bet- 
ter armed, more sophisticated, the gangs 
today operate in all too deadly earnest. 
New York City has had 27 gang-related 
murders reported this year—ten of 
them in the seething South Bronx, 
where 877 gang arrests have taken place 
in 1973. In Chicago the gangs have 
largely graduated to big-time crime as 
profiteers in guns, extortion and gam- 
bling. Los Angeles has nearly 200 gangs, 
more than 40 of which are black or Chi- 
cano. Their clashes have caused 16 
deaths this year. 

Nowhere are the new gangs more 
virulently active than in Philadelphia, 
where over half of all violent crime in 
the city is committed by juveniles; in 
the past five years 191 youngsters have 
died in gang wars and gang-related as- 
sassinations. TIME Correspondent Bar- 
rett Seaman spent some time on the 
streets of the City of Brotherly Love 
and sent this report: 


In Philadelphia, a gang is called a 
"corner," and a gang leader is a "run- 
ner" or a "checkholder." Smokey, aged 
19, dressed in a flaming red shirt and 
matching narrow-brimmed hat, is the 
runner of the Montgomery corner, and 
he is expecting trouble from the Norris 
Avenue corner, whose turf is just across 
Berks Street. "I keep ever роду togeth- 
er, plan any action we might take,” he 
explains coolly. Just then a corner mem- 
ber, who looks to be no more than nine 
or ten, points a finger and yells: “Three — 
dudes coming up. Looks like warrin — 
time." As the three enemy yo TS 
cross into no man's land, twelve: 
key's gang set off at a run. 
them. No weapons are visi 
the mood is ugly. Fortuna 
ing police car happens 
two groups collide, 
melt into studied c 
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serves a Montgomery. “Norris is gonna 
move on us tonight, and the Man's got 
the word." 

The Montgomerys and the Norrises 
are among the estimated 100 to 200 
gangs that roam the black neighbor- 
hoods of West and North Philadelphia. 
Most of the gangs have memberships 
of no more than 30 or 40 teen-agers, 
and in some cases their territory is quite 
literally no more than a corner or a 
block at best. The rules of sovereignty 
—and survival—are strict. The differ- 
ence between life and death can often 
depend on whether a boy walks on one 
side of a street or the other. Forays by 
an individual or a group into the ter- 
ritory of another gang are a justifiable 
cause for all out combat. The slightest 
provocation—a little back talk in a 
school corridor, a random surreptitious 
glance at the "sister" of another cor- 
ner, a taunting gesture from a block's 
distance—can plunge corners into a war 
that may last for two or three years. 

Some gangs, like the Twelfth and 
Wallace corner and the Twelfth and 
Poplar, are perpetual enemies simply 
because they are immediate neighbors. 
Other gangs “pull with" each other, liv- 
ing in peace side by side and making 
common cause against more distant 
gangs. North Philadelphia's Valley gang 
is in fact a giant entente of corners 
boasting nearly 1,000 members. 

Some gangs are simply natural ag- 
gressors, The Norris Avenue corner is 
such a group of “crazies.” Though the 
gang is small in number, each Norris is 
reputed to have two or three “bodies” 
under his belt. “Getting a body” 
—shooting someone in another gang 
—is the surest way a younger member 
has of* “getting a rep” and climbing in 
the corner hierarchy. If he survives, by 
age 17 he is already an elder in the gang 
world and can gracefully step down 


"from active combat in order to permit 


those coming up to do the corner's fight- 
ifg and earn, in turn, their “reps.” 
Serving a term in Jail also boosts a mem- 
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BIG BOSCO (LEFT), SMOKEY & MONTGOMERY STREET GANG MEMBERS 
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ber’s reputation, and many gangs ex- 
ploit that fact as a means of getting the 
youngest members to take the blame 
for the crimes of older boys—knowing 
a 14-year-old is likely to be treated more 
leniently in courts. 

Gangs are an old, established ghet- 
to institution in Philadelphia; indeed 
some of them claim an identity that goes 
back 40 years, and some have been at 
war with the same opponent for as long 
as 30 years. But the advent of guns in 
Іа, ge quantities in the late '60s changed 
the character of corner warfare and sent 
the hazards and the casualties zooming. 
Oddly enough, the guns have also served 
to reduce the scale of the actual com- 
bat, and all out melees between two 
gangs—West Side Story style—are now 
rare. 

Modern Corners. A car with two 
or three gang members might come 
cruising down a street past a group of ri- 
vals and suddenly a shot is fired into 
the cluster. The car speeds off, leaving 
a 16-year-old lying on the sidewalk. Or 
a sniper's bullet from a rooftop a block 
away may have the same result. Plans 
for revenge are made, and a single as- 
Sassin is often sent out to get a body in 
return. Such guerrilla-style warfare is, 
of course, far more difficult for the po- 
lice to anticipate and stop than the old- 
style, large-scale rumbles. 

To cope with the modern corners, 
the police haye set up a special force, 
known as Gang Control, that is com- 
posed of 71 men and women. They 
work in two-officer teams, each team 
concentrating on a particularly active 
gang and trying to get close enough to 
the gang’s leaders to sense when real 
trouble is brewing. "We turn the block 
every half-hour,” explained one Gang 
Control officer, but “it only takes a few 
seconds to start a flare-up.” The city has 
made one attempt to rid the gangs of 
their guns by offering а moratorium on 
weapons’ arrests—but the attempt 
failed dismally, The teen-agers simply 


did not believe the offer was honest Аз 
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complete control. The delegates started 
by re-electing Preus himself on the first 
ballot with 606 votes, 77 more than he 
needed for a majority. The convention 
next elected a seminary board that gave 
Preus forces a clear majority for the 
first time. Then after a series of rau- 
cous arguments and filibusters (“If we 
can't act like Christians, let's at least 
act like gentlemen!” cried one delegate), 
they voted to recognize a statement by 
Preus on the Bible as the church’s of- 
ficial position on inerrancy and other is- 
sues. In their strongest action, by a vote 
of 574-451, the delegates repudiated the 
scriptural views of the seminary pro- 
gressives as “false doctrine.” 

A bitter fight apparently lies ahead 
for Concordia’s faculty. Tenured dis- 
senters who do not resign may find 
themselves facing church heresy trials. 
Church officials, in turn, could well face 
civil suits from dismissed teachers, and 
the seminary risks losing its accredita- 
tion from the American Association of 
Theological Schools. “Some professors 
will fight to the bitter end,” Preus told 
TIME, “but if we don’t act, the church 
will lose its doctrinal character.” 

Preus’ insistence on this “doctrinal 
character” may also erode ecumenical 
relations with the more liberal Luther- 
an Church in America (3.1 million 
members) and the American Lutheran 
Church (2.5 million). 

Indeed, with the Preus victory, the 
Missouri Synod Lutherans will stand 
quite alone—too scholarly to be fun- 
damentalists, too fundamentalist for 
most mainstream Christian scholars. 
One disheartened young Chicago pas- 
tor, the Rev. Lonnie Precup, suggested 
that the Preus takeover was in fact quite 
un-Lutheran. “J thought,” he said bit- 
terly, quoting Martin Luther himself, 
“that neither Pope nor Council could 
bind our conscience.” 


Devil’s Advocate 


Speak of the devil, and up pops John 
Updike. 1п ап introduction to a new an- 
thology called Soundings in Satanism 
(Sheed & Ward; $6.95), Updike—a 
childhood Lutheran who became a Con- 
gregationalist—even turns into some- 
thing of a devil's advocate. Speaking dis- 
approvingly of the widespread disbelief 
in God’s opponent, the novelist ob- 
serves: “We have become, in our Prot- 
estantism, more virtuous than the myths 
that taught us virtue; we judge them 
barbaric. We resist the bloody legalities 
of the Redemption; we face Judgment 
Day, in our hearts, much as young rad- 
icals face the mundane courts—con- 
vinced that acquittal is the one just ver- 
dict. We judge our Judge . . . incidentally 
reducing his 'ancient foe' to the dimen- 
sions of a bad comic strip." 

The court is more complicated than 
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exists’ is a drastic one that imposes upon 
the universe a structure; given this main 
beam, subordinate beams and joists 
must follow ... A potent ‘nothingness’ 
was unavoidably conjured up by God's 
creating something." 

That powerful “nothingness,” says 
Updike, is named the devil—and 
the devil pervades man’s experience. 
“These grand ghosts did not arise from 
a vacuum; they grow (and if pruned 
back will sprout again) from the deep 
exigencies and paradoxes of the human 
condition. We know that we will live, 
and know that we will die. We love the 
creation that upholds us and sense that 
it is good; yet pain and plague and de- 
struction are everywhere.” 

Beyond the archdemonic Hitlers, 
Updike points out, are the evils that per- 
sist in Everyman: “Is not destructive- 
ness within us as a positive lust, an ac- 
tive hatred? Who does not exult in fires, 
collapses, the ruin and death of friends? 
What man can exempt from his purest 
sexual passion and most chivalrous love, 
the itch to defile?” 

Good fortune is no escape, Updike 
warns. “Indeed, the more 
fortunate our condition, the 
stronger the lure of negation, 
of perversity, of refusal 
Thus the devil thrives in pro- 
portion, is always ready to en- 
rich the rich man with ruin, the 
wise man with folly, the beau- 
tiful woman with degradation, 
the kind, average man with 
debauches of savagery. The 
world always topples." 

What does all this suggest 
to Updike? “I would timidly, 
as a feeble believer and worse 
scholar, open the question of 
the devil as a metaphysical 
possibility, if not necessity.” 
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SIR RALPH RICHARDSON REVS UP 
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“We're almost in the business of fly- 
ing rainbows Over crushed emeralds,” 
said Richard Bach, author of Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull. Bach had been 
flying a 1929 Travel Air 4000 over Pe- 
catonica, Ill. for a documentary being 
made from his book Nothing by Chance 
(1969) about barnstorming in the '20s 
and °30s. The film version of Jonathan 
takes off next fall. 

a 

In spite of his wife's occasional re- 
monstrances, Veteran Actor Sir Ralph 
Richardson, 70, rides a motorcycle daily 
when he can. “I had my first motorcycle 
at 16 and am unable to say when TII 
have my last," he explained in Sydney, 
Australia, where he will be 
starring in William Doug- 
las-Home's play, Lloyd 
George Knew My Father. 
Invited to have a look at a 
new German BMW, Sir 
Ralph suddenly took off for 
a spin. "Sorry, dear," he 
said later to his wife. “The 
infernal: machine got the 
better of me." 

п 

The conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was 
napping at home one after- 
noon not long ago when the 
telephone rang. Waking 
him, his wife said, “The 
President's on the line.” 
“The president of what?” 
asked Eugene Ormandy. 
Richard Nixon was calling to 
forward an invitation from 
the Chinese government to 
the orchestra of its choice 
—the Philadelphia, Follow- 
ing the lead of the Vienna 
and London orchestras, 
which have also toured Chi- 
na, the Philadelphia is not 
including any works by 
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GERALDINE CHAPLIN JOINS UP WITH “THE THREE MUSKETEERS” IN MADRID 
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cratic Senator John Tunney, 39, and 
Representatives William J. Green, 35, of 
Pennsylvania, and Wayne Owens, 36, of 
Utah, for a rafting expedition down the 
Colorado River. Each had invited a son: 
Ted Kennedy Jr. 11; Teddy Tunney, 
12; Billy Green, 8; and Doug Owens, 10. 
The octet successfully jumped twelve 
major rapids on their six-hour trip be- 
tween Westwater and Cisco in eastern 
Utah. Teddy Jr. told reporters that he 
hoped to go into politics, a remark treat- 
ed with good-natured skepticism by his 
father, who asked: "If he can't find his 
way. through here, what would he do 
when he gets to Washington?" 
a 

Not all the Americans traveling in 
Europe were complaining about the 
shriveling dollar. “I’ve been living as 
cavalierly as usual,” admitted Director 
Peter Bogdanovich, who was camping 
out at the Grand Hotel in Rome while 
scouting locations for a movie of the 
Henry James novel Daisy Miller. He 


- and his girl friend Cybill Shepherd (who 


will play Daisy) did notice that a single 
scoop of the famous ice cream in the Pi- 
azza Navona had doubled in price with- 
ina year, to 200 lire (35¢). 
a 

Jackie Onassis was not feeling the 
pinch either. She arrived on Capri wear- 
ing last year’s sandals and at once toured 
half a dozen shoe stores. After she had 


-picked out ten pairs of shoes and san- 


dals, a secretary came by to pay the bill. 
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- It would be “the Libber v. the Lob- 


-ber,” said Tennis Hustler Bobby Riggs,- 


55, announcing that he would play 
Wimbledon Champion Billie Jean King, 
29, after Labor Day. Riggs, who round- 
ly defeated Margaret Court last May, 
said he had taken 400 vitamin pills be- 
fore that match. Last week Ms. King 
suggested that he had “better start tak- 
ing twice as many vitamins, I’m not 
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The Case of 
The Three Marias 


Whores or lesbians, we do not care 
what they call us, as long as the battle 
is fought and not lost... Enough. It is 
lime to cry “Enough!” and to form a 
block with our bodies. 


These words are taken from acol- 
lection of ardently feminist writings 
that “outrage public morals” and “abuse 
the freedom of the press.” That at least 
is the charge brought against the three 
women authors of the collection when 
the censors in Portugal issued a war- 
rant for their arrest and banned their 
book, New Portuguese Letters, a com- 
mentary on the lot of women in ma- 
chismo-oriented Portugal. To feminists 
round the world, as well as to cham- 
pions of a free press, the police action 
against the Portuguese women in June 
1972 was an outrage that slowly became 


-the focus of an international protest 


movement. Last week it looked as if the 
movement might bear fruit: although 
the three writers face jail terms of up 
to two years, observers were predicting 
that the court would impose only fines 
or suspended sentences when the case 
comes to trial next October. 

The writer-defendants, all in their 
30s and all mothers of small children, 
are Maria Velho da Costa and Maria Is- 
abel Barreno, both published novelists 
who do research for Portugal’s Ministry 
of Economics, and Maria Teresa Horta, 
a well-known poet who edits the literary 
supplement of a Lisbon newspaper. The 
book they put together from their writ- 
ings—they collaborated through an ex- 
change of views in letters and at weekly 
lunches and dinners—is no mere femi- 
nist tract but a work of literary merit. It 
is now being translated into several lan- 


guages and will be published in the U.S. 
next year by Doubleday. The work was 


- inspired by the still widely read 17th 


century Letters of a Portuguese Nun, 
supposedly written to a French officer 
who had seduced and then deserted 
her.* The New Portuguese Letters con- 


sists of 15 fictional letters, along with - 


poems, essays and manifestos, describ- 
ing the betrayal and disillusionment of 
contemporary Woman. 

“In the first Portuguese Letters,” 
Barreno explained to TIME, “it was a 
nun who was cloistered. In the new Let- 
ters, it is all women. The social insti- 
tution that shackles them worst is the 
role of mother. Society idealizes the 
role, of course, but the idealization 
masks the slavery of it." The new book 
is broader than this, however. “It has 
many themes,” asserts the highly intel- 
lectual Velho da Costa. “Passion, op- 
pression and especially love.” But the 
more emotional Horta insists that “the 
book has one great theme, and that is 
the liberation of women.” 

Phallic Women. Of the three au- 
thors, Horta is the most-fervently fem- 
inist: “I am not for the emancipation 
of women, but for their liberation. 
Emancipation is only a legal term, only 
a political event. It is the pathetic at- 
tempt of women trying to be like men, 
to make it in а male world. But liber- 
ation—ah, that is freedom. That is when 
man is removed entirely as the model 
of behavior and a woman is free to be- 
come herself.” Horta believes that men, 
too, are oppressed. “But the relative 
pain of the two sexes is not compara- 
ble. Besides the social system, which 
rides all humanity, women have a spe- 


“Now generally attributed to the French author 
and diplomat Gabriel Joseph de LaVergne, Vi- 
comte de Guilleragues. When first published, the 
book was described as a French translation of 
five genuine letters. 
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Orpheus in the 
Gray Shades 


Chicago's Ravinia Festival had not 
had such prestige and excitement since 
Seiji Ozawa stepped down as music di- 
rector in 1968. Part of last week’s furor 
was over Soprano Beverly Sills, unfurl- 
ing the druidical delights of Bellini’s 
Norma. But even more of it was over 
the short, pudgy, bespectacled white 
man with a modified Afro who ambled 
out to the podium and called the Chi- 
cago Symphony to work with a mighty 
sweep of his left fist. 

He gently signaled a lyrical passage 
with a crook of the finger and a nod of 
the head. A percussive, firmly. beating 
section found him tapping a foot and 
doing shallow knee bends. Whatever his 
body language, the playing and singing 
were exhilarating in their bel canto 
mood and color, and the standing ova- 
tion of the audience was almost anti- 
climactic. As Sills put it: "He's going to 
be one of our great American artists." 

Wintry Fare. At age 30, Conductor 
James Levine is on his way. A virtual 
unknown three years ago, Levine now 
ranks with Michael Tilson Thomas, 28, 
as one of the two hottest young conduc- 
tors on the American scene. Tackling 
such wintry fare as Beethoven's Missa 
Solemnis, or sitting down at the piano to 
conduct and play Mozart's Piano Con- 
certo No. 12 with a crystalline joy, Le- 
vine has given this summer's. Ravinia 
programs new musical depth as well as 
box office appeal. 

Elsewhere in the last couple of sea- 
sons, Levine's guest conducting with the 
Los Angeles and New York philhar- 
monics and the Boston Symphony has 
instantly won the kind of acclaim 
—from critics, public and ‘musicians 
alike—that most conductors take years 
to attain. His debut recording, the com- 
plete Joan of Arc by Verdi (Angel), star- 
ring Montserrat Caballé, Placido Do- 
mingo and Sherrill Milnes, confirms the 
skill and flair for Italian opera that Le- 
vine has shown in two years on the po- 
dium of the Metropolitan Opera. 

No young Turk hammering at the 
walls, Levine has a mature attitude to- 
ward both audiences and music. He 
intelligently interprets contemporary 
music, but is not about to shove it down 
anybody’s throat. “An audience is made 
up of people involved in other profes- 
sions, and it’s asking a lot of them to 
keep pace with the latest things in my 
art form,” he says. 

Levine favors sporty clothes (he 
conducted one recent Ravinia concert 
in dark blue bell-bottoms and matching 
polo shirt) and is so relaxed that he can 
indulge in one of his favorite pastimes, 
eating, even during intermissions. Aside 
from his steady girl friend, a Manhat- 
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for his apartment overlooking Central  . 
Park. Says he: "I feel there is enough 
scheduling in a musician's life that I try 
not to regulate the other things I do." 
The air of casualness is deceptive 
in such a disciplined musician. Too 
many conductors today strive for orig- 
inality but end up either with mere vis- 
ceral excitement or drab sterility. Le- 
vine succeeds by being disarmingly 
strict regarding what the score says in 
black and white and delightfully lyr- 
ical, like Orpheus, among the gray 
shades of interpretation. { 
When he was a toddler of two or 
three, black and white to Levine meant | 
the piano keys he could barely 
but nevertheless managed to 
telligently at his parents’ ho 
cinnati. His father Lawr : 
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firm. Until her marriage, Mother Hel- 
en had been a Broadway ingénue. 

Jimmy's piano lessons began when 
he was four and still did not know the al- 
phabet and could only count to ten. He 
had lots of toys but played only with a 
record player and miniature puppet 
stage. With these, by the age of nine, 
he was producing operas at home 
—singing, conducting and directing the 
entire score. He also attended the op- 
era and symphony in Cincinnati with 
scores on his lap, all the while conduct- 
ing with a knitting needle. 

At ten, Jimmy made his debut with 
the Cincinnati Symphony playing Men- 
delssohn’s Piano Concerto No. 2. He 
had arranged that all by himself through 
his piano teacher. His parents found out 
about it when he interrupted a phone 
conversation one night to shout to them: 
"They want to know if I want to be 
called Jimmy or James." 

Beginning when he was 13, he spent 
his summers at either Marlboro, Vt., or 
Aspen, Colo, studying piano with 
Rudolf Serkin and Rosina Lhevinne 
respectively, but he never lost sight of 
his ambition to be a conductor. He went 
through the five-year course at Man- 
hattan's Juilliard School in 24 months, 
and at age 20 auditioned for the Ford 
Foundation American Conductors 
Project. One of the judges was so im- 
pressed that he offered Levine a job. The 
judge was George Szell, and thus, in 
1964, Levine became the youngest as- 
sistant conductor in the Cleveland Or- 
chestra’s history. 

He stayed with Szell six years, made 
his debut with the San Francisco Op- 
era (Tosca) in 1970, and in June 1971, 
filling in after the death of Fausto Cle- 
va, made his Met debut (also in Tosca). 
That and his subsequent work at the 
Met have won him a permanent -job 
there. This September Levine will take 
over formally as “principal conductor,” 
a new post created to provide Music Di- 
rector Rafael Kubelik with a full-time 
musical and administrative deputy. The 
choice is popular with the orchestra. “It 
sounds like a cliché,” says Met Tuba 
Player Herbert Wekselblatt, *but from 
the moment he came into the house, it 
really was like a breath of fresh air." 


Hoffmann Grounded 


Lust, murder, homosexuality, men- 
tal illness, even a mod satire set to the 
sounds of the Beatles. With innovative 
ballet subjects like these, Britain’s Peter 
Darrell has become known over the past 
decade as a choreographer who was go- 
ing to be up with the times at all costs. 
His latest ballet is a full-length Tales of 
Hoffmann based on the Offenbach ор- 
era. Introduced last week at Manhat- 
tan's Lincoln Center by the American 
Ballet Theater, it is a shocker of another 


' sort: an old-fashioned, behind-the-times 


entertainment that will offend по one, 


_ please some of the public, and bore se- 


rious balletomanes to distraction. 
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victims at a time. One of the few ad- 
vantages of having Mycoplasma pneu- 
monia is that, like the bacterial forms, 
it is susceptible to attack by antibiotics. 

When Dr. Walter R. Tkach, Nix- 
on's personal physician since 1969, con- 
cluded that his patient was suffering 
from viral pneumonia, he knew that it 
might take several days for lab tests to 
determine whether the infecting agent 
was Mycoplasma or a true virus. He.de- 
cided to administer an antibiotic imme- 
diately on the theory that it might help. 
Though Tkach declined to identify the 
medicine, it was probably erythromycin 
or one of the tetracyclines, which are 
frequently prescribed for Mycoplasma 
pneumonia. From X rays, he concluded 
that only the lower lobe of Nixon’s right 
lung was inflamed. 

For all viral pneumonias, the pre- 
scriptions and prognoses are clear: an- 
algesics (probably aspirin) to control 
fever and relieve headache, aching mus- 
cles and chest pain; bed rest; and lots 
of fluids. The President’s fever of 101°- 
102° was neither unusual nor threat- 
ening. Still, the disease is considered se- 
rious enough for a man of. his age to 
require the seven to ten days in hos- 
pital that Nixon was told to expect. 

To the layman's natural curiosity 
about whether or not Nixon's illness 
may have been brought on by Water- 
gate, there is a straightforward, nonpo- 
litical answer. Anyone is more than usu- 
ally susceptible to illness brought on by 
transient, everyday germs in periods of 
stress, when he may be sleeping poorly 
and working too hard. Thus it is most 
unlikely that Nixon's illness provides 
any psychosomatic insights into his feel- 
ings about Watergate—but quite pos- 
sible that his first bout with illness since 
becoming President is the indirect re- 
sult of that unhappy affair. 


By Any Other Name? 


A man who is licensed to treat pa- 
tients’ ills is a doctor and is undeniably 
practicing medicine. But is he therefore 
a doctor of medicine and entitled to put 
the magical letters M.D. after his name? 
Yes, contends Richard Oliver, 43, a phy- 
sician who practices in the little (pop. 
6,000) Georgia town of Eastman. No, 
says the Composite State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, which licenses physi- 
cians to practice in Georgia. 

. Oliver is a doctor of osteopathy, a 
graduate of the Kansas City College of 
Osteopathic Medicine. He is entitled to 
call himself a doctor and put the letters 
D.O. after his name. Oliver has had un- 
usually broad training and experience 
fora physician of any school, and prac- 
tices obstetrics and gynecology in a 
small, neat building that he shares with 
a family-practitioner M.D. He also 
practices his specialty in the Dodge 
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90% of Georgians don't know what an 
osteopathic physician is and are apt to 
confuse him with “rubbin’ doctors,” chi- 
ropractors or outright quacks. As a re- 
sult, Oliver claimed in a suit filed in U.S. 
district court, his practice was only 
about one-fourth what it would be if 
he could put M.D. after his name. 

Until recently, osteopathic schools 
accepted candidates with poorer edu- 
cational qualifications than did ordinary 
medical schools and gave inferior train- 
ing, with excessive emphasis on spinal 
manipulation. That is no longer gener- 
ally true. Most of the nation's seven sur- 
viving osteopathic schools have raised 
their standards and incorporated more 
general medical subjects in their cur- 
riculums. Their graduates are permitted 
the same professional privileges as 
M.D.s in all 50 states. Moreover, in 36 
states; including Georgia, osteopaths 
must pass exactly the same examination 
as M.D.s before they can be licensed to 
practice. Oliver passed such an exam 
in Georgia in 1971. He contends that 
his own osteopathic training is superi- 
or to that of many foreign-educated 
physicians who are allowed by the 
board to style themselves M.D. 

Oliver's suit naturally incurred the 
wrath of the Medical Association of 
Georgia. By no coincidence, the Geor- 
gia legislature passed a bill, which the 
Governor recently signed, forbidding 
anyone without an M.D. degree to put 
those initials after his name. Oliver 
charged that the legislation was lobbied 
through specifically to affect his pend- 
ing case. Last week the three-judge fed- 
eral court ruled in his favor; pending 
any appeal by the board, he is now Rich- 
ard Oliver, M.D. 
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This Must Be the U.S. 


"We had been planning to come 
here some day,” said Harry Lafont, 47, 
a French businessman on holiday in the 
U.S. this month with his wife Suzy. 
“When the dollar was devalued once 
again, we decided we could make the 
trip this year." Like the Lafonts, vaca- 
tioners from around the world are tak- 
ing advantage of dollar devaluations, 
cheap charter flights and their own high- 
er incomes by joining the biggest tour- 
ist invasion the U.S. has ever experi- 
enced. Led by the Japanese, British, 
West Germans and French in that or- 
der, overseas travel to America in the 
first three months of 1973 was up by 
29% over the same period last year. For- 
eign visitors to the suddenly teeming 
USS. shores are expected to number 3.5 
million before the year is out, an in- 
crease of 2096 over 1972. 

Overseas travelers in the U.S. have 
gradually agreed on a list of “must-see” 
places that can be covered in a two-or- 
three-week stay. The standard Grand 
Tour in the New World always includes 
New York (main attractions: skyscrap- 
ers and Harlem), Washington (Govern- 
ment buildings and, recently, Water- 
gate), the Los Angeles area (Disney- 
land), and San Francisco (Fisherman's 
Wharf and Chinatown), For strict ad- 
herents to this two-coast itinerary, mid- 
die America is likely to exist in mem- 
ories and snapshots as the Grand 
Canyon, Las Vegas or one of the na- 
tional parks—all popular stops between 
the two Atlantic and two Pacific cities. 

Offbeat Side Trips. Yet the "if-it's- 
'Tuesday-this-must-be-California" ap- 
proach to U.S. travel is rapidly giving 
way to more individualized and inter- 
esting. arrangements, "We're getting 
more Sophisticated, more intelligent vis- 
Itors now,” says Diane Cook, executive 
director of the International Visitors 
Service Council in Washington, D.C. 
"They want to see America in depth 
rather than just the image." As a re- 
sult, there is increasing demand for off- 
beat side trips, such as visits to West- 

ern cattle ranches, Eastern college 
campuses and model cities like Res- 
tan, Va., or Columbia, Md. Also, as first- 
Lime visitors return for second and third 
trips, they naturally want to see new 
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places. “Florida will be the next new 
one because of the weather and the 
beaches," predicts H. David Seegul, 
president of Manhattan's Travellers In- 
ternational, a leading travel agent for 
overseas groups. "Then perhaps New 
Orleans or Colorado." 

As first-timers, the Lafonts stuck 
pretty much to prime attractions. They 
had signed up three months in advance 
for an economy charter flight to the U.S. 
They set out, with a budget of $2,000 
for fares, meals and hotels, on a whirl- 
wind coast-to-coast tour of the U.S. 
During their 48-hour stay in Los An- 
geles, they sampled bumper-to-bumper 
freeway traffic, paid a visit to Disney- 
land, took a bus tour of Beverly Hills 
and a trip to the sprawling baroque 
mansion of Silent Film Star Harold 
Lloyd. Though pleased by the friend- 
liness of Americans wherever they 
went, the Lafonts were perplexed by the 
lack of bidets in their hotel rooms and 
bothered by the transitoriness of Amer- 
ican living. “The French would not ac- 
cept these little wooden houses that 
don't last,” observed Lafont. “We build 
our houses to last for generations.” 

As with many foreign visitors, they 
encountered serious communication 
problems. “In Europe, a U.S. tourist can 
always find someone who Speaks Eng- 
lish at the hotel or at the airport," said 
Lafont, who is limited to schoolboy 
English himself, “Here, nobody speaks 
French. We got along as best we could. 
In New York we couldn't understand 
anybody. They must speak some spe- 
cial slang.” 

Unlike Europe, where motorists can 
move between capitals—and cultures 
—with a few hours’ drive, the wide-open 
spaces of the U.S. can take considerable 
time and money to cross. By far the 
cheapest way to do it is a Special $99 
bus pass available only to foreigners, en- 
titling the holder to unlimited travel for 
21 days, Taking advantage of that bar- 
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, Born. To Jane Fonda, 35, Oscar- 
winning actress (Klute) and militant 
champion of such liberal causes as In- 
dian rights and Women's Lib, and her 
husband since January, Tom Hayden, 
33, one of the Chicago Seven and most 
recently a witness for the defense in the 
Pentagon papers trial: their first child, 
a son; in Los Angeles. Name: Troy 
O'Donavan Garity. 

Hu 


Marriage Revealed. Diana Rigg, 
33, British actress who played the sul- 
try, liberated karate expert of televi- 
sion's The Avengers; and Israeli Artist 
Menachen Gueffen, 43; she for the first 
time, he for the second; in London; on 
July 6. Trained originally as a Shake- 
spearean actress, since 1972 Rigg has 
been a leading lady with England's Na- 
tional Theater Company. 

a 

Married. Ali MacGraw, 34, the wil- 
lowy Wellesley graduate whose acting 
(Love Story) is still accidental; and The 
Getaway rebel Steve McQueen, 43; she 
for the third time, he for the second; in 
Cheyenne, Wyo. McQueen summoned 
a justice of the peace from a golf course 
to a city park to perform the ceremo- 
ny, which was attended by McQueen’s 
son and daughter and MacGraw’s son 
by her second husband, Robert Evans, 
vice president in charge of production 
at Paramount Pictures. 

a 

Died. Robert Ryan, 63, ruggedly 
good-looking actor with a talent for vi- 
olent roles; of lung cancer; in Manhat- 
tan. Among Ryan’s best performances 
in a screen career that spanned 30 years 
and some 90 films: the aging, failing 
prizefighter in The Set-Up (1949) and 
an anti-Semitic Marine in Crossfire 
(1947). Onstage he scored more recent 
triumphs in a Broadway revival of The 
Front Page (1969), in which he played 
the cynical managing editor, Walter 
Burns, and as the father in Eugene 
O'Neills Long Day's Journey into 
Night (1971). 


a 

Died. Lon Chaney Jr., 67, son of 
Hollywood’s greatest movie monster 
and something of a real horror in his 
own right; in San Clemente, Calif. Cha- 
ney, originally a character actor, cre- 
ated the role of the Wolf Man. But 
among his finest performances were 
Lennie, the clumsy, stupid giant in John 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men (1940), 
and the arthritic marshal in High Noon 
(1952). 


a 

Died. Frederick Marcus Warburg, 
75, sportsman, philanthropist, and for 
42 years an internationally minded se- 
nior partner and so-called “foreign min- 
ister” of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., one of Wall 
Street’s oldest and most powerful bank- 
ing and investment firms; of heart dis- 
ease; in Winchester, Уа. 
canes In in 


MARKET WEEK | 


On a volume of 73,168,640 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 55.12, up 1.78 for the 
week ending July 13. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 
885.99, up 15.88; Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 104.09, up 2.81. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Net 
Stock High low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 3434.. 32%.. 344%..+1% 
Alum Co Am.. 58%.. 56%.. 567&..— Vs 
Amer Airlines. 12 .. 10%.. 10%..+ М 
Am Brands... 38%.. 38%.. 38Y8..— Vi 
Am Can..... 317... 31Vs.. 31%.. None 
Am Motors... 8%.. 7 . 8%..+1% 
АТ&Т........ 52 ..55074.. 51%..+ % 
Апас Cop.... 21 .. 18%.. 20%..-1% 
Avon Prod....120%..111%..115 +2% 
Beth Steel.... 28 .. 26 277%... +1V2 
Boeing...... 18%.. 17% 18 o+ * 
Burling Ind... 27%.. 25%.. 27%.. 72⁄4 
Burroughs. ...228%4..212%..223%..1+9% 
Cater Trac... 60Vs.. 57 .. 59⁄2.. +2 
Champ Intl... 1534.. 14%.. 15%.. + % 
Chrysler..... 26%.. 23⁄4.. 24%..--1% 
Clark Equip 44 4034... 42%..4+1% 
Con Data. 37 .. 30%.. 34%..4+3% 
Corn СІ Wks. 98 . 89%.. 95 +5% 
Dow Chem... 53%.. 48%.. 51%..+2 
DuPont...... 170% ..162%..166%..+3% 
Eastern Air...  934.. 8%.. 9%..+ Vs 
East Kodak...138%..128 ..134%..--6/8 
El Paso М G.. 1434.. 14⁄4.. 14%..-— М 
Exxon. ...... 96%... 9234.. 923A4..—4 
Ford Motor... 56%.. 52%.. 54%..+1% 
Gen Dynam.. 18⁄4.. 16 .. 18%..+2 ` 
Gen Elec..... 60 .. 56%.. 58 .. +12 
Gen Foods... 26⁄4.. 24%.. 25Vs..-- М 
Gen Motors.. 67%.. 65%.. 65%..+ М 
Gen Tel & El.. 29%.. 28%.. 29%..+ Ys ^ 
Ga Pac...... 33): CE CF А 
Goodyear... 24%.. 21%.. 24%. .--3/ 
Great A&P.. 14 .. 12⁄2.. 12%..-1% 
Greyhound... 1434.. 13%.. 14 ..— % 
Gulf Oil..... 23%.. 21%.. 2234..-- Vi 4 
IBM ..320 ..299%..310 ..+9% | 
Int Harv..... 29%.. 27⁄4.. 29 ..+1% 
Int Nickel.... 30%.. 27%.. 2934..--134 
Int Paper.... 35⁄4.. 33%.. 34⁄4.. H12 
Int Tel & Tel.. 33% 30%.. 31%..+ #4 
Johns Man.... 23⁄4.: 20%.. 22¥%..+1% 
.. 4\\%з.. 46 PASA 3 
. 31%...35 .. 12% n 
& bee. О seme Sa) 
.. 5%... bht % 
ve Ane REDE 
.. 19%.. 20%..+1% S 
.. 81%... 84%..+1% 
.. 79⁄4.. 82 2% 
.. 60%.. 60%..—4% 
.. 33%... 34Vs..-- № 
Occid Pet.... 8%.. 7%.. 8М..— У 
Owens Ш.... 30%... 27%.. 29%... +1” ~~ 
Pac Gas & El. 28%.. 27%.. 28 ..t Й 
Рап Am...... 734.. 7 .. 7 ..Mone 
Penn Cen.... 1⁄4.. 1⁄2.. 1%..+ У 
Penney J.C... 78%.. 72%2.. 77. .. +4 
Philip Morris..123¥2..115%..119%..+2% 
Polaroid. .... 138'A..12954..13234 . . +2% 


Proc бат. ...106'4.. 98/5..105Ys..-- OY _ sp 
REA antennae 25 .. 23%.. 24%..+ A _ ix 
Reyn Ind..... 48 .. 43%.. 47%..+3% 


28%.. 2634.. 27%..+ A” 

98%... 93%... 96%2..+3_ 

. 50%.. 50%..—1% 

. 210... 2UA..— 
6 


Rockwell Intl. . 
Sears Roe.... 
Shell Ой... 
Sou Cal Ed... 
Std Oil Cal... 
Tenneco..... 2 
Texaco lac... ِ 
Textron. ..... 

Time Inc... .. 

UAL Inc. . .... 


Utd Aircraft. . 
US Steel..... 
Westinghouse. 
Woolworth... 2 


FOOD* 
Retail prices 


*Seasonolly adiusted 
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AWay Out of the Mess? 


Despite surging prosperity. the nation 
and the economy are drifting through 
soggy, somber summer doldrums. Infla- 
tion appears ready to bulge as soon as 
the price freeze is lifted. Food short- 
ages loom, the possibility of recession 
builds, and the ailing dollar bumps from 
crisis to crisis overseas. Still, outright re- 
cession can be avoided in 1974 if the 
Nixon Administration can enforce a 
strong, credible anti-inflation policy to 
get out of the mess that its erratic 
management of the economy helped to 
create. 

Last week, in a flurry of top-level 
economic policy meetings, the Admin- 
istration was striving toward that end. 
Plans for Phase IV controls were all but 
completed, and probably will be an- 
nounced this week or next. According 
to Treasury Secretary George Shultz, 
the new program will be designed to 
hold down as much as possible the in- 
s evitable jump in prices that will 
follow the end of the freeze. 

On paper, Phase IV looks 
tough. Profit margins will not be 
allowed to rise as much as in 
the largely voluntary and inef- 
fective Phase III. Big companies 
will have to get prior approval 
from the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil for all price increases. The 
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raises probably will be measured against 
the prices that existed in early January, 
when Phase III started. Companies will 
not be permitted to increase prices to 
make up for increases in production 
costs that occurred before the January, 
“base period.” To further slow price spi- 
rals, companies in some instances might 
have to make their increases in steps in- 
stead of all at once. Export restraints 
will have to be continued for a time, 
says Shultz, or else foreigners will rush 
to empty U.S. granaries. Shultz, who dis- 
likes controls, revealed that the Admin- 
istration would like to remove all of 
them by year’s end. 

Forced Savings Plan. Budget Di- 
rector Roy Ash also disclosed that the 
Administration is considering raising 
taxes to “brake inflation and restore for- 
eign confidence in the dollar.” Among 
the measures being weighed: an in- 
crease in gasoline levies and a “horse- 
power" tax that would fall heaviest on 
big, gas-thirsty cars. Most experts re- 
gard a tax boost now as ill-timed, es- 
pecially when the 1974 budget is slid- 
ing into balance and the economy's 
growth is slowing. One idea gaining sup- 
port among economists is a “forced sav- 
ings" plan to stabilize demand. Firms 
and individuals would be required to 
pay a part of their after-tax income to 
the Government in prosperous times; 
the money would be returned, perhaps 
with interest, when the economy need- 
ed stimulus. 

Above all, the Government's suc- 
cess in quelling inflation will depend on 
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„ : : 2 
If you're trying to impress me, Monsieur, 
you’re using the wrong currency.” 


MONEY 


The Dollar Fights Back 


A well-dressed man walked into a 
West German bank. last week, drew a 
gun and told a cashier: “I want only 
Deutsche Marks. Don't give me any dol- 
lars, for heaven's sake." He made off 


with 54,000 marks. 
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sult: the dollar rose in foreign money - 
markets for three straight days before 
leveling off at week’s end. 

The U.S. actions seemed less a pol- 
icy change than an expedient designed 
to convince money traders and multi- 
national corporation treasurers that 
they can get burned trying to speculate 
against the dollar—especially with the 
U.S. Government willing to support it. 
The U.S. would also keep speculators 
guessing as to when and by how much 
it might intervene. 

Because the dollar is undervalued, 
Washington still feels that market forc- 
es will ultimately cause it to rise. The 
West German governmentstatistical of- 
fice has put together a set of figures 
showing just how much the dollar is un- 
dervalued. The exchange rate is only 
2.38 marks to the dollar, but a dollar in 
the U.S. buys the same amount of goods 
as 3.17 marks does in Germany. Sim- 
ilarly, the exchange rate for Swiss francs 
is 2.86, but the dollar’s “real” value—or 
purchasing power—is equal to 3.90 
Swiss francs. The rate for French francs 
is just over four to the dollar, but the 
real value of the dollar is about 4.23 
francs. 

Until the dollar’s official rate rises 
again, American goods in theory should 


Such are the depths of devaluation 
and disrepute to which the once al- 
mighty dollar has fallen. So far this 
year the German mark and the Swiss 
franc have appreciated about 35% 
against the dollar; the French franc has 
risen 25%. This is causing prices of 
many European-exports to climb in- 
tolerably and threatening a number of 


be irresistibly attractive on foreign mar- 
kets, and some foreign goods should be- 
come increasingly expensive in the U.S. 
For example, a basic Volkswagen "Bee- 
tle" that sold for $1,899 in the U.S. two 
years ago now has a sticker price of 
$2,299; further increases can be expect- 
ed. Thus the U.S. trade and payments 
balances should ultimately improve. 

It is a nice scenario, but things may 


Continental industries. То 
ease the. situation, European 
monetary officials went on de- 
manding that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment intervene—buy up 
dollars on foreign money mar- 
kets to keep the dollar from 
falling out of sight. What they 
got in return last week was 
something short of resolute 
intervention, but it had the 
desired effect. j 

First, U.S. officials at. a 
meeting of central bankers in 
Basel endorsed the principle 
of intervention—apparently 
repudiating the tired U.S. po- 
sition that the dollar’s weak- 
ness is Europe’s problem, not 
America’s. At midweek the 
Federal Reserve agreed with 
foreign central bankers to in- 
crease by 50% (to $18 billion) 
the amount of foreign curren- 


Indicator of the Week 


The ups and downs of U.S. airline traffic 
serve as a good gauge of where the whole U.S. 
economy is heading. And airline executives can 
firm up their forecasts for the year when they 
see the traffic figures for May—the month the 
firstbig wave of vacationers hits the ticket coun- 
ters. Having just received last May's figures, 
‘some airmen have revised their forecasts for 
1973 slightly downward. Though volume con- 
tinued to climb, for many lines the latest gain 
-was smaller than in Мау 1972. Following are 
the total May traffic figures for all eleven U.S. | 
trunk lines and the six biggest lines, comparing _ 
this year’s gains with last year’s: г 
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be a little late working out that way. 
True, 17.5. trade figures have begun to 
strengthen, but the USS. will have to 1m- 
port more and more fuel—at higher 
prices. The recent imposition of export 
controls on U.S. soybeans and 41 other 
commodities will take some of the na- 
tion’s most salable items off world mar- 
kets. At the same time, prospects for a 
dramatic increase in other exports are 
not encouraging. U.S.-manufactured 
goods face a labyrinth of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers at many borders; a num- 
ber of American firms are reluctant to 
divert goods from the red-hot home 
market; and not a few U.S. products 
are at present unsuitable for foreign 
markets. Most household appliances are 
designed for American voltages, and 
some U.S. television sets cannot receive 
signals from some foreign transmission 
systems. 

The nation's overall payments bal- 
ance is still deep in deficit (the shortfall 
in this year’s first quarter was $1.2 bil- 
lion). Some reasons: despite the dollar's 
drop, American tourists are still flock- 
ing to Europe, the U.S. still keeps 606,- 
000 military personnel overseas, and 
U.S. businessmen are still moving cap- 
ital abroad about as fast as they did last 
year. 

US. officials recognize that until 
pressure on the dollar eases off, neither 
the “Nixon Round” of tariff negotia- 
tions that will open in Tokyo in Sep- 
tember nor the ongoing international 
talks on long-range monetary reform 
are likely to succeed. Yet it is doubtful 
that last week’s recovery of the dollar 
signals a permanent cure. As a high of- 
ficial of an international economic or- 
ganization in Paris put it: “The dollar's 
future resembles a fever chart—many 
ups and downs, but no real change. You 
can describe the patient as still being 
critically ill.” 
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Back Come 
The Trustbusters 


Not since the legendary trustbusters 
cracked John D. Rockefeller’s Standard 
Oilempire in 1911 has the petroleum in- 
dustry been under so much anti-monop- 
olistic fire. Last week the Florida state 
prosecutor hit the big oil companies 
with an antitrust suit, while in Los An- 
geles a federal grand jury opened a mas- 
sive probe of price fixing and monop- 
olistic marketing. In Washington, the 
Federal Trade Commission staff turned 
over to a Senate subcommittee a report 
charging that gasoline shortages are in 
part the result of widespread "anticom- 
petitive” practices. In Congress, legis- 
lators introduced a number of bills that 
would break the oil companies up into 
much smaller parts. 

The bust-the-big drive came as the 
gasoline crisis that fueled it seemed to 
be abating. For the first time since ear- 
ly June, the American Automobile As- 
sociation's "fuel gauge" report showed 
an increase in the number of service sta- 
tions that were operating normally 
—that is, keeping regular hours and not 
rationing gas to their customers. With 
refineries turning out gasoline at pro- 
digious rates, gas stocks have been level 
or building up. Most important, demand 
has been waning, as drivers slow down 
and trim trips to save fuel. Still, some 
communities continue to be plagued by 
gasoline shortages, including Denver, 
Kansas City, even San Clemente. 

The FTC report charges that the oil 
companies should have been able to pre- 
dict increased demand and take steps to 
meet it. Instead, they "have attempted 
to increase profits by restricting out- 
put." Noting the number of major refin- 
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The licensees pay an undisclosed рег- 
centage of their gross to JGE for its ad- 
vertising and merchandising help; be- 
yond that, they are on their own. So 
far, JGE has recruited eleven merchants 
in New York and New Jersey and is ne- 
gotiating with 28 others whom the 
brothers expect to sign up this month. 
The Rosenbergs confidently figure to 
expand soon from coast to coast. 
Big-time though it is, JGE sticks 
stubbornly to small-time style. Its 
"showroom" is a small, carton- 
crammed section of a-warehouse in a 
sidestreet in Bayside, Queens. All sales 
are for cash. Except for the Rosenbergs, 
who sometimes help unload trucks, only 
part-time employees mind the store. 
They include moonlighting policemen, 
housewives and four or five high school 
basketball players from the Friends’ 
Academy in Locust Valley, N.Y. Clerks 
make no effort to push a particular 
brand or persuade customers to buy a 
higher-priced item; they simply take or- 
ders. Yet JGE turns over $300,000 
worth of stock about every two weeks. 
Save a Bundle. The Rosenbergs 
saw the potential of reviving real dis- 
counting seven years ago, closed their 
regular appliance shop and set their 
sights on a specific target: union mem- 
bers and civil servants who are willing to 
travel 50 miles or more to save a bun- 
dle. Now buyers queue up to get in 
—and save. A 5,500-B.T.U. General 
Electric air conditioner goes for $149 at 
JGE v. $184.95 at Macy's; a compact 
portable dishwasher sells at JGE for 
$159 v. $199.95 at Macy's; a Sony por- 
table color TV sells for $375 v. $470 at 
Bloomingdale's for the identical model. 
At first the Rosenbergs thought that 
by limiting their customers to union 
members, they could sell low and avoid 
hassles with manufacturers. But JGE's 
advertising has riled competitors and 
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brought it into conflict with anachronis- | 
tic Fair Trade laws, which keep prices | 
up by authorizing manufacturers to set 
minimum retail costs for their products. 
General Electric, Sony and other major 
appliance makers will not deal with 
JGE because it sells well below the fixed 
price. Thus the brothers are forced to 
buy where they can—through coopera- 
tives or from friendly wholesalers and i 
distributors. “We get up a little earlier, | 
and we find the stuff,” says Charlie. i 

When Panasonic sued JGE for frac- 
turing the Fair Trade laws, Jerry re- 
fused to pay a fine, salivating at the 
thought of how much JGE’s good will 
and sales would be buoyed if he were 
dragged off to jail for cutting prices. 
Panasonic saw the same sort of result 
and let the matter drop. In a recent 
counterattack, Jerry hired a clutch of 
scantily clad models—at $25 an hour | 
—to parade before New York's city hall 
chanting: “Make GE stop hurting our 
Jerry!" 

The Rosenbergs were born on 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side. For all 
their sudden wealth. they still live mod- 
estly, sharing a two-family house ten 
blocks from their store. Charlie, who at- 
tended City College and had ambitions 
to be a musician, is a gaunt, sad-faced 
version of his ebullient brother and is 
one of the shrewdest buyers in town. 
Jerry, who dropped out of high school at 3 
15 after setting a school record by play- = 
ing hooky 61 straight days, is the crude- _ — 
ly charming front man. Unable to fully _ 
believe in their new-found fame апд _ 
fortune, the brothers continue to worry — 
that somehow it will all be taken а) г 
perhaps by the Fair Trade dra 
sad Charlie: “We get up in the 
as if we were sitting on a bub 
the brothers are not daun 
est plan is a move into 
discounts. Hear 
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Master Builder 


Architect-Entrepreneur John Port- 
man has done as much as anyone to 
turn Atlanta into a boom town—and a 
good-looking one at that. In the pro- 
cess he has become a multimillionaire. 
Once a part-time usher in a local movie- 
house, he designed and was an initial 
owner of the $200 million Peachtree 
Center complex of office buildings, 
shops, restaurants and hotels, including 
the spectacular Hyatt Regency Atlanta, 
that has revived the city's downtown. 

Portman is now working his special 
magic in other urban areas. In San Fran- 
cisco, he is chief planner and part owner 
of the $200 million Embarcadero Cen- 
ter rising near the waterfront. In De- 
troit, Henry Ford II selected him to de- 
sign Renaissance Center, a $500 million 
development that should give a new spin 
to the Motor City. He also has build- 
ings completed or planned in Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Fort Worth, 
Brussels and Paris. Last week the gentle, 
soft-spoken Portman, 48, announced 
that he will make his first foray into 
Manhattan, putting up a $150 million 
combination hotel-theater that is de- 
signed to restore some of the glitter to 
the tarnished Times Square area, 

Portman plans a 54-story extrava- 
рапта including a 1,050-seat theater lo- 
cated below ground level; twelve floors 
of shops, meeting rooms and restau- 
rants; and above it 
all, a 37-story-high, 
wide-open “atrium” 
around which 2,020 
rooms will be ar- 
rayed. Through the 
cavernous atrium, 
twelve spaceship-like 
glass elevators will 
zoom to a bronzed- 
glass rooftop pent- 
house containing a 
cocktail lounge and a 
revolving restaurant. 
Construction of the 
hotel, which will be 
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Edward Carlson’s Western Internation- 
al Hotels, is to begin next year, with 
the opening set for 1977. Says Portman: 
“Times Square now is only skin-deep 
—a facade of lights and signs with no 
depth or substance. I hope that the new 
hotel complex will speed the entire de- 
velopment of Times Square.” 


Where the Bucks Stop 


While Merrill Lynch professes to be 
bullish on America, Donald Regan, 
chairman of the largest brokerage of all, 
has more ursine feelings these days 
about Merrill Lynch. With trading vol- 
ume fading and profits dwindling 
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throughout the securities business, Re- 
gan has pared the salaries of Merrill 
Lynch’s 140 highest executives by 10% 
to 20%. The cuts are expected to save 
about $900,000 a year and impress the 
20,000 other employees with the need 
for economy. 

The reductions are only part of a 
year-old effort to shrink overhead at 
Merrill Lynch, which is considered one 
of the best-managed firms in the busi- 
ness. Merrill Lynch has reduced its pay- 
roll by more than 500, primarily 
through attrition, limited many of its 
brokers to a single telephone, and put 
restrictions on the use of first-class 
mail, messenger services and copying 
machines. 

Regan, who will lose about $40,000 
from his own $240,000 salary-and-bo- 
nus package, is merely acting out Wall 
Street's growing bearishness about the 
prospects of making ends meet. In the 
first five months of 1973, U.S. broker- 
age houses lost a total of $153 million, 
and a number have reduced executive 
salaries. No fewer than 68 firms are on 
the New York Stock Exchange’s “warn- 
ing list" because they are operating at 
a loss. For this year’s first quarter Mer- 
rill Lynch’s revenues were down 8%, 
and profits 53%; its stock has shrunk 
this year from 32% to last week's 13%. 

Like other brokerage heads, Regan 
may now feel that he expanded his firm 
more rapidly than trading volume war- 
ranted. Last year he moved headquar- 
ters to a lavish building on lower Broad- 
way. Two years ago he enlisted IBM to 
put in a computerized communications 
system with a terminal for each bro- 
ker; the project has since been shelved. 
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Russians in Houston 


welcome was so warm that 
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within sight, flipped countless switches, 
and bombarded their hosts with end- 
less questions. 

Yet despite all the cordiality, there 
were signs of old tensions. The Russians 
were originally scheduled to spend six 
weeks in Houston, but they cut their 
visit to two weeks. Reason: had they 
stayed.on, they would have been hard 
put to refuse an invitation to witness 
the launch of the second Skylab crew 
from Cape Kennedy, scheduled for 
July 28. The Russians have repeatedly 
shunned such invitations because pro- 
tocol would have required. them to in- 
vite American astronauts to one of their 
own lift-offs—something they have 
steadfastly declined to do. 


A Mixed-Up Sun 


Most of the underground activity in 
Lead, S; Dak., site of the famous Home- 
stake mine, consists of digging for gold. 
But in recent years, a-group of scien- 
tists have also been working a mile be- 
neath the surface at Lead to capture 
elusive emanations from the sun called 
neutrinos. Traveling at the speed of light 
and thought to be capable of passing 
through trillions of miles of solid lead, 
the ghostlike neutrinos have no mass 
or electrical charge. They are produced 
during violent atomic collisions at the 
core of the sun, and thus are believed 
to be a vital index to the activity and en- 
ergy output of the glowing mass that 
supports life on earth. What astrono- 
mers and physicists have learned so far 
from the neutrino detector in South Da- 
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may explain broad climatic changes 
both on earth and on Mars, including 
such phenomena as ice ages. 

The detector was designed by 
Chemist Raymond Davis Jr. of Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. Shielded 
from all other radiation by the rock 
above; the detector consists of a 
100,000-gal. vat of a cleaning fluid 
called tetrachloroethylene. A small 
number of incoming neutrinos collide 
with chlorine atoms in the fluid. The 
collisions convert the chlorine to radio- 
active atoms of the element argon, 
which can then be counted. Davis cal- 
culated a year ago that on the basis of 
what scientists know and theorize about 
the sun, less than one-fifth as many neu- 
trinos are radiating from it as would 
be expected. 

Since then, other scientists have 
speculated that this reduced radiation 
may mean that the nuclear fires at the 
sun's core are severely banked. Harvard 
Astrophysicist A.G.W. Cameron and 
others suspect that the banking effect 
is caused by a sudden, unexplained mix- 
ing of gases in the sun's core, which 
leads to a brief expansion of the core 
and a reduction of nuclear reactions. 
In all, estimates Cameron, it may take 
some 6,000,000 years for this cycle to 
run its course—during which the sun's 
heat and light would be reduced. 

Warm Earth. Geological evidence 
indicates that over most of its history, 
the earth was a far warmer place than it 
has been for the past 2,000,000 years. 
Humidity and temperatures were high- 
er, there was more cloud cover, and bar- 
ren zones with little vegetation were 
more common. If the banked-fires the- 
огу is correct, the relatively cooler re- 
cent period, including short-term "ice 
ages," might indicate that the sun's core 
is now being mixed, and may return to 
its normal output in about 4,000,000 
years. Cameron estimates that such 
mixing events may be separated by hun- 
dreds of millions of years. 

If solar mixing does occur, it would 
also affect other planets of the solar sys- 
tem. In Nature, Carl Sagan of Cornell 
and Andrew Young of Caltech have 


"suggested. that fluctuating solar output 


could explain such Martian mysteries 


-as the river-bed-like channels recently 


photographed by the Mariner 9 space- 
craft. Martian water, now locked firm- 
ly in the frozen poles, presumably 
would have flowed freely during warm- 
er times. Sagan and Young go further. 
Suspecting that our sun is not uni 
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The Artist as Monster 


Arriving for the showing of his new 
film, О Lucky Mani, at the Cannes Film 
Festival last May, Director Lindsay An- 
derson was incensed by the typical 
Cannes display of bared bosoms and 
battling paparazzi clamoring in front of 
the theater. He confronted one giggling 
“starlet” posing for photographers 1п 
the doorway and slapped her resound- 
ingly on the bottom. “Get on inside and 
see the film,” he told her, and then 
turned his wrath on Cannes’ organizer. 
“This is a degenerate festival.” he said. 
“J remember when it was fine. Now it's 
cheap and disgusting.” 

If the starlet did go inside to see 
the film, she would have found that An- 
derson the director reveals as much of 
his dour, sardonic Scots heritage as An- 
derson the man does. О Lucky Man!, 
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conformity and isolated in a world gone 
ludicrously amuck. His job, he seems 
to feel, is to jolt his viewers awake the 
same way he did the starlet: with a 
sound moral thwacking. “The artist 
must always aim beyond the limits of 
tolerance,” he once wrote. “His duty is 
to be a monster.” 

As a young critic for the London 
film magazine Sequence, Anderson of- 
ten made such arrogantly intellectual 
pronouncements. The son of an army 
officer, he was born in Bangalore, In- 
dia, and educated at public schools and 
Oxford. Through his Sequence articles, 
Anderson won the opportunity to make 
his first short films—industrial docu- 
mentaries sponsored by a conveyor-belt 
manufacturer. His first nonindustrial 
film, a gentle documentary on deaf chil- 
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tesque fantasy: Big Business in blue 
suits calmly watching a colleague throw 
himself from a skyscraper window; In- 
human Science manipulating evolution 
by transplanting a man’s head onto the 
heaving hulk of a hairy hog. Critics have 
called the film everything from “heart- 


Reisz formed a loose association called 
*Free Cinema." Their self-assigned mis- 
sion was to break away from the brit- 
tle, upper-middle-class-oriented British 
film tradition and make gritty, natural- 
istic movies about the life of the Eng- 
lish majority—the working class. An- 


in Anderson's old school, Cheltenham 
College, 17... ends with the students re- 
volting against the stifling hypocrisies 
of the institution by mowing down fac- 
ulty and trustees with machine guns and 
grenades. 

Meanwhile, Richardson had helped 
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—four actors, one actress, 
а crew-woman and, until 
recently, a dog named 
Sweenie—this summer is 
bringing frenetic, some- 
times avant-garde drama to 
30 Mississippi River com- 
munities from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. 

The members of Otra- 
banda—Sweenie excepted 
—are all in their mid-20s, 
former drama students at 
Antioch College under the 
tutelage of Flemish Play- 
wright and Director Tone 
Brulin. When Brulin moved 
from Antioch to the Car- Ё 
ibbean island of Curagao,a == 
group of his devoted students joined 
him, and in 1971 they formed Otraban- 
da (named for the black residential 
quarter of Curagao—known as “the 
other side"). After returning to the U.S., 
the company employed Brulin’s brash, 
blunt, highly physical and often noisy 
techniques mainly on tours to colleges 
and universities. “We played to very 
elite audiences,” says Otrabandist Da- 
vid Dawkins, “which was exactly what 
we didn’t want to get into. We wanted 
to play to everyone.” 

Working in the backyard of a re- 
tired Antioch drama professor, in Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, the Otrabandists as- 
sembled a raft by strapping flooring and 
two-by-fours to twelve 50-gallon drums 
donated by a local company. They add- 
ed a canoe to trail behind for occasion- 
al jaunts to shore, then trucked the 
whole caboodle to St. Louis and 
launched The River Raft Revue—‘“at 
the world’s most popular price: free!!” 
(The National Endowment grant of 
$15,000 is enough to cover expenses 
and possibly provide $25 per week in 
salary for each actor.) 

A green and white Volkswagen van 
and trailer, carrying props and a gaud- 
ily striped circus tent, drives along the 
highways ahead of the 4-m.p.h. raft. The 
idea is to pique the curiosity of the lo- 
cal townfolk with the circus tent and 
catch their interest with oldtime med- 
icine-show acts in the first half of the 
program—a jerky juggling act, for ex- 
ample, or the wonders of Miraculo 
the Magician, an exotic gentleman “just 
returned from the remote and distant 
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DRIFTING ABOARD RAFT 
"Mighty free and easy." 


the second half of the show is “not rec- 
ommended for children," the Otraban- 
dists perform Stump Removal, a rau- 
cous satire on the evils of modern 
society. In the eerie light cast by pie- 
plate reflectors strung to a pair of Cole- 
man lanterns, a mad scientist creates 
four human beings who romp about in 
long underwear of various hues and are 
taught to be guilty, suspicious, preju- 
diced and greedy. A second batch of 
people whipped up by the scientist re- 
volts, however, and imprisons him 
under an upended grocery cart. 

Some spectators object to the play's 
negativism and strong language. One 
woman at a recent performance in Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. (pop. 32,700), was of- 
fended by the long underwear. “At 
least,” she bristled, “the girl could have 
worn a frilly dress.” The company has 
had to modify Stump Removal by chas- 
tening its sex scenes and toning down a 
few lines—'the cheapest whorehouse in 
town" has become “the cheapest dance 
hall in town." But Dawkins believes 
most audiences sympathize with the 
play's “rejection and overthrow of op- _ 
pressive authority." 

After each performance, the Ot 
bandists push out into the river ag 
There, as Huck Finn said, thi 
"mighty free and easy and 
able," despite an occasion: 
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Sterilized: Why? 


Mary Alice Relf, now twelve, Is 
mentally retarded, has a speech defect, 
and was born without a right hand. She 
has a sister named Minnie, 14, and as 
they grew old enough to attract boys, 
welfare workers steered them to a fed- 
erally financed family planning center 
in Montgomery, Ala., where they re- 
ceived injections every three months of 
a drug called Depo-Provera, which was 
being tested as a contraceptive. 

Last month, shortly after the drug 
was banned because of undesirable side 
effects, two nurses paid a visit to the 
shabby apartment where the Relfs live 
on $150 monthly welfare payments. 
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MARY ALICE & MINNIE RELF AT HOME 
A question of consent. 


Lonnie Relf, 56, a former field hand 
who has been unemployed since he was 
lamed in an auto accident four years 
ago, was away from home, but his wife 
Minnie recalls that the nurses told her 
the girls would have to go to the hos- 
pital for more shots. They said she must 
sign a paper, so she marked a surgical 
consent form with an X. The girls were 
taken to the Professional Center Hos- 
pital, kept overnight, and then sterilized 
next day by tubal ligation. 

"| didn't want it done, and I’m still 
upset," Lonnie Relf testified last week 
before a Senate subcommittee, chaired 
by Edward М. Kennedy, which is press- 
ing for a ЫШ to tighten controls on 

` Government medical experimentation. 

Relfs wife agreed: “I was mad. | 

wouldn't have let them do that." 

. The family planning center has in- 
. sisted that the operation was properl 

ned to Mrs. Relf, but she dide. 


formed consent, and did she have the 
legal right to do so? Or, more broadly, 
what right does the Government have 
to perform such an operation? > — 

When the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity set up its family-planning pro- 
gram in 1967, the regulations stated that 
“по project funds shall be expended for 
any surgical procedures intended to re- 
sult in sterilization or to cause abor- 
tions." To help poor people prevent un- 
wanted births, the ban on funds for 
voluntary sterilization was quietly 
dropped in 1971—the OEO financed 
some 16,000 of them last year—but no 
rules were ever promulgated. А set of 
guidelines was drafted and printed, bar- 
ring sterilization of anyone who did not 
have “the legal capacity to himself con- 
sent to the procedure," but after an ob- 
scure controversy within the Adminis- 
tration, the guidelines were sent to a 
warehouse. Thus the use of federal 
funds for sterilization was left in a kind 
of legal vacuum. 

Joseph Levin Jr., an attorney for the 
Southern Poverty Law Center, first filed 
a $1,000,000 damage suit for the Relfs 
against the family planning center and 
OEO officials. Then he upped it to 
$5,000,000 and named John W. Dean 
III and John D. Ehrlichman as co-de- 
fendants on the ground that they had 
been negligent in failing to speed the is- 
suing of guidelines.that could have pre- 
vented the operations on the girls. 

Taking a broader aim, the American 
Civil Liberties Union filed suit last week 
on behalf of Nial Ruth Cox, now 26 
and a nurse's aide on Long Island. She 
was Sterilized in North Carolina in 1965 
after her mother, who was supporting 
ten children on welfare, was persuaded 
tbat the results of the.operation would 
be temporary. The suit charged that 
Miss Cox had been unfairly described 
as "mentally deficient," then coerced, 
deprived of due process and made a vic- 
tim of cruel and unusual punishment. 
Laws permitting the "forced steriliza- 
tion” of anyone termed “mentally de- 
fective” exist in 22 states, the A.CL.U. 
said, and should all be struck down by 
the Supreme Court as unconstitutional. 


Legal Briefs 


> Inaseries of warehouses through- 
out the country sit cases and cases of 
canned lobster bisque, onion soup, lamb 
stew and various other delicacies 
—more than 2,000,000 cans in all—that 
тау ог may not contain deadly poison. 
They represent the entire stock of foods 
processed by Bon Vivant Soups Inc., 
which were seized by the Food and 
Drug Administration two years ago af- 
ter a botulism-tainted Bon Vivant vi- 
chyssoise Killed a New York banker, 

Since there is no way of testing ev- 
ery can, the Government now wants to 
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has extraordinary tension and energy, 
with its suggestions of abrupt but ca- 
sual violence, always threatening but 
quickly absorbed. The very next scene 
balances and complements it: a long in- 
terlude of farewells at the Havana air- 
port, families breaking up, hurrying to 
leave the country for Miami. Here is 
the first introduction of Sergio (Sergio 
Corrieri), who remains in Cuba by 
choice while his wife and parents fly to 
America. His farewell is unique among 
the others all around him for its detach- 
ment. Watching his wife and parents 
leave, Sergio is not seeing his life out 
but watching it begin. 

Sergio considers his country very 
like himself: stunted, uncertain, still suf- 
fering from the physical and psycho- 
logical effects of “underdevelopment.” 
He lives off the income he still receives 
on apartments the government took 
away from him, and tries to be a writ- 
er, sifting through the shards of his own 
and Cuba's past. He has lazy, erotic day- 
dreams about his cleaning lady (Eslin- 
da Nunez); he takes up with a girl called 
Elena (Daisy Granados), then loses in- 
terest in her. Her family drags him to 
court, where he watches the proceedings 
while considering that before the rev- 
olution he would have been judged in- 
nocent solely on the basis of his class; 
now, he thinks, the court will side with 
the girl's poor family. Instead he is 
exonerated. 

As he spends a restless night, still 
trying to fix his moral and intellectual 
equilibrium, the city outside mobilizes 
for a possible military invasion. There 
are phantom images of guns being 
hauled up to roofs and tanks rumbling 
through the gray morning streets. It is 
the time of the missile crisis. 

What is most ambitious in the film 
—the delicate correlation between po- 
litical reality and subjective experience 
—is what works least well. What 
matters most, however, is Gutierrez 
Alea's bright, hard intelligence, his rest- 
lessness. He never permits his political 
concern to smother his feeling and af- 
fection for small gestures and moments 
of human behavior that may not shape 
great change, but signalit. ^ "Jay Cocks 


Square Dance 


THE MAN WHO LOVED CAT DANCING 
Directed by RICHARD С. SARAFIAN 
Screenplay by ELEANOR PERRY 


Here is a movie that hymns the joys 
of a woman's total subjugation to a man. 
As the slightly standoffish wife of a rich 
rancher (George Hamilton), Catherine 
Crocker (Sarah Miles) runs away from 
home one day smack into a train rob- 
bery. The desperadoes, making off with 
the loot, ‘take a fancy to Catherine's 
horse. Since Catherine refuses to dis- 
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MILES & REYNOLDS IN “DANCING” 
Off into the wilderness. 


ness, protesting loudly but ineffectively. 

Two of the bad guys (Jack Warden 
and Bo Hopkins) have a fierce letch for 
her. The third desperado, a stronger and 
more reserved type named Jay Grobert 
(Burt Reynolds), intercedes on behalf 
of her honor. This causes all sorts of fra- 
ternal tensions during the trek across 
country, leading to violence, death and, 
inevitably, a highly unlikely love affair. 
The affair is finally consummated when 
Jay sweeps the adoring Catherine up in 
his arms and mutters, “You are the god- 
damnedest woman | ever met," as he 
bears her off to bed. 

Eleanor Perry's script does not have 
the funk to be exciting or enough true 
spirit to transcend the wind-blown ba- 
nalities of the plot. Most bothersome is 
the conception of Catherine as a self- 
ish, rather useless whiner who is brought 
to her senses and to full womanhood 
through the ministrations of the resil- 
ient Grobart. He is the slick synthesis 
of the kind of male indomitability that 
is supposed to be every woman's dream. 
Catherine herself is a nightmare of help- 
lessness and frustration who finds safe- 
ty and fulfillment only in a man's em- 
brace. If Cat Dancing is meant only to 
be a kind of soap-oater fantasy, it is a 
particularly demeaning one. 

The movie does have some casual 
charms: a good, rugged sense of West- 
ern landscape by Director Sarafian and 
a rather fetching performance by Sa 
ah Miles, less mannered than her 
cent appearance in The Hireling (TIN 
July 9). Burt Reynolds is best of all. 
is a silly, thankless part, but he 
smoothly, with a strong иг 
ironic humor. He is а deft 
actor, and it would be g 
again in something lik 
a part that challeng 
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The Icegate 


PEARY AT THE NORTH POLE: FACT OR FICTION 
by DENNIS RAWLINS 

319 pages. Luce. $8.95. 

WINNER LOSE ALL: DR. COOK AND THE THEFT 
OF THE NORTH POLE 


by HUGH EAMES 
346 pages. Little, Brown. $8.95. 


According to the first law of hero- 
dynamics, every epic action has an 
equal and opposite reaction. One na- 
tions hero is some other nation's vil- 
lain; one man's idol is another's voo- 
doo doll. The second law is that legends 


WILBERT MELVILLE 


DR. FREDERICK A. COOK IN 1911 


PEARY ON DECK OF POLAR SHIP “ROOSEVELT” 


he wrote ringing letters about ambition 
to his mother. Resting in his igloo after 
the last polar trip, he contemplated elab- 
orate designs for his mausoleum. But ac- 
cording to Matt Henson's recollections, 
Peary was sullen and evasive about their 
exact positions at the top of the world. 
He asserted his claim to the Pole only 
after returning to civilization and learn- 
ing that the world was already credit- 
ing. the achievement to Frederick A. 
Cook, a Brooklyn physician. The stakes 
were high for both men: the polar itch 
had become the obsession of their lives, 
but there were also publishing contracts 
and lucrative lecture tours. —— 
Peary and Cook were quite differ- 
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Penguin bumpers, greaseless pemmican and some fudge at the North Pole. 


tend to polarize and absolute legends 


polarize absolutely. 


For most Americans, Rear Admiral 
Robert Edwin Peary, U.S.N., is an ab- 
- Solute legend that goes like this: on 
— April 6, 1909, after 23 years, eight at- 
— — temptsand Arctic hardships that includ- 

"1 d the loss of his toes, Peary became 
the first man to stand at the North Pole. 
It is a nearly perfect schoolboy legend 
of endurance and courage rewarded 
with honor and wealth. There is even a 
touch of Melville in Peary’s faithful 
black polar companion, Matthew Hen- 
son, who wound up with a $900-a-year 
job as a messenger at the U.S. Customs 


House. ® 


Yet, as history, the saga of Robert 
Peary was fissured from the beginning. 
"eary was never reticent about his hun- 
for glory. Like Douglas MacArthur, 
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ent. A Peary expedition was a big pro- 
duction with Government support and 
financial backing from a group of New 
York millionaires. Cook was a loner 
who had worked his way through med- 
ical school as a milkman. He preferred 
to travel light, live like an Eskimo and 
depend on his ingenuity. On one expe- 
dition to the Antarctic he saved his ship 
from the ice by using the bodies of pen- 
guins as bumpers. He designed clever 
gear, including a sled that could be con- 
‚ verted into a kayak. 

Once below the Arctic Circle, how- 
ever, Peary and his friends could pull 
most strings. It took them two years to 
turn the tide of public opinion against 
Cook and in their favor. Cook fought 
back, but he was his own worst enemy. 
His han seriously damaged his. credibil- 
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emies begins àn uncompromising poem 
that goes on to be unnecessarily con- 
temptuous of those who fled. 
Joining Russia's "inner immigra- 
tion” of outcast writers and thinkers, 
Akhmatova lived during the '20s and 
'305 by translating and scholarship. Sta- 
lin’s purges, which saw the jailing of her 
own 20-year-old son, sent her into a new 
creative cycle. The poems of this pe- 
riod scarcely disguised her bitterness. 
Shah of the Shahs,/ blessed in Allah's 
eyes,/ how well did you feast?/ You 
hold the world in your hand/ as if it 
were a cold bright bead .../ But what 
about my boy,/ did you enjoy his taste? 
Although the poem was titled "Imita- 
tion from the Armenian,” there is little 
doubt who the "Shah" was. 

The irony of World War II was that 
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AKHMATOVA IN 1932 
Deflected by a cruel age. 


it brought many Russians.a small de- 
gree of freedom. Stalin entreated his 
"brothers and sisters" to unite in de- 
fending the motherland. Pravda even 
printed one of Akhmatova's heroic war 
poems. Her dormant fame was reawak- 
ened. In 1944. she received a standing 
ovation after reading her poetry from 
a Moscow stage. But two years later, 
with the war won, Stalin was asking, 
“Who organized this standing ovation?” 
Akhmatova was proscribed again and 
her son was rearrested. 

Like so many Russian artists, 
Akhmatova learned to discern fate in 
the changing cold war weather. The 
Khrushchev thaw brought renewed 
official acceptance. Much of her work 
was republished in Russia. At 75, she 
traveled to Oxford for an honorary de- 
gree, to Italy for a prize and to Paris, 
where 53 years before Modigliani had 
sketched her portrait. But fame, as 
Akhmatova once wrote, “is a trap 
wherein there is neither happiness nor 
light." Two years laterrwhen she was 
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Who do you see at 
6-10, Phillip Street, | 
Singapore, 1, | 
Singapore ? | 


The same man you see at Northgate 
House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, EC2R 
6DH. He sits in more than 120 offices, 
representatives, affiliates, and associated 
institutions located in that many cities all 
over the world. The Bank of Tokyo places 
no man in an overseas chair, wherever it 
may be, until he has attained a thorough 
knowledge of banking matters, both 
foreign and domestic. This edudation, 
combined with years of on-the-job ex- 
perience, enables him to deal with any 
knotty financial or banking problems, par- 
ticularly international capital transactions. 


Safety plus Convenience 

U.S. Dollar Travellers Cheques and Yen 
Travellers Cheques—both from the Bank 
of Tokyo. 


Worldwide Banking and Finance 
(®) BANK OF TOKYO 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
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Western American Bank (Europe) Limit 
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Curacao Tokyo Holding N.V. 
»CENTROFIN” Finanzierungs- 
Vermittlungs- Handels- und 
Treuhandgesellschaft m.b.H. 
The International Bank of 
Bangkok Tokyo Finance 
Magnum Finance Berhad 
Partnership Pacific 
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buried with full Orthodox rites, her 
graveside was crowded with the Soviet 
literary establishment. 


Akhmatova's life seems to have 


been dedicated by history to a task more 
important than making fine poems. She 
had a mission, as her friend Nadezhda 
Mandelstam said, to survive and testify 
about a cruel age. She embraced the 
role. In a brief recollection, she tells 
about the hundreds of hours spent wait- 
ing outside Leningrad's prison for word 
about her son. 


“Standing behind me was a wom- 


an, with lips blue from the cold, who 
had, of course, never heard me called 
by name’ before. Now she started out 
of the torpor common to us all and 
asked me in a whisper (everyone whis- 
pered there): 


* “Сап you describe this?' 
“And I said: ‘I can.’ ” 
@R.Z.S. 


Last Turns 
THE DEVILS AND CANON BARHAM 


by EDMUND WILSON 


219 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 


The wretched old physique decays. 
One smoulders in a slump for days; 
Goes blank on names; gaga, forgets 
What one was saying; loses bets. 
And yet the effort must be made, 
The bell to take the stage obeyed... 


Edmund Wilson, who wrote those 
lines almost-two decades before his 
death last year at 77, obeyed the bell to 
the end. The ten essays and reviews col- 
lected in The Devils and Canon Bar- 
ham are the last turns in what he once 
called the All-Star Literary Vaudeville. 

Written in the final four years of 
his life, the pieces do show some stiff- 
mess and shortness of breath. Devils 
does not have the force of posthumous 
revelation that can be expected from 
his diaries and journals, which will start 
pouring forth early next year. Yet the 
book is a reminder that Wilson, even 
falling off, wrote at a level that few 
critics ever reach. 

He was not one critic but a daz- 
zling one-man symposium. Devils rep- 


resents Wilson the percipient tourist (in 


an essay on Italy’s 16th century garden 
of sculptured monsters at Bomarzo), 
Wilson the memoirist and literary 
gamesman (in a record of his friend- 
ship with Novelist Edwin O'Connor), 
we Wilson: the reviewer-who-was- 
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nique of writing criticism that drag 
the resources of fiction and history 
For all the weighty compa 
of detail and insight in Wilson's j 
it gives the impression of a broadsme 
of scenes and events. The irony 
although Wilson ends by сай 
scale books on both Fuller and $ 
eric, the reader of this essay mij Ун 
feel in need of another word ong , 
subject. = Christopher Pork 
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9 Braille fast enough. 
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A best seller 


"Wu at А... 


lem of meeting that challenge. 
But they've found a workable . 
solution. And it involves a 
computer. 

An operator who need not 
read Braille merely types words 
on a computer's typewriter-like 
keyboard. The computer, in 
turn, embosses the appropriate 
Braille patterns on sheets of 
paper. Accurately. And in quan- 
tity. The result is an increase in 
Braille production of all kinds... 
from Dickens to dictionaries. 

Whether it’s producing 
Braille in the U.K., speeding 
"talking books! in the U.S., or 
teaching new skills to the phys- 
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ically handicapped in Switzer- 
land, men around the world are 
looking for better ways to do 
things with computers to help. 


Computers help people 
help people 
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Internationally, acknowledged ^; mS 
to be the finest cigarette in she SORO 


- dunhill The most distingui arl 
Nc. The most distinguished tobacco house in the ^ 


ау© read: "Will the US. 
p Hunt?" 


't someone defend Nixon 
any in d: to "cover up" Water- 
AUNT 8 duly does he have to advertise 
| le ide, wide world? | 
impossible for me to believe that 
Eun President could be a criminal; 
[осе T only regret that he could not 
45 better, investigate quietly, and 
properly. 
DYH.HYNDS | 
r (ри; Christi, Texas 


үг. Dean is the only person I have 
imo сап surpass my teen-agers with 
lsabout why it wasn't their fault and 
fry shouldn't be blamed and how they 
tmean to be there, and after all 
їшї "Good evening" to them when 
ame home, so I must have known 
Heras going on and agreed to it. 

IS WHITEHEAD 

{ Risville, Md. 
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JÛ President is not a criminal, but 
Man has admitted wrongdoing. My 
isnot unethical. Would you and 
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О tagues destroy our country in 
ӨШ one man? 
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unrolled the tube, cut the metal strip off at 


the bottom, squeezed the tube open, and re- 
placed the toothpaste, and then rolled the 
tube back to its previous position. It's 
simple. 

WALTER B. WRIGHT 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Sir / At last a touch of humanity in the 
whole Watergate mess of spying and treach- 
ery. Julie Eisenhower's defense of her father 
and her willingness to face a critical and of- 
ten hostile public are the nearest thing to 
gallantry I've heard of in a long time. 


(MRS.) GOOLBAI GUNASEKAR Azani] 
Colombo, Sri Теа 
NA f 9 i 


SummiMyo———-—r SSE «d 
Sir / Wedén he ummit meeting be- 


Brezhnev [July 2] or: 


tween Nis@n an 
Nixon and Mao Tse-tung nearly as badly 
as we need a summit meeting between Nix- 
on and the citizens of the U.S. 

LEONA D. PURVIS 

Caledonia, Mich. 


Sir / Naturally Nixon feels at home with 
Brezhnev and Mao: he shares their basic 
distrust of Americans. 

A.M. NAVID 

Durban, South Africa 


Ethics and the Law 


Sir / Your Essay, “An Awful Lot of Law- 
yers Involved” [July 9], raises more broad 
questions than it answers. If “the law is 
supposed to be the repository of society's 
ethics and morals,” what of the lawyers 
whose reputations are based on their abil- 
ity to show their clients how to evade the 
law? What of the lawyers who deliberately 
aid and abet their clients in flouting the eth- 
ics and morals of society? 

If the Watergate scandal is to result in 
an ethical purge of our country, we must 
apply at the grass-roots level the lessons that 
we have learned. 

LETTY R. BRAUN 

Wyomissing, Pa. 


Sir / José M. Ferrer III has an idealized 
view of lawyers. 

Anyone who wants to get around the 
law knows that the first person to consult is 
alawyer. 

And where do lawyers go when they 
are promoted? They become judges. 

(MRS.) MARY L. STEWART 

Norwalk, Ohio 


Sir / More newsworthy than the Essay on 
the shortcomings of lawyers would be in- 
structing your readers that the earth is 
round. Е 

An honest attorney is as rare as a Vir- 
tuous prostitute. 

M.H. GORDON 

Norfolk, Va. 


Paying for Parochial Schools 


Sir / The Supreme Court, functioning as a 
superlegislature, has, by banning federal aid 
to parochial schools [July 9], granted a legal 
basis to prejudices existing against Catho- 
lics for centuries. There now exists outright 
bigotry. x 

Other parents do not wish to pay for 
parochial schools their children do not at- 
tend. Is it justice that we pay for public 
schools our children do not attend? Does 
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a flew KLM to Amsterdam. And Zurich. 


Iate Prawn Macao on a DCS, attended a congress inThe Nu 
saw the 17th-century canal houses of the merchant prince, к; 
arough diamond transformed into a brilliant gem and буры. 
wearing wooden shoes at Volendam: ч 


The Chinese optician who found _ 
Amsterdam such a surprising place to visit 
and KLM such a nice way to get there. 


I had to go to Euro A. 
First to Holland for an Wer " 
congress in The Hague, and alte | 
to Zurich. On the advice of туў 
agent, I was persuaded to includ 
few days’ sightseeing in Amstel 

I travelled in one of the Royg 
Dutch Airline's DC8’s, leaving H 
Kong on flight KL802. Throug 
that flight I was made ипехре 
comfortable. The cabin crew зеет] twent 
genuinely friendly, the purser (зу morn 
experienced, while my stewardetttrip to ] 
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tople still 


PET | E. hs did ar 
"j: 10 Mosis 


Se aoe of th 
[yr ER eR STE L 

had the most delightfully pr. Ша t] 
of offering me the choice b Pa fresh є 
European and Asian food. th | "unda 
latter, Prawn Macao, with 

Fried Rice, only to wis 
chosen both. 

Shortly after seve 
day morning é 
Amsterdam's st : 
international агро. 
so simple. 
A walk along 4 - 
moving sidewalk. 
A short wait for 
my luggage: | 
A porter to cat ту , 
it, find me a 
a taxi and I was | | 
on my way: : 
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"m modern room over- 
River Amstel. 
лате day wandering 
old city, I was ready to 
@ nightlife. I was quite 
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n crew хеле) twentieth century beat. 
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chamber music hall. Six-language T 
facilities in both the theatre and main 
auditorium as well as all visual aids. 
And so the list went оп. 
Tuesday morning in 
Amsterdam I made a tour 
of a diamond factory. 
First I was guided, in ë } 
English, through the entire E 
process of transformation Ў 
from rough stone to sparkling Ss 
gem. Then I was shown such an A Ў 
amazing selection of diamond x 
rings that at last I succumbed and bought. 
(Well, I reasoned, if one thing is to be 
learned from the clever Dutch, it's how 
to invest your money.) 


charming little restaurant ` Y 
next door, I was treated to some of the 
best European food I've ever tasted. 

On Wednesday morning I hurried, 
somewhat reluctantly, back to Schiphol 
Airport in order to allow myself time 
for the Tax Free Shop. The largest, 
least expensive centre of its kind, 
it certainly seemed to display all the 
best buys Europe has to offer. 

Next it was time to board the plane 
to Zurich. While settling into my seat 
I found this 


E mm 
In the afternoon I took another 
tour. This time round the canals and 


harbour in one of the special glass- map. I was 
topped boats. As we passed the really quite 
magnificent houses of the 17th- interested, 


century merchant 
4^ princes, I felt I 
(Й was being floated 
uy through the most 
“i entertaining and 
> informative 
history lesson 
of my life. 
> That evening, 
I was invited 
| by a colleague 
£ from the 
` congress to a 
perfor- 


never having 
realized how 
centrally 
Amsterdam is 
located in relation 


to the rest of Europe. 

I was hardly surprised, though. 
By then, I don't think anything about 
Holland, Amsterdam of KLM would 
have surprised me. 
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Please send: me KL.M's booklet 
“describing, in 50 full-colour pages, . 
“101 ways to tour Europe. аа 
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stamped addressed envelope to: _ 
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celebrated Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. 
Perhaps the orchestra 
or perhaps the exceptional acoustics, 
but it was certainly a perfor- <® 
mance to remember. And after- ® 
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educational freedom or does it seek to 
destroy it? К 

JOHN М. GRONDELSKI 

Perth Amboy, N.J. 


Sir / There is no such thing as a neutral ed- 
ucation. Every form of education instills in 
students ideals and values as well as pure 
knowledge. A secular education that ig- 
nores religion is a denial of religion: at best, 
it is a denial of me importance of the role 

igion in one's life. 
Заоа a government that sup- 
ports only one form of education. and de- 
nies educational opportunities to those who 
would choose another form, is dangerously 
close to forcing a totalitarian conformity 
upon all its citizens. 

SARA KAPLAN 

New York City 


Vain Search for Virgin Nature 


Sir / Having read with envy of the miles of 
wilderness that surrounded Correspondent 
Philip Taubman on his walking tours in the 
States [July 2], I suggest you write another, 
more detailed article about the “genuine 
way of camping." Many of us Europeans, 
being deprived of the last spots of virgin na- 
ture by modern civilization and looking in 
vain for a refuge of quietude on our over- 
crowded Continent, gladly welcome all in- 
formation about primordial places and how 
to enjoy them. American rambling clubs 
and mountaineer associations could even 
lure across the Atlantic those Europeans 
who have resisted traveling to the States 
only to admire still larger cities and heav- 
ier traffic. 

R. NAFZIGER 

Lüdenscheid, Germany 


The Serious Mr. Schickel 


Sir / Did I read right? Is Mr. Schickel 
reading social commentary into a James 
Bond film [July 9]? James Bond the Great 
White Hope? Live and Let Die is fantasy! 
Mr. Schickel is taking somebody far too 
seriously. 

K.M. DRENNAN 

Portland, Ore. 


Sir / Agent 007 a racist pig? Oh, come on! 
WENDY HOGAN 
New York City 


Parents' Rights 


Sir / Should the so-called social implica- 
tions noted in your story "Adults at 18" 
[July 9] have the effects described, a great 
burden would be taken off parents, that of 
saving and doing without so that money can 
be saved for their children's education. If a 
parent is paying the bills or any portion 
thereof, he certainly has the right to be 
mailed grades and disciplinary reports. And 
he certainly has the right to say whether his 
child is going to live ina dormitory or not. 

FAITH L. SHERFEY 

Saginaw, Mich. 


The Real Aspirations 


Sir / In your story "All in the Family" [July 
2). you say that “Brazilians can remember 
[President] Médici's 1969 inaugural prom- 
ise to see ‘democracy definitely installed in 
our country,’ and you say, "That promise 
was never Kept.” 

May I tell you that the great majority 
of the population is on the side of Médici 
and Geisel in order to keep the real aspi- 
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with scandals like т 
EDGAR MACARI 
São Paulo, Brazil 
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tion but of Hungarian d làn by 
right man in the right Bin, and 
zil to have military Place" 
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São Paulo, Brazil 
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Ромег їо Amnesty 


Sir / Again the shocki 
tortured because they cribit oe: 
[July 9]. And South Viet Nim the 
Worst offenders! Surely we 

| ithout putt; ате Сики 
pressure on him to stop this pala КЛ 
commit a crime worse than the сул ia iago Moh 
of Watergate. Or is j M 


this just а D 
dence of the Watergate mentality) 4 


More power to Amnesty Intern 
M.G. LEONARD 
Fowler, Ohio 


The Pornographers’ Nightmare FF 


Sir / Bravo, bravo, bravo for Mr, Bul 
[July 2]! It was a pleasant surprise to 
that someone has the foresight and сод}. 
to take a stiffer stand against pornogag 
Anyone who claims that pornogra 
is not harmful has closed his mind lo 
istence of illegitimate births, гаре, adul 
broken marriages and venereal discas f 


ishers of pornography and makers oi, 
Ps films will p only set them ba? 
the Dark Ages but into oblivion, wher n ^ 
can stay until they resolve to и 
“creativity” to produce somethin | 
build rather than demoralize an 
LADEAN H. RUPP 
Tremonton, Utah 
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Two major stories in this week's issue deal with radically different 
kinds of American dream machines. One concerns the immensely 
Successful girlie magazines, now under pressure because of the Su- 
preme Court's new ruling on pornography; the other reports on an 
empire no pornography ruling could ever touch, that of Walt Dis- 
ney Productions. 

Disney produced the first picture that Movie Critic Richard 
Schickel ever saw, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. Schickel was 
then seven years old. Years later, he became the regular critic for 
LIFE and also the author of the only major study to date of Disney’s 
life and work, The Disney Version (1968). “His organization,” 
Schickel says, “touches everybody during the most impressionable 
years. It’s not what they do that’s harmful, but what they don’t do.” 
Schickel expands this thesis 
in the Show Business section. 

Like Schickel, TIME’s 
Hollywood Correspondent 
Roland Flamini entered a 
movie theater for the first 
time in his life as a six-year- 
old in England to see Snow 
White. One of his biggest sur- 
prises in reporting the Dis- 
ney story was the style of the 
Disney executives he met: 
“They were efficient, busi- 
nesslike and more clean-cut 
and soberly dressed than 
most of their counterparts at 
other studios.” Е 

To prepare for her arti- . | essi 
cle on "Disney After Walt" М у 
Show Business Writer Judy < 
Fayard sat through three FAYARD & SCHICKEL 
full-length Disney cartoons, 
all of which she had seen before. The spell lingered, too, for she 
wore a Mouseketeer hat as she wrote the story. 

If sober efficiency typifies the proprietors of Mickey Mouse, it 
also marks the inventor of the Bunny, Chicago Correspondent Rich- 
ard Woodbury reports. ^I was surprised to find Hefner such a se- 
rious, business-minded person," he says. "We met in a second-floor 
conference room of the famous Playboy Mansion and talked for 
nearly two hours, and there were no girls or hedonists around.” 

Contributing Editor Paul Gray wrote the Press story on Hefner 
and his competitors. Before he joined TIME, he was a professor of 
English literature at Princeton, where, he says, “I used to feel like 
reading magazines more than students’ papers.” He got his wish 
with this story—stacks of sex magazines as assigned reading. "I've 
done less interesting research," admits Gray, who wrote his doctoral 
dissertation on James Joyce, “but at this point I still think that one 
of Joyce's words is worth a thousand of Hefner's pictures." 
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TERRORISM 


The Skyjackers Strike Again 


Air Traffic Controller Jan de Haas 
stared grimly at his radar screen in the 
tower at Amsterdam’s Schiphol Air- 
port: something was terribly wrong with 
Japan Air Lines Flight 404, which had 
just taken off for Anchorage en route 
to Tokyo. Alerted by a secret coded sig- 
nal from the 747’s pilot, De Haas was 
sure that a skyjacking was in progress. 
Then came confirmation: “Amster- 
dam Control, we are in full command 
of Flight 404. I am El Kassar. From 
now on, the following call sign should 
be used: Mount Carmel. We are the oc- 
cupying forces of the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Movement. We are fighting for 
our sons and brothers in the prisons of 
the fascist state of Israel. Is that clear 
to you, Amsterdam Control?" Replied 
De Haas very calmly: "Roger, Mount 
Carmel, Roger." - ; 
With those words, the first Palestin- 
ian skyjack of 1973 was under way. The 
jumbo jet’s 123 passengers—all but nine 
of them Japanese—and 22 crew mem- 
bers were the captives of a terrorist team 
that evidently included both Palestin- 
ians and members of the fanatical Jap- 
anese leftist group called Rengo Sek- 
igun (Red Army), which last year staged 
a massacre at Tel Aviv's Lod Airport 
that cost 26 lives. Astonishingly, Am- 
sterdam airport authorities had been 
tipped off beforehand by the Israeli se- 
cret service that a skyjacking attempt 
might be imminent, but they took no 
special precautions. “We do spot checks 
sometimes," said an airport policeman, 
"but not on these northbound flights." 
Aboard the big jet, terror struck 
swiftly. As the guerrillas prepared to 
take control of the plane, a grenade ex- 
ploded in the hand of a woman mem- 
ber of the gang. She died in the blast. 
JAL Chief Purser Nobuhisa Miyashita, 
37, busy serving champagne to passen- 
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gers, was wounded. As the jet streaked 
south and east over The Netherlands, 
West Germany, Switzerland and Italy, 
the high-pitched, Arabic-accented voice 
of El Kassar (a pseudonym) came on 
the air again and again, sometimes de- 
scribing the terrorists as belonging to 
the Japanese Red Army, sometimes as 
Palestinian commandos. (In Beirut, 
spokesmen for the Palestinian guerrilla 
organization Al-Fatah denied that its 
members were involved.) 

No Progress. As the plane neared 


the Middlé East, new problems began . 


to appear. After Beirut and Damascus 
airports refused landing permission 
(probably in fear of later Israeli repri- 
sals), the 747 flew on to the Iraqi city 
of Basra, near the head of the Persian 
Gulf. The terrorists might well have re- 
ceived a warm reception at the hands 
of the Israeli-hating Iraqis, but Basra's 
airport was too small to allow the jum- 
bo jet to land. Finally, the plane landed 
at Dubai, one of seven tiny states that 
make up the United Arab Emirates, at 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf. Dubai's 
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dafi, who demands a Libya-Egypt merg- 
er in the cause of Arab unity. Until a 
few weeks ago, Gaddafi saw himself 
assuming the late Gamal Abdel Nas- 
sers mantle as the leader in the Arab 
fight against Israel. But Egyptian mis- 
givings about the plan hardened dur- 
ing the Koran-thumping Gaddafi's bi- 
zarre visit to Cairo (TIME, July 23). 
Angered by the Egyptian wariness to- 
ward unity, Gaddafi returned home to 
Tripoli. Two weeks later, the marchers 
set off on a 1,500-mile trek, vowing 
to stage a sit-in in Cairo's Republic 
Square until Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat ended all opposition to the 
merger. 

Sadat showed no enthusiasm for im- 
mediate merger with his fanatical 
neighbor. He sent a message to Gad- 
dafi urging that he call the marchers 
off. Gaddafi's response could hardly 
have been more startling—or confusing. 
He cabled Sadat saying that he had re- 
signed as of July 11 as chairman of Lib- 
ya's ruling Revolutionary Command 
Council—in effect disclaiming all re- 
sponsibility for the marchers. His ac- 
tion did not necessarily mean Gaddafi 
was out as Libya's ruler, since he has of- 
fered his resignation several times in the 
past, but the council has refused to let 
him quit. 3 

The Egyptian president reacted 
quickly. According to one account, 
Egyptian officials rolled a train across 
the highway at a crossing about 400 
miles west of Cairo. There, the march 
ended. Libyans began flowing back to- 
ward their border, while a token del- 
egation reportedly was being flown to 
Cairo to press their cause. With the 
merger scheduled to take place in just 
six weeks, Gaddafi's next move was any- 


LIBYANS OFF TO CAIRO WITH BANNER PROCLAIMING "UNITY IS INEVITABLE" 
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ISRAEL 


Waiting in the Wings 


With Israeli Prime Minister Golda 
Meir running for a second full tèrm this 
fall, the bruising battle for succession 
between Defense Minister Moshe Da- 
yan and Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir 
has been postponed. As far as Dayan is 
concerned, it is just as well: he prob- 
ably would have lost. Still, at 58, Dayan 
has relinquished none of the brash as- 
sertiveness that earned him a reputation 
as the Young Turk of the Labor Party. 
He is still the most popular man in Is- 
rael, although his hawkish views and 
proclivity for shooting from the hip in 
public statements make it a long shot 
that he will ever become Prime Min- 
ister. Politics aside, his present position 
gives him virtual rule over the territo- 
ries captured in the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war. Married for the second time last 
month to Rahel Korem, 47, Dayan 
keeps up a furious schedule visiting the 
occupied territories—a fact that gives 
him considerable visibility and influ- 
ence in the government. 

TIME Diplomatic Editor Jerrold 
Schecter visited Dayan at his home in 
Tel Aviv for one of his infrequent in- 
terviews. “Dayan exudes the air of a 


man of destiny waiting in the wings," ca- _ 


bled Schecter. “When I arrived, he was ` 
just washing his hands after working ©! 
a reconstruction of a 3500 B.C: 

figure. Framed by the archaeological 
finds in his garden, he took a long look 


at the Middle East. The next ten years, — 


he predicted, will see the borders fro- 
zen along present lines—but there will 
not be a major war.” gt Я 
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DEFENSE MINISTER DAYAN 
Palestine is finished. 


ment with the Arabs is that Israel re- 
máins militarily superior. His view of 
an acceptable border settlement is not 
new and coincides essentially with that 
put forth by Mrs. Meir: he feels that Is- 
rael must stay in the Golan Heights to 
protect its border with Syria, but he 
would be willing to withdraw from all 
areas essential to Egypt for its "daily 
life and security"—the Suez Canal and 
the Suez Gulf. "Sharm el Sheikh," he 
added, “is not essential in any way for 
Egypt. We should stay there. Sinai 
should be divided by one line or an- 
other. We would control the straits to 
Elath but not to Port Said. One day 
Egypt will have a leadership that will 
be ready to start negotiating." 
Other points from the interview: 
PALESTINE: There is no more Pales- 
tine. Finished. I should have said I'm 
sorry, but I’m not sorry. There are Pal- 
estinians, and there was a country 
named Palestine. That Palestine was di- 
vided between Israel and Jordan, so 
there are Palestinian people but there 
is not any Palestinian state. The coun- 
try called Palestine vanished in 1948. 
Palestine should be a part of the state 
of Jordan. Call it the Palestine zone in 
the Federation of Jordan, call it what 
you like, but not an independent state. 
THE WEST BANK: For a while J do not 
see any line dividing the West Bank. 
We Israelis have two interests on the 
West Bank: first, the right to settle 
everywhere and to buy land. We do not 
have to expel the Arabs, but if they want 
to sell a piece of land and a Jew wants 
to buy, why shouldn't he have the right 
to do so. [Because the status of the oc- 
cupied territories is still unsettled, the Is- 
raeli government has forbidden Jews to 
buy land on the West Bank.] The other 
‘interest is security. We have no ambi- 
tion to be the rulers of the Moslem 


# Arabs, but it is a different thing to have 
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the right of s to live in this area, 
near them, with them and by them. For 
a while what I see on the West Bank is 
not a dividing line between two states 
but a kind of arrangement of two dif- 
ferent peoples living in one area. The 
Arabs are citizens of Jordan, and the Is- 
raelis are a part of Israel. 

soviet JEWS: As far as I. know, we 
did not see any positive results from the 
Brezhnev meeting in Washington for 
Jewish emigration from Russia. Per- 
haps something will come, but for the 
time being І do not see any improve- 
ments. The Jews in America will have 
to be the party to take care of it. It's 
not an Israeli question. 

THE UNITED NATIONS: Nobody has 
faith in the United Nations. First of all, 
because it has no power and its compo- 
sition is absolutely against us. It can 
never have any positive decisions for us, 
so how can we rely on it? Itis powerless 
and it's against us. All those Communist 
countries and Arab countries and Afri- 
can countries: It is the worst place for us 
to go and put our case. 

THE SUPERPOWERS: I think the most 
important thing is the arms we got from 
the Americans. Because we are strong, 
then the problem for the Russians is 
how to deal with us without getting 
much more deeply involved militarily. 
Had we not been militarily strong, we 
would not have been able to oppose all 
kinds of pressure, and the Egyptians 
would have tried exerting military pres- 
sure on us. We can even allow ourselves 
to disagree with our friends. 

THE ENERGY CRISIS: We will have to 
undergo an unpleasant period now be- 
cause the Arabs have oil. I think Amer- 
ica is strong and wise enough not to be 
dictated to just because of oil from the 
Arab countries. 

ON DAYAN'S OWN FUTURE: I’m more 
clear about what to do with the terror- 
ists than what to do with myself. It's sim- 
pler to know what to do with [Pales- 
tinian Leader Yasser] Arafat than what 
to do with Moshe Dayan. 


KOREAN CHILDREN PLAYING IN THE RUINS OF SEOUL (1950) 
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TWA IS WHAT FLYING TO THE USA SHOULD BE. 

Whether you fly across 
the Pacific, or via Europe and 
across the Atlantic, TWA's 
Ambassador Service flies you to 
the USA in the most comfortable 
fleet of planes in the world. 

On 707s, you get TWA's 
unique twin seat, with a middle 
that folds down into a side table 
when nobody's next to you. 

And on 7475 across the Atlantic, 
every seat has an individually 
adjustable back support. 


tod ; 4 ЕЯ 
TWA'S IN-FLIGHT SERVICE, WHAT SERVICE 
SHOULD BE. 


No airline attaches more 
importance to in-flight service 
than TWA. 

On all TWA flights from 
the Far East, you'll find both 
Asian and Western hostesses, 
They don't just offer you a 
choice of Western or Asian food. 

They understand the 
highest traditions of Asian 
hospitality and service. 

& 


WHAT IN-FLIGHT ENTERTAINMENT SHOULD BE. 
On a long flight, you really 
appreciate entertainment. 
On all movie flights, TWA's 
Ambassador Service gives you a 
choice of two movies and eight 
tracks of audio.* It makes the 


time go by. 


JATA requires us to make a nominal charge foran flight entertainment, 
and for alcoholic beverages in coach 
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WHAT CONNECTING IN THE USA SHOULD BE. 

At San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and New York's Kennedy 
Airports, TWA's U.S. flights are 
right next door to international 
arrivals. Your bags are trans- 
ferred automatically from your 
incoming flight. It's the most 
convenient way of connecting 
there 15. 


WHAT SCHEDULES IN THE U.S. SHOULD BE. 

TWA flies to 36 cities in 
the USA, If you're going to be 
flying within America, you'll find 
the way TWA's schedules have 
been arranged really helpful. 
Flying to the right place at the 
right time is another important 
way іп which TWA has made 
travel what it should be. 


WHAT LONG FLIGHTS IN THE USA SHOULD ВЕ. 
On long flights in the USA 

TWA uses aircraft like big, | 

comfortable 747s. And now, we're 

also flying our super-comfortable 

new 1015, with two-across 

seating throughout the economy 

section. 
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WHAT SHORT FLIGHTS IN THE USA 

TWA's Ambassador 
Express is the most comfortable fis pour’ 
and convenient way to take a | E шу aid 
short business flight in Amer; J E 

If you like, you can buy | n Ji 
your ticket right at the gate, | 
And you can carry even big bas О 
on board and save all the time 
you'd normally have to spend 
waiting around. 
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WHAT A VACATION IN THE О 
TWA’sTravelpass and 
Hotelpass programs gave you 
time and money. 
Travelpass gives Yo 
or all of 14 major US cities an d 
resorts. There are 3 categories o fios in 
hotel, and reservations are ffit spin 
confirmed before you lea a Qui | 
Hotelpass is eve? ig ӨШ, 
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t recorders. In fact. 
most of Japan’s Sony black and white 
TV sets are now actually manufactured 
in Korea. 

The current five-year plan calls for 
construction of shipyards on the south- 
ern coast, which are intended to make 
South Korea the world’s second or third 
biggest shipbuilder by the early 1980s. 
It is, already building two 260,000-ton 
freighters for Greek customers and has 
back orders totaling $262 million. 

This rapid industrialization has had 
its hazards. Industry has been favored 
at the expense of agriculture. Even 
though the land reform in 1950 created 
a broad-based. independent peasant 
proprietorship for the first time in Ko- 
rean history (North or South), the farm- 
er has not shared equally in the boom. 
As a result, South Korea, which once ex- 
ported rice, must now import it. 

Politically, South Korea has turned 
into a dictatorship—and a tough-fisted 
one at that. Since November 1971, Park 
has systematically tightened his author- 
itarian control over the country, re- 
writing the constitution and, emascu- 
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lating the National Assembly. Today 
no factions of the populace dare defy 
him. Park insists that һе needs greater 
power in order to orchestrate the del- 
icate contacts he initiated with North 
Korea. One set of meetings, under the 
aegis of the Red Cross, aims at re- 
uniting those Korean families separated 
by the divided country. A second team 
of negotiators discuss the possibilities 
of unifying the two nations. So far nei- 
ther set of negotiations has made real 
progress. 

Though South Koreans chafe at 
their lack of freedom, many clearly ap- 
prove of Park’s economic policies. One 
highly informed South Korean ob- 
served: “A lot of people may not like 
the way Park has.grabbed power, but 
so long as the economy keeps going as 
it is, he is not going to be in trouble.” 
Two decades after the war, South Ko- 
reans still savor the delights of peace. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Victory Over Opium 


As the fighting gradually fades in 
Indochina, Southeast Asia’s other war 
intensifies. Up in the cool highlands of 
the Golden Triangle where the borders 
of Burma, Laos and Thailand meet. 
fighting rages for control of the area’s 
700-ton illicit opium crop—a full two- 
thirds of the world’s output. A major 
participant in that war fell last week 
when Thai agents, advised by U.S. nar- 
cotics agents, captured Lo Hsing-han, 
long suspected of being Southeast Asia’s 
largest and most powerful heroin ty- 
coon. In a rare display of cooperation, 
Burmese armed forces, which at one 
time winked at Lo’s operations, at- 
tacked Lo and men from his private 
army, forcing them across the border 
into Thailand and into the hands of the 
Thai Special Narcotics Organization. 

The capture of Lo is the most im- 
pressive victory to date in a campaign 
launched by the U.S. to clean up the 
Golden Triangle. For centuries the re- 
gion’s residents had consumed most of 
its flourishing opium crop, although 
some was always set aside for export. 
After 1970, with Turkish production of 
the narcotic curtailed by U.S. pressure, 
the major dealers in the Triangle be- 
gan large-scale exports. They had dis- 
covered that they could reap huge prof- 
its by selling their heroin—which they 
refine from the morphine derivative of 
raw opium—to the burgeoning markets 
among the С.І. in Viet Nam and else- 
where in the West. One kilo of pure her- 
oin—which sells for $300 at the Burma- 
Thai border—is worth at least $3,000 
in Saigon, $10,000 in Marseille and 
$50,000 in New York City. 

To stem the exports, the 0.5. dis- 
patched agents to Thailand, where by 
1970 they established an undercover 
network. There in the north, U.S. and 
Thai agents set up observation posts on 
all the main roads leading south from 
the tri-border area. Thanks to their re- 
ports, Thai police, to date, have been 
able to seize over 20 tons of opium. 

No Win Switch. The impact of 
these efforts, however, remained limited 
without the help of Burma. For more 
than a decade, Burmese Strongman Ne 
Win had permitted one of Burma's mi- 
litias, the Ka Kwe Ye (K.K.Y.), to еп- 
gage in the opium trade as a reward 
for its support of his campaign against 
Communist guerrillas. With this fran- 
chise, the K.K.Y. and its most impor- 
tant leader, Lo Hsing-han, openly car- _ 
ried opium along Burmese roads. Early 
this year Ne Win abruptly switched pal 
icy. Worried about growing drug 
tion among Burmese youth and гё 
ing that he would have no cha 
receiving aid from the U.S. 
operated, he ordered Lo to 
the opium trade. age 

Lo refused. The ruthless, 
old Chinese warlord had 
vate army of as i 
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IE erally taken over the Burmese border 
| Ў, town of Tachilek (рор. 10,000). There 
he had eight heroin factories and ex- 
| E tensive warehousing facilities for inde- 
% pendent operators. One narcotics agent 
who has studied Lo carefully told 
TIME’s Peter Simms: “You could take 
your opium to Lo and get a warehouse 
receipt that was as good in Tachilek as 
a First National City Bank draft is in 
New York. His chemists would analyze 
your opium, tell you the cost and give 
you an exact delivery date after pro- 
cessing. Anything you stored in his 
warehouse would never be stolen or 
confiscated by Burmese authorities.” 
As of last week, Lo was in a Thai 
prison, his factories and warehouses 
were leveled and at least 14 tons of his 
opium had been blown up by the Bur- 
mese. Now the war against the opium 
traffickers will focus more on Thailand. 
There, remnants of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang army, swelled by local re- 
cruits, have plied the opium trade ever 
since they gave up trying to harass the 
Chinese Communists 25 years ago. Last 
_ year, Bangkok and the U.S. paid the 
-Kuomintang's two most powerful lead- 
ers, General Li Wen-huan and General 
Tuan Shi-wen, nearly $2,000,000 to get 
out of the opium traffic. Thai author- 
` ities believe that they have not yet 
ceased their trading. They will be the 
next targets of the crackdown. ` 
Even the destruction of Li and 
Tuan’s operations will not stop the sup- 
ply of opium from the Triangle. Doz- 
ens of smaller traders wait to step in 
when big operators disappear, The Tri- 
angle’s climate and altitude are perfect 
or the poppy—the cultivation of which 
rovides thousands of villagers with a 
cs ivelihood. One seasoned opium trader 
pj emarked: "In this business, there are 
‘pot only millions of dollars at stake but 
thousands of people who have a vested 
y interest in the system. You might as well 
try to plug up a sieve,” ; 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Coup at the Crossroads 


After 40 years as monarch of Af- 
ghanistan, King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah, 58, presumably thought it safe to 
take a holiday in Italy to soak up some 
sun and get treatment for a troublesome 
eye condition. That, as it turned out last 
week, was a royal mistake. While the 
King was bathing his eyes with mud and 
mineral water at a thermal spa on the 
isle of Ischia off Naples, his kingdom 
was peremptorily converted into a re- 
public. Leading the coup was his cous- 
in and brother-in-law, ex-Prime Minis- 
ter Sardar Mohammed Daoud Khan. 

Although there had been growing 
discontent over government inertia and 
corruption in recent months, the take- 
over came as a surprise to most in 
Kabul. The coup was launched during 
the night. Army units moved through 
the capital and surrounded the palace, 
the airport and other key buildings. Ac- 
cording to reliable reports, several of- 
ficers loyal to the King were executed. 

Early on the morning after the coup, 
French-educated General Daoud, 65, 
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send the mother one of her son's fingers. 
Grandfather Getty, meanwhile, said 
that he would not pay a ransom. Al- 
though he sees his grandson infrequent- 
ly and is not particularly close to him, 
Getty said he loves him nonetheless. Yet 
love, in Getty's view, takes second place 
to principle. "I'm against paying any 
money," he said. "It only encourages 
kidnapers." Afraid that such reports 
would anger the kidnapers, the mother 
told reporters that she would indeed be 
willing to negotiate a price for her son's 
return. At week's end she was awaiting 
further word. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Mystery Massacre 


'Not since the My Lai atrocities 
came to light in 1969 had a tiny village 
caused such an uproar. Father Adrian 
Hastings, a British Catholic priest, 
alleged that Portuguese government 
troops had gone on a murderous ram- 
page in the Portuguese Mozambique 
village of Wiriyamu last Dec. 16. The 
priest, quoting reports from Spanish 
missionary priests, claimed that Portu- 
guese soldiers killed some 400 villagers 
suspected of sympathizing with Freli- 
mo, the Mozambique Liberation Front. 

Then began the denials. Dr. Marcel- 
lo Caetano, the Portuguese Prime Min- 
ister, who was on an Official visit to 
London, said that his government’s pre- 
liminary inquiry showed a massacre of 
400 villagers “could not have taken 
place.” A Catholic bishop in Mozam- 
bique who in published reports claimed 
that he had seen the dead bodies later 
stubbornly declined either to confirm or 
deny that there had been a massacre. In 
Lisbon, officials insisted that Wiriyamu 
did not even exist. Indeed, Father Has- 
tings two weeks ago placed it in western 
central Mozambique, but next day cor- 
rected himself, saying it was in the east- 
ern Tete province. Reporters have been 
searching for it ever since, and for 
anyone who claims to have seen the 
massacre. TIME Correspondent Peter 
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TX, or 
and afterward sent this report: 

The town of Tete bristles with 
troops, military roadblocks апа. ar- 
mored vehicles. People are being moved 
out of isolated villages and relocated in 
protected settlements called aldeamen- 
tos, where troops and home-guard units 
keep Frelimo infiltrators at bay. 

A 30-man army escort took us to a 
place called Wiliamo, about eight miles 
from Tete. The guide was a black army 
private who said he knew of the village. 
He pronounced it "Wiriamu"—many 
Africans pronounce "I" as "r"—but 
wrote it "Wiliamo." It was the only 
place of that name that he knew in the 
region, he said. Of course there are vil- 
lages with vaguely similar names all 
over the areas variously mentioned by 
Father Hastings, and presumably any of 
them could be the massacre site. 

The village. perhaps ten to fifteen 
huts, had clearly been abandoned ina ° 
hurry. But there was no obvious sign of 
a firefight—no bullet marks in the tree 
stumps or huts. It would require nothing 
less than a team of forensic experts to 
track down any evidence of a massacre. 

No Angels. “My men aren't angels 
or they wouldn't be good soldiers." said 
Major José Carvalho, who led the army 
escort. "But a massacre of 400? Dur- 
ing my two years service here l've never 
heard of such an incident, and if I did 
it would be the reason for a large-scale 
military inquiry." 

Two priests of the Spanish Burgos e 
Fathers who earlier supported allega- 
tions of the massacre have been de- 
tained by Portuguese authorities in 
Lourengo Marques on unspecified 
charges “relating to the security of the 
state." Their fellow priests at the Mis- 
sion of São Pedro, near Tete, will say 
nothing. Some Portuguese here believe 
it is quite possible that a massacre did 
occur. The secretary of the Bishop of 
Tete, Father Manuel Mouro, told me: 
"Ina climate of war anything is possible 
—but between the possible and the real, 
there may Бе а big difference." 
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The President's Front Yard 


The Watergate hearings have add- 
ed a little to the rich historical lore of 
Lafayette Square, the graceful public 
park across the street from the White 
House. John Dean and Herbert Kalm- 
„bach. the President's personal counsel 
and lawyer respectively, strolled there 
in July 1972 to discuss hush money for 
the Watergate defendants. 

Being the front yard of American 
power, the park has seen a lot of casual 
history. Thomas Jefferson walked over 
to the Madison house on one occasion 
to pay a call on his successor. Lincoln's 
Secretary of State, William Seward, was 
gravely wounded in his house on the 
square the night that Lincoln was shot. 
F.D.R. and others worshiped in the 
President's pew in St. John's Episcopal 
Church on the park's northeast corner. 

Bernard Baruch, the adviser to Pres- 
idents, gave counsel from his seat on a 
park bench. Harry Truman liked to 
walk there. In recent years the park has 
been a rallying ground for demonstra- 
tors, and sometimes tear gas wafted 
through the tall elms. 

These days, a tourist might recog- 
nize Melvin Laird talking on a bench 
with Kentucky's former Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, or former White 
House Chief of Staff H.R. Haldeman 
striding briskly between points of ex- 
ile. Here and there, among the office 
workers brown-bagging lunch on the 
grass, may be seen other men talking 
quietly in the sunshine beyond the 
White House gates—because only there 
could they be sure they were speaking 
only to each other. Orso they may think. 
In 1947 a reporter from the Washing- 
ton Post discovered a microphone con- 
cealed in the bushes behind one park 
bench, with the wires leading to a tiny 
park-maintenance station 30 yards 
away. No oneever figured out what that 
primitive bug was intended to hear, and 
everyone, from the FBI down, denied 
having installed it. 


CREEP Marches On 


After the election last year, George 
McGovern's Washington campaign 
headquarters looked like one of the 
apocalyptically deserted buildings in Ол 
the Beach. That was not unusual. Most 
campaign organizations shut down as 
soon as the votes are counted and the 
thank-you notes dispatched. 

But almost nine months after the 
presidential election, the Committee for 


second-floor sanctum at 1701 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, less than.a block from 
the White House. Former Commerce 


Secretary Maurice Stans still reports for i 


work as finance committee chairman, 
although he cut his own $60,000 salary 
in half after he was indicted last spring 
for perjury and conspiracy. Chief Pub- 
lic Relations Man DeVan Shumway still 
collects $36,000 a year. He sits in his 
private office watching the Ervin hear- 
ings on a portable TV and grinding out 
denials and explanations. Ten other em- 
ployees, including a lawyer, research as- 
sistant and treasurer, are still at work, 
devoting their days mostly to cleaning 
up the leftover details of the campaign. 
Among them: the $6.4 million damage 
suit filed by the Democratic National 
Committee after the Watergate break- 
in, and the Common Cause suit de- 
manding disclosure of all contributions 
made to the Nixon campaign before 
April 7, 1972, when the new full-dis- 
closure campaign law took effect. 

The committee wound up with a 
well-publicized campaign surplus of 
$4.8 million but has certain expenses 
to worry about. Since the election, for 
example, it has dished out $300,500 in 
legal fees, much of the cash going to 
help committee officials like Stans, Jeb 
Magruder and Hugh Sloan in trying to 
extricate themselves from Watergate. 


The '60s End 


In the manic heyday of protest, Cal- 
ifornia students were among the most 
demonstrative. They burned down the 
Bank of America at Isla Vista and 
brought out the National Guard five 
times. Berkeley, cradle of Mario Savio 
and the Free Speech Movement, was es- 
pecially volatile. In 1968 the Berkeley 
authorities installed Willis A. Shotwell 
as a full-time disciplinarian to deal with 
demonstrators. 

Last week Shotwell returned to his 
previous assignment of giving pre-pro- 
fessional counseling to students. It was 
an interesting shift, though scarcely a 
revelation. The California administra- 
tors had finally held a mirror to the nos- 
trils of expiring rebelliousness and de- 
tected no life there. No organized public 
life, at any rate. Said Shotwell: “The 
draft is gone, the war is more or less 
over, and the threat of interruption of 
life has ended.” The passionate, im- 
promptu politics of the '60s has long 
since closed down, and may have to 
await renewal until Jane Fonda's and 
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Ване for Nixon's Tapes 


if they do become public, could turn 
out to be just as ambiguous as all of 
the conflicting testimony. It seems un- 
likely that a President who knew his 
words were being recorded would en- 
gage in any self-incriminating conver- 
sations—unless he felt certain that his 
words would not be revealed until years 
later, if at all. Even with the tapes, the 
answer to Senator Howard Baker’s cel- 
ebrated question, "What did the Pres- 
ident know and when did he know it?,” 
could center on semantic shadings, con- 
versational contexts and inconclusive 
interpretations of what the participants 
in the presidential dialogues really 
meant. 

Ultimate Evidence. Another pos- 
sibility: the tapes might clearly exon- 
erate Nixon. John Ehrlichman, who is 
scheduled to testify this week before the 
Ervin committee's television cameras, 
thinks so and predicted last week that 
the tapes "will be the ultimate evi- 
dence." Ehrlichman, the President's for- 
mer Chief Domestic Affairs Adviser, 
confirmed that he had been completely 
unaware that his conversations with his 
boss had been recorded. He said that the 
tapes ought to be produced by the Pres- 
ident. Although Ehrlichman thought he 
himself *may have said some things 
about some people to the President that 
were very frank and candid,” he was 
*delighted" that the recordings exist. 

Yet the knowledge that their past 
conversations with the President could 
eventually become public will undoubt- 
edly make Ehrlichman апа Н.К. Hal- 
deman, who is expected to take his 
turn under the TV lights next week, es- 
pecially careful of what they tell the 
Senators. The last major figures on the 
committee’s witness list, the two men 
have been implicated by others in the 
conspiracy to conceal the full implica- 
tions of the Watergate crimes. As Nix- 
on's Chief of Staff, Haldeman, who was 
aware of the taping all along, tightly 
controlled access to the President. He 
will undoubtedly be grilled about key 
Nixon conversations with anyone 
linked with Watergate so that the Sen- 
ators can seek specific tapes. 

Looking physically. fit, Nixon 
emerged last week from the National 
Naval Medical Center at Bethesda and 
his brief bout with viral pneumonia. 
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CHAIRMAN ERVIN AT WATERGATE HEARINGS 
Praying for a rational White House. 


only 39.6% of the public approve of 
the way Nixon is handling the presi- 
dency; this 1s the lowest popularity rat- 
ing of Nixon’s tenure in the White 
House and one of the lowest for any 
postwar President (see chart page 22). 
But Nixon seemed to be in a confident 
and spirited mood. He told a gathering 
of White House employees in the Rose 
Garden: “Let others wallow in Water- = 
gate. We're going to do our job.” He dis- 
missed all talk of his possible resigna- 
tion as “just plain poppycock—we' re 
going to stay on this job." While doc- 
tors were urging him to slow down, he 
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NIXON WITH GIRL SCOUTS ALONG HIGHWAY NEAR CAMP DAVID 
A time to go full tilt, not to quit or slow down. 


said that he was going to work “at full 
tilt all the way. No one in this great of- 
fice at this time in the world’s history 
can slow down." 

The brave words masked what must 
be an acute dilemma posed by the tapes 
for Nixon, whether innocent or guilty 
of Watergate crimes. His press spokes- 
men have put the tapes in the same cat- 
egory as "the presidential papers." 
which Nixon on July 7 described to Er- 
vin as documents he must withhold 
from the Senate committee. His refus- 
al to release them, he wrote, was "based 
on my constitutional obligation to pre- 


serve intact the powers and prerogatives 
of the presidency and not upon any de- 
sire to withhold information relevant to 
your inquiry." Yet the White House has 
already given the committee the times 
and topics of some of the conversations, 
as well as its version of the general con- 
tent. To refuse a more complete exam- 
ination of those talks seems, at the least, 
legally inconsistent. Moreover, in his 
May 22 written statement, Nixon de- 
clared: "Executive privilege will not be 
invoked as to any testimony concerning 
possible criminal conduct or discussion 
of possible criminal conduct." 


To the Circus with the Organ Grinder 


The moment was quintessential Sam 
Ervin. At the end of a morning’s tes- 
timony by Nixon Campaign Aide Fred 
LaRue, Ervin leaned forward in his 
chair, his 76-year-old face a complexity 
of darting eyebrows, eyes intent but 
somehow distracted, and launched into 
a summary of what the Watergate hear- 
ings had taught him thus far. Halting- 
ly, composing the phrases carefully in 
his mind, Ervin began in his broad Car- 
Olinian drawl: “Men upon whom for- 
tune had smiled with beneficence and 
who possessed great financial power, 
great political power and great gov- 
ernmental power, undertook to nullify 
the laws of man and the laws of God 
for the purpose of gaining what his- 
tory will call a very temporary polit- 
ical advantage. Those who participated 
overlooked one of the laws of God 
which is set forth in the seventh verse 
of the sixth chapter of the Galatians: 
*Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.’ " A pause, and then the 
caucus room erupted into sustained 
applause. 
With the customary swiftness of the 
-McLuhan age, Sam Ervin has now en- 


°° tered American folklore. A Sam Ervin 


fan club has sprung up in Calif па 


їс Do 


and now has a national membership of 
6,000, “Uncle Sam” T shirts, buttons 
and posters are on the market. The mail- 
man hauls thousands of letters a day 
into Ervin’s suite in the old Senate Of- 
fice Building. One woman from Dallas 
even proposed marriage—and told the 
Senator that if he was not available, he 
could pass the note on to Tennessee’s 
Howard Baker, the committee’s other 
star. 


As Ervin walks through the Cap- . 


itol these days, tourists poke each other 
delightedly: “Look, it's him." Last week 
the Senator had his four grandchildren 
in town to attend the hearings. One eve- 
ning he took them out to dinner at a res- 
taurant on Capitol Hill and everywhere 
along the way he was stopped by peo- 
ple who wanted to shake his hand. A 
fundamentally shy man, Ervin is both 
pleased and embarrassed by all the at- 
tention, Said twelve-year-old Bobby 
Ervin, establishing that a talent for 
home-grown simile runs in the family: 
“It’s like going to the circus with the 
organ grinder.” 

He has not endeared himself to ev- 
eryone, of course. Critical letters have 
come in. Some Republican Senators are 
snarling about him from the back- 
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Aviation Administration, was sched- 
uled for Friday, July 13—and the staff, 
as опе member put it, “just lucked out.” 
___The meeting was considered of such 
little importance that a junior staff Re- 
publican counsel, Donald Sanders, was 
interviewing Butterfield about White 
House record-keeping procedures. No 
Senator or lop counsel was present. 
Nothing of interest had been learned 
when, at the very end, Sanders tossed 
out a throwaway question. Noting that 
Dean had testified that on one occasion 
he thought the President was taping a 
conversation with him, Sanders asked 
whether "conversations in the Presi- 
dent's office are recorded." 

No Leaks. “Oh God,” replied But- 
terfield, “I was hoping you wouldn't ask 
that.” He put his hand to his head and 
seemed shaken. He said that he was 
worried about violating national secu- 
rity and Executive privilege, but could 
not evade the question. Then he re- 
vealed that Nixon had ordered the Se- 
cret Service to install recording devices 
that would pick up any conversations 
in his Oval Office and his working quar- 
ters in the Executive Office Building. 
Discussions in the Cabinet Room could 
also be recorded, although not automat- 
ically. The technology was relatively 
simple (see box page 20). 

The three staff members present in- 
stantly realized the significance of But- 
terfield's revelation. They told Dash and 
the chief Republican counsel, Fred 
Thompson. Next morning when Chair- 


utes away. Since the hearings began, 
he has been accompanied around the 
Hill by two plain-clothes Capitol po- 
licemen. At first, the guards embar- 
rassed him, but now he likes their help 
in getting through the crowds of sum- 
mer tourists. 

Ervin makes no elabo- 
rate preparations for the 
hearings. He deliberately 
does not read the staff briefs 
on the witnesses' closed-door 
testimony. “I find it's better 
to hear the witness himself," 
says Ervin. Before the hear- 
ings, Chief Counsel Sam 
Dash does consult with the 
Senator on the witnesses and 
briefs him generally on their 
testimony. Unlike many 
committee chairmen, Ervin 
does not like to question wit- 


1 


their public testimony. In- 
stead, he waits for his col- 
leagues to run through their 
questions. “When you’re 
last,” says Ervin, “you can 
segregate the wheat from the 
chaff.” х 

Ervin is pleased with the 
way the committee runs as a 
unit, although many trial 
lawyers are less enthusiastic 
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BUTTERFIELD IN NIXON OFFICE (1971) 
"| was hoping you wouldn't ask.” 


man Ervin was informed, he called the 
news “quite astounding.” Determined 
that this story must not leak to news- 
men, as so many staff interviews had, 
Ervin ordered that not even the other 
Senators on the committee be imme- 
diately informed. Vice Chairman Baker 
learned of it Sunday morning only when 
Butterfield, seeking advice, asked to { 
meet with him. Baker told Butterfield 
that he would have to testify publicly, 
but should inform White House Coun- 
sels Leonard Garment and J. Fred Buz- 
hardt that he intended to do so. 


Butterfield, 47, an efficient and 


Tue Law). The seven members prepare 
their lines of questioning more or less in- 
dependently. Says Ervin: “It has worked 
out beyond my fondest expectations. 
There’s been a minimum display of par- 
tisan feeling by the committee mem- 
bers.” One reason for the nonpartisan- 
ship is that Ervin has worked closely 
with Howard Baker, the ranking Re- 
publican and vice chairman. From the 
beginning, every vote of the committee 
has been unanimous, except when Con- 
necticut’s Lowell Weicker voted against ^ 
postponing the hearings during the 
week Leonid Brezhnev was visiting 
Richard Nixon. 


a 

As the Senate’s self-appointed con- 
stitutional watchdog, Ervin, for all of 
his courtliness and mirth, approaches 
his investigation with a relentless seri- 
ousness. He told TIME's Neil MacNeil 
last week: “As an American who loves 
his country and venerates the institution 
of the presidency, I indulge the pre 
sumption that the President has no con 
nection with the Watergate affair or its 
cover-up, Candor compels me (0 say 
that the President is making it very dit. 
ficult to entertain this presumption if. 
he withholds from the committee the 
records and the tapes which Í believe 
contain information which is relevant, 7 
to establish the truth of the Watergate =~ 
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bright administrator who had been a 
UCLA. acquaintance of Haldeman's. 
advised the White House counsels of 
his intentions on Sunday. He was not 
told to invoke Executive privilege, prob- 
ably because the Ervin staff already had 
his testimony. Ervin moved swiftly to 
get Butterfield's information out. On 
Monday morning the full committee 
was told about Butterfield's story. A 
staff attorney was ordered to call But- 
terfield and tell him that he would be 
put on television that afternoon. But- 
terfield. reached in a barbershop. ob- 
jected, still concerned about national se- 
curity and worried about missing the 
opening of a symposium in the Soviet 
Union on American aerospace prod- 
ucts. Уу hen Ervin learned of this, he told 


-- his staff attorney: "You tell him that I 


order him to come and testify, and if 
we have to, we'll subpoena him and 
bring him in.” 

Thus a nervous but precise and 


wholly cooperative Butterfield became 
the Ervin committee's first mystery wit- 
ness. He arrived without an attorney, 
not having had time even to obtain 
counsel to accompany him. Speaking in 
understated, undramatic terms, he told 
а sensational story of how Nixon had 
made it a practice to bug all presiden- 
tial conversations. At no time, so far as 
he knew, Butterfield said. did Nixon 
seek to cut off the system or were his vis- 
itors or callers informed that their 
words were being taped. 

Plant Theory. In a justifiably cyn- 
ical Washington, speculation grew that 
somehow Butterfield was a White 
House plant, that Nixon wanted the in- 
formation out because the tapes would 
clear him. Some White House staffers 
who claim to have heard the tapes—de- 
spite the contention of Presidential 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler that 
none of the White House counsels have 
reviewed the tapes—say that the record- 


How Nixon Bugged Himself 


‘One might expect a President of the U.S. 
to use the most advanced Mission: Im- 
possible gadgetry to record his conver- 
sations for posterity. But Nixon had no 
need to. The Secret Service men who, 
on his instructions, tapped his tele- 
phones and bugged his offices, shunned 
uch gimmicks as radios in martini ol- 
es and aimed instead for the clearest 
possible transmission (or "fidelity") of 
conversation right down to the last lisp. 
They tapped the Chief Executive's 
phones by connecting them directly to 
the banks of tape recorders in the White 
House basement. Recording began au- 
‘tomatically when the President used a 
phone in any of three rooms: the Oval 
_ Office, the President’s office in the Ex- 
ecutive Office Building and the Lincoln 
Sitting Room on the second floor of the 
"White House. Nixon's study at Camp 
David had a similar apparatus. — 


The Oval Office and the office in 
the Executive Office Building were 
also bugged for general conversations 
among persons on the premises. 
Alexander Butterfield told the Ervin 
committee that the bugs were voice- 
activated, a term which means that a 
tape starts running as soon as some- 
one speaks. But TIME has learned that 
his testimony was incorrect. Voice-ac- 
tivated recording (VOX in the jargon 
of the snooper’s trade) has one major 
drawback: a slight time lag between 
the beginning of conversation and the 
Start of recording. As part of the 


, quest for simple, sure fidelity, Nixon's 


mikes were activated whenever he en- 
tered one of the bugged rooms. Stra- 
tegically placed locator boxes, show- 
ing seven locations in all, indicated 
the President's whereabouts ín and 
around the White House or in the Ex- 
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there were not prepared for it. 
Buzhardt on Monday morning alow ley 
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“Testing 1-2-3... all right, go ahead, Kissinger.” 


the President had decided to make all 
relevant tapes available to the commit- 
tee and would meet with Ervin to 
arrange the transfer? The chairman 
praised the President for his “very wise 
decision.” Vice Chairman Baker joined 
in the salutations, declaring: “It would 
appear that the White House has shown 
its spirit of cooperation.” 

Within a half hour, his face now 
ruddier than usual, Ervin returned to 
his Senate Caucus Room microphone 
to announce that he had been the vic- 
tim of a hoax. Ervin had just talked to 
a man “who really assured me he was 
the real Secretary Shultz, and he in- 
formed me that he had had no conver- 
sation with me today.” Protested the 
embarrassed Ervin: “It is just an awful 
thing for a very trusting soul like me to 
find that there are human beings—if 
you can call them such—who would 
perpetrate a hoax like this." 

He had believed the first caller, Er- 
vin said, since turning over the tapes 
was “what I’ve been praying the White 
House would do—because it is so ra- 
tional.’ Far from amused, both the 
Ervin staff and the FBI, at White House 
direction, promptly announced investi- 
gations to find who had.posed as Shultz. 

Beyond its potentially decisive im- 
pact on how Americans may judge Nix- 
on’s role in Watergate, the revelation 
of the President’s bugging and wiretap- 
ping raised other problems for him. It 
reinforced to a dismaying degree the 
portrait of a suspicious, self-protective, 
secretive White House staff. 

Even the Butterfield explanation of 
the rationale for the President’s clan- 
destine taping—that it was purely for a 
historical record—was questioned by a 
former presidential aide, who had not 
been aware of the bugging. This aide in- 
sisted that it was Nixon’s “paranoia 
about the press” that motivated his tap- 
ing. Explained this official: “The Pres- 
ident has had a bad press for a long 
time. He ordered the taps апа bugs to 
keep his own record sf эда happened 
КЫКЕ at he consider 
in his offices, to tell w consi 
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to be the true story." Yet it is not at all 
clear how Nixon could use such record- 
ings to refute press accounts. 

If the goal was solely to preserve a 
record for historians, the practice be- 
comes more tolerable. Certainly, a re- 
corder is a more efficient device than a 
staff member or stenographer taking 
notes. But taping seems fair only when 
all parties to a conversation are aware 
that their words are being recorded. 
This may hinder candor somewhat, but 
so does the presence of a note-taker. 
When only the President is aware of 
the listening devices, he is in a position 
to manipulate and distort the historical 
record with self-serving or misleading 
statements. 

Other Buggings. The reaction to 
the revelation among U.S. politicians 
and officials ranged from outrage to "So 
what?" AFL-CIO President George 
Meany called it "so fantastic as to be al- 
most beyond belief. God bless the blun- 
derers at Watergate. If they hadn't been 
so clumsy, America would never have 
known about things like this.” Declared 
former HEW Secretary Robert H. Finch, 
a longtime Nixon associate: "lm liter- 
ally astonished.” Ousted Interior Sec- 
retary Walter J. Hickel observed wryly 
that his problem was not being over- 
heard at the White House but being 
heard at all. Nevertheless, he thought 
anybody talking to a President should 
be aware of any taping “as a matter of 
self-protection. Republican House 
Leader Gerald Ford said that he saw 
“nothing wrong with the practice.” 
Quipped former Republican National 
Committee Chairman Robert Dole: 
“I'm glad I always nodded when talk 
ing to the President.” A Nixon loyalis 
former Presidential Aide William 
fire, writing in the New York 
said the President was setting “a 
rible example" of eav ping t 
"Monster With Total Recall." 

Democrats, predictabl 
critical. Senator Geor 
called the taping "a vi 
cy.” House Speak 
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-  —recordings of John Kennedy’s telephone 
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Presidents rise and fall in favor 
with a rhythm usually reflecting 
quite obvious crises and achieve- 
ments. John Kennedy's chart is 
somewhat anomalous at first glance. 


His 83% peak of popularity just af- 
ter the Bay of Pigs disaster repre- 


the practice “an outrage." Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader Mike Mansfield said: 
“Tm not surprised, but I don't like it. I 
wouldn't mind if they had told me.” 

Buzhardt's claim that the Johnson 
Administration had engaged in a sim- 
ilar practice was met with heated de- 
nials by some former L.B.J. aides, but 
it nevertheless seemed generally accu- 
rate. Some 500 transcripts of telephone 
conversations that Lyndon Johnson had 
selectively and apparently secretly re- 
corded are in the archives of the John- 
son Library in Austin, Texas. He was 
able to push buttons to activate Dic- 
taphones wired to his telephones in both 
the Oval Office and his White House 
Sleeping quarters. Installed by Army 
communications experts rather than the 
Secret Service, the recording equipment 
was also available in the Cabinet Room. 
Не could reach under the table and 
throw a switch (among buttons labeled 
COFFEE, TEA and FRESCA). 

Documents in storage for the still- 
to-be-built Kennedy Library include 68 


conversations and 125 tapes of presi- 
dential meetings. In some cases, said the 
library's director, Dan H. Fenn Jr., the 
participants were clearly aware that the 
recording was being made. He said that 
most of the topics under discussion 


- seemed to be "highly sensitive foreign 
po and national defense matters." 


'et the full extent and manner of the 
Kennedy taping is not clear. The fact 
that other Presidents also made secret 
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sented a rally-round-the-President 
mood and soon dropped. His low in 
the autumn of 1963 resulted from 
a huge disaffection among white 
Southerners after the summer of the 
spreading sit-in movement and the 
March on Washington. 


beneath the nation's highest office. 

Self-taping and self-bugging is not 
a crime, although recording a telephone 
conversation without using a beeper to 
warn the unsuspecting party at the oth- 
er end is a violation of Federal Com- 
munications Commission tariff regula- 
tions. The penalty normally is a warning 
from the telephone company to stop 
any secret taping or risk the loss of its 
telephone service. The FCC ordered 
A T & T to check into the Nixon tele- 
phone-taping practice. An official of the 
AT&T affiliate serving the White 
House sent a letter of inquiry to the 
Nixon staff, but conceded: "We certain- 
ly wouldn't cut off service to the White 
House." 

The Tampering Theory. There are 
some who insist that the contents of the 
tapes, if they are ever made public, will 
have no great impact on the Watergate 
drama because they will have been doc- 
tored to protect the President. Record- 
ing experts seem to disagree on wheth- 
er this can be done without danger of 
detection. While tapes can readily be 
spliced, erased and dubbed to add, de- 
lete or transpose dialogue, and then re- 
taped, the relative age of the tape can 
be analyzed. So can the precise acous- 
tics, including inaudible frequencies, so 
that the exact room setting and micro- 
phone placement of any new taping 
would have to duplicate those of the 
original, To drag even more conspira- 
tors into the Watergate cover-up in an 
effort to accomplish such slick editing 
would: seem unlikely and dangerous 
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| NIRREQUESTING NIXON'S SECRET TAPES 


committee demands the tapes. T 
A President declines again. The 


Digitize 

the grand jury without immunity.” If a 
tape does disclose Nixon’s self-serving 
“joking” reminder about the $1,000- 
000, it would clash directly with the 
claim that he had earlier dismissed such 
a payoff as pure black mail. 

_ Beyond the Dean conversations, 
Nixon's discussions with John Mitchell 
in numerous telephone talks immedi- 
ately after the Watergate arrests on 
June 17, 1972, are wanted by the Ervin 
committee. According to Mitchell’s tes- 
timony, in only one of the calls did 
Nixon even inquire of Mitchell what 
he knew about the Watergate operation. 
Also of great interest to the investiga- 
tors is a June 30, 1972, meeting at which 
Nixon and Mitchell discussed Mitchell's 
leaving the Nixon campaign committee. 
Mitchell testified that the only reason 
was personal; his wife Martha was in- 
sisting that he get out of politics. Com- 
mittee investigators are highly skeptical 
that that was the main reason. 

The fact that Nixon was always 
aware that recordings were being made 
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July 17, 1973 


Dear Secretary Shultz: 


could explain what Dean interpreted as 
Nixon’s frequent misunderstandings or 
apparent non-comprehension of what 
Dean was telling the President about 
Watergate. After Dean fully briefed 
Nixon about all of the implications on 
March 21, 1973, for example, Nixon's 
response was a puzzling non sequitur: 
Why didn’t Dean now brief the Cab- 
inet along the same lines? 

While the President's anticipated re- 
fusal to release the tapes is dangerous 
politically, since it could widely be in- 
terpreted as a deliberate attempt to hide 
incriminating evidence, it also poses ex- 
tremely hazardous legal implications. 
TIME Correspondent David Beckwith, 
who covers the Supreme Court and the 
Justice Department, last week consulted 
Ervin-committee counsels and other le- 
gal sources and came up with the fol 
lowing possible and gravely serious sce- 
nario in the battle over the tapes: 

The President refuses to turn over 
the tapes, but offers to furnish summa- 
ries of the desired conversations. The 
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(ее issues a subpoena for specific con- 
versations. Nixon declines to honor the 
subpoena. The Ervin committee, by ma- 
jority vote, cites the Secret Service of- 
ficer who is now custodian of the tapes 
for contempt of Congress. Also, need- 
ing only a majority vote to do so, the 
full Senate confirms this citation. 

This Senate citation is turned over 
to Special Prosecutor Cox for consid- 
eration by a grand jury. An indictment 
results, and the custodian is arrested. 
The case comes before Federal District 
Judge John J. Sirica. who decides 
against the custodian’s plea of Execu- 
live privilege. Sirica orders that the 
tapes be delivered to the Senate com- 
mittee. The White House appeals, first 
in the Washington Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, then in the Supreme Court, los- 
ing both times (though that is by no 
means certain). It is now early autumn. 
The President then either yields to the © 
Supreme Court ruling and furnishes the 
tapes or ignores it, though it is almost in- 
conceivable that he would not obey the 
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b 
highest court. If he does ignore the rul- 
ing, the Senate has no way to see that 
the court order is enforced and Nixon 
retains his tapes. But, according to this 
hypothetical scenario, the Congress 
then resorts to its final weapon. Since 
the President is in clear and direct vi- 
olation of his oath to uphold the laws 
of the land, he is impeached. 

That, of course, is only one com- — 
plex hypothesis of what might happen. _ 
But the momentum of the Watergate _ 
hearings has carried far beyond a mere _ 
matter in which “others wallow,” while 
Nixon blithely ignores it. The combat - 
over custody of the tapes—even if they _ 
are inconclusive—is not some quaint, 
theoretical argument between two c 
testing branches of Government. N 
is it a political witch hunt. The 
carries great portents for bas 
of justice, for public conf 
Government and, most persc 


` THE CONSTITUTION 


The Law оп the Tapes and Papers ——— soie 


When the congressional request for cer- 
tain of his papers Was formally filed, 
the President quickly convened а Cab- 
x inet meeting so that the confrontation 

TM would be handled as correctly and care- 

3 fully as possible. George Washington 

N knew that this first effort of Congress 

to investigate an Executive Branch 

matter would be a vital precedent. He 
and his Cabinet members unanimously 
agreed “that the Executive ought to 
communicate such papers as the public 
good would permit and ought to refuse 
those the disclosure of which would in- 
b jure the public." 
` That 1792 precedent has stood. As 
Senator Sam Ervin's committee grap- 
e ples with the problem of getting Nix- 
on's presidential papers, tape transcripts 
or the tapes themselves, the legal situ- 

: ation is much as Washington left it. 

E Presidents have continually suffered 

congressional inquisitiveness and have 

generally claimed that their response 
was a matter of presidential discretion. 

: In that first case, for instance, which in- 

Eun volved a military campaign against the 

ES A Indians, Washington did agree to turn 

ў over the papers being sought. But four 

years later he turned down a request 

from the House for the written instruc- 

tions to diplomats who had negotiated a 

treaty with Great Britain. 

"ner. "Theodore Roosevelt rebuffed a con- 
E gressional attempt to get documents on 
a federal legal action that had or had 
not been undertaken against U.S. Steel 
—and if not, why not. (Lest it seem that 

— nothing changes over the years, Т.К.5 
partial excuse was that he could not vi- 
olate a promise of secrecy to an indi- 
vidual, an explanation that in this sus- 
picious age would be hooted down.) 

Within a month of taking office, 
John F. Kennedy was tangling with a 
congressional subcommittee that want- 

_ ed documents on foreign aid programs 

for Latin America; after considerable 

acrimony, the documents were reluc- 

tantly, but voluntarily, turned over. 
Open Door. A critical element in 

these and similar confrontations, ob- 

serves New York Lawyer Martin F. 

Richman, a former Justice Department 

Official, has been that “the committee in- 

olved usually backs down on its de- 

ша, but the Executive also backs 
down by providing the substance of the 
information sought in some other way.” 

Which is one reason why there are vir- 

tually no court decisions dealing direct- 

ly with the subject. 
. Because of that vacuum, constitu- 

- tional scholars can scarcely be sure of 
anything. But there is general agree- 

_ ment that tapes and tape transcripts are 

A legally the same as documents for the 

purposes of subpoena. And, for that 
er, there is no major legal differ- 
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right hand since 1951, and is almost a 
member of the Nixon family. 

Soon Ehrlichman, with Haldeman’s 
backing, began to rise in the White 
House hierarchy. Said one former aide: 
“The President was longing for a cer- 
tain neatness and efficiency. He turned 
out to be a person the President liked 
and worked well with." But another for- 
mer colleague noticed a weakness: 
"What hurt him was that he did not 
have the sensitivities he needed to have 
in the Washington community. As 'Un- 
cle Joe' Cannon used to say, 'Keep your 
ear so close to the ground you get grass- 
hoppers in it.” 

в 

Although Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man have merged into one formidable 
figure in the public mind, “This is un- 
fair to Ehrlichman,” says one who knew 
both well. “Ehrlichman was a good per- 
son to work with; you always got a fair 
hearing from him. He has a nice sense 
of humor and was never curt—not that 
Prussian image. He would sit with his 
feet on the desk and talk ideas. But Hal- 
deman—well, the public image is the 
correct one. Гуе never known him to 
crack a joke. Гуе never known him to 
seem relaxed." 

Kenneth R. Cole Jr., Ehrlichman's 
former assistant, expresses the same 
view: “He is a much warmer human 
being than most people perceive. On 
Mother's Day, he sent boxes of candy 
to the White House telephone opera- 
tors. It used to drive us to distraction 
the way he would constantly be meet- 
ing with people who had no relation to 
the business at hand, Like, maybe, a Boy 
Scout troop—he'd be over in the White 
House theater telling them about the 
place." 

Ehrlichman is described as being 
unflappable. Cole remembers a flight 
they shared into Utah one day when 
the aircraft’s hydraulic system failed. 
“The pilot was wrestling with it, and 
the other passengers were saying their 
prayers in a panic. But John was sitting 
back looking over his briefing papers. 
When we came in for a landing, all these 
fire trucks were alongside—and there 
was John with his Minox, taking pic- 
tures of the emergency equipment rush- 
ing to save the plane." - 

As the 1972 campaign began to gear 
up, there was bad blood between Ehr- 
lichman and John N. Mitchell. When 
Clark MacGregor took over, the same 
friction persisted. Ehrlichman wanted 
a bigger voice in strategy, and his dif- 
ferences with MacGregor grew to the 
point that the two had to have it out, 
with Haldeman as mediator. Haldeman 
noted that Ehrlichman had made his 
point—and backed MacGregor. It was 
one of the rare times the two friends 
came down on different sides of a prob- 
lem. As time went on, both seemed to 
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HALDEMAN BEFORE RESIGNATION 


feel the Government of the U.S. was 
synonymous with the presidency. Ehr- 
lichman once told a reporter: “The Pres- 
ident is the Government.” 

Ehrlichman subscribed wholly to 
Nixon's oft-expressed dictum that the 
best defense is a good offense. He once 
responded to an inquisitive journalist: 
“Who do you reporters represent? Who 
elected you to anything?” The same bit- 
ing attitude could be aimed at Congress- 
men—that “bunch of clowns,” Ehrlich- 
man Once called them. And even the 
President’s own Cabinet was denigrated 
as taking up Nixon’s valuable time with 
“their show-and-tell sessions.” 

Such gibes saddened those who 
liked Ehrlichman. Long ago, the tight- 
lipped, buttoned-down Haldeman was 
written off as a man of blacks and 
whites, allies v. enemies, a man with no 
desire to be liked and not likely to be. 


‚ But somehow, people expected more 


savvy from Ehrlichman, who seemed to 
move more easily in Washington social 
circles. But he never did learn to take 
the advice of Uncle Joe Cannon. He 
never had an earful of grasshoppers. 
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Though the week’s most startling dis- 
i closure before the Ervin committee 
came from former White House Aide 
Alexander P. Butterfield, there were 
* other bits and pieces of fresh insight 
into the workings of Watergate as the 
Senators quickened their pace, working 
toward an Aug. 3 recess. The. witnesses 
and their key testimony: 


` Speaking of Money and Propriety 


HERBERT W. KALMBACH, 51, the 
President's personal attorney and long- 
time political fund raiser, described how 
he raised $220,000 for the seven Water- 
gate defendants last year (see chart fol- 
lowing 
the request of John Dean, Kalmbach 
testified, who “made a very strong point 
that absolute secrecy was required." 


page). He undertook the job at 


Most of the $220,000, Kalmbach 


told the committee, was provided by 
Nixon .re-election officials from various 
campaign contributions: $75,000 came 
from Maurice H. Stans, the former Sec- 
retary of Commerce and chairman of 
the Finance Committee to Re-Elect the 
President; and $70,000. came from 
Frederick C. LaRue, an aide to former 
Attorney General John Mitchell and 
formerly an official at the Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President. 
Another $75,000 Kalmbach got directly 
from Thomas V. Jones, president and 
board chairman of the Northrop Corp., 
a.Los Angeles-based aerospace compa- 
ny. (Jones claimed that the amount was 
$50,000.) Most of the money was passed 
in turn to Mrs. E. Howard Hunt Jr., 
wife of one of the men who pleaded 
guilty in the Watergate conspiracy. 
When she was killed in an airplane crash 


in Chicago last December she was car- 
rying $10,000 in $100 bills. 

Insisting that he had first believed 
the money was to be legitimately used 
for the defendants’ legal fees and fam- 
ily support, Kalmbach admitted that he 
became increasingly uneasy about the 
“propriety of this assignment.” Finally, 
in July 1972, he sought an appointment 
with Ehrlichman at the White House, 
and told him; “I am looking right into 
your eyes ... and it is absolutely nec- 
essary, John, that you tell me that John 
Dean has the authority [to order the col- 
lection of funds for the defendants], that 
It ıs a proper assignment, and that I’m 
to go forward on it.” According to 
Kalmbach, Ehrlichman replied: “Herb, 
John Dean does have the authority, it 
is a proper assignment, and you are to 
go forward.” 

Kalmbach was temporarily molli- 
fied, but in August or September he told 
Dean that he would raise no more mon- 
ey. Nonetheless, he was called to Wash- 
ington last Jan, 19 to attend a meeting 
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he thought the Payments were for “hu- 
manitarian” purposes, but he grew sus- 
picious when Mrs. Hunt began to de- 
mand more money for herself and her 
husband as well as for the other defen- 
dants. “Something here is not kosher,” 
he warned Kalmbach in August, and 
he said he would refuse to distribute 
any more money. (As it turned out, he 
made a final delivery in September at 
Kalmbach’s request.) Asked whether he 
still felt that the payments were legit- 
imate, he replied: “Not likely.” 

At first, committee members treated 
Ulasewicz as a welcome bit of comic re- 
lief. "Who thought you up?" asked Ten- 
nessee's Senator Howard Baker. “I don't 
know," replied a startled Ulasewicz. 
"Maybe my parents." But under a se- 
vere cross-examination by Connecti- 
cuts Lowell Weicker, Ulasewicz ac- 
knowledged that his duties on the White 
House staff had included the more sor- 
did chores of the private eye: snooping 
into the domestic lives, sex habits, drink- 
ing problems and other "personal so- 
cial activities" of the President's polit- 
ical opponents. "Would it be fair," 
asked Weicker, "to say you dealt in dirt 
at the direction of the White House?" 
Replied Ulasewicz: “Allegations of it, 
yes, sir.” Then Weicker demanded that 
Ulasewicz tell him one by one the pres- 
ent whereabouts of the defendants, who 
are all in prison, and of Mrs. Hunt, who 
is dead. “I think what we see here,” con- 
cluded Weicker grimly, “is not a joke 
but a very great tragedy." 
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FREDERICK C. LaRUE, 44, the former 
official of the Committee for thé Re- 
Election of the President who has al- 
ready pleaded guilty to a charge of con- 
spiring to obstruct justice, described his 
distribution of $230,000 to Watergate 
defendants and their lawyers, includin 
$210,000 to Bittman and $20,000 to Pe- 
ter Maroulis, Liddy's attorney. He never 
learned who ordered the payments, he 
maintained. 

LaRue's testimony was somewhat 
damaging to his old friend John Mitch- 
ell. For example, LaRue failed to sub- 
stantiate Mitchell's assertion that at the 
Key Biscayne meeting on March 30, 
1972, at which Liddy's proposed bug- 
ging scheme for the election campaign 
was discussed, Mitchell rejected it on 
the spot. Instead, said LaRue, Mitchell 
replied in essence: “Well, this is not 
something that will have to be decided 
at this meeting." 

Later, referring to a final payment 
of $75,000 to the Watergate defendants, 
LaRue admitted that Mitchell was 
aware that this was "part of the grand 
cover-up scheme.” LaRue also said that 
shortly after the Watergate break-in, he 
heard Mitchell imply that Jeb Magruder 
should destroy some incriminating files: 
“It might be a good idea,” LaRue quot- 
ed Mitchell as saying, “if Mr. Magru- 
der had a fire.” 


ROBERT С. MARDIAN, 49, a former as- 
sistant to John Mitchell both in the Jus- 
tice Department and the C.R.P., took 
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) exception to the previous testimony of 
at least five other witnesses. Examples: 
1) Mardian recalled telling Mitchell 
that Liddy said Mitchell had approved 
of Liddy’s $250,000 eavesdropping 
scheme. Mitchell, insisted Mardian, 
"didn't deny it" 2) John Dean was 
“dead wrong,” testified Mardian, in say- 
ing that Mardian had been given ac- 
cess to confidential FBI reports regard- 
ing the Watergate investigation. 3) He 
staunchly denied that he had taken part 
in a discussion concerning Jeb Magru- 
der’s plan to perjure himself before the 
Watergate grand jury. 

Mardian insists that although he 
had little use for Liddy, he felt obliged 
as a counsel to the C.R.P. to protect 
the confidentiality: of information en- 
trusted to him by Liddy and other 
CRP. staff members. Describing a 
meeting with Liddy on June 20, 1972, 
Mardian recalled that Liddy had tried 
to convince him that the Watergate 
break-in could not be traced to officials 
of the C.R.P. because the five men ar- 
rested inside the Watergate were all 
"real pros” who had been involved in 
other jobs.” 

Liddy, said Mardian, cited the 1971 
illegal entry into the office of Daniel 
Ellsberg's psychiatrist. Mardian added 
that when he asked who had authorized 
the burglary of the doctor's office, Lid- 
dy may not have mentioned the Pres- 
ident but gave Mardian the clear “im- 
pression” that Nixon was responsible. 
Liddy was so anxious to destroy evi- 
dence of his own involvement in the 
Watergate break-in, said Mardian, that 
he even shredded the wrappers from 
soap bars he had collected in various ho- 
tels, as well as several $100 bills that 
might be identifiable as part of the cam- 
paign contributions. 
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GORDON STRACHAN, 30, former 
aide to H.R. Haldeman, was the week’s 
final witness and had time only to make 
an opening statement. In it he ‘testified 
that Haldeman was advised more than 
two months before the Watergate 
break-in that the C.R.P. had set up 
a “sophisticated political-intelligence- 
gathering system.” Following the break- 
in, “after speaking to” Haldeman, 
Strachan said he destroyed several doc- 
uments that might have proved embar- 
rassing to the White House staff—in- 
cluding the memorandum that had 
informed Haldeman of the intelligence 
system. 
Strachan declared to the committee 
that he would disclose further informa- 
hen cross-examined that would 
be “politically embarrassing to me and 
the Administration.” But he stopped 
short of implicating Haldeman in either 
the Watergate break-in or cover-up, and 
‘is likely to be a target of sharp inter- 
rogation on this and other subjects this 
week. But the questioning will proba- 
bly be brief, since committee members 
are anxious to get to the big guns next 
n line: John Ehrlichman and H.R. 
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Bombing Coverup 
«American policy since [1954] has 

been to scrupulously respect the neu- 

trality of the Cambodian people." 


Thus President Nixon, in his April 
30. 1970, television speech to the na- 
tion justifying the U.S. and South Viet- 
namese incursion. into the Parrot's Beak 
of Cambodia, denied any previous 
American military action in the official- 
ly neutral kingdom of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. In fact, as a result of testi- 
mony by a former Air Force officer be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee last week, it was revealed that 
the President had for the previous 14 
months personally authorized the secret 
bombing of Cambodia, a clandestine 
campaign by B-52s that poured over 


FORMER MAJOR HAL M. KNIGHT TESTIFYING 
Burned orders and doctored reports. 


100,000 tons of explosives in 3,630 
missions Onto suspected North Viet- 
namese sanctuaries just across the bor- 
der. The U.S. command hoped that the 
heavy bombing would disrupt otherwise 
safe staging areas ‘used by the Commu- 
nists for damaging attacks on American 
Outposts in South Viet Nam: A secret 
“double entry” reporting technique was 
used by the Administration to hide the 
raids from the American 


Former Air Force Major Hal M. 
Knight had served as an operations of- 
ficer at a radar-guidance station in Bien 

_ Hoa, South Viet Nam, in 1970. He told 
the committee that he and others had 
doctored reports to make it appear that 
the Cambodian missions had been flown 
against targets in South Viet Nam. True 
reports on the Strategic Air Command 
bombing runs out of Guam or Thailand 
—as many as 407 in one month—were 
routed directly to President Nixon, Na- - 
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a the Watergate Crisis Is the World 


Г 
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| ig keeps OP moving—some 3,496,000,000 other peo- 
iof is fascinated with our internal miseries but whose 
Ите. | 
: w and special mission of a profoundly concerned 
er somehow 1o preserve and nurture the fragile 
5 that has been achieved, to push it beyond the 
ach ШЧ егра!е and define a bipartisan national purpose 
| MR that can keep up the momentum for peace. 
aye comes from the beleaguered Nixon. Kissinger 
у man these past few days, talking into the night 
11 airon Nelson Rockefeller, spending hours in gentle 
jl Democratic and liberal Republican Senators, seek- 
ded then па friends to search for grounds for unity. 
Official. шо seeking absolution for himself or Nixon of the Ad- 
тй troubles, nor is he seeking diversion. That time is 
knows that doubts and distrust now plague him. He has 
„ments of arrogance and made mistakes, but his work 
ended those things, and that is why people still listen. 
Tanl men know Kissinger is right, even while harboring 
АГЕН ш Richard Nixon is constitutionally capable of any со- 
ures Aieenerprise. There must be some new sense of leadership. 
е Реда 1017 day Kissinger sat at the round table in the corner of 
temen «Даёт ће White House, a melancholy place now. Something 
п pre finlihad told him on his first visit to China came back with 
ected (ul polanancy. almost like a poetic refrain. "There is turmoil 
Tueheavens, and we have the opportunity to end it," Chou 
ver was [iin the summer of 1971. That line—that language—alone 
iot feel то enough to make Kissinger an admirer of Chou’s. It is 
innels of fers purpose for being. His deep worry is that the chance 
ird the Cafeslipping through our fingers as we stop everything and pour 
ght said urattention and energy into Watergate. 
патке Пе opportunity for a lasting peace. transcends a particular 
п from lation," says Kissinger. "It has to do with us as а peo- 
ırier її have got to broaden. the base so this effort can become 
d. Theywjutional and enduring beyond a single Administration. This 
til dusk has seen so much agony in the past ten years that we 
t toavoilfitie in some sense of purpose.” 
by radio E в 
Wer still is a bit overweight and fighting it. His hours 
пега Теге still are light flicks of humor in his conversation. 
of priti changed in a subtle way. He was stunned by Water- 
s with 35 prodigious intellectual energies have been idling. He 
uisi i now to have given them renewed impetus. For Kis- 
7 p. p world of the White House that gave him so 
yctual om ы 50 прел support over these past 4/4 years 
; jn 23 a nationa] amé ето “History will not wait 
hen he од rgency," he says. "History а 


mbeti iso Ourselves. out internally. I’m not saying that we 


rt Our: z 5 
s misst? lets movi selves out internally. But while it goes on the 
пе ball М; ng, and we cannot neglect it. { ; 
| of the men he has met in his extraordinary jour- 


o : 1 ) 
jfficials | TN ир in front of him. They are no longer names 


king “тагу, р legends out of textbooks. They are colleagues, 
securi ftare deali le collection any living man can claim. : 
ر‎ te ing with old men in China,” Kissinger says qui- 
5 qm Some to certain insights from their long experi- 
ра таке that relationship permanent. The расе at 
amb © moved in two years, from a secret trip to China 
0 wesadors, shows how urgent they consider it. In the 
Muni have the last generation that went through the 
Wonga Story. The men there now were in the revo- 
ing War Il, and we must use their experience to bring 
by Peace. The next generation will be different—born 
hers We still have a generation that formed the At- 
оц p le emotional conditions of that partnership 
Ships: J adjustments are required. We must strengthen 
eth арап is emerging into great-power status for the 
on. end of the war, The underdeveloped world still 
Pd there are crisis areas like the Middle East. 
dá p 


The anguish of Kissinger rises as he talks. In one sense the 
world has been his for these past years. He has listened to all its 
cries for help and to its threats. He has flown to its remote cor- 
ners and its grandest cities. Almost like a parent with a willful 
child, there is great love but great concern. 

"We can't stop. We can't conduct foreign policy аз а partisan 
matter, I realize that many people are very bitter. I understand 
that it is the responsibility of this Administration to take the first 
step in turning this into a national effort. This should not be dif- 
ficult, because our foreign policy has been based on our common 
interests as a people. It is essential for the remainder of the Pres- 
ident's term that we preserve the chance for a lasting peace. Peo- 


` ple have to ask what they genuinely want to do. We can't be so 


mesmerized by the past that we will forget that question." 
ш 

The historian and scholar in Kissinger feels special pain. Не 
has studied those interludes in the affairs of men that have changed 
civilization. He senses we are on the brink of one now. 

“If we look at history we see that there are certain periods 
and circumstances that have offered the opportunity for peace. 
Basic relationships are more important at such times than any con- 
flict. We have China entering the world, the Soviet Union acting 
like a great power and less like a revolutionary, and the United 
States understanding she is no longer on a crusade. The leaders of 
these nations have learned the limits of previous policy. They now 
relate to each other in a constructive way; the tensions we see now 
are a healthy sign of growing. We are developing a code of con- 
duct with our former adversaries and a system of competition with 
our friends. We just can't stop for 34 
years. These are all green shoots. They 
must be allowed to grow. We have no 
monopoly on perception. We need ev- 
erybody's help. We can't conduct for- 
eign policy without the nation's leader- 
ship behind us. If there is indifference or 
nagging at every initiative, it deprives 
the people of confidence. The country is 
so absorbed in its internal drama that a 
lot of people say, "To hell with foreign 
policy; we're too tired; we need a rest. " 

It is not impossible that there is 
some opportunity to be seized in the 
Watergate disgrace, Kissinger believes. 
When the trauma has passed, it could 


PAUL CONXLIN 


.bring people to a common cause. 


"Watergate could throw us back 
to essentials," he says. "We could come 
together on the fundamentals. Most 
leaders in the other nations are still 
with us. They feel that our policy has 
been creative. They will continue to be- 
lieve that if they can count on us. But 
if we do not live up to our commit- 
ments now, they will have to begin to 
reassess their relationships based on 
what we can deliver." 

The world keeps moving. Henry 
Kissinger looks out over the White 
House lawn. Bathed in the golden sun * 
of a summer afternoon, all the world 
with all its nations and all its leaders ` 
come together for a moment. He talks 
finally of those who possess the power 
and have that chance to end "turmoil 
under the heavens." 

“The only reason for being in these 
positions is to leave something behind - 
that makes life better. Power is so 
transitory.” MM 


PHASE IV 


Mind-bendingly complicated and open- 
ly mocked, Phase ГУ, a product of ne- 
cessity, was born last week. Even its 
authors have reservations about its 
chances for success. The latest wage- 
price control program in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration's 23-month alternately hot 
and cold war against high living costs 
is a temporary holding action. It is de- 
signed to stem the spread of food short- 
ages while partially holding off the pent- 
up forces of inflation until they are 
weakened by waning demand (see box 
next page). 

Though immeasurably better than 
flabby Phase III and slightly tougher in 
some ways than the relatively successful 
Phase II, the latest controls are by no 
means as stiff as the Administration had 
hinted they would be. They allow farm- 
ers to sell for whatever the market will 
bear; they continue earlier wage guide- 
lines; and despite some tightening on 
profit margins, they will pinch most cor- 
porate earnings only slightly. Phase IV 
should slow the rising price spiral, but 
there is little chance it will lower in- 
flation to acceptable levels this year. 

For most industries the new rules 
will take hold on Aug. 12. Until then 
the price freeze will remain in effect. 
But food processors and food sellers, 
doctors, dentists and hospitals will im- 
mediately go under the more flexible 
Phase IV rules. Wholesale food prices 
began rising only hours after the an- 
nouncement of Phase IV, which per- 
mits processors, wholesalers and retail- 
ers to pass on the entire increase in the 
cost of raw farm goods. Supermarket 
executives hastily called meetings to ser 
price increases, which will begin 
to show up on shelves early this 
week. Some items 


may jump as much as 15% or more. 

In the next several weeks, already 
rebellious consumers will be asked to 
pay as much as 90e to $1 per dozen for 
eggs, 80€ per lb. for broiler chickens 
and $2 per Ib. for pork chops and ba- 
con. Lettuce, tomatoes, fresh fruit and 
other perishables will rise immediately. 
Also likely to leap are prices for ce- 
reals, flour and other wheat and corn 
products, oils, many canned goods and 
frozen foods. When the freeze ends in 
August, prices of many other items will 
go up. 

Beef Freeze. One major reason for 
the food price rises is that spiraling costs 
of animal feed, caused largely by un- 
bridled grain exports, especially to Rus- 
sia, have prompted farmers to raise less 
livestock than they had planned. The 
price freeze resulted in even lower pro- 
duction of hogs and chickens. Phase IV 
regulations, which will keep beef prices 
frozen until Sept. 12, will further hold 
down beef production. Explains Bill 
Jones, executive vice president of the 
National Livestock Feeders Associa- 
tion: “This blunder is likely to jeopar- 
dize supplies because feeders will hold 
their cattle off the market until after 
Sept. 12 to get a better price.” 

To pile up supplies and bring down 
prices over the longer term, the Admin- 
istration will remove, for the first time 
since the Korean War, all production 
controls on such 
basic crops as 
wheat, cotton and 
livestock feeds. 
Despite predic- 
tions of a bumper 
crop, export con- 
trols will stay in 
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> Piling confusion On top of compl 
ity, Cost of Living Council Dir 
John Dunlop confirmed that 
more price exceptions would be g 
ed to companies under Phase lV 
were granted previously because 
more “stringent.” To try to enforce 
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SHULTZ EXPLAINING CONTROLS 
No quick or easy way. 
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IV, Treasury Secretary George Shultz 
noted that the inaccurate forecasting in 
the past “leaves you a little humble.” 
More remarkable was the rare admis- 
sion of failure that President Nixon is- 
sued from his hospital bed. Nixon con- 
ceded: "Confidence in our management 
of our fiscal affairs is low, at home and 
abroad." As to the freeze, which the 
President imposed against the advice of 
his aides, he said: "The freeze is hold- 
ingdown production and creating short- 
ages that threaten to get worse." In a 
feeble echo of his former self, Nixon 


less Shine on the Quarter 


quarter. Purchases of durable goods 
like furniture and appliances declined 
slightly. Says Robert Berry, president of 
San Francisco-based Joseph Magnin 
specialty stores: "The tempo of retail 
sales was stronger earlier in the year. 
There is a feeling of restlessness and of 
so many uncertainties now." 

Housing starts are down. They declined 
by 1296 from May to June to a sea- 
sonally- adjusted annual rate of 2,119,- 
000 houses and apartments. Michael 
Sumichrast, chief economist for the Na- 
tional Association of Homebuilders, of- 
fers one obvious reason: "Mortgage 
money has dried up." 

Corporate profits аге strong. Alan 
Greenspan, a member of TIME's Board 
of Economists, calculates that second- 
quarter profits are running 3446 ahead 
of last year—up from the first quarter's 
2896. Particularly vigorous second- 
quarter profits were reported last week 
by companies in the textile, lumber, oil 
and chemical industries. The compli- 
cated cost-pass-through provisions of 
Phase IV are expected to crimp profits 
somewhat, and Greenspan expects the 
annual rate of increase to decline by 
year's end to 20%—which would still 


be robust 
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concluded: "We should not despair of 
our plight." 

The Presidents real hopes for 
Straightening out the economy rest with 
sensible spending, taxing and monetary 
policies. The root of inflation can be 
found in the $63 billion of deficits the 
Government has run in the past three 
years. To finance them, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has had to create substan- 
tial amounts of new money. In fiscal 
1973, the President managed to hold 
spending below $249 billion and cut the 
deficit to $17 billion, from the previous 
year’s $23 billion. In the current fiscal 
year, Nixon aims for a balanced bud- 
get, which will mean holding spending 
to $268.7 billion. That will require cuts 
in some programs, but pocketbook- 
pinched Americans will at least be 
spared a tax increase. The Administra- 
tion decided against including a-tax rise 
in Phase IV, fearing that it would be-“fis- 
cal overkill" that could tip the econo- 
my into recession. 

Nixon and his chief economic aides 
have made no secret of their distaste 
for price controls and their deep desire 
to chuck them by year's end. But to 
make Phase IV succeed, the Adminis- 
tration must show a genuine determi- 
nation to enforce the new regulations. 
Thus the instant emphasis on granting 
price exceptions and removing controls 
as soon as possible bodes ill for the pro- 
gram's success. With the Administra- 
tion showing so little faith in Phase IV, 
it can hardly expect the rest of the na- 
tion to have confidence that it will work. 
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HANK AARON FISHING THEHOME RUN KING'S FIANCÉE BILLYE 


Lauren Hutton, 28, was sitting pret- 
ly. The omnipresent model had just 
signed a two-year, $200,000 contract to 
be the face for Charles Revson's Ultima 
П beauty products (TIME, July 16). She 
was in Paris to pose for Richard Avedon 
in the fall collections for Vogue, and 
She was considering two film offers. 
What about the rumors that Revson ob- 
Jected to her being in suggestive scenes? 
"I wouldn't do something that's bad for 
my image. That wouldn't be smart now, 
would it?” Then Lauren added: “But 
Mr. Revson doesn't look to me like a 
man who objects to sex.” 

р Г] 

Atlanta Braves’ Leftfielder Hank 
Aaron took time out to go fishing in Mo- 
bile, Ala., in the midst of a week dur- 


ing which he slugged his way closer to 
CCH. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


baseball's grandest alltime record: 

Ruth’s 714 home runs. As the susp 
mounted, Aaron denied that рій 
were helping him out in his ей 
break the record: “I don't even getii: 
down the middle in batting practice 
more." Aaron, 39, said that event 
does hit No. 715 this year he wil} 
next year. But the 1974 season Wil 
his last. Meanwhile, Aaron phas 
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= phia Loren’s clay-red villa, close by in 


Cardinal Mindszenty, 81. For many of 
his fellow Hungarian exiles. the frail fig- 
ure celebrating Mass for them remained 
an abiding symbol of the cold war. In 
1949 Mindszenty was convicted of trea- 
son, espionage and black marketing by 
the Communist regime in Hungary. He 
Spent seven years in solitary confine- 
ment, enjoyed four days of freedom | 
during the uprising in 1956 and then, 
when the Russians returned, remained 
for 15 more years in seclusion in the 
U.S. embassy. Since 1971, the former 
Primate of Hungary has been living in 
a seminary in Vienna—continuing, as 
he wrote Pope Paul, to lead "a life of 
prayer and penitence" in exile. 
a 


Down the steps of the private jet- 
liner that had landed near Rome came 
the secretaries, a hairdresser and a pair 
of Pekingese dogs. Then Elizabeth Tay- 
lor Burton descended in order to rejoin 
her husband after their 17-day split. 
Elizabeth had nothing to say to the press 
as she got into a car to be driven to the 
black Rolls-Royce where Richard Bur- 


eyed as they embraced, then sped to So- 


the Alban Hills. Fans are advised to 
stand by for the next installment. 
a 

“The house was a gutted ruin rising 
gaunt and stark out of a grove of un- 
pruned cedar trees,” wrote William 
Faulkner about the Old Frenchman 
place in his 1931 novel Sanctuary. He 
might well have been thinking of Row- 
an Oak, the 1840 mansion he bought 
in 1930 in Oxford, Miss, Last week the 
University of Mississippi purchased the 
refurbished mansion from Faulkner's 
only daughter for part of a new cul- 
tural center. The study wall, with its 
manuscript chapter outlines of a 
Faulkner novel, is already a tourist 
attraction. 

п 

“Не was a no-good son of a bitch,” 
George Jessel said about Singer Al Jol- 
son, who died in 1950, “but he was the 
greatest entertainer I've ever seen." Ac- 
cording to a new biography by Free- 
lance Michael Freedland, the greatest 
encore of Jolson's career was his tours 
for the U.S.O. during World War 11. 
About to leave for Algiers, he got an ur- 
gent phone call from Mamie Eisenhower, 
who dictated a note to be delivered to 
her husband: "Dear Ike: Al will give 
you this note and give you a sweet kiss 
from me—and also a swift kick, because 
you haven't written for so long." Jol- 
son delivered the message to General Ei- 
senhower, commander in chief of the 
Allied Forces in North Africa. “Well,” 
said Ike, “when you get back home, give 
Mrs. Eisenhower back that kiss. As for 
the other ..,” Ike bent over, lifted the 
flap of his jacket and told Jolson to car- 
гу outhis wife's instructions. 
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Each minute, 
each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 
that makes 
news. 

Each week 
TIME sorts out | 
the most l 
important 
happenings, 
extracts what 
makes news 
from what 
merely 

makes noise. 

In the process, 
TIME keeps 
the world’s most 
interested x3 
readers ; 
informed on the j 
world's most ; 
interesting 
people, places 
and events. 
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/ bers that “the history of these congres- 


How Attorneys Judge 
The Ervin Hearings 


“7 will ask you as a lawyer if the ex- 
perience of the English-speaking race 
has not demonstrated that the only re- 
liable way in which the credibility ofa 
witness can be tested is for that witness 
to be interrogated upon oath?" 

—Sam Ervin 

“That is correct.” 

—John Dean 


If the public is intrigued by the tele- 
vised Watergate hearings, lawyers are 
transfixed. Every week hundreds of 
them write to the committee, telling the 
Senators which questions they should 


SENATORS BAKER, WEICKER & ERVIN WITH WATERGATE COMMITTEE A 
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always а fiasco." Senators, he says, have 
no skills in cross-examination and 
“wouldn't be expected to have." і 
Those skills, while applied in wide- 
ly different personal styles, are none- 
theless quite specific. “Everybody miss- 
es the art of pursuit when a witness gives 
an unsatisfactory answer,” says Alfred 
Julien, a formér president of the Amer- 
ican Trial Lawyers Association. For ex- 
ample, when John Mitchell claimed that 
G. Gordon Liddy’s modified espionage 
plan had gone into effect without his 
knowledge, he should have been asked 
exactly when he did hear about the plan, 
from whom, and what he then did. In 
addition, questions should be short and 
precise, says Philadelphia’s Sprague. 
The expansive senatorial style of exam- 
UPI 


IDES* 


“Not nearly as tough as a good cross-examiner would be.” 


have asked, or just plain wishing for the 
professional pleasure of being able to 
do the interrogating in person. For tri- 
al lawyers in particular, it is impossible 
to avoid judging the interrogation pro- 
cess as well as the testimony it produc- 
es. Last week TIME correspondents 
asked a selection of courtroom and ac- 
ademic experts how well the Ervin com- 
mittee is doing its task. 

The answers depended on varying 
perceptions of what that task is. But 
there was considerable and perhaps sur- 
prising agreement on one major point: 
that the Senators—all of whom are at- 
torneys—have been unduly soft, even 
inept, in their questioning, particularly 
in pursuing inconsistencies and in test- 
ing witnesses’ credibility. Philadelphia 
Prosecutor Richard Sprague deems it 


& a “pathetically poor performance.” 


Washington Lawyer Paul Connolly 
agrees: "They've done poorly. They’re 
not nearly as tough as a good cross- 
examiner would be.” Connolly's part- 
aer, Edward Bennett Williams, remem- 
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nal committees is that they are 
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ination, he adds, “affords each witness 
the opportunity to say whatever he 
wants to, without ever having the de- 
tails of what he says explored." 
The witnesses’ answers can only be 
controlled by carefully drawn ques- 
tions: What did he say? What did you 
say? “Don’t accept and don't permit wit- 
nesses to give abstractions," says Pro- 
. fessor Irvin Rutter, echoing what he 
tells his students at the University of 
Cincinnati Law School. “Insist on facts, 
not impressions—things you can see, 
hear, taste, touch or smell. Get a mi- 
croscopic visualization of details that 
re-create reality.” In a trial, witnesses 
can also be surprised into making ad- 
missions. Floyd Demanes, president of 
the California Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion, observes that “taking a witness 
down a path where he doesn’t know the 
object of the questions is more likely to 
bring out the truth.” But the Senators 
rarely try such a blind-side approach. 
Individual performances of the 


questioners do vary, however. Chief 
Lenzner (in background) and Rufus. 
n. 
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at the Munich Olympics last year and 
thus won recognition as “the world's 
fastest human." 

Williams himself had been consid- 
ered a strong contender for the honor 
until just shortly before those Olympics. 
In a May 1972 track meet in El Paso, 
however, he pulled a hamstring muscle 
and was unable to compete in the up- 
coming Olympic trials. "They were too 
soon for my leg to heal, which is why I 
didn't make the Olympic team," he says. 
“That was my worst upset. А big, big 
disappointment." 

Rare Versatility. The son of a 
Bronx postal worker, Williams got some 
early training as a sprinter on New York 
City streets. “We used to have a thing on 
my block where all the kids would try to 
catch the ice-cream truck as it was driv- 
ing away and open the back door," Wil- 
liams recalls. “I was usually the first one 
there.” In high school he concentrated 
on the quarter-mile event, running 
sprints only occasionally. He began to 
shift that emphasis when, in only his 
third competitive 100-yd. dash, he 
equaled a New York State high school 
record. 

Williams adopted Tommie Smith, 
another long-legged, long-striding mas- 
ter of the 100- and 200-meter events, as 
his idol. "He had a distinctive high knee 
style,” Williams explains, “and I worked 
on developing a knee lift. If I ran to 
catch a bus, I ran high knee lifts. That 
was all Tommie Smith's influence.” 

Displaying rare versatility for a 
sprinter, Williams still runs the quarter 
mile regularly. In fact, last year he set a 
world record (45.2 sec.) in the event for 
runners under 20 years of age. But in his 
present specialty, the early concentra- 
tion on a longer-distance race has 
proved something of a handicap. 
“When I was known as a quarter miler,” 
he says, “I just didn't have the motiva- 
tion to train for a blazing start.” For the 
moment, he is not doing much to correct 
the problem. “Тһе middle of the sea- 
son," he says, “is a crazy time to start 
changing what you've been having suc- 
cess with." Jim Bush, coach of the 
A.A.U. team bound for Minsk, adds: 
*He's young, and he still has to put it all 
together. But I really feel that Williams 
may be the first man to run the 100-yd. 


. dash in nine seconds flat." If Williams 


succeeds in opening that door, it will be 
an ice-cream day indeed. 


A Batter from the Pen 


Ron LeFlore was not much interest- . 


: د 
LeFLORE WARMING UP IN CLINTON‏ 
Into something different.‏ 


more impressive record belting fastballs 
for the prison baseball team. Says he: 
“That's all there was in prison—base- 
ball, baseball, baseball. I really got in- 
volved in the game." 


Detroit Manager Billy Martin heard n 
about LeFlore's robust .569 batting av- è 
erage and two months ago, while visit- i 
ing the prison for a speaking engage- { 
ment, Martin told him to “come and see : 
me at Tiger Stadium—if you can get a à 


pass to get out.” Up for parole, LeFlore | 
got the pass and on June 16—his 2 Ist as 
birthday—went- to Tiger Stadium for a 
tryout. “I saw him hit balls into the up- 
per deck,” says Martin. “If he was 18, 
you'd pay $100,000 to sign him. He's 
that good a prospect." Three weeks lat- 
er, just a few hours after he gained his 
parole, LeFlore was signed by the Ti- 
gers. Shipped off to the club's Class A 
farm team in Clinton, Iowa, the muscu- 
lar outfielder exclaimed: "This is be- 
yond my wildest dreams! I'm going to 1 
stick with this baseball.” 

Detroit Outfielder Gates Brown, for 
one, hopes that he does because “this 
may be his last go-round in life.” Brown : 
should know. Recruited out of an Ohio 
reform school ten years ago, he has be- 
come one of the Tigers’ most reliable 
pinch hitters. “I was able to take advan- | 
tage of my opportunity,” he says, “and 
hope LeFlore can too.” He had also 
take advantage of opposing pitche 
ter two weeks with the Clinton: 
LeFlore was batting a dismal . 
ex-con rookie is confident th: 
ting will improve once he 
slight case of nerves and 
tomed to playing night games 
he explains, the floodligh 
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SENATOR KENNEDY AT ISLANDS TRUST HEARING LAST WEEK 


Martha's Troubled 
Vineyard 


Anne W. Simon, a slim and well- 
tanned divorcee who cares passionately 
about her view over the wild grapevines 
on the shore of Martha's Vineyard, re- 
turned home one day to find that some- 
one had dumped a truckload of ciga- 
rette butts all over her front lawn. The 
truck had then been driven back and 
forth across the lawn. gouging deep ruts 
and tearing down a row of small pine 
trees and bushes. 

That was not Mrs. Simon's only 
problem: She has received hate mail and 
threatening phone calls. One night she 
heard someone prowling around in her 
barn. “I became frightened, so I called 
the police." she recalls. “A nice’ officer 
searched my barn and concluded: ‘Aw, 


ANNE SIMON AT HER VINEYARD HOME 


they're just mad at you because of 
that book.’ " 

Mrs. Simon’s new book is called No 
Island Is an Island (Doubleday; $8.95), 
and it argues vehemently that the con- 
vulsive growth of recent years “will ho- 
mogenize" the Vineyard, “grind its 
character to mediocrity, and make the 
place indistinguishable from the brutal- 
ly overdeveloped mainland coast." The 
book shows .that when developers 
turned toward the island at the begin- 
ning of this decade, the Vineyard was 
completely unprepared to hold them 


back: zoning laws were inadequate, the 


Vineyard's economy had become de- 
pendent on tourism or summer resi- 
dents, and local governments had not 
thought to. plan ahead. Many year- 
round Vineyard inhabitants, on the 


other hand, have been prospering 


through the boom, and strongly resent 
the idea of curbing it. 

One powerful figure who agrees 
with Mrs. Simon (he reviewed her book 
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gainst (кў its supporters see it, the trans- 
Summer phian pipeline would be a veritable 
ces but dife, bringing the vast oil riches (10 
are in adin barrels) of the North Slope to 
у general} fergy-starved U.S. To its foes, the 
t way (Role pipe is a monster that could 
qualities. Jind pollute the Arctic wilderness. 
d aclimafor three years, various environ- 
erior ШК groups have fought the project 
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ings ШЇЇ that the Interior Department's 
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Around the Earth 
For 59 Days 


The first Skylab astronauts proved 
beyond a doubt that man could live and 
work in zero-G for as long as 28 days. 
Now the space agency is about to dou- 
ble the challenge. This Saturday morn- 
ing, Astronauts Alan Bean, Owen Gar- 
riott and Jack Lousma are scheduled 
to lift off from Cape Kennedy atop a 
Saturn 1B rocket for the start of a bold 
new mission aboard the $293 million 
space station—a record-breaking flight 
of 59 days that will be the most rig- 
orous test yet of man's ability to with- 
stand the physical and psychological 
strains of prolonged space н 
travel. 

The second Skylab mis- 
sion was originally scheduled 
for 56 days, but at week’s end 
NASA Officials decided to ex- 
tend the flight by three days. 
That will enable the astro- 
nauts to splash down closer 
to the California coast (300 
nautical miles southwest of 
San Diego instead of the 
planned 1,000 miles) and re- 
duce their long, wearying trip 
aboard the recovery carrier. 

The launch itself will re- 
quire unusual precision. If 
the astronauts are to rendez- 
vous in their Apollo com- 
mand ship with the 230- 
nautical-mile-high laborato- 
ry within the prescribed five 
revolutions of the earth, their 
lift-off cannot be delayed 
more than ten minutes. Oth- 
erwise, the blast-off will have 
to be postponed until the 
next day. But by then the 
launch “window” will have 
shrunk to a mere two min- 
utes, and it will take the as- 
tronauts two more revolutions to reach 
the laboratory. 

The initial Skylab team had to cope 
with the loss of part of the ship’s shield- 
ing and with a major failure in its elec- 
trical system.* By contrast, the second 
team should find the lab in good work- 
ing order. As the countdown began last 
week, the only potentially serious prob- 
lem reported by mission controllers was 
a malfunction in an attitude-control gy- 
roscope, the second to break down so 
far (seven of Skylab’s complement of 
nine gyros in the triply-redundant sys- 


*NASA investigators concluded last week that the 


reason the shielding ripped free during launch _ 


—and subsequently carried off one of the lab's 
solar panels and jammed another—was that air 
pressure built up under the thin, loosely fitting alu- 
minum skin. That might have been avoided if 
openings at the aft end of the shield had been 
closed, the investigators said, but the different en- 

ineering and manufacturing teams involved in | 
hs project failed to consult with each other about 
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lem are still working). The astronauts 
will carry up a replacement gyro. Al- 
ready on board is a twin-pole awning. 
It is designed to replace the makeshift 
sunshade erected by the first crew to 
protect the orbital workshop’s bare spot 
where it lost its thermal and meteoroid 
shielding. 

Garriott and Lousma are slated to 
set up the new awning over the existing 
parasol during a space walk on the third 
day of the mission. If everything goes 
well, a second and third space walk will 
be undertaken later in the mission to 
collect and replace film mounted on the 
Space station’s solar telescope array. 

Other equipment to be carried up 
to Skylab should help make life easier 
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ASTRONAUTS BEAN, GARRIOTT & LOUSMA 
The most rigorous test yet. 


for the astronauts during their long so- 
journ in space. The list includes razor 
blades, toothpaste and ketchup (to re- 
place supplies ruined by the excess heat 
during the first mission), chest, leg and 
back exercisers to help maintain mus- 
cle tone, extra garbage bags, a new Po- 
laroid SX-70 camera for instant pic- 
tures, a specimen-measuring device to 
replace the broken one in Skylab's toi- 
let, апа even a fresh supply of under- 
wear. They will also take up some new 
biological experiments, including one 
that was suggested to NASA by a h 
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“The financial fellows think we're go- 
ing to fall on our faces without Walt,” 
said his brother Roy O. Disney a few 
months after Walt Disney died in 1966. 
“Well, we're going to fool them.” By 
Jiminy Cricket, fool them they did. Sev- 
en and a half years later, Walt Disney 
Productions has become the only blue- 
chip stock in show business. The com- 
pany’s revenues have soared, from 
$116.6 million to $329 million, and so 
have profits, from $12.4 million to a rec- 
ord $40 million. In fearing that the Dis- 
ney empire would founder after the 
death of its founding genius, the finan- 
cial fellows forgot to reckon on one 
thing: the continuing presence of Walt 
Disney. Ё 
That presence is palpable through- 
out the sprawling terra cotta studio he 
built in the first flush of Snow White's 
astounding success in 1937. Until this 
spring, his office in the animation build- 
ing at the corner of Mickey Boulevard 
and Dopey Drive was left exactly as it 
was the day he died. In April, it was dis- 
mantled and painstakingly reconstruct- 
ed at Disneyland—the notes where he 
left them on the low black desk, the 
scripts he was reading tucked neatly in 
the rack behind. Disney executives rev- 
erentially continue to invoke Walt's phi- 
losophy; often in discussing projects or 
plans, they will offer the ultimate ap- 
proval: “Walt would have liked it.” 
“We haven't gone in any new di- 
rections," admits President and Chief 
Operating Officer E. Cardon Walker. 
"The name has become a guarantee. If 
it says Walt Disney Productions, a fam- 
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Disney After Walt Is a Family Affair 


ily can be assured that they're not going 
to be shocked in any way—bored may- 
be sometimes, but never shocked." 

The company remains essentially a 
tightly knit family affair. The heirs of 
Walt and Roy O. Disney (who died in 
1971) retain the largest single block of 
the stock. President Walker, 57, and 
Chairman Donn B. Tatum, 60, both 
joined the Disney brothers in the '30s; 
Executive Producer Ronald W. Miller 
is Walt's son-in-law, and Roy Disney's 
son Roy E. Disney heads T.V. projects. 

But the 50-year-old small-family 
firm, launched on $40 and the scrawny 
figure of a four-fingered mouse, has 
grown to encompass two of the coun- 
try's major tourist attractions—Disney- 
land and Disney World; motion-pic- 
ture- and television-producing Buena 
Vista studios; WED Enterprises, an en- 
gineering and design group that is fond- 


. ly known as the “imagineers” and is re- 


sponsible for many of the technological 
wonders of: Disneyland and Disney 
World; several hotels, a travel service, 
a record company, a music-publishing 
corporation and a touring company; 
toy-manufacturing and merchandising 
operations; the governments of two le- 
gally constituted municipalities within 
Disney World; and, through Disney en- 
dowments, the California Institute of 
the Arts in Valencia, Calif. 

Of all these fiscally prescient pipe- 
dreams come true, by far the most prof- 
itable have been the amusement parks. 
Disney World, the giant, technological- 
ly pure preserve in central Florida 
which company executives unflinching- 
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ly refer to as “The Magic Kingi 
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y movies succeed not merely be- 
M ny a peal to the least common 
ог. but because Walt Disney 
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Д үт of the entertainment consum- 
d here сап we take the kids?” In 
1000 50. the corporation has sac- 
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again to a whole new crop of moppets. 

Many of the old films have been 
more successful in re-release than orig- 
inally. Bambi, considered a failure when 
it grossed only $1.5 million in 1943, has 
vindicated Disney’s vision by drawing 
an impressive $15.5.million to date. Cin- 
derella, presently in re-release, has 
grossed $17.5 million in four circuits 
A few years ago, one Disney employee 


iims: No Longer for the Jung at Heart 


turn-of-the-century world that feeds the 
nation's nostalgia for what it fondly— 
if erroneously—believes were simpler, 
better times. Setting aside the animated 
features, the typical Disney movie to- 
day is static, over-reliant on low-grade 
verbal humor and ill-conceived comic 
situations—cars and chimpanzees that 
are almost human, which is more than 
you can say for the people who appear 
in support of them 

The technical effects—see the re- 
released Mary Poppins, or even 1971" 
Bedknobs and Broomsticks—are still 
wondrous, but the stage waits between 
them can turn a kiddie matinee into a 
squirming riot of befuddled restlessness. 
They cannot articulate it, but children 
do know when they are presented with 
inauthentic experiences, when the scary 
stuff is not really scary and the funny 
stuff is not really funny. One has only 
to compare reactions to recent Disney 
releases with the delicious shudders and 
joyful yelps with which another gener- 
ation greeted Snow White or Pinocchio 
to see how the studio's work has de- 
clined—and how willingly parents 
settle for anything it cares to hand 
them. 

This is partly because, for a couple 
of decades, the studio has had no steady 
competition from other entertainment 
entrepreneurs and no serious, sustained 
criticism from an intellectual commu- 
nity that has its eye on what it thinks 
are loftier matters (there was a time 
when figures like Edmund Wilson and 
Mark Van Doren did not consider it be- 
neath them to comment on Disney cre- 
ations). Partly it is because the general 
audience has allowed itself to believe 
that the acceptable range for fam- 
ily fare is a narrow one, encompass- 
ing cuddly animals, bland cos- 
tume pictures enlivened by 
painfully obvious song-and- 
dance numbers, and not much else. 
The enthusiastic reception for the old- 
er, gutsier Disney features and animat- 
ed shorts at the Lincoln Center retro- 
spective ought to demonstrate that there 
isa hunger for something more. - 

As Disney's rural dream fades fur- 
ther and further from living memory, 
as each succeeding generation of chil- 
dren grows more sophisticated in its 
tastes, it seems likely that the Disney 
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confessed that Alice in Wonderland had 
never been re-released because latter- 
day misinterpretations might tarnish 
the Disney image; the Caterpillar, for 
instance, loftily puffing on his hookah, 
now looks suspiciously—well, stoned. 
The mind-tripping Fantasia, however, 
has quietly played to a new “youth” au- 
dience for several years. 

Only two animated features have 
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Republic to the Atlantic 
Ocean, Lake Malawi to 

the Cape of Good Hope. 


TIME reaches the 
managers, technicians 
and businessmen who 
run Southern Africa's 

industries and her mines: 
diamonds from the Union 
and Angola; gold from 
the Transvaal; copper 
from Zambia; coal from 
Rhodesia, and asbestos 
from Swaziland. 

In addition to TIME 
Southern Africa, TIME 
has three other ways to 

` — — cover Africa: TIME Africa 
s and the Middle East. 
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without Southern Africa. 
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been produced since 1966: The Aris- 
tocats, already in preparation when 
Walt Disney died, and Robin Hood, to 
be released this fall. Disney pictures 
now tend to be the live-action variety: 
animation has become prohibitively ex- 
pensive, and the Disney studio suffers 
from a shortage of good animators. The 
average age of the key animation staff 
is now 55. and energetic recruiting 
among young artists has not filled the 
gap. "They're trapped in a cozy formu- 
la^ complains one disgruntled refugee 
from the mouse factory. "They're not 
doing any original work.’ a 
Other young artists are unwilling 
to conform to the imperious (although 
recently somewhat modified) Disney 
dress and hair codes, or to go through 
the Mickey Mouse employee indoc- 
wination at the "universities" at Dis- 
neyland and Disney World. At these 
“universities. most of the company's 
20.000 clean, neat and good-looking 
employees are schooled in Traditions 
L Il, III and IV in the Way of Walt. 
(In the late 1950s, one of those em- 
ployees was future Presidential Press 


CHAIRMAN TATUM (LEFT) & PRESIDENT WALKER 
No new directions. 


Secretary Ron Ziegler.) The first les- 
son in Tradition I begins: “What do 
we do? We create Happiness." 

“АП you have to do," said Tinker 
Bell, “is believe.” Thus far, Walt Dis- 
ney Productions’ belief in its founder’s 
formula—and in what Roy Disney 
called the “ten-year plan” he left behind 
—has been enough. The next logical 
step, Says one executive, would be an 
outdoor recreation facility along the 
lines of the Mineral King project in Cal- 
ifornia, now suspended because it 
brought the Disney vision of progress 
into a head-on collision with conserva- 
tionists. And always, off in the future, 
is EPCOT (for Experimental Prototype 
Community of Tomorrow), the perfect 
city Disney hoped to build adjacent to 
Disney World, complete with a climat- 
ic umbrella to regulate the weather. 

Author Ray Bradbury, convinced 
that only the man who invented Dis- 
neyland could organize the urban chaos 
of Los Angeles, once asked Walt Dis- 
ney to run for mayor of that city. Dis- 
ney only smiled. “Why should L want 
to be mayor,” he inquired, “when I’m al- 
ready king?” The king is not dead; he 
may live as long as the ten-year plans 
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name service stations account for 55% 
of all retail gasoline sales. 

The ЕТС charges that at least since 
1950 the firms have been “pursuing a 
common course of action" to "maintain 
and reinforce a noncompetitive market 
structure." During а two-year investi- 
gation of the industry, the commission 
Staff concluded that the companies have 
been: 1) controlling supplies of crude 
oil and refined products through a com- 
ve plicated series of pricing and pro- 
duction decisions; 2) using oil-de- 
pletion allowances and. other tax 
regulations to reap huge profits at 
the production level while running 
their refining, distribution and mar- 
keting operations so cheaply that 
other companies could not effec- 
tively compete; 3) ensuring a suf- 
ficient supply of crude and refined 
products for their own refineries 
-and service stations through cozy 
exchange agreements-among them- 
selves and with certain independent 
refiners, while refusing to sell to 
other refiners and service stations. 

As a result, more than 1,000 in- 
dependent service stations. were 
forced to close down this year, and 
gasoline shortages were particular- 
ly severe in the areas where inde- 
pendent refiners and marketers are 
concentrated. Moreover, the FTC 
contends, many users of gas and 
oil have had to pay higher prices 
than if a “competitively structured 
market” were in play. $ 

The Fre complaint does not 
charge the companies with conspiring 
to bring about their dominant market 
position. Rather, it seeks to make ille- 
gal a form of business behavior known 
{о antitrust lawyers as “conscious paral- 
lelism." According to the-FTC, the com- 
panies—simply by keeping close watch 
on one another—were able to coordi- 
nate their pricing, production and mar- 
keting decisions in ways that restrained 
trade. The courts will have to determine 
whether these actions—which have not 
previously been held to be illegal—vio- 
late the antimonopoly laws. The FTC 
does not specify what it wants the com- 
panies to do in order to end these alleged 
abuses. For the moment, it asks only 
“such relief as is necessary or appropri- 
ate." This might include forcing the 
companies to divest themselves of their 
refining or marketing operations or 
both. 

Such a shift would end a pattern of 
vertical integration that has prevailed 
in petroleum since the heyday of John 
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try is dominated by vertically integrated 
firms because the action against Rocke- 
feller's Standard Oil Co. in 1911 did not 
go far enough. Instead of carving the | 
empire into its functional parts—pro- 
duction, refining and marketing—Rob- 
erts says, "the Government split it along 
geographical lines, thus making every 
successor company vertically integrat- 
ed." In fact, five of the charged firms 
— Exxon, Standard of Indiana. Mobil, 
Atlantic Richfield and Standard of Cal- 
ifornia—were created by the breakup 
of Rockefeller's trust. 

The companies contend that verti- 
cal integration is an economic necessity 
that works in the best interest of con- 
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sumers. By controlling production, they 
say, they ensure that their refineries will 
be supplied, and by operating retail out- 
lets, they guarantee that the refineries 
will turn out products that are in de- 
mand. They also argue that their indus- oi 
try is intensely competitive. Says a Tex- 
aco spokesman: “No single company í 
has as much as 12% of the crude pro- 
duction, refining capacity or produet 
sales.” Atlantic Richfield President — 
Thornton Bradshaw sums up industry 
feeling about the charges: “Ваіопеу — — 
While the FTC battle proceeds, the 
Administration is considering a гаа! | 
tory program of allocating both crude — 
oil and refined products to assure the 
survival of independent refiners and al- 
most all of the independent gas stations? ~~ 
There is also the possibility that 
gress will enact a law that WO 
up the big oil companies along f 
tional lines. Currently, such 
stands only a slim chance of 
But if this winter brings fue 
ages or next-summer bring 
tion of the gasoline 
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The Work’s Too Long 


At the staid headquarters of Gen- 
eral Motors last week. officers of the 
United Auto Workers jokingly present- 
ed company executives with a huge 
white cake iced with the words 30 AND 
OUT NOW! They were emphasizing the 
union’s push for retirement with a 
monthly pension of $650 after 30 years’ 
employment—whatever a worker's age. 
At the Ford Motor Co., a U.A.W. of- 
ficial turned up in a kilt and sporran, 
sporting a button that demanded a wage 
increase of 27.5%—JUST. LIKE HENRY: 
Chairman Henry Ford’s pay last year 
rose some 27%, to $874,567. 

The fun and games marked the start 
of the biggest of this year’s labor- 
management confrontations—U.A.W. 
negotiations with Detroit's Big -Three 
for a new wage contract covering 700,- 
000 auto workers before the old pact ex- 
pires on Sept. 14. The workers seem to 
be in a better mood than in 1970, when 
rank-and-file anger at being left behind 
on pay led to a disastrous 67-day strike. 
Both U.A.W. Chief Leonard Woodcock 
and company men agree that chances 
for a peaceful settlement look good. 

Home Life. The hottest issue is the 
union's demand that employees be per- 
mitted to refuse overtime work. Work- 
ers complain that long hours hurt their 
health and home life. Managements 
contend that mandatory overtime is 
necessary to keep assembly lines mov- 
ing smoothly. The union's reply: G.M., 
Ford and Chrysler operate profitably in 
Canada and Europe, where involuntary 
overtime is forbidden by law. 

Union officials say that they will 
seek “а substantial wage increase" over 
the present average of $5.19 an hour 
(with fringe benefits, it comes to about 
$8). They are also asking for a clause 
that would increase wages by four cents 
an hour for every one-point rise in the 
Government's cost of living index; now 
they get two-and-a-half cents every time 
that the index goes up a point. 

Government officials and econo- 
mists have made much of the “mod- 
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unions have agreed to this year. Increas- 
es in rubber, oil, trucking and apparel 
have averaged no more than 7%. But 
7% seemed tolerable because the strong 
productivity gains that accompany a 
surging economy held production costs 
down. As the economy slows, however, 
output per man-hour will grow at a low- 
er rate. Even if labor is moderate in its 
demands, production costs and prices 
will go up, and 796 pay gains will be 
harder to accept. If the unions decide 
to go for broke, a cost-push inflation 
could well be added to the present de- 
mand-pull inflation. Together they are 
a prescription for trouble. 


SCANDALS 


Sweatshops in the Sun 


Most Americans think that child la- 
bor is a Dickensian anachronism that 
went out with sweatshops, the 60-hour 
week and the dark, satanic mills of the 
19th century. Yet down on the farm 
child labor remains a national scandal. 
Hundreds of thousands of children are 
working in fields all around the country. 
They labor in the cherry orchards of 
Michigan, the peach orchards of Colo- 
rado, the tomato fields of New Jersey, 
the bean fields of Oregon. The practice 
is especially flagrant in California, the 
richest agricultural state. After visiting 
San Joaquin Valley, TIME Correspon- 
dent David DeVoss sent this report: 


Apolinar Castillo is slight for his 
eleven years. But size is an advantage 
for Apolinar, who has been a farm la- 
borer since he was five. He can reach 
down to the squat chili bushes with ease; 
his nimble little hands are perfect for 
plucking ripe chili peppers. “He can 
pick faster than any of us,” beams his fa- 
ther Luis, who works alongside him. 

Apolinar’s stature confers another 
benefit: when state labor inspectors 
make their infrequent visits, he can 
Crawl into a nearby irrigation ditch and 
hide. Last week, however, a sharp-eyed 
Inspector caught Apolinar. If he had or- 
dered him to leave the fields, the Cas- 
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Brelsford McCoy, the first chief exec- 
utive in the chemical giant's 171-year 
history to have no direct Du Pont fam- 
ily ties. Under “Brel” McCoy, profits 
rose smartly, from $334 million on sales 
of $3.6 billion in 1970 to $414 million 
on sales of $4.4 billion last year. 

Last week McCoy, with the approv- 
al of Du Ponts board (only a third of 
its present 27 members have family con- 
nections), promoted two nonfamily ex- 
ecutives to positions that put them in 
line to take over when the chairman 
reaches the mandatory retirement age 
of 65 next April. Senior Vice President 
Irving S. Shapiro, who moved up to the 
new position of vice chairman of the 
board, is now officially No. 2 M the Du 
Pont hierarchy, and heir to the thief ex- 
ecutive's job. Edward R. Kane, another 
senior vice president, was appointed 
president, and will provide the other 
part of a two-man top management 
team after McCoy leaves. 

A. colleague describes Shapiro and 
Kane as “а finely matched pair of big 
guns." But they work with sharply con- 
trasting styles. Upon announcement of 
their promotions, Shapiro uncorked a 
bottle of champagne; Kane looked for 
a tennis game. 

Kane, 54, earned a Ph.D. in phys- 
ical chemistry from M.LT. in 1943, 
joined Du Pont the same year, and rése 
through the company's textile branches? 
Shapiro, 57, is a courtly lawyer. He will 
become the first chief of Du Pont who 
is neither a chemist nor engineer, and 
has not spent his full career with the 
company. 

*Mine is the typical American sto- 
ry,” says Shapiro. Son of Lithuanian im- 
migrants, he worked in his family’s 
small cleaning plant in Minneapolis, 
used loans to go through the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Law School (241). He 
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joined the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in World War I, worked side by 
side with another lawyer, Richard Nix- 
on. Recalls Shapiro: "He was a pleas- 
ant guy who got along with people." 
Later Shapiro made a name for him- 
self as a Justice Department lawyer, 
prosecuting Communist leaders. He 
joined Du Pont їп 1951 because "Du 
Pont was an exciting place to be in busi- 
ness, despite its conservative aura at the 
time." Shapiro won his stripes by di- 
recting its epic battle with the Justice 
Department over divestiture of the 
company's General Motors stock—a 
struggle that finally ended in 1965 with 
Du Pont losing the antitrust action but 
disposing of the stock on favorable 
terms. Lately Shapiro has been the com- 
pany's key negotiator in Securities and 
Exchange Commission hearings on Du 
Pont's plan to merge with and dissolve 
Christiana Securities, the Du Pont fam- 
ily holding company—a move that 
would further reduce family influence. 
In addition Shapiro has helped the 
Company demonstrate greater commu- 
nity concern. Along with Chairman 
McCoy. he was largely responsible for 
Du Pont's putting up incentive money 
for the rehabilitation of run-down hous- 
ing in Wilmington, and for offering Du 
Pont attorneys as Legal Aid defense 
lawyers. Shapiro himself is active in the 
Urban Coalition, the United Fund and - 
local Jewish charities. } 


He describes himself as McCoy's 
“alter ego," and the two have worked 


closely together in making cutbacks in 
both personnel and prices that have - 
brought Du Pont out of the doldrums. 
АП in all, some insiders say that Sh 
piro "has done more for the 
Co. than anyone since Thoi 
son," who gave the firm its 
gunpowder order. 
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Adventures in the Skin Trace 


On the surface. which is hardly an area 
to be overlooked in the trade. this is 
the golden age of the skin-magazine 
business. Once dismissed as a kind of 
red light district of publishing, the cen- 
terfold monthlies are now piling up cir- 
culations that were undreamed of a few 
years ago; Playboy and Penthouse, the 
ranking champion and brash newcomer 
of the field, alone account for an es- 
timated 20% of U.S. magazine news- 
stand sales. From college dormitories to 
Army barracks, they are now а stan- 
dard bit of Americana. To the obvious 
delight of the magazines’ readership, 
their photographers seem locked in bat- 
tle to zoom in on ever more explicit 
poses and privacies. 

The rivalry between the empires of 
hedonism is intense, and not just in 
print. A part of Playboy's success is due 
to Publisher-Editor Hugh Hefner's 
carefully publicized regal life-style, 
which might be described as Middle- 
American-Sybaritic. Penthouse's Bob 
Guccione is the first imitator in a long 
line who has effectively challenged 
Hef on that front as well as on the 
newsstands. 

Yet sud- 


denly the high-powered glamour and 
profits seem endangered on two scores 
On one side the skin kings are besieged 
by a host of imitators who threaten to 
glut even a market that sometimes 
seems insatiable. On the other hand 
there is the sudden appearance of a new 
and stricter legal definition of obscenity 
by the U.S. Supreme Court (TIME, July 
2). Though the boundaries of the court's 
ruling are still unclear, they could well 
halt the skin trade’s race to publish ever 
more explicit turn-ons. If forced to re- 
treat, the magazines might simply suc- 
ceed in boring their audience. 

So far, there has been relatively lit- 
tle suppression of the skin mags. Play- 
boy and Penthouse officials report dis- 
tribution problems in only some 20 
localities, most of them small commu- 
nities in the Deep South. Last week, 
Guccione brashly vowed to fight any re- 
strictions, by breaking the law if nec- 
essary. “If I have to go to jail for a good 
cause, that’s okay with me,” he told 
newsmen at a press conference in Man- 
hattan. Meanwhile, Guccione pledged, 
Penthouse will provide financial sup- 
port to retailers who run afoul of local 
police, and create a nonprofit subscrip- 
tion service that will mail banned mag- 

azines—Playboy in- 
cluded—to readers 
who can no longer 
buy them locally. He 
also plans to Jaunch 
an "army" of college 
students who will con- 
duct door-to-door sur- 
veys in censored areas 
to collect local atti- 
tudes toward sexual 
tolerance—a * criterion 
that the Supreme Court 
„said -could + determine 
‘the range of sexual ma- 
terial allowed in local 
communities. Finally, 
said Guccione, the Sep- 
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to Penthouse for three years, tie 
plied last October with Oui, which] 
bined a rambunctious editorial 4 
with uninhibited nudes pictured A 
Penthouse mood. Its latest circuli 
guarantee—the fourth upward ti 
in a year—promises a base of 11 
sales in October. 

The month after Ouis dev 
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Top: In his Chicago mansion, Hefner ponders Playboy lay- 
outs on circular bed that serves as his desk. Sculpted spec- 
tator is by Frank Gallo. Below left: High life at Hefner's 30- 
room California estate in Holmby Hills (in lower foreground: 
Deep Throat Star Linda Lovelace). Right: Hefner aboard 
his private $5.5 million DC-9, complete with circular bed. 
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| tative of Playboy typography, make- 
hn nd design, Gallery has been in ed- 
Sup ‘al trouble from the start—and is 
jort? mored to have equally serious 
| а problems. Even ѕо, Fenton 
s monthly sales of over 1,000,000 
from 340,000 for the first issue. 
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Hye been the original Gallery staff, 
Any. of whom have left to found new 
mitations. Gallery’s first editor, James 
Spurlock, a Playboy alumnus, Is now 
ıi work on Touch, which he describes 
Ma: "a combination of Cosmopolitan and 
layboy" ; 500,000 copies of the first is- 
пе are scheduled to descend on news- 
lands in late August. Ex-Gallery As- 
ciate Publisher Stephan L. Saunders 
ft to found Genesis, the first issue of 
Асһ appeared in June. Financed by 
Rocky Aoki, owner of a string of suc- 
Jf lssful Japanese restaurants in the US., 
Fenesis Was primarily notable for of- 
` ring charter readers two centerfold 
dudes for the going price of one. Still an- 
her former Gallery hand, Photogra- 
Ier George Santo Pietro, 26, jumped 
лр to lay plans for Cog (pronounced, 
insists, coke”), which has yet an- 
her lawyer-on-a-lark (Melvin Belli) 
eduled to hold the title of publisher. 
Sex-Oriented. There is also a flip 
“He to sexual hip. Playgirl, an uripre- 
ssessing California production, ap- 
ared in May and.sold out 600,000 
Pies; its print run for September 
ude centerfold of the month: Singer 
bian) is scheduled to reach 2,000,000. 
i far the most ballyhooed new entry 
iGuccione's Viva, which is scheduled 
iran initial press run of 1,000,000 in 
ptember. Trade reports have it that 
liccione plans to take on Cosmopol- 
in in the same way that Penthouse 
jallenged Playboy. Guccione says 
rely that Viva will be “а sex-orient- 
пош] параліпе as Penthouse is.” 
_ 7) \sthere a ceiling to the market? Wall 
tet publishing analysts point out that 
‘Skin magazines appeal to the same 
he audience; more than 60% of Pent- 
зе readers, for example, also read 
boy. In the view of Playboy exec- 
ves, the success of its imitators owes 
ће fact that readers have a growing 
; tite for this kind of magazine—but 
ipu MS point, obviously, that appetite 
EM be sated. 

Ў the flurry of imitators is at least 
lally responsible for a leveling out 
"ayboy's phenomenal growth. Af- 
JJ osting a record circulation last No- 
er, Playboy has dipped to month- 
Hales below 7,000,000 copies, and 
Hed 36 fewer ad pages (916) in fis- 
3 than during the previous year. 
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At the same time, some of Playboy's 
widespread other enterprises, which in- 
clude hotels, clubs and movie produc- 
tions, have run up big losses, 

Hefner explains the drop-off in ad- 
vertising by pointing to a 10% rate in- 
Crease that took effect in July 1972, 
boosting a four-color full-page ad in 
Playboy to $42,950. Previous rate hikes. 
however, did not similarly dampen ad- 
vertiser enthusiasm. The chorus line of 
imitators may even slow down its lead 
dancer: though Guccione claims that 
his threat to overtake Playboy's circu- 
lation by 1974 still holds, some pub- 
lishing experts doubt that Penthouse 
can boost sales that quickly. 

Until fairly recently Playboy cen- 
terfolders were coy and well-combed 
girls who were certain to enjoy whole- 
some pastimes like beach Frisbee and 
reading—and were good cooks to boot. 
They looked about as erotic as plastic 
dolls. That scene, Guccione told TIME 
Correspondent John Tompkins, *was 
part of a make-believe world, deliber- 
ately contrived and no longer bought 
or accepted." 

By contrast Penthouse offered star- 
tlingly erotic nude photographs in 
which sultry models fondled them- 
selves, wore intricate lingerie and 
sprawled in loose-limbed abandon. 
Moreover, it published letters from 
readers on a variety of kinky subjects 
that Playboy never mentioned. Partly 
in response. to this far more sophisti- 
cated eroticism, Playboy made a key 
policy decision regarding pubic hair 
(show it). Its June Playmate was posed 
languishing in a dim boudoir wearing 
nothing but thigh-high black net stock- 
ings and high heels—a nod of sorts to- 
ward the. fetishisms that have been a 
standard Penthouse kick. Is ex-Hooker 
Xaviera Hollander giving Penthouse 
readers a regular advice column on 
1,001 different sexual problems? POW! 
Hefner strikes back with Deep Throat 
Thespian Linda Lovelace, who may be 
hired to offer similar help in Oui. 

Bit of Frosting. Hefner insists that 
he is not bothered by Penthouse’s in- 
novations. In an interview with TIME 
Correspondent Richard. Woodbury, 
Hefner acknowledged that his maga- 
zine “is not nearly as avant-garde, or 
on the forefront of the fight for sexual 
freedom in terms of content, as it was.” 
The reason, said Hefner, is that “ѕосі- 
ety has moved so far—there were no 
porno films in the '50s, there was no 
Screw magazine.” Most of the “alter- 
nates,” as Hefner refers to the compe- 
tition, "won't survive—they are not 
good enough.” Penthouse, he said, “is 
an old-fashioned sex magazine with a 
bit of frosting,” and any claim that it 
would overtake Playboy’s circulation is 
"bullshit." Clearly reluctant to tamper 
overmuch with a multimillion-dollar 

success, he promised that “you won't 
"see any dramatic changes in Playboy." 

Things will apparently be a bit live- 
lier at Oui. The magazine is already 
making money—a rare accomplish- 
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ment for brand-new publications—but 
Hefner is displeased by some of its far- 
ther-out features. Presumably as a ге- 
sult, Oui’s shaggy-haired, frequently 
barefoot coeditor, Jon Carroll, 29, pad- 
ded off his job. Last week Playboy 
placed ads in two New York publica- 
tions for a successor. А 

The Playboy staff is тоге sedate and 
settled. Tenth-floor editorial offices at 
the Playboy building on Chicago’s 
Michigan Avenue are plush, cork- 
paneled hideaways, many equipped 
with soft chairs, stereo sets and stun- 
ning secretaries. Upper-level editors, 
mostly in their late 20s or early 30s, 
earn between $20,000 and $30,000. Sal- 
aries at Penthouse are considerably 
lower—but promotions in Guccione's 
rapidly expanding conglomerate come 
much quicker than at Playboy. At pres- 
ent the Penthouse staff of 96 (v. 150 at 
Playboy) must dodge packing crates 
and other accumulated debris on the 
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27th floor of a nondescript East Side 
Manhattan office building. A placard on 
the office wall of Executive Editor Arno 
Karlen, 36, neatly describes the Pent- 
house mission: DAMN LE MOT JUSTE, 
FULL SPEED AHEAD. 

That is definitely the velocity at 
which Hefner and Guccione are racing 
each other in after-hours life-style. The 
rise of Penthouse’s sales figures has been F 
paralleled by an impressive lengthening 
of Hefner's locks, and the once ivy Hef 
now favors bell-bottoms and vividly. 
patterned open-neck shirts. That is still 
a bit less mod than Guccione’s normal 
attire, which includes leather pants and 
strands of gold neck chains. it 


Hefner lives a kind of boyish day-« 
dream in which pleasure is one's duty: \ - 
fast cars, private jets, indoor swi ming “os 
pools and girls as unreal looki the a 


old Playmates hovering about in large 
quantities. He commutes by private 
plane between his Chicago town house 
and a five-acre estate in the Holmby 
Hills section of Los Angeles, where he 
now spends nearly half his time. Every 
Sunday he is in residence, Hefner 


. throws a lavish all-day party for a grow- 


ing coterie of friends in the film colony 
(among them: Warren Beatty, John 
Derek and Bill Cosby) and an ever pres- 
ent group of hangers-on. In relentless 
domesticity, there is usually a preview 
of a new-film in the evening, along with 
an elaborate buffet supper. 

Long a two-of-everything consum- 
er. Hefner has lately extended the prin- 
ciple to his romantic life. Former Play- 
mate Barbi Benton. his longtime escort, 
lives in the California mansion; blonde 
Karen Christy, an ex-Bunny in the Chi- 
cago Playboy Club, is ensconced in his 
Chicago quarters. Somehow the ar- 
rangement continues to work. 

Guccione lives on a rather less lux- 
urious scale. When directing his New 
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York operations he resides in a perma- 
nently reserved Drake hotel suite and 
gets around the city in a chauffeured 
limousine. In London, where he found- 
ed the British Penthouse in 1965, Guc- 
cione owns an expensively appointed 
Chelsea town house, and he frequently 
jets—via mere commercial flights—on 
business trips with Girl Friend Kathy 
Keeton, a Penthouse executive vice 
president. Though he has become fa- 
mous for his promotional brashness, 
Guccione is soft-spoken in person. 
When photographing Penthouse center- 
fold models—he insists on finding ones 
who have never appeared in the nude 
before—Guccione quietly coaxes them 
out of their shyness, crooning “Beau- 
tiful, beautiful” as the clothes drop and 
the shutter clicks. 

Comic Strip. The two have more 
in common than they may realize. Both 
wanted to be cartoonists; Guccione con- 
tributes Jules Feifferish pieces to his 
magazine, Hefner once maintained a 
comic strip on the events of his life. Both 
men are divorced parents, and both 
have employed their own fathers as cor- 
porate treasurers. Glenn Hefner, 75, is 
a shy, church-going Methodist whose 
hobby is photographing flowers; white- 
haired Anthony Guccione, 68, is an ac- 
countant whose hip dress style reflects 
that of his son. 

Most important, both Hefner and 
Guccione are hard-driving, ambitious 
men who have accumulated wealth by 
anticipating the taste of their times. 
Hefner shrewdly assessed a massive 
change in public attitude about sex a 
generation ago (Playboy will turn 20 in 
January); Guccione proved that the en- 
thusiasm for magazines celebrating that 
change is wider than had been previ- 
ously believed. But there are signs 
—early ones, to be sure—that public at- 
titudes may be moving in a different 
direction. In short, the skin kings seem 
secure for some time to come, but it 
just may be that they have reached the 
limits of the New Frontier of Sex. 
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Born. To Crown Prince Hara ROT: 
Norway, 36, son of King Olay СА о емі 
and а great-great-grandson of Britain! Jac 
Queen Victoria; and Crown Princeguts in 
Sonja, 36, a dress merchant's dau htan the 
who married Harald in 1968 in spite acqué 
King Olav's opposition: their seconneral 
child, a hoped-for prince: in. (шаг 
Under Norwegian law, only a royge hun 
male can inherit the throne. iwnlog 
п il tim 

Married. Nelson Doubleday, 4(ation: 
grandson of the founder of Doubleqgetersb 
& Co. and executive vice president ¢ Wh 
the venerable, family-controlled Amegmark: 
ican publishing giant; and Sandra Piprastic : 
Barnett, thirtyish, a Connecticut reonin t 
estate broker; both for the second time disea 
in Greenwich, Conn. Three days laterteries. 
Doubleday came into full control gubtfu 
roughly $10 million of company stocp,000 
worth $300,000 a year іп dividends, cted— 
п ars а 

Divorced. Diahann Carroll, Sons, t 
chic-sexy nightclub singer and the fine mos 
black actress to star in her own telfesavir 
vision series (NBC's Julia); by Fredį Acti 
Glusman, 39, the prosperous Las Vjeered 
gas haberdasher who married her fojould | 
months ago, shortly after Carroll brokin it | 


- her engagement to Talk Show Host Dneric: 


effec 
a harde. 

Died. Jack Hawkins, 62, гобиёһеаг 
husky-voiced British actor often castioxima 
the role of a steadfast military mitur b 
(Bridge on the River Kwai) or a trünsider 
blue police inspector (Gideon of Sctunger 
land Yard); following à long battle wbse wt 
throat cancer; in London. In 1966 Нај satis 
kins lost his larynx to cancer. Last Aptheir h 
hoping to regain his full voice, he ven if t 
unteered to undergo an experimentome 
procedure in Manhattan for the 5ш Few. 
cal implantation of an artificial vol wit! 
box, but his throat never healed. pute 
н - H. ] 

Died. Louis J. Caldor, 73, the &hodi; 
collector who discovered one of Amtr-old 
ica's most popular primitive artists, {папа 
late Grandma Moses; near Clarksb4im out 
Md. In 1938, Caldor, an engineer ry ar 
profession, noticed some of her pale of y 
ings among the jellies and doilies 1 leg- 
country drugstore window in Чр Ty 
New York. He bought them all at aD fllseas, 
erage price of $4 apiece. Two years a 
he helped the 80-year-old widow ity oj 
range for the first one-woman show 
of her rural scenes in 


vid Frost; in Reno. 


art gallery— paintings which eventi He г; 
sold for as much as $10,000. a dire 
н i maj 

Died. Ida Bailey Allen, 88: "fing tt 
provided American homemake? a This i 
down-to-earth recipes in more t d ly n 
cookbooks (Ida Bailey Allens Мо атс 


Cookbook, Cook 
Norwalk, Conn. Twice 
Allen believed that goo 
ing was an antidote to 
divorce rate. 


the 


б + 
Jaralg gevitalized Hearts 
sa A Jack March, 53, is a tennis pro who 
En ain} isin up to eight grueling hours а day 
ncegu һе courts at Cleveland's Shaker 


d t 
паа a Club. John P. Callahan, 51, a 
| аа director in Terre Haute, Ind., 


s Loularly plays 36 holes of golf in a day: 
i ОЬ and fishes and has built hig 
¥¢ alog cabin. John Williams, 55, works 
[il time as a regional vice president of 
day, 4(ational Cash Register Company in St. 
oubledgetersburg, Fla. е БЕСА 
sident ¢ What makes these men's activities 
ed Amepmarkable is that they have all had 
adra Pijastic surgery to improve the circula- 
ticut renin their hearts by bypassing severe- 
ond time diseased portions of their coronary 
lays laterteries. Without such surgery, it is 
ontro| gubtful that they—or an estimated 
inystoc000 other Americans similarly af- 
lends. kted—would be alive today. Just five 
ars after becoming known to sur- 
rroll, Sons, the coronary-bypass operation is 
d the fine most frequently performed radical 
own telsaving procedure in U.S. hospitals. 
y Fredd Actually, say the surgeons who pi- 
| Las Viered its development, the operation 
| her folould be performed far more often 
roll brobn it is. Each year close to 700,000 
Host Dnericans die of heart attacks or oth- 
effects of coronary arteriosclerosis 
hardening of the arteries that power 
2, robueheart's main pumping chamber. Ap- 
ten castoximately one-fourth of these deaths 
tary mitur before age 65 and are thus 
ог a trnsidered premature. Most of these 
n of Schnger victims, as well as a portion of 
attle Whse who are over 65, could have use- 
966 Hal satisfying years added to their lives 
-ast Aptheir hearts were repaired. Otherwise, 
e, he ven if they survive, they are likely to 
'erimentome cardiac cripples. 
the sul] Fewer Deaths. Bypass surgery be- 
cial УОП With an unplanned and extreme 
xd. asure taken in November 1964 by 
. H. Edward Garrett at Houston's 
3, the #thodist Hospital. Operating on a 42- 
of Anti-old truck driver named Heriberto 
artists, 'nandez, Garrett had expected to 
larksbUm out a short stretch of clogged cor- 
gine" Ary artery and stitch over it a split 
her pare of vein removed from the patient’s 
leg—what surgeons call a patch 
t Two main arteries proved to be 
leased that this procedure was not 
ible. Garrett, who is now at the Uni- 
Пу of Tennessee's Medical Unit in 
"phis, boldly decided to use a long- 
Мапћа есе of vein, also from Hernandez's 
е ran it from healthy tissue in the 
directly to an unclogged portion 
„major coronary artery—thus by- 
ME the blockage completely. 
акра This imaginative operation was not 
re thal noted. But meanwhile, at the 
rs aan and Clinic in 1967, Argentine-. 
1 Dr. René G. Favaloro hit upon 
ido ome idea, His chief, Dr. Donald B. 
е f 
rish, Bave the go-ahead, and the cor- 
j, Pass soon gained fame and 
| ‘nity—and an ever higher de- 


llatan 
years le 
widow 


‚88, 


Bree of safety and dependability. 
_ There are still differences of opin- 
ion and unanswered questions about by- 
pass surgery. Some cardiologists who 
treat heart disease medically but not 
surgically point out that the vein grafts 
sometimes become diseased or fail for 
other reasons. Moreover, though sur- 
geons maintain that deaths among pa- 
tents still hospitalized should not ex- 
ceed 3%, in fact they exceed 20% at 
some institutions. Effler is unimpressed 
by their caution, and retorts: “The only 
way a cardiologist can attract attention 
nowadays is by attacking surgeons.” But 
Effler concedes that it is still too early 
to tell how many extra years of life the 
Operation will confer. The best evidence 
of the operation’s value comes from the 
Cleveland Clinic team’s own records. 
Among 1,000 patients closely observed 
for one to three years after their Oper- 
ations, the mortality rate was 27.7%. 
This is only half as many deaths as oc- 
curred among patients with similar 
problems who did not have the oper- 
ation; of that group; 56.26 died within 
the same period. 

High Costs. Critics contend that the 
Cleveland team's figures look good be- 
cause it accepts only patients with a high 
chance of survival. Effler counters that 
the limitations of surgeons' time and fa- 
cilities make it irrational to operate on 
hopeless cases. On the other hand, 
Houston's Dr. Denton A. Cooley insists 
that he takes patients in desperate stages 
of heart disease and that his survival 
rates are as encouraging as those of any 
other center. 

Costs for the operation are high. 
Two thousand dollars is the average fee 
for one or two primary surgeons, plus 
$300 to $500 for the anesthesiologist, 
atleast $300 for cine X rays of the heart, 
and perhaps as much for the use of a 
heart-lung machine. The grand total can 
run up to $8,000. But few patients seem 
to mind either the costs or the discom- 
fort. When Clarence Christie, 42, of 
Riverside, Ill, suffered a heart attack 
in 1971, his doctors gave him six months 
to live unless he underwent a bypass. 
“It was like a torture chamber,” says 
Christie of the intensive-care period 
that followed the operation. But Chris- 
tie, now back at work as an insurance 
executive, feels that the results justified 
the pain. “I eat what I want to, I drink 
what I want to," he says. "When it's 
fixed, it's fixed." 


Fetal Position 


Changing public attitudes and a re- 
cent Supreme Court decision have re- 
moved most of the legal bars to abor- 
tion. But many of the ethical questions 
about the procedure remain unsolved. 
For the past several years, a study group 
of the National Institutes of Health has 
been working on a set of guidelines cov- 
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ering the use of aborted fetuses for re- 
search purposes. Last week, in the wake 
of a furor created by public reaction to 
` this proposal, the NIH bypassed its pan- 
el and recommended instead a code that 
would effectively prohibit all research 

on aborted fetuses in the U.S. 

The original guideline proposals 
would have extended to fetuses in 
utero the NIH banon any possibly harm- 
ful research involving human beings. 
But they would not have accorded such 
protection to fetuses that had been 
aborted. The proposed rules spelled out 
conditions under which experiments 
—including the temporary maintenance 
of life by means of an artificial placenta 
—could be conducted on them. Some 
research physicians feel that such ex- 
periments could give them valuable in- 
formation on the causes of miscarriage 
as well as the effects on the fetus of 

e drugs taken by pregnant women. Oth- 
ers believe that the opportunity to study 
live fetal tissue, which grows rapidly, 
might help them to understand better 
the uncontrolled multiplication of can- 
cer cells. 

Outcry. The public outcry over fe- 
tal research began last spring, when Ob. 
Gyn. News, a semimonthly newsletter 
for obstetricians and gynecologists, re- 
ported that the NIH was nearing a de- 
cision that would permit funding of 
such projects. The story generated a 
storm of controversy among physicians, 
scientists, lawyers and theologians, 
many of whom argued that aborted fe- 
tuses are beings so close to living hu- 
mans that the idea of experimenting on 
them is morally repugnant. Nowhere 
did it arouse more anger than at the ex- 
clusive Stone Ridge Country Day 
— School of the Sacred Heart in Bethes- 
| da, Md. A group of students there, 

including the 17-year-old daughter of 

former Democratic Vice Presidential 

Candidate Sargent Shriver, asked 

school authorities for permission to pro- 
- test the proposed rules by picketing NIH. 

When they learned of the students’ 
plans, NIH officials offered to meet with 
them instead, and the result of the par- 
ley was total capitulation. Apparently 
eciding that public attitudes are un- 
terably opposed to experimentation, 
the NIH declared emphatically that it 
“does not now support research on live 
aborted human fetuses and does not 
‘contemplate approving the support of 
_ such research.” 
— The revised guidelines, which must 
be approved by NIH Director 
r. Robert S. Stone and the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, ban 
all experiments involving women about 
to undergo abortions if they might harm 
the fetus, and prohibit any experiments 
that would prolong the life of an abort- 
ed fetus once its ultimate survival is 
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Epistle from 


The Philistines 


Hey Jesus, 

What's happening, baby? 

Just a quick line to tell you I caught 
Jesus Christ, Superstar at a special 
screening last night. The whole agency 
was there, and I want you to know the 
movie turned our heads around com- 
pletely. It got us into areas of spiritu- 
ality that we never even knew existed. 
It has reverence, taste, good vibes, and 
it really rocks out. 

I was on the horn right away to 
Norm (Jewison) to tell him what a sol- 
id job he did, giving the picture life and 
relevance. You've probably heard he 
kind of copped from Henry V, using 
that stunt of an acting company per- 
forming the show we're all watching, 
making it kind of a show inside of a 


show, if you can dig it. It gave every-. 


thing an extra dimension. But what real- 
ly got to me was the way Norm brought 
all that contemporary political stuff in. 
I mean, we all know the story's hap- 
pening in Israel. So it’s really a mind 
blower to see those Phantom jets roar- 
ing up in the sky, and Judas coming up 
over a sand dune between a couple of 
tanks. That's heavyweight. 

The movie's really got the look and 
sound of today. But Norm understands 
what's eternal about your story too, so 
there's a little something for everyone 
to groove on. I mean, it's not the kind 
of rock that'll turn the kiddies off, but 
it won't drive Mom and Dad out of the 
room either. АП of us really got off on 
the choreography, all that whirling and 


all those wild costumes. But the most | 


important moments for all of us were 
the quiet ones. When those hassles with 
the Pharisees and Pontius Pilate and 


- Herod started in, there was a hush in 
. the screening room like a temple. And 


personally, І want you to know that 
when things really started coming down 
оп you, with the nipping) and 


fixion and all that, my old lady wept, Here 
—wept. She wanted me to be sure апд insté 
tell you. Хуп, di 

Have you thought about getting injrant ‹ 
on the p.r. thing yourself? Like pert 
sonal-appearance. tour—major cities:e—a* 
only? I know it's not the sort of thingone to 
you're into, and you hardly owe it tdelt is 
Universal. After all, they got the Search 
rights for nothing. But you're hot nowbwl th 
and you're going to get hotter. Like the amat 
studio told us: “Clint Eastwood does i[5aw a 
—why can't he?" At least you ought (тогу. 
get yourself solid agency representa; Boor 
tion. You need somebody in your corparvel 
ner who knows the business. Just рга 
us in mind if you decide to make a movelversal 

I'll be in touch again soon. Means is an 
time,-I’m sending along three copies ОБ co 
the sound-track album and a bunch ofsingl 
posters. Superstar is really flip citythis H 


We're all totally freaked. om hi 
Hare krishna. -~ . pons, 
Jerry S whe 
Electric Epiphany Talent Ареполепса 

the ғ 
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the Go-Getters 


MERICANS: THE DEMOCRATIC EXPERIENCE 
DANIEL J. BOORSTIN 
17 pages: Random House. $10. 


Б Historian Daniel Boorstin is a man 
linan encyclopedic mind and a crusty 
regard for the conventional chron- 
` liingof what he calls, with disdain, “im- 

f riant events. His idiosyncratic ap- 
loach to history needs ‚по better 
monstration than this third volume 
fa trilogy that has included The A mer- 
ans: The Colonial Experience and The 
mericans: The National Experience. 
rounds out Boorstin’s version of the 
nerican experience by taking the 
easure of the U.S. during the last hun- 

"td years, but it is the century as no 

` рег historian has portrayed it. 

ly wept, Here is President James Garfield, 

ure and: instance, well before he was shot 

wn, dining at the posh New York res- 

"ling intrant of the gilded age, Delmonico's. 

e a perstherford Hayes puts in ап appear- 

r сіціеўсе—аѕ the man who brought the tele- 

of thingone to the White House. Teddy Roo- 

we it tgelt is seen, not as the man who 
he storypatched the Great White Fleet to 
iot nowpwl the world's ports, but rather as 

Like thgamateur art critic who liked what 

1 does ijsaw at the controversial New York 

ought tanory Show of 1913. 

resenta; Boorstin's bias, which he reveals in 

our corparvelously personal, crotchety set of 

ust keepliographical notes, is toward “the 

а moveversal and the commonplace.” Since 

. Meansis an American history, he empha- 

Opies OF} commerce, technology and in- 

unchohsingly conspicuous consumption. 

lip city his heroes are the uncommon men 
om he calls “the Go-Getters"—the 
cons, the inventors, the social scien- 

- who shaped the real character of 

| Agenoperican life. These, argues Boorstin, 

| he. genuine “revolutionaries,” and 

Y TANK | book is studded with their biogra- 

TT : Willis H. Carrier, who homog- 

_ fed the country with air condition- 

| Chester F. Carlson, the man who 

[теа the secret by inventing the Xe- 

|System; R.G. Dun, the credit rating 

сег who made Everyman's private 


= 


| the subject of public record. 
8 Oorstin’s breezy, anecdotal style 
# Кез his book a rousing reading ex- 


y псе, the sort of history that tells 
Means painlessly but tartly who 

| really are. Remember streetcars? 
Tumble through Boorstin's pages 
Пы twice, once as the begetters of 
Sentral city and its department 
[|^ again as the linchpins to the new 
Dia. The department stores, too, 
yee as a "democratic experience,” 
It places in the world where the 
^ а well as the rich could gawk at 
array of bright new wares. Only 
„ Onally do&s Boorstin ride a hob- 
Бе too far. Obviously infatuated 
he Cowboy and all his ways, he de- 
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votes an entire section to an exhaustive 
—and nearly exhausting—treatise on 
the technology of cattle branding. 

The section is worth getting 
through. Beyond it lies Boorstin's often 
critical commentary on what the Go- 
Getters really got—and how they got 


it. A lawyer himself, Boorstin seems be- 
mused at the profession's remarkable 
good fortune in guiding business 
through the legal maze of the federal 


MONTAGE BY ANTH LIBARD) 


ic bomb and the space race. His assay 
of the century’s “democratic experi- 
ence" does not include any mention of 
the fate of the American Indian. He also 
ignores the labor movement entirely. ` 

The strangest ellipsis is his disregard 
of the Viet Nam War, which is men- 
tioned only in reference to the Xerox- 
ing of the Pentagon papers. The war, 
after all, was a product of America's 
military-industrial momentum and the 


BOORSTIN & HISTORY OBJECTS: STREETCAR, COWBOY, 


AIR CONDITIONER, PHONOGRAPH, ARMORY SHOW, XEROX MACHINE 


system; in 1968, he reports, lawyers 
took in $5.2 billion in fees. 

Throughout the book runs an un- 
dertone of disillusionment. Boorstin 
hails the photograph and phonograph, 
but notes how they destroyed the 
uniqueness of the moment, broadening 
experience but leveling it. Radio and 
television multiplied communication, 
but made it an increasingly private ex- 
perience. Supermarkets offered the con- 
sumer an abundance of choice, and 
franchises the assurance of at least mod- 
est uniform quality, but the touch and 
smell of food became trapped in pa- 
perboard and plastic. 

Yet for a historian who deplores the 
“thinner life of things," Boorstin seems 
spare in his appraisal of the life of the 
spirit during the past century. His one 
bow to it is a somewhat ingenuous sec- 
tion on the American missionary im- 
pulse and what he calls "Samaritan di- 
plomacy,” though he does allude to the 
cultural imperialism that has often ac- 
companied missionaries. He limits his 
discussion of America’s inexorable 


technology to vignettes about the atom- 


missionary spirit—at least its anti- 
Communist version—as well as the Go- 
Getter mystique that the author so ad- 
mires. Boorstin may dislike “important 
events,” but that is one that no histo- 
rian can ignore. a Mayo Mohs 


Home Games 


THE JEALOUS EAR 
by ROBERT EARLY 
207 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $5.95, 


Perhaps it has something to do with 
that old Southern blend of agrarian ide- 
alism and the 18th century romance 
with the noble savage. Or maybe it is 
just all that ambling through the tall 
grass. In any case, Southern writers have 
had a particular weakness for seeing 
beauty and naked truth through the eye 
of the innocent. Robert Early, 34, а 
North Carolinian апа former Benedic- 
tine monk, uses the other senses as well. 
The Jealous Ear, his first novel, is about „ 
a boy's attempt to piece together b& past * 
and future from glimpses through door 
cracks, snatches of overheard e4fnver- 
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It's not easy to compete 
with the fastest-rising sun 
in the East. To claim your 

share of the important 

Japanese market, an 
advertiser needs audacity, 
enterprise and 
TIME Japan. 


50,000 readers in Japan 
can't be wrong. With an 
average per capita family 
income approximately 
twice that of the national 
average, they choose 
TIME each week. 


And TIME offers 
advertisers eight different 
ways to reach them — as 

many ways as you can 
slice sushi. Japan alone. 
Japan plus Korea. 
East Asia. Asia excluding 
U.S. military personnel. 

Asia without the 

Philippines, and East Asia 
without the Philippines. 
All of Asia, and the Pacific. 


Looking for a single, 
wide-open space? Try 
TIME Ontario and 
Western Canada or 
TIME Western Australia. 
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sations, strange odors and intimate 
brushes with the flesh. 

Unlike the hero of Truman Capo- 
te's The Grass Harp, Egan Fletcher Jr. 
does not live in a tree house. Home is 
what passes for a mansion in Kornelius- 
Above-the-Shoals, the Southern town 
where his grandfather owns the cotton 
mill. Egan lives there on the eve of 
World War II with his mother and sis- 
ter, а 14-year-old in itchy jodhpurs. 
Grandfather DeWhit, a Dionysian Scat- 
tergood Baines, is not only the commu- 
nity's pillar but its lingam as well. Hints 
of his sexual reconnaissance on both 
sides of the color line are rampant. 

Grandmother De specializes in 
winding her 15 clocks and never let- 
ting Egan's mother forget that she mar- 
ried beneath herself. The truth is that 
outside the hermetic DeWhit family, 
Egan Fletcher Sr. is a famous profes- 
sional baseball player. He plays some 
unspecified position with a club known 
as the Washington Teutonians, but he 
is also an overpowering utility father 
figure. Returning for a stay with his 
family, he reignites his wife's banked 
passions and her family's recrimina- 
tions. Grandfather dies, Egan's sister 
runs off with the first boy to find the but- 
tons on her jodhpurs, and Grandmother 
spouts puritan pieties about everyone's 
troubles with their "bottom parts." 

Early has a smooth way with the fa- 
miliar Southern surfaces. But his story 
of a boy's awakening lifts his novel 
above the ordinary Southern tale of lo- 
cal "unforgettable" characters. Both 
young Egan's body and mind seem to 
bud together. Defining, then trying to 
name new experiences in his own way, 
lead to his first steps as a poet. Art, it ap- 
pears, must provide him with the se- 
curity and faith that an absent father- 
hero never did. It is a promising theme, 
particularly when suggested by the 
work of an author who left a religious 
order to write fiction. a R.Z. Sheppard 


Notable 


THE OBSCENE BIRD OF NIGHT 
by JOSÉ DONOSO 
438 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


This is the latest in an apparently 
unending procession of long, richly 
imagined novels from South America. 
Like García Márquez's bestselling One 
Hundred Years of Solitude, it is a dense- 
ly populated, myth-ridden anti-epic. 
Like the elegant entertainments of 
Jorge Amado, it is filled with local al- 
lusions, jokes and satires—in this case 
Chilean—that few. Yankee readers will 
know or even be aware of. 

The central figure of the book, its 
fantasy-struck narrator, is a failed, el- 
derly intellectual named Humberto. He 
is the caretaker of a huge, decayed and 
sparsely tenanted religious retreat house 
near Santiago. Those few others who 
live there—a mother superior, a few fe- 
male orphans and a handful of ancient 
housemaids—know Humberto only as 
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“Mudito.” The name means «ү. | 
Mute," and indeed no one knows 1 
Humberto can speak. thaj 

As one of the characters rema | 
“Humberto had no talent for simpli 
He felt the need to twist norma] thi! 
around.” In fact the old там ü Bt 
mering away in wild daydreams M 
he is not the only one. Most of the тр." 
acters are obsessed by the legend | 
blessed Inés, a child saint of wj 


2 


0) 


“hen 


X f Pn. arie 
jarke 
alive 


proclivities who is said to have rescu&ent 
the retreat house from an earthquak 
long ago and stayed around to havarde 
the place ever since. | 
Donoso has a lethally accurate each 
for the cadences of Chilean people: | 
ing, pious servants, provincials trance 
planted in the capital, the crumbling "IDSC 
istocracy. The elusive Inés is a perfe". 
portrait of a working-class SantiagQIVE 


teen-ager. Along with legends and ч 


JOSE DONOSO 
The mute spoke volumes. 


cal lore, there is a great deal of fas 
ionable literary rhetoric that ипѓог а 
nately tends to make the author's ruling 
bizarre creations more commonplace 
When the didact in Donoso pushes ‘UF [ 
storyteller aside, the book comes Pray € 
ilously close to pomposity. | 
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by THOMAS SANCHEZ Ing ` 
468 pages. Knopf. $7.95. li ; 
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and scheme far too massive f 
bornly hefted anyway. The author al WC 
lows the disintegration of a small | 
dian tribe, the Washo, who lived ес} 
hunting rabbits near Lake Tahoe. thle 
central vision has pruta! d шү pet 
very first sight an asho һа ` 
mee was ae rater high in the р NINE 
ner Pass, at the moment when sur Me 
ing members of a party of settlers 5*5; 

to eat their own dead. 

The warrior who segs the Са i 
ism is shaken so profoundly that he at 
all sense of the rightness of things: | 

LJ 
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fy one very important respect, they are all 
P” чке — exactly the same editorial content 

` Wes every reader the same advantages 

"content and graphics. 


“hen they begin to differ. Each edition 
m aries advertising targeted to a particular 
larket— advertising which FORTUNE 
slivers into the hands of those manage- 
"agent men most important to sell and 
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тозза ѕстіреге. Whether your market is 
Santiaggiven locale — for example, Chicago — or 
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unfortmilar interests — for example, Manufac- 
ors ling — FORTUNE has ап edition for 
ushes Ur Prospects and customers. Wherever 
me Pray аге, See coupon. 

JRTUNE works! Your representative can 
Ng you up to date on 100-plus Adver- 
„meng Success Stories. And he can help 
but sul Choose those FORTUNE editions that 


uthor iW work best for you. 


eck the adjoining coupon, mark your‏ و 
siwileetion(s) tear out and mail with your‏ | 
е DofSIness card to Michael Garin, FORTUNE‏ 
en aê & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center,‏ 
W York, N. Y. 10020.‏ „ 
cann! б‏ 
at he lost‏ 
hings: d‏ 
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FULL RUN. Worldwide circulation 580,000. 
B&W page rate, $9,860. 


NORTH AMERICAN. Circulation 535,000 in U.S. 
and Canada. B&W page rate, $9,360. 


FORTUNE INTERNATIONAL. Circulation 50,000 in 
business capitals outside the U.S. and Canada. 
B&W page rate, $2,150 


Г] FORTUNE EUROPEAN. Circulation 25,000 in 31 
European countries. B&W page rate, $1,240. 


PACIFIC BASIN. Circulation 20,000 in countries 
and island markets bordering all the Pacific Basin 
area, plus Central and South America. 

B&W page rate, $960. 


Г] FORTUNE MFG (short for Manufacturing). 
Circulation 130,000, 90% in the manufacturing 
market. B&W page rate $4,070. 


FORTUNE FINANCIAL. Circulation 155,000 
subscribers with involvement in finance. 
B&W page rate, $4,960. 


FOUR FORTUNE REGIONAL EDITIONS IN U.S. 


EASTERN: circulation 215,000. 
B&W page rate, $4,890. 


SOUTHERN: circulation 85,000. 
B&W page rate, $1,990. 


MIDWESTERN: circulation 140,000. 
B&W page rate, $3,340. 


Г] WESTERN: circulation 89,000. 
B&W page rate, $2,100. 


THREE METRO EDITIONS 


O NEW YORK: circulation 80,000. 
B&W page rate, $2,550. 


Г] CHICAGO: circulation 30,000. 
B&W page rate, $950. 


LOS ANGELES: circulation 40,000. 
B&W page rate, $1,270. 


For additional information on your FORTUNES, check 
the appropriate box(es) above, tear out and mail 
with your business card to Michael Garin, FORTUNE, 
Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N. Y. 10020. 
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sinks into melancholy. He takes no | 
ther part in tribal life, understand; ш 
some half-mystical way that the ngil 
of the Washo is finished. e m 

The corruption and decay of al 
Washo require four generations an] ; 
each generation Author Sanebe; i 
the unrelievedly gloomy Story of al 
doomed Indian. The mood of the on 
el, as might be expected, is that of 4. 
cantation for the dead. 

Although knowledge and 
have been spent on this ambitious bo | 
two serious objections must be aed 
One is that to give his earliest Wash, 
non-English speech and thought mat 
terns, Sanchez invents a portentoj 
lingo that just does not work (“Сауд мее 
buc, what say you? The Sun is heay ae 
the Sky, soon it will drop. We hast 
walked the day .. : What say you?) 

The other and more serious cons 
plaint is that even the most vivid scen 
are varnished over with a mournff 
brown glaze, which has the unfortun 
effect of denying the reader his o 
clear view and his own sense of loss. 
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SYBIL 
by FLORA RHETA SCHREIBER 
359 pages. Regnery. $8.95. 


The cast of characters in Sybil Dog 
set's brain makes the heroine of Thre 


began subdividing her personality, "diee 
sociating" into other, utterly distine: 
characters. All had their own name 
distinct vocabularies, accents and maj = 
nerisms. Vicky was gracious, self-a = 
sured, an attractive blonde. Mary Ми 
plump, quiet, with long brown hair, eli 
Two of Sybil's other selves were bog 
who found it painfully confusing 
have their residence in a woman's bog 

For years, Sybil remained oblivia 
of their existence; she knew only t 
she blacked out and suffered (ег й 
amnesiac lapses. Once, in her fifth-gr age 
classroom, she came back to hersel N 
the midst of an arithmetic drill al 
thought she should be in the third grag 

To the extent that multiple persa 
alities are understood, it seems that 5 
il’s mind began creating alternative 
sonages as a defense against her moth} 
who was a sadistic, child-battety 
schizophrenic, Brilliant (with an 1Q 
170), yet mousy and depleted: Syr 
finally embarked on psychoanaly 
Her doctor never quite knew whic 
her 16 personalities would turn ир. 
ter She underwent eleven years of at 
ysis, treatments with sodium pentotl 

e tribe of various se 
ybil. 
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atry editor of Scien ет 
she met Sybil Dorset (a p 
1962 through Sybil's psychoan? 


t bo 

i 1 bestselling = у 
Cornelia Wilbur. Her bling. А 
kind of psychiatric alis 


has a fictive, popularized v! / 
undermines medical credibility- 


ree, Syb a 
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UNABLE TO TRACE SETTLEMENT ОЕ 
ACCOUNT MORNINGKEIT BY THIS 
CLIENT MORE RECENT THAN 17.6. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR RECORDS. 


Time and space are the great 
gulfs that keep people apart. We 
bridge them for you with the here 
and now of telecommunication. 
Out there. 

_ These days telecommunication 
is more than sending a telex ora 
telegram or dialling a phone call. 
The companies who are making 
the going multi-nationally use 
integrated, purpose-built telecom- 
munications systems. 
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WE TOO CANNOT TRACE MORE RECENT 
SETTLEMENT. PREVIOUS PAYMENT 
RECORD MORNINGKEIT FIRST CLASS. 
URGENT YOU SHOULD CLARIFY. 
REGARDS. 


covered that the effective manage- 
ment of their affairs around the 
world requires specially designed 
telecommunications links. They get 
immediate access, anywhere. In total 
security. And it usually costs them 
less:money than existing piecemeal 
communications. 

We design and maintain telecom- 
munications systems, but we don't 
build equipment. So there is no 
constraint to use anything less than 


These companies have outgrown the optimum forthe job in hand. 


standard facilities. They've dis- 


If it doesn’t exist, we have some- 
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one build it for you. 

Ask your director in charge of 
telecommunications about us. If 
you don't have one, perhaps you 
should. Give us the job. 

The Cable and Wireless Grou 
of Companies and Associates, wit 
offices around the world. 


GCABLE & 
WIRELESS 


Total Telecommunic 
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